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= ULOUS FORMULA DIET Begin in this issue the tiew Novel 


20-ounce Liquid Diet 


eveloped by Rockefeiler Institute by REBECCA WEST a 
Drink it anc Reduce The Fountain Ome-t'> 











A new kind 
of deodorant 


ban 


rolls on! 


More effective 
than creams, easier to 
apply than sprays!* 


BAN is a new lotion form of deodorant that 
actually rolls on more effective protection . . . 
with a little revolving ball in the top of the 
bottle. This waste-proof, drip-proof applicator 
automatically spreads on just enough of 
BAN’s pleasing lotion to check perspiration .. . 
stop odor for a full 24 hours. BAN is safe for 
normal skin... won’t damage clothing. Get new 
BAN today—wherever fine toiletries are sold 
—98¢. 


*In a recent survey against the leading cream 
and spray deodorants, 7 out of 10 prefer BAN. 





ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF BUFFERIN AND IPANA, 
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perfect homemade plum jelly. Crush 
5 Ibs. ripe tart plums. Simmer 10 min., cov- 
ered, with 114 cups water, Squeeze through 
jelly bag or cheesecloth layers. Mix 514 
Cups juice with J box Sure-Jeli in saucepan, 


(Or use Certo —recipe on bottle.) 


over high heat, stirring con- 
stantly. At once, stir in 714 cups sugar, bring 
to boil again. Boil hard / min., stirring con- 
stantly. This short boiling time gives you 
fresher flavor! And less juice boils aw ay, SO 
you get up to 50% higher yield! 





easy! 50% more jelly..and fresher 


Kemove from heat, skim off foam and pour 
into glasses. Paraffin at once. Yield: 12 
medium glasses, at mere pennies a glass! 
And yourre sure of perfect results with all 
kinds of fruits—when you use powdered 
Sure-Jell or liquid Certo! 
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} d Certo are brands of pectin 
... the fruit substance that causes jelling. 
The amount of pectin in fruits varies —so 
Sure-Jell or Certo takes the guesswork out of 
jam and jelly making. Recipes with package 
and bottle. Products of General Foods. 
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Rebecca West 


When England’s REBECCA WEST, often 
referred to as “one of the great re- 
porters of the world,” writes a novel, 
it is time for most of the rest of us to 
sit up and take notice. The Fountain 
Overflows, which begins on page 40, 
is a pleasant and rewarding reason 
for doing so, quite apart from the 
prestige of the writer. The first of 
three and possibly four related nov- 
els, it is not autobiographical, al- 
though two characters bear some 
resemblance to her parents. Through- 
out are the piercing insights of a 
great reporter's eye and the breath- 
ing portraits that can be drawn only 
by one who has deeply experienced 
and pondered, with warm human 
interest, life in the twentieth century. 

Rebecca West’s last work of fic- 
tion was The Thinking Reed, pub- 
lished in 1936. Since then have ap- 
peared Black Lamb and Grey Fal- 
con, her response to a stay in Yugo- 
slavia, The Meaning of Treason, an 
account of the postwar treason tri- 
als, and A Train of Powder, further 
analyses of guilt and punishment. 
Her many uncollected journalistic 
pieces, published widely in this coun- 
try and abroad, include her reports 
of our national conventtons in 1948, 
the funeral of King George VI, and 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
II. She achieves extraordinary clar- 
ity and depth in her reporting and 
she does it with enviable speed. Her 
6700-word account of Lord Haw 
Haw’s trial was completed over- 
night. Her story of the wedding of 
Elizabeth and Philip made the early- 
afternoon edition of the London 
Evening Standard. 

A novelist whose every phrase is 
shining and new, she is unaware of 
any “‘literary influences” on _ her 
style of writing. She imagines early 
and repeated reading of Joseph Con- 
rad’s work has influenced her some- 
what. “The person I would like 
most to write like,’ she says, sur- 
prisingly, “is Mark Twain.” 
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for selling only 

50 boxes of our 

Christmas Card Style Line. 

And this can be done in 

a single day. Free samples. 
Other leading boxes 

on approval. 

Mail coupon below today. 


It costs you nothing to try. 


Last year some folks made $250- 
$500-$1,000 and more this very way. 
Church groups and organizations can 
do this, too. No experience necessary. 








FEATURE DELUXE 
CHRISTMAS 
21 exquisite cards— 
including superb 
glitter, flocking, 
embossed decorations. 
Terrific value! 


3 STYLE 
CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 
21 gola bronzed 
embossed designs in 
3 new popular sizes. 
Excitingly different! 
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GAY TRIO 
HUMOROUS CHRISTMAS 
21 novel cards in 
tall, dainty slim 
and luxury sizes. 
Clever —unique! 


GIFT WRAPPING 
ENSEMBLE 
20 large 20’ x 30” 
deluxe sheets with gay 
Christmas colorings— 
seals and tags to 
match. Stunning! 


Personalized 
Christmas Cards 
and Stationery 


SLIM STYLE Ve 
ALL OCCASION BIBLE TEXT 


_21 luxurious cards CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
in the smart, modern 21 new size slim 


long | , iful! ae . 
ng look. Beautiful! religious cards with 
inspiring Bible verses 


COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 405, White Plains, N. Y. 


maMail This Coupon Today!m 
H™ COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC. s 
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Now—Satisfy Your 


"COFFEE HUNGER 


with Iced 


—made in seconds with cold water! 


On a sizzling summer day, 
there’s nothing more refreshing 
than iced coffee. And no easier 
way to make delicious iced cof- 
fee than with Nescafé! Here’s 
all you do: 
Nescafé Cold Water Recipe 
Dissolve one rounded teaspoon- 
ful of Nescafé in a glass half 
filled with cold water. Stir, add 
ice cubes and water to fill. Mmm, 
ynderful! This is iced coffee 
that truly satisfies coffee hunger! 


When youre hungry for tastier coffee, try Nescafé 
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Readers Write 





. .. And Letters are 
Still Coming In! 


Stockton, California 

Not since the woes of Algy Peterson 
have you printed a story with such an 
unholy fascination for me as The Empty 
Nest (May JourRNAL). I have returned 
to read parts of it—as in childhood I 
stole peeks at the Doré illustrations in 
grandfather’s copy of Dante’s Inferno. 
The book will be a strong argument for 
religion, since most readers over forty 
will be determined to lead better lives. 
Hell just might be composed of grown-up 
children. IDA E. McKENZIE 


Reseda, California 
The only persons weaker willed, more 
namby-pamby than the child-ridden 
parents in this novel must- be the mind 
that created it, the editors who edited it, 
and the deluded subscribers like myself 
who partially read it. 
MRS. GARNET RAMSAY 


Hermosa Beach, California 
The Empty Nest is without doubt the 
finest story I have read in many years. 
I know many people who are faced with 
the same problem—and I could not put 
the magazine down until I had seen how 
the Morelands solved it. 
ELIZABETH NICHOLSON 


Arlington, Virginia 
None of the current mystery novels to 
which I am addicted has chilled my 
blood so thoroughly as The Empty 
Nest. As fiction, it seems incredible that 
parents could be so continually lacking in 
judgment, and yet these things are hap- 
pening in fact. I do not call this love, 
but weak-minded indulgence and self- 
mortification. 
MRS. FRANCIS D. McGUIRE 


Builds Good Citizens 


New York City 

Dear Sir: I am a teacher of seven- 
year-old children, almost entirely Span- 
ish-speaking due to the recent Puerto 
Rican population trend. 

Your magazine has certain educa- 
tional values—even for these young 
children. It is a tremendous aid in the 
Language Arts area of our curriculum. 
The children learn through pictures of 
the American way of life. They learn 
the value of color, design and shape, as 
well as the ordinary facts of life we take 
so for granted. They see the beautiful 
homes, good foods, pretty streets, clean 
children. ... I could go on and on! You 
are heiping to build good citizens. 

Yours truly, 
CAROLE BURNS 


How to Meet Your Mate 


Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould: When my 
husband died in 1945, I was pregnant; 
but I faced things fairly well and 
reasoned that time would heal my hurt 
and that I would eventually remarry. I 
determined to just enjoy my child until 
then. 

But the years went by, and everyone 
gave me up. Including me! It was diffi- 
cult enough to find single girls in my age 
group—not to mention men—until four 
of us gals organized a “Single Party.” 
Each girl would bring along a man she 
had dated but was no longer interested in. 

Through this group I met Jim His 
wife was dead, and he was left with two 
tiny boys. Now we are married, and we 
think the five of us make a wonderful 
family. Sincerely, 


(Name Withheld) 


Two Can Play 
at That Game 


Hattiesburg, Mississipp 
Dear Editors: 
s 





“Mommy always puts on her glasses 
when she reads Dr. Spock... 





“*,.. So maybe if I get’emon straight 
I can read, too, and figure out... 





**.. . how to handle mommy!” 


Note from mommy: This is Cindy, 
and she already knows how to handle 
me—and daddy too! Sincerely, 
CILE. WAIT! 


No Appliance 
Trouble Here 


Vincentown, New Jersey 

My dear Miss Davidson: Your Fix It 
Please interested me so much that I felt 
a great urge to reply, not as a housewife, 
but in behalf of the manufacturer. After 
reading the complaints from all over the 
country, I’m still on their—the manu- 
facturers’—side! 

I could go on endlessly about my 
years of use and entire satisfaction with 
all my electrical appliances. The reason ? 
I read the manufacturers’ instructions 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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SECOND PRIZE 


RCA High-Fidelity Matched Combination Radio- 
Phonograph-Tape Recorder plus an RCA 
21" Color TV Console Set!—or $2,000 cash 


This Exclusive 


(or $10,000 cash) 


| ATTENTION! FOR AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER OWNERS ONLY! 


| 5 THIRD PRIZES 


“FINEST LIVING’’ CONTEST 
6 By Telit tesa-t: Mh 
Procter & Gamble’s New 


Miracle Detergent 
for Automatic Dishwashers! 







93 FOURTH PRIZES 







Precision-made Bell & Howell 
16mm Movie Camera 
and Projector Combination 


As a dishwasher owner you know what it means to be 
free of dishwashing drudgery .. . 
the finer things of life. And now Cascade—the miracle 
detergent for your dishwasher—is bringing you a wonder- 
ful new opportunity to enjoy additional luxury! It’s 
Cascade’s ‘“‘Finest Living’’ Contest! 

Just look at all the luxurious prizes! Picture yourself 
driving America’s finest car! Think of the luxury of own- 


to have more time for 











The famous Columbia 
““360"’ K 
High-Fidelity Phonograph 


ing an RCA Combination Radio-Phonograph-Tape Re- 
corder plus a 21" Color TV Set, or a Bell & Howell Movie 
Camera and Projector, or a Columbia ‘360’? K High- 
Fidelity Phonograph. So don’t miss your big opportunity! 
Be sure to enter this Cascade contest! And, remember, 
Cascade in your dishwasher gives “‘luxurious’’ results— 
cleaner glasses, silver and china than you can get with 
any other dishwasher detergent! 


free TERE CAMELCS 


} ‘ 
































ASY! Just complete this sentence in 25 additional words or less: 


ie if the fest delengent fee my aidomoye dishwathir because... 








Hints on winning: There are so many won- 
derful things to say about Cascade you'll find 
it easy to write an entry that may win one of 
the luxurious prizes . . . perhaps the first prize! 
Here are a few hints to help you: Just remem- 
ber that Cascade is Procter & Gamble’s new 
miracle detergent for automatic dishwashers. 
It’s a completely new and different formula . . . 
the only dishwasher detergent that gets glasses, 
silver, china close-up clean! Cascade washes 


everything cleaner and clearer than any other 
detergent . . . makes glasses and china sparkle 
without the touch of a towel. What’s more, 
Cascade is specially made to eliminate water 
spotting as no other dishwasher detergent can! 
And Cascade actually helps protect your fine 
china colors and patterns . . . offers amazing 
safety for silver and aluminum, too! No won- 
der Cascade is recommended by every leading 
dishwasher manufacturer in America! 
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1. Complete the sentence ‘‘Cascade is the finest de- 
tergent for my automatic dishwasher because . . .’’—in 
25 additional words or less. Write on the entry blank at 
right or on one side of a sheet of paper. Print plainly 
your name and address. Only owners of electric auto- 
matic dishwashers are eligible to enter. 


2. Mail to “CASCADE” 

Dept. B, Box 555, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

You may enter the contest as often as you like, but each 
entry must be accompanied by the printed material that 


can be peeled from the top of a regular size Cascade box. 
(The whole box top need not be detached.) 


3. First Prize—Choice of a Continental Mark II or 
$10,000 Cash. 


Second Prize—Choice of an RCA High-Fidelity Matched 
Combination Radio-Phonograph-Tape Recorder plus an 
RCA 21" Color TV Console Set—or $2,000 Cash. 
Third Prize— (5 to be awarded) Complete Bell & Howell 
16mm Movie Camera and BEGreeton Combination. 


Fourth Prize— (93 to be awarded) Columbia ‘‘360’”’ K 
High-Fidelity Phonograph. 


4. All entries must be postmarked not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1956, and received not later than September 
15, 1956 


5. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity and 
aptness of thought . . . Judges’ decision will be final. 
Only one prize will be awarded to any one person. In 
case of ties, the full prize tied for will be awarded to each 
tying contestant. No entries will be returned. Entries, 
contents and ideas therein belong unqualifiedly to 
Procter & Gamble for any and all purposes, Except for 
incidental help from family and friends, each entry must 
be wholly the work of the person in whose name it is 
submitted, and will be disqualified for outside profes- 
sional or compensated help. 


6. Any resident of the Continental United States and 
Hawaii (not including Alaska) may compete except em- 
ployees of Procter & Gamble, its Advertising Agencies, 
and their families. Contest subject to all governmental 
regulations. 


7. All prize winners will be notified by mail. A complete 
list of all prize winners will be available on request ap- 
proximately two months after the close of the contest. 
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ENTRY 
Sey LS 


Mail to CASCADE, Dept. B, Box 555, Cincinnati 1, Chio 


| am enclosing the printed material from the top of a regular size 
Cascade box. Here is my entry in CASCADE’S “Finest Living” Contest: 
“Cascade is the finest detergent for my automatic dishwasher because 


for CASCADE’S “FINEST LIVING” CONTEST 





Complete above statement in 25 additional words or less. Use this 
Entry Blank or write your entry on one side of a sheet of paper. 


| own a (Brand Name) Automatic Dishwasher. 











NAME = 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 

Entry must be postmarked not later than September 1, 1956 


Whats New in 
Colgate Dental Cream 


thats ISS NG- 
in every other leading 
toothpaste? 


Its GARDOL! 
| And no other toothpaste helps 
/ protect so many people 
so effectively and so safely 
against both Sap gi, 
bad breath and 
tooth decay! 















GARDOL IS COLGATE’S TRADE-MARK 
FOR SODIUM N-LAUROYL SARCOSINATE 


HOW COLGATE’S BAD BREATH ALL 


He Z ee . 145 oe 





Colgate’s with Gardol helps 
stop bad breath all day for 
most people with just one 
brushing! Instantly sweeps 
away bacteria that cause bad 
breath originating in the 
mouth... gives youa cleaner, 
fresher breath all day! And 
Colgate’s famous flavor is 
preferred the world over! 


Unlike other leading tooth- 
pastes, Colgate Dental 
Cream forms an invisible, pro- 
tective shield around teeth 
that fights decay all day! Ask 
your dentist how often to 
brush your teeth. But remem- 
ber! One Colgate brushing 
fights decay-causing bacteria 
12 hours—or more! 


Colgate’s with Gardol is safe 
—even for children under six. 
No other leading toothpaste” 
can give you long-lasting 
Gardol protection, with such 
complete safety for every 
member of your family! No 
other company can match 
Colgate’s 79 years of denti- 
frice research! 


ao, *r4e TOP THREE BRANDS 


1%| SAFE for children of All Ages! 
SAFE to Use in All Water Areas! 


AFTER COLGATE’S, 


Cannot stain or discolor teeth! 








CLEANS YOUR BREATH “i GUARDS YOUR TEETH | 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 

and follow them; and, last but not least, 
always select reliable dealers, and 
products, before buying. This I feel is 
the secret of my success. 

From one who rarely has to have “‘it 
fixed’’—your enthusiastic and constant 
JOURNAL reader, 


MRS. R. W. HAINES 


Bring on That Dessert! 


Michigan City, Indiana 
Dear Editor: Two or possibly three 
years ago, you gave a recipe for cherry- 
tapioca pudding. I have misplaced my 
recipe and my family can’t seem to live 
without it. Since I can’t get along with- 
out my family, I wonder if you might 
send me the recipe if you still have it in 
your files? (We did.—ED.) 
Thank you for the JOURNAL. 
MRS. DALE OLSON 


Fun With Children 


Stockton, California 

Dear Editors: One day Gertrude, the 
principal of the grammar school down 
the hill from my home, called me on the 
phone. With a certain amount of despair 
she said, ‘‘That little boy next door to 
you is too much of a problem for me! 
I’m going to have to ask his father to 
take him out of kindergarten. He’s in- 
corrigibly tardy. He doesn’t bring a 
proper lunch. He won't learn. He plays 
hooky,’ and she began to cry. “But he 
brings me the most adorable little bou- 
quets of flowers he steals from other peo- 
ple’s gardens on his way to school.” 

R.’s mother was in Reno. For just 
cause. But the housekeeper could not 
cope with a five-year-old who had sud- 
denly been confronted with a divorce in 
his home, and missed his entire family. 

Gertrude added, “And that awful 
child from the top of the hill. He can’t 
help it. He’s never been in an American 
school before—but he’s so dirty and 
quarrelsome. What can I do to keep him 
from being an example?” 

I said, ‘Gertrude, I've always wanted 
children. Hold on and I'll see what I can 
do. Send R. home to me today, instead of 
to that deserted house where he sleeps!” 

That was the beginning—and soon the 
news was out! ‘‘That woman on Look- 
out Mountain Avenue is running a free 
playground for all the afternoon kinder- 
gartners!’’ The mothers all knew me. I 
was the only childless woman member of 
the P:T.A- 

Every day there was a party. R. per- 
sonally supervised Hans’ washing up as 
soon as they got to my house. 

An amazing commentary—R. was 
overage for kindergarten, but he skipped 
the first grade the next year. 

Appended is a list of the things we did 
to make our free nursery-kindergarten 
“school” a treat for the children and for 
me: 


1. Colored ice in lemonade. A bottle of 
vegetable coloring will last for more than 
a year of active use. Add a few drops to 
water in ice-cube trays, stir and freeze. 

2. Colored cellophane straws in differ- 
ent colors to identify the children’s 
glasses. The straws may be rinsed out, 
placed back in the same cleaned glass. No 
passing along colds that way. And vari- 
ety is not only the spice of life—it zs life. 

3. Small colored popcorn balls (about 
two inches in diameter); color white 
corn sirup with vegetable dyes for cold 
weather, to be served with mugs of cocoa. 

4. For very special occasions, Striped 
Ice. Freeze 14" layer of red water in cube 
tray. When hard, place 14” layer of 
white ice-cold water in spoonfuls over 
red ice layer and put tray of cubes back 
in the refrigerator. When frozen hard, 
top with 14” layer of blue ice water and 
freeze again. (For Fourth of July lemon- 
ade, of course.) Halloween, I make 
bright orange ice with a few soaked and 
puffed seedless raisins in it. Stir the 
raisins up when ice begins to make a solid 
mush. For a tiny girl’s birthday party I 
froze a single Cecil Brunner rosebud in 
each cube of white ice. 

5. For cold days cut tiny biscuits from 
14"-thick dough, using a large thimble 
as a cutter. Make a million of these! 
Don’t overbake them. They usually 
brown in 120 seconds. You'll eat half of 
‘em before the kids get home! 
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6. Another cold-day suggestion. Tiny 
Tot Crepes Suzette: 2’ diameter pan- 
cakes spread with jelly or jam and rolled 
and skewered with a toothpick. 

7. If you have trouble getting spinach 
into your own or your neighbor's chil- 
dren, chop it up, using fresh central 
leaves only. Raw. Add chopped green 
onions and a couple of chopped hard- 
boiled eggs. Moisten with mayonnaise or 
boiled dressing to a paste and spread on 
whole-wheat-bread sandwiches. 

8. Save your empty nail-polish bot- 
tles. Clean out with remover and soap- 
suds, and use them for individual vases 
at table settings. Let the children pick 
and arrange flowers. 

9. For your table get cheap cotton 
cloth or dye unbleached muslin and 
make rectangle place matsand napkins to 
match. Stitch around several times one 
inch in from the edge, on the machine, 
and ravel out the edge into fringe. 

10. Use dates, figs, raisins and nuts fre- 
quently in nut cups, instead of candy. 
Your dentist will tell you about the value 
of these swects for your children’s teeth. 

Sincerely, 
LESLYN MacDONALD MOCABEE 


Diabetics Can 
Have Babies 


Delmar, New York 

Dear Editor: I have a sixteen-year-old 
daughter who has been diabetic for ten 
years. She has never considered herself 
significantly handicapped, unfortunate 
or limited. Her diabetes, although severe, 
is well controlled and she is healthy and 
lively with a bright outlook on life. 

In the February JOURNAL, Dr. Henry 
B. Safford makes this statement: ‘‘Had 
you been a diabetic of many years— 
since childhood, for instance—it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that you would have 
become pregnant at all.” 

Fortunately I chanced upon a book re- 
cently, Treatment of Diabetes Mellitus, 
by Joslin, Root, White and Marble, 
ninth edition, 1952. On page 669 Dr. 
Priscilla White writes concerning juve- 
nile diabetics (observed in the Joslin 
Clinic) who have survived twenty or 
more years of their disease: “One hun- 
dred ninety-five females reported mar- 
riage with 289 pregnancies—with 75 per 
cent fetal survival.” 

On page 679, ‘Fertility in Diabetes,” 
she writes that statistics from obstetrical 
hospitals imply that diabetic women are 
not fertile, some reporting one diabetic 
pregnancy in about every 1000 deliver- 
ies. She further states, ““This, however, 
is the expected rate since only about one 
woman in 1000 of childbearing age is a 
diabetic. Observations in diabetic clinics 
suggest a high fertility rate. .. . Increase 
in the fertility rate of diabetes has fol- 
lowed the course of improved control of 
the disease.” 

I have read every issue of the JOURNAL 
for over twenty years with pleasure and 
inspiration. It is truly the ‘‘Magazine 
Women Believe In.’ So Iam concerned 
for any of the (quoting Doctor White 
again) ‘‘50,000 former juvenile diabetics 
who are or soon will be potentially 
childbearing” who might be upset upon 
reading Doctor Safford’s statement. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. FREDERICK M. ECKEL 








Contrary World 


Hudson, New York 
Dear Editors: My Janet is four right 
now, and it’s a contrary world.... 


I'M Four 
When I feel like 
Sleeping in cribs 
And wearing bibs, 
Using bottles for drinks, 
My mother thinks 
I’m loo big. 


But if I wanna 

Dry glasses and dishes 

Or own some goldfishes 

Or cut the cake in the middle 
I’m too liddle. 


And just a note further: you do us 
busy mothers a great disservice—the 
day my JOURNAL arrives, I get ab- 
solutely nothing done around the house! 

Very sincerely, 
DORIS ANNE HOLM 


















How to pick carpets 
your husband will love 


...those heavenly carpets by LEES 


When he thinks of you he’ll think of nice things. 

Of the luxury of Lees Carpets all through the house! 

Of pleasant things! How easy it is to keep Lees 

Carpets clean and glowing! Of practical things! 

How well you run your budget on easy time payments and 
enjoy Lees Carpets as you pay. Visit your Lees dealer. 

See Lees Sierra, shown here, and a wide array of 


Lees beauties that will win his heart and yours! 


EASIER CARE 








Stomach UPSET 


Indigestion? Nausea? Diarrhea? 


Hospital Tests prove Pepto-Bismol works 
where Soda and Alkalizers fail! 


Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in 
the stomach...where overdoses 
of soda and alkalizers may actu- 
ally prolong the upset! 


Pepto-Bismol also helps calm 
distress in the intestinal tract 
... Where soda and alkalizers 
never help! 





Pepto-Bismol’s special medicinal formula 
soothes both the irritated stomach and intes- 
tinal walls with a gentle coating action. Pepto- 
Bismol helps retard gas formation; calm heart- B 
burn, nausea. Hospital tests also prove it con- 
trols simple diarrhea—without constipating. 
No wonder Pepto-Bismol is America’s > “cy 
leading family remedy for upset stomach! 


Take Hospital Tested 


Pepto-Bismol 


..- Gnd fee/ good again! 








A NORWICH PRODUCT 
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IDomesticity 


Especially Me likes the old stone wall where deer grass grows. 


i is my daughter Cicely’s idea that 
we could keep a broom down by the 
pond, and keep sweeping the algae 
away. But it only folds itself right back 
and it is so hard to swim and wield a 
broom. I prefer to shut my eyes and 
strike out and assume the algae is full 
of minerals. I read somewhere that we 
might be eating it one day. 

Now the truth seems to be that if you 
have a pond with fish and frogs and, 
alas, turtles, a pond edged with wild 
flags in spring and Queen Anne’s lace 
and goldenrod in late summer, you 
have algae in the hot months. If we had 
a Hollywood swimming pool, cerulean- 
blue cement on the bottom, crystalline- 
clear sterile water pumped in and out, 
then we should have no trouble. 

But we would not have the rushing 
brook purling over fallen logs and tum- 
bled boulders. We would not have the 
forget-me-nots dipping blue lace into 
the water, fish leaping in the twilight 
stillness. The blue heron standing on 


one stilt at the shallow place where the - 


minnows dart. I reflect, as I consider 
the algae, that dumping in stuff to kill it 
would also change it from a wildlife 
home to just another swimming pool. 
It is a law of life that you can’t have 
everything, so I swim happily around, 
feeling rather smug, if the truth be told, 
because our pond is sweet amber water. 
What’s a little algae? 

As we sit on the terrace sunning our- 
selves, and sipping cool drinks tangy 
with lemon, I pursue my thoughts. 
There are some people, I reflect, nipping 
up a cracker, who concentrate so hard 
on what is wrong with anything that 
they never get around to enjoying what 
is right. For instance, people who could 
watch Laurence Olivier’s matchless por- 
trayal of Richard III with the great 
beauty, amazing casting, deep under- 
standing of Shakespeare, and say after- 


ward, ‘‘Well, the battle scenes weren’ 
very good.” 

It may well be that to be truly happy 
one must have the ability to appreciati 
rather than depreciate. I dare say on 
can find fault in anything on this earth 
if one works at it. But how tiresome 

What a great gift water is! We could 
live longer without food than withou| 
water. And how casually we turn thé 
faucet and let it run. How easily we 
drive along the river roads and miss the 
beauty of riffles around the bend, wil) 
lows bending over. 

As for the ocean, it is to me the reali 
zation of infinity. When we go to thi 
ocean for a weekend, | can sit and lool 
at the water rolling in and feel the peac; 
of God in every breaking wave. On th| 
great beach, diminished to being of ni 
more importance than a grain of sand 
I feel eased, strengthened, as if I wer 
in the hollow of God’s hand. 

As the hot days grow hotter, wi 
change the rhythm of our life. Jill say, 
the weeds keep the vegetables mor 
moist and help the crop. Now we hay) 
read Ruth Stout’s book on How t 
Have a Green Thumb Without an Ach 
ing Back, we know this is so. Rut! 
Stout mulches and lets things alone 
What a wonderful way to get bumpe 
beans and tomatoes and lettuce an 
carrots. So Jill stops pulling weeds i) 
the blazing sun (so they wilt faster) an: 
sits with The Last Hurrah and reads 

We carry our trays to the coolest spa 
and eat slowly. Decide the dogs all nee: 


baths, but we will wash them two a day} | 


not all at once. Think we can put of 
painting the back kitchen until “‘a littl 
later.” Wonder if the beans will go an 
other day without getting mature. (W 
freeze all vegetables when just youn| 
and butter tender.) Feel the gate wil 
not fall off the hinges until next Tuesday 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 
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LADIES' HOME JOUR- 
NAL BOOK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION by Eliza- 
beth Halsey. Work won- 
ders in your home with 
this big manual! 237 
pages, 400 illustrations, 
dozens in glorious full col- 
or! Pub. edition, $6.95. 


THE TONTINE by Thom- 
as B. Costain. The excit- 
ing novel about history's 
greatest gamble and how 
it affected the lives of 4 
generations. 2 vols., 930 
pages. Pub. ed., $5.95 


THE MAN IN THE GRAY 
FLANNEL SUIT by Sloan 
Wilson. Brilliant, smash- 
hit novel about the pri- 
vate life, marriage and 
career of a New York 
executive. Pub. ed., $3.50. 


KIPLING: A Selection of 
his Stories and Poems by 
John Beecroft. This great 
writer's finest works, in- 
cluding Kim, The Jungle 
Book and all his most be- 
loved short stories and 
poems. Handsomely illus- 
trated. 2 vols. 1036 pages. 
Pub. edition, $7.50. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MODERN AMERICAN 
HUMOR. Bennett Cerf, 
Ed. A fabulous collection 
of the top laughs of our 
century...704 pages jam- 
packed with fun from ev- 
ery corner of the U.S.A.! 


FAVORITE STORIES Old 
and New. For Ages 6 to 8. 
Selected by Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg. 100 of the 
world’s finest children’s 
stories, folk tales and 
adventures. Beautifully il- 
lustrated by Kurt Weise. 


AMY VANDERBILT'S 
COMPLETE BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE. A complete- 
ly new guide to gracious 
living by America’s fore- 
most authority . . . your 
way to be sure you are so- 
cially correct always. 704 
pages ! Pub. edition, $5.50. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN PRESI- 
DENTS by Jobn and Alice 
Durant. An endlessly fas- 
cinating book that answers 
every question about every 
president in words and 
pictures. Contains much 
new material. 566 illustra- 
tions! Pub. ed., $10.00. 


IMPERIAL WOMAN by 
Pearl S. Buck. This fa- 
Mous author gives us, for 
the first time, the complete, 
unforgettable story of one 
of the most bewitching 
women who ever lived— 
Tzu Hsi, last Empress of 
China! Pub. ed., $4.95. 


AROUND THE U.S.A. & 
AROUND THE WORLD 
IN PICTURES. Runyon & 
Bergane take you to all 
the 48 States and on 10 
tours around the world! 
2,000 breath-taking pho- 
tos; 20 maps; 832 pages. 
Exciting text! 2 vols. Orig. 
pub. edition, $12.50. 


HAMMOND'S New Su- 
preme WORLD ATLAS. 
A top-notch all new atlas 
—with 100 maps in full 
color, the Jatest Census 
figures, 16 history maps. 
Measures 934” by 1234”. 


MODERN HOME MED- 
ICAL ADVISER Fd. by 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. 24 
Brcclalists tell you all 
about disease and illness— 
both symptoms and treat- 
ment. Pub. edition, $4.95, 


LIFE 1S WORTH LIVING 
(1 & WW) by Fulton J. 
Sheen. Over 50 full-length 
scripts of Bishop Sheen's 
inspiring TV programs in 
book form. Orig. 2 vols., 
Pub. edition, $7925. 


10,000 GARDEN QUES- 
TIONS ANSWERED. Ed, 
by F. F. Rockwell. 15 ex- 
perts answer every ques- 
tion you may ask about 
every phase of gardening. 
A 1,488-page indexed en- 
cyclopedia. 10 books in 
one! Pub. edition, $4.95. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
COOKING by Meta Giv- 
en, Gives you a marvelous 
new approach to cooking! 
Plans meals, guides shop- 
Ping ; contains over 2,000 
superb recipes, hundreds 
of great food pictures. 
2 vols. Pub. ed., $10.00. 
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Most Beautiful, Useful 
Decorating Book Ever 
Published. Actually 








The Finest Works 
of This Immortal 


















Measures 101/,” x 14") F Writer! 
Pub. edition, $6.95 ¢ Handsomely 
Illustrated 






1036 pages! 















100 
Best-Loved 
Children’s Tales 
For Ages 6 to 8 
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Indispensable 
a For the Home 
Pub. edition, 
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Best Humor 
Anthology 
In A Decade! 
Pub. edition, 
$3.95 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Which 3 Books Do You Want for only $2 if you join the Literary Guild now 


Literary Guild of America, Inc., Publishers 

Dept. 7LHJ, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me the THREE books checked below as my Membership Gift Books and first selec- 

tion; bill me only $2.00, plus shipping, for all three books: 

[-) Amy Vanderbilt's (D Ency. of Modern CD Ladies’ Home Journal 

Etiquette American Humor Interior Decoration 

(J Around U.S.A. & World [] Favorite Stories [] Life Is Worth Living 
in Pictures (Set) [-] Hammond's World Atlas (_] The Man in the Gray American Presidents 

[] Encyclopedia of [) Imperial Woman Flannel Suit [] 10,000 Garden Questions 
Cooking (Set) [_} Kipling (Set) (_] The Tontine 

Enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild and send me ‘‘Wings’’ every month so I can decide 

whether or not I want to receive the Guild selection described. My only obligation is to accept 

four selections, or alternates, per year at only $2.00 each (plus shipping), regardless of the 

higher publishers’ prices. For each four books I accept, I will receive a free Bonus Book — and 

I may resign my membership at any time after purchasing four books. 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted I will! return 
all books in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled. 





HE Literary Guild wants you to share with its nearly one million readers these 

membership advantages: SAVINGS up to 50% on the important new novels 
you want to read; valuable FREE Bonus Books; your choice of the best books as 
soon as they are published. Almost without exception, Guild selections have been 
at or near the top of national best-seller lists! 


HOW THE GUILD OPERATES. Each month our editors select from all the novels 
submitted by the publishers the one best book — which is then fully described in 
“Wings’’, the illustrated magazine members receive each month. These books are 
regularly priced at $3.50, $3.75 and even $4.00 ~ yet as a Guild member you 
get them for only $2.00 each, plus shipping. (Occasional extra-value selections 
at somewhat higher prices). If you don’t want the selection, you choose an alternate 
or tell us not to send any book. You need not accept a book every month; you can 
take as few as fowr a year, and you will receive a FREE Bonus Book for each four 
books you accept. You pay postman nothing; your bill is due later — and you may 
cancel membership at any time after accepting four books. 


SEND NO MONEY — JUST THE COUPON. Why not join zow while you can 
have THREE books (a value up to $32.50 in the publishers’ editions) on 
approval! You may return them within 7 days and owe nothing, or pay only 
$2.00 for all three books and become a Literary Guild member on a trial basis. 
Then you need accept only three more books at only $2.00 each during the com- 
ing twelve months. So mail the coupon today/ 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, INC., Publishers, Garden City, New York 


[(-] Modern Home 
Medical Adviser 
C] Pictorial History of 


























Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street and No 


Zone.... State. : wiesaue os 
Selection price in Canada, $2.20 plus shipping. Address LITERARY GUILD 
(Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada. 
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mSiLLOUlD 


PRELL.. 


Absolutely unique, emerald-clear new Liquid Prell is extra rich . 





.. that’s why 
it leaves your hair looking ‘Radiantly Alive’. And your hair falls into place 
so easily, yet feels delightfully soft and silky. Truly a luxurious shampoo, 
Liquid Prell bursts instantly into mounds of richer, more effective lather. 
Try it today. There’s radiant beauty in every drop! 


JUST POUR LIQUID PRELL...and you'll see the glorious difference! 


Never too thin or watery — Never too thick, with a 


“filming” ingredient that 
can dull hair like many 
cream shampoos. 


Extra-Rich Liquid Prell 
has just the right consist- 
ency. It won’t run and it 
never leaves a dulling film. 


) never too messy or wasteful 


like SO Many 





ordinary 
l 
liquid shampoos. 





And you’ll love 

PRELL CONCENTRATE— 
leaves hair extra clean... 
extra radiant! 


Not a cream—not a liquid— 

but a clear shampoo concentrate 
that contains more cleansing 
ingredients, ounce for ounce, 
than any other type of shampoo! 
That’s why Prell Concentrate 
leaves your hair extra clean, 
extra radiant! 





CREATED BY PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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WHY MAKE 


I'l HARDER 


FOR JOHNNY 


TO READ? 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


DELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 





“LE PAYSAGE AU BATEAU,” 

etching by Alphonse Legros 

(French School, 1837-1911). Size, 7°4” x 16”. 
Legros was strongly influenced by Millet. 


Executive Editor: Mary Bass, Special Projects Editor: Laura Lou Brookman 


There is much criticism of American public 
education, most of which boils down to 
whether, in an age of mass education, the 
majority of children are capable of absorb- 
ing studies once reserved for a smaller pro- 
portion of our youth. But this question 
hardly touches the matter of primary educa- 
tion, which has been universal in America 
for generations. 

The first of all primary studies is reading, 
and the question is whether the American 
public-school system is making it easier or 
harder for a child to learn to read and write. 
If we are making it harder than necessary, 
the child’s attitude toward all future studies 
will be affected. If he becomes initially dis- 
couraged about his own capacities, he will 
shrink from studies that offer even greater 
challenges. 

Reading is a form of verbal communica- 
tion. The first such communication is by 
speech—i.e., by sound. Even a two-year-old 
is not wordless. He learns to speak by asso- 
ciating certain sounds with specific objects 
or persons, helped by picture books dis- 
playing things that may not be present in his 
immediate environment, as a city child who 
has never seen a cow learns to identify the 
picture of a cow with the sound of the word. 

How large a vocabulary a child already 
possesses when he begins to learn to read 
will depend on many factors, especially 
upon the conversation he hears around him, 
and how he approaches reading 
will be influenced by the habits of 
his elders. 

Children imitate their elders 
and seek to share their experi- 
ences. In a family where reading 
is obviously a pleasure to the 
parents, their offspring will usu- 
ally want to participate in it and 
manifest a desire to do so. My 
father taught me to read at five. I 
know that this was so, because 
when I went to school at six I 
was Immediately put into the sec- 
ond class in reading. I assume he 
did not push me to learn, ai- 
though, being British born and 
educated, he would have thought 
five an appropriate age at which 
to begin, for in England reading, then, be- 
gan in kindergarten, preschool, and still 
does. However, in our home there was 
daily reading aloud, if only from the Bible 
at family prayers. My father derived enor- 
mous pleasure from reading. Buying books 
was the sole extravagance of his self-denying 
life. | remember his being gently chided by 
my mother, and by his sister who brought 
us up after her death, for thus spending 
more than ‘“‘we can really afford.’’ So books 
appeared in my childish mind as a source of 
pleasure and as costly treasures. An early 
desire to read would therefore seem natural. 
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How, you will ask, was I taught to read? 

Of course I have no recollection of the 
process. But I know what it must have been. 
I must have been taught by the only method 
employed by any teacher since the dawn of 
Western civilization, and even long before 
that date in the Eastern Mediterranean 
world. 

The only one, that is to say, until some 
modern American educators thought they 
knew better. 

A child beginning to read is already in 
possession of a vocabulary—an accumula- 
tion of vocables, ““words especially presented 
in relation to their sound.” Logically, there- 
fore, reading starts from there. The “old- 
fashioned” child—and nearly every modern 
child in the world except the American— 
learned to visualize sounds—to see what he 
had hitherto only heard or spoken. To help 
him make this transition, the alphabet had 
been devised, surely one of the greatest hu- 
man inventions, dating back farther than 
the archaeologists have traced. We are not 
even sure of the origin of the alphabet com- 
mon to Western languages. We only know 
that it reached us via ancient Greece but did 
not originate there, but in an older, East 
Mediterranean Semitic culture. 

The alphabet opened the way to the visual 
recognition of words, not by picture sym- 
bols (hieroglyphics, Chinese ideograms) but 
by sound symbols, and this provided the 
easiest, most natural and most rational way 
of learning to read and write. It was a labor- 
saving device of the first order, consciously 
so designed. 

So for thousands of years in every culture 
that possessed that priceless boon, the al- 
phabet, children have learned to read and 
write by mastering the symbols of sounds. 
It is a form of shorthand. Children have 
learned their “letters,” with all the variations 
of sound associated with them and with 
combinations of them, and so visualized the 
letters assembled in words. To be literate 
means to be “‘lettered,”’ and ‘“‘literature”’ is 
fine letters. And although there are many 
sounds and combinations of letters to ex- 
press sounds, their number is_ strictly 
limited. There are not 150,000 of them, 
which is the number of words that any 
reader of the LApDiES’ HOME JOURNAL is 
likely unconsciously to know. 

Everybody learned to read via translating 
sound until, less than a generation ago, 
some American experimental educators de- 
cided that the alphabet was expendable. One 
could, they thought, leap across the transi- 
tion of sound to vision and present the 
whole word regardless of its component 
letters and syllables, related, as they are, to 
what the stillilliterate child already possesses. 

This was certainly a revolutionary ad- 
vance calling for extreme temerity—or very 


careful testing. CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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Drum Cake. Bake a Yankee-Doodle-Dandy Cake, with Betty Crocker Chocolate Malt Cake Mix! Frost it with Betty § 
Crocker Angel Fluff Frosting Mix. Peppermint candy canes and gay maraschino cherries make drum lacings and sticks. 


“| guarantee a perfect cake | 


I 
every time you bake 


cake...after cake...after cake!" 
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% Summer Delight. Bake a high 'n 
wy slight Betty Crocker Angel Food Cake. 
% @ The whites of 13 farm-fresh eggs are 


Angel Food © b right in the mix. Heap with raspberries 
or blueberries. Add whipped cream. 








ey 


Celebrate America’s birthday with a hip-hip-hooray 
kind of cake that’s more fun than fireworks. Our Drum 
Cake, for instance. Perfect for a 4th of July party! Or 
make it just for family fun—it’s that easy! We picked 
Chocolate Malt—the youngsters love it so. 


Another gay-as-fireworks cake—and this one needs 
no frosting! —is our new Confetti Angel Food— 


showered through with spangles of colored sweet- 
ness. They’re right in the mix, of course. And right 
in the mix, too—just like our regular Angel Food— 
Betty Crocker Answer Cake. 
It's new—all in 1 package! Yellow Cake 
Mix, Checolate Fudge Frosting Mix, 
even the baking pan! Mark portions 
with peppermint sticks. Add candles. 


are the whites of 13 farm-fresh eggs! 







Outdoor meals make entertaining easy! Set up your 
outdoor buffet with special touches, like candles and 
fresh flowers from your garden. And end the meal with 
a festive climax: our Peanut Cream Loaf. Or if it’s a 
picnic, take along a plain loaf cake! 





Yowre sure of a melt-in-your-mouth perfect cake 
every time—for Betty Crocker mixes are made from 
real home recipes, with the same fine ingredients 
you'd use. Softasilk Cake Flour. Pure vegetable short- 
ening. The finest flavoring. And you add fresh eggs, 
so your cake tastes homemade-fresh every time. Bake 
one right now, why don’t you? And win special kisses! 


Betty Cnocker 


Yes, all our Betty Crocker mixes—Cake, Frosting, Brownies, Date Bars, Pie er ot lee a - — 
Crust, Answer Cake—are guaranteed to come out perfect, or send the box top to Betty 5 : at 
Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back. 


Marble Fudge Sundae. Top Betty 
Crocker Marble Cake with ice cream. 
Make sauce with Betty Crocker In- 
stant Chocolate Fudge Frosting Mix. 





Peanut Cream Loaf. Bake Betty 
Crocker Peanut Delight Cake Mix in 


Trix Cakes. Frost your cupcakes 
with new Betty Crocker Angel Fluff 






New! Gay Party Cake! Betty 





Frosting Mix, trim with Trix —the gay 2 loaf pans, 81/7 x4%x2V»”" for 35 to are aes Crocker Confetti Angel Food Mix has 
fruit-colored cereal. For cupcake 40 min. at 350°. Split 1 loaf in 3 layers. itt colorful bits of sweetness right in the 
Fill and frost with whipped cream, chill. Lee eS mix. Needs no frosting to win praise. 
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Add . ~<& 
new magic 
to meals! 


Deviled Omelet. Underwood’s spicy goodness makes 
an omelet something special! Just spoon Underwood 
Deviled Ham generously on fluffy omelet. Fold 
over and serve. Underwood’s is always made from 
whole hams and natural spices — nothing else! 


Glorifies everyday foods 


Why not plan your next meal 
around Underwood Deviled 
Ham? Wm. Underwood Co., 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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Strawberry Cream Freeze 


(Makes 6 Servings) 





Nocooking! [RR > am 
= Mutter sae 
Norefreezing!} == 


Borden’s magic ingredient! 


Vf, pint (1 cup) Borden’s Light Sour Cream 
1 (15 0z.) can Eagle Brand Sweet :ned 
Condensed Milk 
1 (10 0z.) package frozen strawberries, 
defrosted and crushed 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Just combine sour cream, Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk, strawberries 
and vanilla; mix thoroughly. Set refriger- 
ator control at coldest point. Pour mix into 
tray, freeze until firm, about 6 hours. Gar- 
nish with whipped cream, mint. 


FREE! 
4 


oy 5) For a copy of my free book, Borden’s 
‘Re uy, Eagle Brand 70 Magic Recipes, write 
Sk? Dept. LH 7, Box 175, N. Y. 46. 
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COOLER CHEST! 





| a aluminum chest will hold a full 
case of beverages. Equipped with a 
bottle opener, a drain plug, and remov- 
able food tray it is ideal for picnic or 
traveling enjoyment. 


To earn yours send us five 2-year Ladies’ 
Home Journal subscriptions at $6 each 
or three 2-year Saturday Evening Post 
subscriptions at $10 each. All subscrip- 
tions must be sold outside your home 
at the full advertised price. Both new 
and renewa!s count. but not your per- 
sonal or personal gift subscriptions. 


Write your order on plain paper and mail 
with your own name and address and full 
remittance to us. Offer good in conti- 
nental U.S. only, until October 31, 1956. 
Sorry, no cooler chests may be sold for cash. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
713 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
The experimenters, after nearly a genera- 
tion, have convinced few public-school sys- 
tems outside the United States—except the 
Soviet Union, which, in the early days of the 
revolution, was willing to try anything once, 
but which quickly abandoned the American 
innovation. The new method has seeped ina 
halfhearted way into Canada and Great Brit- 
ain. Everywhere else it has been rejected. 

How the innovators managed to carry 
their point in our own public-school system 
and in every state of the Union is a mystery 
to me. But carry it they did. The old primers, 
readers and techniques of teaching went into 
ash cans, and new primers, textbooks and 
readers came in, written by the apologists of 
the new order, and monopolizing the school 
market. 

Now there is nothing sacred about teach- 
ing methods. They have been enormously 
improved in this country and everywhere 
else. But it must be the contention of every 
rational mind that to challenge the experi- 
ence of centuries puts the burden upon the 
experimenters to prove that the new method 
is more rational than the old one, that chil- 
dren taught by the new method learn more 
easily, quickly and thoroughly than those 
taught by the former one, acquire larger 
written vocabularies, and that their speech 
and spelling are likewise improved. 

This, to my mind, is what the modernists 
(who are now the defenders of the status quo) 
have failed to do. They have, of course, ar- 
gued the case, issuing broadsides of polem- 
ics and pedagogical gobbledegook whenever 
challenged, without demonstrating either 
that the innovation is reasonable, or that it 
works better than the 
long-established method. 
And the burden of proof 
is upon them. 

A heavy assault on their 
fortress was made by Ru- 
dolf Flesch in Wuy 
JOHNNY CAN’T READ, pub- 
lished by Harper and 
Brothers last year. Doc- 
tor Flesch, although he 
teaches practical writing in New York Uni- 
versity, is not a professional educator. He 
addressed his book not to the educators, 
whom he found hardened in their sins, but 
to parents. “Johnny” is a real boy, whose 
mother, a friend of the author, was distressed 
because her twelve-year-old son, who did 
not appear feeble-minded, could not read 
and was backward in school for that reason. 
Doctor Flesch tried to help Johnny and found 
that he was illiterate in the exact meaning of 
that word. He did not know his letters. Doc- 
tor Flesch taught them to him, and—lo and 
behold!—Johnny could read. 

Doctor Flesch thereafter put in months 
visiting classrooms, talking with students, 
teachers and parents, and working througha 
vast accumulation of books and study ma- 
terials. He assaulted the citadel spiritedly 
and fully armed. But the counterbroadside 
was immediate and fierce. The educators 
rushed into the fray with statements by ex- 
perts and articles by teachers and laymen 
whom they plentifully provided with ma- 
terial. But in none I have read—and I have 
read a large file of them—have I found ra- 
tionally acceptable support for their conten- 
tion. 


Enetish,” they said, “is not a phonetic 
language.” The statement is incorrect. 
Every language with an alphabet and a dic- 
tionary is, by definition, phonetic. It is true 
that although there are phonetic irregulari- 
ties in all Western languages, English is the 
most wayward by far. “Phase,” “philos- 
ophy” and “photograph” are phase, phi- 
losophie and Photographie in French and 
German also, while the Italian more ration- 
ally (and phonetically) begins the same words 
with an f. 

Thirteen per cent of English words are ir- 
regularly spelled. In no other language is 
“ough” pronounced 0 as in thorough, uas in 
through, awe as in ought, and uff as in tough. 
English phonetics infuriated the rational 
mind of George Bernard Shaw—although he 
had no trouble with them himself. He de- 
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Knowledge is proud that 
he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he 
knows no more. 
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clared that all English letters and combina- 
tions of them could be reduced to fort 
sounds, and in his will left funds to promote 
phonetic reform. “Thru,” ‘“thoro” and 
other changes to make written words more 
phonetically agreeable have entered Amer- 
ican writing at some levels, although they 
have not been accepted by the dictionary— 
which, note, is a compilation of words by 
sound: diction. 


Asa it is not so bad as it seems. Eighty- 
seven per cent of English words are regularly 
spelled, and English-speaking children, un- 
like French and German, must not master 
the fact that every noun has a gender, that 
the moon in French is a lady (/a lune), and 
in Germany a gentleman (der Mond), and 
that the article changes its spelling according 
to case. With all its phonetic irregularities, 
English is still the easiest language to learn 
to read and write. And its aberrational 
phonetics are nevertheless the only tools 
which, once mastered, enable a person to 
read anything. A child can learn to read in 
another way, but if he does so the accom- 
plishmentis inthe nature of a miracle. The al- 
phabet was designed to take the miracle out 
of reading. And despite the fact that the 
whole-word method is now the accepted one, 
many teachers have discovered that they just 
cannot teach reading that way and have 
quietly gone back to phonic reading. 

But they are, to an extent, forced to mix 
up the two methods, because primers and 
readers are designed for the word method, 
by which the child is expected to learn to see 
every word as a whole without breaking it 
down into its component letters and sylla- 
bles. Readers, it is ar- 
gued—you and I—don’t 
read letter by letter and 
syllable by syllable. We 
‘recognize words at a 
glance and even take in 
whole sentences at a. 
glance. 

But this capacity has 
nothing whatever to do 
with /earning to read. It 
is the result of much reading. To try to teach 
a child to read by recognizing a whole word, 
regardless of its phonetic construction, means 
that either every single word must be learned 
separately, as an image, while, at the same 
time, the child memorizes its meaning, or 
that one learns by guesswork, which is the 
way many children are learning—or rather 
not learning. 

Words of the same approximate length 
containing largely similar letters look alike 
to a child. “People” can be confused with 
“purple,” silver’ with “sliver, and so on. 
Only by spelling the word out, mentally or 
aloud, is the difference immediately estab- | 
lished. Some children and adults have pho- 
tographic memories, but it is nothing one | 
can count on. 

While I was thinking about this article, — 
two twelve-year-olds participated ina spell- | 
ing contest on a TV program. The high | 
point of ithe runoff was to ask each child | 
to spell a whole sentence, ‘‘Cataclysmic | 
circumstances often frustrate gubernatorial | 
aspirations.” This looks like a tough or- | 
der, and if the children had tackled each 
word as a whole they would have suc- 
ceeded only by some extraordinary powers. 
But they didn’t. They spelled each word 
out in their minds syllable by syllable— 
you could see and hear them doing it: 
cat-a-clys-mic; gu-ber-na-to-ri-al. Since the 
words are, with one exception, phonetically 
regular, they were easy to spell by the phonic 
method. I found it significant that the only 
word on which one of the children hesitated 
was ‘often,’ which has come to be pro- 
nounced without the ¢, although in early 
speech it was sounded. 

They were American twelve-year-olds, but 
despite modern theories they were spelling 
in the way we oldsters all learned to spell 
Even to repeating the word at the beginning 
and end of spelling it. 

The assumption that children should 
simultaneously learn the meaning of every 
word and phrase they learn to read and spell 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 
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/offee Float — drop a generous amount of your favor- 
e ice cream into good iced coffee—coffee ice cream, of 
ourse, or vanilla, chocolate, mint or maple walnut. 


Zoffee Julep — coolest looking, coolest tasting mid- 
summer drink! Add a dash of mint flavor to iced coffee; 
serve in silver or aluminum tumblers, well frosted. 
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Wonderful new ways to 


Send for this exciting, helpful, new booklet 


FUN WITH COFFEE 


Dozens of ways to enjoy America’s favorite beverage 


A collection of the world’s finest coffee recipes— 
glamorous serving suggestions—proper-brewing 
methods—all tested and approved—and the whole 
: remarkable story of how your good friend, 
Coffee, reaches your table! 32 colorful pages. 


Iced Coffee Mocha — so easy when you add a teaspoon 
of chocolate syrup or cocoa per cup—at the last minute 
or when making your good, full-strength iced coffee. 





Iced Coffee Viennese — topped with a snowy swirl of 
whipped cream, your iced coffee is Continental! A 
delightful way to win praise from guests and family! 


Fill in this coupon, 
enclose 25¢, mail to: 
PAN-AMERICAN 


CoFrFEE BUREAU 


P.O. Box 33, 
Old Chelsea Station, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


© 1956 


How to cool off with coffee! 


serve iced coffee—save this page! 
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Iced Coffee Junior —makes youngsters feel “grown up” 
and tastes good! Just sweeten milk a little, color it 
with cold coffee—you’re the best judge of the amount. 


Three 


ways to make delicious 
Iced Coffee every time! 


Quick way. Make coffee double strength: 
use half the amount of water—pour over 
regular ice cubes. Extra-strength coffee 
compensates for dilution from melting ice. 


Pre-cooled way. Make coffee full strength— 
use 1 Standard Coffee Measure (2 level 
tablespoons) of coffee for each cup. Cool in 
a non-metal container, tightly covered, for no 
more than 3 hours. Pour over ice cubes. 


Coffee Cube way. Freeze freshly brewed, 
regular strength coffee into coffee cubes in 
your refrigerator trays. Pour freshly brewed 
coffee over the coffee ice cubes. 


Instant Note — mix twice the usual amount of instant 
coffee with a little water (hot or cold according to 
brand) in each glass. Add ice cubes—fill with cold water. 


pal ass tea ee --------------------, 
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Enclosed please find 25¢ for my copy of : 

FUN WITH COFFEE. Send to: : 
Name.......... ss dclsy dite layer ey Syidi a: a se-Siau'eo'Dh ae) 0) area's es 
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Sizzling summer pavements? . . ; 
Feet burning, throbbing with 
fatigue? 

Try this 1-2-3 treatment with 
cooling, soothing Absorbine Jr. 

1. Stroke Absorbine Jr. generously 
over hot, swollen muscles. Ah-h-h! 
Feel the burn cool down! 

2. Massage Absorbine Jr. into skin— 
to stimulate local circulation. 
Wiggle and tug toes for 30 seconds. 

3. Rest! Elevate your feet—for 5 
minutes—to help Absorbine Jr.’s 
benefits to work fully. 

Thus, quickly, Absorbine Jr.’s_ medi- 

cally recognized benefits can rest your 

feet . . . make them feel alive again. 

When summer foot fatigue lays you 

low, get Absorbine Jr. . . . wherever 

drugs are sold. 


Absorbine Jr. 


“Gets you back on your feet!” 





W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


“Sometimes 
| don't Ake 
my child...” 
By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


MO... “Since every child 





DR. SPOCK 


Amon (1’ll call her Mrs. V.) writes, 
in part, “To ease my own mind— 
that we are not unnatural parents—I have 
made a tactful effort to discover if our 
problem exists in other large families and 
have found it does. Other parents, too, 
have shamefacedly confessed that there 
was one child—often it was the third or 
fourth, rarely the first—who always 
seemed to rub them the wrong way, to- 
ward whom they did not feel the spon- 
taneous flow of affection they felt for the 
others. They all, like us, wanted large 
families, so it is not a case of an un- 
wanted child. 

“We have six children, all attractive 
and healthy. There are times and stages 
when any child is taxing, but we feel 
vexed or hostile toward our second child 
all the time—from age one to date. Any- 
thing he says or does can provoke us. He 
does not have the sense of security that 
the others do. We know that this is 
wrong. We do our intelligent best to 
make it otherwise. 

“Tn none of the families I’ve consulted 
has there been anything to throw any 
light on why either or both parents should 
feel as they do, no rhyme, no reason. You 
would be doing a kindness for many 
larger families just by bringing this pain- 
ful subject out in the light.” 

Mrs. V. expresses well the bewilder- 
ment and guilt that parents feel when they 
find themselves in this situation. The only 
details in which I would disagree with her 
would be in her impression that irritation 
is less frequent toward a first child and in 
her assumption that such feelings crop up 
mainly in large families. I have no sta- 
tistics, but my own impression is that they 
occur commonly in families of all sizes 
and can be felt toward a child in any po- 
sition in the family. 

Before I go further I want to admit to 
Mrs. V. and everyone else that I won’t be 
able to tell any easy ways to overcome 
such feelings. I can only point out in a 
theoretical way a few of the explanations 
that have been discovered, mainly by psy- 
chiatrists and social workers, in child- 
guidance work. They are samples that 
cover only some of the cases, not all. 

In this column last month I discussed 
the more general question: whether par- 
ents can love all their children equally. I 
said I thought good parents love their 
children equally in the sense that they are 


is a unique mixture 

of qualities, 

the parents’ feelings 
must be quite different 
in each case and 

at different times.” 
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equally devoted to all of them. They want 
the best out of life for each and will make 
any sacrifice to bring this about. And de- 
votion is certainly the most important 
element in parental love. But since each 
child is a unique mixture of qualities— 
ranging from delightful to irritating—the 
parents’ feelings of enjoyment and impa- 
tience must be quite different in each case 
and at different times. 

Parents generally get their attitudes— 
of liking or disliking certain traits—from 
the way they were taught themselves. But 
there are also highly individual, personal 
factors that influence these feelings. A 
mother, for instance, may get along quite 
enjoyably with one son who reminds her 
of a beloved older brother, but be irri- 
tated more easily by another son who 
looks and behaves much like her younger 
brother whose birth, when she was two, 
made her insecure and jealous for quite a 
while. If she recognizes these connections 
and doesn’t feel too guilty about them, 
they won’t cause too much trouble in her 
relationships with her children. 

But when irritable feelings in childhood 
toward brother or sister or father or 
mother were more intense, were longer 
lasting and were more deeply repressed, 
they may carry over into adulthood and 
cause considerable tension between par- 
ent and child. 

Suppose this mother in her early child- 
hood had been made to feel excessively 
ashamed about her antagonism toward 
her younger brother, partly because she 
loved him, too, and partly because her 
parents showed strong moral disapproval 
of any jealousy whatsoever. In such a case 
a child may become so guilty that she 
succeeds in hiding her resentful feelings 
altogether—even from herself—and be- 
fore they’ve had a chance to wear off. If 
she later has a son who reminds her of 
this brother, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the old insecurity and crossness 
may get stirred up again underneath; and 
with it, all the old guiltiness. 

This idea—that a mother may be made 
to feel uncomfortable by her own small 
child as if she were still two years old and 
as if he were her brother—may sound too 
farfetched to be plausible to some of you. 
I can only say that I’ve been convinced, 
as have others in this field, many times. 
Fathers just as often as mothers experi- 
ence these baffling tensions. In fact, most 





All of a sudden everybody is relaxed and happy— 
and in such moments a mother feels repaid. 


of us feel them to at least a mild degree. 
The parent usually doesn’t have any 
idea where the irritation is coming from. 
He (or she) only knows that he feels tense 
much of the time he is taking care of this 
child and that he keeps correcting him, 
scolding him for very minor misbehavior 
or for nothing at all. The parent is very 
conscious of the guiltiness, though, and it 
further complicates his management of 
the child. 

Incidentally, it is such cases that make 
us feel that it is better not to make a small 
child feel too deeply ashamed of his 
jealousy of a baby. This doesn’t mean al- 
lowing him to be mean to the baby—that 
would load him down with guilt, too, 
aside from being unfair to the baby. He 
has to be stopped from putting his feel- 
ings into action. But if his parents at the 
same time can let him realize that they 
understand how he feels (“I know how 
cross the baby makes you feel sometimes,” 
or “I know that sometimes you wish the 
baby would go away again’), it helps him 
to get over his fears, fears that his parents 
will stop loving him and that the baby is 
a love thief, fear that he himself is an un- 
natural villain. 

Chronic impatience with some charac- 
teristic in a child can also be traced oc- 
casionally to a similar characteristic in 
the parent himself, and to all the trouble 
the parent had with it. A fairly common 
example is the father who in his own 
childhood was timid. Though he has out- 
grown most of the outward manifesta- 
tions of this, he still remembers keenly all 
the misery of having been a sissy. A fa- 
ther who has had such experiences may 
be understandably intolerant of timidity 
in his son. It’s as if the distressing prob- 
lem which he thought he’d finally solved 
were coming back to haunt him again. 

One might think that a problem or trait 
which a parent had largely overcome in 
himself could be easily coped with in his 
child. Sometimes. But often the parent 
finds he can’t help or cure the child at all. 
In fact, he may without realizing it be 
contributing to the difficulty despite his 
efforts. In the first place, he’s likely to re- 
act so impatiently to the signs in his child 
that he arouses antagonism instead of 
co-operation. In the second place, there 
may still be traces of the parent’s old trou- 
ble, not entirely eradicated, which in a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 








Lillis (roe A Gre Mintle, Moseage With 
PALMOLIVE SOAP CAN GIVE YOU A 


GETS HIDDEN DIRT THAT ORDINARY CLEANSING METHODS MISS! 






Dirt left on face after ordinary cleansing! 

Rub your face hard with a cotton pad after ordinary 
casual cleansing with any soap or cold cream. You'll 
see that you didn’t remove deep-down dirt and make-up. 
“Ordinary-clean”’ is just superficially clean! 


Beautifully clean after 60-second Palmolive 
facial! Rub your face the same way after 60-second 
DP massage with Palmolive. Pad is still snowy-white! 
‘**Palmolive-clean”’ is deep-down clean. Your skin is 
free of clinging dirt that casual cleansing misses. 





Only aLCap Vi {Yl oar work so thoroughly yet so gently! 


Palmolive beauty care cleans cleaner, cleans deeper, without irritation! 





Doctors have proved that Palmolive beauty care can give you a cleaner, fresher complexion the 
very first time you use it! That’s because Palmolive care removes hidden, clinging dirt 
that casual methods miss. Massage with Palmolive’s gentle lather for 60 seconds, morning 
and night. Rinse, pat dry. But remember . . . only a truly mild soap can cleanse thoroughly without 
leaving your face feeling uncomfortable. That’s why Palmolive’s mildness is so important to you. 
A Clean Skin is a Lovely Skin—Just one Palmolive facial makes an immediate difference. 
And, day by day, your skin will be softer to the touch, clearer and prettier. Palmolive care, you see, 
is removing hidden dirt that accentuates lines, pores and tiny blemishes. Your skin 
becomes deep-down clean . . . ‘‘Palmolive-clean”’! And the natural loveliness of your complexion 
can show through at last! Try mild Palmolive Soap today, In 60 seconds, 


dud valle CT Pes BON yowil be on your way to complexion beauty. 
Laas ¥: 
eit ett wey DOCTORS PROVE PALMOLIVE’S BEAUTY RESULTS! 














KRAFT FRENCH...THE MOST POPULAR 
OF ALL FRENCH DRESSINGS ! 


If there’s anyone at your 
house. who thinks he 
doesn’t like French dress- 
ing, try him on Kraft 
French. It’s so delightfully 
seasoned, and it doesn’t 
separate. You can make 
a grand salad just with 
lettuce, pimiento, and 
Kraft French Dressing. 


It’s the exciting, just-right flavors Kraft gets in these dressings that make 

them so immensely popular. And Kraft gives you such a wonderful choice of flavors, 
and so many types of dressing. Three French dressings plus new Kraft Italian... 
Miracle Whip and Kraft Mayonnaise. For every salad you make, for every taste 


you want to please, Kraft has a dressing that’s just exactly right! 








Miracle Whip. TI 
most popular dregs 
ing for salads in t) 
whole wide world 


the one and on § 


Miracle Whip. T! 


it—you’ll see why! 


JACLE FRENCH DRESSING ..JUST 
) ENOUGH ONION AND GARLIC! 


Miracle French is robustly 
seasoned and blended a 


special way that gives a 


beautiful sparkle to the 
color. Its lively flavor 
does wonders for every- 
day salads like this com- 
bination of cucumber, 
radishes and greens. Try it 
on hot potato salad, too. 
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KRAFT ITALIAN DRESSING...NEW, 


AND ALREADY A HIT! 


A clear, golden dressing, 
seasoned with herbs, 
Spices, and a touch of 
garlic—that’s new Kraft 
Italian. See what an excit- 
ing flavor it gives to this 
simple salad of cooked 
green beans, tomato slices, 
lettuce, and thinly sliced 
green onions. 





and youll put exciting flavor 
info every salad you make! 


Se Kraft Mayonnaise. Creamier, Casino French. A lit- 
= fluffier— Kraft Mayonnaise is tle bit sweet, a little Americas best-liked Dressings 
cee Each ings in most precise 


specially made to blend with E.. wn A y bit garlic-y—it takes th : b 
are These Six 
it with such things as tomato | DRESSING y 
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other ingredients. Try mixing 12 different season- 
juice or fruit juices for delicious Kae? proportions to get 
B x } Se eo : 
new dressings of your own. f ee Cas"20’sspecial flavor! 
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r tired eyes’ 


Beautiful singing star 
of the Metropolitan Opera 


“T find Murine is a great comfort when my eyes 
are tired from a busy schedule of opera, television 
and concert appearances,’ says lovely Rise 
Stevens. She uses Murine regularly, too, to clear 
her eyes after heavy stage make-up. Why don’t 
you start using Murine regularly —to refresh and 
cleanse your eyes any time you feel a bit tired! 


*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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s everyone knows, July 15 is St. 

Swithin’s Day. As far back as the 

twelfth century people were watching 
the weather on that day. 


St. Swithin’s day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain; 

St. Swithin’s day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain no mair. 


On his deathbed St. Swithin begged 
that they bury him outside the north 
wall of his cathedral where passers-by 
would step over his grave, and rain- 
drops from the eaves drop upon it. 
But his parish wouldn’t conform—no 
doubt believing such a burial below 
Swithin’s dignity. So he rained them 
out for forty days. 


In France, St. Médard is the weather- 
man. His day is June 8. 


S’il pleut a la Saint-Médard 
Il pleut quarante jours plus tard. 


That’s how, with France’s forty 
days of rain beginning June 8, and 
England’s extension to August 25, 
they get anormal European summer. 


An altogether lovely novel is BEYOND 
THE AEGEAN, by Ilias Venezis (Van- 





“My son! What have they done to you!’ 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION. (©) 1950 THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC, 
“There’s one thing—we did say ‘cloudy.’” 
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guard Press). Venezis is one of Greece 
two top novelists. He grew up in the o 
Greek colony of Turkish Anatolia, ar 
this is his brooding, nostalgic memory 
childhood on the high plateau overloo' 
ing the Aegean Sea. It has the glow 
the past and of youth, made more poig 
ant because this Edenlike existence wa 
shattered in a day when, in 1914, th 
Turks forced the Greeks out. 


“*special”’ books: 


Here are 

THE NATURAL CHILDBIRTH PRIM 
by Dr. Grantly Dick Read, autae 
of Childbirth Without Fear, a fifty-pag 
book with diagrams and _illustratio 
and an easy explanation of naturé 
childbirth and preparations for it. On 
page is devoted to Husbands, whos 
participation in the big event Docto 
Read considers of greatest importance 


(Harper, $1.50.) 

*SO YOU’RE GOING IN THE ee 
by Capt. John L. Begley (Military Sery 
ice Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa) 
$1.95)—particularly of interest, Pd say 
to the mother whose boy has been calle¢ 
up; practical rather than inspirational 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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A famous laboratory* proves: 


AIR WASHED WITH NEW WOODBURY SHAMPOO 


merbo-CURL BETTER, KEEPS SET LONGER 


oodbury’s special “curl-keeping” 
gredient makes the difference! 


right side of this girl’s head was 
hed with New Woodbury Shampoo — 
left with her regular brand. You can 
The left side is 
The Woodbury side is 


what’s happened. 
p, stragely. 
ngy, curly, beautifully manageable. 
ding shampoos were tested this way 


on hundreds of women and the results 


were thoroughly checked by *Good 
Housekeeping Magazine’s laboratory. 
The tests showed that: Hair washed with 
Woodbury holds curl better, keeps set 
longer — without hair sprays, lacquers, 
rinses! New Woodbury Shampoo can’t dry 
out your hair because it contains a special 


6é 


curl-keeping” ingredient that protects 


natural hair oils. You'd expect a remark- 


able shampoo like this to cost more 
money. But so much Woodbury is sold, 
it can be priced at less than half as much 
as other leading shampoos. Now, for a 
limited time you can buy Woodbury’s 
big $1 size for the low 


Use it today! You’re guaranteed the live- 


price of only 59¢. 


liest curls you ever had 











econ! OD 
“Guaranteed by " 
‘Good Housekeeping 
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— the lastingest hair-do. 
Money back otherwise. 
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New! How to make 


Real Butter 
“Short Pie 


Easy, ‘‘no-roll’’ pie you mix and bake 
in same pan—only real butter will do! 


Fruit filling or 
Ice Cream 
Whipped cream for topping 


1 cup Bisquick* 
1/2 stick butter 
3 tablespoons boiling water 


exo 
cr \\ ‘4 & o fae 


Into 9” pie pan put 1 cup Bis- i J 
quick, 4% stick (that’s 4 cup) SS we 
soft butter. Pour 3 tablespoons - Ce i 
boiling water over butter. se FS 
Stir thoroughly with fork é' - : ; 
until dough forms puffy, soft 
ball and cleans the pan. 





You taste butter’s big 
difference even more 
in baked foods/ 


eee — oe ee ee ee ee 
% 


oy \ 
* —— 1 4 
No rolling necessary! Simply C : \ \ \ \ 
pat dough evenly with fingers = \ ae 
: v) lye 


and heel of hand, bringing it ~~. 
up over edge of pan. Prick 

with fork. Dough may appear % 
thin at this stage but puffs 

up when it is baked. 


Real butter is churned 
from 100% rea/ cream! 








i 


Bake this pie 8 to 10 min. in 
preheated 450° oven. Cool pie 
shell and fill with ice cream 
(as shown below) or straw- 
berry chiffon filling or glazed 
fruit, topped with whipped 
cream. Makes six servings. 


eee See ee ee eee 





Foods made with 
rea/ butter taste better! 


ed an, & * be 





Just like milk— 
real butter 


ae 


belongs on 


* 


your family table 
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E 
} ; The dairy farmers across 
the nation want you to know— 
you can live better in every way 
*REGISTERED TRADEMARK GENERAL MILLS. IN with foods made from milk. 
©1956——-AMERICAM DAIRY A A 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
“Voice of the Dairy Farmer’ « 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Watch “‘Disneyland”’ and “The Lone Ranger’’ on ABC-TV 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 
WELCOME ABOARD, by Florence 
Ridgley Johnson (U. S. Naval Insti- 
tute, Annapolis, $3.50)—a service man- 
ual for the naval officer’s wife written 
by a Navy wife who has been on the job 
for thirty years, afloat and ashore, around 


the world. 
e 


When Sheila Kaye-Smith was fif- 
teen, she started reading Vanity Fair, 
by Thackeray. ‘“‘Don’t!”’ a friend of 
her mother’s admonished her. ‘*Don’t 
read Thackeray until you’re grown 
up. You'll miss so much if you do!”’ 
Jane Austen was another who she said 
should be kept for maturity, and— 
above all—Dickens, because he was so 
essentially a comic writer and so few 
children have a sense of humor. 


ALL THE BOOKS OF MY LIFE, an 
Autobiographical Exeursion, by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith (Harper), was 
written shortly before she died this past 
year. It was the books she did not like 
that interested me most: she didn’t finish 
War and Peace, she never read a word of 
Henry James, she wouldn’t think of try- 
ing Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, she didn’t 
like Trollope, and as a child she couldn’t 
get through Little Women. Her best- 
loved childhood reading was Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

e 


On the subject of children’s books, 
HIS INDIAN BROTHER, by Hazel Wilson 
(Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn.), has 
been recommended to me through the 





‘‘No wonder they eall it a 
peace pipe. Three puffs and 
you’re too sick to fight.’’ 


— ee  —_———e 


best possible medium, a nine-year-old 
boy who read it and cherished it. It was 
one of three books that received the 
Thomas Edison Awards last winter. The 
others were THE BUFFALO TREE, by 
Virginia Eifert (Dodd, Mead), and 
THE BOY SCIENTIST, by John Lewellen 
(Simon & Schuster). 


GOODBYE TO UNCLE TOM, by J. C. 
Furnas (well known to JOURNAL read- 
ers), is both good reading and an “‘im- 
portant” book. (Sloane Associates.) Be- 
cause it covers so much ground, it is hard 
to describe. In the first place, it is a 
devastating analysis of the harm done by 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe spent one week- 
end in Northern Kentucky, yet she estab- 
lished a prejudice—through her book and 
the plays that followed it—which affected 
the attitude toward Negro and white man 
for a period of a hundred years, both here 
and in most of Europe. 


Mr. Furnas makes no more accusa- 
lions against Southerners than against 
Northerners. He looks into every phase 
of American Negro slavery, goes into 
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Tastefully yours! 
Sexton Spices | 


Enjoy more of the good things of li 
Savor the taste-tempting delights 
Sexton foed seasonings—a whole trea 
ure trove of distinctive palate trea 
garnered from allthe world. 

You'll especially like 
three Sexton favorites... 
an unusual dustless Black 
Pepper—an intriguing 
Spanish Paprika—an ex- 
clusive Alamo Zestful 
Seasoning. 

Sexton seasonings are 
first favorites with leading 
restaurants, hotels and 
clubs. Be sure to ask for 
Sexton Quality Foods—at 
better independent grocers. 


= ewe =a SS eS ES 


— 


John Sexton & Co., Chicago 


EXTRA INCOME 


OF COURSE! Write to the address below and w) 
send you details about a money-making offer. | 
obligation. | 

CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
714 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pen 
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Funeral 


Directors Say: Availabl, 
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BURIAL VAULT 


The vault they have recommended for 
more than a million interments. It’s 
water-repellent! Purchaser receives 
written guarantee. It’s true peace- 
of-mind protection! Write Wilbert 
Manufacturers Ass’n., Box 147, 
Forest Park, Ill., for booklet titled: 


“The Foremost Name in Burial Vaults” 


® Trade Mark of Wilbert W. Haase Co. 
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_senetics and intelligence tests, tells 
ome fascinating facts about the Un- 
lerground Railroad. 


SPRING ON AN ARCTIC ISLAND, by 
atharine Scherman (Little, Brown), 
eveals a race of people about whom we 
still know very little. 


_ This is the story of an expedition 
nto the Far North undertaken by 
sight young Americans who, in June, 
1954, dropped down on Bylot Island, 
100 miles within the Arctic Circle, 
and stayed there seven weeks. They 
went to study the birds and flowers 
and insects and soil of the tundra 
uring the short summer of twenty- 
four-hour-long days. 


They did what they set out to do, with 
Jinteresting scientific findings, but it was 
the human experience that turned out to 
be far richer than they had anticipated. 
.For there they found a world still young: 
‘Eskimos living in the Stone Age, untar- 
mished by civilization, their lives as un- 
reventful as their landscape—undulating, 
snow-covered, treeless. They are a clean, 
laughing, natural people. They sleep when 
‘they are sleepy and eat when they are 
hungry. They keep warm in garments of 
-soft baby seal which the women make. 
: Behind their dog teams the men skim over 
the snow, shouting, flicking their long 
whips. The children seem to be born good. 
There is no punishment in an Eskimo hut, 
and a command from a parent is no more 
than a gesture. 





4 
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It is a lovely wistful book—an un- 
expected journey that takes the 
reader into the dawn of history. 





_ Another good book which combines 
adventure and science is THE WIND- 
WARD ROAD, by Archie Carr (Knopf). 
This is a Caribbean adventure by a Florida 
biology professor on the lookout for 
turtles. Youcan’t believe how those turtles 
get you—Ridley’s, for instance, an enor- 
mous creature that follows the Gulf 
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“It may have been my turtle. 
I brought it in with me.” 





Stream from the tropics to West Scot- 
land. ... The windward road down which 
Professor Carr leads you is fascinating 
all the way. 
% 
There are two books on cut flowers, 
both helpful: 


FIRST AID FOR FLOWERS, the Notes 
of Mary Reynolds Babcock (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $2), is a chat with an 
elderly lady of taste who has had loads 
of experience with flowers and gives you 
all sorts of unexpected hints. 


HOW TO MAKE CUT FLOWERS LAST, 
by Victoria Kasperski (M. Barrows & 


Co., $2.95), covers the same ground and 
more, but from the point of view of a 
trained horticulturist, certified lecturer 
and accredited judge. 


Jacques Barzun’s MUSIC IN AMER- 
ICA (Doubleday) is a sophisticated his- 
tory professor’s account of what music 
America likes, and why, who writes it 
and how it is played—an excellent, sharp- 
witted, unprejudiced survey of this par- 
ticular field. 


No longer does a young Haydn have a 
Prince Esterhazy to look out for him. 
Nevertheless, here and there in this coun- 
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“Must I have every advantage you 
didn’t have when you were a kid?” 





try today a helping hand is held out to the 


serious young musician. The Griffith 
Foundation in Northern New Jersey is an 
example of one of the most altruistic and 
practical of these benefactors. It is sup- 
ported by the Griffith families—modern 
Esterhazys—whose aim is to raise the 
musical standards of their region. It gives 
low-priced symphony concerts, young 
people’s concerts, a chamber-music series, 
all of which rate healthy support, and 
maintains an educational department. 


Here young artists are auditioned 
every year by a panel of well-known 
musicians, and those who qualify are 
given an opportunity to perform in 
public without cost to themselves. In 
1938, 57 students were heard; in 1956, 
2750! e 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WILD, by Wil- 
liam J. Long (Doubleday), is one of 
those books that lift you out of the groove 
and make you young again. You are deep 
in the woods, by the pond, and you 
haven’t a trouble in the world. For a 
change it is not Africa! 


One day on icebound Lake Algonquin 
the author (who has lived close to nature 
all his life) saw a pack of wolves in broad 
daylight. Being nearsighted, the wolves 
mistook him for a deer and came leaping 
toward him—all but their leader, the big 
she-wolf. She knew a man scent when she 
smelled it and stood stock still. The wolves 
turned slightly in their tracks, looked un- 
certainly from the human back to their 
leader, paused a second, then streaked 
away and vanished with her into the woods 
from which they had come. 


There is no such thing as the ‘“‘ter- 
rible wolf pack,’ says Mr. Long. The 
real pack is a small family group con- 
sisting of the mother and her latest 
litter, living peaceably, and tending 
to its own affairs, joined after the first 
snowfall by the full-grown yearlings 
of the same family that are still with- 
out mates. Always it is a she-wolf that 
leads the pack. 


Greatest 
cleaner-shiner 
oF 


all time! 


NEW “HEMMED’ EDGES ! 
NEW FIRMER BRILLO SOAP PADS 
CLEAN FASTER! LAST LONGER! 












NEW FASTER SHINES! 
POLISHING SOAP IN NEW 
BRILLO SOAP PADS GETS 
Tap ALUMINUM DAZZLING ! 
a : 


TIGHTER-KNIT ! 
EACH NEW PAD 
SHINES MORE PANS! 













ONLY BRILLO GUARANTEES 
RESULTS ! YOU GET A NEW 
UTENSIL FREE IF BRILLO 

FAILS TO CLEAN! 


THRIFTIER 
S AND 12 PAD BOXES! 
BRILLO "BIG 12” BOX GIVES YOU 2 EXTRA PADS | 


Brillo Soap Pads (red box) 
Soap-filled metal fiber pads 


Brillo Cleanser (green box) 
Pads plus cake of polishing soap 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SEE A NEW DRAMATIC STAR CREATED EACH WEEK ON “STAR TONIGHT OVER ABC 
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can always make em happy 


When you turn your talents to a package of Pillsbury White Cake Mix, the nicest kind of white 
cake comes popping out of the oven—the light and lofty kind, the moist and tender kind. 


Whether you serve it up richly frosted in the tall, two-layer style, or fancied up with a frill or two 
as you see below, it’s just the thing to melt a family down to size. All it takes is you and 
Pillsbury White Cake Mix—no eggs to add, just milk. Pillsbury, of course! 


Let your imagination go! You have cupcakes with a top- 
not! Before baking (see directions on package), sprinkle 

; : 

‘ja mixture of 4 cup sugar and 1 tablespoon grated orange 
ind over batter. After baking, you cut a cone from top 

| of each, fill hole with sweetened whipped cream. Then re- 
place the cone for the “‘topknot’’. 


Have you ever thought of this? White cake with lots of chocolate. You 
_ fold 2 ounces coarsely grated or shaved chocolate into white cake batter 
before pouring into pans. Use either semi-sweet or unsweetened choc- 
olate. Frost cake with Pillsbury Creamy Fudge Frosting Mix. Serve 
with chocolate ice cream. 








| Cake at left shown on 
| French Crystal pedestal by 
! Saint-Louis Cristal de France, Inc. 


|For the woman who puts her heart 
into every cake she bakes 


This might make a difference at your party! You cut un- 
frosted white cake into squares, bars.or diamond shapes. 
Divide confectioners’ sugar frosting into small portions, 
adding chopped nuts, melted chocolate or flavoring extract 
to each—or, tint with vegetable food coloring. 





They’ll ask for this one often. You split squares of white cake baked 
in a rectangular pan; then fill and top with sweetened strawberries, 
raspberries or blueberries and whipped cream. It’s Berry Shortcake 
with a plush touch. 
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““NOW...SEE 18 CITIES IN EUROPE 
FOR THE FARE TO ONE!” 


SAYS Meaty Gredn. or TWA 


“THIS YEAR — you can see more of Europe than you ever dreamed possible!” says 





Mary Gordon. On your TWA trip to Rome, for example, you can visit as many as 
17 extra cities. Yet you pay only the round-trip fare to Rome! And this is just 


one of TWA’s 


extra-city trips that stretch your travel dollars. 


LIKE TO GO to Europe the most luxurious way? Then fly TWA’s magnificent new 
If so, TWA’s Sky Tourist fares 
were made for you. On either flight, you enjoy delicious meals, attentive service, 
the speed and comfort of TWA Constellations. Use TWA’s “Time Pay Plan” if 
you wish. Pay 10% 


Super-G Ambassador. Or counting pennies? 


down, take up to 20 months to pay the balance. 


GOING THIS FALL? Be one of the lucky firsts to take Mary Gordon’s brand-new 
14-, 17-, or 23-day tours. Each is specially planned by Mary Gordon to suit your 
interests — and tailored to fit your budget! You travel with a small, friendly 


. stay at superior hotels. . 


group 
. receive extra attention in each country you visit. For 


dates and details, visit any TWA office, travel agent, or mail the coupon below. 


/ 
/ 





Basic Travel Wardrobes 


including packing tips : 
“Time Pay Plan” TWA 
Fa ce Fly the finest... FLY- . 


ee nee aR ee wile tk ee 
oer ae \ Man 2 Ur } | 
l A / 
| Mary Gordon, TWA Travel Advisor, Dept. J-7-6 . Ur,” / | 
| Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. ny | 
| 
| I plan to go to Europe on or about i ee | 
l Pl. : end’ the DATE | 
| rllowing e booklets: Vam es $$ ______—_ | 
| Mary Gordon Tours itt | 
| to Europe {ddre¢ au; tt ee Joe, Se _ | 
| Extra-City Stopover | 
| Plan | 
. City : Zone State l 
| 
| 
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Editors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 

to ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 

a continuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 

swer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


““My doctor says I must come in for 
examinations every two weeks until my 
baby is born. Why isn’t once a month 
often enough?”’ 


The doctor was jotting down on a history 
card some notes about his latest prenatal 
examination when he became aware of 
someone standing in the doorway. Expecting 
that the patient had returned from the exam- 
ining room, he glanced up quickly. Instead 
of the patient, it was her husband who 
stood there. 

“T want to speak to you, Doctor,” he said, 
“when Millie isn’t listening. How do you 
find her?” 

The doctor indicated a chair at the visi- 
tor’s disposal. “Very good, indeed,” he 
answered. “She has come through the first 
two thirds of her pregnancy as well as any- 
one could desire. We shall keep even closer 
watch over her from now on, however.” 

“That’s what I wanted to talk to you 
about. Millie told me that you want to see 
her every two weeks now.” 

“That is the usual routine in prenatal 
cases—twice a month during the last third 
of the pregnancy.” 

“But is that really necessary, Doctor? As 
you know, we live out of town and it means 
that I have to take a half day off from work 
every time I bring my wife in for one of these 
visits. I know you are giving her the best of 
care, but wouldn’t examinations once a 
month do just as well as every two weeks? 
She can weigh herself on her bathroom 
scales. And we could send urine specimens 
as often as you think necessary.” 

The doctor rose and closed the door of the 
consulting room to discourage interruption. 
When hewas seated again at his desk he said, 
‘*My dear sir, I can see that, in common with 
a great many other people, you have a very 
shadowy idea of the purpose and scope of 
modern prenatal care. For this reason I am 
going to take this opportunity to explain the 
situation to you in detail. The three causes 
which have always been held most respon- 
sible for the maternal-mortality rate are— 
not necessarily in order of their impor- 
tance—infection, hemorrhage and toxemia. 
Tremendous advances in solving the prob- 
lems they create have been made. Antibiotics 
have decimated the incidence of puerperal 
infection. The development of blood banks 
and new concepts of the treatment of surgi- 


Doctor Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
Women, containing several chapters which have not 
appeared in the Journal, has been published by Haw- 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


thorn Books, Inc., 


cal shock have saved thousands in cases of 
hemorrhage occurring at or shortly after de} 
livery. And expert, painstaking prenatal) 
supervision is capable of practically eliminat 
ing toxemia. 

“It is primarily the constantly impendin 
threat of a sudden toxemia that necessitate: 
these prenatal checkups. Toxemia, it h 
been estimated, occurs in from six to seve 
per cent of all pregnant women. And seve 
cases out of every hundred is a considerabl 
rate of incidence, I think you will agree.’ 

“Yes. But what is this toxemia, Doctor 
The word means blood poisoning, doesn’ 
it? I had blood poisoning in my hand once. 
If it is anything like that was, it really i 
serious.” 

“The ‘blood. poisoning’ you had is 
popular misnomer for an infection whic 
involves the blood stream whenever 
spreads from a local area to become general 
ized. Toxemia of pregnancy is quite aed 
ent; it is blood poisoning in the strictest 
sense of the term.’ 

‘“What causes it, Doctor?” 

“Toxemia of pregnancy means, literally. 
the presence of poisonous material in th 
blood. The cause is not entirely clear, but i 
is obvious that every pregnant woman i 
obliged to undergo certain body changes 
which undoubtedly have some bearing upon 
the problem. 

“There is, for instance, the development 
of a huge-uterus in place of the nonpregnant 
small organ, with its inevitable enormous 
increase in blood supply. Changes in the 
ductless glands, notably the thyroid, pitui- 
tary and ovaries, also develop with preg- 
nancy. And it should be easy to understand 
how an improper balance between their 
important secretions may eventuate. Then) 
again, the pregnant woman is provided with; 
an additional and remarkable organ, the 
placenta, or afterbirth, and it is inevitable) 
that some changes in her circulatory system) 
must result.” 

“I can understand that, but I still don’t} 
understand where the poison you are talk-; 
ing about comes from.” 

“Tt comes from the breakdown of certain) 
food materials which finally reach her blood) 
stream. The process is known technically as| 
catabolism. Long series of tests have led 
doctors to the inevitable conclusion that all) 
pregnant women have present in their blood 
more of the poisonous end-products of the} 
breaking down of protein materials than do, 
those who are not pregnant. Normally the) 
excretory system is capable of eliminating} 

CONTINUED ON RAGE 111 
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SHE: “Gee—that Kim Novak is beautiful...” HE: “Exactly what I was just thinking about you!” 





As far as he’s concerned—there’s no one else quite as 
wonderful, quite as lovely as you! And to look your 
most attractive always, be sure your complexion is as 
fresh and glowing as Kim Novak’s. Miss Novak, like 9 
out of 10 Hollywood stars, uses new Lux every day... 
and regular Lux care can do as much for your skin 

as it does for hers. 


Comic Cathe, vo Ge Stlref— 


New Lux lather has a beneficial cosmetic action on your 
complexion .. . actually helps your skin maintain the 
proper moisture balance. It’s moisture balance, you know, 
that helps keep your complexion fresh and glowing. 

For the best results, use new Lux this way every day. 
First, massage the rich, creamy cosmetic lather into your 
skin gently. Rinse with warm, then cool water, and pat 
dry. The Hollywood stars find new Lux care wonderful 
—and we think you will, too! 
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_... to protect its cosmetic lather, dazzling 2 
‘| whiteness, wonderful fragrance. Only 
_ new Lux gives you both cosmetic lather 


») and new Reynolds gold foil protection. 
| You don’t have to be a movie star to have 
a movie star’s complexion—that’s the 
|) beauty of new Lux in Gold Foil! 


starring in 


“THE EDDY DUCHIN STORY” 


| A Columbia Picture in CinemaScope 
5 COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 














The realest suntan that ever smoothed on with a puff! 


(bh whi Q biscoroted SUu lon / 


Love to look toasted-golden ... but cool 
as a julep? Read this! 


Don’t smother your face in heavy, 
greasy make ups that will streak 
and run! 

Do smooth on the one summer make-up that’s 


ill sun nd no shine! Luscious \ngel Face in 
deep velvety “Bronze Angel.” C-o-o-l! 


‘Bronze Angel’ 


Don’t say “I wear nothing but my 
tan all summer!”—unless you live 


in No Man’s Land. 


Do give come hither smoothness to your face 
with “Bronze Angel.” It’s sunlit perfection! 
And by moonlight, a wonderful soft glow. 
Choose the make-up more girls use than any 


other—Angel Face by Pond’s! 


s 
Travel light with Angel Face! 
Just one make up to pack! Now in 
3 slim, sleek cases! The new pink 
“Date” Case, 79¢*...the new blue 
vanity, 59¢* and this glamorous 


ivory-and-golden Mirror Case, $4 i 
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Vlore free time 
for mothers... 


If there aren’t enough hours in your day — 
for house cleaning, child care, relaxing — 


start a baby-sitting Co-operative 


By MARGARET HICKEY 


Dee rather than do-it-yourself, is the 
answer of many young mothers to the “Plight of 
the Young Mother” articles in the JOURNAL. They 
and their neighbors are enjoying life more and man- 
aging their households and their families better— 
with the help of one another. 

From White Bear Lake, Minnesota, for example, 
comes this letter: ““We feel that our co-op has solved 
the problem of finding reliable sitters in a workable, 
practical way and has helped all of us have more 
freedom. Now we can go out with our husbands for 
an evening’s entertainment, a stimulating meeting, 
or just downtown shopping without worry or extra 
expense.” 

From Kenmore, New York: “‘Five mothers have 
worked out a setup for three- to five-year-olds that 
frees each mother four mornings a week.” 

Tulsa, Oklahoma: ‘Within three weeks after I 
read the first article, our neighborhood nursery was 
functioning.” 

And Orinda, California: ““Our baby-sitting co-op 
is an answer to at least 50 per cent of our problems.” 

Here are concrete answers from four sections of 
the country to some problems of the young mother. 
Probably they will work in your neighborhood too. 


BABY-SITTING CO-OPERATIVE 


Orinda, California 











Orinda is the musical-sounding name of a 
section of the hilly California countryside north 
of Oakland and Berkeley. Its residents number 
about 12,000—mostly young married couples 
and their children. There aren’t many teen- 
agers, nor are there many grandmothers, avail- 
able for baby sitting. So it’s not surprising that 
a project, discussed for the first time by two 
young mothers over a back fence three years 
ago, now boasts five sitter co-operatives with a 
total of 85 members. 

Each of these co-operatives, limited to 20 
mother memberships, has a chairman and a 
secretary who handle the administrative and 
clerical work. The chairman, elected at a meet- 
ing in the spring to serve for one year, keeps a 
current list of members, interviews prospects 
for membership when there is a vacancy, calls 
meetings when necessary, acts as arbitrator 
when problems arise, and audits the account 
book showing each member’s credits and debits 
in sitting hours—the only currency in which 
payment is made. 

Members take turns serving as secretary for 
one-month periods. The secretary handles re- 
quests from mothers wanting help (“‘gadders,”’ 
they are called), makes arrangements with sit- 
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DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 
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Mrs. Myles R. Whitney, one of the Sunrise Sitters 

of St. Paul, Minnesota, cares for other members’ children, 
along with her own son Dick. For having fun with 

the youngsters on a snow-covered lawn, 

she earns free time for herself. 


ters to serve, keeps a cumulative record of 
hours, plus and minus, for each member. For 
her work she receives payment of 1! hours 
from each of the other mothers. 

No gadder who is 15 or more hours in debt 
may have a sitter under any circumstances un- 
til she has reduced her account. For daytime 
care, the gadder takes her child to the sitter’s 
home, calls to pick him up. When she goes out 
at night and the child is cared for in his own 
home, she is expected to furnish two-way trans- 
portation if the sitter desires it. She must leave 
with the sitter any special instructions about 
the child required, along with the telephone 
number of a doctor, and the number or address 
where she herself can be reached. 

Ordinarily, the number of hours a sitter 
serves and those the gadder owes her are the 
same. But specific rules provide for extra pay 
for feeding, dressing or performing other spe- 
cial services. If, for example, a child is fed at 
lunchtime, the gadder owes the sitter an extra 
half hour; if at dinnertime, an extra hour. 

Though a sitting mother must give the chil- 
dren in her charge every essential care, she is 
not necessarily bound to devote herself to them 
exclusively. While caring for the children, a sit- 
ter may do her family mending, make a whole, 
if simple, garment, or tackle a pile of corre- 
spondence. In spring when youngsters like to 
play outdoors, some mothers save their gar- 
dening for their sitting hours at home. 

Sometimes Lois Glascock, one of the co- 
operative organizers, driving past a neighboring 
home, waves gaily as she catches a glimpse of 
another “‘charter’? member, Margaret Kozak. 
Lois, who once had no free time at all, is now 
on her way to a modern-dance class or a meet- 
ing of the Orinda Association of homeowners. 

To Margaret, the mother of three youngsters 
(aged three, six and eight), the co-operative has 
meant two things: time to engage in community 
activities; and, even more important, a chance 
to get to know her children better. Margaret is 
a Scout den mother, and a volunteer helper one 
morning a week at the elementary-school li- 
brary. When one of the children needs a pair of 


shoes or a dental checkup, she leaves the 
two others with a sitter and devotes the whole 
afternoon to him. In this unhurried way 
she has found new joy in each of the young- 
sters. 

But almost equal to that of being with mother 
alone is the pleasure the children take in visit- 
ing, the sitters say. The co-operative, which 
gives mothers free time, provides invaluable 
advantages to the children as well: suitable 
playmates and loving care—whether in their 
own or another mother’s home. 


SUNRISE SITTERS 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota 


Forty-eight young mothers in Sunrise Park 
development, a suburb of St. Paul, hire their 
baby sitters on a time-payment plan. But there’s 
never any drain on the dollars-and-cents budget, 
because this system works on a strict hours- 
and-minutes schedule. 

“Our plan is possible in any neighborhood 
similar to ours—lots of young parents with lots 
of young children,” Dorothy Snygg, president 
of Sunrise Sitters, says. “All that is needed is a 
spirit of co-operation and a coffee party or two 
to get things organized.” 

In the case of Sunrise Sitters, it was pretty, 
dark-haired Mrs. Roger Peterson, mother of 
three young sons, who planned the coffee party. 
One evening in October, 1954, the Petersons 
had to call off a bridge date with friends in 
St. Paul because they couldn’t find a sitter. So 
instead of playing cards that night, Betty Peter- 
son did some figuring. The Petersons’ baby- 
sitting expense account had been averaging 
nearly $20 a month—money they could put to 
better use. Betty decided to call a few other 
wives in the neighborhood to find out if they 
faced the same problems. They did, and on 
November 4, 1954, three young mothers met 
with Betty to plan a baby-sitting exchange. 

Out of their meeting came a list of 28 bylaws 
providing for election of a president and a 
vice-president and setting up a secretaryship 
to be rotated monthly among members and 
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aster, Mixmaster, Frypan, Coffeemaster, etc. 


procedure for making sitting dates and keep- 
ing records. When a member wants a sitter, 
the bylaws state, she phones the secretary of 
the month, who gives her five names to call. 
Since no member can be more than 20 hours 
in debt at one time, these names are those 
who have used the exchange most. But if 
none of these can sit, the mother looking for 
a sitter calls the secretary again for another 
list of five. Then as soon as she engages a sit- 
ter, she notifies the secretary. Her sitter will 
collect | hour of credit for each hour she sits, 
except Friday and Saturday nights, when the 
return is 1 '4 hours. An hour’s credit is given 
for the first child, with an extra half hour for 
each additional child. When the assignment 
is completed, both sitter and returning 
mother sign a post card noting the date and 
the hours served. This goes to the president, 
who checks it and forwards it to the secre- 
tary, who in turn marks down the debits and 
credits beside each name. At the end of the 
month the president checks the secretary’s 
monthly balance sheet, appoints the incom- 
ing secretary. 

It’sno breeze keeping the accounts straight, 
the secretaries say, but they agree it’s worth 
the approximately 40 hours of credit they get 
for the month’s work. 

To keep the organization running smoothly 
and efficiently, husbands occasionally fill in. 
One evening when blond Mickey Weeda 
couldn’t keep a sitting appointment because 
of a meeting at school, Dutch Weeda went 
instead, taking his own two children. He had 
a wonderful time playing Chinese checkers 
with a group of five youngsters, who couldn’t 
get over the thrill of beating him at the game. 

But Sunrise Sitters frequently do much 
more than just sit. The 


night the Weedas’ cess- oO o-~o-o7o The nine-a.M.-to-noon 


pool backed up while they 
were at the movies, their 
sitter rushed to the base- 
ment and carried to safety 
storage boxes of clothing 
and prized family picture 
albums. (‘We all live in 


work. 


houses built by the same oO oOo : oO oO oO drivers and hostesses, in 


firm and know the prob- 

lems,’ she explains.) And when another 
young mother returned from painting her 
new house at 12:30 A.M. on moving day, she 
found that Dorothy Snygg had folded all her 
fresh laundry. Nicest of all, a sitter who an- 
swered an emergency call in the middle of 
the night from a hospital-bound expectant 
mother never bothered to report her sitting 
hours. 

The members of Sunrise Sitters have much 
in common. Nearly all the families are young 
newcomers to St. Paul, eager to get ac- 
quainted and make new friends. (the latest 
newcomer met fifteen other young wives 
within a month after joining Sunrise Sitters.) 
All the mothers do their own house clean- 
ing—and nearly all participate in community 
activities. About a dozen are members of the 
League of Women Voters, which is now 
studying forms of government suitable to 
fast-growing White Bear Lake township, and 
about fifteen are in the Sunrisers’ dance 
group. 

There is no limit to the number of mem- 
bers in Sunrise Sitters, because as Dorothy 
Snygg says, ““The more we have, the more 
available sitters there are.” There was only 
one night, though, when the secretary found 
it impossible to help fill all the requests for 
sitters—the night of the annual town meet- 
ing. The Petersons and the Snyggs had stirred 
up so much interest in the Citizens Commit- 
tee for Playgrounds that all the members 
had to hire every available outside sitter in 
order to go to the meeting to vote funds for 
new playgrounds. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLAY PROGRAM 


Kenmore, New York 


Every Thursday morning at nine o’clock, 
pert, blond Betty Gelman is at the wheel of 
her beige-and-green sedan. Having already 
made three brief neighborhood stops, she 
now pulls up before a big white frame corner 
house. Five laughing, squirming children— 
including the driver's own 41!4-year-old 
daughter—tumble out, run to the door where 


The trouble with oppor- 
tunity is that it generally 
comes disguised as hard 


LADIES' HOME JOURNA 


another mother, her two children at her side 
greets them with a smile. 

“Have fun,” calls Betty, waving good-b 
as she drives off with her seventeen-mont 
old daughter beside her. 

In the basement of the white frame house 
the children dive into the boxes of toys ang 
coloring books—and another session of th 
Co-operative Play Program is under way, 

Planning for the program began last Jan 
uary because little Howie Greenberg wa 
lonely and wanted to go to nursery schoo 
with his brother, a year older. But the Green 
bergs couldn’t afford to send two youngstei / 
at $25 a month each. One day at a meeting 
of the women’s club of Temple Sinai, Flo 
ence Greenberg happened to mention this t¢ 
the wife of the rabbi. Before coming to Bui 
falo, the rabbi’s wife had been a member ol 


















































a baby-sitting club in Arlington, Virginia) 
“Let’s try to start one here,’’ she urged. Th¢ 
wife of a social worker was interested, a 1 
so was Betty Gelman—both members of the 
women’s club. Betty remembered meeti ( 
another ‘“‘especially nice’? mother at P.T.A 
and invited her to join. | 
At an organizational meeting in February’ 
the five mothers pooled ideas to work out ¢ 
co-operative play program for three- to five} 
year-olds. They decided they would limi 
membership to five mothers—each to take ¢ 
turn as hostess one morning of the week 
drive another morning. The activities would 
include group games based on the children’s 
likes (“Because no matter how much ad} 
vance planning there is, you never kno} ! 
what you’re going to do till the children ge 
together,” says Florence Greenberg) and| 
time for the children to do whatever they 
wanted to individually, 


session would be broken 
at ten-thirty by juice and 
crackers (never sweets) | 
the only expense for mem:- 
bers of the group. Flor- 
ence Greenberg volun- 
teered to keep score fo 


ANON. 


case of illness, and every 

One agreed to attend a mothers’ meeting 
once a month. | 
The mothers also decided that they, 
wouldn’t try to be professional teachers, 
since they were not qualified for it. But the 
children are learning useful things all the 
time. In wintry weather they practice taking 
off their own coats and boots—a must fo 
kindergarten. And all are talking better. (One 
three-year-old boy can now say, “I must 
share my toys.) Most learned to tell time, 
when they made toy clocks out of paper} 
plates, with pipe cleaners for the hands. The 
even learned something about baking when 
they made cookies one morning. One mothe 
took the children on a zoo-and-museum trip 
(and was complimented by the director on| 
their good behavior) and others have led 
tours of the local fire station, library and ai 
bakery. One mother, who had been nursing 
her new baby five times a day, wondered how: 
she would manage with a houseful of chil- 
dren to supervise. ““Why, just make a show 
of it and let them all watch,”’ Florence Green- 
berg suggested. She did and they were fasci- 
nated. 
All the mothers agree their children eat a 
good lunch after romping with their lively 
playmates, often rest in the afternoon. The 
only real problem is getting the children to 
put things away before the driver comes to 
pick them up. They’re having such a good) 
time, it’s hard to get them to pay attention. 


WEDNESDAY NURSERY 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


A JOURNAL paragraph about co-operative 
nurseries started thirty-one-year-old Claudia | 
Baker thinking. For the past two years 
Claudia had been confined to the house—for 
two reasons: her two-year-old daughter 
Mary Jo, and a family budget which didn’t 
permit extra expense for a baby sitter. 

There must be other young mothers at 
church who feel the same way, she sensibly 
decided. Why don’t we get together? 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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MAKING 
MARRIAGE 
WORK 


The words 


De) 


and “wite™ 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


THE CRUCIAL FIRST YEAR 


As every matron knows, and every bride 
expects, the first year of marriage is a time of 
new and exciting experiences, of intense emo- 
tion and of rosy plans for the future. What 
many brides don’t fully appreciate is that it is 
also a time of meeting and fulfilling sober re- 
sponsibilities. 

Soon after the return from the honeymoon, 
the young wife will be confronted with the first 
in a lifelong series of practical problems and 
decisions. Most will be trivial, some funda- 
mental. Some will have been anticipated, others 
will be unexpected. Whatever their importance, 
the wife’s willingness to face them, and her 
capacity to work out a down-to-earth solution, 
will in large part determine the quality of the 
marriage, not only in this year but in all the 
years to come. 

It is neither necessary nor possible to foresee 
all problems, or to solve them in advance. But 
certain kinds of problems arise in almost every 
marriage. A little advance thought, planning 
and discussion with her husband will help the 
bride (or any wife) to settle her particular 
difficulties wisely and well as they arise. Here 
are some of the things she should be thinking 
about, if she hasn’t already: 

Finances. The best way to prevent difficulty 
in this area is to work out a budget, allocating 
definite amounts to housing, food, clothing, 
insurance and saving, and other recurring ex- 
penses, not overlooking “‘miscellaneous’’ and 
emergencies. Once it is adopted, the budget 
should be observed. This does not mean that 
the budget cannot be modified as experience 


indicates; it does mean learning to resist the 
“bargain” dress that is not essential, to avoid 
“impulse buying” or any major expenditures 
not provided for in the budget. 


Housing. Probably the question of a place to 
live was settled during the engagement. But any 
couple looking for a home should avoid or 
correct two common mistakes. The first and 
worst is living with in-laws. Almost any other 
arrangement is preferable, even if the marriage 
must be postponed. The second is spending too 
much. Rent or mortgage payments should be no 
more than a fourth of income. Otherwise the 
house becomes a millstone instead of an anchor. 

The wife’s job. This question, too, was prob- 
ably settled during the engagement. But what- 
ever the decision, other questions will arise 
from it. If she works, as most wives will, her 
earnings after expenses should be used to pay 
for furniture or the home itself, saved for a 
baby or to finance the husband’s education, 
rather than merely to enable the couple to live 
better. Otherwise the wife will be unable to quit 
without a painful readjustment. The husband, 
for his part, should recognize that she cannot 
carry a full-time job and care for the home 
without help, either his or that of a maid. 

The wife’s leisure. If she doesn’t work, she 
may find time hanging heavy on her hands. To 
avoid burdening her husband with her boredom 
and loneliness at night, she should deliberately 
fill her time during the day, by improving her 
domestic skills, by undertaking community 
activities, by taking up a hobby, perhaps by 
continuing her education. (If she is a stranger, 
she may be able to adapt some of the sugges- 
tions elsewhere on this page for getting ad- 
justed to a new community.) 

Recreation. The argument about whether to 
go out or stay in is a hardy perennial in mar- 
riage. The working wife is more likely to share 
her husband’s preference for a quiet evening at 
home. Even so, there may be disagreement as 
to how they occupy their time. This question 
can never be settled permanently, but must be 
decided each time it arises, according to the 
interests, needs and wishes of both. 

Of course the most vital element determining 
the happiness of a marriage is the personal re- 
lationship between husband and wife. But that 
relationship can be enhanced and fortified, or 
it can be weakened and distorted, by problems 
arising out of purely circumstantial factors 
like those described. Problems shared do not 
undermine a marriage. In this sharing process, 
it is the wife who must take the lead. It is never 
too soon—or too late—to start. 


HOW NOT TO BE HOMESICK 


My husband is being transferred to a 
new position. We’ve been here only a year, just 
long enough to get acquainted. It takes time to 
make friends, and we both dread giving them 
up and having to start all over. When we were 
married, it meant leaving my home town, but at 
least my husband wasn’t a stranger here. Now 
we are going where neither of us knows a soul. 
How does one get adjusted and make friends 
in a completely strange part of the country?” 

Fortunately this young wife, unlike the one 
described last month, does not question the 
necessity of the move. Naturally she regrets 
leaving just as she begins to feel at home. But 
wisely, instead of wasting time in self-pity, she 
is looking forward, seeking ways now to ease 
the adjustment ahead. 

Here are some suggestions which may help 
her, as well as homesick recent brides. Simple 
and obvious as they seem, they have often been 
overlooked by the wives of instructors and 
graduate students who consult me about a 
similar problem. 

The first step is to circulate the news, not 
only in conversation but in correspondence. A 
friend, relative or fellow club member may 


offer to write a letter of introduction to some- 
one in the new community. These contacts, 
however superficial, help to make a beginning. 
If the couple are churchgoers, their minister 
will undoubtedly write a letter to the minister 
of their church in the new community. The 
church is one of the best means of making suit- 
able acquaintances. 

A talk with an officer of her bank will be 
worth while. He can advise her how to go about 
establishing credit, or may be willing to help 
her make arrangements in advance. 

Similarly, she should ask her doctor to sug- 
gest a physician in the new community. Thus 
she will know where to turn if an emergency 
should arise soon after the move. 

She can begin now to get acquainted with the 
new community, by writing to the Chamber of 
Commerce for literature, and by subscribing to 
the local newspaper. She will feel much less a 
stranger when she arrives in the new com- 
munity if she is already familiar with some of 
the landmarks and show places, recent events 
and the names of outstanding personalities. 
Too, in the paper she may find news of activi- 
ties that appeal to her, or even the name of 
someone she knows. 

If she or her husband belongs to a college- 
alumni association or any other organization, 
they can find out at once if there is a branch or 
chapter in the new community. If so, a ready- 
made introduction is available. 

Though these suggestions are primarily con- 
cerned with making acquaintances, the real 
challenge is making and holding friends. If you 
and your husband have been able to do so in 
one community, you will be able to do so in 
another. Just remember that as a newcomer it 
is more than ever needful to be considerate, tact- 
ful, discreet in conversation, conservative in be- 
havior. Friends will make allowances for occa- 
sional lapses; acquaintances have no reason to. 


ASK YOURSELF: 
Does My Husband Inspire My Best? 


A happy marriage and a good husband are a 
constant challenge to a wife to give her best. 
It is the husband’s love, his understanding and 
his leadership that bolster her morale and re- 
new her motivation. To what extent does your 
husband inspire you to be an even better wife? 


Dees he: 


1. Cheer you up when you are discouraged? 

2. Listen to your views attentively and re- 
spectfully? 

3. Accept your need for time for yourself? 

4. Seem concerned about your physical 

welfare? 

Tolerate and overlook your little foibles? 

6. Honestly express opinions when you 
seek them? 

7. Have confidence in your ability and 
judgment? 

8. Appreciate and try to fulfill your needs? 


uw 


9. Recognize and praise your good quali- 
ties? 

10. Keep you informed about his plans? 

ll. Approve and support your standards 
and ideals? 

12. Suggest, rather than order and domi- 
nate? 

13. Put his foot down when you are unrea- 
sonable? 

14. Show real strength when a crisis arises? 


Credit one point for each definite ““Yes” 
answer, but only '% point for each doubtful 
“Yes but.”” The average husband scores 9!2. 
The very happy wife usually has a husband 
who scores 12 or 13. (If your husband’s score 
is 8 or less, see what you would score if he 
asked these same questions about you.) 
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THERE'S 
A MAN 

IN ‘THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





*T think the 
barbecued chicken 


wants you.” 


I gather from our neighborhood’s 
youngsters that some of ’em now 
wince at the term “‘teen-ager”’ as if it 
were an epithet. Relax, kids; to us 
““better-deads”” a teen-ager is no 
gremlin; rather, a charmer between 
thirteen and nineteen years old. 


For modern man, I contend, it isn’t 
enough to take off his shoes when he gets 
home, he must remove his elastic socks, 
also, to obliterate those welts at his ankles. 


“I’ve propositioned my wife about 
eating a hundred meals outdoors this 
year,” confides Peter Comfort, snak- 
ing a hose around the magnolia bush. 
**This year I've promised to help with 
the dishes. Especially with paper 
plates.”’ 


For a painless celebration on the 
Fourth: Let Ike explode a small fire- 
cracker at a microphone, with a grin; let 
his grandson say ““Bang!”’ and his grand- 
daughter say ““Hurrah!”’; and let this be 
amplified and rebroadcast all day to the 
republic’s taste. 


From our bridge-table chatter I de- 
duce that if enough determined 
women pursue a bachelor or a widower, 
they scarcely leave him time or energy 
enough to choose and pursue the kind 
of girl he’d really rather marry. 


Much as he’s loved the Texas airfields, 
Junior is itching for overseas duty in the 
Air Force. “I'd like to check up on some of 
the tall overseas stories dad loves to tell,” 
he says. Ah, son, it isn’t the same overseas 
now. 


“Pll be happy to serve a hundred 
meals outdoors this summer,” con- 
cedes Betty Comfort, drying her hair 
in the sun, “Sif my husband will carry 
the stuff in and out, and if he’ll do the 


broiling outdoors, the darling.”’ 


To hear Auguste Spectorsky tell it, the 
“exurbanite,” amid his flossy surround- 
ings at the fifty-mile commuting belt, 
lives a life of unquiet desperation. Or 
does he merely worry more expensively 
and conspicuously than the rest of us? 


Our lunch-table upper-middlebrow 
is amused that Sinclair Lewis, Ernest 
Hemingway and Paddy Chayevsky 
have all three penned tales of men in 
their fifties ardently beloved by girls 
in their twenties. ‘I make allowances 
for Lewis and Hemingway, who wrote 
in their fifties,’ he adds, “‘but Paddy 


is stilla young fellah.”’ 


_Teen-age drivers who come to our 
house agree that if the youngsters had 
“drag strips’” to get the speed mania out 
of their systems they’d slow down on pub- 
lic highways. (And they seem amazed 
when a grownup’s broad-minded enough 
to even entertain the idea.) 


My Dream Girl argues female gossip 
isn’t as vicious as men think. ‘It’s 
kinda antiseptic,’’ she insists. 
*Then,”’ I reply, ‘“Vll concede that 
men gossip as much as women. In an 


antiseptic way, of course.”’ 


As the 1956 craze for swimming pools 
struck our town, a secret trickled out: Two 
long-time owners of pools have abandoned 
*em; couldwt endure (1) invasion by 
strangers, (2) day and night dunking by 
neighborhood kids and (3) the inflated bill 
for friends who come to swim and remain 
to sip. 


I estimated recently that on 359 of the 
year’s 365 days, there are bundles of 
clothes for the cleaner or laundryman at 
the front or side door, or other uncouth 
packages or miscellany waiting to be 
picked up or taken downtown. My Lady 
Love says I’m being horrid. 


Lovely custom in our town: for 
young grandmothers to journey to 
help their daughters before, during 
and after a new baby’s arrival. (Ac- 
tually, I think a new baby does more 
than TV to help keep families to- 
gether.) 


Our philosophers at the fire station are 
dubious about the plague of mink 
“shawls” seen in the neighborhood this 
spring. “If they called °em shawls instead 
of stoles,” says the ladder expert, “they 
wouldn’t be so fashionable.” 

“If you’re a wilty wag,’ warns the 
man on the next stool at my favorite 
lunch counter, “your danger is when 
you say something with tongue in 
cheek somebody will misconstrue it 
as said with your heart in your 
throat.”’ 


My Theory of Inconspicuous Stowage 
ist popular in living rooms among women 
with new handbags or mink coats; they 
seem inclined to drape ’em over lamps o: 
on your TV set. I suspect darkly theyre 
devotees of the Doctrine of Constant 
Clutter. 


Golf with my Dream Girl has a good 
influence on my game. She’s straight 
down the middle on every shot; not 
far, it’s true, but she seems to reach 
the green sooner in four delicate 100- 
yard shots than I do in three 250-yard 
smashes. 


As nearly as I can catch, what our 
teen-agers deem the ideal car is a 
blend of station wagon and converti- 
ble, with a top that comes down but is 
still strong enough not to collapse if it 
rolls over in a ditch. 


One of our block’s young gramps took 
his two-year-old grandson for a walk and 
defied his daughter’s warning not to buy 
the boy an ice-cream cone. “His other 
gramp bought him one!”’ he protested. 
“Do I want him to remember me as the 
grandpa who did not buy him a cone?” 


One of our first vacationists of the 
year tells me he takes along three 
shirts and four cameras. ‘I need a 
plain camera, a movie camera, a three- 
dimensional camera and one which 
prints the picture on the spot,”’ he ex- 
plains. “And what if I have to wash 
out a shirt in a shower bath?” 


I deny that the eighteenth-century wits 
were better conversationalists than ours of 
the mid-twentieth. Modern conversation 
(we agree at the golf-links lunch counter) 
is just as good; but nowadays there aren’t 
any listeners. 


My bright promise to our auto wizards: 
I'll buy the first four-door convertible de- 
signed in a handsome small model . . . a car 
like the four-door touring car of beloved 
memory, but it must have an automatic top. 


Fragment of tocal gossip: When a 
couple was recently divorced and had 
to divide one of our town’s biggest 
private libraries, the wife generously 
let her husband keep all nineteen 
books on sex. 


... When my son-in-law (a mechanical 
genius) attaches a boat-trailer hitch to our 
station wagon, 

. . . And our youngest concedes we're 
giving him a square deal on use of the 
family car, 

. . . Or my daughter-in-law locates for 
me precisely the ideal birthday gift for my 
wife, 

... And my Lady Love borrows an add- 
ing machine to help with my annual 
arithmetic, 

Then the potentials of family life unfold 
so infinitely that I’m glad I never joined the 
Foreign Legion. 








'tle visiting plans before you leave. 
) out-of-town family and friends know 


iv you’re coming, when you'll arrive. 


iu’ll enjoy your trip more knowing 
Jyll be home. Your welcome will be 
the warmer because you're expected. 


Your telephone 








Telephone ahead if you’re going to be 
delayed. Or, if you’ve forgotten to 
settle something, telephone back home. 
It’s easy todo. For wherever you go these 
days—and however you travel—you'll 
find there’s a telephone near at hand. 


will help you 


have more fun this summer 


Pa ce 


+ 


Make your reservations in advance by 
telephone. Whether you’re heading for a 
hotel or motel, you'll get the accommoda- 
tions you want, avoid slip-ups. Telephone, 
too, to make other travel arrangements, 
to rent boats or camping facilities. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Detroit to Niagara Falls, N.Y. . . 60¢ 
Philadelphia to Boston . . . . . = 70¢ 
Cincinnati to Washington, D.C. . 85¢ 
Cleveland to Minneapolis . . . . $110 
St. Louis to Grand Canyon, Ariz. . $150 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes, after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. 
All calls are subject to the 10% federal excise tax— 
not included above. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 








Keep in touch by telephone with family 
and friends while you’re away. It’s such 
a personal, satisfying way to catch up 
on all the news... to put your mind at 
ease. And it costs so little. Isn’t there 


someone you'd like to eall right now? 











“Come see what Kelvinator 
put inside your new automatic ! 
And good reason why!" | 





YES, TIDE’S INSIDE—KELVINATOR KNows 
TIDE GETS CLOTHES THE CLEANEST CLEAN POSSIBLE! 


What wonders automatic washers work other manufacturers, pack Tide in their 
with soiled clothes! And what a joy to know new machines—to be sure you get the 
that washing-machine experts, like the men cleanest clothes possible! 


at Kelvinator, are constantly striving to Yes, in these top-loading automatics, no 


make those automatics work even better leading washday product made, nothing else— 
... So you'll get the best results possible. with or without suds—can beat Tide for 
No surprise then, that those folks at getting clothes clean. Just ask yourself why 


Kelvinator are anxious for you to use a more women use Tide in automatics than 


washing product that works ideally in their any other washday product. Then see for 
machines! That’s why they, like so many yourself. Use Tide in your automatic! 


\ THE CLEANEST CLEAN POSSIBLE 
— IS 


a 








Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


“7\]o man can earn a million 
Neste honestly,” people 
were quoting William Jennings 
Bryan in July, 1906, before 
Bryan himself made a million. 
This month marked the debut of 
Victor Herbert’s enchanting Red 
Mill. Ladies wore twelve-button 
high-topped shoes and hair im- 
ported from Europe, China and 
the goats of Turkestan fashioned 
into braids, cluster puffs, pompa- 
dours, hair rolls and switches. 


According to the July, 1906, 
JOURNALits editorial staff num- 
bered thirty, “‘largest of any 
American magazine.’ 


In answer to the question, “Why 
do you not bring your magazine 
down to a convenient size?” Editor 
Bok replies, ““The majority of our 
readers prefer the present un- 
wieldy shape because of its fa- 
miliar look and individuality and 
because drawings can be given a 
larger and more satisfactory size.” 


“Headache powders, contain- 
ing a lethal drug, killed forty- 
five women in America in the 
month of March,” reports the 
JOURNAL. 


“What is the greatest danger 
threatening America today?” a 
JOURNAL reporter asks President 
Theodore Roosevelt. His answer 
of fifty years ago: “Materialism.” 


Travel, luxury and parties are 
not essential for women’s hap- 
piness, believes the Plain Coun- 
try Wife. “I know a woman in 
whose life three crises fraught 
with intense excitement arrive 
regularly every day,’ she ex- 
plains. *‘ These events are break- 
fast, dinner and supper.”’ 


Beauty hint: ‘“*Apply a mixture 
of cologne and water to your 
nose. This will toughen the skin 
so that it won’t turn so red in 
cold weather.”’ 


New foods: The French arti- 
choke (to be grown in the U.S. 
for the first time) and a new fruit, 
still unnamed, a cross between an 
orange and a tangerine. 


“The women of America, except 
for a tiny city class, are not smok- 
ing and not drinking,” states 
Editor Bok. “They have neither 
the taste nor the time for such vul- 
garities.”” 





Jeffrey Hunter and Fess Parker give new life to the old handsome-hero 
tradition in Walt Disney’s superthriller, The Great Locomotive Chase. 


f 
WViere just come back tingling from 

a preview of Walt Disney’s histori- 
eal thriller, The Great Locomotive 
Chase, which should be coming your 
way by now. It’s a picture in which 
Jeffrey Hunter, in one old Civil War 
locomotive, takes out after Fess Parker 
in another; tearing up the ties, setting 
fire to the train in full flight, and alto- 
gether putting on a real he-man per- 
formance in the great old Gary Cooper 
tradition. Women who are tired of 
hearing about Marilyn Monroe and 
Ava Gardner will be glad to see a cou- 
ple of handsome heroes for a change, 
men who look as though they could 
protect a girl, if necessary. Fess Parker 
had left for England before the pre- 
views, but we had a talk with Jeffrey 
Hunter, who was still out of breath. 
“Try leaping on and off an old locomo- 
tive with worn-out Civil War brakes! 
It took the toughest cast of characters 
Disney could collect.’’ We asked him 
how it was to be in a movie with no 
women. “‘We didn’t have time to 
tell,”’ Hunter told us, still excited. 
“But you should have seen the girls 
along the way, trying to get in the 
picture.”’’ We don’t blame them at all. 
Such strong, handsome fellas. 


Mary Bass came back from her date 
with Mayor Wagner down at City Hall 
full of the fact that New York City is now 
the most popular vacation resort in the 
country, ‘where the best things are free,” 
as the mayor had remarked to Mary. And 
in line with that, he’d asked her if she’d 
canvass the Workshop here for the best 
attractions in town for visitors on a 
budget. His own favorite was the stagger- 
ing spectacle you get looking down over 
his domain from the Empire State tower: 
$1.30. Mary’s were gazing up at the 
United Nations from the boat ride around 
Manhattan, $2.50, and watching the city 
lights from a City Symphony concert in 
Central Park, free. The staff went along 
with those and added the Rockefeller 
Center tour, $1.50; the Bronx Zoo, 10c; 
the sculpture garden and galleries at the 
Modern Museum, 60c; the ever-changing 
exhibits at the mammoth new Coliseum, 
50c and up; the visits to the great ocean 
liners, 50c, and window shopping on 
Fifth Avenue, free. . . . ““But why is the 


mayor so budget-conscious, Mary?’’ we 
asked. “‘Well, when I was there,”’ she said, 
“he'd just been over his own new budget 
figure of nearly two billions, and it made 
New York City the most expensive place 
in the world to run, next to the United 
States itself.” 


DI PIETRO 





His Honor and Mary Bass. 


**T’ ye just been to a cooling-off party,” said 
Dawn Norman. “Everything was served 
ice-cold. When you sat in the chairs, a si- 
lent fan inside would start cool air circu- 
lating through the upholstery. And look at 
this refrigerated belt they gave us with a 
thin silver lining. It keeps itself cool, and 
you too.” 


In the new Who’s Who in America 
there are four times as many women 
as in the average previous volume. 


We thought Margaret Davidson and 
Victoria Harris were fooling when they 
stuck their bare hands into an oven up- 
stairs and pulled out a great roasted tur- 
key on a fine china platter. But they 
weren’t. The turkey was sizzling, but the 
platter was cool, and so was the new 
electronic oven—the last word in quick 


people you know, 
editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


and easy cookery. Vicki Harris said they 
put in the fourteen-pound turkey frozen 
solid, and two hours later took it out 
ready to serve. Said they’d made four- 
minute eggs in twenty seconds, baked an 
apple in two minutes, fixed bacon crisp 
in a paper napkin in four without scorch- 
ing the napkin. The ovens are $1200 right 
now, in case you can’t wait... . How was 
the turkey? Terrific! 





Hot turkey from a cool oven. 


Just fifty years ago a remarkable young 
woman was writing for the JOURNAL. 
She had recently graduated from col- 
lege—in itself remarkable, as she could 
neither see nor hear nor speak. Yet in 
a film you’ve simply got to see, called 
Helen Keller in Her Story, she com- 
municates more hope, courage and 
good humor than we’ ve ever seen com- 
municated on the screen. Both she 
and her famous companion, Polly 
Thomson, play themselves to perfec- 
tion, and the narration is beautifully 
spoken by Katharine Cornell, an old 
friend of them both, who told us it 
was at a party for Helen and Polly, 
given by Nancy Hamilton, who made 
the movie, that the idea developed— 
**Helen and Polly were such a picture 
there of gaiety and good spirits.” Any- 
how, if the film doesn’t soon come 
your way, you should certainly make 
a plea for it at your theater. You'll see 
not only why it was awarded an Oscar; 
you'll see why Helen Keller is proba- 
bly the greatest woman in the world 
today. 


Helen Keller, Polly Thomson. 
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Mary was struggling to pin up her hair. 
“Dont worry about it,’ Johnny said. “I’ve got sisters. 
And it looks nice that way.” 
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By ANN RITNER 








L June Mrs. Galbraith always spoke of going 
into summer. In July she said they were deep 
into summer, and in August she said regretfully 
that summer was leaving them. 

Summers in Fidelia, Colorado, were long and 
hot. Doors and windows were thrown open early 
in the morning to bring in the cool odor of freshly 
watered roses and locust trees in bloom and then 
the windows were closed, shades were lowered, 
and the tidied parlors and living rooms were kept 
cool and darkened from the blazing sun. People in 
Fidelia in 1913 did not give way to the heat, they 
adapted their lives around it. 

Today Mrs. Galbraith had been up since five 
o’clock doing the-day’s tasks before the heat set in. 
She got her husband and her son Howard off to 
work and started her daughter Mary on the up- 
stairs cleaning and shooed her younger daughter, 
Susan, from underfoot and instructed Carrie, the 
laundress, about not putting too much starch in 
the men’s shirts now they were going into summer 
and was standing in the center of the kitchen won- 
dering what to turn her hand to next. 

She pushed her soft dark hair from her moist 
forehead with the back of her wrist. She was a 
small woman, as sturdily built as a pony, and of a 
calm temperament. Her parents had died when she 
was very young and she had been brought up in 
Massachusetts by her grandparents, whose train- 
ing had consisted mostly of gentle maxims. One of 
these, cross-stitched on linen to read “Achieve 
Tranquillity,” now hung in Susan’s room, though 
Susan as yet appeared to have reaped no great 
benefit from it. 

Mrs. Galbraith herself felt anything but tranquil 
at the moment. She didn’t feel sick, or even tired. 


in the hammock under the big cottonwood in the 
back yard with a book and a pitcher of lemonade 
and stay there all day. 

And I might as well have someone swing me and 
wave a fan over me while I’m at it, she thought. 

She bent down to tie her shoelace and straight- 
ened up quickly. The kitchen whirled around her 
crazily. She groped for the table and was leaning 
against it waiting for the room to settle when a 
number of familiar symptoms came together in her 
mind to form a certainty. 

“Oh no, that can’t be what’s wrong with me,” 
she said out loud. “Not at my age. With Susan 
almost ten years old and Howard and Mary grown 
up; it would be too ridiculous.” 

She poured a cup of coffee and sat down at the 
kitchen table to drink it. Now that she knew what 
was wrong with her, she felt better. No child of 
hers would ever feel it wasn’t welcome, but she 
wasn’t going to tell anybody about it just yet. Her 
two sisters-in-law were arriving the next day, Mil- 
dred from Denver and Harriet from the ranch, and 
Mrs. Galbraith needed a little time to assimilate 
her news before she exposed it to the frank com- 
ments of a close, affectionate family. 

Warren had enough on his mind, too, this sum- 
mer with the branching out of his store that was 
costing so much. And I’m not going to have Mil- 
dred and Harriet and Harry teasing him about start- 
ing in to produce more family eer A 
_ THE JOURNALS 


at his age, she thought, sur- 

prising herself so much thata COMPLETE. 

wave of red flooded her face. IN-ONE-ISSUE 
Besides, 'm going to branch baa 


out this summer myself and 
do some of the things I’ve eB 


SUMMER BRINGS GIFTS 


will soon be published in book form 


She just wanted to drop everything and stretch out = =CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 


by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Mary had plans for her future 
and they didn’t include Johnny Austertag, 
who was so devoted to his ranch 


you'd think he personally invented it. 
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here was such a long pause that I 

wondered whether my mamma 

and my papa were ever going to 

speak to each other again. Not 

that I feared they had quarreled— 
only we children had quarrels—but they had each 
fallen into a dream. Then papa said hesitantly, 
“I am very sorry about all this, my dear.” 

Mamma answered almost before he had fin- 
ished, “It will not matter at all, provided that 
everything goes right this time. And it will go 
right, won’t it?” ; 

“Yes, yes, I am sure it will,”’ said papa. A sneer 
came into his voice. “I should be able to do all that 
is asked of me. I should be able to edit a small 
suburban newspaper.” 

“Oh, my dear Piers, I know the work is not 
worthy of you,” said mamma warmly. “Yet what 
a godsend it is, how lucky it is that Mr. Morpurgo 
should happen to own such a paper, and how good 
it is of him to want to help you ” She faltered 
before she came to the end of her sentence. 

“Again,” said papa absently, simply supplying 
the word. “Yes, it is odd that such a rich man as 
Morpurgo should bother himself with a thing like 
the Lovegrove Gazette. But I suppose if one ac- 
cumulates a great fortune all sorts of rags and 
bones get mixed with the diamonds and the nug- 
gets.” He retired once more into his dream. His 
gray eyes, bright under his straight black brows, 
pierced the walls of the farmhouse parlor. Even 
though J was a very little girl I knew that he was 
imagining what it was like to be a millionaire. 

Mamma lifted the brown teapot and refilled his 
cup and hers, and sighed, and his eyes went back 
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to her and he asked, “You hate being left here 
in this lonely place?” 

“No, no, Iam happy anywhere,” she said, ‘“‘and 
I have always wanted the children to have a holi- 
day in the Pentland Hills as I did when I was their 
age. But letting the flat furnished, that I do not 
like.” 

All this happened more than fifty years ago, and 
in those days few respectable people were willing 
to let their homes furnished, and no respectable 
people ever wanted to take them. 

“I know these people have a good reason for 
wanting somewhere to stay for the summer, com- 
ing over from Australia to see this daughter of 
theirs in Doctor Philip’s sanatorium,’’? mamma 
murmured, “‘but such a risk, leaving strangers in 
the flat with all that good furniture.” 

“IT suppose it is valuable,” said papa thought- 
fully. 

“Well, of course it is only Empire,” said 
mamma, “‘but it is the best of its kind. Aunt Clara 
bought it all in France and Italy when she was 
married to the French violinist, and it is all solid 
and comfortable, and, though I know it is not 
Chippendale, the chairs with the swans and the 
others with the dolphins’ heads are really very 
pretty, and the silks with the bees and the stars are 
quite handsome. We shall be thankful to have all 
that furniture when we start afresh at Lovegrove.” 

“At Lovegrove,” said papa. ‘‘Really, it is very 
strange that I should be going back to Lovegrove. 
Isn’t it strange, Rose,” he said, giving me a lump 
of sugar from the bowl beside him on the table, 
“that I should be taking you back to a_ place 
where I used to stay when I was little, like you?” 





onty years. The distinguished author of “The Thinking Reed” and “Black Lamb and Grey Falcon” 


here begins the story of a fiercely courageous woman, 


a brilliant man, and a family 


balanced between caiety and disaster. 


FATHER 


“Was Uncle Richard Quin there too?” I asked. 
Papa’s brother had been christened Richard 
Quinbury and was always called Richard Quin to 
distinguish him from another Richard in the fam- 
ily. Papa had loved him so much that he had called 
our little brother by his name, and we thought our 
little brother much the nicest of us four children. 
Papa’s brother had died in India of fever when he 
was twenty-one, so we thought of our dead uncle 
as a joy stolen from us, and were always trying to 
recover him in our father’s stories. 

“Richard Quin was there, too,” said papa, “‘or I 
should not remember it so well. The places I visited 
without him are never so distinct.” 

“Try to find us a house near the house where 
you stayed,’ said mamma. “‘It will be an interest 
for the children.” 

‘‘What was the name, I wonder? Oh, yes, Caro- 
line Lodge. But of course it will have been pulled 
down long ago.” 

Suddenly mamma laughed. ‘“‘Why should it 
have been pulled down? You are so gloomy about 
everything except the future of copper mines.” 

“*Copper will come right in the long run,” said 
papa with sudden anger. 

‘*My dear, you must not mind what I say!”’ she 
protested. She and I looked at him anxiously, and 
after a minute he smiled. All the same, he then 
glanced at the clock and said that it was time he 
was getting back to the station, if he were to catch 
the six o’clock to Edinburgh; and the light had 
gone out of him, he had that shabby, beggar look 
that even we children sometimes had to remark in 
him. Tenderly mamma told him, ‘‘Very well, we 
don’t want you to CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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By PAUL 


[ was on Wednesday, the fourth day of the 
rains, that Bob Talbot became alarmed for 
his family and what might be happening. 

Three days earlier on a dreary Sunday his 
three-week vacation had ended. On the 
screened porch of the upstate summer cottage 
Edith and the children gathered to kiss him 
good-by. 

“Allright, now,” he told the children, ‘‘you’ll 
Me be here two more weeks and you're to help 
your mother all you can with everything. Bob, 
what’s your job?” 

The lean twelve-year-old with the crew cut 
and the busy eyes spoke up promptly: 

“Set the oil lamps at night and clean ’em in 
the morning. Keep the cookstove filled and 
take care of Roberta.” 

“Right. How about you, Pete?” 

Pete was nine. 

“Pump the pump when ma wants water and 
take care of Roberta.” 

“Roberta?” 

“Be a good girl and help mumma.” 

“Right.” He hugged their five-year-old and 
kissed her hard. Beside him Edith was smiling. 

“Hey, pop,” Bob, Jr., broke in, “I’m in 
charge of the rowboat, right?” 

“Yes, but if you hog it this week, you won’t 
get it at all next week.” 

“T just want it tomorrow,” the boy said. 
“T’m going to row upriver and see the dam.” 

“Listen,” his father said a little heatedly, 
“you stay in sight of the cottage. I don’t want 
your mother to have to worry about you.” 


” 





M. FITZSIMMONS 


“You said you were gonna show me the 
dam and you didn’t.” 

The boy was right. They had fished out 
front and blueberried out back, they had pic- 
nicked in the meadow, bathed along the river- 
bank and tramped in the woods, but only once 
had Bob, Sr., gone near Benstown and that 
was with Peter for eggs and chickens at a farm- 
house a mile and a half from town. From there 
they had seen the massive Benstown dam and 
the high white waterfalls of the twelve spill- 
ways. He had promised to take both boys up 
there—some other day. 

Peter had described the dam to his brother 
as a man might describe Mount Everest in a 
monsoon. Nights when the breezes were still 
and the river no more than a murmur, young 
Bob had lain beside Peter, half awake, and 
heard, or dreamed he heard, the faraway roar- 
ing of the waterfalls. ; 

“You promised, pop.” 

“All right, all right. Pll bring you both up 
to Benstown next Saturday afternoon, word 
of honor, and we’ll walk right across the top 
of the dam. O.K.?” 

“Oh, boy!” 

““Bob,”’ said Edith, ‘don’t forget to bring 
the portable radio with you Friday night. | 
don’t miss the world on sunny days, but when 
we’re closed in like this it would be nice to 
hear some music.” 

He promised. 

A gust of wind blew cold rain through the 
screens of the porch where they were standing. 





“I'd better get going,” he said. “The rain’s 
getting worse and it’s a long drive.” 

Holding to Roberta’s hand, he kissed his 
wife. 

“By, baby,” he said. 

“By, hon. Be careful.” 

“By, daddy:) 22>" By, dadse «2. -sSo long: 
pop.” He ducked through the pelting rain for 
the car. 

Starting up, he looked out at the cottage. He 
could hardly distinguish his family in the dim 
lamplight. No sense waving. He honked the 
horn three times and pulled away. 

Along the country road by the Ben River he 
peered attentively through the whipping spurts 
of rain. From time to time he glanced at the 
swirls and bends of the broad stream that he 
and his sons had fished and swum and explored 
for three weeks. Twenty-one carefree days of 
sunshine and clean air, of laughter and family 
affection. Twenty-one nights of delightful 
tiredness and primitive content when his chil- 
dren slept in sweet exhaustion and he held his 
wife close, the river whispering as they did. 

He felt happy. It had been a wonderful, 
wonderful vacation. 

As loud as the engine, the rain spattered the 
hood, lashed at the windshield, drummed on 
the roof. In the hazy glare of the headlights the 
road looked more like a river than the river did. 
He hunched over the wheel and settled himself 
for the long haul. 

At Plympton he took the left fork and drew 
away from the CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 






























food mixture—nourishing, tasty, a cinch to prepare. When tested at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 


Research it was found to be “entirely acceptable, economical and simple to use.” 


A 

“ee last line in a 6!4-page medical report 
about a new formula diet caught our eye: “The lack 
of hunger or weakness during the loss of weight indi- 
cated that the diet might be of some use in the treat- 
ment of obesity.” Fascinated by what we felt must 
be an exceptionally modest statement about a radical 
new diet discovery, we followed this little lead right 
to its original souree—the Rockefeller Institute Hos- 
pital in New York City. There we asked if we might 
learn more about the diet, and if we could talk to pa- 
tients who had been on it. Following is lots of good 
diet news for lots of weight-conscious readers! 


In 1953 a group of thirty volunteer patients at the 
Rockefeller Institute Hospital were put on liquid- 
formula feedings. The patients, obese but otherwise 
in good health, were given to drink a mild-tasting 
formula with the caloric equivalent of what they had 
been eating, in natural foods, to maintain their 
weight. The formula is a mixture which closely ap- 
proximates the proportions of protein, fat and carbo- 
hydrate in human breast milk. In addition to 20 
ounces of formula divided into six equal portions, 


lift 


You reduce by drinking 20 ounces—approximately 900 calories—each day. The formula diet is a complete 


and distributed throughout the day, the patients took 
a daily multiple-vitamin supplement and all the water 
they wanted. Nothing else. 

The scientific point of this unusual eating plan was 
to enable doctors at the hospital to perform, with as 
much accuracy as possible, a variety of metabolic 
studies on human beings. For the patients, the reward 
came when they were given the formula, in much 
smaller amounts, to lose weight. Similar metabolic 
studies, theretofore, had been conducted with pa- 
tients eating controlled amounts of assorted natural 
foods. The natural foods, however, presented a prob- 
lem to the precision-minded scientists who measure 
food values down to the last fraction of a gram. Even 
the most exacting dietitians, employing the most 
elaborate calculations, could not avoid discrepancies 
in weighing and measuring. The formula, exact with- 
out question, seemed the ideal solution. 

All patients thrived on the formula. All appetites 
were satisfied. Some patients actually improved in 
health. Many adjusted to the lack of bulk with no 
difficulty whatsoever. Others found it more satisfac- 
tory to supplement the formula with a noncaloric 
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By DAWN CROWELL NOP 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 
bulk mixture. (A colloid preparation containing n | 
added chemical laxatives. If necessary, your docto 
can suggest one.) 

As a way to reduce, the formula diet proved pop 
lar for a variety of reasons. With this diet, there a 
no chance to cheat (20 ounces is 20 ounces); no tem 1 
tations to tastea forbidden food (you have only liquid ‘ 
nothing more); no excuses (the ingredients of thi 
diet are always in season, always in stock). Patien 

| 


who had waddled into the hospital 50 to 150 pound 
overweight stepped out, after their formula diets 
newly reduced and radiantly happy. 

The researchers were pleased for their patients 
but conservatively optimistic for their slim-figure¢ 
futures. “The test of any diet,” they warned, “i 
whether or not the dieter can maintain her reduces 
weight after the diet is over and when she goes bacl 
to maintenance eating.’”’ Some patients went ove 
their maintenance-calorie allowance, regained som 
weight. Others held their own. On the opposite pag 
is the story of one teen-ager who formula-dieted anc 
lost 50 pounds at the Rockefeller Institute Hospita 
a year ago. 
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Tastes as 

good as a milk 
shake—you can 
have your favorite 
flavors too! All 
JOURNAL girls who 
formula-dieted were 
delighted with such 
a delicious way 

to reduce. Following 
are three 

separate JOURNAL 
plans for 
liquid-ating excess 

~ weight. Plan A 

is for serious dieters; 
Plan B for 
part-time dieters; 
Plan C for 


maintenance dieters. 


We Pormula]Direted TOO 
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Doctors at Rockefeller In- 
stitute Hospital believe seri- 
ous dieters—people who 
need to lose 25 or more 
pounds—will have more 
success with the diet if they 
stick rigidly to the formula. 
By absolutely excluding all other foods and 
beverages you eliminate, once and for all, the 
temptation to take some little extra ‘‘just this 
once’’—the downfall of all reducing diets. 

At the JouRNAL, Dottie Robinson was our 
“serious” dieter—but because Dottie was in- 
terested in losing only 5 instead of 25 pounds, 
she pepped up the diet by adding black coffee 
and plain tea, sometimes a cup of clear con- 
somme, and she flavored her formula alter- 
nately with vanilla extract and instant coffee. 
She divided her 20 ounces into four 5-ounce 
servings. Had one for breakfast (along with a 
cup of steaming black coffee), another for 
luncheon with a cup of hot tea (she brought the 
formula with her in a vacuum bottle). “I didn’t 
feel at all hungry until éarly evening,” says 
Dottie. “I had my third five ounces when I got 
home from work, saved the fourth for a late 
dinner.” Dottie began her diet on a Thursday, 
continued on Friday but went off for the week- 
end (“I had some wonderful dinner dates’’). She 
started in again Monday through Friday. In her 
seven diet-days she lost 514 pounds. The follow- 
ing week, Dottie went back to her regular eat- 


Dottie 





ing routine (about 1400 calories a day), gained 
1 pound. “But that’s all I’ve gained,” says 
Dottie, who is going into her fifth week of regu- 
lar eating. ‘“The four-pound loss is just what I 
needed. I plan to formula-diet any time the scales 
begin to warn or worry me.” 


Vor Togs obese people 


are light breakfast and lunch eaters, big dinner 
eaters and voracious midnight icebox raiders. 
If this is your eating pattern, and you would 
like to use the formula as a part-time reducing 
plan, substitute the formula 
for either your regular 
lunches and dinners or din- 
ners and_ late-evening 
snacks. In this way, you will 
be getting at your eating 
habits at meal times when 
they need getting at most. 

Carol Phelps, normally a 
big-breakfast eater, decided 
to try her formula diet for 
breakfast and lunch. She’s having 6 ounces 
at breakfast, 8 ounces at luncheon (630 calories), 
which gives her plenty of calorie leeway to have 
a substantial dinner at night. ““My aim has been 
to maintain my weight, maybe gradually lose a 
few pounds. I’m going into my fourth formula 
week two pounds lighter. For me, it’s mission 
accomplished!” 

Breakfast-lunchers who want a_ greater 
weight reduction are taking only 5 ounces (225 
calories) of formula for each diet meal. They 


Carol 











make evening meals hearty in meats, vegeta) 
and salads, but are cutting down on stai i 
and sweets. 
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Lots of Journalities volun- 
teered for the formula-diet 
lunch—5 ounces of a cool, 
frothy drink topped off with 
a cup of hot coffee or tea. 
Flavor favorites varied. 
Some liked peppermint, 
others maple extract, others 
instant coffee. Reasons for 
thinking it a dream diet varied. Some girls li 
the idea of a 225-calorie lunch that would 
able them to splurge (just a Jittle) at break) 
or for dinner. Others wanted to “‘save up”’ s¢ 
of the work week’s calories for a big week 
coming, when party food would be in at 
dance. Others like the idea of drinking a q 
nourishing lunch and having almost the a 
lunch hour to squander on shopping, a leisu 
walk, reading or resting. Average weight red 
tion, among lunchtime losers, was 2 pound 
week. 

Verginia Robinson, photographed above, 
just started a regular reducing diet (“I wan 
bowl the girls over at our next class reuni¢ 
and was delighted to try the formula for lun 
In a week of low-calorie breakfasts, 5-o 
formula luncheons and simple dinners, she 
5 pounds! 


Verginia 





Her top weight 

210 pounds, Rosaline 

now weighs 145. 

At her doctor’s suggestion, 
she plans to continue 

on her maintenance diet 
for at least six months, 
before attempting 

further reduction. 
Rosaline plans eventually 
to lose another 15 pounds. 





. typical day’s reducing diet—20 ounces, approxi- 
aately 900 calories: 


Dextrose 6 level tablespoons 
Evaporated milk 10 ounces 
Corn oil I ounce 
Water 8 ounces 


Combine milk and water, stir in dextrose until it 
; dissolved. Then add corn oil and beat (or blend 
1 an electric mixer) until the oil is thoroughly mixed 
jith other ingredients. The formula can be stored in 
he refrigerator, in any clean, quart-sized jar. As a 
ule, the formula should be made daily and stored 
ke fresh milk. If the mixture is well homogenized, 
-is possible to make up a week’s supply and store 
in a freezer. 


Read and Remember Before You Begin 


| Important! The formula tastes best when it is 
horoughly mixed (until there is foam on top) and 
horoughly chilled. If you are planning it for break- 
ast, prepare the formula the night before and store 
(as well as the glass you will drink it from) in 
he refrigerator. Because the oil will separate, it is 
ecessary to reshake it, vigorously, just before you 
rink it. If you plan to drink it as soon as you pre- 
are it, shake up the formula with a few ice cubes. 
f you are traveling with your formula, put it in a 
acuum bottle; or in a jar or cardboard container, - 
dd ice cubes, and insulate by wrapping the con- 
gainer with a turkish towel or with newspapers. 


) The formula tastes delicious, Journalities dis- 
overed, when noncaloric flavoring is added. We 
aake up the formula in the amounts given above 
nd add 2 teaspoons (per 20 ounces) of any one of 
he following: instant coffee, vanilla extract (with 
4 teaspoon nutmeg), imitation maple flavor, pure 
xtract of peppermint. Formula-diet patients at 
.ockefeller Institute Hospital found the bland 
aste of the formula, without any flavoring, prefer- 
ble for long diet periods. 


When the formula makes up one half or more of 
our daily diet, you need to supplement it with a 
laily multiple-vitamin mixture containing all es- 
ential fat and water-soluble vitamins. Ask your 
loctor to select a brand for you, from the many 
eputable brands available. 


The formula has been tested with obese people 
vho are otherwise in good health. As with any 
educing diet, it is important that you check first 
vith your doctor and have his approval before you 
egin. 
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When I was a little baby, I was slightly underweight, 
but by the time I was four years old, mother had to 
start moving the buttons on my dresses to make both 
sides meet. When | was eight I weighed well over 100 
pounds (the average weight for an eight-year-old girl 
is around 55 pounds)—and by the time I was thir- 
teen I overpowered the scales at 210. My parents were 
so concerned. Mother made every effort to make up 
for my hideous size by selecting the prettiest clothes 
she could find for me. But how can a 210-pounder 
look young and gay in a Size 20 dress? 

Doctors varied in their diagnosis and treatment of 
my obesity. “It’s just baby fat, she’ll outgrow it”; or 


The formula has not been tested as a reducing diet 
or children, or as a method of feeding in preg- 
ancy or in instances of impaired health where 
arger amounts of protein would be indicated. Any 
jiet, in these special situations, should be evaluated 
mn an individual basis by the family doctor. 
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—for part-time dieters! 


Use the formula as: 

The weekend pause that reduces. A Saturday, Sun- 
day slim-down project for husband and wife whose 
weekday social and business engagements involve 
rich foods that add up in pounds and padding. 

A liquid lunch for the weight-conscious bridge- 
club girls. Try topping off the vanilla-flavored for- 
mula with a few crushed fresh strawberries. Menu: 
5 ounces of formula, tea with lemon, no cookies! 

A late-day reducer. If your overeating begins with 
a huge dinner, voracious midnight snacks, then sub- 
stitute the formula for these fat-making meals. Try 


Depending upon individual dietary needs more or 
ess formula (minimum 600 calories) can be used 
ach day. For instance, a large, exceptionally active 
r athletic person may require more than 900 
alories each day, whereas a 900-calorie-a-day re- 
lucer may find, as time goes by, she needs less 
ormula in order to continue her weight loss. In any 
ase, if you alter the amounts of the formula listed 
ove, be sure the proportions of the ingredients re- 
nain the same. 


Rosaline Kosloff, a full-time formula-dieter, reduced 50 pounds. 


“Thyroid imbalance, she can’t help it.”” My folks 
couldn’t understand my continuous weight gain, 
since every effort was made in my home to see that I 
got only three nourishing, nonfattening meals each 
day. What mother and daddy didn’t realize was that 
I filled in those meals with candy bars, sweet soft 
drinks, peanuts, doughnuts and every soda-fountain 
treat | could swing on my allowance. One bright doc- 
tor did hit on the answer to my problem. But he hit 
too hard. ““There’s nothing wrong with you except 
you eat too much. You’re just a fat pig,’ he said. To 
a girl who already felt terribly self-conscious and in- 


secure, this insensitive CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 


6 ounces for dinner, prefaced with a cup of clear con- 
sommeé (no calories) and followed with steaming 
black coffee or tea. Then, if you’re hungry later on, 
have 4 more ounces, deliciously chilled and flavored, 
before bedtime. Total calories for both ‘“‘meals”— 450! 

A pickup meal for any member of the family. A 
delicious, handy way to keep up your strength on 
cleaning day, moving day, packing-for-vacation day. 
Or those days when you just don’t fee/ like cooking! 

Is Junior too skinny? No time to fix your own 
breakfast? Try the.formula as a weight-building sup- 
plement to regular meals. Four or five ounces, coffee- 
flavored, makes a good breakfast for an adult. Flavor 
it with vanilla, maple or peppermint as a tasty 
between-meal or after-dinner treat. 
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The cool two-color 
scheme is brightened 
with contemporary paintings 
on the walls. 
Sofa gets colorful pillows, 
while the rest of the room 
is decorated with 
pretty china accessories 
and garden flowers. 
A room like this takes readily 
to bright spots of color 
and gay bibelots. 
Extra seating space | 
is provided by | 
white iron benches. | 
Foam-rubber cushions to fit 
these are covered in 
blue-and-white-striped cotton. 


There’s a sparkling 
polished look to this living room, 
and so there should be. 
Everything is washable and crisp, 
from the blue-and-white chint) 
to the white sailcloth draperies. 
These are trimmed 
fat ball fringe 
gives them an air of eleg 
Sailcloth is available 42” wid 
for as little as $1.49 ay 
The white rubbed f 
4 keeps its shining appearance 
, with the easy aid of a broom, 
once in a while a damp mop. 
Lovely antique desk and mirror 
were among the few treasures 
originally in the house. 








The master bedroom 
has a charm of its own. 
Low-ceilinged and square, 
there’s a lovely old-fashioned 
feeling here. 
Sunlight pours in through 
the diamond-paned 
casement windows in summer, 
and on chilly fall evenings 
a fire burning in 
the white-brick fireplace gives 
its own kind of cozy warmth 
to this feminine room. 
Washable, flower-patterned chintz 
is used throughout, 
even makes the window shades. 
These also take happily 
to soap and water. 


a 






The porch is really another dining room, witt most summer meals being served here. 


A house on | 
Martha’s Vineyard | 
filled with sunligl} 

and pretty ideas. 


By CYNTHIA McADOO WHEATLAND 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 
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This small two-story house surrounded by a thick hedge wel- 
comes you inside and out with an air of fresh hospitality. It’s hard to 
believe that these rooms once looked small, dark and cluttered, but 
they did. Among the clutter were a few lovely antiques and some beau- 
tiful pieces of Meissen china which, salvaged, now show to their best 
advantage against a light and airy background. This white background 
is deliberate and one of the safest, easiest ways to make smallish rooms 
seem larger, more open. 

Charm and comfort are often sacrificed for an appearance of 
spaciousness, but this living room has admirably combined these ele- 
ments. Ceiling and walls are white, also the heavy cotton draperies. 
Elegant white floor is of ordinary pine that has been scraped, painted and 
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waxed. Paint was applied, then rubbed off (as in antiquing) unevenly 
but with the strokes running in the same direction. The simplicity of 
the blue-and-white color scheme imparts a cool, open feeling, yet 
there is ample seating space on comfortable furniture. Colorful paint- 
ings decorate the walls and there is always a goodly supply of flowers 
from the garden to brighten desk and tables. 

The flower garden and lawn are overlooked by a porch which 
to all intents and purposes is really an extra room. The Vineyard 
weather usually permits most summer gatherings—breakfast, lunch, 
buffet dinner—to be held here, and privacy is assured by the high hedge 
on the street side. The furniture and yellow duck covers are heavy- 
duty for outdoor wear—neither rain nor wet bathing suits hurt them. 








HAROLD FOWLER 
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A LOVELY SUMMER NIGHT... 


Long printed chiffon evening dress 
in the Empire silhouette with a 


high waistline sash, By Frank Starr, 
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The heart print—a full skirt. black top, both in cotton, joined with 
tung sash, by Polly Hornburg. Pretty 


a long blue-and-green shan- 





touch—necklace of beads picking up the sash colors. Party denim—striped skirt trimmed with 
ball fringe and plain-color top by Tomas 
Stephens. Gilt collar by Frederick Mosell. 


The fashions on all these pages are Prese 


nted to you because they show you the trends of the season 
and serve as a guide as you shop. 


You will find many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 
ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 








Fashion of the blue print—blue roses on white cotton, a dance dress with beau- 
tiful fullness in the back of the skirt, by Rappi. Kidskin pumps by Ben Sommers. 
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Sashes have come back to fashion, 


: ae Romantic white organdy with a taffeta sash, by Rappi. 
creating the most fe eminine, most Wear fresh or artificial roses, blue or white slippers. 


romantic waistlines. The long 

dress is in again, making a pretty girl more enchanting than ever. Piqué 
is the fashion, eyelet cottons, and white organdy, almost invariably with 
a blue or pink taffeta sash. Separates come back in party form, ankle length 
or short. Prints in cotton, silk or chiffon are refreshing as a summer 
garden. From the top of your head (which often wears a new-fashioned 


hair bow) to your gay pastel slippers or sandals, you are ready for 





By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


eyelet—full skirt, bare shoulders, by anther Nast op ena Tegier A \ \ / () N D E RE UL TIME 


Friedlander. Wear matching pumps. 
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the sun is a man’s shirt with a drawstring at the waistline. 





Two 24” x 48” flowered bath 
towels make an amusing beach 
top. Also pretty in stripes 
or a harlequin design. 





Your favorite bulky-knit 

sweater looks new when you add contrasting 

bows or lace a collar (to match a dress) 
with the same bulky yarn. 


© VOGUE 





A tiered skirt in three sizes of 
checks is fun trimmed with black 
nylon lace that needs no ironing 
Vogue Design No. 8928: SOc. 


F 


tore which sel 


Or order by 1 


ce, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or it 


Cie 4 
sweater— 


of a dress. Make a gay, wonderful skirt using three different-sized checks in the 


ri] 


Canada from 198 Spadina Ave 


Try your hand at one of these bright, gay summer pickups. Trim a 
perhaps one you already have. You might try colorful felt fruit or 
imported lamp-shade ribbon arranged in yoke fashion or bows of jumbo yarn to pick up the color 


same color with yards and yards of lace and braid. Flowered bath towels 
make charming beach tops; and bandannas, amusing bags. And our favorite cover-up from 


By NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 
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Imported lamp-shade ribbon in 
colorful rosebuds makes a charming trim for 
sweaters. Sells for about 50 cents a 
yard and is very effective. 





Felt fruit, delightfully jeweled, 
makes an amusing decoration for a 
sweater. Can be bought 
complete in a package for $1.50. 


elt 





A white (or pink) man’s shirt 
: with a drawstring makes a wonderful 
Tris last Guinier Schock cover-up—especially over a bandanna 
or this year’s cotton T shirt with halter from a 27’ square. 
white ball fringe. A nice way of = ae 
co-ordinating two pieces 
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Two 18” bandanna squares, 


or one 27’’ square, make amusing 





beach bags. Both are quilted 


skirt gaily trimmed with lace, calico 
and braid to wear year round. Vogue 
Design No. 8928; 22-30 waist. 


‘or further information about where to buy felt fruit trim or other yardages and details, write to us. 
lls them in your city 


and lined in gingham. 


enclosing check or money or Ont. Some prices slightly higher in Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) These patterns will be 


, Toronto, sent third-class mail. If you desire shipment first-class mail, please include 5c additional for each pattern ordered. 














The editors asked 

a number of people, 

“What do you worry about?” 
Replies varied widely, 

but every person was worried 








about something. 
Are their worries yours? 


“All human worry, I sup- 
pose, could be capsuled in the question 
“‘What’s going to happen?’ Not necessar- 
ily next, but in the long run—to my 
family, to myself, to the nations, to the 
state of the Union... . Shall I accomplish 
a reasonable fraction of the things I long 
to accomplish?” 

“My inability to be articulate and 
graceful when meeting people or situa- 
tions that are important tome... amI 
failing the ones who love me?” 

““Money...the insurance premium... 


the atom and hydrogen bombs. . . how 
to plan a good perennial garden. . . my 
coughing child . . . the book I never 
wrote .. . does God exist?” 

“Men.” 


“Getting places on time, quick tongue, 
lack of self-confidence. What in the world 
shall I wear?” 

“IT accept, accept, accept—love and 
kindness and beauty and life itself—and 
can find no effective way of giving.” 

“The purpose and direction of our 
educational system.” 

“What worries me is the fact that I 
worry so much.” 

““My only real worry is the thought of 
a physical disability which would end 
my earning power and make me a finan- 
cial burden to my family. This is a real 
horror. I can’t take it lying down, so I 
usually get up and make myself some 
hot soup. It helps.” 

“Loneliness and old age.” 

“IT worry about my children and my 
wife when they are ill or suffering, but 
they are not today.” 

“If I have a worry it is that I lack the 
dedication of spirit which permits one 
to feel that this line of action or this 
rule of behavior is best or wisest or even 
most feasible.” 





MARGERY LEWIS 
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By DR. WALTER C. ALVAREZ 


Mauch illness in this busy and often troubled 
world of ours is due purely to worry and the 
nervous tension that goes with it. 

A friendly Irish widow taught me how se- 
vere an illness worry can produce in a sensi- 
tive person. From time to time, this woman 
suffered from an attack of abdominal pain 
with what looked like an intestinal obstruc- 
tion. On two occasions her surgeon had 
become so anxious about her that he had 
explored her abdomen. All he had found was 
a paralysis of the bowel. From the woman’s 
sister I learned that each time she had gone 
into a spell it was because her irresponsible 
son had been arrested for cashing a worthless 
check. 

Another woman who suffered from two- 
day spells of violent retching finally confessed 
to me that her attacks came when she wor- 
ried much over an alcoholic brother who was 
on a bender. Another lovely woman got 
spells of what looked like a heart attack 
whenever .her tuberculous daughter had a 
hemorrhage from her lungs. I could go on 
telling of many more such cases, but these 
three are enough to make my point. 

These women had good reason to be anx- 
ious and worried. | could not blame them, 
because if I had been in their circumstances 
I, too, would have lost sleep. That is why I 
have no patience with those many persons 
who say to an unfortunate and unhappy rela- 
tive or friend, “Snap out of it,” or “Forget 
it!’ Such advice is often heartless and cruel. 

But millions of worriers have no logical 
cause for their fretting. They suffer from 
senseless or foolish or pathologic worries 


Learning to make up your 

mind is one big step in not worrying. 
In many cases, any decision is 
better than no decision. 


you 
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and queer fears which we physicians call 
phobias. 

As all mothers know, some children suffer 
greatly from fears and worries and feelings of 
insecurity. Many of their fears are put into 
them by the talk of a servant, or by what they 
see on television or in movies or by what they 
read in the comics and in fairy tales. Many 
of us, if we had decided to hurt the minds of 
our children, could hardly be going at it with 
greater efficiency, exposing them daily, as we 
do, to scenes of violence and murder. 

Let us remember also what divorce, the 
fear of divorce, and angry fighting between 
parents must do to children—what feelings 
of insecurity must be instilled into them. 

Distressing worries assail many of our 
young people as they grow up and go to high 
school and college. There, some go to pieces 
as they come up against the problems of sex, 
religion and the daily adjustments to life. In 
the student-health department of every great 
university, several counselors spend their 
time helping those many students who be- 
come overwhelmed with worries. 

Later, when men enter business they run 
into many situations producing worries and 
tensions. Physicians have estimated that much 
of the nervous illness seen in businessmen is 
due to their worries, dissatisfactions, tensions 
and insecurities. Many men in business 
haven’t the type of nervous system that can 
stand the carrying of great responsibility, the 
taking of risks or the accepting of losses. 

One of the great sources of worry and dis- 
tress among CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 








‘Father, by his beautiful wife’s side, kept saying, 
‘Isn’t she wonderful ?’”’ Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt I1I—Grace and ‘‘Neily’’—on way to 
marriage of brother Reginald and Gloria Morgan. 


By CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 


LY, ()" the evening of the gala performance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
February, 1902, when New York society gath- 
ered (at $30 a seat) to catch a glimpse of Prince 
Henry of Prussia, Mrs. Ogden Mills sat in great 
glory and diamonds on the opposite side of the 
house from my mother and father. Mrs. Mills— 
and everyone else in the Diamond Horseshoe— 
knew that the prince was coming to dinner 
at our house, the only private dinner party he 
attended during his visit to the United States. 
As Town Topics reported next day: ‘‘‘Teenie’ 
Mills was too astute a bridge player to let Grace 
Vanderbilt get all the picture cards. She did a 
little byplay herself, and with the aid of a most 
influential person, and by representations to the 
kaiser that the singling out of one woman in 
New York to the exclusion of others would make 
some very unpleasant complications, she has se- 
cured the Prince for breakfast—and that one day 
before the date of the proposed Cornelius Van- 
derbilt dinner.” 
Thus did the battle to determine who was to 
be New York’s new social leader storm on. 
The winter night that mother had the prince 
to dinner, she ordered a red carpet laid from the 
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“All Vanderbilt women have pearls.”” For son Reginald’s 


second bride, Grandmother Vanderbilt took up scissors, snipped off 


a yard from her own necklace (about $70,000 worth ), 


handed over the pearls and said, “There you are, Gloria.” 


vestibule down the front steps and over the 
sidewalk to Fifth Avenue, with a huge canvas 
marquee erected over it. Father waited outside, 
surrounded by policemen stationed to control 
the crowds, until Prince Henry’s carriage ar- 
rived, as is customary when welcoming royalty. 

My father and the prince were both passion- 
ately interested in automobiling and in yacht 
racing and became fast friends at once. It’s a 
pity Henry was born the second son, for he was 
as urbane and charming as his older brother, the 
kaiser, was arrogant and overbearing. 

At dinner, mother sat between His Royal 
Highness and the German ambassador. Father 
was seated between Mrs. Ogden Mills and the 
Countess Grey. Like English royalty, my parents 
sat across from each other at the middle of the 
long table. Father often said that a host had no 
fun at his own parties, since he was always stuck 
with the important dowagers. Occasionally, fa- 
ther would sneak downstairs just before the 
guests arrived, when mother was busy dressing, 
and switch around the gold-inked place cards. 
When the guests filed in, and mother found the 
tottering, black-wigged Mrs. Astor down with 
the nobodies at the far end of the table, and a 
ravishing debutante next to father, the light of 
battle really glittered for an instant in those 
extraordinary green eyes. 


The guest list for this particular dinner— 
which I have before me—is loaded with foreign 
diplomats, admirals (Prince Henry, who would 
have made a happy English country squire, 
served instead as an admiral of his brother’s 
navy) and the upper crust of New York society. 
But not a single Vanderbilt, aside from my fa- 
ther and mother, was there. 

Munsey’s Magazine termed mother’s dinner 
“as brilliant, as costly, as cosmopolitan as any 
the world could produce.”’ About the same group 
of guests went to Mrs. Mills’ breakfast and 
mother’s affair, and then took off en masse for 
Boston in their private railway cars to witness 
the wedding of my bachelor Uncle Dick to 
Marion Mason, daughter of a fashionable Back 
Bay doctor. 


Grandmother Wilson, now seventy-three, was 
becoming increasingly feeble, but she had not 
lost her zest for people or her capacity to be 
shocked by them. CONTINUED ON PAGE 127 





Gold candelabra, dinner plates, fruit plates, ki 
and forks —part of the complete gold table sé 
which Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt III occasio 
used for dinner parties “as brilliant, as costh 
cosmopolitan as any the world could produ 
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By WILL STANTON 


“Tf you had three wishes’—Marge Davies spoke 
abruptly, kicking off her slippers—‘‘what 
would you choose?” She and her roommate in 
college had always kicked off their slippers and 
tucked their feet under them when they felt like 
being cozy and whimsical—it seemed like a long 
time ago. “‘Len?” she glanced over at her husband. 
“Uh—sure.”’ His eyes coasted over another par- 
agraph before he looked up. ‘““Want the paper?” 
“No, thank you.’ She looked at him steadily. 
“Tt isn’t exactly flattering, you know, being com- 
pletely ignored.” 
“No, it isn’t. 1 was just going to read you a 


couple of interesting items here ——” 
! S Shon. “Please don’t change the subject.” 
| Z “O.K.,” he said. “Health, good friends and a 
peaceful home.” 
HOOW Cans “What?” Her voice was startled. 
““My three wishes. That’s what you wanted to 


J know, wasn’t it? What are your three?” 
Verree Coawe, “I was being serious,’ Marge said. 
/ “You’re right,” he said. ““We’ve been married 
nine years. It’s time we discussed these things.” 


2 Cu She sighed. ‘Oh, well. It’s kind of a game we 
| were talking about over at Edith’s this afternoon, 


mi to determine your personality. You make three 
wishes and then you look them up on a chart— 
S506 it’s all been worked out scientifically.” 

“Science has been making tremendous strides,” 

said Len. “I’ve said that all along.” 
not Qn “There’s a Doctor Barker who’s put out a book- 
let on it,” she said. ‘“‘Can’t you put down your 
é paper for a minute? You see, you’re supposed to 
dreams : wish for some specific thing like a trip around the 
world or a conversation with some famous per- 

son—Picasso or anybody.” 

Len nodded. “I had planned on staying at home 


and talking to you,” he said. “But anything you 
want is O.K. with me. I'll get my coat and hat.” 





Len said. 





“Seems like the room has warmed up considerably, 


“T wish you’d be serious for a minute. Edith and 
the others all tried it on their husbands and hon- 
estly you’d be amazed ——”’ 

“I don’t doubt it for a moment.” 

“Well, it’s true. Edith said Harold wanted to 
take her back to all the places they used to go 
when they were dating, and I’ve forgotten what all 
the rest said. Naturally they were crazy to find out 
what you’d wish for ——” 

“Naturally.” 

“You do impress people, you know. Whenever 
we're out with the crowd you’re always so suave 
and witty.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. I’m not always conscious 
of it, but I can see what you mean.” 

“So I promised them I’d ask you and report 
back just exactly what you said.” 

“IT see. It’s quite a responsibility.” He paused 
to light the stub of his cigar. “‘How much leeway 
do I have? Would I have to keep on with my 
present job, or could I shoot the works—be a 
lion tamer?” 

“Anything you like. Judy Page said one thing 
Curtis wished for was to direct a movie. He wanted 
Judy to star in it and he was just going to take a 
small role himself—a character part.” 

“Yes. Well, I don’t think I’d care for it, at that. 
There'd be the excitement and glamour, true. But 
then all those cages to clean, and moving from 
town to town, no home life at all.” 

“All right, then, forget it." Marge picked up a 
magazine and opened it angrily. “If you’re just 
trying to aggravate me you might as well go back 
to your paper, because I’m not in the mood.” 

“Well now, let’s see; three wishes, you said.” 
He glanced at his wife. She was reading her mag- 
azine with an expression of keen indifference. 
“Somehow this movie making appeals to me, only 
what I'd like to do CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 
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Tale told on a terrace —preferably after sundown. 


Chilled, minted pea soup the prelude, 


lobster-scallop-and-crab risotto the glorious climax, and 


lime meringues the happy ending. 


“The stars are a golden fruit upon a tree, all out of reach,” and 
around us the boughs hang heavy with summer. Midsummer Eve is 
over, but its spell lingers in the air. Ripeness is all. It is the season of 
profusion, of luxuriance. Petal by petal, the flowers unfurl their final 
radiance. Impossible to think of eating indoors by the dark fireplace 
with its pleated paper fan! The terrace beckons, and on the terrace 
a table laden with the lavish yield of a glorious July. 

It is summer in the sea around us, too; lobsters, crabs and scal- 
lops are at their liveliest and most luscious. Rice, the classic com- 
panion of choice sea food, surrounds our shellfish faintly colored 
with tomato like a coral atoll. 

But first we must plunge our spoons into the smooth green depths 
of chilled and minted pea soup. The old nonsense verse 


I eat my peas with honey, I’ve done it all my life. 
It makes the peas taste funny, but it keeps them on my knife ! 


is not quite so nonsensical as it sounds. People did eat peas with knives 

in the days of Mme. de Maintenon, when the fancy for peas was at 

its amazing height. She writes, ‘The subject of peas continues to 

Chill crystal absorb all others. The anxiety to eat them, the pleasure of having 
cradles the soup bowl, eaten them, and the desire to eat them again are the three great 


hot turquoise matters which have been discussed for CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 
holds the risotto— 
and slim-stemmed 
sterling silver reflects 
the sapphire shadows. 
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NEW YORK PRINT SHOF 


1 Sing a song of seasons ! 
Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


2 At the original—and very fashionable—Picnic So- 
ciety in London members were supposed to provide a 
share of the entertainment as well as a share of the colla- 
tion. But no one will expect you to do the old soft-shoe 
routine if you turn up with salad sandwiches. They speak 
for themselves, as follows: 


3 Marinate slices of cucumber and tomatoes in your 
favorite French dressing for half an hour or so. Toss 
salad greens in the same dressing. Be sure to drain 
thoroughly. Arrange all between unbuttered slices of 
French bread. You may want to lick your fingers; a 
good salad dressing is such a solace on a hot day. 


4 “Knee-high by the Fourth of July’ —that’s what the 
young corn is supposed to be. But if you can’t wait, 
open a can of whole-kernel corn, drain it, and heat it 
in rich cream. 


5S “4nd as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds” so 
shall you clear cloudy iced tea by adding a small amount 
of boiling water. This is a good trick to know, for often 
the best teas cloud faster than others. 


6 Like a horse and carriage, sliced pear and Camem- 
bert go together. Spread the Camembert on lavishly, 
sprinkle with chopped walnuts, and you have a hum- 
dinger of a dessert. 


7 Remember the Man of Wrath in Elizabeth and her 
German Garden? There’s usually one man in the house 
who wants something solid in the warmest weather. 
Rolled steak and onions is the answer, and the only oven 
you need to use is Dutch. 


8 Take 114 pounds round steak sliced good and thin 
and cut it into strips the size of a strip of bacon. Spread 
each strip with prepared mustard, lay a strip of bacon 
on top, and then roll up around an onion, securing the 
whole with a toothpick. Salt and pepper them. 


9 Then brown each roll in a Dutch oven with a small 
amount of fat in the bottom; add water to cover and 
simmer for an hour and a half, until tender. Make a 
pan gravy and pour over all, allowing 2 beef rolls per 
person—they vanish with the speed of light. This recipe 
serves 4 fortunate souls. 


10 Italians, who have flourished in the sun for centuries, 
know the value of a green sauce compounded of the 
coolest vegetables: 1 


“4 cup chopped water cress, 14 cup 


chopped parsley, 1 tablespoon chopped onion, 1 table- 
spoon chopped celery; add 14 teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon lemon juice and 3 tablespoons salad oil. That’s all 
there is to it, there isn’t any more—unless there’s a garlic 
fancier in your house, in which case the garlic should be 
crushed thoroughly and mixed with all. Or, instead, 
some like it caparisoned with capers. In any case, serve 
it on halves of hard-cooked eggs with an anchovy, as 
an antipasto, or pour it over spaghetti in a summery 
mood. 


11 Another Italian dish of stunning simplicity is a 
dessert called zuppa Inglese, the Mediterranean version 
of the English trifle. For this, split 3 boughten sponge- 
cake layers and put them together with a filling made 
of 1 package vanilla-pudding mix cooked with | cup milk 
to which 1 cup Nesselrode sauce has been added. Chill 
and top with whipped cream. 


12 A powerful, low-calorie pickup is canned beef 
bouillon ‘‘on the rocks’”—over ice cubes. Just enough 
salt to summon your strength back from the edge of 
beyond. 


13 Or if you’re a pink-parasol, pink-lemonade girl—try 
adding cranberry-juice cocktail to a pitcher of frozen 
lemonade concentrate and water. This may look frail, 
but it isn’t! 


Today is Bastille Day, and one in which to remem- 
ber the many ties between our own independence and 
that of France. Another of the happy ties between our 
two countries is a love of good food. 


15 So celebrate with Clams Soubise. Melt | tablespocn 
butter or margarine, add 2 small white onions, grated— 
this goes faster than you think, so watch your knuckles— 
and cook over a low heat until they are soft. Add 14 cup 
uncooked rice, | cup water and | teaspoon salt and 
continue cooking until the rice is soft and the water 
absorbed. Put through a food mill or strainer and add 
2 tablespoons rich cream. Pour over drained minced 
canned clams in scallop shells or shallow ramekins, dot 
generously with butter and put under the broiler until 
golden brown. 


16 And many a poor man that has roved 
Loved and thought himself beloved 


From a glad kindness cannot take his eyes. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS: 
“A Prayer for My Daughter” 


17 Summer brings a surfeit of salads, sometimes; try 
garden leaf lettuce simmered in broth till tender and 
delicately seasoned to taste. 


18 This year is the two hundredth anniversary of 
Mozart’s birth, and should remind us that if architecture 
is frozen music, the best cooking is edible composing. 


19 One of Mozart’s favorites, and one that bears his 
name, is artichoke bottoms filled with puréed cooked cel- 
ery. Serve as a garnish for a noble steak, or as a vegetable 
course in itself. 


20 For festive frankfurters, try aiding and abetting 
them with a blue-cheese sauce. Cream | jar blue-cheese 
spread with 14 cup butter or margarine. Add 1 clove 
garlic, crushed, 1 teaspoon pickle relish and | teaspoon 
prepared mustard. One way to serve these is to split and 
toast frankfurter rolls, spread on both sides with the 
cheese spread, place | skinless frankfurter in each roll, 
and wrap all in aluminum foil. Heat in a 400° F. oven 





for 20 to 25 minutes. There’s enough cheese spread for 
8 servings. 


21 “What's the matter with Mary Jane ?—It’s lovely rice 
pudding for dinner again!” A summer rice pudding made 
from !% cup leftover rice, 1 pint vanilla ice cream and | 
cup drained, canned shredded pineapple is calculated to 
soothe the most savage infant breast. 


22 And for the jaded adult palate—‘‘a cup of cold 
Adam from the next purling stream.” Water, pure 
water; one of the wonders of the summer world. 


23 Herbs are in bloom, if one is lucky enough to have 
an old-fashioned herb garden. And even if one hasn’t— 
dried herbs, of course, have been brought to a point of 
perfection. Try your hand at chicken with tarragon; dill 
in dressing for fish or cucumbers; summer savory 
minced in hamburgers; lamb with sage instead of mint; 
and rosemary in canned roast-beef hash. 


24 “Oranges and lemons, say the bells of Saint Clem- 
ents’ —and lemons are a summer love to be sure. A cold 
lemon soufflé is like a lace handkerchief soaked in 
verbena and laid across the brow. In a saucepan over 
low heat, beat 6 egg yolks—previously whipped—and 
14 cup sugar until creamy, but do not let boil. Remove 
from the heat, stir in the juice of 3 lemons and the 
grated rind of 2 lemons, and cool. 


25 Onward: Soak 1 envelope unflavored gelatin in 2 
tablespoons cold water, then dissolve over boiling water, 
and add to the first mixture. Whip 1 cup heavy 
cream with a few grains of salt until stiff, and stir the 
egg-gelatin mixture into it. Transfer to a glass dish, 
chill and serve very cold. 


26 Potatoes are one of the primal forces, and persist in 
all seasons. Some like them hot, some like them cold; 
but try serving canned new potatoes in anchovy butter, 
tiny, pert and hot, and watch the family perk up. 


27 A light, moist raisin-nut bread to go with fruit salad 
is a blessing without disguise. Sift together in a large 
bowl 1 cup whole-wheat flour, 1% cup all-purpose flour, 
1s cup sugar, | teaspoon baking soda, !% teaspoon salt. 
Add | cup whole bran. Slightly beat 1 egg and mix into 
1 cup buttermilk. Add to flour mixture with 14 cup 
molasses. Mix well. Stir in 14 cup chopped walnuts and 
14 cup raisins. Mix until all ingredients are well blended. 
Pour into a greased and floured 819” x 414” x 2!” loaf 
pan. Bake in a moderate oven at 350° F. for S0—S5 
minutes. Makes | loaf. 


28 Is there a household today that has not heard of 
raspberry shrub? We suspect that there may be, and 
since it is one lost art that is surely worth reviving, here’s 
an ancient recipe for it. Bear in mind that “‘all excellent 
things are as difficult as they are rare’’—some excellent 
things, anyway. 


29 Pick over 5 quarts ripe red raspberries and steep 
them for 24 hours in | quart cider vinegar. Strain the 
liquid and add 14 pound sugar for each quart of juice, 
and let it come to a boil. Cool, bottle, and begin a new 
tradition in the summer drink department. Serve in tall 
glasses with ice and soda water to taste. 


30 And there never was a better month to remember 
the wise words of grandmother: Haste is always in- 
elegant. It’s worse than that; it’s hot! 


31 Red as a rocket, there’s nothing like a really ripe 
beefsteak tomato tasting of sun on a stone wall. There’s 
July for you! Fireworks, plain and fancy, for all. 
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<1, Mr. Morpurgo has made him editor of 
h paper he owns in South London. I do not 
yw what would have happened to us all if 
«ad not come forward. Though I should 
ay that. You must never think that your 
would not find some way of providing 
s all. He will never,” she said, tilting the 
so that Richard Quin would get the last 
1p, ‘‘fail us.” 
e looked down on Richard Quin, as he 
the cup almost upside down. “‘No, my 
. If you make a great noise eating you 
turn into a little pig, and then you will 
to go and live in a sty; and though you 
t like it, your poor sisters would be dis- 
‘ted. Oh, my little lamb, I wonder what in- 
ent you are going to play. It is irritating 
o know.” 
r of course we all played something. Just 
ll the people in papa’s family in Ireland 
soldiers or soldiers’ wives, so everybody 
amma’s West Highland family was a mu- 
n. Mamma’s grandfather had gone to 
ria and played in the orchestra of the 
ese opera, and had spoken to Beethoven 
Schubert, and her father had been Kapell- 
ster at a small German ducal court, her 
d brother had been 
ea well-known con- 
tor and composer, 
she would have been 
mous pianist—in- 
, she was already 
known by her mid- 
twenties when one 
t, just as she was 
g on the platform 
concert in Geneva, 
had been handed a 
am which told her 
her favorite brother 
died of sunstroke hou 
dia. She had played 
program out and 
n had gone back to 
hotel and fallen into 
ort of fever, which 
| lasted for weeks 
left her so melan- 
ly that she had gone 
a journey round the 
Id to recover. In 
Jon she had met 
a, Who was just leav- 
a good position he 
held in a firm of tea 
iters. They had mar- 
, and had gone to 
ith Africa to another 
d position that a rel- 
e of his had found 
. But he was unfortunate there too; mamma 
-never told us exactly how. It did not 
ter, however; he had been writing for 
1e time, and had discovered a talent for it, 
he very easily got a post as leader writer 
Cape Town newspaper. And mamma had 
all of us, and had been very worried, and 
y she was nearly forty, and her fingers were 
ing stiff, and her nerves were bad, and she 
ild never go back to playing again. But 
was teaching us to play; and though Cor- 
a was no good and she had given her up 
1opeless when she was seven, Mary and I 
e, she thought, all right. And somehow 
knew Richard Quin was going to be all 
it too. He managed the triangle, on which 
all were started, quite well. 


pray, 


walks 


praised 


are raised 


don’t believe it will be the piano,” 
nma said, scrutinizing him narrowly, as 
- Were written in the grain of one’s skin 
it instrument one would play. And there 
some sense in it. Even then one could not 
gine Richard Quin sitting down in front 
piano, which is a forthright, monumental 
rument, bigger than the person who plays 
and resistant to all relationships except 
se effected through the keyboard, though 
could imagine him picking up a violin 
1 clarinet. ““And you, Mary and Rose,” 
went on, “the piano in the corner is old, 
it is in tune. While we are here I will give 
lessons five times a week instead of three. 
ill have more time.” 
And what about me?” said Cordelia. 
fary and I looked at her tenderly, though 
so often hated her, and there was a pause 





SUMMER CHAPEL 


By CORINNA CUNLIFFE 


Among the arches of the hay 
The mumbling bee drops in to this. It made us feel 


Taking Communion hour by 


From the chaliced purple flower. 
The chorister mouse sedately 


Along the aisles of clover stalks. 
The butterflies like angels pass 
Above the buttresses of grass. 
And here the gentle God is 


Where chanted psalms to Him 


By murmu rings of bee and mouse 
Among the pillars of His house. 





before mamma answered, “‘Oh, you will have 
your lessons like the others, never fear.” 

Cordelia had no idea that she was not 
musical. When mamma had stopped giving 
her piano lessons, a little girl in the house 
next door had played the violin, and she had 
insisted on learning, too, and had ever since 
then shown an extreme and mistaken indus- 
try. She had a true ear, and she had supple 
fingers—she could bend them right back to 
the wrist—and she could read anything at 
sight. But mamma’s face crumpled, first with 
rage and then, just in time, with pity, every 
time she heard Cordelia laying the bow over 
the strings. Her tone was horribly greasy, and 
her phrasing always sounded like a stupid 
grownup explaining something to a child. 
Also, she did not know good music from bad, 
as we did, as we had always done. 


I was not Cordelia’s fault that she was 
unmusical. Mamma had often explained that 
to us. Children were like their father’s family 
or their mother’s, and Cordelia had taken 
her inheritance from papa. That gave her 
some advantages, it did indeed. Mary had 
black hair and I had brown, and so had many 

other little girls. But 
«=e=- though papa was so 
dark, there was red hair 
in his family, and Cor- 
delia’s head was coy- 
ered with short red- 
gold curls, which shone 
in the light and made 
people turn round in 
the street. Mary and I 
were not pleased about 


that Cordelia was closer 
to papa than we were. 
Yet it was piano play- 
ing that set our accounts 
right. For though there 
was red hair in papa’s 
family, there was not a 
shred of musical talent, 
and we would rather be 
musical with mamma 
than have red-gold curls 
and make utter fools of 
ourselves by playing the 
violin the way Cor- 
delia did. 

Parting from papa 
made us so tired that 
we went to bed only a 
little later than Richard 
Quin, while it was still 
light, though usually we 
stayed up to the last 
moment that we were allowed. Cordelia and 
Mary and I slept in the same room, Mary 
and I in a double bed with a high mahogany 
headboard carved with plump fruit and flow- 
ers, and Cordelia in a camp bed at its foot. 
Nobody could sleep with Cordelia, she so 
often threw herself about in her dreams, call- 
ing out orders. Mary and I were very comfort- 
able at night; we used to snuggle down with 
one of us burying her face in the other’s back 
and pressing her tummy against the other’s 
behind, and both knowing nothing more till 
morning. Mary was tall and slim; in a way 
she looked grown up, though she was a child; 
she was collected and calculating; at the pi- 
ano she could work out any problem of fin- 
gering quietly, while I would rush at it and 
get excited and cry; but with me she was al- 
ways soft and yielding, we were like two little 
bears together. 

But suddenly we were all awake. I was as 
alert as if I had never slept. I put out my 
hand and I found that Mary was sitting erect 
with her back braced against the headboard; 
and the camp bed creaked under Cordelia as 
she started up. It was quite dark, and there 
was a terrible noise. It was as if the night 
were frightened of itself. Someone or some- 
thing was beating on a drum. The noise was 
not very loud, but the resonance was total; 
it was as if the drum were the earth itself. It 
made us feel as sad as papa’s departure, as the 
tears mamma sometimes shed. It meant noth- 
ing but sadness, it stated it again and again. 

It stopped. Mary’s hand came into mine. 
I licked my lips and breathed, “I wonder what 
that was.” 
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Chafe-Guard your baby. 


with the only powder containing a 
special ingredient that neutralizes 
the irritants in body moisture. 
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Safe-Guard your baby. 


with the finest, purest baby oil 
there is, specially blended with 6 
wondertully soothing lanolin. 
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Cordelia said, “It is nothing. It can’t be 
anything. The farm people must hear it too. 
They would come and warn us if it were any- 
thing dangerous.” 

“But it might be something that has never 
happened before,” said Mary. 


“Yes, this may be part of the end of the ~ 


world,” I said. 

“Nonsense,” said Cordelia. “The world 
won’t come to an end in our time.” 

“Why shouldn’t it?” I asked. “It will have 
to come to an end in somebody’s time.” 

“And in a way it would be exciting to be 
there,” said Mary. 

It started again, this beating on the huge 
drum. The noise swelled to a wild proclama- 
tion of loss and doom; but suddenly the dark- 
ness melted to pale and wavering light, for the 
door in the wall opened, and mamma came in, 
holding a candlestick in one hand and rubbing 
her eyes with the other. “Children, what are 
you doing, talking so loud at this time of 
night?’’ she asked. ““We are not alone as we 
are at home; you might waken the Weirs, and 
they work so hard.” 

‘*Mamma, what is that terrible noise?” 

Mamma murmured, “Can something else 
extraordinary be happening?” With an effort 
she set herself to listen, and her face lightened. 
‘‘Why, children, that is only the horses stamp- 
ing in their stalls.” 

We were astonished. “What, just those 
horses that we saw this afternoon?” 

“Yes, those. Why, now I listen, I do not 
wonder you were frightened. It is extraordi- 
nary that horses’ hoofs should make such a 
tremendous noise.” 

‘“But why does it sound so sad?” 

Yawning, she answered, “Well, so does 
thunder, sad as if everything had gone wrong 
for the last time. And the sea often sounds 
sad, and the wind in the trees nearly always. 
Go to sleep, my lambs.” 

“But how can a horse’s hoof stamping 
down on a stable floor sound so sad?” I asked. 

“Well, why should mamma’s fingers com- 
ing down on ivory keys sometimes sound so 
very sad?”’ asked Mary. 

“We will think of that tomorrow, please,” 
said mamma, “‘though really, if you ask me 
tomorrow or any other day why some sounds 
are sad and others glad, I shall not be able to 
tell you. Not even your papa could tell you 
that. If you knew that, you would know 
everything. Good night, my dears, good 
night.” 


Au of us were happy at that farm for the 
first ten days or so. We children were drunk 
on the hill air, for till then we had never 
spent more than a few hours above sea level. 
We had supposed we would spend the part 
of the day left over from our practicing in 
taking long walks over the moors, but we 
found it more amusing to help on the farm, 
doing things that the farmer and his wife 
would not have thought we were strong 
enough or grown up enough to do. We would 
take a forgotten basket of bannocks down to 
the men working on the farthest field, away 
beyond the pass; we would polish the horse 
brasses the day before the cart was to go down 
to the market; we stripped the lavender flow- 
ers from the bushes in the garden and laid 
them on boards to dry in the sun under 
muslin. 

Mamma joined us in this lovely, boastful, 
new, exciting work on the farm, though at 
first the farmer and his wife had kept her at 
a distance. We had seen her make another of 
those mistakes that made people think her 
odd, the morning after we got there. Gaily 
she had spilled on the kitchen table, in a 
jumble of Bank of Scotland notes and sover- 
eigns, the whole amount she had contracted 
to pay for the six weeks of our holiday. The 
Weirs, bony, sandy, grave people, had looked 
at her with narrow and imbecile glances of 
suspicion. They could not understand why 
anybody should want to pay in advance when 
there was no need; and still less could they 
understand why a middle-aged woman should 
laugh like a young girl going to a ball when she 
did this uncalled-for thing. We understood. It 
was such an indulgence as she had not enjoyed 
for years, to make a payment and prevent it 
from being even for a moment a debt. But that 
could not be explained. We could see the 
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Weirs thinking that she was probably a s 
feckless woman, who had only hersel 
blame for being so shabby. 

Soon it was all right. She helped Mrs. 
one day in the dairy. She had learned to 
butter when she was a child and it came k 
to her; and the rightness of her hands, w) 
was as remarkable anywhere else as it was 
the keyboard, proved to the countrywo) 
that she had been wrong. The Weirs bega 
like her even better than they liked us, 
every day she seemed younger, and ate m 
and her eyes did not stare so much. 








Bu it did not last. Soon she looked 
again, and did not enjoy her food, and + 
milder with us when she gave us our less¢ 

“What do you think is worrying e 
Mary asked me one day. 

“Well, papa has not written,” I said. 

“T feel it’s that, too,” said Mary. ‘‘But 
I can’t understand is why she ever thought 
would. They never seem to get used to e; 
other. Mamma is always surprised when pi 
does things like not writing. And papa 
always surprised when mamma wants to 
bills.” 

“But, Mary, I have been rather wonderi 
What happens if papa never writes?” 

“If he doesn’t come back?” 

NGS” 

“T should die,” said Mary. 

“So would I,” I said. I looked at the cir 
of green hills, which fused and wavered glass 
through my tears. But they were there, 
remained solid when I wiped away my tea 
“But what would we do?” I asked. 

“Oh, we could work, we could go into f@ 
tories or shops or offices, or we could be sé 
ants, and between us we could make enou) 
to keep mamma and Richard Quin till | 
grows up,” said Mary. “We would go 
working at the piano in the evenings a 
someday we would switch to being pianis| 
and after that it is going to be all right.” | 

“Oh, yes, of course, ’'m not worrying,” 
said. | 

Mamma was thinking and staring aga 
but she smiled perpetually, she called o 
cheerful greetings to everybody she met as 
went about the farm, “Another bright d 
again,” or “Not so sunny, but we can do wi 
a littie coolness for a change,” often greetit 
the same person twice. The weather was 
about us; it was an unusually fine summeé 
This calm made an unkindly frame to n 
mother’s restlessness; the people about tl 
farm began to scrutinize her doubtfully agai 

One afternoon I came out of the stable, 
polished horse brass blazing bright in n 
hand, and found her sitting on the stone wa 
which separated the paddock from the ga 
den. The postman was due in about a quart 
of an hour, and she was rocking backwar 
and forward, not much but more than woul 
be natural unless she would feel herself aban 
doned if a letter did not come. I laid down th 
horse brass on the wall and put my arms rou 
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mamma’s neck and kissed her wild hair an 
whispered, “If you are worried because pap 
has not written, why do you not telegraph t 
the newspaper offices in Lovegrove or to 
uncles and people in Ireland? He must be é 
one of those two places.” 

She whispered her answer: “‘But, you 
I do.not want to let them know that papa h 
not let us know where he is. They would thi 
it strange.” 

“Well, so it is,’ I said. 

“But not,” she contended hopefully, “‘stran 
in the way they would think it. Oh, there i 
nothing we can do; we must wait. And giv 
him time, he will write. A letter may come thi 
very afternoon.” 

We kissed. She drew her lips away fray 
mine to say, still whispering, ““Do not tell t 
others.” I was amazed at her simplicity. 

Mary came out of the house and look 
across the yard and saw that something w 
wrong, and joined us. She said, ““Mamma, d 
not wait for the post; it is Tuesday, nothi 
nice ever happens on a Tuesday,” and the 
stopped. Cordelia had begun to practice in he 
bedroom. We all three listened in silence whil 
she played some scales. Then she broke 0 
and repeated some bars of a melody. “It isn’ 
even like cats,” said Mary. “Cats don’ 
scoop.” 
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), children, children,” said mamma. 
\should not be so impatient with your 
Jister. And really she is not so bad. She 
bad at all, this afternoon. She is much 
than she used to be. Heavens, how ter- 
at was! This is intolerable; I must go 
to help her, the poor child.” 

rushed up the garden path toward the 
use, wringing her hands. A stranger 
have supposed that so distraught a 
r had just realized that her baby had 
ft alone in a room with an unguarded 
a dangerous dog. Mary and I sat down 
wall, and I picked up the horse brass 
gan polishing it again. 
ten, it is too silly,” said Mary coldly. 
n patches of silence came Cordelia’s 
ions of her melody, always without im- 
ent, but each time offering instead a 
riation of error. “How can you laugh?” 
Mary through her teeth. 

course I’m laughing,” I said. “It’s 
when someone keeps on falling down 
ice, and this doesn’t even hurt Cor- 
1ew Mary through and through. I could 
2r pondering over the possibility of pre- 
\g that she was too grown up to think 
,omeone falling down on the ice was 
, but I went on polishing my horse 
I could trust her to decide that was not 
t. 
said softly, suddenly, ““Mrs. Weir is 
g down the path. With that cousin of 
om Glasgow. They’re going to ask us 
ons.” 

pt my head down and went on polishing. 
bent over me and pointed her finger at 
ass as if she had just 


“A big check,”’ said the cousin from Glas- 
gow. “Now how much would that be?” 

“We wouldn’t ever know,” said Mary. 
“Papa and mamma never talk to us about 
money. They don’t like being bothered with 
it. They think it’s vulgar.” 

“Yes, they would like to give it away, if it 
were not for us,”’ I said. 

Mrs. Weir and the cousin from Glasgow 
uttered cries of distress. ““Give it away! Losh, 
what a fancy! And who would they give 
it to?” 

“Why,” said Mary, assuming the tired look 
of a child talking to a stupid grownup, “‘to 
people who are poor.” 


W. had really done quite well, considering 
we had had no time for preparation. They 
hung over us in silent bewilderment, while I 
went on rubbing the horse brass and Mary 
picked a long grass and sucked it and looked 
up at the white pillow clouds in the blue sky. 
Suddenly there was the whir of a bicycle bell 
and the two women exclaimed and wheeled 
about. We took a quick look while their backs 
were turned and saw that the postman had 
ridden into the yard. My eyes went back to 
the horse brass, Mary stared up at the sky 
again. 

“Oh, has the postman been!” Mary ex- 
claimed when Mrs. Weir touched her on the 
arm and held before her a telegram addressed 
to my mother. We were careful to walk quite 
slowly with it to the farmhouse. 

In the little bedroom mamma was standing 
in an attitude of despair which struck me as 
excessive. Of course Cordelia could not play 
the violin, but Mary and I could play the 

piano. Surely that should 


d the design. Mrs. J Hj HAHAH be enough for her? But she 


had to speak to us 
before we realized 
‘0 of them were there. 
ise us!” we said, quite 
sed, standing up po- 


A man travels the world 
over in search of what he 
needs and returns home to 
find it. GEORGE MOORE 


was standing with her 
hands crossed on her bosom 
and her eyes staring wildly 
about her while she cried, 
“But anybody not an idiot 
must understand that ta- 


our big sister's a H-HeHEeHeH hatahatahahahahata is not 
an ze : * a @ 


/ fiddler,” said Mrs. 


said in sugared accents that she was. 
iese bairns,” said Mrs. Weir, turning 
‘cousin, “are no so bad with the pianny. 
ney’re wee yet, they spend most of the 
srinding away at exercises.” 

summer we had been infatuated with 
gios. They dripped from our fingers, 
d hoped, like oil. 

aircy, do you let these bairns play your 
y?” asked the cousin from Glasgow. 
h, they play well eneuch,” said Mrs. 
Her eyes turned to the farmhouse win- 
irom which Cordelia’s contention with 
t was emitting an unsteady and polluted 
lic line. ““Has your mamma wearied of 
1g for her letter?” . 


got into position, like two tennis players 
ig for a serve. ‘No. She just went in to 
Sordelia. Our music,”’ said Mary, smil- 
seems more important to her than any- 
it shell be fretting to hear from your 
said the cousin from Glasgow, quite 
ut finesse. “I don’t know your maw, but 
ink she was looking awful worried. 
t something.” 
h, she is worried; she’s always worried 
papa, he is so terrible about money,” I 
vith the utmost simplicity. I felt Mary 
a deep breath, I felt Mrs. Weir stir un- 
, | kept my eyes steady on the eyes of 
yusin from Glasgow. 
nd how is your paw terrible about 
y?” she inquired, as lighthearted as 
_be, almost hilariously. 
-ople send him checks and he forgets to 
hem into the bank. He leaves them all 
the house.”’ I was not altogether lying. 
| happened once. 
tr he does not open the envelope, and he 
t in his pocket, and there it stays,” said 
. I felt great admiration for her. That 
ever happened. Not with a check. 
nce quite a big check came and mamma 
| it in the wastebasket,” I said. “Papa 
nought it was a circular.” 

big check in the wastebasket! Losh 
us! The puir woman!” said Mrs. Weir. 


the same thing as ta-ta-ta- 

ta-ta, which is what the 
composer wrote!’ with a passion that would 
have been appropriate had she been a person 
in Shakespeare’s world. But her disorder was 
excused by the intact appearance of Cordelia, 
who was standing with her violin firmly held 
in her hand, a patient expression on her face. 

Talking through mamma’s cries, Mary said, 
“Papa has sent a telegram.” 

She was instantly still. She did not move to 
take it from Mary’s hand. “How do you 
know it is from papa?” she asked in a thin 
voice. 

“There isn’t anyone else, is there, who 
would send us a telegram?” I asked. 

“No, you are right. We are quite alone,” 
she said, and took the telegram and opened 
it and, reading the first words, was flooded by 
radiance, by hope, by certainty. ‘“‘He is well, 
he has found us a house, he likes the office at 
Lovegrove—but he has gone to Manchester 
to settle important business with Mr. Lang- 
ham.” The radiance, the hope, the certainty 
receded, they were not there. ““To Man- 
chester! To settle important business! With 
Mr. Langham! To Manchester, when he 
should be in Ireland, seeing his family! How 
will they ever take an interest in you children? 
To settle important business, but it will come 
to nothing! And with Mr. Langham! With 
Mr. Langham!” 

“Who is Mr. Langham?” we asked. 

‘A little, little man,’ she said. Then radi- 
ance and hope and certainty came back into 
her face, and she cried, ‘But your papa has 
found us a house! I wonder what it will be 
like! There are some very nice houses in the 
London suburbs, your papa has very good 
taste.” 

*‘What, nice houses in London?” one of us 
said. We thought of it as a black, geometric 
place. 

“Why, of course there are nice houses in 
London!” she cried. ““There are nice houses 
in Paris, in Vienna, in Copenhagen; you will 
see them all, but first we will live in a nice 
house in London. I wish your papa had told 
us more.” Sho looked at the telegram and 
wailed. ‘‘He has not said where he is staying 
in Manchester. And he has not given the 
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address of the new house. How will I be able 
to get the furniture sent on from the flat if | 
cannot tell the removal man where to send 
it? But he will write. Your papa is always 
very much occupied, but he will write.” 

We all knew that papa would not write, yet 
for some days we believed that he would. It 
was the time when the heather flowered and 
the gray-green hills turned purple, and every 
hour a different purple. We grew neglectful of 
our work on the farm, and ran up the footpaths 
to the moorland heights where we could walk 
and walk and see nothing from horizon to 
horizon but this flood of color. We found a 
shoulder of moorland so low that we were 
able to get Richard Quin up to it, and several 
times we took our lunch with us and lay ona 
purple ledge, and looked down on the check- 
ered farmlands stretching north toward Edin- 
burgh. Once when we were all up there it was 
really hot, and Mary called to us, “We have 
not seen such sunshine since we left South 
Africa,’ and mamma, who had been bending 
over Richard Quin, giving back his laughter 
and, tickling him with a stalk of heather, sud- 
denly was rigid. At Durban she had not cared 
to hear us speak of Cape Town, and now we 
were in Scotland she did not care to hear us 
speak of South Africa. Without doubt, when 
we got to London she would like it better if 
we never spoke of Edinburgh. But were we 
going to London? If we did not know where 
papa was, we could not simply take a train 
to London and look for him, particularly in 
view of the possibility that he might, com- 
pelled by his strangeness, have stopped in 
Manchester. But if we did not go to him, 
what were we to do in Edinburgh? The flat 
would not be ours after the quarter day—the 
landlord was taking it back, and somebody 
else was moving in—and anyway, we would 
have no money. 


One night about that time, | woke and saw 
my sister Mary a white shape in the moonlit 
room, kneeling beside the door that led into 
mamma’s bedroom, her ear close to the wood. 
I got up and joined her. We did not eavesdrop 
when things were going well, but there were 
times in our life when we had to know where 
we were. We heard the boards creak, mamma 
was walking up and down, we heard her sigh. 
She muttered, “Dear Mr. Morpurgo, I won- 
der if you will ever —— Dear Mr. Morpurgo, 
I do not think we have met, but I am sure you 
will forgive me if I write to you to ask —— 
No. No. That is not the proper way. The 
greai thing is to keep it light.” 

We heard her pull a chair toward her. She 
settled into it and gave a little careless laugh. 
“Dear Mr. Morpurgo. You know that my 
husband is a genius. .. . No. No... . Dear 
Mr. Morpurgo. I know from your kindness 
to my husband that you must hold him in 
special esteem, and I dare to hope that, like 
me, you think him to be a genius.” 

Now she was writing it down, that we knew 
from the way she spaced out the words. ‘‘The 
ways of genius are not the ways of ordinary 
mortals, and so you will not be surprised to 
hear *’ Now she spoke to herself: “‘Oh, 
why do I always have to bother, why is noth- 
ing ever simple? To think that there are 
women who when they move just have the 
things put in a van and go.” Now her other 
voice was used. “* so you will not be 
surprised to hear that my husband’’—she gave 
again that careless little laugh—‘thas gone to 
Manchester and has forgotten to send me his 
address, so though he constantly sends me 
telegrams I cannot reply. If you should know 
his address I should be obliged if —— But it 
sounds so strange.” 

She began to walk about the room again. 

“Do I end yours sincerely or yours truly? I 
cannot remember if I ever met the poor man. 
But anyway it sounds so strange. It will be 
dreadful if the people in the office know that 
he is strange before he starts. At least every- 
where else it has taken them time to find out.” 








Her whisper sounded as if she had a sore 
throat. 
“Oh, I must leave it till the morning. And 


then perhaps a letter will come. Oh, I am like 
the children.” 

When Mary and I got back into bed I was 
more worried about mamma’s throat than 
bout our future. Indeed, I noted it against 


her, that she failed to realize that we were 
going to be all right. Cordelia might represent 
a difficulty, but Mary and I would be all right. 

The next day it struck Mary. and me that 
it might be easier for mamma to communicate 
with Mr. Morpurgo by telegram. It would at 
any rate cut out that adult nonsense about 
“yours sincerely” and “yours truly.”” So Mary 
hung about mamma, who was sitting in the 
garden while Richard Quin slept, till she heard 
the sound of the violin, and then said, “You 
know, mamma, Rose minds things much more 
than you would think.’ We had thought it out 
together, so it was all right her saying that. She 
went on to tell mamma that I was worrying 
about what was going to happen to our furni- 
ture. She said that I knew that we had given up 
the flat and that we could not go on living 
there because someone else was going to move 
in, and that I thought the removal man would 
just take the furniture to London and dump 
it down somewhere and that we would never 
find it. Mamma became agitated and said 
that she must speak to me about it, and ex- 
plain it was all right, and Mary said that that 
would not do because I had told her what was 
worrying me in confidence. Mamma accepted 
that. Mary and I had known she would. Also, 
passing her hand over her forehead, she had 
said, ‘“‘Besides, what can I say to the child?” 

“Well, can’t you think of anything to do?” 
said Mary. ‘She cried all night, you know.” 

“Oh, no!” wailed mamma. “Oh, no! Not 
Rose! She hardly ever cries.” 

“Why don’t you send Mr. Morpurgo a 
telegram?” asked Mary. 

“A telegram?” said mamma. ““Why, that 
would seem even stranger than a letter, and 
that will seem strange enough to Mr. Mor- 
purgo when he reads it. But no. Why do I 
not try the newspaper office? Surely he will 
have told them where the house was when he 
took it. And I could say that the removal man 
wanted to know the address. And that I 
wanted plenty of time for them to turn on the 
gas. Yes. And the water. Then if they are in 
touch with your papa they will tell him that 
I have telegraphed and we will know where 
he is too. Yes, I will send the telegram today, 
I will give it to the postman. ‘Answer prepaid. 
My husband in Manchester has omitted give 
me address house he has taken please send 
must instruct removal man and gas and water 
immediately.” Get me some paper and a 
pencil.” 

When Mary brought them she began writ- 
ing, then threw them on the grass. “‘This tele- 
gram would seem so much less strange if I 
could say your papa was in Tibet.” 

“Surely it would be strange if he was there, 
as the Tibetans don’t let anybody in,” said 
Mary, picking up the paper and the pencil. 
She really thought it was all being too much 
for mamma. 

“It is more difficult to communicate with 
your wife and family from Tibet than it is from 
Manchester,” said mamma. 

It all went very well, except that mamma 
looked at me in bewilderment all that evening, 





and made Mary very uncomfortable by ask- 
ing her if she was quite sure I had been crying 
at night, if she had not dreamed it all. ““Oh, 
no, mamma,” Mary said, her oval face as 
smooth as a silver teaspoon filled with cream, 
“IT could not dream it night after night.’’ Of 
course it was no good really. Mamma knew 
there was a lie somewhere. She knew the 
style of each of her children as she knew the 
styles of all the great composers. But at the 
same time she would never pose herself un- 
necessary questions about her children, any 
more than she ever cared to read much about 
the personal lives of the great composers. 

In any case, the whole episode passed out 
of our minds the next day, when the postman 
brought the answer to the telegram. Papa had, 
it appeared, taken for us No. 21 Lovegrove 
Place, and mamma need not see about the gas 
and water, for Mr. Morpurgo had given in- 
structions that the house was to be cleaned 
and got ready so that the furniture could be 
moved straight into it. This news was sup- 
posed to give me back my unbroken nights, 
and it certainly did my mother that favor. She 
spoke of it every day. ‘‘But this is exceptional 
treatment. They did nothing like this for us 
when we came here, or when we went to 
Durban. Your father said that he did not 
think that Mr. Morpurgo wanted to see him. 
But Mr. Morpurgo is being so very kind, and 
he can have no reason except that he is well 
disposed toward your father.’’ Absorbed in 
her development of this not unreasonable idea, 
she was no longer distressed by papa’s con- 
tinued failure to write her. 


There came a night when our story came 
true and I lay awake in the darkness and 
cried. But not because I was anxious about 
our furniture. | had toothache. When we told 
mamma in the morning, she called me all the 
broad Scots pet names which always came 
from the back of her mind when we were ill or 
had hurt ourselves, and then she hurried out 
of the room and came back very quickly, for 
she moved faster than anybody I have ever 
known, stirring a bowlful of honey and hot 
milk. She told me that she was sorry, she 
could not let me lie, I must soon get up and 
dress, for she had already arranged to hire the 
trap and we would drive down to the station 
and take the train to Edinburgh, and our 
dentist, who was sure to be back at work now 
it was September, would make time to see me. 

“Your playing,” she sighed, ‘must just 
stand aside for the day.” 

That was not what was worrying me. ‘Will 
this all cost a lot?” I asked. 

“Oh, my poor lamb,” she answered, “‘what 
a thing for you to say! An aching tooth is an 
aching tooth, and we will find the money for 
that. Do not think of the cost again. And in- 
deed I will profit by this. The Australians left 
the flat last Monday, and I will take this 
opportunity to go in and see that everything is 
ready for the removal man. I would have gone 
and done this all alone; now I will have my 
lamb for company.” 


“Taik! Talk! Talk! This is the last time I'll take a woman fishing!” 
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I had slept so little in the night that 
in the train, nuzzling against my im 
shoulder. When we reached Edinb 
awoke, feeling warm and babyish an 
tented, and the pain was so much less 
could hop with joy as we went along } 
Street, because of the splendor of the 
high on its rock over the trough of the 
gardens, all the majesty of the city tha 
more masterfully among its hills than 
itself. But when I said, ‘‘Isn’t it bea 
Isn’t it beautiful?’ mamma answered, 
as if I had accused her of a fault, “O} 
Rose, of course it is beautiful. But yo 
excuse me; they have been so horrid te 
papa that I want to go away and neve 
again.’ I remembered she had not eve 
going down to the beach during the le 
weeks we were at Durban. 

But she got better at the dentist’s. He! 
her very much. We had all realized tha) 
ago because each time we were shows 
his surgery he always talked to her | 
sometimes for quite a long time, and i 
laughed a lot. It struck me as a meas 
my mother’s distressed state that for th 
time she seemed to take pleasure in his 
pany. But she dutifully hurried him on- 
had me in the chair. and when it was f 
that the source of my pain was an al} 
under a tooth that needed just the fainte} 
couragement to come out, and I got up | 
as well as I had ever been in my life 
thanked him and paid him his fee and tod 
out as quickly as might be. 

She had, indeed, something on her 
In the passage she bent down and kisse¢ 
and said humbly, “It must have shaken} 
my poor lamb. You were very brave. Buj 
must forgive me. I have not enough mj 
left to take a cab all the way to the flat} 
will have to take the tram up the Mound 
you feel able for that?” | 

“Tam all right,” I said quite truthfullh 

“You are sure?”’ she pressed me, and si 
with relief when I nodded. “I have to thir 
every penny,” she explained. ‘‘But,” she 
tinued, when we were out in the street, 4 
children must not worry. We will not 
whatever happens. I promise you that. 
just now I must scrape and save. It is diff 
to explain, but you must trust mamma.”| 

“Yes,” I said, ‘yes, mamma.” But I did 
trust her. I loved her. But I could see that 
had been tripped by the snare of being gr 
up, she lay bound and struggling and help 

| 


] 





The tramcar rocked up the Mound with 
free, camelish motion of trolley cars, sW 
round the curve at the top, and sham! 
over George the Fourth Bridge. Cordelia} 
Mary and I would be sorry to leave Ey 
burgh. The castle on its rock made us fee} 
were living ina fairy tale; we liked climbing 
slopes of Arthur’s Seat, which was so ik 
couchant lion that it seemed quite unscien} 
to suppose it could be a natural mount 
and not to admit that it was probably wiza 
work. My heart swelled at the thought that 
must presently leave all this, simply beca’ | 
was our doom always to leave wherever 
were. I could have wept. | 

We got out at the head of Meadow Wi 
and as we went down it we saw the dark bl ; 
of the infirmary among the reddening t 
Cordelia sometimes wanted to be a nurse é 
train there, and when she thought of that 
face grew noble and stupid, but stupid i 
nicer way than it was when she played 
violin. Cordelia would mind going away fr 
Edinburgh more than any of us. All her tea 
ers admired her—it was so at every school 
went to; they made plans for her, they 
her she had only to go on in a straight 
and she would be where they wanted her 
be, which was where she, with her intef 
desire for approval, would want to be. O 
doom of always having to leave places 
hardest on her. 

I turned to mamma _ and said, ‘“‘Next win 
we will not be as cold as we were here 
Christmas!” 

Delighted, she said, ‘““Why, I believe y 
are eager to go to London!” 

“We all are,” I said. 

It was strange; mamma was said to ha 
second sight, but we children could alwa 
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Here's why so many people use 


NLY GLI the toothpaste for 
eople who cant brush after every meal 





JUST ONE BRUSHING 
destroys decay- and 
odor-causing bacteria 





MOUTH BACTERIA BEFORE AFTER ONE GLEEM BRUSHING, 
BRUSHING—THESE ARE THE uP TO 90% OF BACTERIA | 
CHIEF CAUSE OF DECAY. ARE DESTROYED. 


If you could brush after every meal, any good tooth- 
paste would do... but if you can’t always brush, 
even though it’s best, then you should use Gleem. 
One Gleem brushing destroys most bacteria . . . gives 
added resistance to decay. And Gleem’s flavor is so 
wonderful even youngsters like to use it regularly! 
And for children, regular after-meal brushing is a 
proven way to reduce decay. Remember, there’s only 
one Gleem—the toothpaste for people who can’t 
brush after every meal. 


Mouth odor stopped all day 
with one Gleem brushing. Sci- 
entific tests prove brushing 
with Gleem before breakfast 
gives most people a//-day pro- 
tection against mouth odor. 
Start your day with Gleem. 






"I cant brush after every meal, 
SO I DEPEND ON GLEEM ! " 
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IN AMERICA’S SHOPPERS... 


Why don’t YOU get a discount for cash on daily purchases? 


Shop of stores that give you Green Stamps. 
Your choice 
‘ 4 of over 
You don’t even need to ask for S&H Green of all kinds clear across the nation. Over 20 2 
Seimae “Thev are) landed re 1500 items 
Stamps. They are handed to you with your million smart, thrifty women are already sav- 
change as your discount for paying cash. ing S&H Green Stamps. Visit the S&H Re- The latest models and 
Ge tT Grech Sean . x designs of nationally 
Oe seen Stamps are given to you at food demption Center in your town and see the known products such as 
stores... filling stations ... department stores magnificent things you can get. Save S&H General Electric, Bulova, 
ies : / / oS Ni Ont: Fieldcrest, Springmaid, Silex, 
-.. drug stores... at more than 60,000 stores Green Stamps. It’s easy. It’s thrifty. It’s smart. Toastmaster and a host of others. 
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THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY-—SINCE 1896. NOW CELEBRATING ITS DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY 


GARLIC BREAD 

Slash French bread almost to crust. Cream Vs 
cup butter and '% teasp. French’s Garlic Pow- 
der. Spread between slices, over top. Sprinkle 
top with French's Paprika. Heat in 350° F 
oven 10-15 min. 


SIZZLING STEAK 

For steak the gourmets love—sprinkle French’s 
Garlic Salt generously on both sides before 
broiling. Sprinkle on more when you turn the 
steak over. You don’t need any other salt. 


GARDEN SALAD 
You'll like the way French’s Garlic Powder 
adds new excitement to your favorite salad 
dressing. Ye teasp. French’s Garlic Powder 
equals 1 clove garlic. 





















NO PEELING—NO MINCING—NO “GARLICKY THUMB” 


Now you can get the true natural 
flavor of garlic in your foods 
without messy peeling or slicing. 
And there’s no garlic odor to cling 
to your fingers. Use French’s Gar- 
lic Salt or Garlic Powder wher- 





ever fresh garlic is called for. It’s 
the modern way to give food a real 
flavor lift. Always keep French’s 
Garlic Salt and Garlic Powder on 
your kitchen shelf. Try French’s 
Garlic Liquid, too. 





Be sure you get Frenchs 


the bottle with the pennant on 


e label 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64 
deceive her. Had it not been so we could not 
have provided for her happiness half so well 
as we did. 

We came to the gray terrace where we lived, 
and walked past the house where we had a 
flat, because we had to make some purchases 
in shops round the corner. Mamma _ was 
happy in the shops. She liked the act of 
spending in itself; and although we bought 
very little that day—just enough to give us 
something of a midday meal, the smallest 
tin of cocoa for me, a quarter of a pound of 


‘tea for her, a quarter of a pound of sugar, 


some milk which our dairy gave us in a little 
metal can with a hoop handle—even so there 
were parcels. “I do not owe a penny any- 
where,” she said proudly as we came out of 
the grocer’s, and then came to a halt by a 
bakery window. After loitering for a while she 
said timidly, “‘Rose, would you think me very 
greedy if I bought a doughnut? I have not had 
one for such a long time. And these look so 
very light.”” This modest demand touched me 
by its contrast with the wonderful things to 
eat which Mary and I would give her when 
we had become famous pianists. I urged her to 
have one, and got her to add to it a cake of 
another kind that had mincemeat in it and a 
Christmas look. 

As we went up the stairs to our flat we saw 
that the door of the flat on the other side of 
the landing was open, and that our caretaker, 
nice fat Mrs. McKechnie, was standing on the 
threshold, between her bucket and broom, 
unwrapping a bar of soap. She seemed to be 
regarding mamma very tenderly, and her rich 
voice, an oatmealy contralto which always 
gave us great pleasure, was telling us that she 
would be there all the afternoon, and if 
mamma wanted her she had only to tirl the 
bell. 

““A nice woman,” said mamma, letting her- 
self into the hall. “I will send her a good 
present after a month or two in London when 
I see how the accounts stand.” 

We dropped the parcels down on the 
kiitche. table, and mamma lit the gas ring and 
poured some milk into a saucepan for my 
cocoa, and I put her doughnut and the other 
cake on a plate. 

“IT knew it,’ said mamma. “They have left 
everything beautifully clean. I was sure they 
were nice people. I must just go to the drawing 
room and see if they have been polishing 
Aunt Clara’s furniture.” 

Some minutes passed before she came back 
and sat down with her elbow on the table, her 
head on her hand. My milk had boiled and I 
had made my cocoa; Iwas putting on the 
kettle for her tea. 

“T will not want all that water,” she said. 
“Pour some away. It will never boil. I was 
not born to have much of anything. Even an 
excess of water would be grudged me. It 
would never boil.’ 

She was very pale and she was trembling. 


When I had put the kettle back on the gas 
she said, ““What has happened does not really 
matter to us. I cannot explain that to you 
now. But in a way it is of no consequence at 
all, although it matters more than you can 
imagine. Aunt Clara’s furniture has gone.” 

I left her and went into the drawing room. 
There was nothing in it but our upright piano, 
dragged out to the middle of the room. and 
the worn rose-colored carpet which had come 
from my mother’s home, and the three big 
copies of family portraits on the walls, and 
millions upon millions of motes dancing in the 
bright emptiness. 

I ran back to the kitchen, crying, ““Mamma, 
shall I run round to the police station and tell 
them we have been burgled?” 

“But perhaps we have not been burgled, 
dear,” she said stupidly. 

“They must have taken the things away in 
a van,” I said. “Mrs. McKechnie may know 
something about it.” 

“She will know,” said my mother. 
wondering how to ask her.” 

““How to ask her?” I repeated. 

My mother got out of her chair very stiffly, 
and went out into the hall, and stood for a 
time with her hand on the knob of the front 
door, her other hand across her mouth. Sud- 
denly she opened the door and went out and 


“T am 


Eg OE A Nae ONE Ee ee 


crossed the landing to the still-open doer o} 
the opposite flat and called, in mimicry of a} 
happy woman, “Mrs. McKechnie! Mrs. M 
Kechnie! When did the man come for the 
furniture?” 

The rich voice answered from within that 
the man from Soames in George Street had} 
sent for it the very day and hour he had said 
he would, when he came with papa to buy it 
just after we had left for the Pentlands. 

“Then that’s all right!’ mamma said 
heartily. “I thought there might have been a 
mistake, but my husband’s managed it al 
most efficiently.” ’ 

When we got back into the flat we close 
the door softly and mamma stood shudderin; J 
in the hall. She muttered to herself, “He wi il 
have sold it for a fraction of its value. Oh, Ia n 

| 
1 


getting old and ugly, but it is not that. I can4 
not compete with debt and disgrace, which js 

what he really loves.’’ She lifted her arms to, 
embrace a phantom, but they fel! by her side, 


A parcel came from a secondhand book 
shop in Manchester, containing a book about 
Brazil by a Frenchman ‘called Debret, who 
had been there in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. We all liked it very much, it 
was ful! of lovely colored lithographs. But 
that was the only communication which ca | 
from papa, so we got into the train at the 
Waverly Station without knowing what w: 

going to happen to us when we got to London, 


It was our theory that we did not mind but bit 
med (di 


positively enjoyed this uncertainty, and it was 
not too wildly untrue. | 

In the night I woke up and looked across 
the carriage and saw that mamma was i 
an ecstasy of courage. I suppose she had) 
almost no feminine graces, but her lips moved 
with spirit, from time to time she tossed) 
her head majestically, there was lightning) 
in her eyes. She was rehearsing some scene) 
of triumph that awaited us in London, and) 
she looked like a gay eagle. Presently she) 
took off her hat—she had kept it on so long} 
only because it was part of the costume she 
was wearing in her dream—and she leaned 
back against the seat and fell asleep among her} 


sleeping children, not tamed by her burden,| 
interesting as a strolling player. | 

When we got to London mamma manage¢ 
our descent very slowly, considering ho 
quickly it was her habit to move, and as she’ 
talked to the porter she looked about her| 
furtively. We realized she had hoped that 
papa would be waiting for us on the platform.) 
Then she told the porter to take charge of our| 
baggage for half an hour, because she felt she 
must give us tea and buns before we started) 
our journey across the town to Lovegrove. 
The buffet was on the platform, and there) 
were big glass windows. We found a table 
near a window and she sat with Richard) 
Quin on her lap, giving him milk, while her} 
eyes raked the crowd outside. Everybody] 
looked at Richard Quin; he was really very 
beautiful, with his large gray eyes and black 
lashes, and his white skin, and his hair that 
was fair above and dark below, and his air of 
tranquil amusement. An old lady came up 
and gave him a banana, which was then a very 
rare luxury, and he accepted it with a lovely} 
coquetry. I could not see why mamma worried] 
so much about papa when she had him. 

At last mamma sighed and said we must be 
going, and we started on the second and more: 
dolorous part of the journey. We went in a 
stuffy cab to another station across the) 
Thames, which we thought looked dirty, and 
took a train that was very slow and ran 
between horrid little houses, and we got out) 
at a little wooden station high above the 
ground and went down shabby steps and had 
to wait till a cab was fetched, and then went 
a long drive and stopped at the newspaper 
office, which was in an ugly yellow-green brick 
Victorian house at a crossroads. Mamma went 


into the office, because she had arranged that) |) 


the key should be left for her there, and she 
came out looking very tired. 


‘Had they heard anything about papa?” I|/ 


said. 


“How could I ask?’ sighed mamma, and|/? 


Cordelia frowned and shushed me. I think 
none of us felt brave any more. 


But then the cab took us into a different|)) 


sort of district, where there were trees along 
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ads and in the gardens, many trees, 

astonished us, because we had believed 

ondon was nothing but houses. The 
were just touched with gold, and the 
s were full of Japanese anemones and 
elmas daisies and chrysanthemums, 
g out of wet earth dark as plumcake. 


, 
; 
é as not like Scotland. It was a rich, 
it 
; 
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| easy place. But then the cab took us 
nother horrid street of little red brick 
; with front doors arched with yellow 
ork and lace curtains hanging at mean 
harp-angled bow windows. We were all 
ast; we had hoped we were going to 
here the trees were. But it was all right. 
d always known it was going to be all 
he houses came to an end and the road 
Jed, and there were trees and flowers 
and the cab slowed down before a 
wiivilla which instantly pleased us. 

‘nnot remember what I saw that after- 
io| because I saw it too often afterward. 
‘sre the road came to an end, running to 
ught-iron gateway, flanked by pillars 
y ich two griffins 
yrted coats of 
} and set in a 
rick wall. The 
«. were blind, 
d with tarred 
eis, and this 

have been 
le@-ning, but it 
sed, it pro- 
od that every- 
|had gone, the 
was private. On 
xht was a neat 
of a dozen 
. Just before 
ae on our 
was our new 
mA neat 
| gave the fig- 
©1810” and it 
e graces of its 
It had a trellis 
front door, a 
y screening its 
indows, both 
iy with copper 
i ered to a wist- 
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i 
oke-soft blue 
and twisted 
otic shapes in 
inese taste of 
itime. Above, 
mecom win- 
had pediments 
¥ above them 
gave them a 
sal distinction, 
1 bove them attic 
ows were disguised by a prim balustrade 
ed at each end with sentimental urns. 
t had been newly painted, so my mamma 
red, “That paint, what does it mean, who 
ajave paid for that? Will that be the first 
, And she flung out a tragic finger at a 
i zate beside the house, ghost-colored for 
kf paint, and the red-purple tiles of stable 
‘that showed above it, the turret with a 
m weather vane and a clock which was 
iil; a shocking lie about the time. ““What, 
2 >to keep a carriage?” she asked ironi- 
“Oh, this is far too big. What shall we 
? /hat shall we do?” 
~ will be all right,” 


ay 





said Mary. 
course it will be all right,” I said. 
£} go in.” 






‘three little girls ran along the path, and 
ana slowly followed us with Richard 
wil “How good the boy is,’ said she 
ay, and put the key into the lock. She 
ri it and stepped inside and at once be- 
nl igid. One of the doors opening into the 
thiall was ajar, and from the room beyond 
Bh ame a scraping noise. She thought, and 
we, that a burglar had got into the 
". Only for a moment did she hesitate, 
e) he ran into the room, and Cordelia and 
_and I followed. My father was standing 
Ss» the chimney piece, scraping with a 
Niife at the wallpaper where it joined the 
ae. For a second he persisted in this 
©)ation, then he put down the penknife, 
'¢ d his arms to my mother and kissed her 





@ Fifty thousand women a year 
undergo the serious and disheart- 
ening experience of a breast re- 
moval. Surgeons are busy people. 
Ilospitals are crowded. There 
seems no one to answer questions 
or lift the shrinking bewilderment 
of a woman facing this future. 
Terese Lasser, out of her own 
experience, has found a way to 
help. Her pamphlet, Reach to Re- 
covery, gives the practical answers 
to the problems of going home, 
exercises, clothing, brassiéres and 
artificial forms, fashions, and the 
way to a happy confidence. 
Doctors approve her plan for 
visits to mastectomy patients by 
women who have recovered their 
own health, but know the fears of 
the long hours surrounding this 


If you need help yourself, or 
wish to volunteer in this growing 
movement to help other women, 
send for information from 


@® TERESE LASSER 


ReEAcH TO RECOVERY 
1440 BROADWAY 
New York 18, New Yor« 


(pamphlets, 25c) 





on both cheeks, and we stood in a half-moon 
round them, Richard Quin crawling round 
our feet. Mamma glowed, and we all felt safe, 
rescued from the abyss, because we had our 
dear papa with us again. 

“But, Piers, how did you get in without the 
key? They said there was only one,” said 
mamma. 

“I know a dozen ways into the house,”’ said 
papa, in the mocking voice that people hated 
so much. “This time I came in by the coach- 
house roof.” 


You know this house? It is—it can’t be 
the house where you used to stay?” 

“Yes,” said papa. “It is indeed the very 
same house where I used to stay with Grand- 
aunt Willoughby.’’ He stood back from the 
hearth, closed his knife and slipped it back 
into his pocket. “Yes, it’s there,’ he told us 
in parentheses. “There used to be a flat 
painted panel over this chimney piece, and 
they’ve covered it over, I can’t think why. It 
was really good. We'll get it clear later.”’ Fin- 
gering the closed 
knife in his pocket 
and giving one of 
his dark, oblique 
looks round the 
room, he went on, 
“Yes, this is Caroline 
Lodge, only nobody 
calls it that now. It 
was built for Grand- 
aunt Willoughby by 
her rich son-in-law 
who lived in that big 
house behind the 
gates. It is a theolog- 
icalcollege now. And 
this house belongs 
to my Cousin Ralph. 
He has let me have 
ian 

‘“‘How good of 
him,’ mamma said. 
“But is it not very 
dear?” 

“No, the place is 
falling to pieces, and 
nobody wants to live 
here now it is in the 
middle of a slum,” 
said papa contemp- 
tuously. “But we are 
paying him some- 
thing.” 

“We must never 
be a day late with 
the rent,” said mam- 
ma_ enthusiastically. 
My father made no 
response. “Oh,” she 
cried, looking about her, “it is pleasant to 
be here, and find you here. And now, chil- 
dren, let us go round the house and see 
where we are going to be so happy. Is there 
a nice room for your study?” 

There was indeed. The little square room 
at the back of the house was papa’s study, 
and the bigger room beside it was to be our 
sitting room. The removal men had dumped 
down most of the furniture there, but the grace 
of the room was still apparent. Here mamma 


flung open the French windows, and we all | 
stood by her on the top step of the broad iron | 


stairs leading down into the garden, which 
was a square of lawn edged with flower beds 
and ending in a grove of chestnuts, then 
brightened by their first gold and scarlet 
leaves. I remember those wild tints, for like 
my sisters I was looking at the scene with an 
exalted vision. We were experts in disillusion, 
we had learned to be cynical about fresh 
starts even before we had ourselves made our 
first start, but this house gave us hope. Papa 
swung me up on his shoulder as we stood by 
the French windows, and I was proud, I was 
wrapped in delight, as if I knew no ill of him. 
Mamma watched us in ecstasy; when our 
family life was as it is supposed to be on earth 
she was as if lifted to heaven. 

In the room behind us Cordelia said, 
“Mamma, the removal men have broken a 
chair.” 

Mamma said absently, 
enough to sit on, do not worry; 
all rubbish.” 


this stuff is 
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French’s rich mustard goodness never fades out in cooking 


FRENCHS MusTARD 
does something wonderful 
for a Barbecue! 


DOUBLE-CREAMED FOR RICHER FLAVOR 
You never ate hamburgers and hot dogs like these before! 
French’s double-creamed Mustard gives them both a big new 
flavor lift. Mix French’s right 7n the ground meat... then 
spread more on top before broiling . . . spread on top of each 
frank, too. You’ll agree, French’s is richer, tastier. Get a jar! 


FREE! Color-illustrated Barbecue Recipe Booklet with plans for out- 
door grills. Write: R. T. French Co., 1105 Mustard St., Rochester 9, N.Y. 


MORE WOMEN CHOOSE FRENCH’S THAN ANY OTHER MUSTARD 
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A chill fell. It was as if I had grown heavy 
in my father’s arms. We all loved papa so 
much that somehow mamma saying that 
seemed worse than papa selling the furniture, 
and mamma felt that too. She struck the 
French window with a desperate movement 
and cried with tearful gaiety, “Show us the 
garden. Did you play here with the other 
Richard Quin?” 

Papa shifted me to his other shoulder and, 
shambling a little as if he were old, led us out 
into the garden. He pointed to some strag- 
gling thickets on the wall and told us they 
were peach trees. He told us how large and 
juicy the peaches had been, and how he and 
his brother had always had one each with 
cream and sugar for dessert with their supper. 
“We called our ponies Cream and Sugar,” he 
said. ‘‘They were not really our ponies, the 
old man in the big house lent them to us when 
we were staying here for our holidays. But 
we stabled them here.” 

“In those very stables?” said mamma. 

“In those very stables,” said papa. He 
pushed back a door which hung squint on 
its hinges, and sauntered into a stable where 
more motes danced in the sunlight than had 
danced in that room in Edinburgh which had 
been so empty because Aunt Clara’s furniture 
had gone out of it. There were four stalls, 
and a door on which my father laid his hand 
and said, “‘This was a loose box. Grand-aunt 
Willoughby had a son called George—he was 
a naval officer; his horse Sultan was stabled 
in here; it was a black gelding.”> He wheeled 
about, looking very grave, and said to mamma 
in an undertone, “By the way, I am afraid 
that Manchester business came to nothing.” 

Softly she answered, ‘I am sorry for your 
sake, but what does it matter? You have a 
good position here.” 

Circling round the stalls, he said, “‘Pompey 
and Caesar were here. They were the carriage 
pair. They were fat old dapple grays and 
groomed like satin; they always reminded us 
of one of our mother’s ball gowns. This is 
where Cream and Sugar were. I rode Cream, 
Richard Quin rode Sugar. We had some 
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1 jar pimiento cheese 
V2 cup mayonnaise 


1 teaspoon grated onion 


Put 
mix with 
room temperature, 


all the ingredients in an electric 


a fork being sure that 


This dip has plenty of spicy ham flavor which is 


liked with potato chips or pretzels. 


4 tablespoons deviled ham 


mixer, 


all the 


wonderful times here. Those were the days 
when we had that French tutor I have told 
you about, my dear.” 

He was gone from us again, but not, as so 
often happened, on a dangerous journey, 
from which he would come back not simply 
empty-handed, but bearing a loss that was 
positive. This time he had gone back to his 
childhood. We listened, our mouths open as 
if we were singing a hymn in his praise. 
Mamma was watching him as people watch 
fireworks. About us another autumn morning 
was hazy, a little later in another year. My 
father and his brother had not been able to 
go back to Harrow at the beginning of term 
because they had had measles and were being 
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Dig your well before you are thirsty. 
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allowed some convalescent weeks. They had 
ridden a lot with their French tutor, who had 
to ride Sultan. The tutor was a scholar and 
not a passionate horseman, and Sultan got 
very little exercise and had grown thoroughly 
lazy. He waddled along, and the tutor had no 
trouble except when his charges got out of 
sight, for Cream and Sugar were very fast. 
That day the tutor had angered the two boys 
by making them deal more scrupulously with 
their daily ten lines of Vergil than they 
thought fair on their holidays, so they lost 
him in the first few minutes of their ride, 
where there was a bridge and then a sharp 
turn and a canter up a hill. Not only were 
Cream and Sugar neat on their feet as ballet 
dancers, they understood every word you said 
to them. So the two boys were able to dis- 
mount and get the two ponies to leave the 
road and scramble up a steep wooded bank, 
and keep quiet, at a word’s command, when 
the tutor jogged along the lane beneath, call- 
ing his charges’ names. 


Blend sour cream, 


11 cups sour cream 
V2 cup mayonnaise 


1 teaspoon dry mustard 

1 tablespoon grated dry 
horseradish 

1 clove garlic, minced 


mayonnaise, mustard, 


When Sultan’s hoofs had clop-clopped up 
the lane the boys had their laughter out aloud 
and then led the ponies to the top. There they 
found some uplands which they did not know, 
and they followed the gates and came to a 
farm. An old woman wearing a mobcap 
threw open a window and called them by their 
names, and told them to tie up their ponies in 
the yard and sit down to the wedding feast. 
This was a farm called Buttermilk Hall, and 
the farmer’s daughter was marrying a London 
milkman. The boys obeyed her and went into 
one of the barns and found a long table set 
out, covered with food, with people sitting 
round it who were comfortable, ordinary 
people, mixed with others who had come out 
of a fairy tale. There were men wearing queerly 
cut broadcloth suits and women wearing tall 
hats and plaid shawls. For the milkman, like 
most London milkmen then and for long 
after, was Welsh. Papa did not remember the 
bride and bridegroom at all, so entranced was 
he by thése fairy-tale people and by the food. 
There were huge joints of beef, marbled with 
broad veins of fat, pork with splendid crack- 
ling, shining molds of brawn, and great 
tongues lolling back on themselves, golden- 
crusted pies, jewel-bright jellies, foamy silla- 
bubs, pitchers of solid cream, cheeses big as 
millstones, of sorts not known today. And 
after the food was eaten there was singing. 
The Surrey people sang comically, but then 
the Welsh guests stood up all together, stiff as 
soldiers, and sang like the sea, like the wind, 
like falling waters. Somebody asked if the 
two boys could sing. My father could not, but 
Richard Quin liked to sing, and was not shy, 
and he gave them I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth. He had a beautiful voice, and the 
wedding party sat and dried their eyes. He 
was going to sing again when a lad ran in 
shouting, and everybody poured out into the 
farmyard just as a russet streak flashed 
through it, throwing up before it a spray of 
squawking poultry. 

“It must be fun to be a fox,” 
dreamily. “* 


said papa 
To be a fox and hunt all your days, 


till in the end you are hunted.” 





2 tablespoons chili sauce 
2 tablespoons anchovy paste 


2 hard cooked eggs, chopped 
V2 green pepper, chopped 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 


horseradish, chili 


sauce, anchovy paste. Chop hard cooked eggs, green pepper 


to blend the 






Lacking that, 


ingredients are at 


Crumble 
gzenerally 


2 (1% 02.) portions Roquefort cheese 
1 (8 oz.) container creamed blue cheese 
V2 teaspoon onion juice 

6 tablespoons sour cream (approximately) 


Roquefort cheese 
well. Stir in onion juice. Add enough sour cream to give good 
dipping consistency. 


(remove pith and seeds before chopping), fresh parsley, and 
garlic. All of these should be chopped fine. Add them to the 
first mixture. Let stand in a cool place for at least two hours 
flavors. 






and add to blue cheese; mixing’ 
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“Fun?” asked mamma in wonder. 

“Yes, in a way,” said papa, but we 
with his story. 

Then the horns were heard, while p 
hurried to open the gates on each side ¢ 
farmyard, and in a moment the hounds 
through in a belling white flood. Then 
the thud of the hunt’s hoofs, loude 
louder, a fine sound, like thunder, an 
sweating hunters brought along the swe 
men in pink, but they did not turn, the 
had their heads so well set and were goi 
hard that the riders could not turn aside 
looked over their shoulders with speed-g 
eyes as they were carried by their mounts 
the open gates. 

The people in the farmyard were s| 
with their own huge kind of laughter be 
the hunt had lost their fox and their 
They were all going back to the barn to 
and drink some more when another 
came up the lane. It was rolling stiffly | 
ward and forward like a rocking horse. I 
Sultan. The boys shouted and ran fo 
to stop him, which was not difficult, and 
found their tutor unable to dismount 
went on sitting in the saddle, his eyes cl 
saying, “Je meurs, je meurs, je meurs.” 
the poor man had been searching the lang 
his charges the hunt had crossed his track 
Sultan had suddenly remembered his y¢ 
and joined the field. Nothing would stop 
and he had cleared several hedges and a 
jump. It was no wonder that the French t 
who had never hunted before, could say 
ing but ‘Je meurs, je meurs, je meurs.” B 
all worked out well, for the farm people 
never heard of such a joke as a Frenc 
who had been caught up into a hunt, and] 
stuffed him with food and brought him fla 
of drink, and he ended by singing too) ja! \” 
gave them La Marseillaise and Ca Ira, and eld 
the Welsh people la-la-ing a fine cho ie: it 
them. mi Lang 

At that papa suddenly left the past. | igpnvli 
story stopped. He was sad, we knew it) jmp 
moved away. He sauntered about the sta jg! 
humming La Marseillaise, which insenj¥a\s! 
pet Ma 
aed 1 
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awh 
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Do you know why 
Olin Cellophane makes a 
special cellophane for 
potato chips and pretzels 


Because potato chip and pretzel ma 
want you to enjoy their products at t 
best, more and more of them are u 
special double-walled bags of sparkl 
transparent Olin Cellophane. And for 
reason. The inner wall protects the sh 
ening, grease and flavor from drying ¢ 
while the outer wall gives strength, { 
double moisture protection. Your pret 
and potato chips are doubly fresh, dou 
tasty when you buy them wrapped in (@ 
Cellophane double walled protection. 4 
you always see exactly the pretzels, 
potato chips you take home. 


e You see exactly what you want—h 
fresh they are 


oe A twist recloses the bag 
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5 into The Wearing of the Green, the 
ane he was really sure of. 





rt mamma could not help groaning over 
rrid furniture that was now all she had 
li js downstair rooms. It was too shabby, 
he y our standards. We grieved with her, 
igh e were surprised when she said that she 
‘lecided that the three copies of family 
Wits which had hung in our Edinburgh 
tlhe room should go upstairs and that 
\})f us girls should have one to hang over 
i Id. We could not imagine anything nicer, 
“ls thought it a pity that, when she had to 
lita new drawing room without her good 
ire, she should choose to do without 
¢yictures too. But she said, speaking with 
\hgdistaste, that she did not want to hang 
tiswhere visitors could see them, lest it 
ljul appear that she was trying to make a 
iy impression by passing off as originals 
'\p were only copies. 
“ft seemed strange, for they were really 
liyyretty, and surely mamma could have 
“y)ned what they were to anybody who 
iligid specially impressed. They were very 
T zopies. Indeed, when they had been left 
mma by a relative of papa’s, there had 
lugsome hope that they were originals, 
uf had been dismissed forever by a dealer 
‘js we got to Edinburgh. That one that 
Wy have been most valuable had it been 
ligit seemed was a portrait by Gainsbor- 
r of our great-great-grandmother. She 
wd out of the canvas with narrowed eyes; 
Wald have seemed natural if fine feelers 
»iirown from her pursed little mouth; a 
tir headdress gave the illusion that she 
udtwo high-pricked ears set very high; and 
iletas dressed in the faint fawns and blues a 
gm cat would choose to wear if it were 
ajed into a woman. Mary and I at once 
wy sed that Cordelia should have this 
‘it hanging over her bed because we 
a2 that otherwise she would be given first 
a because she was the eldest, and we 
evis thought that was bad for her character. 
was no question which picture could 
over Mary’s bed. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
Wyainted my grandfather’s eldest sister, 
aula, in a high-waisted gown of white 
j/and with her smooth black hair, her oval 
cher arched eyebrows, her undisturbed 
4, her long neck, and her air of being 
>» herself within her clothes, she was 
vy like Mary. She was said to have had a 
‘je. But there was no sign of sadness, no 
@ that she ever could be sad, she just 
id like Mary, who never laughed aloud 
dJarely wept. That left for me Sir Martin 
(or Shee’s portrait of our grand-aunt, who 
‘doeen a clergyman’s wife, though that 
not have been guessed from her cos- 
She wore a classical robe which left 
Fone arm and shoulder and shoulder 
| and she held a gold cup of antique 
31, to show off the beauty of her hands. 
said she had been a mischievous woman. 
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'\/e course of the afternoon the new serv- 
1 me, a tall girl named Kate, who walked 
“£4 roll like a sailor dressed up in skirts, 
che unpacked all the kitchen things, so 
.|/d tea at the usual time. We said we were 
.tred, and got our toys and books out of 
itpecial trunk and arranged them in our 
vis, and by the time we had finished we 
| that it was suppertime, but we were so 
we could hardly eat anything, and we 
very glad to go to bed. I was half asleep 
papa came in to kiss us good night. I 
,t not open my eyes; he made a bright rent 
e darkness behind my lids and became a 
“fn ina dream. I thought, as I sank with 
dinto the dream, J should get up early to- 
dw and get to my practice, we have missed 
ay, but Iam very tired, I think I will be very 
or we were a great family for sleep. But 
» middle of the night I was surprised to 
had been awakened by a sound to which 
1|, during the previous few weeks, grown 
¢ tomed. The farm horses were stamping 
stables: boom, and then, after a pause, 
1 again went the hesitating, shifting, ir- 
2 ar hammer of their hoofs. 
at a noise they are making tonight, 1 
( tht. Then I started up, for I remembered 
£| was not at the farm. I was in a Londoa 










house, and the stables were empty. I was not 
frightened, even when I sat up in bed and 
realized that I was now in a place where there 
were no horses, and was listening to the sound 
of horses sleeping in their stalls, and presently 
I did not even feel lonely. Footsteps went past 
my closed door and creaked on the staircase. 
I heard the French window in the room below 
open after some fretting of the bolt, and there 
was a twang from each iron step in turn. Papa 
had gone out to the stables and would protect 
us from any danger that might be there. 

But it was not papa who was in the garden, 
it was mamma. She was walking slowly across 
the lawn, which glistened white under a flood 


of moonlight so strong that the lantern she 
carried gave out no rays but was a calm yellow 
flame, self-contained within the pervading 
brightness. The trees beyond the lawn cast an 
inky lace of pattern on the lawn, and seemed 
part of a landscape other than was to be seen 
by day. I liked this changed world, but I did 
not want my mother to be out in it alone. 

I put on my outdoor shoes and the old coat 
which had once belonged to Cordelia and was 
now my dressing gown and ran downstairs. 
I, too, had difficulty with the handle of the 
French window, and by the time my small 
hands had dragged it round, my mother had 
passed through the door in the wall and I was 
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out in the moonlight and had to cross the 
white challenging square of the garden before 
I could reach her. I began to be afraid of the 
night, of the horses behind the wall that were 
stamping but were not there. 

Mamma had left the door in the wall open, 
which was as well, for the handle was high. 
Perhaps she had known that I was following 
her, perhaps she had known I would follow her 
before I left my bed. But when I found her she 
had forgotten me. She had gone to the farther 
end of the stable and set her lantern down on 
a window ledge, and was looking back at the 
four stalls. The yellow light shone on perfect 
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About 55 calories per 12 oz. serving 
if you sweeten with sugar 





About 5 calories if you sweeten 
your iced tea with Sucaryl 


You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


and you cant taste the difference 


Sucaryl makes it easy for you to watch your weight 
... by giving you all sugar’s sweetness, without a 
single calorie... and no bitterness or aftertaste. 


This is Sucaryl: The first non-caloric sweetener that tastes 
just like sugar in ordinary use. Use it to sweeten your 
drinks, your cereal, your fruit. Cook with it — boiling and 
baking don’t affect it at all. You can even use it in freezing. 
The fact is, you can use Sucaryl practically anywhere you 
would sugar, and you simply can’t taste the difference. A 
point to remember, too, when you're buying dietetic foods 
and beverages: Sucaryl-sweetened products don’t taste like 
"diet” foods. 


Naturally, Sucaryl is for dieters and diabetics. Sugar has its 
place in normal diets as a source of quick energy. But where 
calories must be cut, Sucaryl lets you do it and still keep 


sweetness in your diet. If you’re in doubt about your diet, 
ask your doctor. Sucaryl comes in tablets or solution; also 


Sucaryl Calcium for low-salt diets. Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. and Montreal. Obbott 
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No calories—no matter how many cups— 
if you sweeten your coffee with Sucaryl! 





Sucaryl: 


Non-Caloric Sweetener—No Bitter Aftertaste 


AT DRUG STORES EVERYWHERE 
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Fresh idea for breakfast! 
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® Lots of folks love the cool cream- Try it for a change tomorrow morn- 
iness of Philadelphia Brand Cream ing. Just be sure to get genuine 
Cheese on breakfast toast...orrolls | Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese... 
or muffins ... with or without jam. marked with the famous red Kraft K. 

Its fresh flavor perks up a sleepy The cream cheese that tastes richer, 
appetite. And this famouscreamcheese _ fresher, better than all the rest... with 
is so wholesome...supplies vitamin — the special goodness nobody has ever 


A and other fine dairy food values. been able to copy. Made only by Kraft. 


Sunday Special 


Soften some genuine Philadelphia 


Brand Cream Cheese with a little 





milk and whip it up fluffy with a | 
fork. Serve it on waffles with straw- SEE KRAFT TV THEATRE | 
berry preserves. That fresh, creamy Wed. nights NBC | 
goodness melting into the hot waffles TV's most famous dramatic ser 
is really delicious! 
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yess, it showed everything: the brackets 
#1 cobweb which cast much stouter shad- 
e mangers which held nothing but dust; 
oken pail and broom; the dust of old 
on the ground. But in this emptiness 
+ our horses sleeping and dreaming after 
‘lifferent fashions. Now it was Pompey or 
‘ir that shifted a heavy and complaining 
now it was Cream or Sugar that moved 
like a drowsing dancer among the thick 
hich was not there. Now one of the 
4 ge horses snorted, now Cream or Sugar 
Jitely ground his teeth, then a carriage 
slowly blurted bubbles through his muz- 
hey were not so sad as the brick and 

and plaster about them, but they 
Wied concerned about an issue not yet 
1. My mother was looking toward them 
}eyond them, and her eyes shone with 
tm. I wondered what it was that she 



























































ilence fell, far away a clock struck two, 
the loose box Sultan, who had been an 
orse when my father was a child, whin- 
oudly. My mother’s eyes moved to my 
e horses in the stalls became luminous 
s. We knew that if we willed it, if we 
a movement of the mind comparable 
he action of throwing all one’s weight 
ne foot, we could make them visible as 
Ives. It was my mother’s choice to ab- 
& The horses remained faint outlines for a 
ite or so and then were only sound again. 
jma looked past me into the distance, at 
smote sources from which she had drawn 
nssurance, before she picked up her lamp 
(ame toward me, meeting the shadows and 
ng them jerking into a dark mass behind 
She said my name very softly and took 
Jrand, and we went out of the stable, 
)ng on the threshold to give a last civil 
ye at the horses which we could not see. 
Murry,” she breathed as we went through 
oor in the wall, and we ran together over 
ewhite grass to the house, which now 
sed a small pale box, dwarfed by black 
and curiously stamped with the filigree 
yws of the wrought-iron balconies and 
nda. When we got into the sitting room 
écnelt down and grasped me closely and 
Hered in Scots, asking me if my feet were 
cold as ice. Putting my arms round her 
I told her they were not, but she softly 
e the grip of my arm and murmured, 
Mme down very quietly to the kitchen, and 
Warm you some milk.’ I remember the 
‘of her flesh against my fingers, and on 
vips; I remember the warmth of the milk 


soon as you children go out,” said 
a, as we stood at the French window 
lunch the next day, “I am going to write 
y Cousin Constance and ask her to come 
see us. It cannot be a long journey for 
she lives in South London too. Oh, dear, 
ph we could furnish the attic room next 
*s, so that Constance could come and 
# with us, and bring her little girl Rosa- 
” 
Jon’t bother to have them just because 
y hink we would like to play with the little 
’ I said. 
But I want them,”’ said mamma, her eyes 
i with desire. “Constance is not my 
»in—she is married to my Cousin Jock, 
help her—but she was at school with 
e were like sisters. I want to see her. And 
it is not good for you never to be with 
r people than yourselves, and papa’s rela- 
are not friendly, and things may not be 
with the people here ——”’ Her voice 
d away. 
h, mamma, we will be all right,” said 





Yes, mamma, we will always be all right,” 
d. 

{ will sit down and write the letter now so 
you can post it at once,” mamma said 


‘ays knew great joy if he was conducting 
ampaign against some social injustice, 
it happened that an ideal campaign 


} 








came his way very soon after we arrived at 
Lovegrove. 

We heard of it first one Saturday afternoon 
at teatime, when papa came in and joined us, 
and mamma advised him to have some muf- 
fins, saying that Kate could not have done 
them better, though she had put so much 
butter on them that we would have to be 
economical for the rest of the week. 

“Butter?” said papa, his eyes blazing. 
“There should be no butter eaten in this 
house. We must eat margarine.” 

Papa had read the text of a bill which 
proposed that all margarine should be colored 
purple. It had been drafted by the dairy- 
farming interest, to exploit the fact that taste 
is three fourths sight, and that sight is prej- 
udiced, and that the poorer class of customer, 
who would be the most likely to buy mar- 
garine, would not buy it if it were colored 
purple. “This is the attempt of a vested interest 
to monopolize a market by depriving the poor 
of a valuable article of food,” said papa, “‘and 
I am going to fight it.” 

Papa wrote some brilliant leaders on his 
crusade in the Lovegrove Gazette which were 
quoted in the national newspapers. Mr. 
Morpurgo, though he still showed no desire 
to meet papa, wrote to him several times 
congratulating him on those leaders and on 
the liveliness he had brought to the paper; 
and as papa wholly neglected every part of 
his duties except his writing, Mr. Morpurgo 
put in a technical journalist who did the edi- 
torial work instead of papa. 

Yet my mother was not altogether happy. 
I found her weeping in her room, with Con- 
stance’s answer to her letter in her hand. It 
was a cold answer, excusing herself from a 
visit to Lovegrove on the ground that her 
daughter Rosamund was not well, and mak- 
ing no suggestion that my mother should 
visit her. With the cruelty of a child I was 
shocked at seeing my mother abandon herself 
to grief. It was as if she had let me see her in 
too few clothes. For the first time I felt curious 
about this Constance and her Rosamund. 


My mother spoke of them several times 
with bewilderment and regret, but soon they 
were displaced by another anxiety. As the 
year drew on toward its close, there came a 
Saturday morning when a brougham drove up 
to our house, and a short, stout man got out 
and went up to our door and asked for my 
father. His eyes were bleared and his cheeks 
puffy as if he had been crying. I thought he 
must be drunk, for in Scotland I had got used 
to the sight of drunken men, and I was much 
surprised when mamma, her eyes grown huge 
in her thin face, led him into the house. Then 
she sent Kate to tell us that we must not come 
into the sitting room till the man had gone, 
and when we asked Kate what was happening 
she said that she did not know, but surely we 
had recognized the man as the Mayor of 
Lovegrove. Mary and I went down into the 
kitchen and sat miserably in front of the 
range, wondering what mother could sell this 
time. The furniture which was left would 
fetch nothing and, anyway, we needed it. 
Every now and then we tried to cheer our- 
selves up by telling each other that there was 
probably nothing really wrong, though we 
knew there was. 


When we heard the front door close we 
looked out the basement window and saw that 
the man was walking out of the garden to his 
brougham, openly wiping his eyes with his 
handkerchief. Mamma’s face was white when 
we went upstairs, and she did not have 
luncheon with us—she told us that she had a 
headache and must lie down. She came down 
into the sitting room at about four and when 
Kate rang the bell to tell us that tea was ready 
in the dining room, we all went together into 
the hall, and found a strange and handsome 
lady talking to Kate at the open front door. 
When she saw mamma she stepped past Kate 
into the hall and said, in an affected tone, as 
if she were reciting in an elocution class, “‘I 
think my husband called on you this morning. 
I would be glad if you could give me a little 
of your time.” She had blue-black hair and 





Ask arm 
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A mother, annoyed because her four- 
teen-year-old daughter had been calling 
a boy too frequently, posted a sign over 
the telephone: Is THis CALL NECEs- 
SARY? Next day there was a reply: 
‘How can I tell until ’'ve made it?” 


Country road: where two can’t pass 
without saying hello. 


No matter how stolidly a parent re- 
peats the aphorism about not having 
lost a daughter but gained a son, he is 
bound to feel, right after the wedding, 
as if a wing had been torn from the 
house or a peach tree unearthed. 


All our babies started their first few 
moments of life by strongly resembling 
the family’s male head. So it comes as 
no surprise to hear our oldest via tele- 
phone, immediately after the birth of a 
baby: ‘I’ve just seen her, and she looks 
exactly like daddy.” 


It could be written, for most of us: 
Due tocircumstances within our control. 


Boy’s definition: “‘Digestion is some- 
thing everybody has but don’t know 
about until they don’t have it.” 


There never seems to be any nice, re- 
laxed middle ground in a child’s be- 
havior; he is either running at a wild 
clip or stopped dead—and both states 
strike fear in the breast of a parent. 


y Marcelene Cox 







“Oh, you know, mother, what he is 
like—he’s the kind who promised his 
mother never to go out in the rain with- 
out his boots and umbrella.” 


A boy’s parents prepared the usual 
set of addressed cards for their son to 
mail home from camp, but waited in 
vain for any to show up in the mail. An 
anxious inquiry by telephone got this 
explanation: “‘None of the fellows 
would take them to the box for me.” 


Teen-age crisis: ““Now that Jack’s al- 
lowance is big enough to take us to the 
movies, his parents are always borrow- 
ing from him.” 


The centerpiece which we enjoy most 
on our table is a dictionary; then look- 
ing up a word is never postponed—to 
be forgotten. 


Nothing ties parent and child more 
closely together than driving the same 
automobile—nor unties them more 
frequently. 


When our third daughter became 
“pinned,” fast upon the heels of the 
second daughter’s marriage, her father 
observed, ““We must be doing some- 
thing wrong; let’s stop feeding these 
boys.” 


Convertible: car filled with scarfs, 
sunglasses, smiles and shrieks. 


big brown eyes and red cheeks, and it was all 
too much; and though she seemed excited 
she gave an impression of being fundamen- 
tally lethargic, it was like seeing a cow 
running fast. Her hat was too romantic for 
her round face. Mamma _ scrutinized her 
and sighed deeply, and told Kate to give us 
tea. 

After an hour or so mamma came into the 
room, exclaiming, ““Charbovari! Charbovari! 
It is most extraordinary!” Though the word 
sounded funny, she said it tragically. 

“What is Charbovari?’”’ we asked. 

“Somebody in a book,” she explained. 
“His real name was Charles Bovary, they 
called him Charbovari at school to make 
fun of him, everybody was always horrible 
to him. And Emma too! It is all most extraor- 
dinary. I am looking for the book they are 
Lie 

“We will find it,” said Mary. We were al- 
ways finding books for papa. ““What is it 
called?” 

“It is called Madame Bovary, it is by Gus- 
tave Flaubert.” 

We found it for her, and she sat deep in an 
armchair, looking very small, and went on 
reading while we sat on the floor and built 
castles for Richard Quin with some German 
bricks she had had when she was little. She 
was plainly quite unconscious that we were 
there, and from time to time uttered ex- 
clamations which seemed to express recogni- 
tion of a distasteful object. But presently she 
liked it—indeed, she liked it very much—for 
she uttered the same cries of pleasure we often 
heard when she was playing music which she 
thought beautiful. At length we heard the 
front door open, and papa came into the 
room. We stopped our game, and after wish- 
ing him a subdued good evening we fell silent, 
expecting that mamma would tell us to go 
away, so that she could tell him about this 
mysterious trouble which involved the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Lovegrove. 

But when papa announced his presence to 
mamma by bending over her she stared up 
at him absently, smiled brilliantly, and 
said, ‘Madame Bovary is really a wonderful 
book.” 

Papa casually agreed. “Yes. What has 
always remained in my mind is a chapter 
where he first gives you the dreams of Charles 
Bovary and then Emma’s dreams, and builds 
up their characters quite solidly out of that.” 

“T haven’t come to that yet,’ said mamma. 
“But in this passage about her life after the 
visit to the chateau, when she longs to live the 
same life as the aristocrats she saw for a 
minute, Flaubert does the same sort of trick, 
an inspired list of little things: Emma takes the 
vicomte’s green silk cigar case out of a cup- 
board where she has hidden it and inhales 
the smell; and she buys a map of Paris and 
goes and walks on it with her finger tips; and 
at the end of the chapter you’re convinced 
that reality has gone from the poor creature’s 
mind forever, she is lost.” 

“Well, I shall go and see if there are any 
letters in my study,” said papa, and went out 
of the room. 


Mamma put her hand to her forehead. 
‘How did I come to start reading this book?” 
she asked us, and then drew a deep breath. 
“Oh, I had quite forgotten. I like the book 
so much that I had quite forgotten. I am 
really very heartless,” she cried, rising to her 
feet. ““But art is so much more real than life. 
Some art is much more real than some life, I 
mean.” 

“Well, if you don’t want to go on reading 
it, read us the Arabian Nights,” suggested 
Mary. 

“No, no,” said mamma. “I must go and 
talk to your papa. At once.’”’ She moved to the 
door, then turned back. “‘It will be so difficult 
to start talking to him after I have done this 
idiotic thing,’ she said, and wrung her hands, 
but forced herself to go. We did not see her 
again that day. And a number of years were to 
pass before I read Madame Bovary and found 
that it was the story of a stupid woman and her 
simple husband who were ruined by her de- 
sire for a romantic kind of love for which she 
was not framed. 


(To be Continued) 
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Use Only 8 ounces of Milk 
for a Real, Thick Shake 
.16 ounces Big! 


Home-made milk shakes made 
with Instant MAKE-A-SHAKE 
are double thick and creamy .. . 
like real fountain shakes. Deli- 
cious! Rich in nutrition, too. Kids 
love to make them. Requires no 
sugar. Try it! 
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LADIES' HOME JOUR 


DO YOU WORRY TOO MUCH? 


wage earners comes from their uncertainty as 
to their status. They are not sure that their 
work is satisfactory or their job is secure. 
Some have reason to fear that, with the advent 
of a new manager, they may be eased out. In 
every big company, there is a great need for 
a ‘“pat-on-the-back”’ department, headed by 
some official who, each month, will go through 
the plant saying to certain men, “Your work 
is good and the ‘old man’ is pleased.”” Without 
such reassurance, even a man who is doing 
good work may worry himself into illness. 

One of the greatest curses of our modern 
life is the tension which adds so to the strain of 
each day’s work. I remember a bank teller who 
told me that he went to pieces nervously when- 
ever he saw more than six persons lined up in 
front of his window. I had to point out to him 
that since he could attend to only one at a time, 
it was foolish to worry about the others in the 
queue. 

Many persons do well enough in life as long 
as they can stick to routine tasks. It is the un- 
usual demand upon them that makes them 
“all hot and bothered,” worried, flustered 
and perhaps angry. In this group of persons 
one finds the nervous woman who gets along 
nicely until her husband brings home a guest 
on short notice, or until she has to go shop- 
ping or sight-seeing or to visit relatives. Then 
she may get a sick headache, some diarrhea or 
a mucous colic. Thousands more suffer greatly 
from feelings of inferiority; they worry over 
their lack of education, or over their inability 
to tackle things and to get them done. 

One of the common causes of tension in 
women is their tendency to work against a 
self-imposed deadline and then to become 
nervous and upset if their job is not finished by 
that time. This sort of thing was well described 
by Stewart Edward White in his story about 
the cabin he built im-the mountains. He told 
how an old hillbilly used to come and watch 
him as he worked. One day, as White was 
rapidly sawing through a log, the mountaineer 
said, “You saw like all them city fellers, going 
as fast as you kin to get the log sawed in two. 
Now, when I saw, I just saws.” 

A while ago, while reviewing the medical 
histories of 410 very nervous or neurotic per- 
sons, I listed the fears and worries and phobias 
they described: 30 were always fearing they 
might lose their minds; 22 feared they might 
commit suicide; 19 said “they feared every- 
thing. Many were terribly apprehensive without 
knowing exactly what they feared; 12 feared 
being left alone; 7 feared confined places like a 
telephone booth; 9 feared heart disease; 6 were 
terribly afraid of cancer; 5 were acutely afraid 
of death, and 5 were afraid of fainting. There 
were 50, each of whom feared one or more of 
some thirty types of disaster. 


Oren, in my office, I can pick out the foolish 
worrier simply by her strange reaction to the 
encouragement I try to give her. The normal 
woman is quickly cheered when I tell her that 
J have found nothing seriously wrong during 
the examination. She accepts this, and goes 
home happy. The foolish worrier is annoyed 
with me when I tell her there is nothing the 
matter; she seems to want to hear the worst 
possible diagnosis, and she almost demands 
that I find in her a cancer of the stomach, ora 
bad heart! Why doesn’t she accept her physi- 
cian’s reassurance? Because, by nature, she is 
a chronic worrier. 

Many women worry constantly for fear 
that, inadvertently, they may do something 
that will injure a loved one. Thousands more 
are made utterly miserable by their fear that 
something they did—or failed to do—con- 
tributed to the death or serious illness of their 
mother or husband or child. Many get them- 
selves into a terrible state by fretting over con- 
scientious scruples and imagined sins of omis- 
sion or commission. They are so anxious to 
keep their husband and children and parents 
well that they fuss over them constantly. They 
wear them out with a form of persecution that 
is called love. Other women become paralyzed 
with worry after the death of a parent or child. 
They keep asking themselves over and over 
if all might have gone well if they had only 
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called another physician or another surgeon, 
or had rushed their loved one to a big clinic. 

I always tell these people that the good 
Lord does not demand of us an ability to see 
into the future; [ imagine all He asks is that 
we do the best we can at the time. Another 
point I make to women who, after a child dies, 
drop everything and devote themselves to 
grief is that while doing this they are sadly 
neglecting a kind husband and their other 
children. Worse yet, they are giving the surviv- 
ing children the strong impression that the 
mother loved only the one who was lost. 

So often a person worries terribly over some- 
thing that is not at all likely to happen. I know 
any number of men who, on reaching home at 
night, tell their wives that they are seriously 
ill, and that their really very profitable busi- 
nesses aresoon going into bankruptcy. Then 
it is up to the poor wives to reassure as tact- 
fully as they can. 

Many senseless worriers will admit they 
have no reason for their anxiety. When asked 
where they got the tendency, they will often 
say that their mother was a worrywart. I have 
seen persons of this type who worried even 
when a nervous pain they had had cleared up; 
they wondered anxiously where it had gone! 
Others worried because their spouses would not 
worry, and many admitted that, when they 
lacked a legitimate worry, they could always 
conjure one up! 

Those of us who have not inherited a tend- 
ency to go into tizzies of rage or panics of 
fear and worry about disease or death can have 
no idea of the intensity of the storms that often 
sweep through the minds of some persons. To 
illustrate: an able businessman tells me that 


No man is the whole of himself; his 
friends are the rest of him. 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


whenever a little brown patch on his face itches 
a bit he is so sure it has turned into cancer that 
great devastating waves of fear engulf him. He 
gets the jitters; he shivers; his bowels become 
loose and he hurries to me to get reassurance. 

A story that shows how some persons can be 
thrown into a state of paralyzing anxiety is 
that of an able South American who came 
suffering from an inability to work. Physically, 
he seemed well, and a careful examination 
showed nothing wrong. Only after several in- 
terviews did I succeed in drawing from him the 
story that he was well until the day when he 
was called to the telephone and told that his 
boy, while playing soccer, had been kicked in 
the head and was bleeding from a scalp 
wound. On reaching the field, he found the lad 
patched up and back in the game, but in spite 
of this reassurance he went to pieces nervously. 
Some nine months later, when I saw him, he 
still was unable to go to his office. 

Now, why was this man so upset by his boy’s 
minor accident? Again, I had to question him 
for some time until I learned that his condi- 
tioning had come years before, when his 
younger brother, after a blow on the head, had 
had one convulsion after another. For years 
my patient had slept in the same room with his 
brother so that when the lad started thrashing 
about he could jump up and go to his assist- 
ance. During this time, my patient had de- 
veloped such a horror of traumatic epilepsy 
that when he heard that his boy had sustained 
a head injury, he was overwhelmed with the 
conviction that here at last was the eventuality 
that he had always dreaded. 

Many of us are too easily influenced by sug- 
gestion. There are thousands who daily im- 
agine themselves dying a terrible death from 
cancer or heart disease or something that has 
just caused the death of a near relative or 
business associate. Every time a relative or 
friend dies, the worrisome person is sure he 
will go next. Then fear overwhelms him. He 
gets a pain just where the relative or friend had 
it. He hurries to a physician, but usually he 


fails to say why he is so fearful and so ill. 
is bad because it leads to mistakes in diag 
sis. 

I often marvel at the different ways in wh} 
different persons react to the threat of deg 
Some will neither worry nor show signs of fe 
while others will worry until they become | 
moralized with fright. To show what I me 
Recently two professional men, friends of m 
about the same time became convinced f 
they would soon be dead from cancer, 
quietly put his affairs in order and went ab 
his work as if nothing had happened. He s| 
well, and so far as I could see he was not at) 
upset. At the age of sixty, he loved life g 
would gladly have enjoyed more of it, bu It) 
felt that if he had to go, the less fussing ab 
it the better. He remained the same go 
natured person he had always been, and) 
one besides me and his lawyer knew he had| 
inoperable tumor. Not.wishing to give pain 
his family, he said nothing to them about 
impending death 













































The other man, whose suspected cancer’ 
the stomach turned out to be imaginary, co 
not stop worrying, even when reassured 
consultants at a great clinic. He was unable 
sleep; he went to pieces nervously, he clol 
his office, and lived on in an agony of fe 
Why the great difference between these 
men? I suspect it was because one had no 
pochondriacs among his near relatives, wi 
the other had pathologic worriers for 
mother and an aunt. 
We physicians, when we speak of a hi i 
chondriac, mean a woman (or man) 
spends years or all her days worrying te 
about a disease that she does not have. 
usually impossible to talk such a woman out 
her fear. If she thinks she has cancer of 
stomach, a dozen X-ray studies, all of thi 
showing nothing, will not quite reassure hy 
As one would expect, her choice of a diseas@| 
fear is often determined by what has happer| 
to some relative or friend. 
Are the pains of a worried person real? Ma 
a woman, when told that her pain is due) 
worry about disease in some organ, gets an} 
because she assumes that the physician is 
sinuating that her distress is imagined and 
real. No, not at all. We doctors know tha 
even a very sensible woman worries eno 
about some one organ, such as the heart 
colon, she can, by autosuggestion, soon 
an ache in the chest or abdomen. Such an a¢ 
or pain due to anxiety can be very real and q 
tressing. I know this because in 1918, dur 
the terrible epidemic of influenza, when 
little daughter looked as if she were dying 
pneumonia, I suffered from severe pain in 
stomach. This went away only when § 
turned the corner and began to get well. 
How should one fight worry? Because wo 
is one of the great causes of nervous illne 
those of us who inherit the tendency to 
floored by anxiety should make a great eff 
to fight it. We should remember that most 
the things we have worried about in our Ii 
time never came to bother us. That ancient 
of advice not to cross a bridge until we col 
to it is still good. 
When a woman feels ill and worries terril 
for fear she has a fatal disease, she should 
quickly to a good physician and be examin 
thoroughly. By listening to her story of illn 
and fears, then examining her and find 
nothing bad, the physician may, at least foi 
time, be able to satisfy her that she is sal 
Often the woman can be helped just by t 
ing encouraged to put her fear into wor¢ 
Perhaps, then, it will become clear to her th 
the problem is not so important or so fraug 
with danger as she thought. Other women lq 
their worry and fear when they are helped 
understand their illness and are assured that 
does not threaten their health or life. For 
stance: a young woman whose mother wW 
bedridden with arthritis became panicky whi 
her joints began to ache. When assured by | 
expert on rheumatism that what she had 
only a harmless fibrositis that would ne 
cripple or deform her, she went home hapy 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 | 
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=~ Now you can bake White Cake inspired by 
é a favorite recipe of 


Mrs, James Monroe 











In the law office of President James Monroe 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
Mrs. Monroe served her White Cake 
to many famous visitors. 





Photographed in President Monroe’s law office, with one of Mrs. Monroe’s original gowns, her jewelry, tea and silver services. 


—Now- Dromedary White Cake Mix 





From A Treasured Historic Recipe | 


lv, you can bake a white cake fit for a President— luxury of Mrs. Monroe’s sterling silver. In addition liners to prevent sticking and make cakes turn out 
Jmedary White Cake, inspired by a favorite recipe to its quality and speed of preparation, Dromedary easier. Since Dromedary is pre-creamed you get a 
s1 by Mrs. James Monroe, wife of our 5th President. White Cake Mix offers many other real advantages. higher, lighter cake with 150 fewer mixing stokes 
as served to President Monroe’s distinguished It comes in convenient 2-in-1 pack. Use two packages Lastly, o”/y Dromedary Cake Mixes come wrapped in 
ts in the White House and at Fredericksburg. to bake a large double layer cake, or one to bake a Glittering Gold Foil to keep mixing-bowl fresh. 

oday, Dromedary White Cake Mix makes cake generous single layer cake. The unused pack will stay Make history with a Dromedary White Cake, in- 
quality, flavor, lightness and texture to match the fresh until you bake again. Also included are free pan spired by a favorite recipe of Mrs. James Monroe. 








2-in-1 pack 





KE mix VU le 

lets you bake WHITE CA iS 

all or half! aS SJ 

i ‘ = 

SS FREE pan liners 
. — mean no sticking! | 
i Pans stay clean! Bey : 

| . y Om MP Prt 1095 ano Warte Lo 
Dromedary received the rights to this recipe in return for its contributions to the James Monroe Memorial Foundation, member organization of the National Trust for Historic Preservation. ® 
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CONTINUED 
Hundreds of migrainous women, when they 
have gone fuzzy-eyed for twenty minutes, have 
worried terribly, fearing that they had a brain 
tumor which would leave them blind and 
crippled. When assured that all they had was a 
tendency to sick headaches which would never 
permanently injure them, they did not wait 
even for medicine; they said, “If the spells are 
that harmless, I'll just stand them.” 

Ifa woman is told she is all right, she should 
take comfort in this and be reassured. She 
should not go on worrying for fear the ex- 
amination was not searching enough to reveal 
the source of her symptoms. Many persons are 
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Season-All and Barbecue Spice 


good”. 
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with these McCormick and S<¢ hilling Spices and 
Seasonings. You'll want to have all five for your meats, 
, GARLIC SALT, 
BLACK PEPPER. 
are packed in 


uninfluenced by reassurance because they 
doubt if the physician is telling them the truth. 
In their lifetime they have seen so many sick 
persons lied to that they see no reason for be- 
lieving that an exception is being made in 
their case. They should tell their physician 
that they want the truth and that tf the news is 
bad they have the intestinal fortitude to take 
it. Then I think their physician will tell them 
what is wrong. 

When several physicians disagree a bit, 
many worrisome persons get badly upset. 
Then they had better take the advice of the 
best-trained and most eminent consultant 
available. With his fine education and wide ex- 


perience, such a man is more likely to make the 
correct diagnosis. The chronic worrier should 
not keep going from one consultant to an- 
other, getting one examination after another, 
and behaving as if she hoped that someone, 
someday, would reverse the good verdict and 
confirm her worst fears. This is so wasteful of 
money. I have known persons in moderate cir- 
cumstances who wasted thousands of dollars 
on unneeded and repeated examinations. 

A common tragedy that happens to patho- 
logic worriers is that they become terribly self- 
centered and unsocial. They become boring to 
their family, to their friends and, finally, to 
themselves. Some get so self-centered that they 
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McCORMICK 
Seasoning of the Month 


SEASON-ALL 


The new SEASON-ALL 
brings together a num- 
ber of the finest pure 
spices in a special secret 
blend by McCormick 
master blenders. Careful selection, 
high skill, delicacy were necessary 
to perfect this blend. All spices 
had to be compatible in flavor, 
none must overpower the others. 
Combined they had to contribute 
a special flavor and the ability as 
well to bring out the flavor of the 
foods they are used on. 





Use SEASON-ALL indoors and out- 
doors on steaks, chops, stews, 
roasts; fish, vegetables, 
tomato juice. Sprinkle it on your 
foods as you eat them. And on 
them while you cook. 
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HOME JOU 
cannot love anyone, not even their ng 
relatives. 

I always beg these worrisome perso 
exert some self-control. Every time they 
another examination they should say fi 
““No, my doctor says I do not need it.” 
I say toa woman who wants to keep sear 
for a physician who will find a serious dis} 
““You have a sensible and kind family dq 
who often talks you out of some new w 
you have conjured up, so why not stick to 
and quit shopping around?” 

Many mildly psychotic persons who w 
pathologically might try keeping thems 
more fit physically and mentally. This ™ 
leave them in better shape to fight their } 
bias. They should live more hygienically 
should get more sleep and rest. With mor 
ciplined living, they will feel better, al 
fewer aches and pains. With fewer aches 
pains they will have fewer worries. Today, 
haps most persons stay up too late at ni 
They just potter around, and the result { 
day is fatigue, poor health, and perhaps se 
less worry. 

Many a woman, when assailed by a wa 
will try to take her mind off it by work 
hard; she will clean house, she will do 
washing or she will take down the curta 
Often this using of the body to quiet the m 
works well. Most worriers know that, dui 
the day, when at work, they are comforta 
It is when they get to bed and turn out the! 
that their anxieties come crowding in on th 

When worried and unable to sleep, I hi 
found it helpful to keep recalling well-kn¢ 
scenery, or I imagine myself telling a gra 
child a fairy tale. If I can only keep on da 
this sort of thing for ten minutes, I can ge 
sleep. Sometimes, when my mind refuses 
quiet down or to get into more restful ch 
nels, I will sit up for a while and read. I \ 
read until the current of my thoughts has bt 
interrupted. When drowsiness comes, I 
lie down quickly because only in that way 
I get to sleep. If I get up to open a window 
to get a drink of water I am likely to get w 
awake again. 

In my experience, the most important pa 
in fighting insomnia is to have a quiet rest 
evening without much work or excitement. | 
were to play cards tensely, or to watch a pr 
fight on television, or to write some newspa} 
columns, or worst of all, to address a lat 
group of people, I would get so lit-up I wou 
not be able to sleep until two in the mornit 
Hence a woman who tends to lie awake wor! 
ing must watch to see what type of evenil 
brings her a good night’s rest, and what ty 
brings poor sleep. 
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Miany a person has a pet formula for getti) 
to sleep, such as taking a warm drink at be 
time, or a hot bath, or a walk around t 
block. Perhaps the best trick of all is to get t 
spouse to read some unexciting book f 
twenty minutes. 

In spite of everything, some very anxio| 
and tense or mentally disturbed persons ju 
cannot get to sleep. Then I think, for a tim 
they should take each night a sedative pil 
After fifty years of watching persons take sug 
tablets, I have little fear of them. No sensib 
person will ever get a habit. The rare pers¢ 
who becomes habituated was eccentric ar 
weak and undisciplined to begin with. That 
why he quickly ran up the dose and began 1 
take a half-dozen tablets each evening. 

Failure to relax is often a cause of insomni 
On going to bed, the tense woman should ti 
to relax her muscles so that her head will sin 
into the pillow. Many a time, as I have lain i 
bed, unable to sleep, I have found that m 
head was not resting on the pillow; my cor 
tracted neck muscles were holding it up. Doctc 
Jacobson, of Chicago, has written a book (Yo: 
Must Relax) describing the art of voluntar 
relaxation. 

Every worrying woman, when faced with 
problem, should ask herself a few questions 
First, “Is this my problem?” If it isn’t, the} 
surely she should leave it alone. Thus, 
mother may be worrying herself sick becaus| 
her daughter cannot make up her mind to ag 
cept what appears to be a good proposal a 
marriage. The mother is foolish, because ther’ 
is nothing she can or should do about it. It ij 
the girl who must decide. 
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| The next question is, “If it is my problem to 
olve or my decision to make, can I tackle it 
iow?” If the woman can get right at it, she 
hhould. She should remember that often a 
yoor decision is better than none at all. Worse 
vet is a decision that is promptly changed for 
o good reason. As all women know, many of 
eir sisterhood take back to the store half of 
he clothes which, after much mental effort, 
hey have chosen and bought. 

I always remind such women, as they waste 
heir nervous energy over little decisions, that 
onstantly their husbands are making quickly 
nd irrevocably very important decisions, 
ome of which, if unwise, could bring -bank- 
uptcy and ruin. If men can quickly make such 
portant decisions, why 
sannot women learn the 
rt? It would bring them 
yetter mental health. 

| Some indecisive women 
ie awake much of the night 
loing what I call “‘squirrel- 
age thinking,” in which 
hey keep turning over in 
heir minds a problem with- 
yut ever getting anywhere 
wr coming to any conclusion. Usually, to- 
vard morning, like Omar the Tentmaker, 
hey come out the same door through which in 
hey went. Obviously, problems should not be 
ackled at night; they should be settled during 
he day. Night is a time for sleeping, not for 
vorrying and planning. 

One of the wisest things a woman can do 
vhen puzzled over a difficult problem is to 
eek help from an expert. For instance: in 
many a case a recently widowed woman who 
s worrying herself into a nervous state over a 
jnancial question could get it settled in a few 
‘ninutes by taking it to a banker, a lawyer, a 
eal-estate or an income-tax expert. 

All worriers would do well to learn from 





































Claudia had had some experience as a nursery- 
‘chool teacher. She felt certain a group of 
nothers could set up an informal once-a-week 
nursery and take turns supervising it. She 
aught the first bulletin of All Souls’ Unitarian 
hurch with this announcement: 
| “If you would like to have one afternoon a 
eek free—to do just as you please—if you are 
nterested in a free, co-operative, once-a-week 
nursery, then grab a cup of coffee after church 
on Sunday and come to the second-floor par- 
or for a brief meeting to discuss plans for 
uch a venture.” f 
_ Seven young women went to that meeting. 
[hey found Claudia Baker’s enthusiasm con- 
agious. They telephoned other young moth- 
rs, and began to discuss concrete plans. They 
vere sure they could get permission to use the 
church nursery, located next door to the 
church. Wednesday would be the best day—a 
oreak in the middle of the week. They needed 
t chairman to take charge of complaints; see 
0 it that the project didn’t make extra work 
‘or the church custodial staff. The decision was 
inanimous—Claudia Baker for chairman. 
_ Within a week the nursery had 18 members 
with a total of 32 preschool children and in- 
‘ants. That meant that if three mothers went 
yn duty each week for 5 hours (10 to 3), each 
vould then have 25 free hours. One young 
nother of three (aged three months to three 
years) offered to put in double time at the 
qursery—she was so grateful to have an occa- 
sional free day to scrub her floors without a 
single interruption. Another mother of two 
preschoolers was eager to help at the nursery 
secause of the opportunity to meet other 
young mothers. 
| Mothers find, on their first day on duty, 
there’s no worry about entertaining the chil- 
dren. The youngsters get acquainted at first by 
staring contests, by introducing a favorite 
Joll, sometimes by just pushing, shoving or 
ooking each other. (The plastic name badges 
binned to dress or shirt fronts are for the 
‘venefit of mothers only.) 
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Health is the thing that 
makes you feel that now is 
the best time of the year. 

FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
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the mistakes of the past, nor worry about what 
may happen on the morrow. All that is asked 
of us is that we do quickly and as well as we can 
the work that lies close to our hands. 

There is another wonderful hint that we can 
take from the writings of Osler, and this is to 
cultivate equanimity. As he said, we must learn 
to face as calmly as we can the hard knocks 
that come to us in this life. We must learn to 
take them in our stride. Many small annoy- 
ances that cause us to fret for days should 
have been ignored. I have seen many a woman 
who was unwise enough to worry and fret for 
weeks over a little slight or some sharp criti- 
cism uttered by a stupid person. Like the man 
who was kicked by a mule, she should have 
‘considered the source.” 

All of us should remem- 
ber that the mental and 
moral stature of a man (or 
woman) can often be esti- 
mated from the size of the 
annoyance that can wreck 
his equanimity. A wise 
woman, when treated shab- 
bily by someone, just con- 
gratulates herself on the fact 
that she hasn’t as small and as mean a soul as 
the other woman has! 

Let us all remember that remarkable 
thought of Joseph Hall: ““A small injury shall 
go as it comes; a great injury may dine or sup 
with me; but none at all shall lodge with me.” 

Some may wonder why, in this article, I 
have not spoken of the great comforts that 
many a worried person can find in religion. 
Actually, I cannot hope to do this as well as in- 
numerable inspired men and women have 
done. Perhaps I can sum up much of the faith 
of a physician by quoting that wonderful old 
prayer, “O Lord, if You will only reveal to 
me where I can get help I will go and get it.” 
Often that is an excellent prayer for the wor- 
ried woman. Let her go to her priest or min- 
ister or rabbi for mental cleansing and spiritual 
help, and to her physician for reassurance. 


MORE FREE TIME FOR MOTHERS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 


Most of the mothers are able to handle any 
situation that might arise, from their experi- 
ences at home or as volunteer helpers at the 
church nursery on Sundays. But for their 
guidance, there is a notebook containing in- 
formation about each child—provided by the 
mothers themselves. From it the leaders of the 
day can learn, for instance, that Mary Jo 
Baker “gets into everything, especially loves to 
play with water,” or that one three-year-old 
girl occasionally runs away to go exploring; 
or that a certain two-year-old boy doesn’t like 
to be picked up suddenly from behind. There 
are also comments about food allergies, toilet 
and sleeping habits. 

The high light of the day is always lunchtime. 
Almost as soon as the first youngster an- 
nounces he’s hungry (anywhere from 11 :30 to 
11:45), there is a scraping of chairs being 
dragged across the floor. An elfin-eyed Jittle 
girl helps tall, dark-haired Mrs. Martha Burns 
get out the bits of pink plastic cloth to be used 
as place mats. Other little girls help arrange 
them neatly around a long table. Martha 
Burns pours milk and orange juice into 
white paper cups and lets each child take 
his choice. Some lunches come in brown 
paper sacks, others in plaid metal boxes, one 
even in a pink basket. But almost all—even 
the mothers’ lunches—contain the familiar 
peanut-butter-and-jelly sandwiches. While the 
children munch on their own or somebody 
else’s sandwiches, the playroom is quiet—for 
a time. Then stocky little Sandy Cull is up, 
headed for the slide again. Her merry eyes 
twinkle as she picks herself up after each 
heavy thud, the seat of her trousers dusty, 
and hurries back for another turn before 
Mary Jo can get ahead of her. The afternoon 
session has begun. 

By the end of the day, the mothers in charge 
may look a little tired and worn, but they al- 
ways smile gaily and tell you that, “This is 
more fun than being at home because we can 
concentrate on the chi/ldren—instead of house- 
work.” END 
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**T just remembered today’s the day I put Drano in all the drains!” 


It’s a “down-to-earth” fact that dangerous sewer germs lurk in every drain, They 
breed in muck that liquid disinfectants can’t budge. Drano’s churning, boiling 
action dissolves the muck .. . keeps drains germ-free 

and free-running. 


Make one day a week Drano day. Put Drano in 
every drain for about a penny a drain. Makes septic 
tanks work even better. Get Drano at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 
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There’s nothing like Drano...to keep drains free-running and sanitary. 
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IGHTEST | 
a oppeR IN TOWN... 


Twinkle brightens copper 3 times faster 


Triple-action Twinkle CLEANS... as it 
POLISHES...as it RENEWS. A safe, creamy 
paste, Twinkle banishes stubborn stains quick 
as a wink, gives you the brightest copper in 
town instantly. Only 49c at grocery or hard- 
ware stores. Made by the makers of Drano 
and Windex. 
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- Roy 


“Gee, Mommie, my windows sparkle like diamonds, 


when I clean them with Windex!” 

















Window-cleaning is child’s play with Windex Spray! 
Speedy Windex Spray makes windows, mirrors, any 
glass surface sparkle... and in half the time! It’s grand 
fun, too. Swish—spray it on. Whish—wipe it off! 
And all your glass stays clean so much longer, too. 
Windex Spray leaves no waxy film to collect dust... 
leaves no streaks! 





Get the handy 6-0z. size of Windex Spray ... or the 
big 20-oz. refill size. Both are thrifty, thrifty, thrifty! Get 
them at any grocery, drug or hardware store... here 
or in Canada. 


So quick, easy, thrifty, it outsells all other glass cleaners combined! 
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Six headline recipes 





from a collection published by the ‘ 
Women’s National Press Club, entitled 


‘(Who Says We Can’t Cook!’’* 


When President Eisenhower made his first visit to the Agri- 
cultural Research Center at Beltsville, Maryland, in 1955, 
the most delectable dessert the Agriculture Department could 
think of was fresh strawberry pie. He lovedit. ... Other cele- 
brated people who have eaten these recipes are Nobel-prize- 
winner Dr. Gerty T. Cori, the irrepressible Red Skelton, a 
legendary Turkish sultan, our own American-born Lady 
Astor, and Representative Sam Coon, of Oregon. PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 





FRESH STRAWBERRY PIE: Prepare and bake one 

9” pie shell. Cool. Wash and hull 11% quarts fresh strawberries. Reserve 
half (the best-looking ones). Mash the rest. Add 1 cup sugar and 3 table- 
spoons cornstarch. Mix well and cook for 5 minutes, stirring constantly, un- 
til thickened and clear. Stir in 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Cool. Add re- 
maining berries, saving 4 or 5 for a garnish. Pour into the baked pastry | 
shell. Chill. Before serving, top with a ruff of sweetened whipped cream 
and garnish with the reserved berries. Makes one 9” pie. Fit for a President, 
this pie is the contribution of Josephine Hemphill, magazine writer. 





Our next dish is a great favorite of Nobel-prize-winner Dr. 
Gerty T. Cori, who always asks for it when she comes to 
dinner. 


BAKED CHICKEN WITH BARBECUE SAUCE: 
Order a frying chicken weighing 2!% to 3 pounds. Have 
it cut up for frying. Salt and pepper the pieces, but do not 
a : DR. CORI flour. Brown the chicken in 3 tablespoons butter or mar- 
Add 14 cup crushed peppermint candy to cool Tapioca Cream. garine. Place ina casserole and sprinkle with paprika. Re- 
move all but 2 tablespoons fat from the skillet in which chicken was browned. 
fe : h Add 14 cup wine vinegar, 14 cup water, 1 tablespoon dry mustard, 1 teaspoon 
| O c Gi S Q2 (ey eC . brown sugar, | teaspoon Worcestershire sauce and | teaspoon hot pepper 
sauce. Heat and stir well. Pour over the chicken and bake, uncovered, in a 
moderately slow oven (325° F.) for 45- minutes. Baste several times during 
the baking time. Makes 4-5 servings. This Nobel-prize-winning chicken was 
contributed by Jessie Fant Evans, feature writer, Washington Star and Pen- 
insular (Va.) Enterprise. 





So light...no other pudding is so fluffy 


light—yet so creamy luscious! MINUTE 
So versatile . . . part ies up” its per- TAPIOCA = 
ay — eS 





sonality so easily with flavorings. The legend goes that Hunkar Begendi involved one of 
Turkey's most glamorous sultans, whose many wives vied 
for his favors. Each tried to surpass the others in fashioning 
for him something so beautiful or unusual that she would be 


first in his affections. The least-attractive of these charmers 





f 


sauces, fruits, toppings, chocolate 


bits, nuts, coconut! 





So nourishing...the fresh eggs-and- at 
g 555 ‘ devised this dish, and forthwith became Mrs. Number One. 
milk dessert that’s so easy to di- 
gact— age Ai Aysaw HUNKAR BEGEND!I: Cut 2 pounds veal or beef chuck into 114” cubes. 
gest—so good for children—neve} 3 : : 
Dredge in seasoned flour and brown in 3 tablespoons butter or margarine. 
1eavy. 





Add 74 cup finely chopped onion, 1 cup water, about 14 cup tomato paste 
and | teaspoon monosodium glutamate. Cover tightly and cook over low 
TODAY’S QUICK AND EASY A fine product of General Foods heat until the meat is tender, about 1 hour and 15 minutes. Makes 4—S serv- 
ings. The contributor of the dish is Elizabeth S. Colclough, press relations. 


* Published by Mclver Art and Publications, Inc. © 1955. $2.50 
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When Erwin Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and his wife entertain Virginia-born Lady Astor, 
they always serve one of her very favorites, Gateau Fromage. 
This is a particularly useful dish to know about, as it may be 
served either as a first course or as a main dish for luncheon. 





GATEAU FROMAGE: Line a 9” pie plate with regular 
pastry. Grate into it 14 pound sharp Cheddar cheese. Sauté 
1 cup onion rings until tender in 1 tablespoon butter or 
margarine. Drain on paper toweling. Sauté 3 slices bacon until crisp. Drain 
and crumble. Add them to pie, on top of cheese. Sprinkle with 4 teaspoon 
pepper and 14 teaspoon salt. Beat together 1 egg, 1 tablespoon flour and 34 
cup milk. Pour this mixture over the cheese. Do not stir—jiggle the plate a 
little to combine. Bake in a hot oven (450° F.) 25—30 minutes or until golden 
brown on top. Cool slightly before cutting. Serve warm. Makes 6—8 servings. 
From Josephine Ripley, staff correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor. 


LADY ASTOR 


Many a day has Opal, wife of Representative Sam Coon, 
of Baker, Oregon, sat on a corral fence and watched her 
husband brand their cattle. She has served her Swiss steak 
and Oregon-pear salad to farm hands fresh from the hay- 
fields on their ranch and to VIP’s in Washington. ‘I made an 
amazing discovery: What’s good at home is good anywhere !”” 





SWISS STEAK (Ranch Style): Cut 2 pounds SAM COON 
round steak (34” thick) into 6 pieces. Pound % cup flour 

into the meat. Brown well in 3 tablespoons shortening. Season with 11% tea- 
spoons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. Add 1 clove garlic, crushed, and 1 me- 
dium onion, sliced. Continue cooking until the onion is tender and browned. 
Add 1 teaspoon paprika, | teaspoon onion salt and 1 cup water. Cover. Bake 
in a moderate oven (375° F.) for about 2 hours, or until the meat is tender. 
Add more water if necessary. Makes 6 servings. This was submitted by Lil- 
lian Porter Say, Washington correspondent, Oregon Journal. 


When famous Hoosier Red Skelton was asked about his 

favorite foods, we learned they were the same hearty dishes 
he ate as a child in Vincennes. He smacked his lips and said, 
“Just thinking of ham hocks and Lima beans whets my appe- 
tite. And I like the ‘pot likker’ part of this dish too.” 





HAM HOCK WITH LIMA BEANS: Wash 1 pound 

RED SKELTON dried Limas. Put in a kettle with a 144-pound ham hock. 

Add 1 cup chopped onion and 2 quarts water. Season with 

1 bay leaf, crushed, 14 teaspoon sage, 14 teaspoon savory and 114 teaspoons 

salt. Simmer, covered, for 2! hours or until beans are very tender. Taste for 

seasoning. Makes 6 servings. Martha Ellyn Slayback, a member of the 
Women’s National Press Club from Lafayette, submitted this anecdote. 









new-sized 
ice slices! 






COOL DRINKS 
FASTER... 
CHILL SALADS, 
APPETIZERS 
AND DESSERTS 


a 


Yes, this is a brand new tray that gives a sparkling avalanche of ice slices— 
shaped just right for faster cooling of drinks—for crushing or serving chilled 
appetizers, salads and desserts. Just flip the “Magic Touch” lever; these faster- 
cooling cubes are instantly freed, ready for use. 

So replace those worn out trays in your present refrigerator with new Inland 
Trays. In 4 gay colors, gold, blue, bronze and natural aluminum—one just 


right for you... at your dealer’s. 


Be sure your new refrigerator is equipped with Inland “Magic Touch” Ice 
Slice Trays. Ask your dealer for them. 


nian Magic louch 


ICE SLICE TRAY 


INLAND MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
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SUMMER BRINGS GIFTS 


CONTINUEC 
been intending to do before I settle down to 
raising babies again. 

Upstairs, Mary carried sweeper and mop 


into the bedroom where Susan and Susan’s 
friend Violet were playing paper dolls. In the 
interest of beauty, Mary’s face was hidden 
behind a mask of stiffened egg whites which 
drew her eyes up at the corners with an Ori- 
ental effect. She said, without moving her lips, 
“You'll have to move that stuff if I have to do 
all the work around here.” 


THAT COOL, CRISP LOOK! 






Summer cottons 
stay so fresh 
and dainty— 





Linit, a modern starch, restores the 
original smooth finish, doesn’t leave 
cottons boardy stiff or streaky. They 
stay fresh and neat looking longer. 

That’s because, unlike ordinary 
starches, Linit gets into (not onto) 
fabrics. Linit coats every fiber of 
your garment—and as a result, pro- 


tects their precious quality, leaves 


them lovely and soil resistant. 
Easier to iron, too. 
Perfect 
Laundry Starch 
ready ina 
w= minute. 
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‘“‘Mistress Mary is very bossy since she got 
so flossy,” Susan said, leaning back on her 
elbows. 

Mary gave a large swipe with the mop and a 
cloud of paper dolls rose in the air. Violet 
grabbed after hers, but Susan watched with 


interest. Lady Vere de Vere went the high 
est,” she said. 
‘‘Mamma,” Mary called; she opened her 


mouth so wide that the mask cracked in three 
places. She went downstairs to the icebox. 

“Now what, dear?” Mrs. Galbraith asked. 

“Buttermilk. It cracked; I have to wash it 
off and do it over.” 

“Mary, I can’t spare any more eggs. I’ve 
made an extra gold cake now because of all 
those yolks.” 

“That’s your very best cake anyhow, 
mamma,” Mary said. 

Now that her mouth was relaxed she de- 
cided to make herself a sandwich. She came to 
stand beside her mother while she ate it, one 
arm encircling her mother’s shoulders. 

““Mamma, have you talked to daddy yet?” 

“T think that can wait a little. Right now 
he’s happy just having you home from music 
college, and men always worry about having 
their daughters go so far from home by them- 
selves.” 

“Professor Miller can get me the right audi- 
tions in New York too. Miss Stefanswig says 
I can learn as much in six months with Profes- 
sor Miller as I could in two more years at 
Colorado Music College.” 

“Yes, I know, dear; I’ve talked with Miss 
Stefanswig,’’ Mrs. Galbraith said. She looked 
with pride and tender maternal anxiety at 
Mary, who was leaning against the wall, her 
face radiant with anticipated glory. 

She was a tall girl, slender but big-boned, 
with a woman’s strong, shapely body. Her 
curly hair was chestnut brown, and her eyes 
were a clear gray in the delicate oval of her 
face, which still retained much of its childish 
contour. She was either flying into something 
or drifting off in a cloud, Mrs. Galbraith 
thought; it gave her a pang suddenly to see 
Mary’s sweet comely face on that fully formed, 
erect, proudly carried body. 

“T know I’m being a terrible expense,’” Mary 
said mournfully. “But I can live on practically 
bread and water. And Ill be working so hard I 
won't need any new clothes for years.” 

“Now, Mary, it isn’t just the expense that’s 
involved,’ Mrs. Galbraith said. *“We have the 
rest of the summer to work things out, and 
even if your father should be against your go- 
ing so far away alone at first it’s just because 
he’s a little bit old-fashioned in some ways and 
he’ll think you won’t take care of yourself or 
eat enough so I certainly wouldn’t say anything 
about living on bread and water.”’ 

“Well, that was just to show I was prepared 
to make sacrifices,” Mary said. ‘‘I don’t think 
daddy thinks it’s particularly important for 
women to have careers anyhow.” 

“Of course he does, if that’s what they really 
want,” ‘Mrs. Galbraith said firmly. ‘Your 
father is a very intelligent, perfectly reason- 
able man, and he admires talent. He admires 
consistency, too, I might add. Mary, is that 
upstairs just about finished?” 


Miry grinned; she said, “It would be if 
Susan and Violet weren’t hampering me every 
step of the way with their paper dolls all over 
everything. And when J put up the guest tow- 
els Susan got Violet to use one because she 
said Violet was a guest.” 

“Tell Susan and Violet to pick up their 
things and come down here.”’ 

“We already did,’ Susan said; she came 
through the doorway with Violet trailing be- 
hind her. ““Can we go downtown to see the 


Human Fly at five o’clock, mamma?” 


“May,” 
Susan 


Mrs. Galbraith said absently. 
and Violet, taking this for assent, 


| retreated backward on their heels through the 


use and out on the front porch. 
He’s going to walk right straight up the 


side of the Colorado State Bank,” Violet said. 
simply a matter of defying gravity,” 
Susan said. “Pl bet PIl be able to do it myself 


after |’ve watched him.” 


Mary threw herself into finishing the clean- 
ing to the sound of her own voice, raised in 
sudden joyous abandon. When she came back 
downstairs her mother looked up from the 
silver she was polishing and said, “It’s very 
nice, working to grand opera.” 

“I could have done that silver, mamma.” 

“TI enjoy doing it,” Mrs. Galbraith said. 
“There’s something about rubbing the tarnish 
off the best silver and watching the quality 
shine through that always calms my mind, 
when I’m disturbed about something.” 

“Is your mind disturbed about anything in 
particular this morning, mamma?” 

“No,” Mrs. Galbraith said. “But sometimes 
I like reading these little sermons to myself in 
things; and besides, I want everything all 
slicked up before Mildred and Harriet get here 
so I can just relax and visit.” 

“It seems funny to treat them like company 
when Aunt Harriet comes up from the ranch 
off and on all the time.” 

“Well, she doesn’t often stay, and she likes 
to think of it as a real visit when she and Mil- 
dred come together. I may give a really big 
party this time. I do enjoy giving nice parties.” 

“I’m going to practice for two solid hours 
every morning,” Mary said. “If anyone tele- 
phones for me just say I can’t be disturbed.” 
She yawned and stretched. “The trouble is 
I’m lazy; I’m always lazy in summer.” 


The upright piano stood in the wide center 
hall. Mary stood beside it, bending down now 


and then to strike a note. The intimation of . 


what lay between dreams and reality had come 
to her only recently. Miss Stefanswig had al- 
ways made her give recitals and had pushed 
her into the leads in school and church oper- 
ettas and musicals—not that there were many 


To love and win is the best thing; to 
love and lose the next best. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


people vying for the honor. There would be 
much more competition in other places, and 
she would have to be good, really good, to get 
to be a real concert singer or even think of 
opera, and it frightened her a little. It was ex- 
citing, though. 

The telephone rang. 
now, Franklin,’ Mrs. Galbraith said. 
have her call you.” 

Mary held her breath to hear if Franklin 
was going to say anything more. After last 
night she wouldn’t have thought he would be 
so quick to call her; she had hurt his feelings, 
she knew. Mrs. Galbraith, coming into the 
hall, said, ““My goodness, Mary, you’ve got 
that dress almost in tatters.” 

**Mamma, Franklin’s another of my prob- 
lems this summer; he thinks he’s in love with 
me, really in love.” 

“Well, that’s about the only way to be in 
love I know of,” Mrs. Galbraith said. She 
smiled reassuringly and Mary burst out: 

**Mamma, why is it you’re always so com- 
posed and I’m so every which way?” 

““No, Mary, you mustn’t think that,’ Mrs. 
Galbraith said. ““There are times enough when 
I’m not composed, goodness knows, and if I 
had to stand up in front of people and sing, it 
would frighten me to death. Dear me, I 
thought the Taoors were going to take a trip 
this summer.” 

“They were. But Franklin has to take his 
law examinations in the fall and Judge Tabor 
is making him stay home and study. He’s mak- 
ing Geraldine stay, too; he says it’s time they 
both learned responsibility.” 

“That should keep them both occupied for 
the summer,” Mrs. Galbraith said. *“You have 
your summer’s work cut out for you, too, and 
none of you is likely to die of old age in the 
meantime.” 

“I don’t suppose so. Franklin is awfully 
sweet though, really, mamma.” 

“Mary, there mustn’t be any shilly-shallying 
about that. Franklin is sweet, but if I thought 
you weren’t wise enough to know the differ- 
ence between thinking he’s sweet and being in 
love I'd lock you up in a closet.” 


““Mary’s busy right 
Saal 
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“My goodness, mamma, don’t take m 
Ofte 

“People drift into things that way. Th 
you always think of Geraldine and Fra 
together should show you well enoug 
you regard them more like a sister and b 
to you than any other way. You'll know 
feelings well enough when the time come 

“T guess so. I feel mean, though; I gue 
of the reasons I feel so mean about Fra 
is that I get so mad at the way Dorothy t 
Howie.” 

Mrs. Galbraith took a deep breath 
asked, ““Mary, what’s got into you 
morning?” 

“I don’t know. Dorothy’s been one o 
best friends for years and I know it’s m 
her mother’s fault, but I think it’s mear 
way she doesn’t stick up for Howie and 
Mrs. Cummings talk about him. Mrs. € 
mings told somebody just the other day 
if her father, Senator Cooper, were still 
he’d rather see Dorothy in her grave 
married to somebody who wasn’t a pr 
sional man.” 
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The serene expression on Mrs. Galbra 
face did not alter, but her straight back 
came slightly straighter. ““Howie is a co 
graduate, which is more than Senator Co 
was. Dorothy is a quiet, shy person, jus 
Howie is, but neither of them is spinele 
they love each other enough they’ll be ab 
work things out.’ 

“Mamma, you're kind of innocent in § 
ways, compared to Mrs. Cummings,” 
said. ““Anyhow, Dorothy already has bre 
her engagement to Howie twice. You w 
about them; you know you do.” 

“T worry about a great many things,” 
Galbraith said. “But one of them is not t 
to compete with Mrs. Cummings in the qi 
tion of innocence.’ 
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That afternoon when Mary came home ff 
practicing the organ in the quiet, m 
smelling church, Mr. and Mrs. Galbraith 4 
Howard were sitting on the screened 
porch drinking lemonade. The air was beg 
ning to grow cool and fresh. 

Mary kissed her father, who hugged her é 
pulled her down in his lap. He was a big ha 
some man with crinkly blue eyes and a 
generous mouth and a firm chin. Howard } 
the same features except on a reduced scé 
and in addition he had carroty red hair ] 
ears that stuck out like cup handles. 
pulled one of them as she went by to p¢ 
herself lemonade. | 

*“He who maketh fun of his brother i 
danger of hell-fire,’” Howie said. 

Mary sipped her lemonade. She was fee 
tired and good. The odor of lilacs and lo 
blooms was strong on the porch, and she d 
deep slow breaths of it. | 

“You've had several telephone calls, 
dame Schumann-Heink,” her father said. 

“Anybody important?” 

“He seemed to think so.” 

“Oh, Franklin,” Mary said. “I’m too ti 
to think about Franklin right now.” 

Mr. Galbraith said that Franklin usua 
had that same effect on him. “‘There’s som 
thing about Franklin that makes it seem a 
he’s a great deal tireder than the average pé 
son most of the time.” 

“Now, daddy, Franklin is going to be a fu 
fledged lawyer this fall, even if he does gi 
rather a languid appearance.” 





—— 


“Then he can lean on the bar,” Mr. G 
braith said. He looked around hopefully f 
signs of appreciation from his family, a 
nobody wanted to encourage him. 


‘“How’s business, Warren?” Harry Gali 
braith asked. He had driven his sister Hara 
in from the ranch and was lingering for a vis}. 
with the others before returning. 

Harry and Harriet, the two oldest livid 
members of the Galbraith family, were twi 
They had never married and had remained 
the ranch ten miles from town which the 
father had homesteaded. They looked | , 
small and weather-beaten, with bright, lively 
brown eyes and sparse, quick bodies. 

“Not too bad,” Mr. Galbraith said cal 
tiously. ‘‘Money’s a little tight. I’ve invested 
good hunk of it in a new line of heavy fary 
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«ment, and I’m adding on that old ware- 
4» next door to us.” 

*ou’ll have yourself in the poorhouse,” 
s ster Mildred, who was Mrs. Ralph Dan- 
a said. She was a large, imposing woman 
theavy features, deep girlish dimples, and 
ing for stylish clothes which was express- 
p self at this moment in a black Georgette 
> whose sheerness exposed ample milk- 
, shoulders. 

‘| looks to me as if Mildred’s on her way 
+) poorhouse already,” Harry said. ““She’s 
aically bare naked; I suppose that’s the 
«| thing up in Denver this summer.” ’ 
ldred looked down at herself a little 
elishly; she said, “‘Now you just stop, 
4\/ Galbraith.” 

‘| 1 hadn’t put in that line of equipment 
3omebody would have jumped in ahead 
, at the rate the valley is growing,” Mr. 
,-aith said in a more serious tone to his 
er. He gave a sidelong look at Mrs. Gal- 
nas he said it; he knew Emily was ill at 
s, business discussions, particularly those 
4 nvolved terms like “credit” or “liens.” 


yad drawn him into expenditures which 
entail a number of economies this sum- 
= ind he hada feeling he should have given 
¥/ more to say about it. 

eh isn’t the only ambitious member 
2 family,” Harry said. “I’ve got young 
ay Austertag working for me this sum- 
> Warren, and we’re putting a few modern 
>) into effect.” 
‘}know Johnny Austertag,’’ Mary said. 
jjwas in Howie’s class in high school. He 
_ big football star.” 

e’s a hard-working boy,” Harry said. “A 
. boy too. Put himself through Aggies. 
>) picking up the relinquishments on the 























or himself in his spare time.” 
hat isn’t a very likely piece of property,” 
albraith said. 


“T don’t know when I’ve seen a likelier 
Wal-born rancher.” 


srtag these days,” Harriet said. ““He’s a 
} looking boy and a nice boy too. Swiss, 


! 


ing Warren’s long strides and Harry’s 
x bouncing ones; “you'd think they were 
)/z to a fire instead of just to look at some 


red said. ‘‘ remember how papa kept us 
poor because he couldn’t bear to see a 
e of land without snapping it up.” 

ildred Galbraith, you ought to be 
ed of yourself,’ Harriet said. “You 
© to Europe twice on some of that land, 
ag other things.” 

‘hat didn’t do me much good when I had 
. 2ar flour-sacking drawers to school with 
(etters right across my bottom,” Mildred 
acridly. “I lived in mortal fear that my 
* would fly up and show them, and they 
! scar on my soul.” 


yu’re going to look mighty peculiar when 
)iget to heaven with a flour mill’s name 
len on you,” Harriet said. “Cash was 
1t with everybody in those days, and we 
ed as good as anybody on top. You hada 
| silk dress when you went off to college 
| had a hundred thousand stitches in it.” 

\ remember it,’ Mildred said, her face 
ain and her dimples showing. “I had 
r nat dress the first time I met Ralph.” 

"remember the dress I wore the first time 
iit Warren,” Mrs. Galbraith said. ‘It was 
| ose, with a gored waist and satin-bound 
bps at the neck.” 

“ary looked down at herself. She thought, 
‘ valked right down the street this minute and 
i\a stranger, a tall, dark, mysterious stran- 
«I'd have on my old dark blue dotted Swiss 
i) puffed sleeves and white rickrack at the 
|. She began to laugh and the three women, 
) ing at her, smiled affectionately. 


. 
. 








“This child probably thinks we’ ve gone mad 
as loons,” Harriet said; she and Mrs. Gal- 
braith rose to clear the table. ‘Now, Emily, 
you aren’t to make company of us.” 

“How could 1?” Mrs. Galbraith said fondly. 
Harriet had brought a ham and drawn chick- 
ens and eggs and sun-preserved strawberries 
from the ranch, and Mrs. Galbraith said she 
didn’t know what there was left for her to do. 

“Mamma, I’ve got to fly for my lesson,” 
Mary said. “‘Geraldine’s been calling me all 
morning to stop by there too; will you excuse 
me, and Aunt Mildred and Aunt Harriet too?” 

“‘All your children have such nice manners, 
Emily,” Harriet said, beginning to stack the 


dishes. She stopped to listen to Mary singing 
as she went upstairs for powder and a hat. 
She said, “It takes me back, hearing her; | 
remember how mamma used to get so hungry 
for music.” 

“Some of us ought to be scraping up money 
to give Mary a trip to Europe when the time 
comes,” Mildred said. She glanced sideways 
at Harriet, whom she suspected of having, 
with Harry, more money than any of them 
realized. Harriet, who knew this to be the 
truth and who suspected the same thing of 
Mildred, peeked back from the corners of her 
eyes. “I'd have mentioned it before, but 
Warren’s so touchy to any kind of suggestion.”’ 
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Jan Sterling (Mrs. Paul Douglas) co-stars in Columbia Pictures’ “THE HARDER THEY FALL” 


“My doctor recommended it,” says 
lovely JAN STERLING, “and I've 
found that a daily LINIT bath 
soothes and protects little Adams’ 
sensitive skin.” 
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“Well, you aren’t exactly the soul of tact,” 
Harriet said. “Anyhow, Howie’s the oldest; 
he comes first.” 

“IT guess Howie would rather have that dia- 
mond of mamma’s we gave him than a trip to 
Europe,” Mildred said. ““Though I must say it 
galls me, after the trouble Grace Cummings 
went to to take it to the jeweler’s and have it 
evaluated.” 

“It belongs to Howie’s bride just the same,” 
Harriet said. “I just hope they don’t wear it 
out, passing it back and forth.” 


“Mary, for goodness’ sake, where have you 
been?’? Geraldine had said impatiently over 
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the telephone. ‘‘Franklin hasn’t done anything 
but mope since you turned him down.” 

“T didn’t exactly do that,’ Mary said. “I 
just said I wasn’t in love with him and I didn’t 
want to be. Him or anybody.” 

“Oh, is that all?’”” Geraldine could be very 
sarcastic when she chose, and sometimes 
Mary was willing to put up with it and some- 
times she wasn’t. 

This happened to be one of the days when 
she wasn’t. She said, “Is there any particular 
reason why I have to be?” 

“All right, don’t get on your high horse,” 
Geraldine said. ““Of course you don’t have to 
be, but you can still see him, can’t you? He’s 
pretty upset, Mary.” 

“T can’t help that. I don’t know if it’s a good 
idea for us to see each other; people drift into 
things that way.” 

“Well, you can’t just drop us both after all 
these years,” Geraldine said. “He’s promised 
to behave, Mary; I’ll see that he does.” 

The Tabors lived in a big red brick house 
with pillars and a spiked iron fence around a 
big yard. Judge Tabor was old to be anybody’s 
father—he was more like a grandfather—and 
Geraldine and Franklin had always been a 
little afraid of him, though he spoiled them 
with money and gifts. Mrs. Tabor had left 
Judge Tabor when Franklin and Geraldine 
were very little and there had been a big 
scandal and Mary sometimes thought that 
might be the reason Franklin had never really 
cared about anything since. Except that now 
he had suddenly taken to believing that he 
cared about her. 

Geraldine and Franklin were sitting on the 
veranda. Mary went to the swing and Frank- 
lin came to sit beside her. Mary moved farther 
away and Franklin looked at her reproach- 
fully out of his nice sandy-colored eyes. 

“Don’t break his little heart, Mary,”’ Geral- 
dine said. “Franklin, why don’t you go some- 
where else; I want to talk to Mary.” 

“T want to talk to her too,’ Franklin said. 

“You can talk to her tonight. I’m getting up 
a party for tonight, Mary. Franklin, you'd 
better go call up some boys.” 

She said, after Franklin had been bullied 
and cajoled into the house, “Mary, I’ve 
thought of the perfect thing for us to do this 
summer: Summer Art Institute in Denver! We 
could go back and forth on the train three 
times a week.” 

“Tt’s too expensive,’ Mary said. ““And any- 
how, I can’t spare the time.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense,” Geraldine said. 
“Your folks would let you go if you asked 
them, you know they would.” 

“Tt would be exciting.’’ Mary bit her thumb, 
considering. “It would just be an extrava- 
gance for me, though; I’ve got myself all or- 
ganized here for the summer. Besides, I don’t 
like to ask when I’m costing so much.” 

“You could borrow some money from me, 
if that’s all that’s worrying you.” 

““Not when you’ve been brought up in my 
family,” Mary said. ‘“‘‘Neither a lender nor a 
borrower be.’”’ 

“Oh, come on, don’t be so strong-minded.”’ 

“Vl think about it,’ Mary said. “I might 
be able to work out something; I guess it 
wouldn’t do any harm to try.” 


Asa it wouldn’t really be selfish, she told 
herself, walking swiftly through the streets on 
her way to Miss Stefanswig’s. It would be a 
good way to get everybody accustomed to the 
idea that she had to start going places on her 
own if she was ever going to have a real career. 
It was terrible to be so betwixt and between, 
wanting freedom and fame and wanting to be 
close at home and loved and approved too. 
The Art Institute didn’t mean so much except 
that it would be something she had arranged 
for herself instead of having it’ arranged for 
her. 

I'll have to just go ahead by myself if I decide 
to do it, Mary thought. Just thinking about it 
made her feel older and more independent. 


Mildred and Harriet were 
party. 


going to a tea 


“Aren’t you going?” Mr. Galbraith asked 
his wife. 

“No, I thought I’d just stay with you.’ She 
smiled at him, pulling her round darning bas- 
ket onto her Jap and searching for her thimble, 


“Emily’s too conscientious for her own 
good,” Mildred said. Her hat came so far 
down over her eyes that she had to tip back 
her head to look out, and Mr. Galbraith, in a 


sudden uprush of masculine spirits, asked if 


the purpose of ladies’ hats this season was to 
conceal their faces. 

“This hat came from Daniels and Fisher 
and it cost fifty dollars,’ Mildred said. 

“Fifty dollars!” 

“T thought that would make you sit up and 
take notice,’ Mildred said. “Just because 
Emily trims her own hats to save you money 
you think women’s hats grow on trees.” 

After his sisters had gone Mr. Galbraith 
wandered restlessly around the room. He re- 
marked presently, a little irritably, that Mil- 
dred in that hat reminded him of nothing so 
much as a calf with its head in a bucket. 

““Now, Warren,” Mrs. Galbraith said. She 
wished Mildred hadn’t got Warren all stirred 
up about a hat because she had some other 
matters she wanted to discuss. ““Warren, you 
know that little piece of stock I own in the 
hardware store? I want Howie to have it.” 

‘‘Now, Emily, just let me take care of the 
finances; Howie will get that stock when the 
time comes.” 

“IT want him to have it now,” Mrs. Gal- 
braith said. “Warren, you know he isn’t going 
to do anything foolish with it.” 

“Well,” Mr. Galbraith said, “it’s your stock 
to do what you want to with. Emily, you don’t 
have to trim your own hats.” 

“T like trimming them,’ Mrs. Galbraith 
said. “I’ve got an old hat [ bought at the 
church rummage sale for twenty-five cents and 
I put my white plumes on it and nobody in the 
world could tell it hadn’t come from Paris.” 

“Emily, these shares aren’t going to make 
Howie very much richer for the present, if it’s 
his getting married you're thinking of.” 

“‘He doesn’t need to be any richer,” Mrs. 
Galbraith said. “He'll have a good substantial 
start in work he’s fitted for and likes and that’s 
the best thing he could have. I just want him 
to have his name on it. Howie needs something 
to make him feel important. There is such a 
thing as being too retiring.” 

“Most of the Galbraiths aren’t troubled 
with it,” Mr. Galbraith said. “Emily, you and 


I are going to be put on the shelf one of these 
days if we aren’t careful.” 

“Oh, I guess not quite yet,”” Mrs. Galbraith 
said. She began to laugh softly. 


A; usual after Geraldine had got up a party, 
she was bored with it. Some of the boys had 
taken to wandering around to the back of the 
house and returning laughing and talking 
loudly and the girls were standing off in critical 
groups, except for two or three who let them- 
selves be persuaded to go with the boys and 
who came back giggling. 

“They’re drinking,’ Geraldine said to Mary. 
“TI suppose Franklin got something from fa- 
ther’s cabinet; father will skin him alive. Look 
at Dorothy Cummings; I wish her mother 
could see her now.” 

Dorothy was clinging to Howie and giggling 
in a silly way and Howie was looking worried. 
Dorothy was the prettiest girl in town; she had 
big soft brown eyes and a sweet little heart- 
shaped face and a gentle manner except when 
she was nervous and excited. Her mother had 
pushed her so all her life that she was never 
very sure of herself. 

The telephone rang while Mary and Ger- 
aldine were standing together and Geraldine 
said, ‘“There’s the senator’s daughter looking 
for her little lost lamb.” 

Mrs. Cummings always telephoned Dorothy 
several times whenever Dorothy was any- 
where to ask her if she was having a good time 
and who all was there and if Dorothy was 
being careful not to get too tired. She tele- 
phoned Mr. Cummings at the Elks Club, too, 
but Mr. Cummings usually got somebody to 
tell her that he had just stepped out. 

‘Call for the little princess,” Franklin said, 
answering the phone, and everybody laughed 
and Dorothy flushed up all over her face and 
giggled so hard that she almost choked. 

She couldn’t stop giggling even at the tele- 
phone, and after she had hung up and gone 
back to Howie Geraldine said, “‘I can hear it 
all over town now that the Tabors are giving 
wild parties and leading dear little Dorothy 
astray.” 

“It’s Howie she'll blame,’’ Mary said. 

“Poor Howie. All he ever wants is to try 
to make Dorothy happy.” 
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-with the flat side of the ax; he pounded 


































































LADIES’ HOME Jq | 
“It always ends up with her crying a 
ing miserable,” Mary said. She wo 
liked to shake Dorothy until her teeth 
when she acted like this, but Howie wa 
patient; he was almost too patient. | 
Franklin came to get Mary to d 
him and Geraldine went to the kite 
Mrs. Alden to start serving refreshm 
“You ought to be ashamed of you 
Mary said to Franklin. | 
She looked around the room. The pai 
quieted down; it was like many, many 
summer Saturday-night parties they }) 
spent together. Marvin Daly was struj 
his mandolin and singing and everyo} 
was dancing except for the couples 
strayed out to the sun parlor or poreh 
ready the guilty ones were acting ina su 
way. Dorothy was crying now and say) 
mother was just going to kill her, an 
had his arms around her trying to comfe 
| 
: 
“I’m the guy who put the pep in the pe 
Mr. Galbraith sang; it was his 
morning song while he was shaving ant 
Galbraith couldn’t understand why he 
that particular song for Sunday. 
“It keeps running through my m 
through the sermon,” she complained, | 
Mr. Galbraith puffed out one che 
winked at her in the bathroom mirror 
Mrs. Galbraith hurried downstairs 
preparations for Sunday dinner before) 
time to get breakfast on the table. ‘ 
gal who put the pep in the pepper,” she hur 
plunging a handful of stuffing into th 
chicken. She hastily changed that sot 
The Church in the Wildwood and fl 
heard Mary upstairs singing Com 
Blessed while she made the beds. 


I, Mary going to sing the solo t 
Harriet asked, coming into the kitch 
was dressed for church in a blue-an 
voile and she pushed back her slee\ 
looked around for something to do. 

‘**Yes,”’ Mrs. Galbraith said, nodding 
going to sing most of the summer inp 
for using the church organ. Now d 
yourself all mussed up, Harriet. The: 
thing to do.” 

“That child has a beautiful voice,” 
said. “‘I wish mamma could have hea 

‘““Mary’s voice isn’t very big yet. 
Stefanswig says. But it’s clear and trueé 
has a good register.” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” I 
said. “I only know hearing her does m 
good than the sermon. I can be maki 
salad dressing if you’re going to 
Waldorf, Emily.” 

“T thought I would.”” Mrs. Galbrai 
tered the outsides of the chickens and 
them into the oven so that they would § 
tially cooked before time for church 
reached for the frying pans and begat 
sausages and bacon for breakfast. | 

Howard came down next; he kissé 
back of his mother’s neck and went | 
back porch. His scrubbed, cheerful face | 
less cheerful than usual and Mrs. Galbj 
eyes followed him, troubled. 

On the back porch Howard took the 
of ice reserved for ice cream from t 
frigerator. He put it in a sack and pour 
and longer than was necessary becaus 
his heart and his feelings were wounde¢ 

Through his early high-school years I 
been just one of a crowd of boys surrot 
Dorothy. If you got a date with Doroth 
were lucky; but to take Dorothy out ye 
to go through a rigmarole, sitting with 
Cummings first and giving all the de 
where you were going and why, and h 
how much better places Dorothy would 
ing to if things hadn’t turned out fo 
Cummings the way they had. 

By the time they had all got through 
most of the boys crowded around D 
had dropped away, and Howie migh 
dropped away, too, except that he could 
cause by then he loved Dorothy so 
When they were alone together he was s' 
loved him just as much, but there we 
times when he wasn’t so sure. When 
first asked her to marry him she had 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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CONTI D FROM P, E 02 
and clung to him and she had said, ““Yes, oh 
yes, I’d love to marry you, Howie.” And she 
had made him promise then not to pay any at- 
tention to things her mother might say, or 
even things Dorothy herself might say or do 
when she was nervous and upset. 

He had tried to do that, but it wasn’t always 
possible; and much as he loved Dorothy, he 
didn’t know if he was ever going to be able to 
make her happy. Things were worse than ever 
since last night, because Mrs. Cummings had 
snatched Dorothy into the house and said she 
thought it would be better for Dorothy not to 
consider herself engaged for a while, until 
both she and Howie were older and more 
capable of better judgment, so now he didn’t 
know where he was. 


Susan came to sit on an overturned bucket 
beside him. ‘Can I lick the dasher?” she said. 
“Tll turn the freezer for a while if you want 
me to.” 

“All right,’”’ Howard said. “Be sure to turn 
it fast enough so it won’t curdle.” 

Susan took the handle and threw her whole 
body into churning with vigorous regularity. 

Mary came out on the porch; she said, 
‘Honestly, Howie, making Susan do your 
work. Did Mrs. Cummings have anything to 
say?” 

“She had enough,”’ Howie said. 

“Well, I don’t think you should stand for it. 
I think you ought to act more dignified 
around Mrs. Cummings and make her respect 
you.” 

‘“*Mary-know-it-all,”’ Howard said. He ran 
his hand through his freshly combed carroty 
hair, making it stand straight up. 

“Well, I like that,’ Mary said. She haughtily 
took herself off to the back yard. 

Howard tried to make amends at breakfast 
by jumping up and doing the things Mary or- 
dinarily would have done. Mary sat silent; she 
knew she looked cross and she felt cross. When 
she went to dress for church there was a button 
off her yellow organdy and she had to sit down 
and sew it on, though her Aunt Harriet re- 
minded her that a stitch made on Sunday had 
to be taken out with the nose later on. 

She was almost late and when she entered 
the choir loft her dress caught on a chair and 
tore a tiny jagged rent in it. She sank into her 
chair and tried to compose herself into the 
proper attitude of reverence. 

Just before time for her solo the electricity 
went off. Mary, already standing, felt herself 
and her dress wilting from the heat now that 
the electric fans had stopped turning. The 
other members of the choir fanned vigorously, 
but Mary couldn’t wave a fan in front of her 
face. Howard, mopping his dripping face, 
winked at her. / guess I do act pretty know-it- 
all sometimes, Mary thought penitently. 

She was one of the last to leave the church 
because she had to find a needle and thread in 
the choir room to sew the rent in her dress. She 
was standing on the top of the church steps 
looking down when she met a pair of dark 
eyes fastened intently on her. Taken by sur- 
prise, she stared back. Then she realized it 
wasn’t a stranger who was looking at her this 
way but Johnny Austertag, who must have 
come in with Uncle Harry from the ranch. 

She had forgotten how tall and dark and 
good-looking he was, with strong features in a 
thin, rather somber face. Johnny Austertag 
had always moved as if he owned the earth, 
though he didn’t, of course; he came from a 
poor family in North Fidelia. 

Well, she couldn’t stand there all day. She 
ran lightly and gracefully down the steps and 
then ruined the effect by almost turning her 
ankle at the bottom. Johnny came toward her; 
he asked, “‘Did you hurt yourself?” 

“No, not at all, thank you. Hello.” 

“Hello,” he said gravely. “You might have 
turned your ankle on those heels.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so.” 

When she ventured to look at him he was 


smiling. “I liked your singing.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You've grown up a little since the last time 
I heard you sing. You were fat and wore 
braids.” 

‘Oh, I wasn’t. What an awful thing to say.”’ 

“You sang all right, even so. If you’re going 
to walk home, I'll walk with so I can bor- 


row Mr. Galbraith’s car. Mr. Harry Gal- 
braith.”’ 

‘““Aren’t you going to have dinner with us?” 

“Thank you, no, my mother is expecting 
me.” 

“Maybe you will another time.” 

He nodded; he was rather sparing with his 
enthusiasm, Mary noticed. 

She said, a little primly, “That is, if you 
would like to.” 

He looked puzzled, and then he said he 
would like it very much. 

I guess we've talked about that long enough. 
Mary was amazed to find herself for once at 
a loss for words. “‘It’s a nice day.” 

Johnny looked around and examined the 
day and then he agreed that it was, very nice. 

“Do you sing too?” 

His voice sounded as if he might, but he 
shook his head. ‘‘I play the zither, a little.” 

‘‘What’s a zither?” 

‘*A little square box, something like a harp. 
It belongs to my father.” 


THE LOCUST 


By EUGENE WALTER 


The locust that sings 
In the green bay tree 
Has left on a high green shelf 


That which he deems too tight, 
too bright: 


His jeweled second self. 
J 


The locust that sings 
In the green bay tree 
Has cast his spangled shell, 


And now he sings in autumn 
key, 


Like a summer infidel. 


Said the deskbound lady, ‘‘Wish 
that I 


Could roam thus naked through 
the sky; 

Wish I could jump from out 
myself 


As easily as he, 
And tour the curve of heaven’s 
blue 


And lost in singing be.”’ 


“It sounds as if it might be pretty. Like the 
wind in the trees.” 

“Zephyr,” he said, understanding right 
away. “Yes, it does sound like that a little.” 
Mary gave a delighted laugh and he asked, 
“‘Why does that make you so happy?” 

“T like things to fit. Besides, I guess I’m just 
naturally happy.” 

He studied her, and she felt a surge of pleas- 
ure seeing his face lighten. He said, ““You look 
happy. I noticed that when you first stood up 
to sing.” 

“T was hot and cross and everything went 
wrong.” 

“So you have a bad disposition, eh?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Not too bad, I guess, or you wouldn’t have 
that look of a light lighted inside of you.” 

“What a nice thing to say.” 

“First you think I say awful things and then 
you think I say nice things. You aren’t easily 
satisfied.” 

“Shame on you for teasing me,” Mary said. 
They were almost home and Mary wished it 
were a million miles away. 

“No, I always speak the truth,’ Johnny 
Austertag said; he accompanied her to the 
porch where the rest, having driven home, 
were already gathered. Mrs. Galbraith and 
Mr. Galbraith and Howard all urged Johnny 
to stay to dinner, but he excused himself with 
his rather formal manner because his mother 
was expecting him. 


‘‘We’'d better start back about five, Johnny,” 
Harry said, and Johnny said he would be here 
at five, maybe a little earlier. 

Mrs. Galbraith and Mildred and Harriet 
went into the house to change their dresses and 
get dinner on the table. Mary stayed where she 
was, perched on the railing. Her dress was al- 
ready mussed beyond a second wearing, and 
anyhow suddenly she didn’t want to change it. 
I'm glad I wore my yellow with the fagoting 
after all, she thought, even if I am going to have 
to take all those stitches out with my nose. 

In the kitchen Mildred said, ‘‘Sally Dixon 
says Grace Cummings is telling everybody 
that Howie brought Dorothy home last night 
in a perfectly disgraceful condition, and Grace 
even had to help get her undressed and to bed.”” 

“That just isn’t true,” Mrs. Galbraith said, 
her face flushing. “‘Mary told me what hap- 
pened at the party last night. Some of them 
were taking drinks of Judge Tabor’s whisky 
just to be foolish and Dorothy couldn’t have 
had more than a taste, Mary said.” 

“Ira Tabor ought to keep his whisky locked 
up,” Harriet said. 

“‘There’s no reason why he should,”’ Mrs. 
Galbraith said. “Everything in the world can’t 
be locked up, and we have to have faith in our 
children just as much as we do in anybody we 
love and respect.” 

‘**Those are words Grace Cummings doesn’t 
know much about,” Harriet said. ‘“‘She’s had 
it in mind ever since Dorothy was born that 
she should marry someone like John Jacob 
Astor. That’s why she’s always angling invita- 
tions from those relatives of hers back east, 
but Dorothy isn’t able to come up to her 
expectations any more than Joe ever has 
been.” 

*“She’s such a dear, sweet little thing; it’s 
terrible to think of her being made so mis- 
erable.” 

“She is sweet, but personally I always 
thought she was a little bit namby-pamby,” 
Harriet said. “If either family is objecting to 
the marriage, the shoe ought to be on the 
other foot, in my opinion.” 

‘‘Howie will have to select his own wife,” 
Mrs. Galbraith said. ‘“‘He’s loved Dorothy for 
a long time and he isn’t a person to change 
because things are being made difficult for 
him. Oh, dear, I wish there was something we 
could do.” 

“Tl tell you what I’m going to do,” Mildred 
said. “‘The next time I meet Grace Cummings 
on the street, I’m going to look her right 
straight up and down and through her, and I 
advise the rest of you to do the same.” 

Mary sat on the porch swing, after the others 
had gone for their Sunday-afternoon drive, 
and swung herself gently toand fro. A little feel- 
ing of excitement began to creep over her, as if 
something nice might be going to happen. He 
did say he might be a little bit early, she 
thought, but of course that doesn’t mean he’d 
be coming just to see me. 

It was almost four when he came. She had 
no idea why she had been so sure he would 
come early at all except that he had said that 
he would and he did not seem a person just 
to say things casually. “I always speak the 
truth,” had spoken Johnny Austertag. 


Hi; head was bent as he came up the walk, 
and his face was thoughtful, but when he saw 
her he smiled. 

““Uncle Harry isn’t back yet,” Mary said. 
“‘He and the others have gone for a ride.” 

“I’m not in a hurry.” He sat on the railing 
and took a leaf from the vine behind him and 
folded it. He had strong brown hands with 
long lean fingers. 

“Do you like ranching?” 

He nodded, smiling. He said, ‘““We Swiss 
make good farmers; we are fond of the land.”’ 

“IT never thought of you as Swiss before,” 
Mary said. “I mean, when you played football 
and were in Howie’s class in high school.” 

“Didn’t you? What did you think of me?” 

“I don’t guess I thought of you at all,”” Mary 
said. She blushed and laughed and he laughed 
too. “Except that you were older and a big 
football hero, of course.” 

“I broke my nose,” he said, and put his 
hand to his nose ruefully. ‘It didn’t help it 
any.” 

“You have a nice nose.” 

“You have a nice voice. Full of color.” 
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“Well,” she said doubtfully ; she would 
preferred at the moment to be told sh 
beautiful. “I don’t work at it as harg 
should.” | 

“Why not?” 

“There are so many other things t 
nobody wants to work all the time.” 

“Are you lazy?” 

“Do you work all the time?’’ she ask 
dignantly. i 


) 
4 
} 


He laughed. ‘I didn’t mean to ruffle 
feelings. I criticize too easily. I get angry] 
I see people not using their opportunitid 
way I think they should. I’ve just been bal 
out my two little sisters because they \ 
mamma wasting time and wanting t 
jobs instead of finishing school.” | 

““How many sisters have you?” 

“Five sisters, three brothers. All m¢ 
and gone away now except these two,’ 

“And you.” | 

“Yes, me. I’m the only one who war 
stay a farmer. Only I don’t want to farm} 
tle patch of land. The Swiss are used to} 
farms; they don’t understand ranching, | 
bring up big families on a little piece o' 
That’s why they stay poor in this country} 
won’t change their ways.” 

“Pve never thought of it that way bef} 

“I don’t suppose you’ve thought of it af 
H. was really rather arrogant, | 
thought, talking about ranching as if 
just personally invented it. She said, T 
you believe in big families?” 

“Sure I believe in big families. A big fe 
on a big piece of land; why not?” 

“I don’t see anything in that to argue abe 

“The Swiss always argue about eve 
they enjoy it. Papa and I holler at each 
He wants to go to Fort Collins into the 
taurant business with my Uncle George, 

“Well,” Mary said, “‘people have to ea 

Johnny made a face. He said farming 
better and cleaner way of giving people 
thing to eat than a restaurant. ‘‘I worke 
my uncle while I went to Aggies; I washed 
dishes all through college.” 

His white shirt was open at the base 0 
throat. Everything about him—the clean 
of his rough-cropped hair at his temples 
well-tended hands and nails, the cool 
texture of his olive skin—had the loo d 
person to whom cleanliness and light a 
and space meant a great deal. 

“T wash plenty of dishes too,”’ Mai 

“That’s different.” 

“Why? Because I’m a girl?” 

“Because it’s for a home. A home is| 
ferent.” | 

“You have very positive opinions.” 

He grinned and his eyes glanced aroun 
porch, sheltered in this portion by thick g 


1 
| 
{ 
i 
: 
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nice and peaceful.” 

It wasn’t what boys calling on Mary 
said; they got restless when it was too p 
and wanted to go somewhere and do s 
thing. But Johnny wasn’t a boy; he wasan 
His eyes were reflective when they wer 
smiling, and when he frowned he looked st} 
Probably helping take care of a big famil} 
brothers and sisters had made him so resp 
ble and determined, Mary thought. 

He said, “I don’t suppose you would lik 
go for a ride with me in my truck, someti m 
just bought a new one. Not new, secondhaf 

“Yes, I'd like to.” 

“You'd better wait till you see the tt 
first. ’'m thinking of painting it red.” 

“That would be very nice.” 

She didn’t know why she suddenly go 
stiff and polite. Now he would think she di 
want to go for a ride in a truck and he woul 
ask her again. She hadn’t wanted to sound 
eager, and then her voice had come out 
cool and casual. 

He said with equal coolness that he ho 
her uncle would be coming back soon beca 
it was time they got back to the ranch. 

“I always visit the ranch sometime d 
the summer,” Mary said a little desperatel 

“Do you?” 

‘And then of course we go down for na 
quite often. Fourth of July and times like 
For picnics. I hope you'll join us.” 

“Thank you. That would be very nice.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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ONTINUED FROM PAGE 84 
j)ked up to find his amused dark eyes 
sdyn her. 


say when you have to wash all your 
to give a party you aren’t entertain- 
gh,’ Mrs. Galbraith said gaily. 
ill you stand on this stool and reach 

1es from the top shelf for me?” 
4} was ironing the heavily mono- 
tablecloths and napkins, and Mil- 
) polishing silver. 
aren't going to use your Dresden 
set, surely, Emily,” Mildred said. “I 
Jou were so proud of that Dresden.” 
+ Mrs. Galbraith said. “It belonged 
ndmother, and there’s never been a 
en. But still I don’t think a person 
ed to get too fond of a set of china.” 
#’t believe there’s another set like that 
ited States of America,” Mildred 
ing to look at it too. 

let’s see,” Mrs. Galbraith said. 
shaving the chicken patties, and the 
id very thin, and hot butter rolls, and 
black-walnut jelly. And I thought 
) of some sort, and maybe a salmon 
“Then there’s the punch, and Mildred’s 
H timore cake and my Tipsy Parson’s 
/It sounds as if we'll have enough.” 


just having a little snack to tide us 
‘l the party supper,” Mrs. Galbraith 
jlogetically to her husband. “If you 
vie will go sit on the side porch we'll 
urs there.”’ 

Je said he didn’t want anything to 
lary said, coming into the kitchen. 
1, the whole house looks beautiful.” 
Galbraith stopped buttering sand- 
and turned around. “Where is 


st went upstairs.” 
ne way,” Mr. Galbraith said, “I’ve 
Jing some pretty serious rumors about 
ings’ financial affairs. Joe’s liable 
0 go into bankruptcy.” 
en, it can’t be that bad or they 
be coming to the party tonight.” 
braith put some sandwiches and a 
Jemonade on a tray and handed it to 
e said, “Take this up to Howie, 
ear. 
ma, he said he didn’t want any.” 
, how is the poor boy going to know 
wants when he’s being pulled every 
iy? Just take it up to him, dear, and 
h can comfort him a little.” 
obably get my head taken off,” Mary 


»ped on Howie’s door and went in 
‘Mamma sent it,” she said, putting 
on the bureau. 

had changed his clothes and was ty- 


ou have a date with Dorothy?” Mary 


haven't,’ Howie said. “She has a 
1 Franklin.” 


owie said. ““You know how she does. 
Dorothy ought to see more people 
e settled down to being an old en- 
rson, or something like that.” 

ll the nerve!” 

esn’t mean anything, Mary,’’ Howie 
anklin and Dorothy don’t care any- 
out each other. Franklin’s just doing 
se Mrs. Cummings asked him and 
s just trying to pacify her mother. 
“me all about it. We both thought it 
er for her to go with Franklin than 
else, but if it hurts you I’m sorry.” 
esn’t,” Mary said. “J don’t care who 
goes out with; just the same, Howie, 
Dorothy got up a little spunk.” 
ran’t,”” Howard said. “She can’t right 
ary. Things are terrible for her at 
ne says her father keeps threatening to 
self and her mother says it’s a little 
for that; they’ve always talked that 
yrothy says, but now it’s worse. Mr. 
igs says Dorothy had better get a job 
isn’t anybody in this town good 
for her to marry. And then Mrs. 
igs says all she asks is for Dorothy 


Cummings started inviting him last - 


to have a few opportunities and not rush into 
marriage the way she herself did, and she keeps 
telling Dorothy how important it is to keep 
up appearances until Mr. Cummings pulls 
himself together and gets back on his feet 
again.” 

“Well,” Mary said after a little silence. 
‘Poor Dorothy; she doesn’t have a very easy 
time of it.” 

““No, she doesn’t,”” Howard said. He kissed 
Mary’s cheek; he said, “Thanks for under- 
standing about that, Mary, and thank mamma 
for the sandwiches, but I think I'll feel better 
if I go out and take a walk.” 

Mrs. Cummings may thank her stars one of 
these days for somebody as good and reliable 
as Howie, Mary thought fiercely; she wrapped 
up the sandwiches and put them in the waste- 
basket so her mother would think Howie had 
eaten them. 


“T’ll be back and have Susan in bed in time 
to help serve, mamma,” Mary said; she had 
offered to take Susan to the movies. 

“Thank you, dear. And she can have a taste 
of some of the refreshments, but don’t let 
her have too much or she’ll be having night- 
mares.” 

“Till have just a tiny bit of everything,” 
Susan said. “I don’t mind nightmares; I kind 
of like them.” 

Mrs. Galbraith went through the rooms 
putting last touches to everything. There were 
card tables spaced through the front rooms 
and side porch, set with hand-painted tallies 
and score pads and freshly sharpened pencils. 
There were vases of Mrs. Galbraith’s best 
flowers everywhere. Mrs. Galbraith and Mil- 
dred and Harriet all looked cool and elegant in 
white dresses with high-boned necks and long 
tight sleeves and rigidly corseted waists and 
skirts that trailed slightly behind. 

Mr. Galbraith, mopping his face, said, ‘I 
don’t know how you women do it.” 


Mrs. Galbraith was in the kitchen when 
Mary and Susan came in the back door. She 
said, “Hello, darlings, did you have a nice 
evening? Everyone seems to be enjoying them- 
selves and I’ve asked Mrs. Cummings to serve 
the punch. I’m going to do all I can to make 
friendly relations.” 

“Mamma, it’s my opinion Mrs. Cummings 
is just mean on purpose, half of the time.” 





















but I don’t look it. 


next time Ill... 


| KEEP TELLING MYSELF... 


people who drop in don’t really expect... ! 
a good thick frosting will hide it. 

all appliances break down some time. 
anyway it’s the taste that’s important. 

but what husband does? 

when [ think what mother accomplished! 
it’s a simple matter of organization. 


“Well,” Mrs. Galbraith said, “she’s being 
very sweet and gracious tonight. She said 
some nice things about Howie, too, about how 
devoted he was and how in the long run that 
sometimes counted more than other things.” 

“My goodness, mamma, I don’t call that 
very tactful,” Mary said. 

“Well, ’'ve made up my mind to like her if 
I possibly can. Susan, you run to bed now.” 

Harriet and Mildred came hurrying to the 
kitchen to say that the last game was over. 
““Warren’s picking up the scores. Now, where 
shall we start first?” 


They were all working swiftly and efficiently 
when Mr. Galbraith came to the kitchen with 
the bridge tallies in his hand. He said, “Emily, 
could I speak to you for a minute?” 

“Warren, I can’t stop now; what’s wrong?” 

“There’s been a big mistake in one of these 
scores.” 

‘Just fix it then, dear,” Mrs. Galbraith said. 
“‘And go ahead and give out the prizes.” 

“The wrong people have high score,” Mr. 
Galbraith said. ““They’ve already announced 
themselves the winners, so if I point out that 
they aren’t it’s going to be pretty noticeable.” 

They all turned and stared at him. ‘““Who is 
it?” Mrs. Galbraith asked finally. 

“Grace and Joe Cummings.” 

“IT knew it,’ Mildred said. “I saw Grace 
Cummings cheat twice.” é 

“She wouldn't do that just for a bridge 
prize!” Mrs. Galbraith said weakly. 

“Oh, yes, she would.” 

“I think we’d better just let it go, Warren,” 
Mrs. Galbraith said. ““Whoever should have 
had first prize isn’t going to care enough to 
make a fuss about it.” 

“IT don’t know,” Mr. Galbraith said. ““The 
real winners are the Lockwoods and they’re 
looking kind of red-faced and indignant.” 

“I just can’t believe anybody would de- 
liberately cheat for a bridge prize,” Mrs. 
Galbraith said. ““Mary, bring me the white 
tissue paper and ribbon out of my top bureau 
drawer.” 

Mrs. Galbraith took one of the tiny Dresden 
cups and saucers and wrapped it in the tissue 
paper. “Give that to Mrs. Lockwood for the 
second prize.” 

“Emily, not your Dresden!” 

“If Mrs. Lockwood is going to be cheated 
out of the first prize she deserves a good 


she probably didn’t mean it the way it sounded. 
that’s why it’s called a sheath. 

I should carry an extra pair. 

they look funny on all the women this year. 


! 


I could, too, if | had time. 

ll do it tomorrow sure. 

Vl turn it on for just one program. 

probably no one even noticed. 

there'll be another one along in twenty minutes or so. 


check the refrigerator beforehand. 
telephone and be sure. 
plead a previous engagement. 


skip bread and dessert. 


e 

e 

e 

e clean up as I go along. 

© 

@ throw it away immediately. 
a 


do the whole thing myself. 


—P.M. 
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second prize,” Mrs. Galbraith said. “And 
Mrs. Cummings has remarked enough about 
that Dresden to get the point, I think.” 

“Atta girl, Emily,” Mr. Galbraith said. 

‘Leave the rest of the Dresden out of sight,” 
Mrs. Galbraith said. “I don’t want Mrs. Cum- 
mings counting it in front of everybody. Now 
let’s start serving before everything is ruined. 
Warren, after you’ve given out the prizes and 
taken in the punch bowl, please seat Mrs. 
Cummings in front of it.” 

“I'd like to put her face in it,’’ Harriet said. 

Mary went back and forth putting linen 
cloths and silver and candles on the card 
tables. People were relaxing and fanning 
themselves and filtering toward the dining 
room to help themselves at the buffet. Mrs. 
Cummings sat at the head of the table ladling 
punch; she presided with a queenly air of 
condescension. 

Mr. Cummings was standing in a corner of 
the dining room talking with a group of men 
and Mary noticed Mrs. Cummings kept her 
eye on him just as she did on Dorothy. 

“Joseph, come get some of this delicious 
food and don’t talk business at a party,” Mrs. 
Cummings said. 

“T think Warren here will bear me out that 
business is slow as molasses in January right 
now.”” Mr. Cummings ignored Mrs. Cum- 
mings. “You've got quite a lot tied up in that 
stuff of yours, Warren.” 

“It’s usually slow here in summer,” Mr. 
Galbraith said. ‘‘Harry says cattle prospects 
look good.” 

“Joseph! Mrs. Cummings said. 

“Some of mine is in unpaid bills,’ Mr. 
Lockwood said. 


M.. Cummings took a dipper of punch and 
poured it down the front of her dress; Mary 
saw her. She splashed it right over herself and 
over the tablecloth and then gave a scream 
that made everybody turn toward her and 
brought Mrs. Galbraith and Harriet running 
from the kitchen. Mrs. Cummings was grab- 
bing the pile of snowy napkins beside her and 
dabbing at herself and moaning that the grape 
stain would never come out of her white lace. 

“ll have your dress cleaned for you,” Mrs. 
Galbraith said. 

“Oh, my dear, I wouldn’t dream of it,” 
Mrs. Cummings said. “This is heirloom lace, 
priceless.’’ She said she was sorry to break up 
the party but it was obvious she would have to 
go home. She and Mr. Cummings left and 
Mrs. Galbraith put a new cloth over the stain 
on the tablecloth and the party went on. 


It was a Saturday morning in late June. 
Mary had washed Susan’s hair and then her 
own and now she was sitting in the back yard 
drying it. Somebody came whistling around 
the side of the house and Mary, sitting up to 
see who it was, clutched at her hair in dismay. 

“Hello,” Johnny Austertag said. “I brought 
the chickens and eggs your uncle sent in from 
the ranch.” 

Mary was struggling to pin up her hair. 

“Don’t worry about it,’ Johnny said. “I’ve 
got sisters. It looks nice that way.” 

He tapped on the screen door and went in- 
side and talked to Mrs. Galbraith; then he 
came back and sat on his heels beside Mary. 

He said, ‘I suppose you’re all dated up for 
tonight?” 

“Some of us were going out to the lake for 
a picnic and to dance, but you could come 
with us.” 

“Are you going with anybody in par- 
ticular?” 

“Oh, no, we just all go together,” Mary said, 
which wasn’t altogether the truth, but close 
enough for that moment. 

‘“Maybe I'll see you out there, then,” he 
said. “I won’t have time for a picnic; I have 
to go back to the ranch first.” 

He did not seem particularly interested one 
way or the other, Mary thought; he continued 
to sit on his heels, aloof and indifferent. 

‘I suppose you're pretty busy at the ranch,” 
Mary said. 

Johnny said yes, they were fixing fences, and 
they had brought in the long yearlings for 
fattening. “The ground’s too dry in the sum- 
mer pastures to give them much to eat, so we 
have to spend a lot of time filling the feed 
troughs and watching the water stations.” 
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Mary fastened her eyes on his profile; it was 
an interesting profile with a high-bridged 
nose, slightly crooked, and a firm jawline. 

“There’s been too much plowing up of the 
land out there,” he went on instructively. 


“That isn’t farm land, that’s range land. If 


the small ranchers would band together to get 
low freight rates and bring in more cottonseed 
meal from Texas instead of trying to grow so 
much alfalfa they would make out better.” 

“I suppose so,”’ Mary agreed rather faintly. 

“Well,” he said, standing up. “I guess your 
mother is probably ready for me. She’s send- 
ing back rolls and pies and cake that she and 
Miss Harriet baked for Harry and me to eat.” 

“Oh,” Mary said; she wished she had 
thought of baking something. 

“Harry will be glad to get them,” Johnny 
said, grinning at her. ““He’s been living on my 
cooking since Miss Harriet’s been in town.” 

“T hate to think of food when it’s so hot,” 
Mary said; she tried to look as aloof as he 
had been looking. 


H. asked ‘‘Why?” in surprise. “You look 
like a good healthy girl.” 

“Of course I’m healthy.’ He made her 
sound like a cow. 

“You've got a good pair of lungs too,” he 
said appreciatively. “Those high notes of 
yours are like birds soaring. So you eat and 
be strong.” 

“I’m strong enough,’ Mary said crossly. 
He seemed always to be giving her advice, but 
it wasn’t exactly the kind of advice she wanted. 

He was just Johnny Austertag. He worked 
on Uncle Harry’s ranch and he wanted to be a 
rancher and he would probably be as poor as 
Moses all his life. He was stubborn, too, and 
opinionated. 

He made several trips to the car with his 
baked things and then he held up his hand to 
her in salute and went off. 

“It’s awfully hot,’’ Mary said to her mother 
when Mrs. Galbraith came to join her; she 
tossed her hair fretfully away from her neck. 

“Td get out of the sun if I were you.”” Mrs. 
Galbraith began to look for weeds in her 
flower beds. Harriet came out with a cushion 
and her Sunday-school quarterly. Presently 
Mildred came around the house, flushed and 
panting from exertion and heat. 

“Joe Cummings has skipped the country!” 
Mildred said; she waited for the reaction of 
her audience. Mrs. Galbraith made a little 
sound of dismay. 

‘Effie Smith’s brother is a deputy sheriff,” 
Mildred said. “Grace Cummings phoned the 
sheriff’s office two days ago that Joe had left 
town without letting anybody know where he 
was going and she wanted him found and 
brought back.” 

“T should think Grace would have more 
pride than that,”’ Harriet said. ‘How does she 
know he isn’t just off on a business trip?” 

“He left a note saying he was leaving her and 
nothing she could do would bring him back.” 

“Well, I am flabbergasted,” Harriet said. 


Franklin was waiting to take Mary to the 
picnic. He was sitting up straight talking very 
respectfully to Mr. Galbraith, who had a 
reputation for awing Mary’s young men with 
his commanding size and manner. 

“Don’t drive too fast,’ Mr. Galbraith said, 
and Franklin said, “‘No, sir.” 

The crowd was waiting on the little scrubby 
strip of beach with the bonfire going. The bril- 
liant prairie summer night hung over them; 
the air was crystal-clear, outlining each person 
sharply in the light of the fire; the ground gave 
off odors of heat and sage. 

Howie and Dorothy were talking to each 
other intently. The music started in the pa- 
vilion and Mary and Franklin went to dance. 
When the others joined them they were feeling 
excited and rowdy, and somebody started a 
game of crack-the-whip on the dance floor. 

Mary saw Johnny Austertag watching them 
from the side of the room. He must think we’re 
acting like a bunch of spoiled children, she 
thought in dismay; she tried to pull away when 
somebody grabbed her hand and said, ‘‘Come 
on, Mary, get in a circle.” 

“Pm too tired. Everybody is looking at us.” 

“Choose your partners,’’ Franklin said; he 
grabbed Mary and spun her around until she 
closed her eyes with dizziness, 


She felt herself detached from Franklin sud- 
denly, and then she was dancing with Johnny 
Austertag. 

“Hey,” Franklin said in angry astonish- 
ment, “that’s my girl, Austertag.” 

“Is that true?” Johnny asked, when Frank- 
lin, looking sulky, had gone to stand on the 
side line. ““Are you somebody’s girl?” 

“No,” Mary said. “Not like that. I’m too 
busy trying to have a career.” 

“Yes, that should keep you busy,” he 
agreed. He looked down at her. “You are 
very ambitious, then?” 

““Yes,”’ she said. “I guess so. I mean, I 
wouldn’t want to be anything without being 
the best of whatever it was, would you?” 

He laughed, the rather reluctant laugh with 
which he greeted many of her sayings. He 
said, “Yes, I must confess that’s one of my 
weaknesses, too; I always want the best.” 

“Ts that a weakness?” 

“Sometimes,” he said. ““Would you like to 
go back to your friends now?” 

“Aren’t you going to join us?” 

**Maybe another time.” 

“Well, thank you for rescuing me, anyhow. 
I was getting so dizzy I almost fell down.” 

‘People can get hurt that way,” he said. He 
glanced briefly toward Franklin. ‘* Your rescue 
wasn’t a very difficult matter; if I had been in 
Tabor’s place I would have been inclined to 
punch somebody.” 

“Oh, Franklin doesn’t care enough about 
anything to punch anybody over it,’ Mary 
said. “He isn’t really a coward, though.” 

“That’s good. Perhaps his personality is so 
pleasing that he has no need to punch any- 
body; you spring to his defense very quickly.” 
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Science without religion is lame, 
religion without science is blind. 
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“Well, it isn’t because I’m in love with him. 
I just know him the way I know Howie. I sup- 
pose we all looked pretty foolish tearing 
around on the dance floor the way we were 
doing.” 

“Very foolish, and inconsiderate; you were 
pushing everyone else off the dance floor.” 

““My goodness,’ Mary said; she gave an 
offended laugh. “I had no idea we were being 
that objectionable; I’m surprised you con- 
descended to dance with me at all.” 

‘‘Perhaps I was feeling like punching some- 
body myself.” 

“Do you feel that way very often?” 

“Quite often,” he said. The music had 
stopped and he took hold of her and moved 
her gently but firmly toward the door. 

She said, ““The next time you dance with 
me I hope it won’t be just because you feel 
like punching somebody.” 

“The next time you ask me to a picnic I 
hope it won’t be when you're already going 
with somebody else,” he said. 

Howie and Dorothy had come in and were 
standing just inside the doorway, blinking in 
the sudden light and looking happy. They've 
settled something, Mary thought. 

“We're going to be married,’ Dorothy said, 
clutching her hand. ““We’re going to set a date 
in August, and have a wedding if that’s the 
way mamma wants it, but whatever she says 
we're going to go ahead and be married.” 

It took a little while to hug and kiss and 
welcome a new sister all over again, and by 
the time that was done Johnny Austertag was 
gone. 


Mildred said she hoped the whole family 
wouldn’t die of heat prostration before the 
day was over. “I wouldn’t dream of exposing 
myself on this street corner today if it weren't 
for Susan being in the hardware-store float.” 

“IT hope she’s going to be able to manage 
that calf,” Mrs. Galbraith said. 

“The calf will be tied to one of the sepa- 
rators,” Mary said. “If it starts to buck all 
Susan will have to do is back away from it.” 

“I’ve never seen Susan back away from any- 
thing yet.” 









































The women, wearing large hats an¢ 
tive veils and carrying sunshades, st¢ 
the crowd in front of the drugstore a 
main line of march. Children waved f 
balloons; people jostled and hailed 
other in good-natured raillery. 

“I really should have gone to st 
Susan,” Mrs. Galbraith said. 

“Pil go,” Mary said. She had caug 
of Johnny Austertag on the opposite 
the street and he looked as if he was 
in the direction of the hardware store 

“There’s Johnny Austertag,”’ Harrie 
the same time. “If we could get hold 
we could tell him to keep an eye ont 

“PIL go tell him.’ Mary began 
edging herself through the crowd. 

“Tell him he’s invited to the picni¢ 
he wants to come.” 

Johnny Austertag covered groun¢ 
than anyone she had ever seen in 
People kept coming between him and 
was crossing Center Street now and i 
ute he would be lost to view. Mary thr 
self after him, to her imminent peril 
snorted and reared, a pair of great ho 
up almost beside her face. She jumpe 
and a number of people grabbed after 
pulled her to safety. ‘I’m all right,” s 
embarrassed at having done such a rid 
thing. 

She was finally allowed to get aw. 
walked on a little shakily. There was 
to hurry now: Johnny was gone; and t 
looked up and found him walking bes 

He asked, “Don’t you ever look} 
you're going?” 

“No. I mean, of course I do. Thaj 
wasn't anywhere near me.” 

“He was right on top of you. You 
scared the daylights out of me.” 

“Then you knew I was following 
the time!”’ 

“Yes,” Johnny said. “I kept on go 
cause to tell you the truth I didn’t wan 
invited to any more picnics right no 
didn’t intend for you to almost kill yo 

“Well,” Mary said calmly, “I alm 
kill myself, so I guess you'll have to 
our picnic now whether you like it or 
only the family. Oh, my goodness, ther 
band and I never did get to Susan to hel 

“Then it was Susan you were after a 
me as I flattered myself.” 

“Both of you,’ Mary said. ““Well, we 
as well stand here and see the parade, 
there’s something you'd rather be doing 

““No,”’ Johnny said. ““And even if the 
I’d be too limp to do it.” 

“Band music always makes my nose t 
Mary said, rubbing that rather impel 
feature. 
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OD chany looked down at her. She was 
ing on tiptoe, dancing with excitem 
pleased him that she stood so high bed 
almost to the top of his ear—and he wa: 
man. And she carried herself like a que 
thought, a real queen. Proud and strong, 
and merry, rich and fertile. She wasn’ 
old yet in the ways his older sisters ha 
at her age, or even the younger ones. fi 
frowned; he had a ferocious scowl and) 
thought, startled, My goodness, I’ve done 
thing to make him angry. 

She looked up at him and smiled, a 
smiled back. He was glad that he didn’t 
to share her with anyone for a little 
longer. 

“It’s really coming now,” he said, w) 
Mary’s face would light up in that deli 
shining way that it had. 

‘*My grandfather always used to ride. 
head of the parade.” 

“IT remember him. Gold tassels 0} 
shoulders and a big hat on the side of his 
Very jaunty; a very jaunty gentleman. 
sounded as if he liked people who were ja 

“Yes, jaunty,” Mary said. “I guess hj 
always jaunty.” 

“‘That’s a good thing to be.” 

“Is it? I wouldn’t have thought you ¥ 
think so.” 

Sure he thought so. What did she | 
about what he thought? 

The familiar floats went by: the p) 
schooner for the Fidelia Lumber Com} 
the giggling girls dressed as the Flord 
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4 or the Colorado State Bank, the cow- 
ys d Indians. “At least ours will be a 
je /fferent this year,” Mary said. 


k/; no fuss about it, she was engaged in 
)ppeared to be a struggle to the death 
e calf. 

ticalf had its head down against Susan 
{jas butting and Susan had her arms 
sul. the calf’s neck and was trying to re- 
» r footing. Another outburst from the 
j/e unsettled things still further. The calf 
e/great lunge and Susan’s feet were lifted 





































=r they were pushing into the street. 
‘<>’]] never let go; you don’t know her,” 

noaned. People were waving and shout- 
{gain Mr. Galbraith’s attention. 


junging calf and held it, while Mary 
| Susan and hugged her. Then they 
k) at one another and burst into uproar- 


n’t you really like picnics?”” Mary asked 
ny Austertag. 

Ithad fixed plates for both of them and 
them to a little separate place where 
‘ould talk by themselves. Dorothy and 
I also, were sitting apart, talking. 

uess I like them all right,” Johnny said 
| | sly. “It’s pleasant here, very pleasant,” 
‘nitted, and resolved to plant more trees 
| own ranch, in groves and not just for 
dreaks. And his house, when he built it, 
be in a little hollow, sheltered from the 
(That would be good. A good home and 
(d life for a natural-born farmer. 

vould have to have a wife, and he would 
en children, all boys, and he would send 
ll to agricultural college and make good 
s out of them too. His wife would have 
}a strong, capable, proud woman, but 
uld be the boss, though he would of 
be gentle and give in to her about the 
that women needed to be given in to 
He would love her very much and they 
live a full, cultured life just the same 
hey lived in a city—better even. Ranch 
as a good life for both a man and a 
n, and of course if his wife happened 
e from ranch stock, so much the better. 
glanced at Mary from between thick 
ashes. He wasn’t accustomed enough to 
junicating with a girl on this type of sub- 
ask her just yet. 

vish you'd talk to me,” Mary said. 

hat do you want me to say?” 

y goodness, I don’t care. All the Gal- 
s talk all the time.” 

du talk; I'll listen.” 

at’s not fair, though.” 

| tell you what we'll do. We’ll go for a 
nd I'll show you where my land is.” 

h, yes, I'd like that.” 
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stood still for a minute and watched 
1y. He had turned grave and aloof again. 
Iped her on her horse silently, and they 
off together. / ought to be happier than 
er been in my whole life, Mary thought, 
ddenly she wasn’t very happy. 


the fifth of July at four o’clock in the 
100n while he was walking home from 
durthouse Judge Tabor dropped dead. 
iry stayed with Geraldine during the 
before the funeral. The house was dark 
ad and Mary longed to go home. That 
elfish, of course. She sat with Geraldine 
vrote notes for her and received the call- 
ho came to offer condolence. Franklin 
jeraldine were alone in the world; it came 
shock to Mary that people could be so 
when grief struck them. 

inklin sat with his head bowed into his 
during the funeral. Geraldine wore a veil 
er black-gloved fingers picked nervously 
ch other. Beside the open grave they 
-aloofly and a little arrogantly, without 
though people around them were crying. 


e bed of the truck, though she still 


Back in the darkened house, Franklin said, 
“Geraldine and I want to give you something. 
I mean, it’s just something we want you to 
have, from both of us.”” 

“No, you mustn’t.” 

“Yes, we must. Come up in the attic with 
me.” 

The Tabor attic was filled with old trunks 
and albums and broken furniture that was too 
good to throw away. 

“It’s something we stole when I was twelve 
years old and Gerry was eight,’ Franklin 
said. “And now neither of us wants it and we 
want you to have it.” 

“Stole?” 

“Out of my father’s collar box,” Franklin 
said. “We found it and took it just so he’d have 
to scold us or pay attention to us. But he 
never mentioned it so our plan didn’t work.” 


H. dug down in a big cardboard box and 
brought out a string of pearls. He stood look- 
ing down at them in his hand and then he put 
them in hers. 

“Do you mean they’re real?” 

“T guess so. I never knew my father to buy 
anything that wasn’t real. When Geraldine 
graduated from high school he gave her an- 
other string just like these so I imagine that 
was his idea of poetic justice.” 

“She never wears them. I’d forgotten she 
had them.” 

“Well, we want you to have these.” 

“Franklin, I couldn’t possibly take them. 
If they make you unhappy why don’t you just 
sell them or something?” 

“They look like tears, don’t they?” Frank- 
lin said; he dangled them on one finger when 
she gave them back to him. ‘‘I guess father was 
going to give them to mother on her birth- 
day; she left just before.” 

“Oh, my goodness,” Mary said. “I don’t 
want to look at them any longer.” 

“Somebody ought to have them. Somebody 
we care about who cares about us.” 

“I know,” Mary said. “And I thank you 
both, but I can’t take them.” 

He was quiet when they went downstairs 
and Mary knew his feelings were hurt and 
Geraldine’s would be hurt, too, but she 
couldn’t do anything about it. 


Mrs. Cummings had decided to open a dress 
shop now that she needed to make a living; 
it was going to be a very elegant shop, all 
black and silver, with no dresses anywhere in 
sight. 

Since Mr. Cummings had gone away Mrs. 
Cummings had kept the blinds lowered all 
over their house. Mrs. Cummings said it 
seemed more respectful. “It also gives her a 
good excuse for the wedding reception to be 
held in your house, Emily, instead of hers,” 
Mildred said. ‘Mrs. Cummings just imposes 
on you.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Galbraith said, “I don’t mind 
being imposed on so long as it’s for Howard.” 

“She’s got you doing all the things she 
ought to be doing herself, and I think it’s a sin 
and a shame the way she keeps criticizing ev- 
erything. She’s got Dorothy so nervous she 
breaks into tears at a minute’s notice. Howie 
and Dorothy even had a quarrel last night.” 

“That woman ought to be drawn, hanged 
and quartered,” Mrs. Galbraith said calmly; 
she went to the kitchen and began to make 
Howie’s favorite dessert. 


Mary dried her hair in the back yard the 
following Saturday with her head poised to 
catch the first sound of Johnny Austertag’s 
footsteps, but this morning it was Harriet who 
came around the house carrying chickens and 
eggs. 

Harriet said, “I decided to come up today; 
it’s lonely down there after town with the men 
gone from dawn to dark mending fences.” 

“T wish you wouldn't fuss with those chick- 
ens, Harriet, you have enough to do,” Mrs. 
Galbraith said, taking the basket. 

Harriet sat on the kitchen stool and fanned 
herself with her big tattered straw farm hat. 
“TI had the strangest thing happen,” she said. 
Mary had joined them, her hair piled on top 
of her head and the soft unmanageable curls 
escaping. ‘““There was a man stopped by the 
ranch the other day looking for dinosaur 
tracks.” 
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looking for oil; 
Texas and Kansas.” 
You'll all be millionaires if you’ve got oil 
down there,” Mary said. 

“Dinosaur tracks are something like 


“Dinosaur tracks!” 
“That’s what he said. He said they used to 
roam all over that part of the country. It’s my 
personal opinion he was scouting around 
they’ve been finding oil in 
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By CAROL L. MERCADO 


Built on a corner lot, this house turns 
the corner, too, giving indoor seclu- 
sion to the terrace. The L-shaped 


plan provides privacy for the bed- 
room wing, the entertaining rooms 
and the family living area. 

See how the entry bypasses living 


and dining rooms, giving the chil- 
dren a direct route to their bedrooms, 
to the family room and terrace. Walls 
and floor of the family room are 
finished in easy-to-clean materials: 
high cupboards store the parents’ 


wouldn’t you like to pay your old auntie a 
visit along about now?” 

“TI don’t know if I ought to leave mamma 
when there’s so much to do.” 


“In his own truck,” Harriet said. “He has it 
painted and rubbed down like satin; I never 
saw anybody with such an earnest way. He’s 
kind of fanatical, too, on certain subjects.” 

“What kind of subjects?” 
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“Did Johnny drive you in?” 


ARCHITECT: FRANK O. MERWIN, A.I.A; DRAWING BY GEORGE COOPER RUDOLPH 


“You go along if you want to,’ Mrs. Gal- 
braith said. “‘There really isn’t anything that 
will take much doing until August, and this like that.” 
will be the best time for you to go.” 
In- “Go get your things then, honey,” 
dians,” Harriet said. “You can manage to — said. “Johnny will be back to pick us up in 
see them even when they aren’t there, and the about half an hour.” 
same thing goes for oil, I imagine. Mary, 


“Oh,” Mary said. “I don’t see anything very 


Harriet exciting about that.” 
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This clever plan puts house and lot 
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possessions, and the low shelves en- 
courage the children to keep their 
toys and games in order. A roomy 
breakfast counter_links kitchen and 
family room, serves the entire house- 
hold for informal dining. Between 
meals, it adds extra counter space to 
the kitchen, doubles as a_ pass- 
through for family-room snacks, and 
lets mother supervise indoor and out- 
door play from kitchen or laundry. 

High windows keep the bedroom 
hall light and airy; the cabinets be- 


BEDROOM 
14'9"x 12! 


HW— HOT WATER 
R— REFRIGERATOR 
S— SINK 

83 — RANGE 

DW— DISHWASHER 
W—WASHER 
D—DRYER 


low accommodate bedding and bath- 
room linens. The doorway from hall 
to terrace gives children a short path 
from yard to bathroom at clean-up 
time. Two water heaters—one for the 
bathrooms, one for the kitchen and 
laundry—supply plenty of hot water 
for all needs. 

Exterior walls are oil-stained ver- 
tical boards and battens; roof shingles 
are weathered cedar. Depending upon 
local building costs, estimates for this 
house range from $21,000 to $27,500. 


“Water, and chemicals in soil, and things 


“T didn’t say it was exciting,” Harriet said. 
“Anyhow, farmers are funny people; 


never can tell how they’re going to react.” 


They certainly couldn’t tell how J 4 
Austertag was going to react, Mary th) 
angrily. She hadn’t seen him for two 
now, not since the Fourth of July. A 
couldn’t tell much of anything about a; 
person if you couldn’t get to know hi 
could have made opportunities to see 
he had wanted to do so. Maybe going 
ranch now would look as if she were 
after him, but she couldn’t help that; she 
to the ranch every summer. 

Going upstairs to dress and pack hey 
case, she stood at the window a minut) 
sently winding the cord of the windamil 
over her finger and then unwinding it. 

Johnny Austertag’s bright red truck j 
up in front of the house. He got oul 
walked around it. 

Jaunty, Mary said to herself. Very jauj 

She looked down; she had wrappel 
cord around the third finger on her left | 
she snatched it off quickly. 
































































near, Austertag’s jaunty red truck | 
over the two ruts that made a road 

through the prairies There was dust oye 
erything at this time of year. Now and 
twister sprang up and whirled toward thé 
off out of sight. The land lay flat as a aly 
to where it met the sky. 

There were no bridges over the Ark 
in this vicinity and it had to be forded 
times. In the dry season the wide, 
was dry and hard, except for a slow: 
shallow current in the center. The 
crust was powdery and crumbling n 
not holding very well and Johnny’s — 
were sinking into the sand. 

“Maybe you should have gone aroun 
other way,” Harriet said. 

Johnny had been thinking the sam 
He therefore pulled down the gas leve 
did not answer. A few minutes later t 
gave way altogether and the truck came 
halt. 

“Hum-m,” Harriet said. | 

Johnny got out of the truck and wi 
around it. His face was red and he did not 
so jaunty now. He got a shovel from th 
of the truck and told Mary to get i 
driver’s seat. ““You drive a few inc 
time and Ill make a path for you.” 

“T can’t drive,’ Mary said. 

Harriet dug her in the side with her 
She said, ““Don’t be so helpless. Of cours 
can; you can do anything.” 

“Aunt Harriet, I’ve never driven.” 

“There has to be a first time,” Harriet 
briskly. “Pll get out and push.” 

“No, you will not,” Johnny said, sofi 
that Harriet, surprised, fell back again 
seat slightly abashed. He smiled at he 
and said, ‘“‘Mary will drive and I will df 
pushing and you can supervise.” i 

“‘Hum-m,” Harriet said. She watched 
listened while Johnny leaned across “| 
and pointed out the levers and pedals a n 
plained them. ‘ 

“Have you got it?” Johnny asked. 

“Yes, we’ve got it,” Harriet said. 


“T haven't!” Mary wailed. ‘I’m all 


up.” 

“Tl go over it again,” Johnny said. 
forward; his face was very close to Ma 
Harriet, looking up impatiently, receiv 
slight shock. Mary appeared to be tryit 
learn how to drive trucks from the dark,h hy. 
some back of Johnny Austertag’s head, }, 
there was a tender, wistful little smile on}} 
face. 

“Mary Galbraith, pay attention!” 
said. b, 

“I’m paying attention,” Mary said} 
think I’ve got it now.” " 

She waited for Johnny to give the Sif; 
and then she drove right across the rive 
and up the bank and on for a few hu 
feet because she had forgotten how to st¢ 

“Well, when you learn a thing you)} 
tainly do it up brown,” Harriet said. ““You}, 
drive us around the country visiting in Hal}, 
Ford now you know how, Mary.” 

= guess I'd better have a few more 
sons,’ Mary said. She waited for Johne 
offer to give them to her, but he didn’t. 

“Oh, pshaw,”’ Harriet said. ‘People ha 
take lessons for everything these ava 
best way is to learn from experience.’ 
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er days on the ranch began at four 
inthe morning. Mary, waking at seven, 
ed guiltily out of bed, washed from 
her of water on the washstand, and 
quickly. 

, honey, you didn’t have to get up,” 

said i in the kitchen. ““There’s ham and 
nd eggs right there beside the sink, 
) yourself. I thought you and I would 
g this morning, so I packed lunches 
‘men; they’re out riding fences. Mrs. 
die and Mrs. Duncan will be wanting 
a look at you and I thought this 
eas good a day as any.” 


e; | hardly know them.” 

ey, those two poor things hardly ever 
vhere to see anybody; it isn’t going to 
to put yourself out to pay a call on 


not worried about putting myself 


ourse you are,” Harriet said imper- 
. “You wouldn’t be human if you 
and if it’s one thing you are it’s hu- 


t’s better,’ Harriet said. “Now you go 
on something real pretty and citified; 
nwoodie boy is dying, they say, of 
nd of blood disease.” 

ag!’ Mary said, pausing in the door- 
nic-stricken. “Aunt Harriet, I wouldn’t 
> least idea what to say to somebody 
dying.” 

ect you say about the same things you 
9 anybody,” Harriet said. “It comes 
or later to all of us. You just chat 
and I don’t believe you'll find him 
ar as to what you talk about.” 

‘tt Harriet, I couldn’t. I'd feel so sorry 
I wouldn’t be able to get out a word.” 
guld be a shame if our feeling sorry for 
ept us from doing what we could for 
Harriet said. ““You just put on some- 
etty, Mary; you’ve got the sweetest 
n the world and you don’t have to be 
me that just feeling sorry for people 
ays enough to help them. Let’s get 
I’ve been dying to get my hands on 
ever since we learned how to drive it.” 
t Harriet, I don’t think we know how 
yugh for that! We’d have to crank it 
ything.”’ 

n do that,” Harriet said. “Anyone 
anaged horses as long as I have has 
ong wrists. I'll do the driving and all 
e to do is give me moral support.” 
in’t think we should; something might 


'o prim and prissy.’ 

aand prissy! Aunt Harriet!” 
‘probably associating too much with 
ng kind of people that does it,” Har- 
1. “I admit I’m an old fool, but if I 
you were going to throw yourself 
a Tabor with Howie eee Dor- 


. I'm going to New York to study.” 


ght maybe you were a little touchy 
ecause you maybe didn’t want to go 
‘much as you thought you did.” 

ourse I want to go. It’s the most mar- 


“ll be a big success in whatever you 
arriet said; she put a loving arm 
Mary. “You young people today are 


ibility on you.” 

you're going to make me cry.” 

vuld shed a few tears myself when | 
‘hat mamma would have given to see 
Jarriet said. “Don’t hunch your shoul- 
‘ary; a woman with a proud figure is 
-d to make something out of it; that’s 
‘pa always said.” 

goodness, I’m beginning to feel as if I 
Delong to myself at all’ Mary said. 
at to her room and took off her morn- 
| mbray and stood looking at herself in 
‘et cover and petticoat in the wavy old 
| Pretty jaunty, she admitted to herself, 
'| the grace to blush. 


| 
| 


t Harriet, they aren’t interested in 





She looked out the window; just staring at 
the bunkhouse eased the strain of wanting to 
see him a little. He could have invited me to 
ride with him, she thought, her feelings sud- 
denly hurt. She wasn’t any greenhorn on the 
ranch, after all; she’d been on and off it all 
her life. They could be friends; people didn’t 
need to think they had to fall in love just be- 
cause they went out together. 

“You work the spark while I crank,’ Har- 
riet said. 

“T think I’d better crank, Aunt Harriet.” 

“‘There’s a trick to it,” Harriet said. “Just 
do as I say. The minute I get her going, move 
over and I'll jump in and off we’ll go.” 


Mary anxiously worked the gas and spark 


while Harriet cranked. After five minutes of 


hard work the engine roared into action and 
Harriet, pale and wilted but triumphant, 
slipped into the driver’s seat. ‘““Now, don’t 
fuss me.” 

“You'll have to back.” 

“I can see that,” Harriet said. Her hands 
were shaking and Mary said: 

“Aunt Harriet, are you sure you're all 
right?” 

“T shouldn’t have worn a corset,” Harriet 
said. She pressed down on a pedal and the 
car lunged ahead, crashing into the wall of the 
shed with a splintering sound. 


“Aunt Harriet!” 

‘**No sense to a wall there in the first place,” 
Harriet said. ‘“‘Now, Mary, don’t get hysteri- 
cal. Here we go, as smooth as a whistle.”’ True 
enough, the car, on its second try, backed 
smoothly out of the shed. 

Harriet paused for a little rest. She rolled up 
her sleeves and loosened her corset. “I’ve got 
her under control now,” she said, starting off 
in an orderly and sedate fashion. “To tell you 
the truth, I was as nervous as a cat just at 
first. But I don’t believe in getting so old that 
you're afraid to try anything new. I guess I'll 
let you drive awhile now.” She moved over 
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it Mary, going around the car, could 
e wheel. 

“5 easy now,” Mary said. ““There’s noth- 
yr miles around to run over even if I 


-hum,” Harriet said. “Mary, I think 

better drive right straight into town.” 

‘Ito town?” 

an’t move my left hand.” 

goodness,’ Mary cried in panic; she 

d down. She said, “I’m sitting on it.” 

,” Harriet said. She withdrew her hand 

jvorked the fingers gingerly. She smiled. 

hid, “Well, if that doesn’t go to show 
person can scare themselves to death. 

on, Mary.” 


asn’t difficult to talk to the sick boy at 
nwoodies’ after all. His chalk-white face 
‘ager and friendly even when it grew tired 
4 short time. His mother sat beside him 
anked Harriet for all the chickens and 
Ihe had been sending and said over and 
ow good people were to them; every- 
was so good. Mary felt conscience- 
(en, leaving, because she felt depressed 
than uplifted and she knew she was 
*) because what she really liked was for 
+} to be pleasant all the time and every- 
Sto feel good. 

don’t see how she can think people are 
hod,” she said, driving off. She had 
| ed the car herself; the attack on her emo- 
aking her jerk the crank with a furious 
jrenergy so that it started the first time. 
jy, my,” Harriet said admiringly. “Well, 
e are good for the most part, and it 
up more in the country where they’re 
de apart. That Dinwoodie boy doesn’t 
ike much, but he has the strength of a 
o hang on as long as he has been hang- 
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e’s so pitiful, though. What can he get 
f life?”’ 

at isn’t for us to .1y. Anyhow, he who 
ers must endure, and he sets an example 
rest of us.” 

delieve you just brought me out here to 
me sermons.” © 

won't hurt you any,” Harriet said. 
taken to seeing morals in lots of things 
old age, and I get a great deal of satis- 
out of it.” 

sa good thing you do,” Mary said. The 
as rising from the white dust around 
in blasts and Mary found it difficult to 
ntrate on anything except the thought of 
d sidewalks in town and a pitcher of 
ade on the side porch. ‘““There’s enough 
eople to endure around here, especially 
omen.” 

ink what the pioneer women had to 
p with,” Harriet said energetically; she 
ff on her favorite topic. ‘“‘No roads into 
and so few windbreaks thé wind just 
blew them off the face of the map every 
nd dust in everything and so little water 
ere afraid to use more than a cupful at a 
0 wash anything.” 

nd it isn’t much better now, when you 
right down to it.” 

guess it was worth it to them. To some 
m, anyhow. I’ve got a stitch in my side.” 
rriet’s face was pale and moist with per- 
ion. She leaned back and closed her eyes. 
re you all right, Aunt Harriet?” 

touch of indigestion.”’ She belched gen- 
d rolled her eyes toward Mary in a look 
ology. 

as the look that almost undermined 
completely. Aunt Harriet always knew 
to do about everything, but now she 
ed to be turning everything over to Mary. 


” 


ry said, “I'll get you home as fast as I 


ou’re a good child. You mustn’t worry 
... you mustn’t worry if... my land, I 
know when I’ve felt so foolish.” 

st sit back and rest, Aunt Harriet.” 
strong wind had come up, kicking up a 
-sized dust storm. Mary clung to the 
l as gusts of wind hit the car broadside. 
iir was full of flying sand, obliterating her 
1. Harriet was bent over, her arms across 
tomach. It couldn’t be her appendix; she 
a that out last summer. 


Mary kept on driving, not knowing what 
else to do. They shouldn’t have come at all 
without telling somebody so they would know 
where to look for them. 

They were off the road completely by now. 
The sensible thing would be to stop and wait 
for the storm to blow over, but Harriet looked 
so ill Mary was afraid to do that. /’// keep on 
going, Mary thought. /’// keep on going and 
pray at the same time. 

Harriet opened her eyes. She said weakly, 
“T feel better. Where in the world are we?” 

“TI don’t know. I lost the road and I haven’t 
seen any landmarks.” 

“The hawks will be picking our bones 
next,’ Harriet said cheerfully. ““I don’t know 
where my head was when I started off without 
water. In the old days nobody would have 
dreamed of putting a foot out of doors with- 
out water.” 

I’m sick and tired of the old days, Mary 
thought, but she kept her thoughts to herself. 
She was grateful Harriet was better. ‘““What 
do you think we ought to do?” 

“Just keep going, I reckon.” 

“T can’t see a thing.” 

“There’s nothing much to see in this neck 
of the woods. This is getting kind of exciting.” 

“T’ve been so worried about you I didn’t 
know what to do.” 

“T guess I owe you a kind of an apology,” 
Harriet said. “I started out to see how level- 
headed you were, and I didn’t turn out very 
levelheaded myself. Aren’t those cottonwoods 
right over there?” 

‘*Maybe we’ve come to the river. If we have 
we can follow it.” 

They were descending the bank into the dry 
river bed when a cow loomed up in the yellow 
murk in front of them. Mary gave a startled 
yelp and Harriet grabbed at her arm. The 
wheel jerked and the car swerved abruptly 
into the deep sand and turned, ever so gently, 
over on its side. 

Mary scrambled out from under. She ran to 
the other side and said, ‘“‘Aunt Harriet.” 

“I’m alive,’ Harriet said. “Though it’s 
more than I deserve.” 

“Can you crawl out?” 

“‘Just give me a minute to collect my senses.” 

“Aunt Harriet, I think you’d better crawl 
out. Sometimes cars catch on fire.” 

Harriet’s head poked forth comically. 
Mary frantically tried to open the door. 

“You'll have to pull me, I guess,’ Harriet 
said apologetically. Mary tugged and worked 
until presently Harriet, looking more dead than 
alive, was beside her on the sand. 

They stood looking at each other and then 
suddenly they were both in fits of giggles. 
They continued to have them intermittently 
during the next couple of hours while they 
followed the riverbank until they came to a 
road and continued along it until a neighbor- 
ing rancher picked them up and deposited 
them back at their own front door. 





“The one dramatic moment of my whole 
life,” Harriet said, recounting their adventure 
at the supper table. “And the whole thing 
turns into a sort of an anticlimax.” 

‘Please pass the butter,’’ Harry said. ‘‘Har- 
riet, you loon!” 


larriet was so shaken and sore that she 
stayed in bed the next day, though she 
wouldn’t allow herself to be taken to town to 
see a doctor. 

“I just ache all over, that’s all,” she said. ‘I 
declare, Mary, when I think how I might have 
killed you turning that car over I don’t see how 
I can face your mother.” 

““Are you sure you shouldn’t see a doctor?” 

“Tl see George Brown one of these days in 
town, and I have my mind made up to drag 
Harry with me. If I'd had any idea how strenu- 
ous cranking a car could be, I’d have known a 
long time ago that a man with his heart had 
no business doing it.” 

“TY didn’t know Uncle Harry had anything 
wrong with his heart.” 

“George Brown says it isn’t anything to be 
concerned about if he’s careful. Mary, I hate 
to leave you with the cooking like this on 
your vacation.” 

“Don’t you worry about anything,’ Mary 
said, and walked briskly toward the kitchen. 
She was a little nervous about showing off her 
cooking before Johnny Austertag, particu- 
larly because she had caught his unsmiling 
eyes studying her several times the evening be- 
fore, while they were relating the incidents 
that had led up to the car accident. 

I suppose he was wondering what kind of 
person lam to let Aunt Harriet do the cranking, 
she thought, feeling angry and hurt all over 
again. 

He hadn’t given her any chance to explain; 
he had just gone off with his truck and the two 
temporary ranch hands to dig out the Ford 
and bring it back and then to spend the rest 
of the evening in the bunkhouse; and besides, 
she realized now that any explantion would 
sound pretty foolish. She had just done what 
Aunt Harriet had told her to do because she 
was used to being bossed around by Aunt 
Harriet; and besides, she hadn’t realized how 
hard cranking an old balky car could be. 

Johnny Austertag already had the fire go- 
ing and the big coffeepot on the stove, and he 
was mixing pancake batter. 

““Good morning,” Mary said coldly. “I’m 
sorry I’m late, but I stopped to speak to Aunt 
Harriet.” 

“Good morning,” Johnny Austertag said. 

“Tl take care of things now. Aunt Harriet 
doesn’t want any breakfast. She says there’s 
nothing wrong with her except she feels sore all 
over and she’s going to spend the day resting.” 

Johnny Austertag put the frying pan on 
the stove. He had slices of ham laid out ready 
to fry and he placed them in the pan; he had 
the table set too. Mary looked around for 
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“PIL stick to my knitting, dear, but | thought you might 
like to know that your needle points to 'E’ on the gas gauge.” 


something to do; she reached for the pan of 
eggs and almost knocked them off the table. 

“Sit down,” Johnny Austertag said. ““You’re 
shaking all over.” 

“I’m not. Aunt Harriet told me to do the 
cooking.” 

He glanced at her briefly, and again with 
that look of curiosity. His face softened a lit- 
tle, because just looking at her broke down 
the resistance to her he had been building up 
in his mind since the evening before: spoiled, 
he had been thinking, spoiled and helpless 
and used to being taken care of and admired 
and being lifted in and out of roadsters by the 
elbow. She hadn’t had to take very many diffi- 
culties in her life and maybe she wouldn’t be 
able to and if so she was better off without get- 
ting mixed up in the life of a poor rancher 
named Johnny Austertag. 

He asked evenly, ‘“‘Do you always do what 
everyone tells you?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Because if so I have something to tell you. 
Think for yourself once in a while.” 

““Well!’? Mary said. Her eyes opened wide. 

“You have a good brain; use it.” 

“Thank you. Thank you very much.” 

“Why should that make you angry?” 

“It doesn’t. I’m not in the least angry, I as- 
sure you.” 

“You look angry,” Johnny said. ““You look 
pretty when you’re angry.” 

“Oh! You make me so mad!’ 

“You go up and down, up and down,” 
Johnny said, gesturing with his hands. “A 
man could get dizzy, just watching you.” 

“Well, you’re making a mess letting that 
pancake batter drip all over the stove,”> Mary 
said. “So just hand it over and you go bring 
some more water. That’s man’s work.” 

Johnny Austertag found himself doing as he 
was told, somewhat to his own astonishment. 


Mary wondered, after the men had gone and 
she was washing the dishes, why they so often 
spoke of him and thought of him as Johnny 
Austertag instead of just Johnny. Was it be- 
cause he was foreign—a little bit foreign, any- 
how—in his manner and way of thinking 
compared with the boys in Mary’s crowd? 
Older, not just in years but in other ways; 
more aloof. Terribly, terribly self-sufficient. 

Mary sighed. She knew of no way to storm 
this particular citadel. Yet her heart seemed to 
be opening, more and more surely each day, 
toward a new meaning in life, toward being a 
woman with a woman’s purpose and needs 
and desires. And that transformation in her 
heart wasn’t taking place by itself; it had been 
brought on by Johnny Austertag. 

She took stock of this miracle happening in- 
side her with alternate joy and misgivings. She 
didn’t know anything about Johnny’s heart; 
he hadn’t opened it to her, hadn’t let her see 
what his dreams or plans might hold in the 
way of including her. What she really wanted 
was to have a glowing new dream presented to 
her before she considered relinquishing 
thought of the old one. 

She was a grand-opera star. Almost, any- 
how. I never would have been, though, Mary 
thought, and now some of the mixed-upness 
went out of her. /’m not good enough. I'm not 
dedicated enough. She tried to picture the 
rooming house next door to Professor Miller’s 
but it was only a dream, while right here 
where she was was real. 

The thought of the sparkling hopes for the 
future she would be throwing away sobered 
her. Suppose she changed her mind five years 
from now, or ten years from now? 

I don’t believe I would if he wanted me, she 
thought, resting against the battered old ranch 
sink that had to have water hauled for it; so 
saying, she staked her claim and charted her 
course. She was the kind of woman who 
needed a husband and « {ot of children more 
than a career; J°d have Deon a duck out of water, 
she thought, }ooking down at her browned 
round columns of arms with the sleeves rolled 
up. Just the same, she couldn’t go throw her- 
self at anybody’s head: she had to have pride. 

She spent the morning cooking a big din- 
ner. She tiptoed in to visit Harriet several 
times and found her sleeping peacefully. 
Harry and Johnny came to dinner with an 
apprehensive look, but they ate everything 
that was put in front of them and they kept 
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up a steady stream of praise for Mary’s cook- 
ing that embarrassed and exhilarated her. 

Johnny lugged in enough water to do a fam- 
ily wash while Harry went in to see Harriet. 
He came back to say Harriet was getting up. 

“No, she mustn’t do that,’’ Mary said, be- 
fore Johnny could say it. 

“‘She says she has to make some pies for a 
pie social,” Harry said. “She says she prom- 
ised eighteen and they need the money. She 
wants me to bring a batch of canned fruit 
from the cave cellar.” 

“You wait right here till I find out what 
kind of pies she wants and then I'll make 
them,’’ Mary said. 
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“You're going to have your work cut out 
for you if you try bossing around your Aunt 
Harriet,’ Harry said. 

“T'll be right back,’ Mary said, with more 
confidence than she felt. Eighteen, she groaned 
inwardly, flying down the hall; how in the 
world did one go about making eighteen pies! 

Harriet sat on the edge of her bed; she 
looked up and smiled at Mary. Her face 
looked small and wistful above the volumi- 
nous folds of her white cotton nightgown. 

She said, ‘I’ve just got a slight dizziness; 
I’m waiting for it to pass. Thank goodness 
remembered about those pies, Mary; I’d have 
been mortified if I hadn’t got them there after 
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the talking I’ve done about ranchers not hav- 
ing enough community spirit.” 

“You get right back in bed. I’ll make the 
pies.” 

“Child, you can’t make eighteen pies and 
get them there by five o’clock.”’ 

“Tll get them there,’ Mary said. “What 
kind do you want?” 

“My stars, look who’s ordering who 
around,” Harriet said. “‘Mary, I’m not going 
to let you wear yourself to a frazzle making 
pies after all the rest ’'ve put you through.” 

“Yes, you are,” Mary said. ‘‘Because you’re 
going to get right back in bed if I have to put 
you there, and I’m bigger than you are.” 
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“You look as if you’d grown about a 
since I saw you last,” Harriet said; 
crawled back in bed and rested her head ¢ 
fortably on the pillow. ‘Fruit pies wil 
easiest; cherry and apple and_peag¢| 
doesn’t much matter. And I'll eat a little 
ble pie myself and say this bed feels mi 
good at the moment.” 

Mary swooped down on her and kissed 
forehead. “I'll bring you something to ea 
minute when I get the fruit in and get 
organized. Mamma taught me to make g 
pies, so you won't be ashamed of them.” 

“Pll be mighty proud of them,” Ha 
said; she patted Mary’s face and snug| 
down into her pillow. . 

Johnny Austertag was washing the di 
dishes when Mary came back to the kite| 
and Harry was drying them. 

“You don’t have to do that,’ Mary ¢ 
“If you'll bring me some fruit I'll get sta 

Harry put down his dish towel as if he 
glad to get rid of it. Johnny, however, kep 
washing dishes while Harry went to get 
fruit; he did a good job of it, too, scrub! 
the wood sink board and tabletop with) 
soap and rinsing out the dish towels. | 

He brought in more fuel and stoked up) 
fire and adjusted the dampers and took a! | 

| 





tops off the jars while Mary was measuring 
first batch of flour and shortening. Harry 
escaped to his own work, but Johnny } 
finding things to do to delay him. He mo 
the flour crock three times so it would 
handier for her, and once when Mary step) 
backward she almost stepped into it. ~ | 
His spirits appeared to rise as he work 
He said that restaurant kitchens were easie, 
work in than home kitchens because they " 
better arranged. “Everything at hand. Sg 
steps. Home kitchens need to be mode 
in ranches the same as anywhere else.” 
“TI suppose so,”’ Mary said. She had finis 
the first pie; she put a little extra crimp 
around the edge, wiped the top crust careft 
with milk, and slia it into the oven. 
started on the second pie. 
“Good tools make good workme 
Johnny said. 
Mary was in the pantry looking around 
the sugar. “I can’t find it anywhere,” she sé 
“Find what?” 
“The sugar crock. I just had it.” 
“Right here on your right. What’s the se 
in walking clear across the kitchen every til 
you want sugar?” 


aohnny Mary said, “I agree with eve 
thing you say, and I thank you, but ple} 
don’t modernize this kitchen right this mi 
or just as sure as anything I’m going to ha’ 

They were ready by four o’clock, eigh | 
beautiful pies, or at least seventeen beauti 
pies and one slightly damaged when Mar 
arms, shaking with fatigue, had alm 
dropped it. Johnny carefully loaded them it 
be dancing afterward. You young people 
and have a good time for yourselves,”’ Ha 
called after them. 

“I suppose it might be some people’s idea 
a good time, but it isn’t mine,’ Mary said 

Johnny said nothing. He was very good 
saying nothing, Mary thought. She did 
care. She didn’t care about anything excé 
getting those pies delivered and getting ba 
home and getting into bed and staying the 

They arrived at the Corners schoolhou 
“Pull up around by the kitchen,’’ Mary sa 
“IT don’t want anybody to see me. Aunt Hé 
riet has talked so much about me that som 
body will think they have to ask me to sing 
as he was told. 

‘Mary Galbraith!’ Mrs. Latterly sa 
coming through the swinging door. ““Am I] gl 
to see you!” 

‘*‘Aunt Harriet’s sick, Mrs. Latterly,” Mai 
and she told me to say how sorry she was.” 

‘*‘Well, now, and so she sent you to help 0 
instead,”’ Mrs. Latterly said. ‘‘That’s real ni 
of both of you, and we can certainly use a 
other pair of hands. You can help serve.” 


complete nervous breakdown.” 
the truck. Mary climbed in wearily. ‘The 
| 

they drove away. 
for fourteen hours. 

Johnny glanced at her sideways, but he d 
said hastily. ‘‘That’s why she couldn’t comjf 

“Mrs. Latterly, I think I ought to get back 








| 





























)on’t worry, Harriet will be all right,” 
1 Latterly said. “‘She’s done more for this 
y munity house than anybody, and I 
« dn’t want her to think her niece was being 
fout of anything. One of those tin trays 


.. into the wagon. Mary rested her arms on 
op of the corral fence and watched him. 

>: turned and saw her; he said, “So you 
y woke up.” 

ou aren’t going to get a rise out of me 
} morning,” Mary said. “It’s too nice a 
ing; and besides, after the way you sat 
and ate and enjoyed yourself while I 
‘ed trays and washed dishes, I should 
you’d be willing to admit I’m not alto- 


” 


|v men in the kitchen.” 
Vell,” Mary said, “do you always do as 


y said; a little flicker in the back of his 
} eyes warned her that Johnny didn’ t like 


hing that was cheap or flip, not ever, Mary 
ght. It was going to be a little difficult 
g to live up to Johnny Austertag. 

aybe,” Johnny said briefly; he started 


? ould you mind if I rode around with you 
morning?” 

0, I don’t mind, if you care to.” 
wasn’t a very good beginning. But still, 
ng over the rough ground beside Johnny, 
iy was happy just being there. The sky was 
ay and cloudless, and on the right there 
a freshly cut field of alfalfa. 
and turned wrong side up, the Indians 
d plowed land,” Johnny said, staring at it. 
e keep plowing our land, and the wind 
rain keep taking it away, we won’t have 
left.” 
t has to be plowed to grow anything, 
n’t it?” 
3etter just to keep this for range land. 
e isn’t enough water to irrigate so much 
ting; every year there gets less.” 
What are people going to do about it?” 
They will have to combine, help each 
er, send representatives to the government 
vetter legislation. They will have to study 
soil instead of using it all up.” 
{ don’t believe there are very many people 


aybe not yet. The big ranchers will have 
ead the way, but they are prosperous, so 


any of my ideas out of books.” 

e thinks you know enough to be Presi- 
t of the United States, though.” 

was not born in this country so I will have 
»e content to be governor,” Johnny said; 
z0t down at the first feeding trough and 
an swinging bags out of the wagon. Mary 
ped down to help him, but he refused to 
ler. 

continuing on their way, they were more 
at. Mary, under her Aunt Harriet’s big 
"ret confused and left out again, while 
nny, for the future governor of the state, 
<ed stubborn and gloomy. 

le was, actually, a very unhappy young 
1, and if some of his unhappiness had 
wn on his face instead of the stiff reserve 
accompanied it, Mary’s heart would 
e been lighter and more assured. 

le had taken his problem to mamma the 
time he was in town. He had driven her 
ost crazy dogging her footsteps for an 
‘r without saying anything, and then he 
st out, ““Mamma, I don’t want any girl 
<ing sacrifices for me the way you have for 
a.” 

So, you are in 
dod. It’s time.” 
Love. I don’t know anything about love.” 
Maybe not yet. But maybe you will 
m.”” 








love,” mamma. said. 


“What do I have to offer her? An old run- 
down homestead. No money. This is not just 
an ordinary girl, mamma. She has a beautiful 
voice; she could maybe be a great singer.” 

“Then if that is her choice, she will make it.”” 

“She’s used to pretty clothes and parties 
and a nice home and soft living. She’d be cry- 
ing her eyes out in no time and I’d be wishing 
I was dead.” 

“Women need to be loved also.” 

“‘She’s got plenty of people to love her.” 

“That’s cheap talk.” 

““Ageghhhbh,” said Johnny Austertag, snarl- 
ing like a wildcat. 

“That’s enough,” Mrs. Austertag said. “If 
you love her enough to offer her your whole 
heart and your hands and the work of your 
brain and body, you have nothing to be 
ashamed of, and if you don’t know that then 
don’t belittle those good things by bringing 
your false selfish notions into my kitchen.” 

“Mamma, you see ny 

“*T see that if you have lost faith in your land 
and your calling you had better come with us 
to Fort Collins.” 

“T haven't lost faith in it.” 

“Then don’t talk any more nonsense to me.” 

He had been ashamed afterward, because 
when he left mamma wouldn’t take the money 
he always left for her. 

“You keep it, Johnny; we don’t need it. 
Bettina gives me half her money from her job 
this summer. It’s time you started building 
for yourself, and there will be more money for 
us when we get to Fort Collins.” 

“Mamma, I don’t like the idea of you work- 
ing yourself to death up there in Fort Collins.” 
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“Johnny, Johnny, you have to learn to love 
people and trust them a little. I’m not going to 
work myself to death. George has two hired 
workers in his kitchen and I’m going to be 
bossing them.” 

“Mamma ——” Johnny said; he wanted to 
put his head in her lap and howl. 

“You keep the money, Johnny,” Mrs. Aus- 
tertag said gently. “Save it. Save it, but don’t 
let it mean too much to you; don’t get in the 
way of thinking of money just for money.” 

She had poured herself and him a cup of 
coffee and sat down with him at the kitchen 
table; there was always coffee on the back of 
the Austertag stove. 

‘““Mary is a beautiful name,” Mrs. Austertag 
said. “If you love her tell her when the time is 
right, and if the feeling is there she will know, 
and you will know and you will both be able 
to work out the rest of it if you are patient.” 

Patient, Johnny thought now, slapping the 
horse with his reins. He felt like groaning 
aloud. If there was one thing he never had 
been and had no desire to be, it was patient. 

He said to Mary, “You'll be leaving for 
New York soon.” 

‘IT suppose so.” 

“You don’t sound very enthusiastic. it’s a 
fine opportunity.” 

“TIl have to work awfully hard, though.” 

“Everything worth while is hard work,” 
Johnny said sternly. He glanced around him. 

Mary glanced around too. She saw acres 
and acres of flat baked earth stretching off into 
the distance. 

“You are fortunate; 
Johnny said. 

“Thousands of people can probably sing 
better than I can, when it comes right down 
to that,’ Mary said. 

Johnny gave her a shocked look. He handed 
her the reins, presently, when they came to 
the next watering place. He climbed the wind- 
mill tower and adjusted the windmill. 

“That isn’t the point,” he said, when he got 
back in the wagon. 

“What is the point?” 





you have a talent,” 


“You can’t give something up just because 
you are discouraged. You might be very sorry 
later.” 

“I’m not exactly discouraged.” 

“What, then?” 

“I don’t know. Don’t you ever wonder 
about things?” 

“What kind of things?” 

“All kinds,’’ Mary said; she looked stonily 
off into the distance. 

“Sure,” he said gently, after a pause. “Sure 
I do. Look around you. What do you see?” 

“About a million miles of dry, dusty, bare 
old land.” 

““A world,” Johnny said. ““A kingdom.” 

“T suppose that’s one way of looking at it.”” 

“It has to be that way or nothing. There 
isn’t any halfway thing about being a rancher.” 

“Don’t you ever get lonely? Don’t you ever 
need anybody or anything?” 

She wished she hadn’t said that. She sat 
right straight up in bed that night out of a 
sound sleep, her face scarlet, wishing she 
hadn’t said that. 

Johnny hadn’t answered. He hadn’t said 
one single word more, all the way back to the 
ranch. She couldn’t go back to sleep. She 
twisted and turned on her hot bed, her night- 
gown wrapping itself around her. 

It was a scorching night, the worst yet. 
Mary gave up trying to sleep finally; she got 
up and dressed. She pushed out the screen 
and stepped over the low window sill 

She thought she saw a flash of white down 
by the corral and, heart pounding, she walked 
toward it. He couldn't think any worse of her 
than he already did, and the need to see him 
was stronger than false pride or modesty. 

Johnny Austertag was leaning with his arms 
folded against the corral fence. He gave no in- 
dication that he heard her coming until she 
was almost beside him and then he said with- 
out turning, ““Have you ever heard of rattle- 
snakes?” 

““My goodness, I walk down here all the 
time.” 

“You ought to carry a flashlight.” 

“You always seem to be rescuing me,” she 
said; she rested her arms on the fence, too, and 
put her chin on it. The night, though hot, 
seemed very beautiful suddenly; there was a 
dark blue and star-spangled sky with a round 
white high-riding moon. “It’s nice down here,” 
Mary said contentedly. 

“It’s late. Very late. You had better go in 
now. I don’t want Harry and Harriet thinking 
I asked you to meet me down here.” 

“Why, Johnny, they wouldn’t think that.” 

“No, I guess they wouldn’t.”” He brushed 
his hand across his eyes; he had put in hours 
of careful thinking before Mary had appeared, 
but now the world seemed to be rocking with 
Mary’s face in the center of it. He said, “I am 
going to take you to meet my mother one of 
these days. She will approve of you more 
highly than she does of me.” 

“Id love to meet your mother, Johnny.” 

“Just the same, you go in now,” he said 
urgently. “I’m going in and I don’t want to 
leave you out here walking around without 
any light.” 

“Til be all right. You don’t have to worry 
about me.” 

“Worry! Somebody has to worry about you 
if you don’t have enough sense to do it for 
yourself.” 


H. grabbed her and shook her, hard. And 
then she was in his arms and he was kissing her 
and she was kissing him back with her might 
and main and her whole soul taking flight. 
They stood together, swaying; they drew 
apart to look into each other’s face in wonder 
and consternation; they returned to the close 
embrace of each other’s arms. 

“You go in now,” Johnny said against her 
lips presently. “It’s better.” 

“All right.” 

She turned obediently to go in and Johnny 
went with her and held the screen while she 
stepped in and then he pounded the screen 
tightly with the palms of his hands. He said 
“Good night,” and walked quickly away and 
she said, ““Good night, Johnny.” 

She jumped in bed and pulled the sheet over 
her head because even though she was smoth- 
ering in no time she couldn’t bear to have a 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95 
single one of the precious feelings inside her 
escape. 


“Mamma, you look tired,’’ Mary said. 

“I’m glad to have my big strong girl back to 
help me, I can tell you that,’ Mrs. Galbraith 
said. ‘““What with one thing and another, this 
has been quite a summer.” 

“It’s been a wonderful summer.” 

“It isn’t over yet, either,’ Mrs. Galbraith 
said. “‘Mary, you look as if you didn’t have a 
care in the world.” 

“T have about a million in one way,’ Mary 
said. “In another way I don’t have any.” 

“That sounds more like Susan than you.” 

Mary merely smiled rather wistfully. Since 
her return from the ranch she seemed to her 
mother to have grown quieter, but she didn’t 
appear to be troubled, and Mrs. Galbraith at 
the moment was engaged in troubles of her 
own. 

She wasn’t finding it easy to have a baby 
this time as she had the others. Furthermore, 
the wedding preparations, done on the scale 
Mrs. Cummings wanted them, were going to 
cost far more than Mrs. Galbraith had an- 
ticipated. That Mr. Galbraith was still wor- 
ried about money she knew by the little face 
he made when she suggested that maybe they 
ought to do over the front rooms before the 
reception. 

She was feeling guilty, too, because she 
hadn’t told him about the baby, but she 
couldn’t do that just yet or he would really 
put his foot down on the wedding preparations 
and trying to keep Mrs. Cummings happy and 
satisfied, which he said was 
justa lot of falderal anyhow. 
And if he really was wor- 
ried about money he would 
just worry still more. Mrs. 
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“Well, I guess Mary’s pain was something 
like that,” Mrs. Galbraith said. “‘Goodness, I 
don’t know what in the world got into me.” 

“It was kind of exciting for a minute before 
I knew what we were crying about.” 

After Susan had gone, Mrs. Galbraith 
sighed. ““Have you talked to Howie since you 
came home—about how things are going?” 

“No, but I don’t think they’re going very 
well. I had a feeling last night when he came 
home so early that he and Dorothy might have 
quarreled about something.” 

“Mary, they can’t keep quarreling right up 
to the day of the wedding!”’ 

“I guess they’ll stop afterward; neither of 
them are very quarrelsome people by nature.” 

“T wish it was over,’’ Mrs. Galbraith said; 
she pulled some potatoes toward her to peel. 

“The wedding presents are starting to come, 
Dorothy told me on the phone. Mrs. Cum- 
mings must have sent invitations to everybody 
in the United States of America.” 

“Very nearly. Thank heaven they don’t all 
live close enough to come to the wedding.” 


Wei, anyhow, it’s going to be exciting 
having the first wedding in the family,” Mary 
said. She hugged her mother and Mrs. Gal- 
braith returned the hug gratefully. 

“And the most surprising thing is that Mr. 
Cummings has sent Dorothy a_ beautiful 
string of pearls,” Mrs. Galbraith said. 

“Well, imagine,” Mary said. ‘I suppose 
Mrs. Cummings is pretty set up about that.” 

“Yes, she was terribly excited. She thought 
at first they might be able to trace where Mr. 
Cummings was from the postmark, but Dor- 
othy had already thrown 
the wrapping paper away. 
The pearls are very good 
ones—Mrs. Cummings 
took them right down and 


Galbraith was _ perfectly 
strong and healthy and it 
wasn’t anything for her to 
have a baby; she was just 
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had them evaluated.” 
“Mrs. Cummings could 
take the romance out of 








feeling the heat more than 
usual this summer—that 
was all that was wrong. 

“Mamma, you've been standing in the same 
spot looking at the wall for five minutes,” 
Mary said. 

“I’m getting moony.” 

“Everybody is getting moony this summer. 
I called Geraldine on the phone and she acted 
so funny I couldn’t make out what was wrong 
with her.” 

“It’s a trying time for her,’ Mrs. Galbraith 
said. 

“I suppose she’s just upset about every- 
thing, selling the house and making plans to 
go away. I’m going to miss Geraldine terribly, 
and Franklin too.” 

““Yes,’’ Mrs. Galbraith said. “Just the same, 
dear a 

“You don’t have to worry about that,” 
Mary said. “‘I’ve got things pretty well straight- 
ened out in my mind now.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” Mrs. Galbraith said, 
and to her astonishment and dismay she sat 
down on the kitchen stool and burst into 
tears. 

“Why, mamma!” Mary cried, so appalled 
that she burst into tears herself. 





Sen came into the kitchen and looked at 
them both and opened her mouth to utter 
loud howls. 

“Well, if we aren’t the three sillies,’ Mrs. 
Galbraith said, laughing and wiping her eyes. 
“Stop it, Susan; you’ll have the whole neigh- 
borhood over here to see who’s being 
murdered.” 

“What are we crying about?” Susan asked, 
her eyes bright and fearful and her mouth 
open ready to howl again if occasion de- 
manded. 

“Nothing,” Mrs. Galbraith said. ‘*Mary 
and I were just having a little cry for ourselves 
about something that didn’t even happen, so 
there’s no need to concern ourselves about 
it.” 

“Oh,” Susan said. “Like the time I didn’t 
have appendicitis.” 

“Yes. 

“T had a pain, though,” Susan said. “‘Even 
if it was just because I ate too many green 
apples.” 
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anything,” Mary said. 


“T wasn’t going to give 
Grace Cummings the satis- 
faction of selling me my dress for the wedding 
at her shop,” Mildred said. “I bought it be- 
fore I came down here.” 

‘‘Mine was terribly expensive,’ Mrs. Gal- 
braith said regretfully. ““And I don’t suppose 
I'll be able to wear it very much longer.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I thought it fitted a little snug when 
I bought it, but Mrs. Cummings said that was 
the way they were wearing them.” 

“You are getting a little plump, Emily. I 
noticed it when I got back this time. Probably 
the change of life coming on,” Mildred said. 
‘What are you giggling about, Emily?” 

“T was just thinking,” Mrs. Galbraith said. 
“If Howie and Dorothy have a baby right 
away it won’t be much younger than... 
Susan.” 

“T hope they won’t have one right away,” 
Mildred said. “It would give Grace Cum- 
mings something else to hold against Howie if 
they did. And if there’s one thing in the world 
she can’t say about Howie, it is that he isn’t 
a kind, sober, honest, conscientious, well- 
brought-up, mannerly, responsible, reliable, 
respectable, thoughtful, good Christian boy.” 

“That’s quite a list,’ Mrs. Galbraith said, 
smiling, and then she said soberly, “Yes, 
Howie is a good boy.”’ She stood motionless 
for a moment and then roused herself and 
sifted flour into the big yellow bowl and began 
mixing piecrust. ‘‘Lemon-meringue pie,” she 
said. ““Warren’s and Howie’s favorite.” 

“IT thought Harriet might come into town 
today,’ Mildred said. The porch screen door 
slammed and she said, “Well, speak of the 
devil.” 

“I’m going to stay several days.” Harriet 
plumped her wicker basket on the table. 
‘Harry says he can’t keep sparing Johnny just 
to drive me back and forth.” 

“I thought you were driving yourself these 
days,’ Mildred said. The enjoyment that she 
and Harriet took from baiting each other 
sometimes made Mrs. Galbraith nervous, 
particularly when her nerves were quivering 
anyhow. 

‘Well, I. can when I’ve a mind to; I proved 
that.’ Harriet chuckled. Her small, sturdy 
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body was braced on feet wearing sensible 
work shoes, and she had her old country straw 
hat planted firmly on her head. Under it her 
wrinkled weather-beaten little face beamed its 
broad smile around at them. 

“You certainly do get yourself up to look 
like a regular old hick,’ Mildred said, moist 
and colorful in flowered chiffon. 

“That’s what I am,” Harriet said. “‘Just put 
the eggs here, Johnny.” 

Johnny Austertag had followed her in. Mrs. 
Galbraith smiled at him in greeting and he 
smiled back and she thought, He has a nice 
smile. 

He stood poised, strangely elegant in his 
simple clothes, smiling indulgently at Harriet. 
There was a grace about him, the masculine 
grace of a body controlled by a mind that re- 
spected order and precision, but oh, dear, 
Mrs. Galbraith thought, looking like a Greek 
god didn’t necessarily make a good husband, 
and it was Mary, her Mary, whose future 
might be at stake. 

Mary came into the kitchen. When a girl 
glowed all over with love and happiness like 
that, Mrs. Galbraith thought, there was noth- 
ing to do but to pray. 

“Wait till you hear the news, Harriet,” Mil- 
dred said. ‘Grace Cummings is crowding 
Mary right out of her own brother’s wedding 
ceremony.” 

“Now, Mildred,’ Mrs. Galbraith said. 
“‘Mary doesn’t want any fuss made about it.” 

‘*‘There’s such a thing as being too noble,” 
Mildred said. ‘‘The more I think of it the mad- 
der I get. First Grace passed right over Mary 
for maid of honor and picked Geraldine be- 
cause she said Mary couldn’t be maid of honor 
and sing O Promise Me both, and Howie had 
his heart set on her singing it.” 

“IT should think so. Why couldn’t she do 
both?” Harriet demanded. ‘All she would 
have to do is step out of line and turn around 
and face the audience; nobody cares if the 
whole thing doesn’t go off like a book of 
etiquette.” 

““Grace gave out that it would look as if she 
was trying to steal the whole show.” 

“Why, that’s the most wicked, slanderous 
thing I ever heard in my whole life.” 

‘And then she said Miss Stefanswig ought 
to sing O Promise Me because she was a pro- 
fessional and the poor old thing needed the 
five dollars.” 

“T suppose she does, but that’s no excuse,” 
Harriet said. ‘“‘Mary could sing and they 
could give Miss Stefanswig the five dollars be- 
cause Mary is her pupil. Mary’s a professional, 
too, for that matter.” 

“And to top it all off,’ Mildred said, ‘‘Joe 
Cummings had the temerity with all he owes in 
this town to send Dorothy a valuable string of 
pearls for a wedding present.” 

“Pearls! Well, if that doesn’t take the cake. 
Pearls before swine; I’m not speaking of Dor- 
othy, Emily. Pll tell you what I’m going to do; 
I’m going right downtown to that dress shop 
this afternoon dressed just the way I am and 
look everything over in the place and not buy 
a single thing.” 


Denning Austertag suddenly laughed aloud, 
so unexpectedly that they all stared at him. 
Mary’s eyes flashed, but when his slowly smil- 
ing eyes looked into hers she relaxed and 
smiled back. 

*“Mary’s making her own dress,”’ Mrs. Gal- 
braith said proudly; she didn’t know what 
made her volunteer that piece of information, 
but it just popped out, as if Mary deserved 
some special commendation from Johnny 
Austertag. 

He looked so composed and self-contained 
standing there, the strong clean lines of his 
high cheekbones and jaw making his face look 
a little stern. But it was a sensitive face, and it 
gentled when he smiled at Mary. Mrs. Gal- 
braith found herself smiling in response, as if 
she were seeing him as Mary must be seeing 
him, a man who might demand a great deal 
from those he loved but who would give a 
great deal in return. The need and the re- 
sponse, Mrs. Galbraith thought, that was love: 
one could hope for no better future for one’s 
child than that. 

“Mamma,” Mary said, “Johnny’s taking 
me to meet his mother this afternoon if there 
i inything you want me to do right now.” 


““No, you go along,’ Mrs. Galbraith said; 
she had to clear her throat to say it, but no- 
body noticed. 

Mrs. Austertag came to meet them at the 
front gate when she heard Johnny’s truck, and 
this gracious gesture of welcome took away 
most of Mary’s nervousness. There was an air 
of courtesy about Mrs. Austertag that was not 
gentle exactly, but kind, Mary thought, yes, 
truly kind, though she must once have looked 
fierce and proud like Johnny; Mary found her 
beautiful and her heart went out to her right 
away. 

‘Please come in here,”’ Mrs. Austertag said, 
opening a door in the little hall. 

Johnny said, ““Why don’t we go to the 
kitchen and have some coffee; what’s wrong 
with that?” 

“T think we will invite Miss Galbraith into 
our parlor on her first visit,” Mrs. Austertag 
said, and Johnny Austertag the Great was 
temporarily quelled. So that’s how you do it, 
Mary crowed inwardly; she followed Mrs. 
Austertag into the bone-neat little parlor. 

““Mamma’s stuck up,” Johnny said. 

His sister Bettina was standing leaning 
against the back of a rocking chair; she said, 
“You have a fine right to say that with the six- 
teen white shirts mamma irons for you every 
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week just because you have to change from 
the skin out three times a day.” 

**Sixteen!”’ Mary gasped. 

“Sometimes eighteen,” Bettina said. ““Some- 
times I lose count.” 

“You're supposed to be doing them,” 
Johnny said fiercely. “I pay you to do them.” 

‘‘Mamma doesn’t like the way I do them.” 

*‘Mamma, you make me feel very selfish.” 

“Selfish, no,” his mother said. ‘““Bad-man- 
nered sometimes, yes. Bettina also. Bettina, 
you have not spoken to our guest.” 

“Hello, Mary.” 

“Hello, Bettina,’ Mary said. It made her 
feel at home for Bettina to tease Johnny. 

But eighteen white shirts a week, my good- 
ness, Mary thought; he surely didn’t have to 
change them that often. However, it might be 
a pleasure to iron eighteen shirts a wéek for 
Johnny. I’/l have to get mamma to teach me. 

“It’s nice here,’ Mary said. *‘It reminds me 
of our parlor at the ranch.” 

“Bettina will bring us our coffee,” 
Austertag said. 

“We all have to wait on Johnny,” Bettina 
said. “He’s the one who’s stuck up and 
mamma encourages him.” 

Johnny made a threatening movement to- 
ward her and she ran out of the room laugh- 
ing. Mary laughed, too, suddenly and Johnny 
darted a fierce look at her and then shrugged 
his shoulders and grinned. Presently Mr. 
Austertag came into the room and took 
Mary’s hand and bowed over it. 

After they had had coffee and some strange 
delicious cookies Mr. Austertag brought out 
his zither and asked Mary to sing for them. 
He tapped his foot and hummed, bending 
over the zither while he tuned it. 

““Won’t you please sing first, Mr. Auster- 
tag?” Mary asked, and he looked gratefully 
at her. He sang several little songs with 
strange haunting melodies, though Mary 
couldn’t understand the words. 


Mrs. 
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“Those were beautiful,” she said whe 
had finished. “I’d like to learn them, bi 
don’t suppose I could pronounce the word\, «.\ 

“ll teach you,” Johnny said. “I ail 
them.” A 

“They’re love songs,” Bettina said, and {py 
gled. Johnny put her out of the room this t)]fjwi 
and closed the door on her and yelled throi} 
it to go iron his shirts if she wanted any milf} a’ 
money from him. " 

“Yes, love songs,” Mrs. Austertag said; |. 
sat very quietly with her hands in her lap lo} i’ 
ing at Mr. Austertag and Mary thought iw 
Austertag held his shoulders a little straigh|MB) 9 

““Now Miss Galbraith must sing,’ Mr. A ie 
tertag said. “I will accompany.” ali 

“What shall I sing?”’ Mary asked. sa! 

Mr. Austertag said, “Whatever you Ji 
there is no need for me to know it; I can chai. 
along with you.” ff 

“Sing something sentimental if you walfe,\ 
papa and mamma to like it,’’ Johnny said. |. 

“I will, then,” Mary said. She sang Mi. 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, with the rod.) 
growing very quiet around her, and Johnj,) 
with his hands in his pockets standing loo’ uy’ 
out the window. 


Wha on earth’s wrong?” Mary askiiii 
Geraldine. “You almost scared me to deaiif% 
hissing at me like that over the phone.” 

“Come on in. It’s Dorothy.” is 
“What’s the matter with Dorothy?” i 
“I’ve got her upstairs,’ Geraldine said. 
finally got her quieted down, but she still sar, 
she can’t go through with it.” ct 
“Through with what?” id) 
“The wedding!’ Geraldine said. “Dor 
keep repeating everything I say, Mary.” 
“Well, make sense,” Mary said. “I havent, 
the least idea what you're talking about.” | i 
“It’s those darned pearls,” Geraldine saij); 





“Mary, didn’t you even guess where thoi}, 
pearls came from?” 

*‘What pearls?”” Mary asked, and then si} 
said, “Oh!” 

“Yes, oh,” Geraldine said. ‘Fra i 
wrapped them up and took them to her or \ 
night for a kind of a joke, and Mrs. Cumiyy, 
mings pounced on them and got Dorothy si, 
rattled that Dorothy said her father must havi 
sent them.” r 

““A fine kind of joke,” Mary said. q 

“Well, it was probably perfectly harmle: | " 





Mary,” Geraldine said, not looking at Ma 
“Anyhow, Dorothy came and told me abouw. 
it, and I kept telling her just to keep the peat 
and forget about it, because nobody elsi> 
wanted them, but she’s acting as if she (jy 
stolen them or something. And now she say% 
she can’t marry Howie without telling hing} 
and she can’t bear to tell him.” 

‘**Maybe this is just an excuse not to mar 
Howie!” 

“No, it isn’t, Mary, I’m sure of it.” 

“Well, she certainly ought to know Howi 
better than to think he wouldn’t understan¢ 
something like that,’ Mary said. ‘““What dé 
you want me to do?” 

“I’m hoping you can get her calmed downi 
She’s going to ask Franklin to take her away.’ 

“Take her away where?” 

“‘She’s desperate,” Geraldine said. ‘Frank 
lin’s desperate, too, in the opposite direction 
It would be the biggest tragedy in the world i 
something forced the two of them to get mar 
ried to each other.” i 

“J don’t understand.” 

“IT know you don’t,” Geraldine said. 
go up and talk to her, Mary.” 

“I think I’d better go get Howie.” 

““Mary, those pearls weren’t wrapped up) 
and taken to Dorothy for a joke.” 

“IT know they weren’t,” Mary said. “They 
were right up there in the attic and I know) 
what that probably means, too, but I still) 
think I ought to go get Howie. It’s his right to} 
be here.” 

Mary arrived home out of breath. Howie} 
was standing at his bureau tying his tie; he 
turned around and stared at Mary, and asked, | 
‘‘What’s wrong?” 

Mary thought, He’s been waiting for some-| 
thing like this to happen all along. Howie 
wasn’t a person to deceive himself even if he) 
was quiet and forbearing; he would have. 
known all along how much more he lovedy 

| 


“Justi 


Dorothy than she loved him or maybe could 


| 


















or anybody. But he would know, too, 
uch she needed him, gentle and under- 
g and like a rock in the steadfastness 
motions. 
Howie, Mary thought. She managed 
eat him, but he didn’t smile back. 
rothy’s at Geraldine’s house. She’s all 
ecause she thinks she ought to break 
gagement, that’s all I can tell you.” 
she ask for me?” 
},” Mary said. “She’s got something she 
you ought to know, but she can’t bear 
you. Howie ——” 
right,” Howie said. “Thanks, Mary.” 
/ already sounded older. His jaw was 
ed in that determined way that looked 
te on Howie, but he didn’t give any other 
ion of what he was thinking. 
y went into the Tabor house and Howie 
pstairs. 
anklin was here,’ Geraldine said 
tly. ‘““He’s almost as upset as Dorothy; 
o of them are babes in the wood. Mary, 
t know what happened or how it hap- 
but I’m sure it wasn’t thought out be- 
id.”” 
nsure of it, too, or I wouldn’t have gone 
owie,” Mary said. She thought of the 
was always twilight up in the attic, and 
erent way things looked up there, and 
vondered if Franklin was sitting there 
ais head in his hands the way he some- 
did. “Only Howie has loved Dorothy so 
nd so much,” Mary said. “She knew it 
franklin knew it, too, that’s what I can’t 
stand.” 
ell, Franklin’s been wanting somebody 
ke a fuss over him, and you know how 
hy looks at everybody with those big 
eyes. I didn’t know they were meeting 
other here those days I was in Denver, 
think Dorothy just came here mostly to 
way from her mother and she was 
ed at having Franklin turn to her because 
s unhappy and Howie was working and 
ere down at the ranch, so you can see 
t could happen.” 
0, I can’t.” 
fell,’ Geraldine said, “I can, because I’m 
ich a strong character as you are, and if 
ie can I guess you'll have to be able to 


’ 


wie came running downstairs. He said, 
rything’s all right. Dorothy’s told me all 
t how she happened to have the pearls; 
yas helping Franklin begin to clear out 
tic because of selling the house and they 
joking about how we all used to call 
thy the little princess. And then Dorothy 
nm the pearls and they were both sort of 
-d, I guess. Anyhow, Dorothy forgot to 
the pearls off and she wore them home 
ier mother saw them, so Dorothy had to 
-up something or else her mother would 
—” Howie looked down at the floor 
hen he looked up again. He said, ““Dor- 
loves me; she says that and I believe her. 
at’s all I'm thinking of and that’s all I 
anybody else to think of.”’ 

body else in the room moved or spoke. 
iorothy wants to give the pearls back, of 
e,” Howard said, in his pleasant every- 
voice. “She and I will explain to her 
er about their not being hers. She didn’t 
intend keeping them. . . . Well, I’m sure 
ody who knows her would know enough 
ow that.” 


steadfast blue eyes challenged them, 
Mary cried out, ““Oh, Howie, of course 
10w that!” 
/ell, then,’ he said. He turned his head, 
ing; he said quietly, ““She’s coming down 
*m taking her home; it’s taking a lot of 
ige for her to do that.” 
Oo you want us to go away?” 
0,” Howie said. “I want everything to go 
, just the way it ordinarily would, only 
;oing to take a little more of a hand in 
g care of my affairs and my love the way 
uld have done from the first.” 
rothy was coming down the stairs and he 
d toward her protectively. Dorothy 
d at Mary and then at Geraldine; then 
yut her arm through Howie’s and they 
off together. They looked happy together 
1e first time in a long while, but some- 
young and joyous had gone out of them. 


Franklin was waiting outside when Mary 
came out; he fell into step with her. He said, ‘I 
want to talk to you. Ill drive you home.”’ 

“No. No, Franklin.” 

“T feel like a worm,” he said. “‘I wish Howie 
would take a swing at me, but I know he 
won't so I wish you’d do it for him. Tell me 
I'ma worm, Mary. Tell me what a low-down 
good-for-nothing you think I am.” 

“No,” Mary said. “I can’t do that.” 

“T guess you don’t even care that much, do 
you?” he said. 


H. held his arm before his face, and Mary 
thought, This is Franklin, Franklin that I’m 
doing this to, and she said, “Don’t, please, 
Franklin.”’ And then he had his arms around 
her and was kissing her, and even as she was 
pushing him away she was thinking of all the 
kisses that had gone before, the birthday and 
hello and good-by and growing-up kisses, 
mounting up to this moment and dwindling 
away to nothing as she said again, “Please 
don’t, Franklin.” 

“Well,” Franklin said, ‘that’s the way it 
could have been; you'll have to admit it al- 
most was that way, Mary.” 

She was more disturbed than she had ever 
been in her life. Some protective barrier of her 
childhood had been swept away, and it wasn’t 
Franklin who had done it, it was Johnny. It 
wasn’t going to be smooth as silk with Johnny 
by any means, she thought, and suddenly she 
wanted to see him so much she felt as if she 
were going to die if she couldn't. 

She said, ““Yes, it could have been that way, 
Franklin, but it wasn’t. Please let me walk 
home by myself; I want to be alone for a little 
while.” 

“All right,”’ he said. ““Good-by, Mary.” 

““Good-by.” 

He leaned against the trunk of a tree and 
watched her go; she almost turned at the cor- 
ner to wave at him, but she didn’t. 


Mary, dazed, stood blinking in the full light 
of the living room. Everything seemed as usual 
except that all the lights were on and Susan 
was still up and Harriet and Johnny were 
there. Johnny was sitting off by himself in a 
corner of the room and Mary’s heart gave a 
leap at the sight of him. 

“We've just brought Harry in to the hospi- 
tal,’ Harriet said. ‘““He’s had a heart attack.” 

“If you ask me, Harriet looks worse than 
Harry,” Mildred said crossly. “You neither of 
you have any right to wear yourselves out and 
scare everybody to death this way. Between 
the two of you you’re probably as rich as 
Croesus; you ought to sell that ranch and 
move where you can live decently.” 

““Mildred’s right,” Mr. Galbraith said with 
an abruptness that surprised everybody. “It’s 
too hard work for you. I wish now I'd insisted 
on your leaving it a long time ago.” 

“You'd have had your work cut out for 
you,” Harriet said grimly. “Johnny, you take 
charge of things at the ranch and come in 
often enough to inform Harry what’s going on 
so he won’t get upset.” 

Johnny said good-by a little stiffly. Mary 
followed him outside. He went down the 
walk without looking at her. 

“Wait a minute,” Mary said. “I suppose 
you’ve been wondering where I was while all 
this was happening.” 

*‘Why should you suppose that?” 

“Well, I was right over at the Tabors’. 
Somebody should have called me.” 

“Perhaps nobody wished to disturb your 
good time unless it was necessary,” Johnny 
said; his glance traveled from her flushed face 
to the loose coils of her hair which had been 
steadily slipping down. 

“That’s not fair,” Mary said hotly. “I 
wasn’t having a good time at all. Johnny, is 
Uncle Harry awfully sick?” 

“T can’t answer that; I’m only a veterinar- 
ian.” 

“That’s not fair either. Johnny, is he dying?” 

“Of course not, or nobody would have left 
the hospital.” 

“T didn’t think of that. And don’t tell me I 
never think, because I’ve been doing a lot of 
thinking lately.” 

“Oh?” Johnny said politely. 

“Yes. If you don’t want to know what I’ve 
been thinking, | won’t burden you with it.” 
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Bouquet Soap, you can give your 
skin the beauty care of famous 
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3-way beauty care actually cleans 
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row of beauty products... but so 
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day and watch your skin thrive! 
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“You won’t need to tell me because I al- 
ready know it. You’ve been thinking I must be 
in love with you or I wouldn’t have kissed you 
and looked at you ina certain way. And you’ve 
been thinking that it’s exciting, more exciting 
maybe than going off to New York just for 
lessons and hard work and meeting discour- 
agement. And a little bit exciting, too, having 
to tell Franklin that you will have to give him 
up because you can’t really love him even if 
you did think you might for a little while be- 
cause you’ve known him so long and had such 
beautiful happy times together.” 

“Johnny Austertag, that’s about the mean- 
est thing to say I ever heard in my whole life.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be exciting at all,” 
Johnny said. ‘It would be dull and lonely and 
hard work and you’d be sick of it soon 
enough.” 

“How do you know? You don’t know any- 
thing about me!” 

“TI don’t want to hurt you.’ He took her 
hand and held it, looking down at it; he 
looked disturbed but not very helpful. He said, 
“You must give yourself a chance; when you 
come back you will know better what it is that 


you want.” 


I don’t want to go into it that way. If I 
don’t want to be a big singer more than any- 
thing else in the world it’s perfectly useless for 
me to try it.” 

“You have given many people the impres- 
sion that you do want to. Your father thinks 
so; he was speaking of it only tonight.” 

“He just thinks that now because —— 

“Because he would prefer that for you than 
the chance of your burying yourself on a 
ranch, eh?” 

‘He isn’t like that at all,’’ Mary said. “‘He’s 
just upset and nervous.” 

‘*Mary, it was childish of me to give way to 
my feelings for you even a little bit. I have 
nothing to offer you for years and years. You 
are impulsive and good and sweet, but believe 
me, life can be very difficult in certain circum- 
stances. Your father is right, you must take 
your best chance for shappiness when you 
have it.” 

“The way I look at it, it’s just a question of 
knowing my best chance when I see it.” 

Johnny stared hard at her, and then he 
turned and got into his truck and drove away. 


” 


“They're going to have a balloon ascension 
at the fair,’ Susan said. 

“Tet them,” Mary said. “I don’t care.” 

She had been sitting cross-legged on her bed 
all morning sewing little tiny tucks into the 
dress she was trying to make for Howie’s wed- 
ding and she hadn’t seen Johnny for days ex- 
cept once at the hospital where he had treated 
her like a stranger and her head ached and her 
back ‘ached and her heart was breaking. 

“I'd like to go up in a balloon.” 

“So would I,” Mary said. “Up in a balloon, 
and off to the moon.” 

“Well,” Susan said, pleased, 
you could make up poetry.” 

“A lot of people don’t know I can do a lot 
of things that I could do if I had half a 
chance,” Mary said. 

Susan digested this and nodded, finding no 
comment required. ““Do you know what I 
think?” she said. “I think mamma is going to 
have a baby.” 

“Susan Galbraith, where do you get ideas 
like that?” 

“She’s getting fat around the stomach. When 
Violet’s mother got fat around the stomach she 
had a baby. That’s where they grow.” 

“Oh, my goodness,”’ Mary said. ‘*Youaren’t 
supposed to go around noticing things like 
that. I don’t think you can possibly be right.”’ 

“Imagine a little brand-new baby right in 
this house,”’ Susan said. “I could hold it and 
brush its hair and clean its little fingernails.” 

“You'd better go clean your own from the 
way they look,” Mary said. “Now don’t go 
telling it all over town that mamma is going 
to have a baby when she probably isn’t. If 
mamma had wanted us to know something 
she would have told us.” 

“I’m going to pray that she is, anyhow,” 
Susan said. “It won’t hurt anything to do that. 
I’m going to pray for a little sister. I guess 
Howie would rather have a little brother, but 
he'll have to pray for his own.” 


“‘T never knew 


Mary sat still, thinking, after Susan had 
gone. Susan was almost always right about the 
bits of information she picked upand pieced to- 
gether. Maybe mamma hadn’t told them be- 
cause she thought Howie would be embarrassed 
about it right before his wedding. Or maybe 
she didn’t want Mary to think she shouldn’t 
keep on with her plans for New York. Mamma 
always thought of everybody before she 
thought of herself. And here Mary was selfishly 
working on a stupid old dress that didn’t 
make any difference to anybody when she 
should be taking some of the hard work off 
her mother’s shoulders. 

She hurried downstairs and followed her 
mother around the kitchen, taking everything 
she started to do out of her hands. Finally 
Mrs. Galbraith gave up and sat down on the 
kitchen stool. 

“Til do everything, mamma,” 
“You just sit there.” 


~~~ 
THE ROSE 1S BOTH 


By GEORGIE 
STARBUCK GALBRAITH 


Mary said. 


Burrowing back and forth among 
its branches, 

The worm at the rose’s root in 
the cold earth 

Blindly inches; hungrily finds 
and munches 

An acrid shoot. This tentacle, 
this black foot 

Is all there is of roses. He neither 
perceives 

Nor vaguely supposes a flower 
and sunlit leaves. 


In glittering spirals the bee 
above the petals 

Flickers and dips, sniffing the 
scented corals 

And crimsons in her sweet 
pursuit. She settles, 

Samples, and daintily sips the 
nectar store, 

Nor ever knows of the dark 
unsavory root. 

To her the flower is the rose. 
There is no more. 


Only the rose is aware: the rose 
is both 


The blossom in air, the down- 
thrust secret growth. 





“T will,” Mrs. Galbraith said firmly. 

Mary restored order in the kitchen, did 
everything that was needed to be done toward 
the preparations for dinner, and dragged the 
rugs out of the front hall to the back yard to 
beat them. 

“What’s Mary doing beating rugs out there 
in the middle of an August day without a hat 
on?” Harriet asked. 

“She’s lost her wits as far as I can tell,” 
Mrs. Galbraith said. 

“It wouldn’t be any wonder if she had, the 
poor child,” Harriet said. ““What with Johnny 
Austertag acting like a wooden Indian in front 
of a cigar store and her father behaving like 
some kind of a deacon and her own mother 
having a baby without taking the trouble to 
mention it to anybody just in case somebody 
might think it was something a New England 
lady wouldn’t dream of doing at the age of 
forty-two.” 

“Well!” Mrs. Galbraith said, letting out her 
breath. “You do put things on the line, 
Harriet.” 

“Somebody has to,” Harriet said. ‘“‘Every- 
body’s acting so unlike themselves that I hardly 
know what to expect, and on top of every- 
thing else that dinosaur man turned out to be 
buying up oil leases just like I predicted, and 
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he’s made an offer to all of us for our] 
wouldn’t be one two three what ours is 
but Johnny could make a little profit fr 
if he was of a mind to, only I think it 
just about kill him to do it.” 

“Well, then, he won't,’ Mrs. Ga 
said. “‘He seems a person with a great ¢ 
character to me.’ 

“He has character, but he’s proud,” F 
said. “He can be as high and mighty as V 
when it comes right down to that.” 

“I know,” Mrs. Galbraith said. “I wy 
see his mother the other day and we 
about it. I don’t think we need to wor | 
them, Harriet, or Warren either; he’ S jus 
denly feeling himself a little left out, that} 

“Well, my land,” Harriet said. “Talk 
trusting people, I might have known you 
something ladylike and practical like 
What kind of a woman is she?” 

“She’s a wonderful woman and I 
ashamed I'd never called on her before,” ‘ 
Galbraith said; she stood up and went bs 
work energetically «» “When did yous 
about the baby, Harriet?” 

“ve got eyes in my head. That Mi ! 
she hasn’t got the sense she was born yw ! 

“I’m beginning to think I haven’t eit 
Mrs. Galbraith said; she began to | 
weakly. | 

“Warren might appreciate being let \ 
the secret if he’s feeling left out,” Harriet 

“I know. It was just awful for me } 
tell him right away, but he’s been he 
money worries. I’ve been to see Doctor B 
and he says I’m as fit as a fiddle and ma y 
well keep on having babies for ten~ | 
years.” | 

“T’m glad to hear it,’ Harriet said) 
stood with her arms folded, rocking back 
forth on her heels and her toes. Her face 
puckered up like a wistful little gnome’s, 
Mrs. Galbraith thought, /’ve never seen’ 
riet look so old. 

“This family seems to have become 
usually uncommunicative this summer f 
bunch with the gift of gab,’ Harriet 
“but I don’t see that it serves any purpos 
keep on with it. I went to see George Br 
myself and he tells me my heart’s in as D 
condition as Harry’s.”” 

“Harriet!” 

““Now Emily, don’t get upset. We’re t V 
and we have about exactly the same condi 
and I don’t guess either of us would choos 
stay behind if the other had to go. 
says we can live for years if we sit do al 
fold our hands, but it’s hard for some pe 
to change their ways and I guess Harry ai 
are one of them.” | 

Mrs. Galbraith looked at her compass 
ately, and then she said firmly, ‘Well, | 
must do just as the doctor says. You must 
the ranch and move into town.’ 

“Emily, we’d both be dead inside a y 
All our roots and everything we’ve wor, 
and stood for are right there in that rat 
and you can’t uproot an old tree and plar 
somewhere else; it’s better to chop it dow 

“Harriet, Harry will never stop working 
long as you keep that ranch.” 


\ 
} 





That's why I have it in mind to sell 
Harriet said. “‘The only trouble is that the 
son I have it in mind to sell it to has his 4 
stubborn attributes, and one of them i 
aversion to anything that even looks like 
ing beholden to anybody. Which in this 
he certainly wouldn’t, considering that Ha 
and | would go along with the bargain 
part of every year anyhow. It wouldn’t beé 
benefit to a young man with young ideas 
have to try torun a ranch with a couple of: 
people hovering over him without sense enol 
to keep their mouths shut, and I guess Tn 
selfish old fool to suggest it.” 

“Harriet, what are you trying to say?” 

“T want to sell Johnny Austertag the rane 
Harriet said. “And I’m hoping he and Mé) 
will get married eventually and let us live W 
them.” 1 

“Harriet, Johnny hasn’t any money 4 
that’s a valuable ranch.” : 

“Harry and I don’t need money. What | 
need is a chance to stay where we are and ft 
be uprooted till the good Lord sees fit to ¢ 
us. This is a plain straight business prope 
tion. We’ve offered the ranch to Johnny pa 


| it off as he’s able fair and square, with 
rry and me holding a mortgage that will be 
to your children just as the ranch would 
e been anyhow, only with the proviso that 
nny can keep on buying it if he’s a mind 
The only thing is ——” 

*Yes,” Mr. Galbraith said. “The only thing 
‘\ve’re assuming quite a lot; we don’t really 
w that Mary and Johnny are ready to 
rry and this seems to be rushing things a 
‘Well, I'll acknowledge to that,” Harriet 
_ “fT haven’t time to wait for all these pros 
cons to be weighed, and if ever two people 
ked as if they needed to be married to each 
er it’s those two. Only Mary’s apt to: get 
trary and fly off to New York and Johnny’s 
had an offer to teach at agricultural col- 
_ 1 don’t think for a minute he’d like 
ching, only his pride might just make him 
it if he thought being the wife of a professor 
uld be more appropriate to Mary with her 
nts than being the wife of a rancher.” 
‘Mary has a talent for living,’ Mrs. Gal- 
ith said. “She'll be happy where love is, and 
t’s you and Harry staying with them that 
thers you, you can just forget that. Mary’s 
orn person to be in the middle of a big fam- 
extending forward and backward, and 
hnny’s the same kind of person, I know.” 
“T hoped and prayed you’d say that.” Har- 
t sniffled and Mrs. Galbraith wiped the 
yisture from her own eyes. They heard 
pry’s footsteps and each guiltily took up a 
sk, 

‘Mamma, you ought to be sitting down,” 
ry said. 

‘Now, Mary,” Harriet said, “your mother’s 
t going to have a baby; there’s nothing in 
world to get excited about.” 
































et him speak, Mary thought. She willed 
to speak, but Johnny Austertag, each 
ning when he came to the house to consult 
h Aunt Harriet about something, went 
ay without speaking. 
He was coming almost every night though, 
ely oftener than he would have needed to 
me, and there was a dark and brooding look 
his face whenever he looked at Mary, for 
atever comfort that was. Mary, alternately 
eping into her pillow and punching it, found 
old comfort. 

Aunt Harriet hinted that he had a number 
important things on his mind; but what- 
er they were, Mary wasn’t let in on any of 
em. People asked her when she was leaving 
r New York and she had to say she wasn’t 
ite sure now that Uncle Harry was sick, 
nt Harriet might need her, and then re- 
ive a lot of praise that she didn’t deserve. 
e had a feeling, though, that her mother 
s glad she wasn’t going away now and that 
ade her a little bit happy. Maybe I can be a 
tle bit of use after all these years, Mary 
ought; she looked back on-a past of such 
lf-centeredness that she shuddered. 

Susan came into the kitchen; she said, 
This is a day of possible disaster.” 

“It’s the day of the wedding rehearsal, too, 
id my dress isn’t finished,’ Mary said. ‘I’ve 
yt to get up there and get at it.” 

“T might just possibly go burro riding with 
onald Mann this morning,” Susan said 
resently. “‘Mamma’s down at the church so I 
ought I’d better ask you.” 

“Aren’t you supposed to have somebody 
der with you?” 

“Not when we just go on little rides. We'll 
robably only go out to the bluffs.” 


a tire, months, years went by. Mary, bowed 
ver her sewing, grew older, more lonely, more 
yrgotten. She heard sounds and voices from 
me to time downstairs. Around three o’clock 
grew very dark outside, portending the first 
1understorm of the year, but Mary only 
janced up to turn on the light. 

She finished the last stitch presently and 
irew the dress aside without trying it on. She 
ent downstairs, where Mrs. Galbraith was 
anding at the kitchen window. 

“Summer’s leaving us,” Mrs. Galbraith said 
-gretfully. “‘That cottonwood is turning al- 
sady; I’m going to have to give in and let 
our father take it down, I’m afraid.” 


“IT don’t care much what happens,” Mary 
rid. 


“Mary, this isn’t like you. You and 
Johnny just have different temperaments, and 
that’s about the first lesson people in love have 
to learn, adjusting to each other’s tempera- 
ments.” 

“Mamma, I feel as if I could adjust to any- 
thing if somebody only gave me the chance.” 

““Mary, we always think we can, but some- 
times when the test comes we can’t. Good- 
ness, look at that rain come down. You’ll get 
your chance.” 

‘*‘But why does he have to push me outside? 
That’s what I object to.” 


M.;. Galbraith was quiet a long moment, 
and then she said, “‘Mary, I don’t suppose I 
could explain it to you in a million years, but 
some natures just naturally develop a contrary 
reticence at the wrong time. It’s a sort of stub- 
born resistance to asking for help from the 
very person you need that help from because 
you want to appear perfect in that person’s 
Cyeun 

“Mamma, do you think I could make 
Johnny happy?” 

“T don’t know,” Mrs. Galbraith said. ‘““That’s 
something only you and he can know, and it 
depends on what you both need to make you 
happy, because one can’t be without the 
other. Right now Johnny’s being torn worry- 
ing about that very thing, and you haven’t 
helped him very much, Mary.” 

“Why, mamma.” 

‘“‘He’s proud and foolish too. He doesn’t 
want to ask you to make sacrifices for him and 
he hasn’t been able to see you settling down 
happily to life on a ranch, and I must confess 
that until very recently I haven’t either.” 

“He hasn’t even asked me.” 

**He’s asked you in certain ways; I’ve seen 
him looking at you just the same as you have. 
But he wants to offer you the world on a silver 
platter, just the way any man does. Johnny’s 
had an offer to teach at agricultural college, 
and he thinks you might be happier there. No, 
wait a minute; as long as I’m betraying a con- 
fidence I might as well go the whole hog. He 
also has an opportunity to buy Harry and 
Harriet’s ranch from them because they aren’t 
going to be able to work it themselves, but 
they want to continue to live there, so that 
would involve a number of other problems, 
and it would put a great deal more responsi- 
bility on you, Mary.” 

“T see,’ Mary said. “And nobody thinks I 
can do it, is that it?” 

‘*And then on top of everything you have to 
come running in the night we took Harry to 
the hospital looking as if somebody had 
kissed you.” 

‘That was Franklin,’ Mary said. ‘We were 
saying good-by.” 

“Certain good-bys need to be said with a 
little more privacy and discretion.” 

“Mamma,” Mary said humbly, “I feel just 
as mean and low-down as I can be, but I don’t 
see how I can be expected to guess what’s go- 
ing on inside people’s heads.” 

“You've been singing about love long enough 
to know something about it,” Mrs. Galbraith 
said. 

She and Mary hugged each other a minute, 
laughing and swallowing tears. 

“Did you finish your dress?” Mrs. Gal- 
braith asked. 

meY(ESs 

“Well, I think I'll go up and have a little 
lie-down as long as I have a moment,” Mrs. 
Galbraith said. *‘There’s nothing to do about 
supper; we’re just going to have cold ham and 
chicken and salad so we can get to the re- 
hearsal. The church looks beautiful with all 
the ferns and ribbons and candles. I suppose 
Harriet took Susan to the hospital with her?” 

“‘T suppose so; I didn’t want any lunch so I 
didn’t come down.” 

Mrs. Galbraith had gone upstairs and the 
house had grown quiet again when Mary 
thought of Susan. Susan had gone for a burro 
ride and Mary had forgotten all about her. 
I'ma fine person to talk about taking responsi- 
bility, she thought; she pulled on an old rain- 
coat of Howie’s and let herself quietly out of 
the house so as not to frighten mamma. She 
had to get up to the bluffs somehow without 
alarming everyone before it was necessary, 
and she thought of the old livery stable where 
they had used to get horses to ride on picnics. 
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CREAM DEQDORANT 


Test 


ie got on sidesaddle until she got out of 
sight in the darkness and then she pulled up 
her skirt and rode astride. She rode around 
and around through the bluffs until she was 
soaked and shivering, but there was no sign of 
Susan. Finally she was forced to give up and 
get back to town. It occurred to her then that 
Susan just might have come home and gone to 
the hospital, and so she went there. 

Amy Durstin, on night duty, said she hadn’t 
seen anybody but she had only come on at six 
o’clock; she said, “You look terrible, Mary; 
you'd better go home and get on something 
ary? 

“T can’t go home yet.” 





You're so right — 


to can with 


“Well now, Mary, there aren’t many places 
she can be. How about calling up the Manns 
and asking about Donald?” 

Amy telephoned, briskly and competently. 
“Yep, he’s home all safe and sound,” she 
said. “And so’s Susan. .. . There’s that good- 
looking kid who works for your uncle.” 

“Johnny?” 

Mary looked across the waiting-room floor 
at Johnny, striding into the room scowling 
ferociously, and then she did the only thing 
left open to her: she fainted dead away. 

She woke up in heaven. Johnny was holding 
her and saying, “You idiot!” and Amy was 
rubbing her hands. 








“She’s as wet as a damp rag,” Amy said. 
“We could put her to bed here for the night.” 

““No, I guess she’d like to go home,” Johnny 
said. He looked into Mary’s eyes for a mo- 
ment and, wonder of wonders, he was laughing. 

“Well, I don’t know; she’s been through 
quite a bit.” 

“‘She’s strong,’ Johnny said. He swept Mary 
up, as if she were a feather instead of a damp 
rag, and carried her outside and dumped her 
into his truck. 

It wasn’t raining any longer. The stars had 
come out, and the night was clear and warm 
and fresh-washed and beautiful. 

“Mary,” Johnny said. 

“I know,”’ Mary said. ““You don’t have to 
say it. | wouldn’t be any good for a rancher’s 
wife; I wouldn’t be any help to you. How did 
you know where I was?” 

“IT didn’t. I rode out to the bluffs after 
Susan said you might be out there and then I 
went to the hospital for the next choice.” 

“IT guess everybody thinks I’m a perfect 
fool.” 

““Nobody’s home but Susan and Miss Har- 
riet, and they sent me to find you. How did 
you get out to the bluffs?” 

“T got a horse from the livery stable.” 

“Resourceful,” Johnny said. 


“T’ll make you some A-Coola,”’ Susan said. 

“T don’t want any.’’ Mary had put on dry 
clothes and dried her hair and now she was 
sitting with her feet in the oven. 

“I told you this was going to be a day of 
possible disaster,’ Susan said. 

“‘T don’t see any disaster except that I missed 
the rehearsal,” Mary said. “I'd like to shake 
you till your teeth rattle, though.” 

“You shouldn’t have let me go in the first 
place,” Susan said. “‘I was scared as anything 
when that thunder started.” 

“Susan, you and I had 
better go to bed,” Harriet Ni Mi 
said. ““Will you be all right, 
Mary?” 

“Yes, Ill just sit here 
a minute and get warm and 
then I'll come to bed too.” 

“T hope you aren’t going 
to be sick,’’ Harriet said. 

“You aren't, are you?” 
Susan threw her arms around Mary’s neck 
and burst into tears. She said, “Say you aren’t, 
Mary; it would be all my fault if you were.” 

“Why, Susan,” Mary said. “Susan honey. 
It was my fault, not yours.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” Susan said. “I knew you 
weren’t listening; I took advantage of you. 
And then I thought you were lost forever.” 

“Well, of course I wasn’t,’ Mary said. 
“Come on, I'll make you some A-Coola.” 

“IT don’t believe I want any. I don’t feel 


very well.” 


Youn feel all right in a minute,’ Mary 
said. She jumped up and stirred the A-Coola 
and handed it to Susan, who sipped it, looking 
at Mary with large lugubrious eyes. 

“Come on in, Johnny,’ Harriet 
““There’s no need to hover.” 

““Aunt Harriet!’ Mary said; she hadn’t 
known Johnny was still there. 

“Mary, I don’t believe I want any more of 
this,” Susan said. 

“Drink it,’ Mary said. “Johnny, you don’t 
need to stay.” 

“Mary, I feel awfully funny.” 

“Drink it,” Mary said. “Johnny, I think the 
time has come for me to apologize to you 
right here and now. You’ve been right from 
the first. I did think it was exciting, having 
Franklin in love with me and then finding you, 
and getting all worked up about the possibility 
of choosing between love and a career.” 

““Mary,”’ Susan said pleadingly. 

“Well, everything’s different now,’ Mary 
said. “I’m mad now; I’m just plain mad. You 
made me think you cared for me and you 
talked about protecting me, but younever took 
me very seriously. You just studied me and 
summed me up to your own specifications.” 

“That’s not true,’ Johnny found voice to 
say. He was staring at Mary in blank aston- 
ishment. This creature breathing wrath and 
vengeance at him was a far cry from the deli- 
cate sheltered flower he had carefully been 
building in his imagination. 


said. 


Hatred toward any human 
being cannot exist in the 
same heart as love to God. 



























































“True or untrue, it’s a fact,” Mary sa 
“You haven’t said one single gentle or tolé 
ant or sentimental thing to me as long as [ 
known you. You’ve been fighting me and ¢ 
erything about me, and I guess that just mea 
I’m not the right person for you, Johnny,” 

““Now wait a minute,” Johnny said. 

*“Mary, I don’t believe I can possibly dri 
all of this,” Susan said. 

“Drink it,” Mary said. “I’m not going 
wait; I’ve waited long enough. I’ve waited ay 
waited for a chance to tell you that I belie’ 
the same things you believe, about findi 
your work where your heart is and then p 
ting your whole heart into it and making t 
best job you can of it because you belie 
enough in it and care enough about doi 
it ——” 


“Mary, this isn’t the time t— 


(as 
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it 
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not through yet,” Mary said. “Yq 
have to believe in people, too, Johnny. Yq 
have to trust them. You have to trust me. Yq 
just can’t close away from me as if I were 
child; you’ve got to let me know what you’ 
thinking, a little bit anyhow. You’ve got to: 
to share with me.” E 

“Are you through now?” 

“Almost,” Mary said. “Johnny, if you’y 
been thinking I’d be a hindrance, that’s n¢ 
true. I can work. I can be a wife; I can hel 
I can iron shirts; I can do anything.” 

‘““Mary ——’ Susan said. 

Johnny Austertag just stood there, stari 

The fire went slowly out of Mary. She looke 
around her uncertainly. ““Well,” she said, * 
thought that was the way it was, but maybe 
wasn’t. Maybe I just imagined it.” 

Susan rolled her eyes toward Mary in on 
last despairing look and then she plunge 
across the kitchen and wistfully threw up he 

A-Coola into the kitchel 
iM vi sink. 


“The rehearsal went o 
beautifully,” Mrs. Galbraith 
said. ““We were sorry yo| 
missed it, Mary.” 

“The church looked s 
beautiful,” Dorothy saic¢ 
She wasn’t excited or ne 
ous, but she didn’t get fa 
away from Howie, Mary noticed. She stoo 
beside him whenever she could, and she looke 
at him in a new way. She hadn’t been in loy 
with him that way before. And Howie, s¢ 
proud to be loved that way, was flushed an 
beaming. 

This would be the last night they would b 
together as a family in just this way. Ma 
could tell her mother was thinking that too 

Johnny had disappeared. Mary stood befor 
the kitchen mirror, putting her hair and fad 
in order; she was surprised to find nothing 
very much out of place. 

The contents of her heart, spilled ove 
couldn’t be so easily gathered up. J went abou 
it all wrong, Mary thought; she put her hand 
to her face. Well, it couldn’t be helped; it w 
done. And I don’t believe wild horses could havé 
stopped me from doing it. I believe to my sou 
Id do it right over again. 

She felt a little pang of apprehension, as if 
she were standing at the beginning of a strangé 
road. Her Uncle Harry and Aunt Harriet must 
be really sick if they were giving up the ranch 
She had drifted and dreamed, waiting for life 
to catch up with her without much effort on 
her part, but now that period of her life wa 
over. Ill have to learn to stand up to ns 
worrisome things, Mary thought, instead o 
just avoiding them. 

Then she felt humble again, and wishing she 
hadn’t lashed out at Johnny, and still a little 
bit angry and resentful, too, because there 
were some things a person wasn’t supposed to 
have to explain. 

She looked up and saw her father standing 
in the doorway and she ran and threw her 
arms around him in compunction. 

“Why, Mary,” he said, startled; he patted 
her shoulder. 

“I’ve been acting as mean as can be,” she 
said; she rubbed her cheek against his coat 
and felt the comfort of it. 

“There’s a certain young man on the front 
porch who would like to see you.”” 

“Oh, daddy!” 


DEAN INGE 








‘Harriet tells me he’s bought himself a 
ch,” Mr. Galbraith said. “‘I get the idea 
_ going to ask you to share it with him.” 
Daddy, you go tell him he doesn’t think he 
bi to ask me just because I practically forced 
hi into it.” 
I guess you’d better go out and tell him 
yvrself,” Mr. Galbraith said, ‘“‘or from the 
cks of him he’ll be in here dragging you out 
the hair.” 
Oh!” Mary said. She gave her father a 
s le of such dazzling sweetness that Mr. Gal- 
ith felt as if a sword had pierced him, and 
she sped past him. 









-‘ohnny Austertag stood nervously on the 
f at porch. 

Je knew that he sometimes closed Reel 
y from people, often without wanting to. 
J vas a bad habit he had fallen into when he 
been growing up and had been afraid of 
fing too much; he hadn’t realized just how 
a habit it was until now. He knew a great 
[about a great many things, but not very 
h about Johnny Austertag. He hadn’t 


learned to give of himself; with all his figuring 
he hadn’t once taken that into account. 

Mary stepped out on the porch. She stood 
proud and stately but leaning toward him a 
little, looking to him a little like the goddess 
figurehead on the prow of a ship. 

Except that she wasn’t that; she was warm 
flesh and blood and a woman, and his far more 
truly than his carefully curtailed dreams of her 
had allowed him to picture so far. He knew it 
then and he knew it forever; no, he would 
never have any trouble sharing himself with 
Mary, even if he never did learn to talk very 
much about it. 

He was across the porch in a bound and 
holding her tight and loving her, loving her 
like anything with her face tight against his 
and his mouth on hers and the two of them 
blended together and silhouetted against the 
moon riding high above drifting clouds and 
patches of late summer sky. 

“My, I never dreamed Johnny Austertag 
could be so eloquent,’ Harriet said, just be- 
fore the rest of them pulled her away from the 
window. 


DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 
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folly, the Irish, never loses a jot of her 
‘J rgy. Whatever a jot is, she does not lose 
j/She skims around, sits in the full sun 
sing an empty can in the air and catch- 
i) it. Zooms after swallows, which are al- 
/ys too high in the air and don’t mind her 
away. 


























tly loll. Cats absorb the sun like a blotter, 
tb they move languidly, stretch one paw, 
~ a few times, and stop. Their ears they 


akes all our art to lure her in before she 
sht catch pneumonia. And she will get so 
-my hand burns when I stroke her. I think 
tlybe the Irish have a special thermostat. 
ockers, on the contrary, dig deep holes 
jer the lilacs, tossing out all the good dirt. 
quil pillows her head in the cool shady 
t where I always plant the violets. Sister 
(oes out and tiptoes back in, retires under 
bed where the wide black oak floor boards 
«| cool and nicely waxed. 

y cooking ambition sizzles away and I feel 
> tossing things in the salad bowl. 

But when Louella Shouer and hercompletely 
nderful husband, George, take a weekend 
‘h us at the seashore, I am obliged to make 


J 


n’t digging your own. WEB) good,” 
uella. 
_ine a 9” pie plate with pastry (I let Louella 
] ke that). Add two 7!4-ounce cans minced 
ms, well drained, and 6 slices bacon, fried and 
imbled. Sprinkle with 3 tablespoons minced 
‘ions that have been cooked until golden 
/2 tablespoons bacon drippings. Combine 
/ggs, 1 cup clam liquor, 1 cup milk, pepper, 
jt to taste. Beat until eggs are blended. 
‘ur into pastry shell. Bake in moderate 
en (375° F.) for 40 minutes or until knife 
verted near center comes out clean. 
Over the Quiche Lorraine and a crisp salad 
i hot coffee, the talk ranges high, wide and 
ndsome. I think any good meal must be 
‘isoned with warm conversation. George is a 
atle and quiet man, but with a rare wit and 
ich wisdom. I suppose a crust of bread 
suld taste quite delicious if George flavored 
with his comments on everything from gar- 
ning to world politics. 
And of course I like best the way in the 
‘dst of an analysis of the economic situation, 
_looks over the table at Louella and his face 
hts up as if to say, ““My, isn’t she wonder- 
22, 
\Holly adores her day bed. We call it that 
‘cause she uses it only in the day when not 
led up on my bed gently whacking the ma- 
» footboard with her tail as she dreams. This 
‘dis aluminum and has a nylon top, and can 
_ folded up. It is the only good dog bed, says 


says 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


Holly, for it gives with her weight, it is off the 
floor, it washes. It has everything. In fact, all 
the dogs love it, and when we have dinner 
guests who do not want dogs on their laps, we 
pop the bed in the back kitchen, and the dogs 
all arrange themselves on it, and are quite 
happy. With one hand, I can tip it back against 
the wall when not in use. Holly’s bed will 
accommodate her, Jonquil, Sister and Espe- 
cially Me, if they crowd. If Iam showing it to 
some friend, they all stand on it, very proud. 
This bed will store in the car for travel, too, 
which is a fine thing. 

On hot July evenings, I am apt to get out the 
game of Bali, which is a kind of combination 
of solitaire (but can be played by four) and all 
the word games there ever have been. I love 
word games. I began with anagrams, and 
progressed with all the variations. 

Bali has an advantage, for you can build 
words as long as possible. Not just “cat” and 
“barn” and “prestige,” but long, long words. 
Also, you can play it alone when you are too 
tired to work. 

Jill loathes games and some of our friends 
are not what I would call game-minded. 
I like to play anything. I began with jack- 
straws and played my way through school 
with anybody who would play anything. Cicely 
says, after growing up as an unwilling but 
polite game player with me, that I am dreadful 
because I keep on helping my opponent as 
much as possible. 

‘““Mamma,” she says, 
petitive spirit.” 

Bridge I gave up years ago because I found 
so many people got so cross at bridge. I knew 
husbands and wives who nearly parted over a 
no-trump bid which didn’t work out, and it 
made me nervous. So I gave that up, although 
it is a fascinating game. 

I do think it would be fine if more families 
played a game—any game from croquet to gin 
rummy—once in a while. It is a sharing and a 
gay experience, and there are many games that 
the whole family can play, young and old. It 
gives a family experience, less passive than TV 
or listening to records—and reading aloud, 
alas, has gone out of style. 

When the sun slopes down, the baking world 
draws a breath. “And little twilight winds that 
creep, Round twilight corners half asleep,” as 
Rupert Brooke said, make the heat of the day 
forgotten. 

The hills are deeply violet now and the 
moon is a pale silver disk. That silver never 
needs polishing, I reflect, as I look at the sil- 
ver on the mantel. 

Our little white house is like an island on the 
velvet sea of night. All the years—and the 
moon goes over, and the house stands secure. 

“Tomorrow we better freeze beans,’ says 
Jill, looking up from the best and newest 
murder mystery. 

Holly barks at the night. It is so exciting. 
She feels a summer night calls for barking in a 
very special tone! END 


“you have no com- 








and so easy to make with 


CANNED 


JAPANESE 4/¥G CRABMEAT 


For a time-saving summer meal that has 
eye appeal and taste appeal here’s the 
dish to serve . . . scrambled eggs with 
rich, juicy chunks of succulent Japanese 
King Crabmeat. Pink-white, firm and 
sweet, tempting Japanese King Crabmeat 
works miracles in menu magic with salads 
or sandwiches, cocktails or casseroles, 


entrees or omelets. It’s the finest crab- 
meat you can serve . . . fresh from the 
frigid depths of the North Pacific. 

Your grocer has many fine brands from 
which to choose. But examine the label 
carefully to be sure that every can you 
buy contains genuine, deliciously different, 
Japanese King Crabmeat. 


FREE! For this and other delicious Crabmeat Recipes, send for your free copy of "TEMPTING 


NEW WAYS TO SERVE CANNED JAPANESE KING CRABMEAT”. 


Write to Dept. LH, 


Room 1810, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


MONEY... 


In Your Spare Time 
Spare-time income can help you meet expenses. 
Write for details about our subscription-selling plan. 
No obligation. 

CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
717 Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 










So much more 
licious made with 


POMPEIAN |Be 


Pure Virgin Imported 


OLIVE OIL 


2 and 4 oz. bottles, 8 oz. to I gal. tins. 





Salad 


It's TEA Plus—and folks say 


aula celts ae 


Finest Ceylon Tea, deliciously flavored with 
bits;of orange and sweet spice=for you, 
your family...and guests. At Food, Dept. 
Stores, Gift Shops. Loose Tea or Tea Bags. 
Fen ON oy MCC LCR 


S Guaranteed by ” 
Send 10¢ for Good Housekeeping R.C. BIGELOW, INC., Mfr. 
5L Hoyt St., Norwalk, Conn. 


6 cup sample. 
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Freeze Fresh Fruits 
New “‘No-Failure’” Way 





Fruit- Freeze 


TRADEMARK 


ee Netinak bor 
aul Frek-Fruul Favor 


You can freeze fruits without danger 
of discoloration or loss of flavor—with 
new Fruit-Freeze. As pure and whole- 
some as the fruit itself. Easy to use. 
Economical. Simple recipes on every 
jar. At leading food and drug stores. 
Write for free sample. Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J. Dept. LH-7. 
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“Window ‘Test” 


so white you can see the 


roves blue 





Reason: only Cheer has the Blue-Magic whitener! 


How often have you done what this mother is doing — 
taken something to a window to see how it really looks? 

Why don’t you try it with your next Cheer wash? That 
true daylight will show the difference in whiteness you 
get with blue Cheer. All your things will look whiter than 
the day you bought them—brighter than you ever 
dreamed possible! 

Praise Cheer’s Blue-Magic whitener for this. More than 
just a bluing... it’s a special whitening ingredient found 
only in Cheer. Is it better? Your window will tell you. 


If you judge your wash by whiteness—it’s got to be Cheer in your automatic! 


Automatic washer owners 


You'll get whiter washes using 
Cheer in your agitator automatic 
because these modern automatics 
were designed to work best with 
active suds like Cheer’s. No 
wonder Cheer is specifically rec- 
ommended by the leading mak- 
ers of automatic washers. 


heer washes 
difference! 











HOW AMERICA LES 


By NEAL G. STUART 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOSEPH DI PIETRO 


[' is half past three of a brilliant Southern California 
day. At the attractive little house with the brass plate 
on the front door reading “Mr. and Mrs. John O’Con- 
nor,” three of Jeanne O’Connor’s six children are up WEG: 
from naps, and she is putting them out the door to play as EES: 
fast as they can be made ready. During the afternoon she 
plans to hang up one washing-machine load and iron one 
shirt and two small white blouses for Jay (John) and her 
two schoolgirls to wear tomorrow. Hidden behind a door 
is a deep cardboard carton full of ironing to do, but she 
hasn’t seen the bottom of this box for three months, and 
she knows better than to expect to get at it today. The 
time between now and dinner will evaporate fast enough. 
Five-year-old Pat needs help with his pants; his four- 
year-old sister, Peggy, puts her shoes on in reverse and 
wants them tied. Before Jeanne has time to put two-year- 


: : old Mike’s shoes on, the telephone rings and she has to 
leave him. He pads after her in sock feet and plucks at 





her skirt, intoning, ““Ooowhee”’ while she talks. 

By the time the children are finally out, the gentle hill 
of Dronfield Avenue, in the real-estate development of 
Sylmar, is ajangle from top to bottom with the sounds of 
children. But Mike stands by the back porch making 
worried noises. He manages a wordless, large-eyed dig- 
nity in blue jeans that ride high over his bay window and 
fall generously about his ankles. Little Peggy gives one of 
her very grown-up smiles. ““He says he wants a piece of 
bread,”’ she interprets. CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 


Six children keep 


Jeanne O’Connor moving 


At evening prayers before new baby’s birth: 


ha Sylmar, bored a Te Pat, 5; Mary Ann, 8; Peggy, 4; Mike, 2; Kathleen, 6. 


Yesterday's woman could shoo her children to unpaved roads 
or treed back yards, or with her husband’s help oversee 
them at chores. For Jeanne O’Connor and today’s young 
mother, the scene has changed. As houses shrink on land sur- 
rounded by arteries of speeding cars, as household work 
is performed by machines too complicated for children to 
operate, motherhood has become more complex, though 
nonetheless rewarding. The next generation, its sense of 
values, its faith, fortitude and failings, will write our his- 
tory as a nation. How today’s young mother faces age- 
old demands against a background of new problems is the 
question behind the JOURNAL’s present series of visits. 
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HOW: AMERICA LIVES 


4-year-old and an 11-month-old baby of their own. 


mee wi 
Biaal: 
As Jay waits to take her to hospital, ner 
Jeanne runs through check list—forgotten anything ? 

House in shape, family in good hands, 

she is free to welcome new arrival. 
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Until mother comes back, small Mike will stay 
with Pat and Peter Kovaloski, who have a 





Peggy goes to Rita and Gabe Etcheverry, who 
have 3 girls of their own, one her age. Rita creates 
a holiday mood for one small, shy guest. 


—_ 





wy—S young O’Connors 


| 


\ 


eace with her new baby. 


Pat, who has bouts of homesickness, stays 
with Aunt Rosemary, his father’s sister. She and husband 
Don Willhide have 4 children, youngest a month old. 








Three houses on the block 
account for 14 children, 
and always a crowd 
outside. Says Jeanne, 

“It helps explain 

why I had to get away 

just to walk in town, 

look at store windows and 
faces, see what goes on 

in the outside world.” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105 By the time both are supplied, it is a quarter 
to four. Then there is a new bustle as two girls enter the kitchen by a side 
door, wearing the black pinafores and white, round-collared blouses of 
their parochial school. Each is in sock feet, each bears white saddle shoes in 
hand which she puts on a counter by the sink to be whitened for tomorrow. 
They are Mary Ann and Kathleen, just off the bus from school. Each has 
the same blond pony tail and fair coloring, but it is easy to tell them apart. 
Mary Ann is eight, a third-grader with loomingly new front teeth, thin, and 
taking her first nervous steps into the awkward age. Kathy is just turned 
seven, her milk teeth are still perfect, and she has the only blue eyes in a 
hazel-eyed family. They sparkle impishly most of the time, and she is 
already a beauty. 

The entrance in sock feet is part of an established routine. Since Jeanne 
has a small house which she likes to keep on the near side of good order, she 


Mary Ann, 

“a big girl now,” 

enjoys staying with Tom 
and Virginia Belfiore 
and their 2 small boys. 
She helps out, 

glows at hostess’ 
compliments. 





Kathleen feels at home with Nativida‘and John Withers, 
where among the 4 boys of the house she 
adds variety, is treated as one of the family. 


we 





Free time with Jay is a rare treat—exchanging news, 
relaxing, sharing snacks. Now that he is on 
11-hour days, 6-day weeks, it doesn’t happen often. 








In house so quiet she can hear a pin drop, she gratefully watches over 2-week-old infant. 


has evolved a system of keeping outer 
garments, including play shoes, on the 
back porch. Slippers or socks are the 
rule in the house for the children. 

The two girls run chattering off to get 
dressed to play, and Jeanne shushes 
them hastily with the reminder that the 
baby is asleep. She peeps in a bedroom 
door to make sure Colleen is all right, 
then plucks off two clean socks for 
Kathy from about twenty hanging ona 
wooden drying rack in the tiny hall. The 
rack is in the way, but it is a permanent 
fixture, for diapers are on it too. 

By about four, Jeanne is at last in the 
attached garage opening up the washing 
machine. Installing it out here was her 
own idea, for it is only a step to the lines 
that run along the side of the house, and 
her kitchen hasn’t an extra square inch 


anyway.She CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 
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Children gather at door for news of small Colleen. 


House, bought in 1954 for $13,500, was a 


lucky find when O’ Connors outgrew apartment. 
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ieee ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
PORK THREE DIFFERENT HAIR, CONDITIONS 


The Breck Shampoos are gentle enough in action to be used on little children. Each of 
the Three Breck Shampoos is made for a different hair condition. One Breck Shampoo 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is 
for normal hair. The next time you buy a shampoo, select the Breck Shampoo for 
your individual hair condition. A Breck Shampoo is not drying to the hair, yet 
it cleans thoroughly. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, fragrant and beautiful. 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosnietics are sold. 
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Luxury ‘“‘facial tissue” quality gives Soft-Weve colors doubil 
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. isons as fast as they develop, and the 
<j) passes through a normal pregnancy. 
ore poison is produced than can be 
by the liver and kidneys, it accumu- 
the blood stream and there is danger 
jay cause such damage to the excretory 
, as well as the brain and heart, that 
be endangered.” 

can you tell when this danger stage 
reached? Would a urine examination 


. ecessarily. Sometimes the urine does 
eal positive findings until compara; 
te in the process, when the delicate 
tissues have been so thoroughly 
id that the damage is reflected in the 
cast-off cells and other products of 
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, showing that they are not properly 
ng their functions. Fortunately, there 
fable danger signals which usually de- 
Hefore this stage is reached. Paramount 
iithese are a rise in blood pressure and 
Wssive gain in weight. 
ing the early months of pregnancy the 
(pressure commonly remains below 
At some period after the halfway 
should rise to normal, which would 
Hit a hundred and twenty. A sudden ora 
eady rise is, therefore, an ominous 
. At a hundred and thirty frequent 
sje readings are essential, and at a hun- 
d fifty the wisest recourse is to hos- 
#tion, making sure that the patient re- 
min bed and follows prescribed treat- 


s considered advisable to restrict the 
gain of the pregnant woman to not 
enty-four pounds. During the latter 
(§ of pregnancy this might be construed 
Wn not more than a pound a week, at 
Wt. The high-blood-pressure cases of de- 
x toxemia will be found to gain pos- 
vice that. The patient’s kidneys are not 
rent to eliminate the fluid which her 


ward Fieldston and the new highway. 
of him a single car crawled like a lame 
shalf skidding across the slippery cause- 


»ok him until four the next morning, 
nine hours, to reach his home in the 
s of the city. Three weeks earlier he 
surely driven the family up to camp in 
an five. 

as a long day. The Baorescent lights in 
afting room glared against the gray 
s» Every move he made for pens, for 
ints, for protractors or pencil was sub- 
by the sound of the chattering rain. 

‘t night he ate a can of beans, a couple 
2s of bread and a cup of tea. He read the 
ull scores. Two games in the Midwest— 
ler games canceled on account of rain. 
ted on the radio. The forecast was 
fe the rasp of it he fell asleep on the 


sday. 
ving to work he thought sympathetically 
ith and the children. It was raining up- 
oo. He pictured them confined to the 
e. No picnics, no strolls, no blueberry- 
sun baths. Rain. He made a note. He 
*t forget the radio on Friday. He hoped 
Id get out of work early. 
nesday. 
Tain was news. 
‘record of precipitation was published 
elve-hour graphs, olden days shown 
sd and then surpassed. Weather maps 
Jepicted dramatically. A tabloid had a 
ord headline—big and black—RAIN. 
ving home that evening, Bob Talbot 
nined not to take his car to work again. 
> was disrupted; sewers and waterways 
owed. The city had a drowned mood— 
, Surly. 
led in traffic, he turned on the car radio. 
ard predictions, the effect on transpor- 


TELL ME DOCTOR 


CONTINUED 


elevated blood pressure is carrying to her tis- 
sues; so she naturally gains weight much too 
rapidly. It is likely that the oversupply of fluid 
will be in evidence in swelling of the ankles 
and other exposed parts of the body. It is also 
present in other areas where it may not be 
apparent to the eye, however. Along with the 
rise in body weight, the urine will probably be 
decreased in quantity, as well as more con- 


_ centrated. These are points for which the care- 


ful obstetrician is always on the watch.” 

‘“‘All this is interesting, Doctor, but I still 
don’t understand why, now that my wife’s 
pregnancy is about two thirds through, you 
suddenly find that you must examine her 
every two weeks instead of once a month.” 

“The climax of the stage for toxic symptoms 
to appear is usually at just about the time 
when the fetus is becoming viable. Viability 
meaning that period in its development when, 
if expelled from the uterus, it presumably 
would be capable of survival. This is generally 
calculated at between the twenty-sixth and 
twenth-eighth week of fetal life. It is consid- 
ered significant—and I will tell you why. The 
fetus at this time has reached such a degree of 
development that poisonous catabolic prod- 
ucts, having their origin in its previously in- 
significant body economy, are now becoming 
sufficiently substantial to have an important 
effect when passed on to the mother. 

“The frequent presence of damaged areas in 
the placenta through which the interchange of 
blood elements between fetus and mother 
takes place has also been noted. Such lesions 
undoubtedly are capable of disturbing the 
placental function to such a degree that there 
wil be a leakage of poisonous material into 
the blood stream of the mother. Have I made 
it clear why the next few weeks will be the 
most critical?” 

“Yes, Doctor. I see why you have to watch 
Millie so carefully now—and thank you for 
your thoroughness. But suppose that you find 
a rising blood pressure and formidably in- 


FAMILY 


CONTINUED 


tation, crops, drainage, reservoirs and water- 
sheds. 

At four minutes to six the word ““Benstown”’ 
boomed out. For the first time since the build- 
ing of the dam the reservoir had risen to 
capacity. 

All at once four dark days seized him with 
alarm. 


Six o’clock. 

At the cottage beside the Ben River, Edith 
Talbot spoke sternly to Peter and Roberta. 

“You stay right here now,” she said. ‘‘Un- 
derstand? T’ll be right back.” 

They nodded solemnly. She moved to the 
porch and turned round. 

‘Take care of the house now, Peter.” 

“Yes, ma.”’ 

“Tl just be a minute.” ... That’s what young 
Bob said an hour ago. She went out the door 
and drew it shut sharply. 

In a canvas cap, her husband’s raincoat and 
rubbers, she tracked awkwardly across the 
muddy yard and out to the road. Bob had said 
he was going to check on the rowboat. She 
walked upriver toward the rude landing. Be- 
side her the Ben no longer murmured, but 
noised along urgently. 

At the landing she saw the boat was gone, 
the planks awash. There was no sign of her 
son. What to do? She wondered nervously. She 
should never have let him go out. She wished 
her husband were here. 

Had Bob, Jr., taken the boat? Upriver? 
Impossible. The current was too much for a 
man, let alone a boy. Be sensible. Don’t panic. 
He must be downriver. But why should he 
have taken the boat at all? He had promised 
to come right back. Never mind that. Look for 
him. Call him. Find him. 

She hurried back close to the riverbank 
searching for a glimpse of the boat. It was like 
looking through a fog, she couldn’t see thirty 


FROM PAGE 26 


creasing weight and swollen ankles. Is that 
going to mean disaster?” 

“We will not allow it to come to that point. 
We would have your wife in the hospital im- 
mediately, should danger signals develop.” 

“You mentioned treatment. Can you tell 
me what it would be?” 

“Certainly. Development of such symptoms 
would indicate that the patient was in the pre- 
eclamptic stage—that is, before eclampsia 
proper. Eclampsia is the stage of convulsions; 
the word means, literally, an explosion. It 


VANE NINE NE NENON 


The leaders of the French Revolution, 


from the beginning, excited the poor e 


against the rich; this has made the 
rich poor, but it will never make the 
poor rich. FISHER AMES 


VININENINONENON 


would be our aim to halt the poisonous process 
before it could pass beyond that stage. Treat- 
ment would be directed at reducing the 
amount of protein available for breaking 
down into materials capable of poisoning her 
excretory organs. To accomplish this, she 
would be put to bed, thus reducing protein 
breakdown caused by bodily exertion; the 
amount of protein in her diet would be re- 
stricted; and the elimination of the amount 
already on hand would be effected by means of 
saline catharsis. The fluid intake would be 
limited, at least to the point where it did not 
exceed the output, in order to minimize the 
waterlogging of tissues. 

*“An exclusive milk diet was at one time 
considered ideal for cases of impending 
eclampsia. The chief objection to this is that 
milk contains too much salt, thereby defeat- 
ing the purpose for which it was intended, 
since salt increases the ability of the body 


OF FIVE 


FROM PAGE 43 


yards offshore. She called out loudly but the 
rain weighted her voice down. 

She ran up to the cottage door. Peter and 
Roberta were in their bare feet bounding 
around on the slippery rain-swept porch. 

“Peter, did Bobby come back?” 

“No, ma.”’ 

Leave them be. Back to the road. Downriver 
now. Along the bank. 

“Bobby! Bobby! Bobb-— deter 

Fifteen minutes later, far down the road, she 
saw him. Bent against the buffeting current, 
floundering over the uneven bottom in water 
up to his thighs, he was trudging along with the 
boat in tow behind him. She felt a wave of 
relief and then the undertow of anger. Wait 
till she got him home. Just wait. The boy fell, 
got up again still holding the rope. She ran 
down the riverbank and waded to his side. 

“What are you doing? Where have you 
been?” 

“The boat got away, ma. The tie rope 
must’ve floated right off the pier stump. I had 
to chase it downriver.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell me you were going 
after it?” 

“T yelled when I went by the cottage. If I 
had stopped to tell you I wouldn’t never of 
caught up with it.” 

‘*How did you catch it at all?’ She was in 
step now, tugging along with him. 

“IT waited for it at the bend and swam out 
to meet it. When I climbed aboard I couldn’t 
row so I steered over to the banks and I been 
walking it home ever since.” 

“You should have let it go. It’s not worth 
bothering about. You might have drowned.” 

He shrugged. “I’m in charge of the boat, 
ma.” 

She said, ‘‘I’m in charge of you, boy.” 

He grinned. 

Back at the cottage, they clambered up the 
bank and tied the boat rope to some stout 
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tissues to retain fluid. The pre-eclamptic is 
given some protein, but not in the form of 
milk; and her diet is kept essentially salt free. 
Forty-eight hours of this treatment should 
produce salutary results in all except the most 
stubborn of cases.” 

“And if it didn’t, Doctor?” 

“Then the probability of a true eclamptic 
seizure would have to be faced, and the adop- 
tion of more vigorous combative measures. 
Significant symptoms of danger would be per- 
sistent headache, pain in the region above the 
stomach, a feeling of tightness in the chest 
region, as though it were being constricted 
by a tight belt, ringing in the ears, and black 
spots or spangles before the eyes—in other 
words, disturbances of the special senses. The 
situation would then be on the verge of true 
eclampsia.” 

“Would it be hopeless then, Doctor?” 

“No, but certainly grave. The maternal- 
mortality rate of eclampsia approaches twenty 
per cent, and the fetal rate is much higher, 
since the problem of prematurity is added. The 
result would depend upon whether the con- 
vulsions could be brought under control be- 
fore too many had transpired. An eclamptic 
seizure is SO awesome a spectacle that I shall 
not harrow your feelings by attempting to 
describe one. Extensive narcosis is the method 
commonly employed for its control. 

“Let me stress the fact that under adequate 
prenatal care the vital threat known as eclamp- 
sia is almost one hundred per cent preventable. 
The backbone of the problem is to keep it 
from ever reaching the convulsive stage. That 
is why I insist upon examining your wife every 
two weeks until her confinement. It is quite 
possible the trained eye is capable of dis- 
cerning things the casual would overlook.” 

“Doctor, now that I understand, it’s all right 
if you want to see her every week—I’ll see she 
gets here if I have to carry her in my arms.” 

‘A visit once in two weeks will be sufficient 
for the present, thank you.” 
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bush roots. Nearing the porch, she heard 
Roberta crying. In the gloom of the pines, 
the cottage was dark. Like the son she scolded, 
she herself had said “back in a minute” and 
been away nearly an hour. She guessed she 
wasn’t going to lick him after all. 

“All right, honey, mother’s home.” 

In the dark Bob began to tell Peter about 
his exploit. Edith comforted Roberta, who 
stopped sobbing suddenly and pushed her- 
self away. 

“You is all wet, mumma.” 

““M-m-m-m. Bob! Take off those clothes and 
wrap up in a blanket.” 

She shucked the big raincoat and felt her 
way out to the kitchen. Best get the stove 
going. As she fumbled for the box of matches 
on the shelf, the trickle of water from the ceil- 
ing made her jump. The room upstairs must 
be soaked. The matches were certainly well 
drenched. After ten tries she gave up trying 
to light one. There were no more in the 
pantry. She went to the back closet and 
fished through her husband’s old jacket, his 
dungarees, his work shirts. Plenty of ciga- 
rettes. No matches. 

What would they do for light? For a little 
heat? How would she cook? Even a cup of 
tea? Goodness. 

As she came into the kitchen again, the glow 
from the front room startled her. She went to 
the doorway. Young Bob had one lamp lit 
and was lighting another. 

““Can I have the matches?” 
he was finished. 

He showed her the empty packet. 

“Wait a sec,”’ he said. “I got more.” 

He drew forth a plastic case from his sop- 
ping pocket and took out a card of matches 
so deftly she hardly noticed the cigarettes. Or 
cared to. 

“Change your clothes now,” she told him. 
“Peter and Roberta, dry your feet and put 


she asked when 
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from sinks and 
bathtubs, without 
harming the enamel. Delete 
also shines copper pots, 
pans, stainless steel, chrome 
car bumpers. 


DUNAWAY CORP., Dover, N.H. 








your shoes and stockings on. Everybody clean 
up. Supper in half an hour.” 


It was quarter past seven. 

It had taken Bob Talbot two hours and 
fifteen minutes to drive from his downtown 
office to the suburb of Rosedale. A distance of 
sixteen miles. Detours had been frequent, the 
cross-county parkway pooled with water, 
side roads nearly impassable. 

A mile from his home the railway underpass 
was swamped six feet deep. He had had 
enough. He got out in the rain, locked the car, 
and walked and trotted the rest of the way 
home. 

Inside his garage, he started the jeep. It 
burst into life with a roar of assurance. From 
the rafters overhead he got the waterproof 
canopy and spread it wide on the floor. Screw 
drivers, wrenches, braces, frames and struts. 
In fifteen minutes the jeep was ready for the 
road. 

He left the engine running and dashed for 
the house. In the kitchen he dried his soaked 
hair with a dish towel and flung off his clothes. 
Upstairs, he dressed from the neck to ankles 
in thirty seconds and dug out his GI boots and 
poncho from the hall trunk. 

Putting on the boots gave him a minute to 
get his thoughts in order. What was he up to, 
anyway, acting like a crazy man! 

He answered himself. Tomorrow morning 
under a bright sun his kids might be out back 
of the cottage puddling for frogs. Smoke from 
the chimney pipe might be curling toward the 
pines, his wife humming over a not-so-hot 
stove. If that was to be—let it be, all well and 
good. He was going to get up there just the 
same. He could do without a day’s pay, with- 
out a night’s sleep easy enough. What he 
couldn’t do without was ... well, one of 
Roberta’s blond hairs. 

He jumped up. What should he bring 
along? What might they need? Bet the cot- 
tage roof leaked. Blankets. He cleaned out a 
closetful. Maybe the jeep roof leaked too. 
From the big bed he took off the plastic mat- 
tress cover. The blankets went into it. So did 
everything else: sweaters, jackets, shoes, pil- 
lows, pants. What else might they need? Why, 
himself! Get going! 

He lugged his baggage out to the garage and 
stuffed it in back. The jeep was purring. Back- 
ing, he sped out the driveway. Swerving 
round, he gunned the engine, shot forward and 
then braked to a splashy stop. Like a madman 
he got out and ran back for the radio. 


Midnight. 

At the cottage the children slept. 

Edith sat in the porch doorway, a blanket 
around her shoulders. She was listening to the 
rain. Dripping, splashing, pattering, rattling. 
It made a hundred noises. Beyond it, under it, 
the river made only one. A deep subdued 
growling. 

She felt uneasy and wondered why. It was 
only rain. But goodness, she thought, won’t it 
ever stop. 


1 hes miles north on the Ben River Road 
the chief constable of Buford County and a 
hardware merchant who had been deputized 
an hour earlier stopped in a pickup truck and 
got out for a closer look. Before them in the 
beam of the headlights the break in the road 
was black and wide. In an eight-foot stream 
the river was rushing through. Already the 
meadow beyond was a glimmering lake. 

They backed the car, turned round and 
drove toward Benstown. 

“IT don’t know what to do,” the constable 
remarked. “I hear that Masterson leased his 
place for the month before leaving town, but 
the RFD man said hello there and he says 
the feller only had three weeks’ vacation. They 
ought to been out of there Sunday.” 

**Maybe the feller went back to work and 
the family stayed,’ the merchant suggested. 

“That could be,’ the constable agreed. 
“Tom Flatley says he delivered provisions 
enough for a month. Just the same, they could 
have taken home two weeks of it. Besides,” he 
added, “those city women don’t generally 


| crave country life after three weeks of country 


livin’.”” 
They drove awhile before the merchant 
spoke. “They ought to have heard the radio 


warnings,” he said. ““Been on since yesterday 
noon.” 

“Can’t depend on that. Tell you what, I'll 
phone Fieldston and see if they can shoot a 
man up from their side.” 

“T doubt it.”’ the merchant said. “I heard 
the Fieldston bridge is three feet under water 
and ready to go any minute. Anyway, they 
wouldn’t send just one man, they’d send two 
or three. Be bad if they found the cottage 
empty and then got stranded themselves.” 

The constable frowned. They were nearing 
Benstown. High above the river the spillway 
lights of the great dam winked mistily. In the 
closed car they sensed the mighty roar and 
were conscious of the tremendous mass. 

‘Imagine if she ever let go,”’ the merchant 
said. 

““Wouldn’t drown a chicken in my county,” 
the constable averred. ““There ain’t a living 
soul ain’t got to high ground long ago.” 

‘““How "bout that cottage?” 

“I don’t know’—the constable spoke 
wearily—‘‘I just don’t know.” 


Four o’clock in the morning. 

Driving into Fieldston, Bob Talbot found 
the town wide awake and busy. A caravan of 
trucks loaded with sandbags crawled along 
before him. A platform trailer was parked 
near a diner, two bulldozers on its back. A 
work crew in oilskins was climbing aboard a 
school bus. 

A hundred yards from the bridge he saw the 
spotlighted area, the white signs, the truck 
blocking the bridge ramp and the two black 
cars beside it. 

Nearer, he read the signs: DANGER. 
BRIDGE UNSAFE. BRIDGE OuT. No PASSING. 

He parked behind the police cars and 
wrestled himself into his poncho. Getting out, 
he saw a trooper in oilskins standing on a 
sandbag and looking over the parapet. He 
went over to him. 

The trooper half turned and then turned 
back again. Beside him, Bob looked across the 
causeway. The river was swirling over it a foot, 
a foot and a half deep. Hard to tell. He’d have 
to hurry. 

/ Officer. 

Vics ia 

Politely: ‘Would you be good enough to 
move that truck? I want to go across the 
bridge.” 

The trooper looked at him as though he 
had just told a bad joke. 

‘Bridge is closed, feller. You see that. Been 
closed since sundown.” 

“T see it all right and I’m telling you I want 
to go across.” 

A fine beginning. Go ahead. Talk hard. An- 
tagonize the guy. 


, 


ocr _ 7 
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“I could have married Clem Pfaff, you know—he never has any luck.” 


LADIES’ HOME 


The trooper spoke curtly. ‘Look, 
you want to drown yourself, go up t 
ways and dive in. My orders are nob 
onto this bridge.” 

For seconds Bob tensed. Knock 
cold, search him for the truck keys, 
away, run for the jeep. Whoa! Slow ¢ 
sensible. 

“Listen,” he said. ““My wife and t 
are in a cottage by the Ben River.” 

The trooper swore. ‘‘Feller,” 
“‘what’s your name?” 

“Talbot. Robert Talbot.” 

“Show me.” 

















































Boo reached in his hip pocket, for 
that wasn’t there. Every shred of ident] 
he owned was in a pair of suit pan 
kitchen floor two hundred and te) 
away—including a driving license. 

““Never mind,” the trooper said 
“Wait here.” 

He went over to the lead patrol car. 
dow rolled down. After a minute 
trooper got out and came over to Bob 

“Mr. Talbot?” 

“That’s right.” 

“I’m Sergeant Keough. Around one 
this morning the constable at Bensto' 
headquarters requesting a patrol be 
river from Plympton, for your family, 
said he didn’t know for sure whether th 
at the cottage or not. We told him we 
risk or even spare a crew on somet 
certain as that. We told him we’d send) 
ter over for a look soon as it got light) 
want to take a chance on getting up 
yourself, go ahead.” 

Already the first trooper was back 
truck clear. 

The sergeant spoke again. “Do wh) 
think is best when you get up there. You 
be able to make it back or maybe th 
thing would be to stay with the cottag 
rain is supposed to clear sometime ton 
and if the flooding isn’t too bad Il ha’ 
boated out by noon. I sure wish you lu 

Bob ran for the jeep. 

The crossing was easier than he had 
hope. He drove on the right side at first, by 
to the right against the river. Graduallyt 
rent slewed him to the left. Rather that 
it and foul control, he let the jeep wheels 
up against the pedestrian-ramp girder 
downstream side, using it for a guide ra 
was across in a little more than a minute} 

Coming off the bridge, he found the 
awash with swirling water and he i 
reckon the roadbed as a blind man | 
reckon a crosswalk. 

Half a mile farther he came to a Tis 
speeded up. At four-forty he roared thi 
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jyi)ton. It was deserted. He ran down the 
hi alleyway of his headlights heedless of 


vephing but the hurry, hurry, hurry in his 


yp? 


_ . . Peter—Peter 


ring her warmly, snugging the strings of 
sr incape. 

S) called upstairs, ““Are you boys dressed ?”’ 
Sheard them on the stairway. They came 
tone kitchen. 

2t your rain clothes on, and your boots, 
1¢ e quick about it.” 

“here we goin’?”’ said Pete. 

“said hurry,” she almost yelled. 

‘utes later they were cuffing around in 
e all closet. In her patience Edith felt a 
oand pins. The horseplay got louder. She 
>,out to the hall and clouted Bob on the 
der. It quieted him, but Pete was chuck- 
«ncontrollably. 

tybe if she explained things 
isten to me,” she said sternly. ““The river 





‘ow hurry, will you?” 
ley speeded up—a little. 


i wasn’t deep, but it was deep enough. It 


1 vork to wade through the rush of it. 
eter! Hold Roberta’s other hand. Bob! 
2 over here and take the flashlight.” 
here we goin’,.ma?”’ 

‘ou know the farmhouse on the hill where 
(bought the chickens?” 

yeah!” 

Vell, we’ll go up there and see if they —— 
Imost fell. 

ery step was a struggle. Roberta slipped 
‘and again. Edith and Peter pulled her 
ading and floundering, the four of them 
‘nced along the road. The beam of the 
ight wavered wildly as Bob lost his bal- 
| and nearly fell. What was that he said? 
jhad heard her husband say it too often 
mistaken. Goodness. 

olding to one another, they went on for 
ty minutes. Bob, Jr., spoke. 

a?” 

hat?” 

? hy don’t we cut through the woods? 
fe’ high ground way out back there. You 
vy. Where the blueberries are.”’ 

ne woods. Bushes, brambles, swamps 
be. Snakes, animals, pitfalls and what not. 
ouldn’t. They’d get lost. Separated. She 
“t want to go into the woods. 


” 





aining to hold Roberta up, Edith felt her 
feet slip. Bob swung round and caught 
n both arms. Goodness, wasn’t he strong? 
‘e steadied her she saw the flashlight beam- 
up through a foot of water. He groped for 
d they trudged on. Minutes later the light 
med. A minute more and it went dark. Bob 
»ped the switch on and off, shook it, struck 
ith the heel of his hand. It glimmered 
a second and went out for good. 

eavens, Edith thought, we’// walk right into 
‘iver. 

Some over here, ma,” Bob called. ‘“‘Here’s 
2dge of the road. Feel it?”’ 

hey walked single file. Bob in front, Peter 
sing to him, Edith and Roberta in touch 
nd. 

oberta fell down. All the way. 

dith snatched her up. Better carry her, 
r soaked thing. She lifted her up. 

Bob?” 


Yes, ma.” ~ 
Don’t go so fast.” 
Dake uinia..: 


ow heavy her little girl was. Be extra care- 
10W. Don’t fall with her. 

Ma.”’ It was Pete. 

What?” 


“Can I lead for a while?” 

“In a while, Peter. In a while.” 

Lead to where? she wondered. She felt the 
cold water line clearly now. It was nearly to 
her knees. 

And the rain. Driving, drenching, it hardly 
let them breathe. For one hundred hours it 
had pounded down. It was enough to make a 
man cry, let alone a woman. 

She prayed little prayers. 


At five minutes past five, between spillways 
eight and nine, a black rift appeared in the 
white face of the Benstown dam. Only a few 
saw the beginning of the breach. In fifteen min- 
utes two hundred were watching, waiting for 
it to widen. 


Bop Talbot pulled up at the cottage door- 
step and leaped inside. With his flashlight he 
went through the rooms. Upstairs. Down- 
stairs. They were gone. Out of it. Thank God. 

Hopefully he looked for a note. None on 
the table, none on the shelf, none posted to 
the porch door. Well—he sighed to himself— 
at least they were safe. Probably someone got 
down from Benstown. Maybe Edith had taken 
the children up there days before. Maybe they 
were up at the chicken farm. He wished he 
knew exactly, but he felt relieved just the same. 

Whew! What a race. He flopped in a kitchen 
chair. Tired and hungry, he debated whether 
to sleep an hour or fix himself a bite to eat. 
Blind-eyed, he decided on the nap. Just an 
hour now. Upstairs, he took the alarm clock 
from the dresser, wound it, set it for six, pulled 
out the knob. Across the hall the boys’ bed- 
room window seemed to glow. Puzzled, he 
crossed over and went to the window. He had 
left the jeep headlights on. Never mind them. 
It would be dawn soon. Clock in hand, he 
flopped face down across the boys’ bed. Sensa- 
tion slithered up his spine. 

The bed was warm. 


Nearly a mile down the road, Edith felt 
despair. The water was knee-high now. Her 
arms and shoulders ached from carrying 
Roberta. Again and again the full force of the 
river swept them off the road. The four of 
them held single file. Floundering in line, they 
fought to make headway. 

Again Bob, Jr., spoke. ““I can carry Roberta, 
ma.” 

“It’s all right, ’'ve got her,’’ she told him. 
“Keep going.” 

He came to her side. 

“You better lemme take her, ma. She can 
ride on my shoulders.” 

“Could you, Bob? Do you think you 
could?” 

Edith, near tears, handed Roberta over. 

“Ma, ma.” Peter tugged her around. 

Headlights. For a minute they stared. Then 
they yelled and waved and yelled some more. 

Bob came up to them slowly, set the brakes 
and got out. He nearly fell headlong at the 
unexpected depth and pull of the waters. 

“Get in. Get in.’ He was yelling. He grabbed 
Roberta from Bobby and flung her on the 
baggage in back. The boys tumbled in. He 
boosted them over the seat. 

*“Bob. Oh, Bob,” Edith was crying, hugging 
him. He half hurled her into the front seat. 

He had no idea the road was so bad. There 
wasn’t a chance in the world of getting up to 
Benstown. He started to turn the jeep; the 
current careened it around. He gunned the 
engine and got away. 

Plympton. He’d have to make it to Plymp- 
ton. 

“Pops” 

“What, what, what!” 

““Well’—young Bob spoke slowly—‘why 
don’t we get off the road?” 

Why didn’t they? The kid was right. The 
road wasn’t a road any more, it was a river. 
He drew to the left, watching for a break in 
the woods. There must be a rise, a hill, an acre 
of dry land, a shelter somewhere. Think. 

Beyond the camp, clear of the pines, he re- 
called looking across the meadows one day 
to a fairly high knoll. Edith had thought there 
might be a lot of blueberries up there. 

He slowed, turned sharply and drove into 
the wood. 

The jeep crunched along like a tank. Beside 
him Edith turned to catch Roberta, who came 
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The danger in waiting for 


your child to outgrow pimples 


by MARCELLA HOLMES 
NOTED BEAUTY AUTHORITY 


(former beauty editor of “Glamour” magazine) 


Of all the mail that reaches a beauty 
editor’s desk, there is none so urgent 
as letters from adolescent girls with 
pimples. That’s why I want to alert 
mothers to the double dangers of this 
problem. Psychologists tell us that 
pimples undermine poise and self- 
confidence, can cause permanent dam- 
age to a child’s personality. Skin spe- 
cialists warn that acne-type pimples, 
if neglected, can leave permanent scars 
on the skin. 

Is there a way you can help your 
child? Yes, thanks to CLEARASIL, a mod- 





ern, scientific pimple medication proved 
effective in doctors’ tests on 202 pa- 
tients. In these tests, 9 out of every 10 
cases were cleared up or definitely im- 
proved while using CLEARASIL. 

Greaseless, fast-drying, antiseptic... 
CLEARASIL may be said to “starve” pim- 
ples because it helps remove the oils 
pimples feed on. Ends embarrassment 
immediately because CLEARASIL is skin- 
colored to hide pimples as it works. 
Guaranteed to work for you as it did 
in doctors’ tests or money back. Only 
59¢ and 98¢ at all druggists. 

Special Offer: Send 15¢ in coins or 
stamps for generous trial size of 
CLEARASIL to Eastco, Inc., Box 12LX, 
White Plains, N. Y. Exp. Aug. 30, 1956. 


CORNS? 


GET QUICK RELIEF 
FROM PAIN—AND MORE 


NOW GET RID OF 
THE CORN-FAST 


New BLUE-JAY Plastic Corn 
Plasters with wonder drug 
Phenylium® relieve pain almost 
instantly—help loosen the corn so 
you can lift it out. Now plastice— 
fit like your skin. Regular or 
Ladies size. Callus plasters, too. 


Look for new BLUE-JAY. a 


WHY NOT EARN MORE? 


You can easily earn extra money by selling magazine sub- 


BLUE 


scriptions in your spare time. Thousands of our repre- 
sentatives made their’start by asking for our generous 
commission offer. No obligation. Address a postal today! 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
715 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


HLARTEC 
QUICK RELIEF 


Always carry Tums for top-speed 
relief of acid distress. No mixing, 
no waiting. Take Tums anywhere. 








Water-resistant 
Sterile 
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It's Hemel WONDERFUL NEW INSTANT ‘CREAMER’ 


For those who 
love fresh cream 


and modern 


convenience 





\\ M / 
IF YOU LIKE IT WITH... YOUL I | 
Y¥ wore OULL LOVE IT WITH PREAM 1 


For Easier Summer Living, use delicious Pream® in your 
coffee. Pream is made entirely from fresh sweet cream and other 
milk products. it’s powdered for your convenience . . . always 
handy, indoors and outdoors. 


Pream stays fresh tasting. Doesn’t spill or spoil in daily use... 
wonderful for summer! It’s so thrifty you can use all you 
want, even in cooking. For free recipe folder, write Sally Ross, 
Pream Test Kitchen, Box 447, Columbus 16, Ohio. 













FOR EASIER SUMMER COOKING 
Quick, Pream-y Butter Frosting 


Cream 5 tbsp. butter or margarine. 
Gradually blend in 3 cups confectioners’ 
sugar sifted together with 1 tbsp. Pream. 
Add 3 tbsp. hot water, a little at a time. 
Flavor with 2 tsp. vanilla. Will frost and 


fill two 8- or 9-inch cake layers. 
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tumbling off the baggage. The jeep skidded, 
swerved and cracked through a stand of sap- 
lings. Pete cried out. Straightening the wheel, 
Bob found himself headed for a tree trunk. 
He hit the brakes, the jeep slewed heavily to a 
stop. He backed, went around, shifted to 
second. 

““Ma,” Pete said, “I’m bleedin’.”’ 

Bob was only half aware of what went on 
beside him. Watch out. Another big one. He 
swerved around it. 

“‘What’s the matter, Edith?” 

‘**A branch ripped the door canvas.” 

She nursed Peter’s wound, a_ three-inch 
scrape along his cheek. 

The jeep flung her against Roberta. Roberta 
was scared of the dark and the wet and the 
noise—she began to cry softly. 

‘*‘There, there, honey. . . . Peter, hold the 
hanky against your cheek. It’s almost stopped 
bleeding.” 

SOK mas 

The jeep rode level for a minute. 

“Ma!” Peter again. 

“What?” 

‘““Bobby’s got my place.” 

“Bobby!” 

“No, I ain’t, ma. I’m just staying here to 
keep the rain out, the canvas is ripped.” 

His father spoke. “Keep those things dry, 
Bob. Hold the mattress cover closed.” 

They seemed to be on a rise of ground now. 
He wished he had spent more time prowling 
the woods so he’d have some idea where they 
were now. The sky was a little lighter. The 
ground under the jeep seemed firmer, but the 
woods were thicker, 
the headlights didn’t 
help much. Blasted 
rain. He glanced at 
his wrist watch. Ten 
past six. 


At twelve minutes 
past six the Benstown 
dam let go. A thou- 
sand people, lined 
along the lake para- 
pets and crowding the 
abutments, saw the ex- 
plosion of concrete, 
heard the demoniac uproar and watched in 
wide-mouthed amazement as twenty million 
tons of water leaped and were gone. 


Bob Talbot didn’t know where he was. For 
all he knew, he might be headed back toward 
the road and he said so. 

“Pa,” Bob, Jr., said, “I know where we 
are.’ 

“You do? You do? Where?” 

“Bear to the right some,” the boy said, 
“‘and I bet we come out where there’s a million 
little bushes.” 

He bore to the right. Slowly now. 

“You can go faster, pa; there’s no more big 
trees.” 

He went faster. The jeep jumped two feet. 

“There’s a lot of rocks, though,” the boy 
said. 

If he’s smiling, the father thought, he ought 
to get clouted. 


They came out of the woods. The bushes 
were there, all right. A field of them in a foot 
of water. They looked like floating cabbages. 

He plowed through them and spoke to his 
son. 

““Bob, you remember that hill ma said had a 
lot of berries?” 

Yeahs? 

‘“Where’s that from here?” 

“Go straight.” 

He went straight for half a minute. Visibility 
was getting better, but he didn’t recognize the 
surroundings at all. 

“Slow down, pa.” 

They dipped into a ravine. Near the bottom 
he speeded up. The jeep leaped across, nosed 
up, skidded fiercely and fell back. Up again, 
back again. Up. Back. 

Get smart! he raged at himself. 

He backed in a curve, shifted into low low 
and drove diagonally at the side of the ravine. 
Up-up-up. Over. 

They were in a meadow now. 

““How much farther, Bob?” 

“You're headed right for it, pa. See.” 


In reality, there is, perhaps, no one 
of our natural passions so hard to 
subdue as pride. Disguise it, struggle 
with it, beat it down, stifle it, mortify 
it as much as one pleases, it is still 
alive, and will every now and then 
peep out and show itself. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 







































LADIES' HOME JOu 

He saw it plainly then. Plenty high. p 
steep, too, from this side. Weli, he’ 
around. Which way? He looked right 
looked left. What was that? He gaped, 
he dreaming? He tore the window snaps 
flung the plastic aside. He didn’t have to ¢ 
then, he could hear it. 

An ocean was coming at them. 

He stepped on the gas and sidled a |og¢ 
Edith. She was bent over Roberta, 
asleep. 

“Pa-a-a!”’ 

“IT see it, Bob; shut up.” 

“See what?” Edith blinked. 

“A hill, honey. Go to sleep.” 

“M-m-m-m.” 


They were at the foot of the hill. In low 
he mucked his way up the rain-soaked 4 
of it. He didn’t dare shift—he’d stall. Hed) 
dare speed up—he’d skid. Yard by yard 
jeep climbed. 

What a roaring! He was afraid to loo 
little higher. A littleshigher. Still in low 

The ground rose more steeply on the ri 
He steered for it. Up, up, up. 

The noise was overwhelming. The world 
coming down around their ears. 

Edith bolted upright. ““What on eart 
that?” 

Peter spoke. “I hear thunder.” 

Bob, Jr., spoke. “Come on, pa, come 
You're gonna make it.”’ 

Would he? Would he? 

He surged over a ridge, swung right, sh 
into second and shot up the clear slope. 
the highest knoll 
stopped and set 
brakes. He was on 
of a hill one hun¢ 
feet high. | 

They had to get 
They had to see. 

The boys tuml 
after him. He ¥ 
round for Edith 
took Roberta fi | 
her. 

The five of 
stood like statuesa ‘ 
mile-wide maels 
rushed by. It was fifty feet away and q 
were a good twenty feet above it, but the} 
surging waters blew muddy spume all aro} 
them. A block of concrete big as a f 
boiled along the edge, twisted rods po 
from it like spider legs. A great tree grew) 
of the water, stood upright as it passed, t 
teetered, fell its length and was sucked fi 
sight. A log shot from the swirls and 
thirty feet lightly as an arrow. 

Awestruck, they huddled closely. Bob 
Roberta like a bundle of gold, Edith pres 
to him. Young Bob gripped his father’s b 
and with his left arm hugged Peter hard. 

The hill shook. Shuddered. Underfoot t 
felt it settle like a sand pile. The thu 
crashed in their ears like the wreck of creati 

The front of the dam burst bore on do 
river, but the roaring held the air for 
minutes. It was fifteen before they could 
their attention and give themselves over t 
feeling of relief. 

In a moment they felt something else— 
failed to feel it. Bob looked round, sens 
rather than knowing. Peter held out his ha 
Edith looked up at the sky. 

Perversely, the rain had stopped. 

Bob turned to speak to his wife, but here 
were so full of wonderment he was afrai¢ 
word would make them run over. He spe 
sharply to his son instead. 

‘**Bob! Get some rocks and brace the whe 
front and back. Here, Peter, get up on the s| 
with Roberta. Let her sleep against you.” | 
settled them in front. They were shivering. 
frowned to see the smirched cut on Pet 
face. 

*“Honey ?” It was Edith. 

SAYeS ihe 

“Got something for me to do?” 

He hugged her. Over her shoulder he s 
Pete’s half-awake eyes. He took Edith asi 

‘Edie, we’re out of the worst of it, but w 
still in plenty trouble. We don’t have food, 
don’t have water and the Lord only kno 
how long we’ll be stranded here. First off, wé 
better tend to the kids.” 


| 
| 
} 


| 








\rcad the hill the waters were receding 
fih/but as far as they could see the coun- 
sid vas flooded and desolate. 

rhc unloaded the jeep as Bob, Jr., moved 
synthem shoving and fitting rocks around 


2oirta said she was cold. Peter said he 
sh gry. Bob fished a stale candy bar from 
gle compartment and gave each half. 
‘H>’s their clothes,” said Edith. She be- 
, tindress the shivering Roberta. 

3ri tly Bob thought he’d try the heater. It 
{ tn known to work. He switched on the 
iti, pressed the starter. The starter chat- 
sd ne flywheel whirred, the engine rasped 
-yaldn’t start. After a minute of trying he 


in back on a bed of blankets. 
looked exhausted. 


near, her children safe, she dreamed immedi- 
ately of a hot bright sun in a beautiful blue 
sky. 

On the mattress cover, sharing the last 
blanket, the two men sat with their backs to 
the jeep door. 

Bob, Sr., looked worried. 

““What’s the matter now, pop?” Bob, Jr., 
asked. 

*‘Well, I was wondering how we could get 
some drinking water. We’ll need it by to- 
morrow.” 

“We can drink rain,” the boy said. 

“No fooling.” His father snorted. “‘Is that 


. your solution, more rain?” 


“Pa, the top of the jeep is loaded with 
water.” 

His father jumped up. There it was. Quarts 
of it cupped in the slack canvas of the roof. He 
reached in through the door and felt the un- 
derside. Not a drip. He settled down again 
beside his son. 

**He-e-ey, pa!” 

*‘What? What?” 

“Look! A whirlybird!” 

**A which?” 


There it was. A helicopter. A mile to the 
south, coming straight for them. They jumped 
up, waved and swung the blanket like a flag. 

Minutes later it hovered overhead. An ob- 
ject fluttered down. They ran to it and read 
the note. ““Low on gas. Will be back. If O.K. 
wave hand, if not lie down.” 

They waved and waved. 

The whirlybird whirled away. 

Father and son settled down again. The boy 
shifted, fishing in his pocket. 

“Pop?” 

SEES ie 

“Want a smoke?” 

“You bet I do.”’ He took it. His brand. 

The boy struck a match, cupped it expertly. 
Bob, Sr., took a deep draw on the best 
cigarette he ever tasted. 

“Pop.” 

“What?” 

“Some vacation, eh, pop?” 

The hours just passed raced through his 
mind. 

What a vacation. What a flood. What a wild 
night. What swell kids—what a swell wife. 

“Son,” he grinned, “you said it.” 


| “SOMETIMES I DON’T LIKE MY CHILD...” 


















-unconscious manner influences the 
cd The father who overcame timidity in 
¢)od may still have a cautious kind of 


by him, the son may very easily end 
h the very trait that his father would 
eto see in him. In similar ways a par- 
0 in childhood had a long struggle with 
ness or aggressiveness or untruthfulness 
rastination has a chance of finding 
e problem in one of his children, 
g irritated by it, but ineffective in 
it. 
n the trait is one that the parent was 
onscious of in his own childhood and 
izes again in his child, there can be 
enough. It’s apt to be worse when the 
’s difficulty Was so painful or shameful 
e has largely erased his memory of it. 
he may not recognize just what the 
quality is that he’s objecting to in his 
r why he’s so critical. But the less he 
plain his irritation, the more unworthy 
Is. 
ant now to refer briefly to several other 
of factors that may interfere with the 
ent of a child or create impatience 
hard to understand. Mrs. V. speaks of 
ct that she and her husband and the 
parents she’s talked with all wanted 
families. And so, she says, none of these 
en could have been unwanted. But this 
es that anything we want in life we want 
ut reservation. 
ually there are only a few things we 
so one-sidedly, such as health and 
iness. In most of our choices we give up 
sser good for the greater, and then from 
to time we feel regret or resentment. So 
sree that of course these parents Mrs. V. 
s of wanted large families. And if they 
had a chance, by magic, to lead their 
Over again they’d probably make the 
choice a second time. But that cer- 
‘ doesn’t mean that there won’t be 
ents of regret, especially for the mother 
bears the brunt of the nine months of 
ancy, the labor, the years of care of the 
_ And more especially still if the child 
s disappointing in some respect or if 
y life becomes difficult for any reason. 
st every family has a year or two when 
S go wrong. If there are great tensions 
any source—the father’s work, illness 
leath of a close member of the mother’s 
ther’s family, disharmony between the 
its—then the joyfulness of the anticipa- 
of a baby may be lessened. 
-all know that we can’t order our heart’s 
:: boy or girl, beauty, athlete, scholar, 
ner, hero. But the fact is that each of us 
t least a secret picture of what he’d pre- 
id, no matter how rational he tries to be, 
pectation to some degree that his wish 
e granted. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


Babies when they first arrive are often 
homely, and a lot of them make themselves 
and the family miserable for a while with fre- 
quent demands, fretfulness or colic. These 
troubles subside in time. But by a year of age 
some babies can be exasperatingly independ- 
ent, un-co-operative and obstinate. (I’m re- 
minded that Mrs. V. says her child has been 
provocative “from the age of one.”’) If all 
your children prove equally easy or difficult, 
you adjust to this level. But if one child stands 
out like a sore thumb because of his crotcheti- 
ness, you can’t help feeling put off by him. 

Most of these false starts straighten them- 
selves out in a short time because most 
parents learn to enjoy the stranger who took 
them by surprise. But some simply can’t make 
the extreme adaptation that’s called for, de- 
spite mighty efforts. Others learn eventually 
to cope with the child who is more difficult, 
but, if they are very conscientious people, they 
continue to blame themselves for their original 
intolerance. 

I have listed a few of the reasons why the 
very best of parents may be unable to enjoy 
one child as much as another. Whatever the 
reason is, they react with feelings of guiltiness 
to some degree (and this is where, I suspect, 
Mrs. V.’s problem became complicated). The 
commonest way they show it is by allowing the 
child to get away with behavior they’d never 
permit otherwise: un-co-operativeness, de- 
mandingness, rudeness, sometimes even abu- 
siveness. There are at least two reasons for this. 
The parents feel that the child is entitled to 
punish them a little. And they almost welcome 
definite misbehavior because then at last they 
know what they are cross about and feel more 
justified. But having got away with murder, 
it’s now the child’s turn to feel guilty. Deep 


inside he wants to be stopped and perhaps to . 


be punished. If this isn’t forthcoming, his in- 
stinct is to behave worse—to draw the punish- 
ment. We realize today that this is often the 
explanation when a child goes on hour after 
hour provoking his too-permissive parents. 
It’s as if he were saying, desperately, ““‘How 
bad do I have to act before you'll make me 
behave?’’ Of course the parent has to explode 
with anger eventually, which may clear the 
air temporarily. 

When a parent who is confident about his 
love for a child occasionally punishes in 
righteous indignation, he and the child feel all 
right about it afterward, because both know 
that the child “had it coming to him.’ The 
child’s behavior stays good for quite a long 
time. 

But if the parent feels chronically un- 
worthy, his guilt sweeps back over him in a 
heightened wave soon after an outburst of 
anger. It can show itself in a variety of ways. 
Perhaps he too readily permits the child to be 
abusive in words or action during the punish- 
ment itself. Or soon afterward he withdraws 
the penalty or pretends not to notice when the 


child begins acting up again. One guilty 
parent keeps reminding the child in an uncon- 
vincing tone how much the child deserved the 
punishment. Another parent may merely stay 
grumpy for several hours (slightly ashamed of 
himself). Or he may without realizing it—just 
like a guilty child—actually needle and pro- 
voke the child to retaliate. 

Anyway, the child gets the message—that 
the parent is ashamed of himself again. Now 
he has several inviting reasons for resuming 
his disagreeableness. 

And so it goes, round and round in an end- 
less whirlpool. It isn’t just a few parents who 
get caught. All of us get spun around at times, 
after we think we’ve been unfairly cross with 
a child. But most of us, fortunately, can come 
back to equilibrium before too long. 

We don’t know what got Mr. and Mrs. V. 
off on the wrong foot. I sense from the letter 
that they are unusually devoted to all their 
children. I don’t think it was any lack of love 
that upset the second child. For some good 
reason the parents found him more difficult to 
enjoy at an early age—and being people of 
high standards, they reproached themselves 
too severely. That’s where I suspect the real 
trouble began. What makes me feel fairly con- 
fident that they’re caught in the whirlpool is 
Mrs. V.’s statement that “‘anything he says or 
does can provoke us.”’ No child can be that 
irritating by accident—it’s a system. 

At first glance it may seem to the parents, 
who suddenly realize that they have been per- 
mitting a child to be constantly provocative, 
that the answer is to become constantly harsh 
with him, or at least constantly disapproving. 
But both these stages mean that the parents 
are still letting him go too far and then can’t 
help feeling resentful. In theory, at least, the 
aim is for the parents to become confident 
enough so that they can insist on good be- 
havior in the first place, in a friendly but firm 
manner—to stay in control of the situation— 
so that there is no reason to become exasper- 
ated. In actual practice this is very difficult to 
do, as every parent knows, especially when 
there has been a long history of tension. In 
reality, when parents resolve to insist on co- 
oOperativeness and agreeableness, there are 
bound to be clashes at first. If the parents can 
be firm for a week, they’re usually delighted 
to see how much happier the child has be- 
come. This relieves them of some more of 
their guiltiness, convinces them that they are 
on the right track and makes it easier for 
them to make further progress. The downward 
whirlpool is turned into an upward spiral. 
However, most parents who are caught in the 
situation Mrs. V. describes will do a lot better, 
faster, if they can get some outside assistance. 
This is what child-guidance clinics, psychia- 
trists and family social agencies are for. 
Although he cannot answer letters personally, Dr. 


Spock will be glad to hear from readers and will discuss 
in these pages problems of general interest.—Ed. 
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Get The Best —Ask For Evenflo! 


Soprano 
Lois Hunt, 
star of 
opera, 
concert 
and TV 
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“Entertains” with Evenflo 


At mealtime, smiling Lois Hunt, opera, 
concert and TV singer, finds it easy to 
“entertain” her little son Jeffrey with his 
modern Evenflo Nurser. Evenflo was rec- 
ommended by her pediatrician because its 
patented Twin Air Valve Nipple lets 
baby nurse in comfort, as fast or as slow 
as he wants. Because they are so easy to 
nurse and handy to use, popular Evenflo 
Nursers are used by more mothers than 
all other nursers combined. 


THE PYRAMID RUBBER CO., RAVENNA, OHIO 


Complete Evenflo Units 25c 
” Colorgrad Units 30c 7 
“ Deluxe Pyrex Units 40c 
Unbreakable Plastic Units 
8-0z 39c; 4-o0z. 35c 4 
Unbreakable Plastic Bottles 
8-0z. 25c; 4-0z. 20c 
Evenflo Nipples & Parts 10c 


Evenflo Deluxe Lifetime Silicone Nipples....39¢ 


Removed by Mosco,also Calluses. 
Quick, easy, economical. Just rub 
on. Jars, 35¢,60¢. At your druggist. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfied. Moss Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOSCO x*CORN* 


REMOVER 


ELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
with Name on Parchment x id 


600 OTHER MONEY MAKERS Patan 
Imagine! Genuine Parchment Christ- 2 
mas Cards with PERSONAL NAME IMPRINTED— 
only 8c each! Seven other DELUXE Lines! Exciting 
new TALL 21-Card Ass’t. with 21 gay, colorful 
Holly Redenvelopes! Manyotherfast selling assts.: 
Religious, Gift Wraps, Everyday, Stationery! Gifts 
Toys, Games, Napkins— over 600 items. Up to 100% 
rofit Plus Big Bonus! New! 24 kt. goldLilac Scented 
dies’ Pen. FREE: Personal Card SAMPLE Album; 
ass'ts. on approval. Organizations: we give credit. 
ARROW GREETINGS, 529A Fourth Ave.S., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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"St. Joseph Aspirin 
For Children’s 11/4 
( "grain dosage 
~_> ¥ simplifies 

» everything” 


















MRS. R. DUNSETH, Cincinnati, O.: 
“There’s no cutting or break- 
ing necessary, I just give the / 
number of tablets my doctor Tags 
prescribes. My youngsters ASpip Epy 
like the orange flavor, accept FoR Chi IN 
it willingly when I give it.” ‘i DREy 
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Have Perspiration Stains 
Ever Ruined Your Dress? 





ae 





New ARRID with PERSTOP” 
Stops Perspiration Stains and Odor 


DRAMATIC STEAMBATH TEST SHOWS HOW 





Just rub Arrid in—rub perspi- 
ration and odor out. When the 
cream vanishes you know 
you re safe, even on sticky days. 


. . she was dripping with per- 
spiration—but Arrid kept her 
forehead dry. Arrid will do the 
same for your underarms, too. 


This woman was put in a 
steambath at 104°. Arrid with 
Perstop* was rubbed into her 
forehead, 15 minutes later... 


edhe beable 
Effective 





Used daily, Arrid with Perstop* 
keeps your clothes safe from 
ugly stains, keeps your under- 
arms dry, soft and sweet. 


So don’t be half-safe. Be com- 
pletely safe. Use new Arrid 
with Perstop* to be sure. 43¢ 
plus tax. 


Arrid is 114 times as effective 
as all leading deodorants tested 
against perspiration and odor, 
as proved by doctors. 


*Carter Products trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants 





STOP PAIN INSTANTLY 


COMBAT INFECTIQ 
N “a 
WITH nee HEALING 


Compho. Phenique 


(PRONOY 
NCE 
USEIT 2D CAM-FO-FIN-EEK 


rox FEVER BLISTERS 


COLD SORES, GUM BOILS 






Campho- | 


Not only do fever blisters heal faster, but the same thing hap- 
pens when Campho-Phenique is used on cold sores, gum boils. p oe 
Wonderfully soothing too, for minor burns, poison ivy, itching henique 
of insect bites. And Campho-Phenique is a highly effective, | | »amncusvinc 
pain-relieving antiseptic for minor cuts and scratches from ave 
paring knives, can openers, tin cans, etc. Used on pimples, 
Campho-Phenique helps prevent their spread and re-infection. 
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AVE A PARTY 


FOR YOUR 
ARTY 


Fund-raising ideas for 
ENTERTAINING... CAMPAIGNING 





You can make your party emblem for fun or funds. We have de- 
signed these amusing donkeys and elephants in various sizes to be 
used for everything from a lapel pin to a sweater decoration. (We 
have arranged to have them packaged with trimmings. Write and aa 
we'll tell you where to buy.) Plan an evening of sewing for your a 
fund-raising committee and sell the items at your local headquarters. 3 



















LAPEL PI 


are easy to make an 

\ stuffing them with cotton give 

“ them dimension. GOP ani 

Yore Reet icoy i DEM are printed on their backs 
— 


| 
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SHOPPING BAGS 
sporting an emblem make real conversa- 
tion pieces. Ours is in burlap, but 

you might just glue the 

emblem and the banner to any paper 

or plastic bag you have. 













PLACE CARD 


for your next dinner part} 
could be made so your gues 
could wear them late 

as lapel pins 
















Gay felt ciGARETTE- 
PACKAGE COVERS are easy to 
make... you can glue or sew the 3 
emblems on. Same goes for é 
the matchbox covers. é 


SWEATERS 4 

can be trimmed easily with A oy 
one or more emblems on each Yh 
(the directions will show Le 


several arrangements— 
also for a skirt). 










DORIS RICHARDSON 





A BOTTLE STOPPER 
POT HOLDERS : 
would make an amusing) 


present for a local 
candidate. This same 

size could also be used as 
a pincushion. 


make an amusing bridge prize 
or a present for the distaff 
candidates. Buy the pot holders 
and sew the felt emblems on. 





In each package you will get 36 elephants OR donkeys in 
assorted sizes with trimmings as shown here for $1.75. 


























‘four years old and sometimes pours a 
water on the garage floor. 


and begins unraveling the twisted 
5 find the shirt and blouses she wants 


esie Evans O’Connor has light brown 


is and mother to a still-expanding flock. 
o| becomes obvious that even while she 
+ she functions ceaselessly as judge, 
eg agent and 
rj tone. 
Ve she is in the 
4, or hanging 
clothes she 
r pts herself to 
‘che back yard 
of the garage 
erable times. 
eather head- 
dof Pat’s be- 


( (Kathy ex- 
/volubly that 
dn’t do it on 
se), Peggy 
get out of 
agon (Pat, 
*t go around 
little girls, 
/? And Peggy, 
ou go look- 
yr trouble.’’) 
ike wants a 
Jeanne says, 
sweetie, I gave 
drink just be- 
du came out,” 
er fingers fly 
he clothesline. 
iildren’s voices 
against crystal-clear air, and on the 
on is a view, dominating all Sylmar, 
> San Gabriel Mountains, a southern 
of the Sierra Nevadas. Their peaks are 
dry brown rock, with low green brush 
. Sometimes they have a sugar sprin- 
of snow, but always on clear days they 
gh against the sky and sumptuous with 
nd violet shadows. 

; after four-thirty by the time she gathers 
mp shirt and blouses and Pat’s cowboy 
he has promised to sew it) and goes to 
tchen. While she waters Mike from the 
vay, Pat and Kathy come bobbing up, 
eggy has just told them she had bread 
r. Then Jeanne goes quickly in to Col- 
who is awake and at sight of her mother 
its rapture from the bottom of her 
iet. She grins and waves her fists while 
e changes her and wheels her out into 
ving room. Back in the kitchen again, 
e is just setting up the ironing board (it 
third of the walking area in the kitchen) 
there are new squeals outside. She flies 
window over the sink and calls, “Peggy, 
your shoes off and come inside.” 


Jim and 


HOW YOUNG 


y slips in through the back living-room 
(the O’Connors’ kitchen overlooks the 
yard, and the living room opens onto 
ack). Wisps of light brown hair have 
out of her pony tail, and she looks crest- 
, but she makes no protest. Right down 
gh Mike, the O’Connor children know 
than to undertake lengthy argumenta- 
vith either their mother or their father. 
if it were permitted in principle (which 
ot), there wouldn’t be time. 

0 to your room and get undressed now,”’ 
ier mother calmly, and Peggy goes. She 


NEXT MONTH 


“Stay with me, girl, and you'll go 
places!” Jim Field grinned gently 
one day at his sixteen-year-old bride. 
That was in 1947. 

@ Kight years later Mary Lou had 
followed him 1500 miles, closing an 
Indiana home, bringing four chil- 
dren to New Mexico. Then all at 
once the world caved in with one 


child sick, another in danger, jobs 
lost, bills fearfully high, and rela- 
tives far away. In a turbulent year 


Mary 
silently, hand in hand. No one else 
knew what had happened to two 
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has been out of kilter with the others all 
afternoon, and she understands that this is 
not so much a punishment as a practical, even 
necessary, disposition of antisocial behavior. 


A is five minutes of five, and at last Jeanne 
begins ironing. Peggy comes in, looking very 
mild in her nightgown and knitted slippers. 
She climbs up on a high chair beside her 
mother, and Jeanne pulls out a breadboard 


’ from a slot in the kitchen counter and puts a 


child’s jigsaw puzzle on it. The high chair- 
cum-breadboard is a much-used eating and 
playing arrangement. Jeanne talks to her softly 
as she puts the finishing touches on a collar. 
“Why didn’t you play nicely this afternoon? 
Do you think other people like you more, or 
less, when you play nicely? H’m-m?” 

At last the ironing is done. It is twenty 
minutes past five, and time to call the other 
children in. As they file past the sink, she 
wipes faces and hands with a sponge. Now 
she should do sev- 
eral things at once: 
undress Mike, start 
supper, and think 
about Colleen, 
whose happy noises 
are beginning to turn 
into fussing. It is a 
moment when_ her 
mind is working in 
six directions. 

But a little later 
the five older chil- 
dren are all in night 
clothes before TV 
(she has put Mike 
in his herself) and 
she is setting five 
places in the kitchen, 
putting a jar of baby 
food in a pan of 
warm water. The 
four older children 
will eat around a 
card table, Mike will 
manage in the high 
chair, with his plate 
on the pulled-out 
breadboard. While 
they eat, she will 
feed Colleen. About 
the time they are fin- 
ished Jay will be home, somewhere around 
seven, and he and she will have their own 
dinner later. 

No extra ironing has been done, and her 
best efforts have gone into making judgments 
and decisions about which no one cared but 
children. Except for her telephone call, she 
has spoken all afternoon to no one over eight 
years old. Afternoons pretty much like it lay 
behind and ahead of her as far as the mind’s 
eye could see. 


Lou | struggled 


Jeanne and Jay O’Connor moved into their 
house on Dronfield Avenue, Sylmar, Cali- 
fornia, in July of 1954, seven and a half years 
and five children after their marriage. It is 
the first house they have owned, and they feel 
they have found a bargain in the under- 
$15,000 range that they could afford. 

Sylmar is north of Los Angeles in the San 
Fernando Valley. The valley is a spillway for 
the vast population movement into the Los 
Angeles area, and Sylmar is an attractive 
real-estate development at its western end. It 
is set in dense, silvery olive groves, and it 
achieved a post office only last year. Around 
the corner from the O’Connors’ house are 
still unpaved roads, but Dronfield Avenue it- 
self is paved and well settled. Their neighbors 
on either side are only a few yards away, and 
the three houses account for fourteen children. 

Their house is a cheerful salmon stucco 
with rich redwood trim. In front, their new 
grass has done well, and Jeanne has a bed 
filled with rosebushes. Inside, the house has 
hardwood floors, big bedroom closets with 
sliding doors, and two bathrooms. The living 
room has warm redwood paneling on the 
fireplace wall, and its picture windows face 
south into an olive grove. There are three 
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Mothers! 





Wonderful New 


First Aid for Childrens 
Skin Injuries ! 


Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid anti- 
septics which may sting and actually burn 
delicate tissues—new Unguentine works 
these four ways: 


1. Relieves pain fast! 


2. Provides long-lasting protection 
against infection! 


3. Promotes healing! 


4. Prevents gauze from sticking 
to the injury! 


For sunburn, too—new Unguentine relieves pain; 
gives real burn medication. Washes off—no stain! 






A Norwich Product 


New Improved 


UNGUENTINE™ 
with DIANESTOL® 


the miracle pain-reliever 


AMAZE YOUR FRIENDS 


tie BOWS like this 


Create exciting gift wrappings. 
Follow instructions in this book. 


Send only \Q¢ for your Copy es 
RIPPL-TIE Products Company S 
2725 WEST ARMITAGE e« 









TYING 


AND GIFT WRAPPINGS 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 





Only Davol Nursers 
can be adjusted to 
suit your baby’s feed- 
ing speed. Work 
equally well with 
thick or thin formula. 


Just loosen collar ; 
to speed up flow. ema 
Tighten it to slow j 

down flow. Adjusts 


with finger-tip ease. 
Nursers won't leak. 
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For free copy of 





‘Baby Feeding Made Easier,” 
write: Davol Rubber Company 





Dept. L-6-7, Providence 2, R. |. Inthe Cali 
Expecting? Please let us NURSER 
know when. = 


bedrooms. The three older girls sleep in one, 
Pat and Mike in another, and Colleen, who 
was born last January, sleeps at least tem- 
porarily in her bassinet in Jeanne and Jay’s 
room. The family has no plans for moving. 
“This is our home,” says Jeanne quickly at 
the suggestion. 

Jeanne’s living room gives an impression of 
sunshine, pretty china lamps, and ivy planters, 
and it almost invariably looks the way it was 
meant to. ‘Neighbors wonder why it isn’t 
more cluttered,’ Jeanne says, ‘“‘but even Mike 
has picked up the habit of putting his toys 
away when he is through.” She is probably 
proudest, and justly so, of her own embroidery 
which hangs framed on the living-room walls. 
Her most recently finished, for which a gold 
frame was selected with great care (and a rela- 
tively large investment) and which hangs on 
the redwood paneling, is of the Sacred Heart. 
It has been blessed by their priest, and to the 
O’Connors this means an extra blessing is 
upon their home. 

Jeanne’s compact kitchen has black-and- 
white polka-dot curtains and a view of the 
mountains from the window over her sink. 
“T love to watch them change,” she ‘says. 
“They are beautiful at every time of year.” 
She has an electric fryer which she loves, and 
a toaster that hasn’t worked for two years. 
“It’s quicker to toast lots of pieces at once in 
the oven anyway.” The kitchen clock is kept 
ten minutes fast on purpose, and next to the 
sink is a drainer perpetually loaded to the 
gunwales with flowered five-ounce glasses and 
plasticware. “I dry the silver, but that’s all.” 
The card table that the children eat from is 
wedged between the refrigerator and the entry 
to the living room, and when it is pulled out 
to accommodate four, the entry is blocked. 

Jeanne and Jay are satisfied with their 
house, but its location is a big factor in their 
lives. The problems all suburbanites face are 
aggravated by the fact that Greater Los 
Angeles is more spread out than any other 
city in the United States, and they are on an 
extreme fringe. The nearest supermarket is 
three miles down a boulevard under the 
mountains; other stores and their church are 
in San Fernando, six miles east on Route 99, 
a six-lane highway clogged with vicious traffic 
all the time. Jeanne does not know how to 
drive, and Jay is gone at least eleven hours of 
the day, six days a week, with the family’s 
1950 station wagon. 

Jay O’Connor (his full name is John Joseph 
Gerald Patrick Paul, but even for his tele- 
phone listing he has reduced it to John J.) is a 
comanager of the Burbank Plumbing Supply 
Company, a wholesale store. The store opens 
seven days a week at eight A.M., and stays 
open seven nights a week “until the customers 
stop coming.” Jay and his fellow manager 
take turns staying late. On early nights Jay 
may be home by seven, on late nights he may 


' be at the store till after nine. Since he is look- 
i ing forward to becoming a co-owner, he does 


not mind giving it time on this scale. Besides, 
he has one day off a week (usually Wednesday 
or Thursday), and this schedule is a relief 
compared with what it has been. 

Jay, thirty-five, is a tall (six feet one), thin 
Canadian with a good-natured, male sort of 
face and an engaging voice and smile. Jeanne 
will tell anyone who hasn’t met him, “Every- 
one likes him right away. And when you get 
to know him, you love him.” 


H. accepts the responsibilities of providing 
for his large family seriously, but with a 
mature self-confidence. Up until this year he 
had worked for eleven years for a large 
wholesale-hardware firm. As its salesman for 
the San Fernando Valley territory, he drove 
himself to a seven-day week. He made a 
break in 1954 to try another job, but was back 
within six months. The firm made him an 
“indoors” salesman, which meant smaller 
commissions, and he became a weekend sales- 
man for the Burbank store to make family 
ends meet. This put him back on his seven- 
day week again, earning in all just under 
$5000 a year. 

Then the owner of the Burbank store, who 
wanted Jay full time, agreed to incorporate 
and move Jay and another salesman into man- 
agement positions with an option to buy 
stock. This involved some risk, but it seemed 


to Jay worth taking, and with the first of this 
year he made the jump. His salary is now $600 
a month, and at the end of the year he will 
receive a bonus of up to $5000, depending on 
the gross profit of the store. Prospects are 
good for the maximum bonus’ being reached. 

Jay’s income may thus reach $12,200 this 
year, but he and Jeanne will not feel any 
effects on their standard of living for some 
time. For at least the next five years all bonus 
money will go into store stock. Their in- 
creased monthly cash has gone so far into 
paying past-due bills and the expenses of 
Colleen. A rare splurge came when Jay one 
day handed Jeanne a five-dollar bill, and told 
her to let him know when it was gone. Jeanne 
had never before had any money in the house 
at all, for the only regular shopping she does 
is fro the breadman, and he is paid monthly. 
In eriergencies, she would borrow from the 
older children’s piggy banks. She says, ““Now 
I feel like a millionaire.” 

The new job has eased, but not solved, the 
vexing problem of transportation. Haircuts 
and new shoes are scheduled on Jay’s day off. 
He manfully assumes the marketing, too, on 
his way home from Burbank. His usual entry 
by the kitchen door in the evenings is preceded 
by a huge carton in his arms containing meat, 
frozen vegetables and five quarts of milk. He 
is apt to have forgotten paper napkins. Jeanne 
tells him when she is out of staples, but the 
selection of their menus is up to him. 

Other needs are met (when they are met) 
through the fact that the O’Connors are not 
living in a vacuum, but in a community. 
Jeanne finds neighborliness in varying degrees 
up and down Dronfield Avenue, but she has 
meshed gears with several young matrons 
whose problems compare with her own. She is 
convinced that Dotty Vest, across the street, 
‘has unselfishness in her nature” to a marvel- 
ous degree. Jeanne and Dotty have traded 
baby-sitting, and last year Dotty took care of 
Jeanne’s children when Jeanne made trips to 
her obstetrician. This was no small favor, for 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


W. are sure you have seen Swimples without knowing 
what they were. Swimples are simple-minded swimmers. They 
think that all the rules made for swimmers at pools and 
beaches and lakes are for everybody to follow but themselves. 
They pay no attention to what they are 
told about when to go into the water. 
They think nobody knows as well as they 
do how they should behave in swimming. 
What their parents say or what signs say 
means nothing to them until they just 
don’t come up at all and Swimples be- 
come poor, poor fish for the last time. 


WERE You A SWIMPLE THIS MONTH? 
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Jeanne had to leave at twelve-thirty and 
three buses in order to be at her dog 
North Hollywood office by three. She 
faithfully all winter, for in a previous 
nancy she missed her doctor’s appoin 
two months in a row and came down 
pyelitis, a kidney inflammation. She was 
pitalized for five days, but if she had 
those appointments the trouble might 
been avoided. 


The Witherses (John and Nativida) 
Catholic neighbors, but the two families } 
each other only slightly until Jeanne’s 
phone rang one day last fall. ‘‘Nati” 
expecting her fourth baby in October, 
she needed someone to care for her threet 
while she was in the hospital. “I had alr 
called several friends,’ Nati says, “but | 
had all said ‘I'll let you know if I heg 
anyone,’ and let it go at that. Jeanne of 
to look after my three herself, because 
she has babies she counts on friends to| 
her children. When I objected, she said ¢ 
try to help me. Soon she was back or 
phone with the name of a neighbor who wa. 
to earn some money.” | 
This brought the families together, an¢ 
Witherses found that Jeanne was mi 
Mass because of Jay’s Sunday job. (Je 
has made several heroic trips by bus to 
shepherding five children, pregnant he 
but it took three hours and cost $1.02 ine” 
fares.) Since then, John, a schoolteache 
been coming to the O’Connors’ house 
after five-thirty on Sunday mornings so Je} 
and Jay can go to six-o’clock Mass. Rec) 
John has undertaken to get up earlier on 
days, too, in order to drive Mary Annand K} 
to school on his way to his own schooll|)g 
These are practical relationships in 
neighborhood, but some cheerful frills ¢ 
with them. Before Colleen was born, Jear: 
friends gave her a baby shower. A neig| 
with a car may drop by, saying, “I’m g 
up to the drugstore. Can I get anything 
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ry is financial secretary for a nearby 
s of Columbus council, and this means 
y night work for Jay, but an annual 
as party for the children, a dance once 
e moon, and a circle of friends. 
n Jeanne was pregnant with Mike she 
{an activity to ward off loneliness, and 
upon a mission circle of housewives 
ould meet in the evenings in one an- 


j/3, and has grown to seventeen. Their 
is collecting and packing clothes for 
4 and Japan, and they are now an official 
<n under the Los Angeles Catholic dio- 
= ‘We have seventy children among us, 
Oo more expecting. We meet monthly, 
dive enjoy it thoroughly. When we're 
sh working we have dessert and coffee, 
1 2 talk our heads off. But we never gossip 
g catty.” 
and Jeanne have old friends from other 


save some family. Jay, who was born 
i large Winnipeg family of eight, has 


tr parent alive now, but four of his sis- 


e, an only child, has a mother and step- 
who live in an apartment in East Los 


yer, are pretty well smothered under the 
4f suburban living. Everyone lives too far 
4) for casual visiting; most of them are 


‘e’s mother has an executive job at one 
»s Angeles’ big department stores, and 
-yartment is an hour and a quarter away 
tr. “She is terribly fond of the grand- 
ten,” says Jeanne, “and she buys clothes 
‘gh the store for them that we really 
But she is not Catholic herself, and she 
proved when Mike came along. When 
en was on the way she almost gave us 
a bad job. Several months after she had 
off us, she called to ask how I was, and 
w that was her way of making up. She 
een through a lot herself, and I think as 
ets older she is thinking more about the 
Jay and I see things.” 

nne’s mother is no baby sitter, but when 
gencies happen the non-Sylmar ties are a 
e that has to be mustered. When the 
id baby, Kathy, was born, one of Jay’s 
s took Mary Ann, and Jeanne had a 
at home with just the new baby on her 
after she was out of the hospital. This 
2d a policy of farming out all the children 
o weeks when a new arrival comes that 
e and Jay have managed to keep ever 
. “When a baby is due,” says Jeanne, ‘I 
for the phone to ring and a friend to say, 
I take one of the children for you?’ I’ve 
had any trouble with that problem at 
The first person to offer when Colleen 
due was an old friend who has seven of 
wn.” Jeanne and Jay received, in all, 
e two-week invitations this January, 
of them for more than one child. 


ine and Jay’s life is hardly one of ease, 
it is lit by several flames that make it 
ensely meaningful to them. One of these 
ir deep affection for each other. “Jay 
I think alike on everything that’s im- 
ant,” Jeanne says. 

ich has an almost reverent picture of fam- 
fe, and the intrinsic value of it, and they 
ichieving it concretely together. Each be- 
S in raising the children carefully, and 
support each other in disciplining them. 
Jay who complains. ‘I wish I could help 
ne more,” rather than Jeanne. Jeanne has 
d in Jay the closeness she has always 
ted. “I can’t think of anything worse than 
ing secrets from your husband. He knows 
ything about me—and I know everything 
it him. Maybe that sounds. . . you know, 
1ough it might not be true. But it is, I 
y it is. That’s the way Jay and I are.”’ 
light that is just as steady for them both 
ir religion. It is one they came to by very 
rent paths. Jay has always been devout. 
young man he dreamed of being a doc- 
but his father, a successful merchant in 


Winnipeg, steered him to two college years of 
accounting and business management. These 
were interrupted by seven years in the Euro- 
pean theater as a sergeant in the Canadian 
army. After the war the University of London 
made classes available to members of the 
Canadian expeditionary forces, and Jay at- 
tended enough lectures to become interested 
in psychiatry. He came home in 1946, decided 
to try his future in the United States, and 
came to Los Angeles that same year. He 
settled for a business career, but there has 
always been a part of him that admires un- 
worldly ends. Nevertheless, having been born 
and raised in the Catholic church, neither 


Sunday Mass nor the sight of many brothers 
and sisters frisking noisily together is miracu- 
lous or strange. 

To Jeanne, both are relatively new, and 
bring a sense of wonder. 

Jeanne’s parents married very young, and 
she was a baby when they were divorced. Her 
childhood was spent with friends, aunts and 
paternal grandparents in and around Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Freeport, Illinois. 
At intervals she lived in apartments with her 
mother, and she remembers now being afraid 
of the dark when she was left alone at night. 

Jeanne spent her last high-school years liv- 
ing in St. Paul with her Aunt May, and it was 


ce Se 


tae 


here that she began to find some kind of 
emotional footing for herself. She was pretty, 
and popular in her class at school. One day 
when she was seventeen she walked in the 
door of her Aunt May’s house and said, “I 
want to become a Catholic.” 

Her family was astonished, for it was, if 
anything, “sort of Presbyterian.”’ But nothing 
shook Jeanne’s conviction, or has since. She 
took instruction from a priest who was later 
to become Pat’s godparent, and after five 
months entered the church. Almost right 
away she began to “‘pray so hard for a good 
Catholic husband and a large family, because 
I never had one before.” 





Afterglow,’ painted by Norman Rockwell to show baby's happy response to a Swift meat meal. 


Swifts new smoother meats 
are easy to enjoy...easy to digest! 


@ Held in the haven of your arms, baby’s 
aglow with a warm feeling of well-being 
after a happy feeding of the new Swift’s 
Meats. And your peace of mind is complete 
in these precious moments of shared con- 
tentment. 

How satisfying .. . the wonderful flavors 
and creamy-smooth texture of Swift’s 
Strained Meats! They feel soft as velvet on 
baby’s delicate tongue and they're just as 
digestible as milk. 


How comforting for you to know these 
fine 100% meats are just as good for your 
baby as they taste. Abundantly rich in pro- 
teins, vitamins and minerals, they help build 


strong bones and good red blood. 


Why don’t you let Swift's Meats help 
provide the foundation for good health for 
your baby? There are 8 varieties to serve— 
all tempting in flavor and brimful of natural 
meat nourishment. Remember Swift’s Egg 


Yolks, too—for vitamin A and iron. 


MEATS FOR BABIES 


Swifts most precious product 
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The war years took first Jeanne’s mother, 
then Jeanne, to Los Angeles. Jeanne had an 
office job and was lonely until a friend guided 
her to a church club for young people. In 
1946 another newcomer, a tall young veteran 
from Canada, joined the club, took one look 
at Jeanne, and decided she was just what he 
had been fighting for. Jay wasted no time. 
Jeanne says, “At first | thought he was an 


awful pest. I had two other beaux who were 
better-looking. But he grows on you.” She 
smiles, with pride written upon her face. 
They were married in February of 1947, 
rented a small apartment in Santa Monica, 
and their first baby, Mary Ann, was born ten 





months later. In March of 1949 Kathleen was 
born. Rents for larger apartments seemed 
frighteningly high, so they bought a roll-away 
bed for the little Santa Monica quarters and 
stayed there with the two babies. And 1950 
was barely launched when Jeanne was preg- 
nant again with Patrick. 

This was a critical period for the young girl 
with the immensely serious ideals. Mary Ann, 
who had been an easy baby, took to resenting 
Kathy, and Kathy was a feeding problem. 
Every time Jeanne gave her a bottle she would 
arch her back and howl, a trying experience 
for an uncertain mother. “I found myself 
scolding the girls all day long, and I knew 


ESTHER WILLIAMS SAYS: 


“Get in the Swim 








THE FLAVOR 


YOU 


LIKE. 


... ls Canada Dry Time!” 


Esther Williams, with sons Benjie and Kim, beside one of the 


new Esther Williams Swimming Pools on sale nationally. See 
your local dealer for the “Esther Williams Swim Pool Pak.” 
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BS like Esther Williams and her 
family! Dip into the cool, 
quenching refreshment of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale— 
deliciously dry, not too sweet. 
Or head for the raft of other 
tempting Canada Dry flavors, 


including all your True Fruit ie 


favorites. Last one in will 
be lucky if there’s any left— 
it’s Canada Dry time! 


Hi-Spot Lemon Soda + Cream Soda > Ginger Ale 










THE NAME YOU KNOW 
True Fruit Orange + True Fruit Black Cherry « Grape » Root Beer * Spur Cola 


they were nice girls. Having been an only 
child, I wanted people to like me, and to raise 
my children right and do things just right. I 
was still learning, yet here was my third al- 
ready on the way. I wanted it, but it was way 
ahead of me. It was coming so fast.” 

With a third coming, they had to move. 
They found a two-bedroom apartment in 
North Hollywood, and their rent jumped 
from $35 a month to $75. Jeanne’s recreation 
was taking the little girls into an open court- 
yard and sitting in the din of two dozen chil- 
dren playing at once. She found herself break- 
ing down into tears at unexpected times, un- 
willingly. “Jay would come home and find me 
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and say, ‘What’s the matter?’ I didn’t | 
myself. I would promise him there was 
ing I was unhappy about, except maybe 
Ann’s and Kathy’s fighting.” 

Jeanne was sensible enough to know 
thing was wrong, however, and she 
thought of going to see a psychiatrist 
was promptly dismissed as prohibitive j 
A general practitioner was no help. He ¢ 
ously announced, “You need either hely 
vacation,” but he gave no practical sued 
for making either possible. 

“I would get the desire just to go 
run—out the door.” A simple calculatioy 
her that she hadn’t been away from theb 
for a single day for a year. 

One great day, Jeanne splurged $5 
woman to come in from noon until six o’¢ 
She was well along with Patrick by noy 
she dressed in her best maternity smock 
solemnly took the trolley into Hollywo d 
by herself. She had no money to spend al 
so she walked up and down Hollywood 
levard, first on one side, then on the o 
looking in the store windows. “‘I just enj 
that day thoroughly. I even enjoyed the tr 
ride home. I sat and looked at all the pe 
and thought, ‘I am still part of the worl) 
had forgotten there were so many pe 
Trance 

Pat was born that September, and life 
busier than ever. But one day when Pat| 
four months old, Jeanne’s mother teleph¢ 
to chat. In the middle of their conve al 


Jeanne found herself in one of her unwa 
Uo UU uU UU 


bursts of tears. “I couldn’t stop crying. ¥ 


She riseth also while it is yet night, 

and giveth meat to her household, 

and a portion to her maidens. 
Proverbs 31:15 


She girdeth her loins with strength, 
and strengtheneth her arms. 


Proverbs 31:17 
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didn’t want my mother to think I was 1 
happy—especially with Jay—or that anyth 
serious was wrong. I knew it was just mysel] 

Her mother responded with some very ¢¢ 
crete help. “Why don’t you come stay in @ 
apartment for a while and just rest? Yo 
have it all to yourself in the daytime, and } 
wouldn’t bother you in the evenings. N¢ 
don’t try to bring any children, not even : 
baby.” 

Jeanne did insist on bringing tiny Pat, b 
she and Jay arranged to pay a neighbor $8 
day to look after the girls until Jay got ho 
at nights. They had all settled on an absen| 
of two weeks, but in the changed atmosphet 
with time to write letters, read and tend 
her own inner thoughts, Jeanne recovert 
fast. “I knew I was really normal, and it wi 
a relief.”’ She slipped back to Jay and the gi 
early, in time for her wedding anniversary. 

Jeanne laughs now. “‘I felt fine when | gé 
back, although I got pregnant again rigl 
away. It took another three years, like 
first one, for a second breakdown to bui 
up.” Jeanne did have a second bout wi 
depression after Mike was born. During 
intervening three years Peggy had come an 
they had had to move to their first house— 
rented one in Burbank. There followed 
whole year of nonpregnancy, but with 195 
came, in quick succession, the fifth pregnancy 
the pyelitis attack, another move back t 
North Hollywood, and the discovery thi 
Peggy had a congenital hip ailment, of a ty, 
fairly common among girl babies. Mike wi 
born in August of 1953, and all during hi 
first year Peggy was in casts and braces an 
had to be cared for in bed. (“She was a sain 
through it all,” says Jeanne.) In July of 195 
they bought the SyJmar house. Jay had neithe 
savings nor a U.S. veteran’s loan to help him 
but he was able to borrow the small dow 
payment of $500. At about the same time. 
Peggy came out of her final braces. Jeannt 
believes Peggy is a little small for her age, 
and attributes this to the hip trouble, but Peg; 
is now a completely normal runabout. 
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“Axe was nearly a year and a half old, and 
‘2 was not pregnant, when she began to 
j/red and nervous again. The muscles 
her neck and shoulders would knot up 
<)n as she was awake. It was “‘a little bit” 
ene first time, but this time she did not 
ite so helpless or ashamed. ‘‘My mother 
-d her apartment again, and I started on 
> one that day, calling friends to take the 
en.” 

s time Jeanne went alone to her mother’s 
actayed a week and a half. When she came 
he stepped into the swing of things at 
although a mild reaction pursued her. 
ne yund herself feeling overwhelmed again, 
; iis time she fought back sternly. “I tried 


AA 






ip myself out of it—and I did. I decided 
and there, no more of these rests.” 


2se experiences have deepened Jeanne’s 
‘faith over the years. She gets real 
j ual pleasure from the Sacred Heart on 
yving-room wall, from the miraculous 
el she wears about her neck. But there is 
yd deal more to her religion than ritual. 
‘eels, in essence, that God will take care 


‘rand her family, even when ‘“‘we don’t 
























uly, “I’m not a fanatic. I believe every 
yn has to find his religion for himself.” 
t she tells the story of the blankets as an 
‘ple. “A friend had loaned us some 
-<ets, and we were still using them when 
soved into the Sylmar house. He suddenly 
ed them himself, and of course we had to 
n them, even though we couldn’t just go 
ind buy enough blankets for us all just 
| That same week was our anniversary, 
we were going to go out with our friends 
ays. We went to their house that evening 
‘Donna called me into their bedroom. She 
pulling down a pile of blankets from the 
t shelf. She said, “We’ve just converted 
tric blankets, and we wondered if you 
d use these.’”’ 

e O’Connors were interviewed by a local 
spaper last year in connection with pub- 
for the local Community Chest cam- 
, because Children’s Hospital, a Chest 
ficiary, had footed most of the bills for 
xy’s hip dislocation. The reporter mis- 
ed Jeanne as saying, “We will be happy 
as many children as God will send us.” 
anne had really said, ““We will be happy 
as many children as God feels we can 
dle.” She says, “Jay and I don’t go out of 
way to have children. I went almost two 
after Mike before I was pregnant again. 
ooth think God will send only as many as 
feels we can handle, as long as we are a 
thy family. We probably wouldn’t have 
ight we could handle six—yet we have!” 
here is order in Jeanne’s house, and order 
eanne’s world. The gentle composure of 
face and ways is evidence that she has a 
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source of strength outside herself. As she 
washes dishes at her sink she might look out 
her window at the bold San Gabriel Moun- 
tains and say, in the words of the 121Ist Psalm, 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.” 

Jeanne says of her children, ‘“‘They’ve 
learned to adjust fast to things. They’ve had 
to,” and the same could be said of Jeanne and 
Jay. Jay thinks a lot about the future. He’s a 
big coffee drinker, and at night he lies on the 
living-room couch looking at TV too long 
before going to bed. Jeanne says, “I have to 
remind him you can’t be a good Catholic and 
a worrier.”’ But the fact remains that they are, 
as Jeanne puts it, handling things. They are 
excited and proud of Jay’s new job. In spite 
of his intensive working schedule, they man- 
age a warm family life. On nice summer 
evenings they take a cookstove to a park and 
enjoy a family supper out of doors. Last sum- 
mer Jay took his first week’s vacation since 
their marriage. “We didn’t spend a single day 
at home,” Jay remembers. “We went to every 
park around, with the kids piled in the car. I 
mowed the grass the night after I went back 
to work.” 

This year Jay hopes to catch up a little 
about the house, putting to use some long- 
idle tools in the garage. ““Whatever I do on 
my day off, I give it half the day. I have the 
boys on my back the other half.’ Jeanne adds, 
“When Jay is home, you can always find Pat 
and Mike half an inch from his heels.” 


Fer all their stamina and self-sufficiency, 
however, the O’Connors could hardly func- 
tion if it were not for their own community 
of family and friends. Having babies, getting 
to doctors, putting clothes on backs and 
blankets on beds have become social proc- 
esses. Jeanne is so alerted to opportunities for 
exchanging help that it constantly surprises 
her it isn’t done more often. Nati Withers 
remembers the time she and Jeanne first 
traded baby sitting. “Jeanne telephoned to 
ask if I could pick up some little things at the 
drugstore, and I said I could because I was 
going out to get my hair done. I said, ‘John 
and I are going out next Saturday, and I 
haven’t had it done for half a year.’ Jeanne 
said, ‘Who’s baby-sitting for you that night?’ 
and I said, ‘We haven’t got anybody yet.’ 
Jeanne said, ‘The mission circle is having its 
annual potluck supper tomorrow night and 
Jay and I have no baby sitter either. How 
about you sitting for us tomorrow, and I'll 
come over and sit for you on Saturday?” 
Nati quickly agreed, thereby saving each 
family about $2 and entering into her first 
traded baby sitting. “Nobody had ever asked 
me to before,’ she says, somewhat in awe. 
Jeanne is sure the opportunities for this 
sort of thing are not exploited nearly enough. 
“There are older women right in the neigh- 
borhood who complain, ‘I have nothing to 





HOW THE O’CONNORS 
SPEND THEIR MONEY EACH MONTH 


Jay’s income this year has jumped from $400 to $600 a month, but he 
and Jeanne still don’t budget precisely. “Jay just pays all the bills at the 
end of the month, and that’s it.” Increased cash has gone partly into in- 
creased food and medical expenses that have come with their sixth baby, 
born this January, partly into big jump in income tax (from $7 to $50 
monthly, including Social Security). But Jeanne now gets $5 spending 
allowance, and for the first time they have budgeted sums for recreation 
($2), vacations ($3) and savings ($20). Some months those dollars are 
there, some months they aren’t. O’Connors still hold clothing expenses to 


minimum, rarely hire a baby sitter. 


Food. $160.00 
Clothing a. 10.00 
Home payments and 

property tax. 124.00 
Fuel, light, water. 12.00 
Meclephone. |. 4... . 7.00 
Insurance. ut 30.00 
Medical and dental. 35.00 
Recreation. 2.00 
Church. ae 5.00 
Furniture and appliances 18.00 
Car expenses. 88.00 


2.00 
3.00 


Household supplies . 
Dry cleaning, shoe repair 
Children’s school 
expenses. 15.00 
Club dues. nef: 2.00 
Magazines, newspapers . 1.50 
Cigarettes. 5.00 
Vacation fund . 3.00 
Savings fund. 20.00 
Income tax, Social 
Security 
Jeanne’s allowance . 


50.00 
5.00 


$597.50 





do! Just think what it would mean to the 
younger mothers if, just once in a while, the 
older ones would say, “You go off for an after- 
noon.’ [t would mean so much.” 


Jeanne and Jay are sure that the future 
holds many fine things for them, but they 
have already achieved the main things they 
want. At the end of the evening meal Jeanne 
wheels the sleepy Colleen back to the quiet 
bedroom, and she may have time to clear 
away the dishes and put up the two older 
girls’ hair before Jay gets home. At quarter 
of eight there is a fifteen-minute TV program 
called The Rosary, and the family nightly 
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forms around the screen and says the rosary 
together. Then it is bedtime for the children. 
Still ahead of Jeanne are dishes to wash and 
three lunches to pack for tomorrow, but first 
she will have a tranquil meal with Jay, during 
which they can both talk. 

The children kiss her good night and hop 
off, except for Mike, whom Jay has swept up 
in his arms. Talking down to the dark-haired 
little boy, Jay enters the boys’ bedroom and 
dumps him in his crib. Jay bends over him in 
the dark. “You love your daddy? Aw-w— 
come on, love your daddy.’’ His voice drops 
to a croon, and it doesn’t matter at all if Mike 
doesn’t answer back. ““Daddy loves you.” END 
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E i" it’s worth protecting .. . it’s worth 


SARAN WRAP 


ADDED PROTECTION 





Garden-fresh salads stay crisp and tempting when you 
give them Saran Wrap* protection. What’s more, this moisture- 
proof plastic lets you fix your salads at your leisure—’way ahead of 
time. It holds freshness in for hours. 





FREEZE YOUR STEAKS 
in tough, plastic Saran 
Wrap. It prevents freezer 
burn and makes a wonder- 
ful difference in their flavor 
and freshness. 


The wrap that sets new standards 


of added protection 





BUTTER IS PROTECTED 
even from cut onions when 
they’re kept in a tight cover 
of Saran Wrap .. . the 
wrap that keeps odors in 
their place. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 
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PICNIC FOODS 
look better and taste better 
when they’re packed in 
sparkling-clear Saran Wrap. 
Everything is in plain sight 
... fresh and ddlteious 
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Ever-blooming begonias and petunias here in front; zinnias 
around the sides; and on the fence, cypress vine, with red 
morning-glories closing up in the face of the afternoon sun. 


AXn all-to -yourself 


RICHARD PRATT 





Architectur nd Garden Editor of the Journal 

In favor of the old-fashioned rustic fence is the fact 
that it was friendly looking. It made good neigh- 
bors. But the bark shredded off untidily, the slender 
rails would sag, and you could see right through it. 
So here by keeping its one good quality and cor- 
recting its bad ones we gave real outdoor privacy 
to what could be either a city or a suburban back 
yard that had been altogether too friendly before. 
When the late-afternoon sun gets around more to 
the left, the shade will be welcome just in time to 
light the charcoal. Yet there are sunny days in 
winter when this well-protected patio can be as 


balmy as a back yard somewhere in the South. 


yard for less 


than 
$200 


As for the floor, new bricks will do if you can’t 
get used ones. Lay them flat on a level bed of sand 
or cinders, and in a pattern of two-foot squares in 
a grid of creosoted 2x4’s on edge. A panel of pav- 
ing to one side here was painted white and called the 
kitchen. For the fence, any wood in the round which 
is Slender and straight will do. Ask a lumber dealer, 
beanpole supplier, county agent or even a fence 


maker where to get it cheap. But strip the bark off 


first. And when the fence is up and fully dry, paint 
it off-white. The picture ought to make it plain how 
a fence like this of similar height or length can be 
made to form any level, square enclosure. 





GARAGE 


SOOee EDS 60 tes CST ETTS SOTO ESTE UT NOTTS ETE BHO OE CREED 


The far side you face dead ahead becomes a 
windbreak in winter; garage, gate and house 
are protection on right, and the side toward 
the back door is open for sun, air, view, con- 
venience. The two-foot squares tell the size. 








Quick start for fried chicken: 





Just pour your shortening 
; —delicate Wesson Oil 










digging out shortening. Wesson Oil is instantly No waste with Wesson—it’s thrifty. You fill your Safer for digestion. Even costliest solid shortenings 


ly when you are—convenient and easy to pour fryer just to the depth you need. You see when smoke at 380°. Wesson heats far higher without 
good frying. Wesson is instant shortening with Wesson reaches the proper level. It’s sparkling pure smoking or burning. So you’re surer always of 
he matchless delicacy of finest salad oil. liquid. There’s no waiting for it to melt. digestible fried foods with fresh, good taste. 


Delicate salad oil makes the finest shortenine- Wesson Oil 





REVEAL ALL YOUR 


NESTLE COLORTINT intensifies your 


atural hair shade with deeper, 
_lenger-lasting color or adds the 
~ wonderful NEW color you’ye always 
dreamed of. More than a rinse but 
not a permanent dye — Lanolin-rich 
COLORTINT cleverly blends tell-tale 
gray, streaked or faded hair to rich, 


youthful beauty. 10 beautiful shades. 


Ya oltre 


YW [AL COLORINSE or COLORTINT 


Professional applications also available at beauty shops 


Dn at- mth 
deodorant 
that deals 
Vata Medal 
cause... 


not just 
a cover-up! 


NO MATTER HOW ACTIVE YOU ARE—New Yodora’s exclusive 
antibiotic Pertexol stops odor safely around the clock. 


New YODORA is not just a chemical cover-up 
—its exclusive antibiotic action combined with 
other potent ingredients stops the growth of 
axillary skin bacteria which cause odor. 

Join the parade of active men and women 
who have discovered the miracle antibiotic 
action of New Yodora. It is longer-lasting, 
fragrant deodorant protection. 

Don’t gamble with irritating chemical de- 
odorants when you can insure yourself with 
New Yodora! 

Ask your druggist—he’s the man to see about any drug 
or cosmetic need! 


A PRODUCT OF McKESSON & ROBBINS 












ANTIBIOTIC 


Kaun 7 o% 4a 
* Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 
” . 
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FABULOUS FORMULA DIET 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


pronouncement hurt and discouraged me 
more than anything else. So I continued to 
gorge just to show people “I didn’t care.” 

There were, of course, many other things 
that made me feel like an unwanted outsider. 
In high school, girls liked me well enough, but 
they never asked me to join their clubs or take 
part in their social activities. In my senior 
year, when all the other girls were making 
plans for the prom, mother said hopefully, 
““Rosaline, you must go—/’// buy the tickets.”’ 
“But, mother, that’s a waste,’’ I insisted, “I 
won’t be asked.”’ She got the tickets anyway 
(such an optimist!) and selected a lovely white 
dress for me to wear. But the tickets and dress 
were never used, and I spent prom night at 
home, in tears. 

In college, I never had a date. Boys just 
didn’t notice me. There was a sorority I 
wanted so much to make, but the girls had a 
reputation for being the most attractive on 
the campus. Naturally, I would have spoiled 
that. They would say, ““Ros, you have such a 
pretty face, why don’t you ¢ry to reduce?” 

I did try to diet all through my teens. But 
I'd lose, gain, lose, gain and become discour- 
aged. Then, to make up for the mess I was 
making of my life, ’'d eat to soothe myself. 

It wasn’t until I knew I wanted to become a 
teacher that I realized the vital importance of 
trimming myself down to a reasonable size. 
Fatties can’t get teachers’ licenses; it’s a law. 
If you’re overweight, you’re out. At just about 
that time, a friend told me about losing 60 
poundsat the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research in New York City. ‘““Why don’t you 
find out about it for yourself?’’ he suggested. 

My parents approved the idea. They felt 
that it was a radical step, but that if it would 
reduce me, it would be well worth taking. 
After making preliminary arrangements, I en- 
tered the hospital as a volunteer patient in 
September, 1954. By then, my on-again, off- 
again diets had reduced my weight to 190 
pounds. Still a huge load for a 5’ 234” 18-year- 
old girl to be carrying. It had been explained 
to me that for the first 4 months’ hospital stay, 
I would be on the formula to maintain my 
weight (for the metabolic studies going on at 
the hospital) and that I would have to wait 
until January, 1955, to be given the formula 
in smaller quantities to enable me to reduce. 
This meant, of course, that I was giving up 
almost a year of my life—a full college year— 
for the purpose of making myself over. But 
losing weight, to me, meant becoming a hu- 
man being again. This was literally my 
“chance of a lifetime.” 

I lost 50 pounds in 5 months. For the first 
2'% months I was given 900 calories’ worth of 
formula, divided into six equal portions and 
distributed throughout the day. Later, when 
my reduction began to level off, my formula 
was reduced to 600 calories. The formula, the 


MODERN MOTHER GOOSE 


By C. S. JENNISON 


Wee Willie Winkie 

Runs through the town, 
Upstairs and downstairs 
In his nightgown. 
Upstairs and downstairs 
Dressed the same as he, 
Run my little daughters, 


When there’s company. 


If Lucy Locket 

Lost her pocket, 

It wasn’t empty, I’ve a hunch. 
Chances are ten to one it held 


The money for her lunch. 


One, two. Tie a shoe. 


Three, four. Scold some more. 


























multiple-vitamin mixture and water were 
had. Oddly—maybe partly because I wa 
desperately determined to reduce—I neve, 
hungry, I never missed my regular meg 
home or the fatty-foods I devoured each 
Just the wonder of weighing in each morn 
and seeing the scales go down, was an i 
scribable thrill to me! 

At the end of my diet, I weighed 140 pou 
The doctors prescribed a daily mainteng 
diet for me (approximately 1500 calories) 
told me that, in going back to solid foog 
could count on gaining approximatel 
pounds. No more. They gave me a kind- 
firm warning that it was now up to me to] 
on to my pretty new figure. Then they sent 
on my way, suggesting that I check back 
them from time to time to let them see he 
was coming along. 

Once I was off the formula my weight 
predicted) went up 5 pounds. Today, a 
later, I still weigh 145. pounds—and I ha 
had any trouble keeping there. 

A typical day’s maintenance diet consists 


Sliced orange; boiled egg; protein t 


BREAKFAST: 
lightly buttered; coffee, black 


LUNCH: 


Tomato, crisp bacon, lettuce sandwich; 
milk; tea; vanilla custard 


Broiled chopped steak (any broiled mee 
green and a yellow vegetable; large tos 
salad; fruit-gelatin dessert; coffee 


SOMETIME DURING DAY: 
Skim milk (8 ounces); (occasionally Pl 
cake or 2 or 3 cookies) 





What a thrill to discard the old, matre 
Size 20’s for my new Size 12. How wonde 
to know I shall be able to fulfill my ambi 
of becoming a teacher. My parents are 
proud, and so happy for me. Nowadays, 
only problem with social engagements is k¢ 
ing track of all of them! On my last hosp 
checkup—a year after I finished my diet 
nurses cheered and exclaimed, ‘“‘Here co 
Grace Kelly!’’ Well, I did take a “magic 
mula’’—and I do feel like a princess! 
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Rosaline’s Before and After 
Measurements: 





BEFORE AFTER 
Height Dae Aw Same 
Weight 210 pounds 145 pou 
Bust 39 34 
Waist 33 244% 
Hips 50 38 
Dress size 20 12 


Five, six. Braids to fix. 
Seven, eight. The bus won’t wait. 
Nine, ten. Missed it again. 


Rub-a-dub-dub, 
It’s time for the tub. 


But let’s leave the toys on the 
shelf. 
If we leave out the ball, 


The fish and the doll, 


There'll be room for the baby 
herself. 


Rain, rain, 
Go away. 
Come again some other day. 


The neighbors’ kids are here to 
play. 


ART IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 
















s oduce a picture.’” Marge had stopped her 
ing and was leafing carelessly through the 
pages. “Asa matter of fact,’ he went on, 


ge the script a little; we'll use Judy for the 
ic relief, I think. She could fall in the mud 
get butted by a goat and so on.” He flicked 
h off his cigar, chuckling. “Everybody 
1 ys old-fashioned, simple humor, don’t you 
bk?” 

*m sure I don’t know.” Marge leaned 


table. ““You’ve still got two wishes.” 
ell, before I produce the movie, I’d like to 
lunch at that place where all the stars go. 
is would be there with a bunch of his 
ids, throwing his weight around, calling 
he headwaiter, you know how he does” — 
«hook his head—“‘typical. Then when all 
stars came in, they’d walk by my table and 
of them would say something like ‘Hi, 
/” or ‘Get over your cold, Len?’ or ‘Sorry 
“got to return that book, Len’; you know, 
| conversational remarks. . . . This isn’t 
(ng you?” 

Not at all.’’ Marge was sitting up, reaching 
i one foot toward her slippers. “If what you 
»t most is to get ahead of Curtis Page ——” 
i does get monotonous.”’ He thought for a 
cute. “Well, for my last wish I’d like to be 
\it the cabin all by myself. There’s nobody 
at the lake this time of year. I’d stay out in 
‘boat all day—put an apple and a hard- 
ed egg in my pocket, and a copy of Izaak 
ton. When I got tired of fishing —— You 
ig somewhere?” Marge had been walking 
ind gathering up ash trays. 

thought I’d wash these ash trays,”’ she 

|. She walked down the hall to the kitchen. 
n unwrapped a fresh cigar and tossed the 
phane into the fireplace. For a moment he 
d thoughtfully at the cold ashes. 
rom the kitchen came the icy sound of 
s ash trays being rinsed. Sometime during 
evening the temperature had dropped. 
en was it? Not while Marge was telling 
t Harold and Edith, or Curtis’ movie. 
rything had been fine up to then. And after 
Len had mentioned going up to the cabin 
y himself —— He studied the ash on his 
ir. All by himself. Or words to that effect. 
nodded slowly. When Marge returned he 
» back in his chair. 
Yes,” he remarked, “‘if it’s peace you want, 
ican’t beat the lake—not this time of year.”’ 
Tm sure of it,’ Marge said. 
Rains a lot,” he went on. “But it would be 
> around the fire. You’d have your latest 
vas propped up against the wall ——” 
Canvas?’ She turned to stare at him, feel- 
for the coffee table with a damp ash tray. 
‘Painted with oils,’ he said, ‘certainly. I 
ired I'd get you a decent set of paints when 
went up to the cabin.” 

‘When we went up? I thought your big plan 
; to be alone.” 

‘Just the two of us, naturally. What did you 
pose?” 

‘I don’t know,” she said. ‘*You’ve lost me.” 



















ait from morning till night,’’ he said. 
ow does that strike you? Only no more of 
ise Cheap water colors. That was no medium 
you—too flat. You wouldn’t catch Rem- 
ndt fooling with water colors.” 
‘Wait a minute,’ Marge said. ‘““You mean 
whole idea was for me to paint? And all 
t about fishing ——”’ 
‘Of course.”” Len looked surprised. ‘‘The 
ung isn’t much this time of year. Just some- 
ng to keep me occupied while you’re work- 
. Creating, I should say.” 
“Well,” she said, “I’ve heard some wild 
as. But this one —— Do you realize what a 
of oils would cost? And brushes, and a 
iple of smocks—besides, I don’t even know 
have any talent. I mean real talent.” 
te waved his cigar airily. “Suppose you let 
be the judge of that. Well, after supper I 
ught we’d have our coffee in front of the 
, and you could show me the pictures you’d 
ne that day and explain something about 
, maybe.”’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 


“Yes’—Marge was gazing into the dis- 
tance—“‘I suppose so.” She stood up sud- 
denly. “I just remembered, I have to call 
Edith.’’ She paused by the door to move the 
vase of chrysanthemums to the library table 
and stepped back to study the effect. The end 
of the room still needed a splash of color to 
bring the composition into harmony, but the 
flowers would help. Humming under her 
breath, she walked down the hall and picked 
up the phone. 


srouch the hall door Len could catch a 
few scraps of the conversation: “‘No, nothing 
special. ...Oh, by the way, Len was fascinated 
by the movie Curtis wanted to make He 
shifted uncomfortably as he heard a rough 
approximation of his own words accompanied 
by immoderate laughter. He picked up his 
paper and read acouple of columns. They were 
still talking. 

“Actually I haven’t touched a brush in 
ages,’ Marge was saying, “‘and I never have 
tried oils, but Len seems to think I have this 
hidden talent.’ She drawled out the last words 
half humorously. “Oh, you do? Well, thank 
you. My instructor always said my color sense 
was rather unusual.” 

Len glanced around the room. He nodded. 
It was pretty artistic at that; give Marge credit. 
It was one thing to paint cows eating flowers. 
Making a happy home was something else. He 
relit his cigar. 

“Edith was impressed.” 

“What?’? Len glanced up, startled. He 
hadn’t heard Marge come in. 

“Your wish,’ she said, “about the cabin. 
Edith thought it was inspired.” 

“T just thought it might be nice,’’ Len said. 
“T didn’t have anything else in mind.” 

“There must be a hundred scenes up there 
to paint,’ Marge said, ‘“‘the lake and all. But 
you know the one picture that keeps coming 
back to me?’’ Her eyes were dreamy. ““We’re 
sitting in front of the fire with our coffee, just 
the two of us, and the rain ; 

“Oh, just thought it might be nice.” 

“T know.” Marge picked up one of the glass 
ash trays. ““Half an hour ago in the kitchen,” 
she said, “I was staring at one of these. I 
couldn’t make up my mind whether to wash it 
or grind it up for your breakfast.” 

““Yes,”’ he said, “we all have those decisions 
to make. Do you think it’s chilly in here?’ He 
set fire to the debris in the fireplace and threw 
on some wood. 

“And then,” she said, ‘“‘you started telling 
me about the cabin and my painting, and 
somehow, I don’t know ——”’ 

Len tossed a couple of pillows on the floor. 
“Think Ill sit in front of the fire awhile.” 

Marge knelt down and slid over onto one of 
the pillows. 

He leaned back against the davenport and 
put his arm around her shoulders. “If 1 closed 
my eyes, I’d think we were at the cabin right 
now. I can almost smell the coffee.” 

“You can smell it,’’ she said. “I put it on 
right after I phoned Edith. Listen ——”’ 

He listened. ‘Rain on the roof?” 

“‘Just the way you described it.’’ She yawned 
contentedly. “Catch any fish today?” 

“Caught a trout,” he said. ““That’s an art 
too. Got to figure what a trout wants.” He 
flicked cigar ashes onto the hearth. ““Weighed 
about thirty pounds.” 

‘‘We can eat part of it,’ she said, ‘‘and stuff 
the rest. What does a trout want?” 

“Health, good friends and a happy home,” 
Len said. “I threw him back.”’ 

She closed her eyes. ‘““God love you.” 

“Seems like the room has warmed up con- 
siderably,’ he said. “Did you notice?’ He 
puffed on his cigar. ““Well, what about your 
three wishes? The sky’s the limit.” 

“The what?” 

“The sky,” he said, “‘it’s the limit. For your 
wishes. What do you want?” 

“Oh.” She opened her eyes—drowsily 
aware of the flames in the fireplace, the smell 
of coffee, the rain on the roof. “‘Well,”’ she said, 
“LIL tell you, old trout’—she laid her head 
on his shoulder—‘‘if ever I think of anything 
I want, you'll be the first to know.” END 























MAKES A 
SUN-BODY 
A 


It happens right before your eyes. Things look better... you look better... with 


glamorous Continental sunglasses by Fosta-Grantly. Guaranteed safe lenses, of 


course. See them wherever sunglasses are sold. Foster Grant Co., Inc., Leominster, 


Mass. World’s largest manufacturer of sunglasses for Men, women and children. 


Sell Deluxe Personal Christmas Cards! =< 


2a 


De Es ON ONE 
To TOA LULL 


Keep 50c of every dollar as your profit! 


Why take less? Finest selection of fast-sell- Full 
ing DeLuxe Name-Inscribed Christmas 100% 
Cards. Huge assortment of distinctive de- 

signs for individuals, businessmen, pro- PROFIT 
fessionals. 25 for $4.25 and up. You get big 

orders easy as small ones. Just one 500-card on ALL 
order pays you $95.50 cash profit! Re- Orders! 
liable 48-hour order service. No invest- 

ment or experience needed. We furnish 

luxurious exclusive Sample Album. Write TODAY! 


CREST GREETINGS, Inc., 1623 Carroll, Dept. 36, Chicago 12, Ill. 









How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline (non- 
acid) powder holds false teeth more firmly 
and more comfortably. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor’ (denture breath) .Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug counter. 


<4 
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why let a blemish keep 


you off the beach! 


COVERMARK 


is waterproof and sunproof 


Don’t shy away from sun and surf! 


Covermark, called the Modern Miracle by 


Reader's Digest, covers every skin 
discoloration, broken veins, brown and 
white patches, burns, scars, skin 
eruptions, age spots, pimples, 

even birthmarks! Skin shades for 

all races...medically recommended! 


At fine department and drugstores everywhere 


$2.50 and $6.50 sizes. No Federal Tax 


Widia Ofcary 


Creator of world famous, Original SPOTSTIK; L.O.L. Lotion for troubled skin; 


ColorLes Finishing Powder that will keep your foundation from changing color. 
Lydia O’Leary, Inc., 41 East 57th St., N. Y. 22, N.Y. 
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New Hoover 


ee . 
Levene gin eirenaias 


the cleaner that 
walks on air! 


Hoover presents the world’s first airborne 


cleaner. Through a unique air lift, the new 


Constellation follows you around the house 
under its own power. No pulling, no tugging, 
nothing to do but guide the new rolling nozzle 
from room to room. See the one and only 
cleaner that walks on air. $97.50 at your Hoover 


dealer’s. Also available in Canada. 


Exclusive new double-stretch 
hose lets you clean twice the 


area of any other cleaner. 


FINE APPLIANCES 


. around the house, around the world 











STARLIGHT FEAST 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 


four days past by our Princes. Some ladies, 
even after having supped at the Royal table, 
and supped well, too, returning to their 
homes late at night ... will eat peas again 
before going to bed. It is both a fashion and a 
madness.” 

Without going quite this far, we must con- 
fess that we have something of a passion for 
peas ourselves. And our pea soup is simplicity 
in the saucepan, to be made in advance and 
stashed away before the events of the day 
come to a full boil. 


CHILLED PEA SOUP WITH MINT 


Cook until they are very tender 2 cups peas 
and | small onion, sliced, in 1 cup water sea- 
soned with salt and a little pepper. Blend 
44 cup chicken broth into 2 tablespoons 
flour until smooth. Add 214 cups more 
chicken broth and heat, stirring constantly, 
until thickened. Press peas through a strainer 
or food mill and add to broth. Bring to a 
boil. Add 14 cup heavy cream and chill. Just 
before serving, sprinkle with finely chopped 
mint. Though this 
soup is excellent 
served hot, when cold 
it is really worthy of 
its fame. 





Precious metals were so scarce dur- 
ing the Middle Ages that compara- 
tively few coins were in circulation. 
Consequently, there was general re- 
joicing when a rich silver mine was 
discovered in 1516 in the thal (val- 
ley) of St. Joachim, Bohemia. Its 
owner, the Count of Schlitz, began 
coining one-ounce pieces in 1517. 
From its place of origin, such coin was 
called a Joachimsthaler. Later, the 
term was abbreviated to thaler. 

In purchasing power, the thaler 
was roughly equal to the German 
gold gulden. So many were coined 
that it came to be a standard unit of 
currency, and figured in many impor- 
tant international transactions, Stum- ~ 
bling over the German name of the 
coin, English called it the doliar. } 

When American patriots set up an 
independent monetary system, they 
wished to be as un-English as possi- 
ble. So they rejected the pound, de- 
vised a decimal system and borrowed 
the term, dollar, to designate the 
WEBB B. GARRISON 


When lobsters or 
lobster tails are sim- 
mered gently in a fra- 
grant broth, they 
emerge fresh and ten- 
der as if from their 
native element. Scal- 
lops and crab meat 
join them in a cream 
sauce. An atoll of 
coral rice is built up 
around the inner edge 
of your best casserole, 
and the shellfish is 
poured into the center 
of it. 


SEAFOOD RISOTTO 


Pour 5 cups chicken 
broth into a large, 
heavy kettle. Next, 
add 2 large onions, 
chopped, 2 carrots, 
sliced, and 6 sprigs 
parsley. Season with 2 
tablespoons lemon 
juice, ltablespoonsalt, 
2 bay leaves, crushed, 
a clutch of pepper- 
corns, 4 teaspoon 
thyme and 14 teaspoon marjoram. Simmer for 
about 10 minutes to blend all the flavors. In 
this happy brew, simmer 5 rock-lobster tails, 
or two 3-pound fresh lobsters, until tender. 
Strain the broth and save. Shell the lobster 
and cut into bite-size pieces. 

Pour 3 cups strained broth back into the 
faithful kettle. Add 2 cups water, 14 cup 
minced onion, 4 cup chopped green pepper 
and 3 tablespoons tomato sauce. Season with 
1 clove garlic, crushed, 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice and 14 teaspoon hot pepper sauce. 
Bring to a boil. Add 2 cups rice and 2 table- 
spoons minced green pepper. Cover. Reduce 
heat and cook rice slowly, without stirring, 
for 25 minutes, until all the liquid has been 
absorbed and the rice is tender. 

Meanwhile, make a good cream sauce with 
l4 cup butter, '4 cup flour, 2 cups light 
cream, 14 cup milk and %4 cup fish broth (14 
cup white wine may be substituted for 144 cup 
of the broth if you so desire). Cook until 
thickened, and season to your own particular 
taste. Add 1 pound scallops, first sautéed in 
butter or margarine, | quart lobster, cut up, 
and 3 cups boned crab meat. Line a casserole 
with the rosy rice and pour the creamed shell- 
fish in the center. Top with toasted slivered 
almonds. Heat in a moderately slow oven, 
300° F., for 10-15 minutes, or until hot and 
happy. 


basic unit. 





Remember Gertie Lawrence singing in Red 
Peppers ... “As we walk down Pic-Piccadilly 


as wate 5 8 
DOIN ONES Mo 


DOLLAR 
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in the bright morning air, all the gir 
and stare, we’re so nonchalant and frig 
debonair”? 


TOSSED GREEN SALAD 


It’s true; there’s something indomitab 
about a sweet red pepper. Add some st 
it to your salad greens; and, to strike 
ance, delicate slices of raw mushroom 
their mild mysterious charm. Toss 
French dressing. 


And give your rolls the Gallic touc 
the piquancy of butter flavored wit | 
tarragon which is toasted right into the 
itself, so that bread, butter and herb fi 
one fascinating whole. 


TOASTED TARRAGON ROUN 


Cut 6 French rolls or | package bro 
serve French bread in thin slices. 
teaspoons dried tarragon into 44 e 

butter. Lay slices out on baking 

Toast in a hot oven at 400° F. until 
colored. Turt 
spread the unt 
sides with ta 
butter. Put bé 
the oven and 
again until g 
brown. This ma 
to 40 slices, and 
£0, Zo, go. 

























































For summer, ¢ 
should be bot 
and bright. Lime 
a_ particularly 
ing flavor, goin 
ons one better | 
sweet-and-so 
partment. Theit 
real green can 
be improved 
when surround 
the delicacy of 


ringue. 


LIME MERIN 


Better start wi 
meringues, for 
must be made 
of time and e¢ 
Beat 3 egg 
with 14 teaspoo 
until frothy; a 
teaspoon crea 
tartar and cor 
beating until st 
not dry. Grad 
add 34 cupsugar, aspoonful at a time, bé 
well in between. Continue to beat until 
is dissolyved—Rome wasn’t built in a 
and egg whites stand up in stiff peaks lilfh 
seven cis Flavor with 14 teaspoon vella 
Lay greased brown paper on a cooky 
Mark out 8 circles about 314” in dia et 
as a guide —borrow the children’s comy 
you're shy about freehand drawing. 
Shape 8 meringue shells 114” high o 
paper, using a spoon or a pastry tube|mg 
smoothing a little on the bottom to fej! 
base for your future filling. Also make & 
rosettes of meringue to garnish the tops. jh 
ona greased baking sheet in a very slow /? 
250° F., about | hour, or until meringu| 
crisp. Cool. And now for the heart of the/al 
ter. Stir 14 cup sugar and 5 tablespoons} 
lime juice into 3 egg yolks (we like to be] 
lavish with a ieeye Cook over simn 
water in the top of a double boiler until (| 
ened—keep stirring, it won’t take long, c 
11% teaspoons grated lime rind. Cool. ) 
in 1 cup heavy cream, whipped, and 
drops of green food coloring. Chill. ' 
ready to serve, and only then, fil 
meringue shells. Top with small mer} 
rosettes and garnish with fruit. 
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By coffee time, the fireflies will be out} it 
candles in their glowing glass towers are 
ing low. The last guest folds his napkin v}14 
little sigh of contentment. The sweet fri} 


of the summer is complete. P? 











nt every Sunday after church; then grand- 
- would take Grace and me around the 


oat, and Prince Albert coat with satin 
, wearing high shoes and dark gray spats. 
m reminded of a story Aunt Flew’s 


to say so out loud, because of the lions’ 
igs.’ While everyone laughed, R. T. 
Vpn looked at me gravely and remarked, 
[] quality of tact is all a woman ever needs 
5/ a success. Never forget that.’”’ 
‘ou can attract more flies with honey than 
i) vinegar,” was one of mother’s favorite 
14ms, which I’m sure she got from her 
ir. If mother felt that a person disliked 
e and many did, at 
(beginning), she 
id put herself out 
)/ so agreeable and 
‘ming (“pussy 
ving’ we called 
a! strategy) that 
)ynemy was almost 
ly ys won over. 
ie of the cardinal 
in Newport for 
1) Mewcomer was 
r to outdress or 
wel or outenter- 
i any of the ruling 
ager queens. 
, however, Mrs. 
r’s mind was 
g and everyone 
ted to see where 
rown would fall. 





















ne cool July day, 
e summer follow- 
er coup d’état with 
ce Henry, mother 
pouring tea before 
fire in our library 
eaulieu. She sat 
pale yellow sofa 
ore one of the 
,000 Gobelin tap- 
ies she brought up 
the New York 
se each summer. 
one side of the wall 
ging was a bell for 
‘butler, and on the 
er side of the room 
that she wouldn’t 
ifuse the two) an- 
er bell which rang 
alarm in the New- 
‘t police station. All 
big villas on Bellevue Avenue had this 
rm system; fortunately, mother never had 
‘asion to use ours. 
‘I think I'll have The Wild Rose come to 
iulieu,”” mother announced brightly. “It’s 
larvelous play. I know every tune by heart.” 
“ather set down his teacup on a library 
le, neatly stacked with the latest copies of 
tler, Punch and the English Review. “‘It’s 
| playing in New York!” he protested. 


eat know,” she said, putting three lumps 
Sugar in her teacup. ‘““Won’t it be fun, 
ugh! I’m so tired of amateur theatricals, 
1 picnics and costume balls. This will be 
nething absolutely new and different.”” And 


- began to sing in her sweet soprano They ° 


re All Doing the Same, the hit tune of the 

yadway musical they were discussing. 

‘Oh, come now,” said father. ““Why not 
“Gotterdammerung? Grand opera in 

y would really be new.”’ 

‘August, mother replied, ignoring the 

casm. “End of August, I think. It’s the 


[ party of the season that’s best remem- 
ed.”’ 





“For half a century she wore tradi- 
tional costume.” Mrs. Vanderbilt 
with bandeau about hair and fox 
scarf. She had bandeau for each 
gown, twelve such scarves. 


THE VANDERBILT FEUD 
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I think that if mother had not decided to 
become The Hostess of her day, she could have 
been a great impresario. No one who was not 
a born executive could have staged the show 
she put on at Beaulieu in August of 1902. 

“The great party of our century,” pro- 
nounced historian Wayne Andrews. ‘‘The 
Fete of Roses,” Newport still calls it. And 
even the blasé city editors at their newspaper 
desks in New York were impressed: the day 
following the affair they awarded one column 
to President Theodore Roosevelt’s political 
tour and four and a half columns to mother. 


She termed her fete an ‘tat home” and sent 
out only 200 invitations. Even Mrs. Ogden 
Mills would hardly have dared to trim her 
guest list so close. Remarked the oldest in- 
habitant of social Newport the evening of the 
party, “The Vanderbilt guest list is a victory 
in vacuums. Nobody is here who ought not 
to be.” 

Mother greeted her guests on the lawn, 
standing in a little green circle of light, look- 
ing like a portrait by 
Gainsborough in her 
mousseline de _ soie 
pale green-and-white 
gown and a_ huge 
plumed black picture 
hat. With the costume 
she wore her Cabou- 
chanemeraldsand dia- 
mond stomacher. Di- 
rectly behind her on 
the Jawn of Beaulieu 
stretched a midway 
some 275 feet long, 
enclosed in turkey-red 
calico and blazing with 
red calcium lights, 
looking, as one guest 
called it, “like a fun- 
nel of fire.’’ At the en- 
trance to the midway 
stood a large jar of or- 
chids, and a Persian 
rug. 

Moving down the 
midway across a bril- 
liant red velvet carpet 
which entirely covered 
the lawn, the guests 
paused at various 
booths—wheels of 
fortune, Punch and 
Judy, strength-testing 
machines, and Negro 
troupes and dancing 
girls. At the end of the 
midway was society’s 
clown, Harry Lehr, in 
a false mustache, with 
reserved seats for the 

roadway musical 
comedy, The Wild 
Rose. The pasteboard 
tickets were exact rep- 
licas of the ones sold at the Knickerbocker 
box office in New York, except that they said 
Beaulieu Theater. 

For an hour and a half, the guests amused 
themselves at games of chance—Prince 
Hohenlohe at the fishpond, Sir Philip Burne- 
Jones shooting wooden ducks, the beautiful 
Duchess of Marlborough, father’s cousin, ex- 
tending a pale white hand to a swarthy gypsy 
fortuneteller. Then on the stroke of midnight, 
the guests moved into a huge wooden theater 
on the lawn. Here all was dim and cool, with 
garlands of pale yellow and white flowers 
about the great crimson velvet stage curtain. 
From the rear came the dull boom of waves 
thrashing against the stone cliff far below. 

The Broadway star of the show, Irene 
Bentley, came down the middle aisle and 
father gallantly helped her up over the row 
of calcium footlights. She disappeared behind 
the curtain. The audience leaned forward with 
eager, chattering expectancy. The orchestra 
struck up in the pit, the curtain slowly rose. 

Mother was too wise to subject her guests 
to a three-hour show, commencing at mid- 
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How to stop 
being a Ghostess 


by KitchenAid 


You know what a ghostess is: that’s a 
hostess who disappears right after the 
meal. And leaves her guests with that 
awkward choice—pitch in with the 
dishes, or try to ignore those stacks 
of soiled tableware. | 

But change the scene just slightly... 
add a KitchenAid automatic dish- 
washer...and see the hostess be a part 
of the party! Now she has ¢ime. Time 
for gracious entertaining and living. 
Time to really enjoy her family. Time 
for so many of the better things. 

Why a KitchenAid? Because a 
KitchenAid belongs in this scene. Be- 
cause the product itself is unequaled. 

Ask friends that have one. You'll 
hear them echo our own proud claim: 
“The finest made.”’ Or an expert—a 
dealer. He’ll explain that a dishwasher 
has two important actions. Washing (it 
must remove every trace of food). Dry- 
ing (it must leave no spots). He’ll show 
you why a KitchenAid, by Hobart, 
does both jobs better—the revolving 
power wash arm, the separate electric 


blower-dryer unit—no other make has 
either one! Compare these superior 
features with ordinary ‘“‘splasher’’ 
type or “needle-spray”’ washers...see 
the big difference for yourself! 

_ But of course you’re concerned with 
appearance, too: “How will it go in 
my kitchen?” The answer—beautiful- 
ly! Your dealer can provide the model, 
style and finish you prefer, the color 
you wish... your new KitchenAid will 
take its place in your kitchen as natu- 
rally as it fits your way of life. 

For information, write Dept. KL, 
KitchenAid Home Dishwasher Divi- 
sion, The Hobart Manufacturing Co., 
Troy, Ohio. 

Canada: 175 George St., Toronto 2. 


® 


The Finest Made... by (Hobe) 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


Hor fast, 


clean cooking the modern way— 


look what GAS offers 
you today! 


There never was a better time to see how much 
Gas cooking has progressed! More people are 
planning home improvement than ever before . . . 
and the new Gas ranges give you the greatest 
choice in cooking improvements ever offered by 
any automatic cooking method! Did you realize, 
for example, that you can now cook automatically 
with any ordinary pot or pan? An amazing auto- 
matic temperature control, on new Gas range top 









ONLY 


burners, makes it possible. Just dial the cooking 
temperature you want. Instant gas flame heats 
utensil to that exact temperature, then automati- 
cally maintains that temperature. No more burned 
food! Today’s Gas burners light automatically, too, 
assure instant on-off heat and smokeless broiling 
without special filters, cook faster and cleaner and 
cooler. And today’s Gas ranges cost less to buy, in- 
stall and use! AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 





Gives such matchless performance 


The modern, economical fuel for automatic cooking ... refrigeration... . 
water-heating . . . clothes-drying . . . house-heating . . . air-conditioning .. . incineration.|| } 


New DIXIE Range has modern features that make it easy to show off your’ 
cooking skill! Be sure to see all the new automatic ranges—on display now at 
your Gas company or Gas appliance dealer’s. 


LAVICS HOME 











NEW AUTOMATIC TOP BURNER! Amazing Thermal: || } 
Eye Control now gives you ‘‘The Burner with a 
Brain” . . . judges flame height for perfect cooking 
temperature more accurately than your eye. . , 
automatically adjusts flame; ends burned food! 




















GREASELESS GRIDDLE COOKING! Giant cast alumi- 
num griddle, set into the top of range, grills without 
excess grease. It all drains off into the ‘“‘moat”! 
Entire griddle lifts off, so you can cook on fifth top 
burner underneath. Cover gives extra work space, 












FASTER, COOLER PILOTS SAVE FUEL! New “‘needle- 
type’’ pilots, beside each top burner and in oven, 
stay on the job for instant cooking heat, every time. 
Yet they’re so tiny, they use less fuel and your range 
stays cool to the touch! 
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iz) Instead, she had only the prettiest 
no's girls, the snappiest tunes. The abbre- 
at) performance took just an hour and was 
































ion for the actors and actresses take the 
of a personal compliment to them. The 


of The Wild Rose on the stage, made 
compliments to the composer and 


the time the company arrived at Beau- 
ntil they left in the early morning, they 
ei made to feel that they were welcome 
<3 of the Vanderbilts.”’ 

4 the end of the performance, supper was 
d to our guests in the house and on the 
ala made fragrant with thousands of 
ican Beauty roses. The cast enjoyed the 
/food, but under a special tent at the end 
> midway. 

| ring the one A.M. supper, an army of 
»men transformed Beaulieu Theater into 


her led the German with stockbroker 
Bull. During the dancing hundreds of 
y favors were distributed—such as silver 
‘ch horns, silver atomizers and cigarette 
automatic dancing dolls and monkeys. 
sun was up before the last guest rose from 
«)reakfast tables and bade his host and 


1 by his beautiful wife’s side that evening. 
-t she wonderful?” he kept saying. That 
‘dea of an ‘“‘at home”’ should consist of a 
bined carnival, Broadway show, ball, 
er and sunrise breakfast for 200, at a cost 
at many thousands of dollars, did not, 
jis time, seriously agitate him. 

have never even dreamed of such luxury 
zar’s cousin, Grand Duke Boris, swore to 
Lehr that evening. “Is this really 
rica, or have I landed on some enchanted 
Such an outpouring of riches! It is like 
ing on gold. We have nothing to equal it 
ussia.”” 

d he took the opportunity to invite my 
er and father to dine at the Imperial 
ce at Peterhof, should their travels carry 
into that remote corner of the globe. 


7 


October, my English Uncle Mungo re- 
2d the appointment everyone in the Wilson 
ly had been waiting and hoping for—the 
assadorship to Washington. When the 
arder, the Campania, docked in New 
, the Herberts with their -small sons, 
ael and Sidney, accompanied by fifty- 
e pieces of luggage, descended into the 
s of Grandfather Wilson and my over- 
d mother. “Mrs. Ogden Goelet is to re- 
in New York this winter,’ Town Topics 
mented, “and will occupy the same opera 
, which belongs to the Goelet estate, as 
did last season. Both she and Mrs. Cor- 
is Vanderbilt intend to entertain a great 
, and Lady Herbert will be in New York 
ost as much as in Washington.” 
he prediction was true, but it was not the 
ra and dinner parties which brought my 
it Belle so often to New York that winter 
on. It was my father. 
/hile mother had been planning and giv- 
her superb parties, father had been put- 
in long exhausting hours on original re- 
ch. An article of his in the North Amer- 
Review that December entitled Electricity 
Motive Power on Trunk Lines was widely 
ussed in engineer circles. 
en, quite suddenly, his health broke. A 
re cold drove him to bed; before a week 
passed, his illness was diagnosed as 
oid. 
OW many times I heard mother recount 
desperate siege! His fever went to 103°, 
104°, and remained unchanging for days. 
tic with worry, mother refused to leave 
dedside in spite of the entreaties of the 
> trained nurses and four doctors who 


were attending him. Night after night she 
sponged father’s burning head with alcohol, 
helped wrap him in rubber sheets, and cov- 
ered him with ice blocks. When his delirious 
raving grew worse, she telephoned the mayor 
and asked that something be done about the 
noise in the street. Within an hour, straw and 
tanbark had been spread over the cobble- 
stones to deaden the clatter of horses’ hoofs. 


When it became known that father had 
typhoid (the disease which killed his older 
brother, Bill), a steady stream of carriages 
lined up at our door as friends anxiously in- 
quired for news. Aunt May moved into our 
house to be near mother, as did a Wilson lady 
cousin. Grandmother Vanderbilt and Gladys 
were vacationing in Europe and, although 
they were in touch with father’s doctors by 
cable, they did not return to New York, as 
day after day his life hung in the balance. 

“There was no such thing as the wireless 
telegraph on the big ocean liners in those 
days,’ my Aunt Gladys has explained it. 
““Mother and I couldn’t bring ourselves to get 
on a boat, knowing that we would have no 
news of Neily for a week.” A strange ex- 
planation of grandmother’s strange behavior! 

I have always understood that father caught 
typhoid while on training maneuvers with the 
National Guard. “If only I’d been drinking 
Scotch instead of water, this wouldn’t have 
happened,” he managed to quip to mother. 

So great was the strain on her that her 
honey-blond hair turned white. It remained 
that way the rest of her life, for mother dis- 
approved strongly of bleaches and dyes. She 
also acquired a lifelong mistrust of the medical 
profession. 

The nineteenth of December, 1902, was a 
bitterly cold day, with high north winds. 
Father’s four doctors stood shifts beside his 
bed all day. Grandfather Wilson arrived at 
noon and stayed with mother until four 
o’clock. When he left, he told reporters, ‘‘He’s 
still conscious. We’re hoping the boy will pull 
through it.” 

Mother’s nephew and niece, Robert and 
May Goelet, came, and mother’s brother, 
Orme. Finally Aunt Belle rushed up from the 
British embassy in Washington. 

When the Rev. Ernest Stires, rector of St. 
Thomas’, arrived, the crowds collected on the 
sidewalk thought the end had come, but he 
reassured them that he had come voluntarily 
to inquire after the condition of his young 
parishioner, of whom he was ‘“‘very fond.” 

The only Vanderbilts who called were 
father’s aunt, Mrs. Sloane, and his uncle, 
Willie K. The newspapers said that father’s 
brother Alfred was in the city at the Knicker- 
bocker Club “ready to go to his brother’s 
bedside if the worst should come.” 

The next day the New York Times, on its 
front page, announced that if my father lived 
through the day, it was believed he would re- 
cover. Reporters stationed on my parents’ 
doorstep reported that women of all classes, 
many of them in the poorest kind of clothing, 
came to ring the doorbell tearfully to inquire 
if it were true that father had died. 

“The patient’s temperature was up to 105° 
all day, but his mind remained perfectly 
clear,’ reported the Times. ‘“‘Mrs. Vanderbilt 
sent word to St. Thomas’ Church requesting 
that prayers be offered for her husband, and 
was informed that what she was asking for had 
been done for several days. The rumor that 
Mrs. Vanderbilt had broken down under the 
strain of her husband’s illness was declared to 
be false.”” 

Then, miraculously, father began to mend. 
His doctors, who could do little but sit and 
wait, saw the symptoms of peritonitis gradu- 
ally subside as mother kept her steadfast and 
devoted vigil. 

A month later, when father was still very 
weak, grandmother and Aunt Gladys re- 
turned from Europe. A member of their party, 
when queried at the dock about a possible 
reconciliation between Mrs. Vanderbilt and 
her son and daughter-in-law, answered, ““No 
comment.’’ Reporters observed that grand- 
mother went straightway to her own mansion 
at 57th Street. 

During the long weeks of father’s con- 
valescence, mother must have put a lot of 
hard thought into his future. She believed 


that he had been driving himself too hard. 
Rich and famous men’s sons often have a 
special compulsion to make good. Perhaps 
father, too, decided that he had been literally 
killing himself with work the first years of his 
marriage. After his typhoid experience, al- 
though he continued to work hard on his in- 
ventions and on the various boards of di- 
rectors of which he was a member, he delib- 
erately sought other diversions and lost much 
of the single-minded earnestness which char- 
acterized those early years. 


Father had purchased one of the world’s 
most luxurious ocean-going yachts. He named 
it the North Star, after the famous yacht which 
once belonged to Commodore Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, the founder of the Vanderbilt fortune. 

When he bought the steam yacht, the North 
Star, in 1903, its luxuriousness put father at 
once in a class with yacht owners like King 
Edward VII, Emperor Wilhelm and J. P. 
Morgan. Until the First World War, the 
palatial vessels belonging to these gentlemen— 
the Victoria and Albert, the Hohenzollern, 
Morgan’s Corsair and father’s North Star— 
were perhaps the most famous in the world. 
Their owners became, naturally, the arbiters 
and leaders of international yachting, and 


MARK TWAIN SAID 


| have been complimented a great 
many times, and they elways embar- 
rass me—I| always feel they have not 
said enough. 


Noise proves nothing. Often a hen 
who has merely laid an egg cackles 
as if she had laid an asteroid. 


Have a place for everything and keep 
the thing somewhere else; this is not 
advice, it is merely custom. 


The man who does not read good 
books has no advantage over the 
man who can’t read them. 


Wrinkles should merely 
where smiles have been. 


lived aboard with a ritual and spit and polish 
which made our pilgrimages around the world 
(to a child’s mind at least) something less than 
pleasure trips. “You can do business with any- 
body,’ J. P. Morgan was fond of saying, “but 
you can only sail with a gentleman.” 

The North Star was a one-stacker, gleam- 
ing white, with a beautiful curving bowsprit 
like the old-time clippers. Her immense 
length—233 feet—and wide beam—about 30 
feet—made her an exceedingly roomy yacht. 
Our drawing room, for instance, was 26 feet 
long; the dining room 30 feet; and the seven 
big staterooms all 15 feet square. She carried, 
as well, quarters for a crew of forty. 

The North Star was father’s special prov- 
ince and mother’s initials were not allowed on 
anything. All the linens and dinnerware were 
monogrammed CV; and the crew wore silver 
buttons on their jackets engraved with 
N.Y.Y.C. (New York Yacht Club). 

Father fought a continual battle to keep the 
ship from becoming “‘too chintzy”’ in mother’s 
hands; he wanted it very nautical and mascu- 
line. Nevertheless, when the ship’s outfitting 
was finally complete, many of its cabins had 
silk walls and silk screens and even waste- 
baskets of wicker lined with pink silk. The 
chairs were overstuffed Italian imports of 
Genoa-red velvet which mother had covered 
in beautiful pale French hand-screened prints. 
Even the window blinds were silk, and made 
in France. The handrails were ropes of velvet, 
and everywhere on fragile rosewood tables 
stood Chinese-porcelain vases, Imari bowls, 
heavy crystal flower vases, and tortoise-shell 
cigarette boxes filled with Turkish cigarettes 
with the purple-and-white pennant of the 
North Star with its two crossed V’s. 

The North Star had two separate china 
sets—white-and-gilt Copeland with a pink 
band and father’s monogram—for dinner and 
breakfast, and a flower-decorated Copeland 
set for tea and coffee. There were 29 teacups 


indicate 


1 


and 37 coffee cups, and woe to the steward who 
got them mixed up! In the dinner set, for for- 
mal entertaining, were 108 dinner plates! 

I know all these figures exactly because I 
have here a complete inventory of everything 
on the North Star, prepared by Wylie and 
Lochhead, Ltd., of Glasgow. 

The linens on the North Star were also 
monogrammed CV; the blankets were all 
French, bound in silk, and the sheets—num- 
bering 107—of the finest Irish linen. 

Father loved all the special ritual of yacht- 
ing. When we boarded our steam launch at the 
dock, father went first, mother next, then sister 
and then myself. The boatswain stood to one 
side with the boat hook, one sailor would be 
running the motor, and two more standing 
stiffly at attention. As father stepped in, they 
saluted. When we reached the North Star, 
father stepped aboard first. On deck Captain 
Timpson and our crew again saluted. 

Father was also very precise about the kind 
of clothing we wore on his ship. With his 
yachting costume, he wore a dark blue cap- 
tain’s hat, but the moment he stepped ashore 
he exchanged this for an ordinary yellow straw 
hat. Grace and I wore white duck sailor 
suits—trousers for me, a pleated skirt for her-— 
and expensive English sailor hats with a broad 
black ribbon and “North Star’ printed in 
gold in front. 


The wind was always blowing these hats off 
our heads and once Captain Timpson scolded 
us and said how would it look if the whole 
crew lost their hats. We thought it would look 
very funny, so as the yacht was steaming out 
of Plymouth harbor Grace and I went up to 
the afterdeck of the North Star and skimmed 
not only our own hats but all the sailors’ hats 
we could find into the water. The North Star 
shuddered to a sudden stop and a motorboat 
was launched to circle back to grapple for the 
tiny bobbing hats. For this I got a good caning, 
but to my vast chagrin Grace only lost the 
chance to go ashore at our next stop. 

Mother had no great love for yachting; she 
often suffered from acute seasickness, but from 
the very beginning she did everything she 
could to encourage father’s love for this sport 
of kings. 

For our maiden voyage abroad in the North 
Star in the spring of 1903, my parents invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Baylies (he was 
mother’s attorney) and Aunt May and her 
daughter. The Goelets were then yachtless, 
Aunt May having bequeathed her late hus- 
band’s Mayflower to the Presidents of the 
United States. This is the same Mayflower 
which was used until just recently for presi- 
dential pleasure cruises. 

After this initial crossing, father kept the 
North Star in England and we crossed the 
Atlantic in the big British or German liners. 
This was partly a matter of economy, for if 
any yacht was kept in American waters for 
more than a few months, it fell under Amer- 
ican registry and the seamen’s wages were 
upped considerably. 

Since both King Edward VII and Emperor 
Wilhelm of Germany were in Italy to visit the 
Pope that spring of 1903, and all the fashion- 
able people of Europe there with them, the 
North Star steamed into the Bay of Naples 
where the royal fleet was anchored. In a long 
letter to Aunt May, written in mother’s bold 
and dashing hand, those faraway days glow 
again with excitement and color: 

“Darling Sister May,’ mother wrote from 
the Grand Hotel in Rome, on May 1, 1903, 
“our trip from Cannes to Naples was a very 
rough one, but we were quite repaid for our 
sufferings when we steamed into the Bay of 
Naples last Saturday afternoon (April 25). It 
was a most inspiring sight. A large fleet of 
great, gray men of war in the outer harbours 
and when we rounded the breakwater we came 
into the midst of many more great battleships 
surrounding and guarding the King of Eng- 
land’s yacht. Bands were playing, people sing- 
ing, flags waving, hundreds of small boats and 
launches darting about. And it was altogether 
one of the most wonderful scenes I’ve ever be- 
held. Mt. Vesuvius was puffing great black 
clouds of smoke like a great chimney! 

“At five o’clock we tied up to the port 
alongside of the Nurada. I sent Hedworth a 
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4) note saying we had just arrived. He sent 
al word that he would call immediately. So 
f minutes later he came in the royal launch 
n/made us a long visit, returning to the 
qt just in time for a men’s dinner on board. 
{00k Neily off to write in the King’s book, 
nsaid ‘I know the King wants to see you.’ 
1:30 a note came from Mr. Walker saying 
elad a box for the gala performance at the 






























ing saw us! Hedworth came round to see 
ind was a perfect dear. He said the King 
Jed Neily and me to come on board the 


iifter Hedworth went back to the Royal 
(| Seymour came and made us a little visit 
+L assure you everyone in the house looked 
ts, with great interest, seeing all the King’s 
ay in our box. And the dear King himself 
idn’t keep his eyes off our box!! I wore my 
Is, which I afterward heard from many 
cble were much admired. The next morning 
ay Hedworth wrote saying the King thought 
ight feel shy being the only woman on 
d the yacht for service so he asked me to 
g the rest of our party which consisted of 
je and Mr. Crane. He also asked us to come 
(0:45 as the King wished to speak to us 
yre service. 
nctually we arrived on board and were 
+ by Seymour and Hedworth. The King 
still breakfasting but in a few minutes he 
eared and really, Sister, I cannot describe 
ou the charming impression he created 
n us all. So majestic, so wise, so strong 
' yet so gentle, so considerate. He has 
wn very broad and stout since I’ve seen 
but it is most becoming, and he looked so 
th and rested and well. He said, ‘I haven’t 
you since your marriage which is about 
>n years now, and how are your sisters? I 
jen’t seen Mrs. Goelet in a long time. She is 
going to be married?’ ‘Oh, no, Sir, I do 
| think she will ever marry again.’ 
‘No,’ he said, ‘I do not think she ever will. 
9 not think so,’ and then he looked as if 
ere thinking of Ogden, but he said, ‘Miss 
elet. She must marry.’ I said, “Yes, when 
finds the right one,’ which made him 
h. He then (or rather it was before this) 
, ‘How wonderfully well your brother-in- 
7, Mungo, has been doing. That man 
en, Mrs. Vanderbilt, was a dreadful man 
1 Mungo has done splendidly.’ I added that 
vad heard that no one but Mungo could 
ye managed to get on with Bowen (these 
re Smalley’s words to me) and the King 
zed upon it, and was delighted. He said, 
tat is just it. No one else but Mungo could 
: done all this and it is entirely due to his 
lity that it has been settled so well and I 
very pleased. When are the Herberts 
ing over? And your sister is such a success 
r there, too.’ Then he said, ‘Your husband 
ily was just outside on deck. I met him too 
Ore you were married.’ 
‘So I motioned for Neily to approach, and 
shook hands and was so nice to him. Then 
said how-do-you-do to Alice and Mr. 
ane and we went into a part of the ship 
ich had been arranged like a chapel. All the 
lors sat facing us. I sat directly next to the 
ng and Alice sat by me. And all the others 
aind us. It was a simple service but beautiful 
d impressive. The King singing and answer- 
; all the responses loudly, as did also the 
lors. Afterwards the King said, ‘They sing 
'y nicely, my sailors.’ 
“It seemed so funny to sit bythe King when 
yy prayed for His Ge ei aMaiety. I an- 
ered a loud and fervent Amen and felt it so 
ich. He is so charming when one sees him 
e that one can honestly pray for him. After 
- service he walked off a little distance with 
from the others and began a long conver- 
ion, asking me where we were going, saying 
hoped we were coming to Rome and later 
London. He said he saw me immediately 
- Other night when I came into the box at the 
era and that I looked so well and had such 
1utiful jewels. He said, ‘Miss Blight is a 
tty girl. Why does she not marry? Her 
ther is dead? And her father is that man’ 





(making himself look stiff and exactly like Mr. 
Blight!!!) ‘with the pointed beard. Her sister 
married an American?’ etc. Is not his memory 
wonderful? He asked all about Cannes and 
where each person was stopping etc. and when 
I said Gen. Bully Oliphant and Mrs. Kepple 
were at the Greville’s he said he had not known 
where Bully was staying but he had had a 
letter from Mrs. Kepple—it was said so 
naively that I almost laughed. He talked about 
Mr. Choate. I said I had of course known 
him always as he used to settle a great many 
railroad suits for my father. ‘Ah, yes!’ he said. 
‘He is a clever man but of course not a man 
of the world. However he is learning to do 
it all very nicely.’ 

‘‘We talked of the Emperor and he remem- 
bered presenting me to the Emperor at the 
Osborne! He asked if Prince Henry’s visit had 
really been very popular. I said I believed it 
had pleased the people and he said, ‘Yes, but 
they were not ‘taken in” by it—they saw 
through it.’ and seemed much amused and 
also a /ittle bit jealous, 1 thought, and liked 
it when I laughed over it with him!! 

‘He kept on chatting so pleasantly and so 
long that I began to get nervous as there were 
admirals upon admirals (Italian) arriving all 
the while and I also knew he was going to 
lunch early with Lord Roseberry. So in a 
pause in the conversation I gently said, ‘Shall 
we be going now, your Majesty?’ He seemed 
to pull himself together and he said, “Well, yes, 
perhaps it would be better as I have to receive 
these admirals.’ The admirals have been wait- 
ing, trembling in their boots, all this while. 

“He said, ‘I hope to see you in Rome, etc.’ 
and off we all went. Oh, I forgot to say that he 
said, ‘Don’t you think your husband would 
like to see my physician while he is here?’ 
He had spoken of Neily’s illness etc. I also 
told him that I wanted him to know that all 
our family difficulties had been settled. He 
said ‘I am very glad. Very glad indeed.’ And 
then he looked angry and said, ‘It was so 
wrong of them. So outrageous. I am glad that 
it is all over.’ 

“T could have thrown my arms around his 
neck and kissed and thanked him. He seemed 
so to mean what he said, and to feel it. Well, 
we spent a very pleasant Sunday and Mon- 
day afternoon we came up to Rome, arriving 
here at 8:30 at night. I can not describe my 
impressions of Rome. Everything is more 
beautiful than I had conceived it to be. I have 
not been able to do much sight-seeing yet as 
we have been kept very busy socially. 

“Tuesday night we went by special invita- 
tion to the gala opera. It was a most brilliant 
sight and we had an excellent box, or rather 
seats in a box as everyone was crowded like 
sardines and there were no other strangers, 
except ourselves, outside the corps diplomatic. 
The King and Queen of Italy and King Ed- 


ward, as he is called here, and Duke d’Aosta” 


and Count de Turin all sat together in the 
front of the box. Duke d’Abbruzzi and others 
behind. Then the ladies in waiting etc. etc. 
There were lots of lovely women in the house 
and they all looked very chic and attractive. 


A; soon as the King entered he looked 
around the house and again spied us out. He 
then pointed me out to the other royalties (all 
this I heard from one of the other ladies in 
waiting, the beautiful one who used to be 
Vittoria Collonna—I forget her married 
name). And he said how charming I was. And 
they all said I had the most beautiful jewels in 
the house that night. This same lady in wait- 
ing said the King of England had told them 
before this that at Naples I had looked so 
lovely at the opera! Is it not kind of him to 
recommend me to the Italian King and 
Queen? 

“‘T hear that all the Italian papers speak of 
me and my jewels. I wore my tiara, my emerald 
collar, my pearls with the emerald piece Belle 
gave me, my diamond fringe across the front 
of my gown (they admire that extravagantly) 
and my other emerald piece, all this with my 
yellow and silver gown looked very pretty. 
Alice looked lovely with white flowers in her 
hair. We had a splendid time. 

“Coming out of the opera I met the Duchess 
of Sutherland and she rushed up to me and 
was so nice. The next night we went to the 
British Embassy reception, arriving very late, 


11:45, just as the King was starting away. He 
stopped and again began quite a conversation, 
keeping carriages and everything waiting, and 
he looked dead with fatigue, but his face 
lighted up and he said, ‘I saw you, looking 
lovely, last night at the opera. Be sure to come 
to England this season etc. etc.’ 

“Everyone was astonished as they said he 
had snubbed old Countess Graville who threw 
herself upon him as he was trying to leave. I 
also heard that Lady Herbert prostrated her- 
self before him, kissing his hand and saying 
‘Oh, I can’t thank you for all your kindness 
to my boy.’ They say he looked so bored but 
answered her civilly—but the other one was 
too much and he merely bowed stiffly and 
passed on by! 

“We enjoyed the reception. Thursday morn- 
ing we were taken through the Vatican. All the 
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THE BEGGAR'S 
MANUSCRIPT 


By ELIZABETH McFARLAND 


I met a lady beautiful as 
Spain. 

I drew her in from winter cold 
and rain, 

And as I smoothed her hood 
and stilled her cries, 


She looked at me with 
frightened moonstone eyes. 


That trembling lady! 


“Lady,” I said when silken 
threads were smocking 


Our woods with green, and 
April was unlocking 


The world’s bright doors, 
**Lady, the earth is new 


And I am old, but young, my 
dear, are you. 


You must leave me, lady.”’ 


Since then the seasons pass at 
their own pace, 


But I find only summer in her 
face, 


And Spain, and love, and all 
the ballads sung— 
This one is by a beggar growing 
young. 
My sweet lady! 





most private parts were opened for us as we 
went, Neily and I, with the Count and 
Countess M——. He is one of the guards 
nobilité and one of the four guards who led 
the King into the private room of the Pope 
where they were closeted alone for 25 minutes. 
They both came, out beaming and the Pope 
was pleased because the King asked for his 
photograph with his signature. 

‘“On Sunday the Emperor is to be received 
by the Pope and on Monday His Holiness is 
giving us a private audience!!! Neily says he 
can’t be here as all this has tired him physically 
and he has gone back to the yacht to bring 
it from Naples up to Civite Vecchia where I 
shall join him on Wednesday. Alice and | 
stay until then. Neily has enjoyed it all very 
much and has been much liked. They all seem 
to know about him and his inventions. 

‘Thursday night the Meyers gave us a most 
charming dinner—all the smart and lovely 
women were there. They are all so nice to us. 
We danced afterwards. Mr. Meyer is very 
much liked and she is admired by some 
young men—the first time, I imagine in her 
life—however, they do it all very well, and 
please. 1 went through the Doria Palace and 
both he and the Princess were charming. We 
dine there next Tuesday which is wonderful 
as she never will go anywhere or receive any- 


one. He asks a great deal about you—remem- 
bers all our fun at Dublin and on the yacht. 
He told d’Aosta I was here and he said he 
wanted to see me again as he remembered 
me so well. He is going to call, I believe. 

“Marconi arrived here last night and the 
town went wild. They took the horses out of 
his carriage and pulled it through the streets. 
He came here and we saw him at dinner. He 
saw us and rushed up to us. Everyone is much 
interested in him so it was great fun. He came 
aboard and talked after dinner. I have just 
met him in the hall and he said he had just had 
an audience with the King and Queen and 
tonight he is to meet the Emperor. 

““Rome is in a wild state of excitement over 
all these royal visits. This afternoon we are 
going to see the entry of the Emperor into 
Rome and tomorrow we go to the Doria 
Palace to see him start off to be received by 
the Pope. 

“Everyone is much impressed by the way 
the Emperor does everything. They say he 
wrote directly himself to the Pope saying he 
could call at such and such an hour, date and 
day and the Pope answered in person. He, 
the Emperor, has sent his carriages and horses 
on here. But not so with the King of England. 
He got here and then did not know how to 
get to the Pope. He could not drive there in the 
Quirinal or Royal carriages, as they would not 
be allowed to enter the Pope’s domain so there 
was a great question. Finally it was settled by 
his using the Embassy carriages and starting 
from there. He, of course, was staying with the 
Italian King and Queen. 


Oniy think I have written these twelve 
pages and have not told you any of my impres- 
sions of Rome. I have been to the Forum and 
the Coliseum and I was simply rendered 
speechless by both. Also St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican. I feel much too tiny and insignificant 
to express my opinion. It is all so wonderful, 
so grand, so splendid and it makes me feel 
that anotherand much superior race of people 
must have existed in those days. To die and 
never to havé seen Rome seems a life that 
has been lived in vain. It looks so gay and 
lovely now with all the decorations which to- 
day have the German flags instead of the 
English. I will write again after the arrival of 
the Emperor. 

“Did I tell you old Grand Duke Michael 
sent me his photo? Dearest Sister, would you 
mind immediately sending this on to darling 
Mother ‘and Father as I can’t write all this 
twice. ~ 

“Ever your most loving and devoted sister, 

“GRACE.” 


On our initial trip abroad that summer on 
the North Star, I was only five, and my sister 
three, but as we repeated the voyage almost 
every summer until the First World War, I 
had many occasions to remember Emperor 
Wilhelm very well. 

He seemed a big, virile, handsome man with 
a large mustache, waxed to a ferocious stiff- 
ness. I thought him extremely conceited and 
quite a show-off as he rattled on to father in 
his thick German accent about jibs and 
spinnaker booms and tables of scantlings. Fa- 
ther listened politely and managed to control 
his annoyance when the Kaiser scoffed at the 
slowness of our steam yacht, which took 
eleven days to cross the Atlantic. 

Usually on our visits to the German royal 
yacht, the Hohenzollern, sister and I wore 
white leggings, shoés and coats. Little Grace 
clutched an ermine muff and on her curly 
brown head wore an immense feathered bon- 
net with a large rose in front. With her big 
blue eyes and round pink cheeks she looked 
just like a French doll. My shoulder-length 
curls brushed an ermine collar and I had a 
white sailor hat with an ermine band. 

On one occasion, my mother had been 
chatting on the Hohenzollern deck with the 
Kaiserin, exchanging petit-point patterns, and 
now that the prescribed twenty minutes for a 
royal visit was finished, she rose gracefully to 
go. I stepped back out of the way and my foot 
somehow became entangled in my long coat. 
As I started to topple backward near the edge 
of the deck, the Kaiser sprang forward and 
caught me in his arms. 
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vels later, after the First World War, I 
oi through the woods of Doorn, Hol- 
interview the exiled German Kaiser. 
him on top of a haystack collecting 
; Vhen I had introduced myself, and 
sor a statement, he looked me over 
tly and remarked, ‘Had I let you fall 
ard that day at Kiel, you would not be 
g upon my privacy now.” 
e fourth of July of 1903, father and 
gave a banquet on board the North 
honor of the Kaiser and Kaiserin. 
dHenry also came and renewed his ac- 
nce with my parents from the previous 



























I ssian czar, was a lovely, charming per- 
e took to mother immediately. 

Vanderbilts Royalty’s Guests” the 
4¢headlined our visit to Russia that sum- 
t Peterhof, mother was formally pre- 
‘oto the Empress Alexandra, a haughty, 


Jon with the monk Rasputin was the 
the world. 

{/husband, Czar Nicholas II, bore a strik- 
r2mblance to my father. They were both 
are, and had dark mustaches and black 
nid Vandykes. (Father, who had been 
shaven up until the time of his typhoid 
¢ had now adopted this most becoming 
Like father, the czar was partial to 
Nag costumes and gold-headed canes. 
father went ashore at St. Petersburg, he 
| first astonished by the number of peas- 
yho traipsed respectfully at his heels. 
y someone who spoke English inquired 
as the czar. 

, no,” replied father, aghast. “I’m sim- 
American traveling with his family.” 

le we were in Russia, I attended for 
weeks the school of the czarevitches, 
ked up no Russian that I have ever 
able to remember. The Grand Duke 
entertained my parents with a dinner at 
perial palace, as he had promised, and 
1mm we gave the royal family a banquet 
2 North Star. But what father talked 
most was an exhibition of superb marks- 
ip—Cossacks on white Arabian steeds 
g up in their stirrups and shooting 
he hip at a full gallop. He never forgot 
this and when I reached the age of 
>, he engaged a special riding master to 
ne lessons. ‘ 
ther made such a hit with the Russian 
ial family that by the following spring 
tand Duchess Anastasie was telegraph- 
rat Cannes: 


ULD WE DINE WITH YOU FRIDAY 
T, OUR PARTY CONSISTING OF MY 
DAUGHTER, DUKE DUCHESS CUM- 
LAND, TWO DAUGHTERS, ONE 
Y, ONE GENTLEMAN. . 
ANASTASIE. 


vite oneself and eight guests to lunch or 
r is not so surprising as it sounds. In- 
it is a great honor, since royalty tradi- 
lly designates not only the time, place 
uest list of any party, but also the hostess. 
the beginning of August, her bath pipes 
lled with the greenish water of the Baltic, 
ler pennant was hoisted on the foremast 
- North Star, the pennant of His Britan- 
ajesty, who seldom failed to preside over 
Owes regatta. 


hour later, a white-bearded, powerful- 
2d man with yellowed flannel trousers 
2d not in the middle, but on the side, set- 
is broad frame into a green wicker chair 
e deck of the North Star. With him was 
sautiful and understanding wife, Queen 
indra, who was known to possess the 
’s most perfect shoulders and bosom for 
splay of jewels. 

1g Edward was a suave and worldly so- 
cate who was never too regal to bounce 
his knee and regale us with stories about 
O’Leary’s cow (which, having only for- 
overnesses, we had never heard about). 
foice was a deep baritone, and as he 
1, gusts of laughter shook his great frame. 
icans interested him, especially beautiful 
ican women, and he had an avid curiosity 


-Jin New York. His wife, Irene, sister of . 


about American slang and customs. Still, he 
was always a king. 

My mother once told me that when one 
American forgot herself so much as to say to 
him, ““Look here, my good man ——”’ he in- 
terrupted her, ‘““But my good lady, I am not 
your good man.” 

Mother’s stateroom on the North Star had 
pale gray silk walls and pale flowered silk cur- 
tains which matched her bed coverlet. The 
room was lighted softly with French ormolu 
candelabra; the furniture was Louis XV. I had 
just come from father’s private laboratory up 
on the foredeck, with its smell of father’s 
Turkish cigarettes, burned chemicals, and 
scarred tables covered with disassembled 
mechanical gadgets. I can remember the thick 
luxurious feel of mother’s carpet under my 
feet as I first knocked, then ventured shyly in. 

““Come in,”’ mother caroled from her dress- 
ing table. “‘Oh, it’s you, Neil darling.” 

Sophie, her German maid, had laid out a 
white satin gown on the bed, with a long train. 
On the dressing table lay mother’s white glacé 
gloves and a great heap of jewelry, including 
her diamond tiara. I could see mother was 
headed for a very important affair. 

““How are you, darling?’ she asked vaguely, 
her eyes on her reflection in the mirror. 

I was feeling very sore and resentful indeed, 
my backside still aching from the caning father 
had just administered. “‘Father spanked me,” 
I told mother, leaning over to kiss her smooth 
cheek. She smelled delicious. 

Mother made small comforting sounds of 
sympathy. “Sophie, I simply can’t decide ——”’ 
She held up her famous diamond fringe which 
was three inches long and hung from shoulder 
to shoulder across her bosom. *‘Perhaps the 
pearls and emeralds ——” 

“Mother,” I began, “I need a new bicycle. 
Mine’s all banged up.” 

That’s what the punishment had been 
about. Father, stepping out of his laboratory 
unexpectedly, had run into me riding my bi- 
cycle about the deck. “‘Get off that bicycle at 
once!’ he had ordered. ““‘Do you want to 
maim someone for life?” 

“No, sir,” I replied, losing control of the 
thing and crashing into the rail. 

“Come into my laboratory immediately,” 
father directed. 

The bicycle came out of the encounter with 
only a bent spoke or two, but it was important 
to get back at father. 

““May I have a new bicycle, mother dear?” I 
repeated. 

“Of course, darling,” she said, giving me for 
the first time her radiant smile and full atten- 
tion. “Tomorrow afternoon when we go 
ashore for tea, we'll buy you one—the biggest, 
most beautiful one in the store.” : 

“And a red drum?’ I pressed her. “And a 
real fur monkey that winds up and dances?” 

Mother laughed and it was like the sound of 
tiny silver and gold bells. ““We’ll see, we'll 


’ 


see,’ she told me fondly, and I knew that I 
had won. “‘Now run along, angel, like a good 
boy. Mother’s dining with the king and queen 
tonight.” 

And her green eyes sparkled like the emer- 
alds in Sophie’s plump white hands. 

Ahead of me the afternoon presented a gray 
empty vista of boredom and loneliness. Drag- 
ging my heels, I reluctantly started to leave, 
moving so slowly that Sophie with a rush of 
stiff rattling petticoats and baleful German 
imprecations finally chased me from the room. 

Often these few brief moments with mother 
were all I had all day, for she seldom ventured 
from her cabin except to disappear on the 
steam launch for tea or a garden party ashore. 
At first, father always accompanied her. But 
in later years he found excuses to stay aboard, 
smoking cigarettes feverishly as he worked 
away at his designing board. 


F ather returned home alone in the middle 
of August, while we remained with mother at 
Bad Nauheim and then went to our usual suite 
at the Hotel de Crillon in Paris. To fill my 
days while she was involved in fittings with 
her dressmakers, mother let me buy all the 
little brass trains I could find on the Rue de la 
Paix. Then I would lie on my stomach on the 
Persian carpet in our suite and pretend that its 
designs were tracks. I would run the little 
trains up and down the carpet, shouting out 
conductors’ commands in French and Ger- 
man, and trying to imitate the squeaky little 
whistles of foreign trains. 

When this palled, our nurse took sister and 
me to the Tuileries gardens. In London we 
stayed at Claridge’s, and at Berlin we put up at 
the Adlon on Unter den Linden, which is now 
in the Russian zone. In Rome, we stayed at 
the Grand or the Hassler; in Cannes, on the 
French Riviera, my parents liked the Carlton. 
Father had a lot of business affairs in Geneva, 
and while there we stayed at the Hotel Beau 
Rivage. 

‘T like to lead a well-rounded life,’ was an 
expression which mother used all the time. 
By this she meant that she liked to be in var- 
ious parts of the world when the social season 
was on. 

When I had established myself in a very dif- 
ferent kind of life from my parents’, I said to 
her, “I consider a well-rounded life to be 
spending some time in a cabin in the North- 
west woods, and then going to the beaches of 
Florida, and then maybe traveling to the 
Orient.” 

But mother never understood any of this. 
Not only did her life revolve about the social 
sphere, but the sphere moved with her, you 
might say, at least in this country. The season 
officially began when she opened Beaulieu at 
Newport, and when she decided to take the 
cure at Hot Springs other women scrambled to 
get there at the same time. They even tried to 
get reservations on the same train; and every- 





"| made him a tomato surprise for dinner.” | 


where, across the country, women copied what 
mother thought, wore and did. 

Mother liked virile men and feminine 
women. She had absolutely no use for women 
who went to college or had a career or worked 
for causes. She saw her own particular role in 
life as a kind of catalyst between people. 
When some distinguished foreigner arrived 
from abroad, he would say to mother, “I 
want to meet Mr. B” and mother would ar- 
range for them to be together at her next din- 
ner party. When Taft and Teddy Roosevelt 
fell out, it was at a party of mother’s that they 
first shook hands again. 

Father sometimes became furious at mother 
for inviting to his home his worst business 
enemy—yet, often as not, after an excellent 
dinner, peace would be made. Eventually, 
mother saw herself as a kind of international 


‘peace ambassador. 


Shortly after we returned home from our 
initial voyage in the North Star, Princess 
Irene of Prussia wrote mother a particularly 
warm and affectionate letter addressed simply 
to Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Newport. The 
mailman delivered the royal-crested letter to 
The Breakers, where apparently grandmother 
digested its contents before sending it over to 
Beaulieu, for penciled on the outside it says, 
“Sorry. Opened by mistake. A. V.”’ 

Cousin May Goelet finally made up her 
mind between her many ardent titled suitors, 
and in one of society’s most fashionable wed- 
dings, became the Duchess of Roxburghe. 
The young Duke of Roxburghe was slim, dark 
and handsome. Mother was particularly fond 
of a picture of him in an ermine cloak, wear- 
ing a gold-hilted sword, with a page holding 
on a white satin pillow his diamond coronet. 

After her marriage, Cousin May moved into 
an immense and truly enchanting Scotch cas- 
tle near Kelso, with acres of turrets and dun- 
geons, creaking drawbridges and mossy tow- 
ers, surrounded by thousands of acres of for- 
ests and hunting grounds. It was known as 
Floors Castle (pronounced ‘‘Flewers’’), and of 
all the splendid English castles and country 
places mother knew well, including Blenheim 
and Wilton House, Floors was her favorite. 


I, the winter following Cousin May’s spec- 
tacular marriage, the Count Boni de Castel- 
lane, who married the American heiress Anna 
Gould, visited Washington, D. C., and in his 
memoirs mentions the ‘sumptuous’ dinner 
given for him by Lord and Lady Michael Her- 
bert. 

Unfortunately, the ambassador’s health 
could not stand the Washington climate and 
after holding his post for only a year he was 
forced to resign and retire to Davos, Switzer- 
land. There ina very short space of time Uncle 
Mungo succumbed to the tuberculosis which 
he had fought so gallantly and cheerfully for 
so many years. He left a heartbroken and still 
beautiful widow of thirty-eight. Tragically 
enough, she soon found that both her sons, 
Sidney and Michael, also suffered from the 
same dread disease. 

Meanwhile, my own health had been giving 
my parents increasing concern, and finally 
they decided to put me into a typical Dickens 
type of English school called The Priory at 
Malvern, in middle England. 

During the five months I spent at The Priory 
in 1904 father was cruising about Europe in 
the North Star with Richard Crane (the Mid- 
western plumbing magnate), Tom Keck and 
George A. Cormack, all great friends of his 
from the New York Yacht Club. Mother 
thought they exercised a bad influence on fa- 
ther, expecially in the matter of drinking, but 
there was little she could do about it. After 
watching the arrival of the American yachts 
at Lizard in the transatlantic race for the 
Kaiser’s Cup, the group went to the Kiel races 
and then to Norway. Before returning to New 
York they stopped at Glasgow in Scotland, 
where two months earlier father had ordered 
a model of the North Star. According to the 
New York Times it required a dozen men to 
complete the model, which cost more than 
$10,000. Marvelously exact in every detail, 
the little model was loaded on the North Star 
for the trip to New York. Father presented it 
to the New York Yacht Club, where it can be 
seen today. 
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In October, 1904, the family was reunited at 
Newport, where we stayed until time for 
mother’s semiannual trek to Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia. While she was gone, the Newport staff 
would close up Beaulieu, filling several van- 
loads with household effects, and then open 
up the New York house. When everything 
had been unshrouded from its muslin covers 
and moth balls and put back into place, 
mother returned. I have seldom known a bet- 
ter executive. 

The cool, early fall days in Newport were 
ecstatically happy ones for me, for then the 
fatiguing whirl of parties was ended, and 
mother spent the golden late-summer hours 
with us. I can remember picking blueberries 
with her, and the rich, warm, chocolaty smell 
her fudge made as we stirred up a batch in the 
great basement kitchen with its enormous 
racks of shiny copper pots and pans. At bed- 
time she had time to read us the Psalms, many 
of which she knew by heart, and sometimes 
she sang in her very sweet treble old Southern 
lullabies. 

I can still see father’s lean dark frame 
stretched out on the nursery floor as he fussed 
with my electric trains, and his delight when 
Cousin Consuelo sent us a small Blenheim 
spaniel from her English place, whom we 
called Cricket. And on Sunday mornings, sis- 
ter and I were allowed to read the comic strip, 
Little Nemo, on father’s bed. 

This was a busy, happy, productive period 
in father’s life. He was following the efforts of 
the Wright Brothers, and even went along on 
one of their early flights. Marconi on his yacht 
the Electra and father on the North Star spent 
days exchanging wireless messages across the 
Baltic Sea. His New York subways were an 
unqualified success and his close personal 
friendship with many of the crowned heads of 
Europe must have done much to sweeten the 
bitter fact of his ostracism from the Vander- 
bilt family. 

“A bunch of big fellows—a Commodore, a 
President, an Admiral,’ Mother scrawled in 
her expressive hand across the bottom of a 
snapshot of father (then commodore of the 
New York Yacht Club) on the deck of the 
North Star with a Navy admiral and President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Grandfather Vanderbilt had been dead for 
eight years now. Still his widow had never 
spoken to her eldest son’s wife. Aunt Elsie 
came occasionally to tea, but her husband, my 
Uncle Alfred, had never crossed our threshold. 
When father and he met in public, they 
nodded coldly, but did not speak. 


WHY MAKE IT HARDER FOR JOHNNY TO READ? 


appears, superficially, reasonable. But it is 
not. It puts the cart before the horse and slows 
down the process of learning to read. It keeps 
the child frozen in a limited word span. 

I repeat: Children, according to their back- 
ground, are orally familiar with a great many 
words at the age of six. Once they have learned 
to translate speech into print, they are already in 
full possession of every word they know orally, 
and can soon read anything, including words 
they have never before heard or seen. 

What now turns a child into an enthusiastic 
reader is interest. The child rapidly tends to 
reject books that are prosaic accounts of 
everyday life, written in words descriptive of 
ordinary objects and contacts, and turns to 
books and stories of another world altogether, 
the true world of the child. 

For childhood is a time of magic and won- 
der, of water babies and fairy princesses, 
pirates and Robin Hoods, of Alice in Won- 
derland, of plants and animals that talk and 
hold revels. It is the world farthest removed 
from the matter-of-fact. Every child is to some 
extent an imaginative artist. He tells himself 
stories, invents imaginary companions, and 
responds to all tellers of wondrous tales, the 
more improbable the better—even, to a child, 
the more real. 

There is no age into which all children can 
be catalogued by a suitable store of words. 
But there is a time in the age of every child, a 
moment to be captured, which, if passed, will 


Once in a great while, father took Grace 
and me to The Breakers for tea. Mother never 
went along on these occasions. I can remem- 
ber how terrifyingly huge and cold The 
Breakers struck me as a child. Grandmother 
greeted us stiffly, seated on a high-backed red 
velvet chair. She asked a lot of perfunctory 
questions about our lessons, but hardly seemed 
to listen to our whispered answers, At the end 
of the visit, she and father drank tea while a 
footman in a white wig brought us children 
French-vanilla ice cream with the thickest, 
richest, creamiest chocolate sauce I have ever 
tasted. After we shook hands politely, and 
turned to leave, the food lay cold in the pit of 
my stomach like the cold little chill about my 
heart. 

Grandmother was very fond of some of her 
daughters-in-law and showed them great gen- 
erosity. When Reggie married Gloria Morgan, 
his second wife, grandmother asked them to 
lunch with her at the Ambassador Hotel. Dur- 


Lee ooeeboee 


Men are never so likely to settle a 
question rightly as when they discuss 
it freely. MACAULAY 


Sono oooiliec 


ing the meal she inquired, ‘“‘Has Gloria re- 
ceived her pearls yet?” 

‘‘Now, mother,” pleaded Reggie, “‘you 
know I would love to give Gloria pearls, but I 
do not intend buying her a cheap necklace, 
and I cannot afford the kind I would like.” 

‘Please: bring me a pair of scissors,” the 
dowager summoned the maitre d’hétel. She 
then snipped off a third, or about $70,000 
worth, of the rope around her neck. 

‘There you are, Gloria,” she said fondly to 
her new daughter-in-law. “All Vanderbilt 
women have pearls.” 

Mother never did receive a wedding present 
from her, but when Alfred married Elsie 
French, grandmother sent her a diamond dia- 
dem. 


In the fall of 1907, Aunt ‘Gladys, father’s 
youngest sister, became engaged to a member 
of the old Hungarian nobility, Count Laszl6 
Széchényi. Aunt Gladys had been a girl of ten 
when her father disinherited her brother. Now 
she was twenty-one, and from having spent so 
much time abroad was as cosmopolitan in 
viewpoint as my mother. Her gentle nature 
shrank from any kind of discord: she was the 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


never be regained. If cheated of this time of 
magic, the child will make up his own adven- 
tures; and if all he knows of adventure is re- 
lated to real life, he is very likely to reconstruct 
the brutal, unimaginative, unsublimated ad- 
ventures of the juvenile delinquent. 

Because children are not encouraged to 
read “beyond their years’-—beyond the pro- 
saic, everyday words they have visually mem- 
orized and learned—they miss the books of 
those great writers who have had the supreme 
gift of being able to recapture their own child- 
hoods. These writers always assumed that 
children could read more than a limited col- 
lection of words learned one by one. Their gift 
is to lead the child along on the printed page. 
Much of the story he gets by context; what he 
does not grasp he skips, provided he can keep 
the thread of the tale. But who has not seen a 
child, deep in an engrossing story, look up to 
ask, ‘“What does this mean?” or seen his smile 
of delight when, having overcome the hurdle, 
he can go on! 

The child, also, has an innate feeling for 
rhythm and for the music of words, as do all 
fine writers. It is an integral factor in style. 
This quality is oral, not visual. The accom- 
plished reader, old or young, hears as well as 
sees, and often silently reads aloud to himself. 

If one looks at the school readers of today, 
comparing them with those of forty years ago, 
one notes the absence of anything approach- 
ing literature, the paucity of imagination, the 


first of father’s family to become fast 
with mother. 
“Dear Grace,” she wrote from the 
Varenne in Paris on the first of Septe 
1907. ““Neily may already have told you 
engagement to Laszlo Széchényi but J 
you to hear about it from me too. It is 
be announced until October 3rd so ple: 
very careful and not tell a single soul, 
should feel dreadfully if it got out befor 
day. 
“IT hope that you will still be at Ne 
when we arrive about the 25th and that 
surely see you there. 
“With love, and please destroy this let 
“A ffection 
Se 
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It was typical of mother that not on 
she not destroy the letter, but I’m sure re 
the news by a multitude of sly hints and} 
uations. Mother was hopeless at keepit) 
crets. 

A month later, Gladys and her da 
mustached fiancé, wearing the unifortal 
Hussar regiment, arrived at The Bred 
Father went over to a small family dinner| 
oring his sister and her count. I under 
my mother was also invited, but shell 
refused to enter her mother-in-law’s fl 

After dinner at The Breakers, ‘We sh 
all have luncheon together somewhere ta | 
row,” grandmother announced happily. 

Father and Gladys had been talkin! 
gether in one corner of the drawing 4 
Now father, unexpectedly, spoke up. | 

“Why not at Beaulieu?” he said. 

An electric silence fell. Everyone look 
grandmother. | 

Perhaps it was the fact that at the Pots 
state ball where her daughter first met 
Hungarian count grandmother noted 
often and how fondly the German imp 
family mentioned my mother. . . . Perhg 
was her happiness over her last child’s 
gagement, which brought a disting 
European title into the family at last. . 
haps it was the thought of the lonely 3 y 
ahead of her in her cold white marble pz 
in Newport and New York. At any | 
grandmother sighed, and then remarked) 
tone of full surrender, “Very well. If G 
will not come to me, I shall go to her.” 


NEXT MONTH: Two Mrs. Vanderbilts spe¢ 
each other—for the first time in 11 years | 
Emily Post describes “‘the most beautiful b: 
given’’.. . disaster of the Lusitania . 
Vanderbilt servants would not serve di 
the count. 


absence of style, and the limited vocabul} 
Because of the system of building up wo q 
word, books once read by children betw 
eight and twelve are postponed until | 
child knows all their words, but has outli 
their content. There is a time to read T: 
Island, The Crock of Gold and The Win 
the Willows, and that time is the bea i 
early years of imagination and fantasy. c| 
dren who learn to read then books suita) 
not to their mastered vocabularies but to 
imaginations, will always be readers. I th 
children should be allowed to roam at? 
among books, reading anything they thi 
they can read, but the sooner they get a 
from picture books the better. 

Despite all the current analyses of childre 
minds and psyches, I.Q. tests, psychia 
probings, and even studies obtained by wi 
playrooms to overhear their unsupervi 
chatter, it seems to me that educational 
perts really understand children less and k 
They cannot put themselves into the mind 4 
imagination of the child. And therefore tl 
don’t teach him to read and write in 
easiest, because the most natural, way. Tl 
encounter “‘personality’’ problems and ¢re 
classes for “‘remedial reading.” 

A bored or confused child is always a 
sonality problem, and if there must 
remedies for the reading deficiencies of ch} 
dren, the first thing to investigate is the W 
they are being taught to read. al 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED 
for a tooth that must last for68 years 


Well, I hope my children’s permanent teeth stay permanent. 
Don’t we all! But many teen-agers do lose permanent teeth. 


Why, that’s terrible. Can’t something be done about tooth decay? 
A lot is being done. We think the best news is WD-9 in new Ipana. 


You’ve lost me there. What’s WD-9? 


WD-9 is shorthand for sodium laury! sulphate ...a compound that 
actually destroys the decay bacteria that cause cavities. 


So? Don’t other tooth pastes kill bacteria? 


Yes, but Ipana with WD-9 destroys decay bacteria best of all leading 
brands ...even better than fluoride tooth pastes. No worry, either, 
about using it for children under six. 


Made-to-order for kids. But how about my teeth? 


Ipana’s made-to-order for the whole family. And that new minty 
flavor goes great with everybody. Try a tube soon? 





e New king-size cap 
e Easy-to-use, hard-to-lose 
e Tube stands upright 


New-formula ipana’ 
with WD-9 destroys decay bacteria 
best of all leading brands 


Another fine product of Bristol-Myer 
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An adorable winner . . . this tiny tennis player 





with That Ivory Look! And this look of freshness can be 
yours through the magic of Ivory’s mildness. 
Gentle enough for baby’s skin, doctors advise 


pure, mild Ivory Soap for yours, too. 





You'll be a winner . . . when you make Ivory your 





beauty soap. The milder your soap, the prettier your 
skin, and Ivory has a mildness all its own. 
And from the magic of this mildness comes that 


clearer, fresher look—That Ivory Look. 


More doctors advise Ivory than 
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Favorite reading of many is the 
suspense story they can make come 
out right—recipes. The JOURNAL’s 
food artist, LOUELLA G. SHOUER, 
says that cooking 
offers more opportu- 
nity for creative ex- 
pression for women 
than any other facet 
of homemaking, ex- 
cept having children. 
She reports: “In my 
early youth I yearned 
to be a ballet dancer. 
Fortunately, in my 
college years I switched my enthu- 
siasm to the art of cookery. I have 
never lost that enthusiasm and I 
know I never shall. Since | came 
to the JOURNAL, eight thousand 
recipes have been created for our 
readers’ enjoyment. Though not 
all were created by my hand, I 
have tasted and savored each and 
every one.’ The tempting bar- 
becued lamb on pages 66-67 was 
first created and served for friends 
on her back-yard grill. 


| 


jouella Shouer 


Just how mad are people who 
are mad about baseball? wiLt 
STANTON’S story, The Great Amer- 
ican Pastime (page 54), will give 
you an idea of the 
proper zany qualifi- 
cations. At least, we 
think baseball is the 
pastime he means. 
In the story, there 
are also a girl and 
a sort of boy. The 
author claims base- 
ball is his favorite 
sport. He majored in 
English and modern languages at 
Princeton “not too long ago” and 
has since lived, with his wife, June, 
in New Mexico, California and 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Most of his 
stories, including this one, he says, 
are written “very, very, very late 
at night.” 


Will Stanton 


EILEEN SHARPE’S How Young 
America Lives (Strangers in Town, 
page 123) is another account of a 
young couple living richly and 
courageously on a 
low income. The 
writer, a member of 
the JOURNAL edito- 
rial staff, lives richly, 
courageously and so 
quietly in her New 
York apartment 
while her scholar 
husband, Howard 
D. Sharpe, Jr., com- 
pletes requirements for a Ph.D. in 
economics. As soon as that is in 
the bag they are planning “‘a real 
bang-up trip out west” to cele- 
brate. While visiting the Fields in 
New Mexico, Eileen was enchanted 
by the state, called ‘‘the land of 
enchantment” by the residents 
themselves. ‘“‘That and the Fields’ 
four children under six,” she says. 
“I think enchantment is the right 
word—but it’s hard to explain.” 





Eileen Sharpe 
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Tailored Brief with neat, lace elastic waist- 
band and leg trim. White, pink, blue, 
yellow. Sizes 4-7; 89¢ 





“Baby Doll”® with lace elastic trim. White, 
pink, blue, yellow, black, chartreuse, 
fuchsia. Sizes 4-7; $1; sizes 8-9; $1.25 





Frrench-cut Pantie with flare leg for easy, 
comfortable fit. White and pink. Sizes 
4-7; $1.00; sizes 8-9; $1.25 


Generously cut for smooth fit 
G-i-v-e with every motion 
Petal-soft for easy comfort 
Sturdy, run-proof acetate tricot 
Quick to wash and dry 


With heat-resistant, featherlight 
waistband of exclusive, airy elastic 
lace ‘that wears and wears and wears 
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This coftee tells you 
its fresher 


It greets you with a louder whoosh 
and the livelier aroma that forecasts 
fresher, fuller-flavored coffee in each 
satisfying cup. Why? Because Chase 
& Sanborn Coffee is the only leading 
brand that’s pressure packed. And 


Chase & Sanborn 


pressure packing preserves coffee 
freshness and flavor better than any 
vacuum can or bag. 

Chase G Sanborn Coffees are served by 
more fine hotels and restaurants through- 
out America than any other brand. 


Fresher because it’s pressure packed 
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Married to a ‘‘Failure’’ 


Rutherford, New Jersey 

Gentlemen (and Ladies!): By today’s 
standards, I am married to a failure: a 
man who is not frenziedly searching for 
power, success and money. An extremist 
might even call him a slacker. 

We have been married seven years and 
have five children. My husband did not 
go beyond high school, due to the war 
and plain lack of interest. Yet he is ina 
secure job and we rent in a far better 
section than we could buy. Our life is 
made up of spur-of-the-moment activ- 
ities. If an unbearably beautiful day 
comes along, daddy comes home at noon 
to take us swimming, and hang with the 
half day’s pay. I will. never own a fur 
coat, but he bought me a gorgeous black 
fox muff—when I needed a washing ma- 
chine. More recently, I took off twenty 
excess pounds I had accumulated 
through a baby a year, and he took a 
night job for a month to earn $150 to 
buy me a new wardrobe. 

People say with extra study and over- 
time we could have more. More of what ? 
I have a husband who is close to me— 
and we enjoy what we consider the true 
values of life: sunshine, fresh air, and the 


good spirits of our youngsters. 
A HAPPY WIFE 


Of Kings and Suchlike 


Glenside, Pennsylvania 

Dear Sirs: 1 wonder if there are many 
readers who dislike royalty articles; and 
if so—why? 

Can it be they are interested only in 
“How America Lives’’? Iam grateful for 
the examples of such sacrificing lives as 
so-called ‘‘royalty.”” How deep their 
natural desires must be buried beneath 
the training of duty! These close-up pic- 
tures should bring a glow of affection for 
people whose ‘‘accident’’ of birth may 
have placed them in situations far less 
desirable than our own. 

As the true Americans we wish to be, 
aren’t our hearts warm and_ broad 
enough to take in all the “‘trivia of little 
fat princesses’’ as well as the ‘‘trivia”’ of 
our Mrs. Mohrs and their little fat ones? 


Sincerely, 
EMMA C. BROWN 


pe Mrs. Mohr’s “royalty” cartoon in 
the May JourNnat produced much 
spirited comment. Mrs. Brown speaks 
for the many who do enjoy “peeks be- 
hind the throne.” ED. 


Born at Home 


Casey, Illinois 

Dear Journal and Dr. Montagu: We 
had already had five children, all born in 
the hospital, when you printed Babies 
Should be Born at Home! (Aug. ’55). We 
were expecting our sixth baby, so I read 
and reread the article; then my husband 
read it too. It pretty well summed up the 
biggest dream of my life. 

In our situation, having our baby at 
home wasn't an easy decision to make. 
Our first baby was born normally, but I 
was heavily anesthetized. Our second 
baby, delivered by Caesarean section 
due to placenta previa, lived six hours. 
When our next daughter was born, I was 
heavily anesthetized again for fear of 
rupturing the uterine scar. It was a nor- 
mal delivery, however. When our fourth 
baby was on the way, I read Doctor 
Read’s books on natural childbirth, and 
both our fourth and fifth babies were de- 
livered with only one local. 

My husband was as interested in our 
children’s progress before, during and 
after birth as I was, so why should he be 
barred from the thrill of the sixth baby’s 




















birth? My doctor agreed that it wo 
all right to have the baby at hom 
my husband was still afraid somg 
would go wrong. Since we have the 
blood type, my doctor had his trang 
apparatus on hand “‘just in case.” 
I’m a slow laborer, but ever 
went off wonderfully, no tears fort! 
time. We got along better than i 
vious deliveries—and imagine thed 
of our second-grader to come ho 
noon to find Her new sister was he! 
In every way we have enjoyée 
blessings of a dream come true’ 
many thanks to the JOURNAL, to [ 
Montagu and to our grand young d 
Sincere] 

MRS. MAX ME 


Picturesque Kitchen 


Birmingham, Alo 

Dear Editor : 1 got my idea from ¢ 
Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL. It took 
year to accumulate the pictures. 





Journal wall. 















Besides being colorful and wu 
my food walls help in meal plann 


Yours trul 
MRS. JOHN H. TA 


Pleasantly Plump 


Hamburg, Newe 

Dear Sirs: Have you noticed 
most of the weight losers in your d 
ticles are happily married—and al 
ried when they were decidedly 
weight? This gives lie to the old 4& 
“Nobody loves a fat girl,’ and|§ 
heart to those of us who cannot did 
cessfully because of doctor’s @¢ 
glandular imbalance or—let’s faci 
lack of will power. 

Unless there is a real menace tf 
health, I think a plump girl has j 
great a chance for happiness as her 
ner sisters. Personality problems 
people are just that; it’s the perso 
and not the bodily shape that | 
tailoring. 

I am married to a wonderful ma 
have three small children, and the f 
many life stories of fatties that rea 
mine. Perhaps the person who b 
unpopularity on her shape had 
take another look inside. 








Sincerely 
JEANNE PAWLA| 


Twist on an Old Ther 


Somewhere in Ten 
Gentlemen: Why can’t wives 

their in-laws? I’m in love with m 
consider my mother-in-law as cl¢ 
perfection as one can get. She neve} 
into our business, and never givé 
asked-for advice. She is warm 
friendly when I solicit her help, a1| 
never imposes on us for anything 
lets me use my own judgment on }} 
treat her boy. 


| 
| 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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So many people use 


INLY GLEEM = the toothpaste for 


eople who cant brush after every meal 


JUST ONE BRUSHING 
destroys decay- and 
odor-causing bacteria 





MOUTH BACTERIA BEFORE AFTER ONE GLEEM BRUSHING, 
BRUSHING—THESE ARE THE up TO 90% OF BACTERIA 
CHIEF CAUSE OF DECAY. ARE DESTROYED. 


If you could brush after every meal, any good tooth- 
paste would do. . . but if you can’t always brush, 
even though it’s best, then you should use Gleem. 
One Gleem brushing destroys most bacteria .. . 
gives added resistance to decay. And Gleem’s flavor 
is so wonderful even youngsters like to use it regu- 
larly! Remember, on/y Gleem has GL-70, Procter & 
Gamble’s exclusive cleaner and decay fighter. So 
always depend on Gleem—it’s the toothpaste for 


people who can’t brush after every meal. 


Mouth odor stopped ali day 
with ove Gleem brushing. Sci- 
entific tests prove brushing 
with Gleem before breakfast 
gives most people a//-day pro- 
tection against mouth odor. 
Start your day with Gleem. 


ae 


Se 


“We cantt brush after every meal 
SO WE DEPEND ON GLEEM ! ” 


ONLY GLEEM 
has GL-70 
to fight decay! 











idea 


here's an 


from Marie Gifford, Armour Home 


Economist and pastry authority 


Ever made a spiced crust for your peach 
pie? 
add to the sifted ingredients: 2 table- 
spoons sugar, 4g teaspoon cinnamon, ¥ 


Mmmmmmm — delicious! Simply 


teaspoon nutmeg. 


Of course, for melt-in-your-mouth pie 





Co > 


PVC Ra 


One of the world’s 
great guarantees! 






FREE: NEW PIE BOOKLET. 


How-to-do-it illustrations. 


= crust use Armour Star Lard —the lard 
that doesn’t get too soft even during the 
hottest weather. Soaring temperatures 
make no difference — this fine lard is al- 
ways easy to handle, and will stay sweet 
and fresh. 

P.S. Use Armour Star Lard, too, for 
light, fluffy biscuits and crisp, golden- 
brown fried chicken. 


32 new pie recipes. 
Write to Marie Gifford, 


Department 100, Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 









RICE BOW! 


BROKEN- 


Ahn Wha-sil was found by a Korean 
railroad, her mother and father missing 
; her stomach swollen with hunger. 
How many days and nights she had tried 
to look out for herself, how long it had 
been since she had eaten and what, Dr. 
Oh, examining her a week after orphan- 
age admittance, never found out. He 
didn’t even know if good care could save 
her, if it was not already too late. 

Last month a television photographer, 
taking movies of Dr. Oh’s CCF Orphan- 
age, was intrigued by Ahn. He writes, 
“Our only way of talking was to smile at 
each other. We became close friends. She 
hung on my coat sleeve throughout my 
filming and was such a pert, happy imp. 
Her warmth éasily penetrated the bleak 
Korean winter. It was difficult to believe 
that the poor, sickly, emaciated little thing 
Dr. Oh had examined was this happy, 
lovable child. And to think it was only 
by a slim chance that she was lucky enough 
to be one of the few among hundreds to 
be picked up that day.” : 

There are still 35,000 homeless refugee 


For information write: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I wish to “adopt” a boy.. seer. ose ss 
..girl for one year in 


(Name Count 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
first month Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and picture. 
I understand that I can correspond with 
the child. Also, that there is no obligation 
to continue the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but 
help by giving $ 


want to 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
















children in South Korea—neglected, friend- 
less and wretched children. Korea is no 
longer on the front pages and it is so 
hard to get help for them. 

No gift is too small to show a child a bit 
of mercy. Or you can “adopt” a pitiful, 
homeless child and have him placed in a 
Christian Children’s Fund _ orphanage- 
school and given a decent chance in life. 
The cost, $10.00 a month, is the same in all 
of the following 28 different countries: 
Austria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, 
Formosa, France, Greece, Hong Kong, 
India, Indochina, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States 
and Western Germany. 

Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. 






















RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 







Piease send me further information. 





NAME 









ADDRESS 






Gry 






STATE 







Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 









are deductible from income tax. 












CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
My own mother and father can’t keep 
their noses out of our business. They 
want to know what’s going on every min- 
ute. When we talk about buying a house, 
they want us to build one next to theirs. 
They borrow our things without asking, 
they tell us what to eat and how to cook 
it, and if we don’t take their free advice 
they act like a couple of three-year-olds 
having tantrums. 
I wish my parents were more like my 
in-laws! 
(Name Withheld) 


Since the Journal Began 


Columbus, Ohio 

Dear Sirs: My ninety-one-year-old 

mother is, I believe, your oldest living 

subscriber. She (Mrs. Dallas D. Dupre, 

Sr.) has been a subscriber since she was a 

bride at eighteen. She is a wonderfully 

alert woman, and anyone knowing her 
says the same as I do. 

her daughter, 
GRACE DUPRE HILLS 


p> JoURNAL was first published De- 
cember. 1883, so Mrs. Dupre is finishing 
out her 73rd year as a subscriber. ED. 


Nicest Thing 


Rochester, New York 

Dear Editors: Probably twelve years 
ago you published a How America Lives 
article about a family with a bedtime 
custom. At the close of each day, the 
mother asked her children, ‘‘What was 
the nicest thing that happened to you 
today?”’ A simple thing, but how good 
to encourage the grace of gratitude! 

This ritual became ours too. Often the 
answers we received were enlightening, 
often amusing. Our family visited Ni- 
agara Falls, for example, and when the 
bedtime question was asked, I naturally 
expected some comment on that majestic 
sight. My four-year-old replied, “‘A lady 
gave me some chewing gum.” 

Occasionally a sleepy voice would ask, 
“Mamma, what was the nicest thing 
that happened to you today?’’ Some- 
times I could only say, “‘ Getting all my 
work done.”’ But isn’t it something to be 
thankful for—having work to do and the 
strength to do it? 

Many thanks for one of the nicest 
things that happens every month—the 
JOURNAL! 

Sincerely, 
KATHERINE B. KING 





TIDY TIM SAYS: 
REMEMBER 





you are protecting your own property 
when you protect the nation’s public 
beaches, parks, and highways. 





Uninsulted Child 


New York City 

Dear Mr. Gould: The Association for 
the Aid of Crippled Children and those 
working with it during the last five years 
in the organization and support of re- 
search in congenital malformations and 
other prenatal problems were greatly 
interested in The Uninsulted Child, by 
Mrs. Gladys Denny Shultz (June Jour- 
NAL). The association is glad to have had 
a leading part in helping to provide the 
funds for Doctor Ingalls’ work which 
was featured in the article. 

The causes of congenital malforma- 
tions (including mental retardation) and 
prenatal deaths have not until recent 
years been the subject of extensive re- 
search and for this, among other reasons, 
very little has appeared on it in the 
by the layman. The 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 


periodicals read 
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Wonderful New 


First Aid for Childrens. 
Skin Injuries! 


Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid ant 
Septics which may sting and actually b 
delicate tissues—new Unguentine wor 
these four ways: 


1. Relieves pain fast! 


2. Provides long-lasting protection || 
against infection! | 


3. Promotes healing! 


4. Prevents gauze from sticking 
to the injury! 


For sunburn, too—new Unguentine relieves pai 
gives real burn medication. Washes off—no =A 








A Norwich Produ) 





New Improved 


UNGUENTINE’ 
vith DIANESTOL® 


the miracle pale | 


f 


We'll Send a Box of CHRISTMAS CARDS 
ru EXTRA| 
A CASH! 


Rush name, address today for sense 

BA tional, new fast- selling “Feature 

_ 21-Card Christmas Ass’t. Show friend 

nejghbors, everyone and make easy, bj 

profits. Get facts about 76 money-make} 

sed such as gay, cheery Christmas Hi-Lite 

Ass’t., Lovable Merri- Angels, Religious Ass’t 

*New-Look"’ Trim - Slims Christmas Ass’t., Gil 

Wrappings, etc. — plus many Everyday Greetin 

Card Ass’ts., for Birthdays and other occasion) 

Also Children’s Books, Stationery, Imported Na) 
kins,Gifts,many others. 

| Just name, address. G 

SEND No MONEY! new ‘Feature’ Christm 

Card Ass’t. on approval with complete mone) 

making plans, FREE samples of low-priced Pe) 

sonal Christmas Cards. No experience neede: 

~ WALLACE BROWN, INC., Dept. T-9 

11 East 26th Street, NEW YORK 10, N. 






















/ 


YOU MAY WIN $375°° SCHOLARSHI| 
IN PROFESSIONAL ART 


PRIZE: A complete art course—free train) 
ing for a career in advertising art—plus 4 
drawing outfit and art textbooks. YouTé 
trained by professional artists on staff 0} 
world’s largest home study art school, 
Enter contest! 
Draw girl's head 5 inches high. Use pencil. Drawings 
for Sept. 1956 contest must be received by Sept. 30, 
1956. None returned. Winner notified. Amateurs only. Our) 
students not eligible. Mail with name, age, address, to: 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., STUDIO 888 
500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesot 
ete an ee ad 
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me HERB SEASONING . Good on 


most foods! Stews, fish, soups, 

vegetables, tomatoes, macaroni. / \ low 

BARBECUE SPICE... For e@ e 

hamburgers, chops, steaks, Cc rUnAC. “s “wrst 







Mey 075 NET wT 
65.05 Grams 


spareribs, goulash, stews. 


— to bring you a complete line 


apples, cereals, custard, apple sauce. 


re of these special Seasonings 


use the less costly cuts by tenderizing 
TENDERIZER and enhancing flavor and texture. 5 


eh 
McCORMICK 








4 cee ruee 















cad F e e o F 
cm re ee ee Packed in decorative glass shakers 
wh ors ae we : ful kind you get from a pepper mill. «+. a gay array for more flavorful 
ae Specially good on barbecued meats, 5 
in oyster stew, chowders, soups. meals indoors and out. 


Follow the trend to more flavorful meals with 

the McCORMICK complete line of special seasonings 
... made by America’s foremost spice house. 

noo These “just right” blends of spices and herbs give 
zest and flavor to everyday meals, make special 
meals delectable. A wonderful aid to the outdoor 
chef in your family. Add these delightful 


seasonings to your flavor shelf today! 


LIAN SEASONING ... For the preparation 
sauces, meat loaf, pot roast, stews, fish, 
caroni, spaghetti, ravioli, poultry, in the 
cy Italian manner. 


SEASON-ALL . . . An exciting new mixture of 
spices that adds a zesty flavor. Keep it on your 
dining room table as you do pepper and salt; 
for steaks, chops, in cooking vegetables, salads, 
soups. eggs, poultry, fish, hamburgers. 





meceec ORMICK...The of Flavor 





CO 


wheres my 





Doggone it, she forgot! No Pard and hence the hang-dog 
look. Come now. Don’t you forget. Remember, nothing 
in the world tastes quite as good to your dog as wholesome, 
meaty-rich chunks of Pard, fresh from the can. It’s got 
Good Beef Taste through and through, because Swift makes Pard 
with choice beef variety meats, ground beef bone 
and a healthy touch of beef fat. In fact, Swift makes Pard 
so you can feed your dog as well as you feed your family! 


all dogs love its 


GOOD BEEF 
TASTE 





~ Fe To Sewwe Your Family Beller 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 
editors of LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL are, 
therefore, to be congratulated on their 
foresight and courage in presenting a 
difficult and delicate subject in a skillful 
manner and in helping to tear away the 
shroud of mystery that still surrounds it. 

For more than fifty years the Associa- 
tion for the Aid of Crippled Children 
has concerned itself, first with enabling 
crippled children to go to school and 
have normal childhood associations, 
next to improving treatment methods 
and programs for the handicapped. Now 
the present board, composed largely of 
laymen, has elected to emphasize re- 
search into prenatal life as the soundest 
route to prevention of many problems 
that plague individuals after birth. It is 
gratifying that during the past few years, 
the National Institutes of Health (of the 
United States Public Health Service) 
and other organizations have also con- 
tributed to these researches. 

The Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children board knows that research 
aimed at the hidden causes of congenital 
malformations and prenatal deaths can- 
not produce quick returns. But it is en- 
couraged by the signs of initial progress, 
and by the assurance of scientists that 
the next decade may be the most pro- 
ductive we have yet experienced. 

In medical research, every scientist 
must be backed by a corps of laymen 
without whose faith and hope, con- 
cretely expressed, he could not continue. 
Articles such as yours help immeasurably 
to develop and encourage this support. 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD W. MAYO 


Director, 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Children 





Fabulous Formula 
Diet Users 


A pure CORN OIL, Mazola, 
which is available in grocery 
stores throughout the country. 
was used in the Rockefeller 
experiment. Peanut oil or cot- 
tonseed oil (Such as Wesson) 
used in salads may be substi- 
tuted. Olive oil does not taste 
good in the Formula, so is not 


recommended. 


DEXTROSE can be purchased 
at most drugstores. Sucrose 
or a light corn sirup (do not 
confuse corn sirup with corn 
oil) may be substituted for the 
dextrose. Do not use Lactose 
or Dextri-Maltose (often pre- 
scribed for baby formulas). 
They are different products 
and should not be used here. 


They are not substitutes. 


No other substitutes should 
be used in preparing the 20- 
ounce Fabulous Formula of- 
fered JOURNAL readers in 
July. And remember that no 
other food need be eaten—the 
20-ounce diet will nourish you 
sufficiently and assure your 


reducing. ED. 


Optometrists and 
Contact Lenses 


Sayre, Pennsylvania 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould: For years 
my wife and I have subscribed to your 
publication and generally have thought 
well of your articles. It was rather a dis- 
heartening surprise to read your feature 
on contact lens in the May issue. 

It was possibly an oversight not to in- 
clude optometrists as qualified special- 
ists in the fitting of contact lenses. But I 
sincerely hope that for the benefit of 
those in our profession who have donated 
so much of their time to the perfection of 
this phenomenal field, you will make 
some correction. 

Cordially yours, 
J.D. PUTNAM, O.D. 
Chairman, Contact Lens Committee 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Optometric Society 
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Corns and Calloys 
Lift Right Out 


_D Scholls SUPEp. ~ = 
~NERVE-Degp't = 
— RELIEF) ~~ 


~~ 


No waiting for 
relief when you 
use Dr. Scholl’s @~/ 
Zino-pads. Pain- z 
ful shoe friction 
stops, pressure is lifted 
on corns, callouses, bunions, sore 
toes, tender spots. They ease new 
or tight shoes . . . stop corns, cal- 
louses before they can develop. 


Corns, Callouses Lift Right Out! 


Used with the separate Medications 
included in every box, Zino-pads 
remove corns, callouses one of the 
quickest ways known to medical A 
science. New skin-matching color, 4 
Worn invisibly. Try them. At Drug, |. 

Shoe, Dept. and 5-10¢ Stores. ey 


D® Scholls Zino-p: 


HOT, TENDER FEET ( 


Or. Scholl’s Foot Powder quickly re- 

lieves hot, tired, tender, perspir- bs 
ing, odorous feet. Soothing. Eases 
new or tight shoes. Get acan now! 


ingredient formul 
STANBACK com 
several medica 
pain relievers 
easy to take dos 
The added effecti 
of these MULTIP 
gredients brings 
more complete 
easing anxiety an 
sion usually accor 
ing pain. ... 


Swap Sack wi 
SIEVE Ae 





































Good Housekeeping 
° wre 






Don't Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEET 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobbl 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don't 
noyed and embarrassed by such han 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid)~ 
to sprinkle on your plates, keeps fa 
more firmly set. Gives confident fee 
security and added comfort. Nogummy 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEE 
at any drug counter. 


SS —- 


mand | © y Bets 
= rye toe 
— “Made ane F 
With SOUTHERN Christmas Cards 
SF) ry 

YOU CAN DO IT, TOO! |i 


It’s so easy! Magnificent MAGIC- 
LUSTRE Name -In-Silver TALL 

Cards sell like magic. You make $1.00 
on every box; $65 on just 65 boxes! Huge 
selection of fast-selling $1 Assortments. 
21-Card SOUTHERN BEAUTY, Photo- 
Personals, 3-IN-1 Ensembles. Name- 


imprinted Christmas Cards 25 for 
$1. Over 50 popular gift items. 


BIG PROFITS PLUS BONUS! 


You make up to 150% cash profit; in 
addition you get up to6% extra as a cash 
bonus. Fast 24-hour service. No experi- 
ence needed. Send your name and ad- 
dress for EXCLUSIVE Sample Pre- 
sentation Book FREE, plus assort- 
ments on approval. Write NOW! 


SOUTHERN GREETINGS, Dept. L-21 
478 North Hollywood St., Memphis 12, Te 
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YOU NEED A BIG DICTIONARY 
LIKE THIS IN YOUR HOME... 





















...and the Book-of-the-Month Club will send 


this one to you ‘Free... 


IF YOU JOIN NOW AND AGREE TO BUY 
ONLY SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


> MEMBERSHIP IN THE CLUB WILL KEEP YOU FROM MISSING THE 
NEW BOOKS YOU INTEND TO READ 


kK THE SIX BOOKS YOU AGREE TO BUY CAN BE CHOSEN FROM 
AT LEAST 100 SELECTIONS AND ALTERNATES MADE AVAILABLE 
THROUGH THE YEAR 


> THEY CAN BE BOOKS YOU WOULD BUY ANYWAY, YET YOU 
WILL PAY—ON THE AVERAGE—20% LESS FOR THEM THAN 
OTHERWISE 


* THE “BIG” $25.00 OXFORD DICTIONARY WILL BE SENT WITH 
YOUR FIRST PURCHASE (See available books in the coupon) 


*K AFTER YOUR SIXTH PURCHASE —IF YOU CONTINUE — WITH 
EVERY SECOND CLUB CHOICE YOU BUY, YOU WILL RECEIVE, 
FREE, A VALUABLE BOOK-DIVIDEND (See coupon) 


kK THE DICTIONARY IS REALLY AN “ADVANCED” 
BOOK-DIVIDEND EARNED BY THE PURCHASE 
OF THE SIX BOOKS YOU AGREE TO BUY. 
LAST YEAR ABOUT $12,000,000 WORTH OF 
FREE BOOKS, RETAIL VALUE, WERE RECEIVED 
BY CLUB MEMBERS AS BOOK-DIVIDENDS 





<a Also GIVEN: THIS NEEDED STURDY BOOK- 
REST WHICH ALLOWS THE DICTIONARY TO LIE 
a OPEN FOR EASY REFERENCE 






BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


eB 
| 5 rs ; Py e eee 
RTO OMe ear W DELO Lp aM © 32%: aars.nermne nones Cmomoue aN ay 


by Winston S. Churchill 







































. 3 wt ye [] INSIDE AFRICA by John Gunther 
1° 3 TA | it 4 R | ie 3 wy] lo Price (to members only) $4.50 Price (to members only) $4.25 
EE THEILAST AURRAN ae by Edwin O'Connor) q NIGHT TO REMEMBER _ by Walter Lord $3.50 
1 Price (to members only) $3.95 
| ne B [] MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR by Herman Wouk 
>| Now 2544 pages. Fifty years in preparation... the latest edition, ESCO PEYEITOPUNCER TOM By: Snumnas Price (to members only) $3.95 





Price (to members only) $4.15 










[| A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX by Bruce Catton 
IMPERIAL WOMAN by Pearl S. Buck Price (to members only) $3.95 


Price (to members only) $4.25 
GIFT FROM THE SEA by Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
THE NINTH WAVE by Eugene Burdick $3.95 De Luxe Edition, Boxed $5.00 








‘reprinted with corrections and up-to-date additions 




































> The only dictionary of its size that explains not only the mean- 
ings but also the history of words, from as far back as Chaucer 
up to the present day 
















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. Al68 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* and send, free, THE OxXFoRD UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY with the purchase of my first selection, indicated above. I am also to receive separately, with- 
out charge, the bookrest illustrated above. I agree to purchase at least five additional monthly Selections— 
or Alternates—during the first year | am a member. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after 
buying six Club choices. After my sixth purchase, “€ I continue, | am to receive a Book-Dividend with 
every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A smali charge is added for each book bought to cover post- 
age and mailing expenses. ) 


PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered to mem- 
bers at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in reckon- 
ing Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 






>) Apt quotations are used wherever needed to illustrate correct and 
precise usage 








| Includes the latest scientific words and colloquialisms 








| 
>) IMPORTANT: Please read carefully. Because of the expense involved in 
/ Printing such a huge work, the size of the edition manufactured for the 
/ Club has had to be carefully estimated. If it proves insufficient, another 
printing will be required and this will necessitate a delay... at least four sl ~ ope eee ee 


‘months. It takes this long to obtain the paper and print a large edition of a 






Postal Zone No, 
conesevsccscccssecccssscescasscesensccccuessssccatececeonsees sacnceseee essen ecsecceccacccccosoneoeececacescscecs (if any) wessees eae P svcvccccecccccccccccsces 






Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian members, 
without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd 









work of this size. Consequently, it is important that you mail the coupon 
t 


_at once, if you are interested. Should there be a delay you will be notified. 





*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
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New arrival! The only detergent that 
Contains its own Bleach! 








. Washday wonder of wonders! Think of it! ...the first and only suds that gets your clothes 


detergent clean...and bleach white...and helps remove stains | 


ere detergent that actually as no other suds can do... all in one simple operation! 


No need to add separate bleach, no ma’am, because only 


BLE ACHES CLOTHES WHITE this new Oxydol has its own bleach. Oxygen Bleach. Safe 


for colors? Sure! It’s wonderful color-safe Oxygen Bleach! 


as 1t washes them clean. Safe for everything you wash! So you get this bright new 
package containing America’s most modern detergent, Oxydol | 


New Oxydol! Only Oxydol! ...the only leading detergent that contains its own bleach! 
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WHAT ABOUT 


THE 


TWENTY-FIRST 


CENTURY? 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 





RETURN FROM FISHING AT COLLIOURE 
(Eastern Pyrenees), etching by Adolphe 
Appian (French School, 1818-98), 

whose scenes have some of the poetic quality 
associated with Corot. Size, 914” x 1314”. 


Nothing that has been in the news for a long 
time has so interested me, or raised so many 
questions in my mind, as the reports emanat- 
ing from the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, participated in by faculty members 
with complementing studies made by indi- 
vidual industries, with the object of foresee- 
ing and preparing for the developments of 
the next hundred years. 

The participating scientists, technologists 
and industrial planners foresee that in this 
period the industrial-technological revolu- 
tion will spread to the most remote areas of 
the earth, leading, as the industrial revolu- 
tion always has, to a vast increase of popu- 
lation—a trebling of the world population 
in the next hundred years. This will require 
a commensurate increase in the world’s food 
supply, which as presently produced is in- 
capable of maintaining half the existing 
population above mere subsistence. 

The universal industrial-technological rev- 
olution will make an even heavier demand 
upon the raw materials of industrial produc- 
tion: oil, gas, iron and other metals, and 
nonmetallic minerals. A chart accompany- 
ing the report was startling in its revelation 
of the per capita consumption of these by 
Americans. I certainly did not know that 
every one of us is consuming annually 8 tons 
of coal, 1260 pounds of steel, 92.2 pounds of 
other metals, 9000 pounds of nonmetallic 
minerals (sand, cement, clays, salt, and so 
on) and, for drinking, washing, industrial 
and agricultural use, 375,000 gallons of wa- 
ter! Plainly if the modern industrial revolu- 
tion spreads globally, its required raw ma- 
terials will be absolutely inadequate, and 
soon exhausted. 

This prospect does not, of itself, greatly 
perturb the prognosticators. A billion of 
additional acres, presently considered too 
cold and wet or too dry, can be farmed for 
new types of crops or irrigated by the distil- 
lation of sea water. Access to this inexhausti- 
ble source of water depends only upon the 
use of new, cheap energy, from nuclear 
“breeder” reactors. (Though the “breeder” 
reactor has not yet been made to work, it is 
assumed that it will be demonstrated.) 

The scientists predict that in a hundred 
years half of the world’s energy will come 
from such reactors. 

The diet of the world’s population will, 
nevertheless, have to change. The produc- 
tion of animal foods and fats—meat, poul- 
try, eggs, milk, butter—consumes an exorbi- 
tant amount of acreage in the process of 
transforming grains and high-protein grasses, 
edible in one form or another by man, into 
animal products. At present half the world’s 
crops are fed to animals, for human animals 
to eat. (The irrationality and waste of this 
made George Bernard Shawa vegetarian. 
He lived to be over ninety in extraordinary 
health and with continuing mental energy.) 
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Rare metals will have to be scrupulously 
preserved, and extracted by new means. The 
basic fuels and materials of the future. the 
experts predict, will be air, sea water, rock, 
sunlight and wood. Huge machines will 
process ordinary rock on energy from radio- 
active materials. An average ton of granite 
contains about 4 grams of uranium and 12 
grams of thorium, which, used in reactors, 
can crush the rock to release radioactive 
metals and extract metals of too low concen- 
tration for normal mining. 

In short, the scientists and engineers are 
optimistic about the twenty-first century as 
far as the means to keep the wheels going 
(faster and faster and universally) and 
keep even treble the present population fed 
are concerned. 

What, then, worries them? 

What worries them is man. The one ele- 
ment that can throw the whole machine 
Utopia out of kilter is the human being—his 
loves and hates, passions and dreams, emo- 
tions and distractions, his unwillingness to 
apply himself to the “right’’ things, his 
unpredictability. 

The men meeting in California, despite 
“automation” and “electronic brains,”’ fore- 
see no substitute for man power or brain 
power. The civilization of the future will re- 
quire an enormous increase of scientists, 
technologists and engineers, to keep it from 
breaking down. The worst wastage is of tal- 
ent of this kind. The talent must be found 
right now, identified in its earliest stages, 
and encouraged into the right channels. 

The factor of heredity must be taken into 
account, said John R. Weir, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy and director of student 
counseling at C. I. T. ““Most (scientific) tal- 
ent has a large hereditary component.” But 
one can’t count on that, with all the possible 
permutations and combinations of genes, if 
allowed to function naturally—1. e., without 
interference. A system of incentives and re- 
wards must be tailored to meet characteris- 
tic psychological and emotional needs. But, 
argues Professor Weir, “Behavioral psychol- 
ogists are just beginning to understand the 
scientific principles governing the origin and 
development of human behavior” and their 
findings ‘“‘will be used . . . to increase our 
psychological and emotional efficiency.” 
(The italics are mine.) 

The question raised in one’s mind is the 
meaning of “‘efficiency.”’ Is not the implica- 
tion clear that people—by biological and 
psychological conditioning—will eventually 
be regarded as a product to be consciously 
produced, a means to an end, the end being 
to serve the great Leviathan of the techno- 
logical machine? 

Simultaneously with the C. I. T. report, 
Prof. Robert Oppenheimer, the nuclear 
physicist, spoke in Chicago, warning that 
“human CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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Easy way to make a grand variety | 
_.. just add touches like the 
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ADD APRICOT NECTAR 
—OR ORANGE JUICE— 
TO KRAFT MAYONNAISE 


To make a delightful new dressing 
for fruit salads, just blend %4 cup 
fruit nectar (or juice) with 1 cup of 
Kraft Mayonnaise. Creamier. fluf- 
fier, Kraft Mayonnaise is specially 
made to blend with other ingredients. 
No curdling. no separating. Your 


mixture’s smooth as silk. and stays 


that way. Next time. try Kraft’s! 


nen 


Americas best-liked Dressings are these six by KRAFI 
| 


You never had salad 
like this before! 


Here’s an exciting new salad 
that’s a sure “pickup” for list- 
less summer appetites. And 
there’s a trick to it—a surpris- 
ing trick only Minute Rice can 
do. You blend it hot—for zesty 
flavor. Then chill it—for a cool, 
complete meal! 





New! Patio Salad 


EPARED 


og 








—AND ONLY MINUTE RICE CAN MAKE IT! 


1 package frozen green peas - 


14 teaspoon salt + 114 cups water 


114 cups (5-ounce package) Minute Rice 


34 cup mayonnaise + ‘4 cup chopped dill pickle 


1 cup slivered cooked ham 


Add frozen peas and salt to water in 
saucepan. Cover. Bring quickly to a 
full boil. Then add Minute Rice. Stir 
with a fork to moisten all rice, cover 


and remove from heat. Let stand 13 


« 1 teaspoon grated onion 
1 cup slivered Swiss cheese 


minutes. Then add mayonnaise, pickle 
and onion, mixing with fork. Chill. 
Before serving, add ham and cheese. 


Serve on crisp lettuce with a ring of 


tomato wedges. Serves 6. 


PERFECT RICE WITHOUT COOKING A fine product of General Foods 
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AVAILABLE AT LEADING FURNITURE AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


40 TABLE/67! 


» CHAIR/71 


2-714 CHINA BUFFET 


KJER-JAKOBSEN DESIGN/PATS. PEND. 


BROTHERS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


VIRTUE BROS. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 45, California 





Send for Informative Booklet Dept.O. 


“GOD GRANTS LIBERTY ONLY TO THOSE WHO LOVE IT, AND ARE ALWAYS READY TO GUARD AND DEFEND IT." Daniel Webster 























WIN 


THIS DELUXE BOX 
OF 21 GORGEOUS 
ALL-OCCASION 


GREETING CARDS 


WITH 21 MATCHING 
ENVELOPES ! 


DELUXE ROSE 


ASSORTMENT 
This beautiful box of 21 brand 
new All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards is a terrific value! You 
cannot buy these exquisite, 
color-lavish, quality cards even 
in the most exclusive stores. If 
you could, you’d pay at least 
1Sc to 2Sc for every single one. 
Yet you can have them FREE 
—all 21 cards and matching 
envelopes—when you mail the 
answer to our scrambled letters 
Puzzle. Solve and mail NOW! 











HURRY! SEND PUZZLE SOLUTION 
TODAY! OFFER DEFINITELY LIMITED 


Your gift box, FREE samples 
and Christmas assortments On 
Approval will be sent as soon 
as your reply is received. Only 
one entry accepted from each 
household. Rush answer to: 
ARTISTIC CARD CO. 
509 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


In Canada, write 103 Simcoe Street 
Toronto 1, Ontario 


COME ON EVERYBODY! JOIN THE FUN! TEST YOUR SKILL FOR VALUABLE FREE GIFT! 


SCRAMBLED. LETTERS puzze 


Ex! FEICs 


HERE’S HOW TO SOLVE THE PUZZLE! 


We have three boxes in the puzzle. In each box are four letters 
that form a word and all the words together form a three-word 
sentence. We’ve given you a hint by writing the /ast letter of 
each word in the squares above the boxes. Can you put the 
other letters in the right squares? Try it and win a 21 card All- 
Occasion Box Assortment FREE. Nothing to buy! Obligates 
you in no way. 


JUST TO PROVE HOW EASILY A FEW SPARE HOURS CAN 


EARN °50°° IN CASH! 


We're running this Test to find people with bright, active minds 
who want to make spare time money taking orders for beautiful 
Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Stationery 
from friends, neighbors, co-workers. They’re so beautiful, so 
amazingly low in cost they sell themselves. 

We'll send you a full 21-card assortment of All-Occasion 
cards ABSOLUTELY FREE, when you answer our Puzzle. 
You don’t pay a single cent for them. We’ll also send you 
FREE Samples and Christmas Assortments On Approval. 













7 SS eRe OR. MAIL IN ENVELOPE! 
Puzzle Editor, ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 



















3rd 
WORD__ 


| HERE IS MY 509 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 

| THREE-WORD Here’s my solution. Please rush my FREE 

| SENTENCE: Deluxe box of 21 All-Occasion Cards — also 

i Spare Time Money-Making Plan, Free 
Ist Samples and Christmas assortments ON 

| WORD. APPROVAL. I'm sincerely interested in mak- 

| ing money in spare time. 

| 2nd Name peer Se 5s SR SE 

| WORD_____ Address_— — tae eae ccieeSnRnESe SERENE NESTED EERE oeeieRnE ee 

| City = One State 


] Check hoe for special FUND-RAISING 
Plan for organizations, clubs, etc. 

















‘Please, dear! Mr. Hernicker simply asked who you voted for.” 


ee much about 


horsemanship, do you, Miss 
Kielty?”” writes a Westerner. “The 
feat attributable to Count Pulaski 
[it was in April Under Cover | is child’s 
play to the common American cow- 
boy. I've seen an Oklahoma cowboy 
throw a silver dollar into the air, 
watch where it fell and reach down 
while his horse was in full run, pick 


ou don’t know 


it up. throw it into the air, and then 
catch it before it hit the ground... . 
If you'd like to tell an unbelievable 
truth you might tell about a blind 
friend of mine who can shoot a squir- 
rel out of the highest tree with his .22 
rifle. ll sign an affidavit to that ef- 
fect. He is stone blind and cannot tell 
night from day except by sounds.” 


Another thing this column doeswt know 
enough about is politics. So with the sub- 
ject sizzling, as it is this month, we have 
got together a few books—not books 
about Democrats or Republicans, or biog- 
raphies of the contenders, but presumably 
about fundamentals. 


In the first place, since the issues at 
stake are no longer confined to problems 
contained within ourown boundaries, THE 
UNITED STATES IN HISTORY, by James 
T. Shotwell(Simon & Schuster), isa good 
starter—a straightforward account of the 
part our nation has played (or not played) 
in world affairs from the beginning, from 
the Indians to Geneva, 1955. Part of this 
book was originally distributed privately, 
to certain men of importance serving on 
the League of Nations—Lord Cecil, Gil- 
bert Murray, Aristide Briand, among 
them. They were curious. The United 
States, a young country, had suddenly be- 
come a great power. How come? This is 
the answer. 





We are embarked upon choosing a 
leader, so we ask, What, in a democracy, 
is the nature of a leader ? In ROOSEVELT: 
THE LION AND THE FOX, James Mac- 
Gregor Burns (Harcourt, Brace) 
makes an important contribution to our 
understanding of this problem. If this 
were hero worship or prejudiced biog- 
raphy, I would not include it. Actually 
it is an explanation of our political de- 


_ interested to learn that it costs $336, 
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mands in terms of personality—a full) 
rich picture of the American scene of th¢ 
past forty or fifty years, into which the 
activities and complexities of Franklir 
D. Roosevelt’s personality were so intri 
cately interwoven. A big subject, deftl 
handled and continuously fascinating. — 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY, } 
Clinton Rossiter, is now out in ¢ 
35-cent Signet edition (with hard covers) 
Harcourt, Brace, $2.95). This is a hand} 
book about the vital facts concerning th¢ 
President, wise and carefully considered} 
about his powers, safeguards to 6 
taken against too much power, con 
sideration of past presidents, possible 
measures of reform for the future. 


If you are too tired of it all even t¢ 
read, you can get a very knowing résum 
of the major issues by thumbing througl | 
THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE, a book of caf 
toons, far sharper than most editorials} 
by the best political cartoonists. It i} 
exceptionally well arranged and edited 
by Pierce Fredericks, and would mak: 
a good gift book for a_ sensational 
season (Dodd, Mead). | 


Potential presidential wives will bi) 


200 a year to run the White House. 
e | 
BLESSED ARE THE DEBONAIR, D) 
Margaret Case Harriman (Rinehart) 
is amusing and pleasant from first pag} 
to last. Here is a New Yorker writing 
with the true big-city dweller’s sense 0 
humor, understanding of all kinds © | 
people, tolerance, good nature, um 
afraid of the VIP’s, sentimental and nos | 
talgic. | 








“Maggie Case” is the daughter of th 
late Frank Case, who owned and activel|| 
ran the famous Algonquin in New York 
favorite hotel of journalists, artists | 
writers—above all, actors. For a tim) © 
John Barrymore and Douglas Fairbank\\ 
were always underfoot. Her book is abou | 
her father and her stepmother and score 
of people whose relationship to the Case 
was happy and friendly. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 . 
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: NEW! BUTTER CRUNCH CRUST! A DELICIOUS “*EASY-HOMEMADE!” 


Gold Medal makes a 


(Because Gold Medal itself is the “flower of the wheat.” ) BS Se 


= = ss 
. % - * 


“flour” first came from. That’s why dependable all-purpose Go (a) 


Gold Medal helps you bake everything better. “OM E DAL. 


What a delightful new idea for pie crust! A wonderfully buttery, 





crunchy, streusel crust—top and bottom! So easy...and “Kitchen-tested” 
Gold Medal will help you bake it better to make a “flower of a pie.” For 
Gold Medal itself is the “flower of the wheat.” That’s where the word 








Re a. 
GENERAL MILLS ve v7 
wi iw 

ip butter pan, 13 x 9% x 2”. Bake 15 min. Take 

ip brown sugar (packed) from oven, stir with spoon. Saye 34 cup THE 

sifted GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” for topping. Immediately press rest of mix- - : 

ched Flour ture against bottom and sides of 9” pie Ki A = d 

ip chopped pecans, walnuts, or coconut pan. Cool. Pour in your favorite lemon Itc. en teste 
chiffon or creamy pie filling. Sprinkle re- FLOUR 

oven to 400° (mod. hot). Mix all in- served crumbs over top. Chill 1 hr. 8 

nts with hands. Spread in oblong Servings. 


Fabulous Gold Medal Election Quiz ...... WIN $25,000.00 


For details see Philco Convention Coverage on ABC Network 
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(Sood news for barbecues: | 
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Delicate Wesson Oil is the only one you need | 
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3 
What better helper for barbecues—indoors or out. You In just 1 minute you make fresh Wesson dressing—a For flaky, tender Stir-N-Roll tarts, Wesson Oil is 
just pour Wesson Oil for Jiffy Sauce. Wesson’s match- hght, bright dressing especially tempting over salads instant shortening. It powrs to measure and stirs im 
less delicacy brings out all the lively barbecue flavors. served with spicy barbecue. Combine 2 teaspoons salt, messy shortening to measure or cut in. Wesson k 
Homemade Wesson sauce saves money, and naturally 1 teaspoon sugar, V4 teaspoon pepper, | teaspoon paprika, is the easy, modern way to old-fashioned flavor, 


no bought sauce could match its fresh-made goodness. VY cup vinegar, 1% cups Wesson Oil, and shake well. lighter, finer and fresher than Wesson in all the 





WESSON JIFFY BARBECUE SAUCE STIR-N-ROLL FRUIT TARTS ® 
Y2 cup Wesson Oil 2 cups sifted all-purpose flour, 
¥%4 cup chopped onion such as Gold Medal 
344 cup tomato ketchup 12 teaspoons salt ¢ S SOn 
¥%4 cup water 2 cup Wesson Oil 
Ya cup lemon juice V4 cup cold milk 
3 tablespoons sugar Sweetened fresh or frozen fruit for filling The only one you need 





3 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce Whipped cream for topping 
2 tablespoons prepared mustard 
2 
2 


for frying, baking, 
and for salads too 


Mix flour, salt. Pour Wesson Oil and milk into measuring 


Wesson 
Oil 


teaspoons salt ee , th fl p : ball. fl 
teaspoon pepper cup (don’t stir); mix with flour. ress into Dall, tlatten 


slightly. Roll pastry Y-inch thick between waxed paper. 





Cook onion till soft in hot Wesson Oil. Add remaining in- eh iene ; 

. = x (Lightly dampen table top to prevent slipping.) Cut into di. 
gredients. Simmer 15 minutes. Sear steak on both sides, poe ; : : re . 
then brush with sauce each time steak is turned. Serve 3%-inch rounds. Line 12 tart pans with pastry. Trim and * SWE HUE Wesson 
with remaining sauce. flute edges, prick entire surface with fork. Bake at 425° ECONO ¥ N : When Oil 
aig ; ; nN you buy Wesson Oil in the 
This fresh, flavorful sauce is excellent, too, with chicken, (hot oven) about 10 minutes, until a delicate brown. Fill thrifty gallon size, it’s almost 
hamburgers, hot dogs and other barbecue favorites. with sweetened fruit and top with whipped cream. like getting a quart free. 


<< 





| 
Ur, 1956 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
_rs. Case died in February, 1946, 
‘in June Frank Case himself died, 
(ing no longer an incentive to go on 
hg. Ten days later Rusty died. 
jty was the big marmalade Al- 
|quin cat who drank cream out of a 
hn pagne glass at the bar, and went 
in the elevator to the tenth floor 
- no farther, because he lived on 
tenth floor. After Mr. and Mrs. 
> died, Rusty stopped eating. No 
| could tempt him, even with 
|m or liver or fancy fish. They took 
te the doctor, and in the doctor’s 
+e he lay down and died. “I’ve 
r before seen a cat die of a broken 
t,’’ said the vet. 





Rusty’s private door 
at the Algonquin. 





CARRIAGES AND KINGS (Crowell) 
other enjoyable book, an astonishing 
really, by a former footman of Buck- 
am Palace. Frederick John Gorst, 
75, has told his story to Beth An- 
ps, and a fascinating tale it is, from 

t days as a page, through years as 

an for the enormously wealthy 
eccentric bachelor nephews of “Mr. 
istone,” traveling footman for the 
tiful Lady Howard, and on up to the 
e of Portland, Master of the Horse 
uckingham Palace under King Ed- 
1 VII. This is Egyptian quail on a 
en platter. 


9 romantic novel of the turn of the 
ry could ever match the actual ex- 
igance and frivolity of this unbeliey- 
era. The story ends abruptly as 
t leaves Buckingham Palace to take 
b with Perry Belmont, American. 
5 hope there will be a sequel. 


€ cannot leave the English nobility 
out a glance at NOBLESSE OBLIGE, 
d by Nancy Mitford (Harper). The 
orable Nancy, daughter of an earl, 
€ an article called The English- 
‘ocracy Which came out in a British 
ication and created a furor. The 
le is included in this book, with all 
mad letters and articles that fol- 
d. The really bitter point of con- 
ersy concerned the use of the English 
age by the Upper Classes (U) and 

on-Upper Classes (Non-U). For- 
tely this is one thing we Americans 
don’t have to worry about. 


n My Fair Lady there’s a song about 

the English speak English, with one 
to the effect that ‘Americans haven't 
en it for years.” ) 


t Americans and Britishers are 
ed in at least one cause, according 
wo anecdotes in the books just 
tioned. That is Labor. 


é live in an age of reverse snobbism,” 
Nancy Mitford. She then proceeds to 
bout the distinguished actress, Dame 

Whitty, who was having her troubles 


with an annoyingly indifferent salesgirl. 
Dame May said to the girl, “I suppose you 
know who I am.” The girl said she did. “‘I 
suppose you think yowre as good as I 
am,” said the actress. “I certainly do,” 
replied the girl. ‘Then why,” asked Dame 
May, “‘can’t you be civil to equals ?” 


Frank Case is the other example. 
He was apparently a well-liked em- 
ployer of hotel help. The Algonquin 
had no trouble until it was unionized, 
and even after that Mr. Case was 
heard to make a critical remark only 
once. He was lunching with a friend 
in the hotel dining room when a 
thunderous crash from the kitchen 
announced that somebody had 
dropped a loaded tray. Mr. Case 
sighed. ‘*There was a time,” he said 
to his companion, ‘‘when I would 
have gone out there and fired the man 
who did that. Now I have to go out 
and say, ‘Did you hurt yourself ?’”’ 


An Anglican priest who spent the last 
twelve years running a school for black 
children in South Africa has written a 
fighting book against the “apartheid” 
party of Prime Minister Strijdom. 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT 
(Doubleday), by FatherTrevor Huddle- 
ston, is a personal account of his ex- 
periences as well as a profession of his 
faith. ‘““The world does not know the 
fearful lengths to which South Africa has 
already gone in the suppression of per- 
sonal liberties,” he says. “South Africa 
today is a police state. It is all too like 
Nazi Germany at its beginnings. A 
magistrate asked me, ‘Is it the function 
of a priest to defy a magistrate?’ I re- 
plied, ‘Is it the function of a priest to 
remain silent in the face of injustice ?’” 


Dennis is with us again. WANTED: 
DENNIS THE MENACE, by Hank 


ll 
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**You passed awfully close to 
that policeman back there.”’ 





Ketcham, continues the cartoon se- 
ries Which/ think are very funny (Holt, $1). 


For the child with sprouting literary 
interests, there’s STORIES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE, by Marchette Chute, au- 
thor of the best book about Shake- 
speare | know: Shakespeare of London. 
In this new book she tells the story of 
each play, with due length given the 
greatest, and arranges them in the prob- 
able order in which Shakespeare wrote 
them, except for the historical plays, 
presented in the order in which the kings 
reigned. (World Publishing Co.) 


’ 


In this age of rock ’n’ roll it isn’t 
surprising to see a sign in a Brooklyn 
drugstore: **Teen-age spoken here.”’ 


ug. 


No other home laundering product equals 
CLOROX in germ-killing efficiency! 


Clorox disinfects as it bleaches, 
brightens, deodorizes and removes 
stains. So your Clorox wash not 
only looks cleaner and smells 
cleaner, it’s hygienically cleaner 
... safer for family health! That’s of your wash that you Clorox, the 
why it’s so important to Clorox safer it is for health! 


Every time your use C ug ROX 


your color-fast cottons and linens 
as well as your whites...and use 
Clorox every time you launder 
white 100% nylon, rayon, Dacron, 
Orlon and Dynel, too. The more 













so gentle you 

it on white 
nd rayon 
otton 


can use 
100% nylon @ 
the same as on : 
and linen! 


Clorox-cleanliness in your home isa health 
safeguard, too! In routine kitchen and bathroom 
cleaning, Clorox removes stains and odors. 
and provides a type of disinfection recommended 
by hundreds of public health authorities. 
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They're the exciting new rainbow stripes 






every smart bedroom will 
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Another fashion first from Pepperell ! 
On sale in August - like all other Pepperell Sheets! 


So flattering! And they mix or match with 
your other lovely colored Pepperells! 





First to bring you color — now Pepperell is first to bring you gay and 
glamorous, “woven-in-color” rainbow stripes! Perky and pretty and 
sweetly pastel, they make any bedroom (and you!) sit up and take notice! 
And remember, all Pepperell fitted sheets have those famous and unique 
Slip-On* corners that go on so much easier — last so much longer — 

and are reversible. ‘Sanforized, colorfast, and all other good things... 
take advantage of big August savings and stock up now! 


Pepperell Trademark 


~-"2fady Pepperell Shoat 


Makers of famous Lady Pepperell Blankets 





Bedmaking bliss! Pepperell fitted sheets 
with Slip-On corners end mattress tugging 
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WHILE MOTHERS WORK... 
CHILDREN GET 
LOVING CARE ... Princeton Nursery School 


Day Centers Needed 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


At the Princeton Nursery School, forty young- 
sters are getting a big dose of what doctors say 
is a must for all growing boys and girls: plain, 
old-fashioned tender loving care. This is just one 
example, the JoURNAL has found through in- 
vestigation, of outstanding nursery services for 
children. But because more mothers are work- 
ing today than ever before (an estimated 214 
million with children under six), nearly every 
good day-care center has a waiting list—and 
unfortunately, there are not nearly enough 
Princeton Nursery Schools. 

The Richard Allen Day Care Center, one 
of 13 operated by the Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Board of Education, is another that spe- 
cializes in more than simple custodial care. 
When four-year-old Johnny’s mother first 
brought him to the center, he couldn’t talk, feed 
himself or go to the bathroom by himself. His 
mother, separated from his father, worked in a 
department store and previously had left Johnny 
with an aunt, who fed and took care of him— 
but didn’t talk to him at all. Under the patient 
and understanding guidance of the nursery 
teacher (““We don’t keep teachers who don’t like 
children,” the program’s director says) Johnny 
has learned to play with other children and now 
keeps up a stream of chatter. One of his new 
playmates is a little boy, also the son of a work- 
ing mother, who had been left first with one 
neighbor, then another—none of whom was in- 
terested enough even to keep him off the streets 
and away from older-boys’ gangs. The day-care 
center is the first real stability he has known. 

For this care and help at the center, mothers 
of children aged two to eleven pay from $2 to 
$13 a week, according to their income. 

In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, children are as- 
sured of more than the minimum food and 
shelter in three centers, two operated under 
Child Care Centers, Inc., and another by the 
Volunteers of America, a national religious 
and social-welfare organization. Both are Com- 
munity Chest agencies. ‘Protective care,” they 
call it, which means that the trained nursery- 
school teachers, the social caseworkers and the 
doctor understand that family emergencies create 
individual problems—and that no two children 
are alike. Again, fees are based on ability to pay. 

Altrusa clubs are among the civic organiza- 
tions concerned about what happens to the 
children of mothers who must work. In Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, this group of busi- 
nesswomen spearheaded a fund drive to build 
and operate a modern well-equipped nursery 
school. Today the Altrusa Club Nursery is in its 
seventh year, located in a $34,500 building and 
directed by a staff of competent teachers. Tui- 
tion of $7 a week includes lunch and snacks, 
health services—and fun for the children. &ND 


Princeton, New Jersey, 


It’s Director Eve Miller’s 


caring for children of 


Princeton, New Jersey, is a charming 
borough of priceless vintage houses set on 
wide, tree-lined streets, but No. 78 Leigh 
Avenue is not one of them. It is on a narrow 
street of attached houses in the heart of 
Princeton’s most crowded back yard, and 
its box-shaped, white stucco face looks plain 
even in this location, among modest frame 
neighbois. 

This is the home of the Princeton Nursery 
School, supported by the Community Chest 
of Princeton borough and township to give 
day-long care to preschool children whose 
mothers must work or whose circumstances 
make nursery care urgent. At quarter of 
eight children start coming, and then there 
is a sociable hubbub. 

Larkish littke Mary Ann, whose mother 
supports herself and her four daughters by 
day work, gets herself there from her home 
in the Federal housing project a block 
away. She says, “In the mornings I just 
come—trot, trot, trot.’’ Sim, a four-year-old 
with handsome, straight black brows, waves 
to his father. “Have a nice day, daddy, 
okey-dokey? Say okey-dokey, daddy. Okey- 
dokey!” 

A small brother and sister are simply 
slipped through the door by a neighbor on 
her way to work. Their father is in a mental 
hospital, their mother dead. The school 
knows they live with an aunt, but she has 
never come to the school or inquired about 
the children’s progress by telephone. 

It is a time of cheerful greeting. Inside the 
door are Miss Evangeline Miller, the direc- 
tor of the school, and one of her senior 
teachers, gentle Mrs. Pearl Graves. They 
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The day begins 
with a big hug for 
each youngster at 

nursery school. 


personal recipe for 


working mothers. 


are busy pulling off rubbers, guiding the 
youngest children (two to three and a half) 
to the stairs which they mount to their own 
room (“Hold onto the banisters now’’) and 
administering bear hugs. For every child 
there is a personal, “Hello, honeybunch.... 
Nice to see you today, William,” which, of 
course, is just what William wants to hear. 

Into this comes a very pretty four-year- 
old girl with curly dark hair and gay red 
pants. She breaks away from the taxi driver 
who has brought her to the door and tries 
skipping experimentally forward. The skip 
is touchingly clumsy, perhaps because Mag- 
gie has not yet learned how, perhaps because 
she is blind. She comes unerringly to Miss 
Miller’s voice, however. Miss Miller reaches 
out and gives her the kind of hug that comes 
irresistibly, when you have to do something 
about your fondness for a child. But she is 
dumped unceremoniously for the next one, 
and Maggie, with one deft touch, finds her 
locker and begins to hang up her jacket ona 
small-scale hanger. She does it rather better 
than the small boy beside her, who is man- 
fully trying to hang his upside down. 

The older children (three-and-a-halfs and 
fours) drift into their room off the hall. It is 
a room with worn brown linoleum and 
plenty of windows. Battered doll furniture 
fills one corner, potted plants (‘Our science 
study”’’) are on every sill. Lanky Bessie, four, 
who has the capacious affections of a cocker 
puppy and some of the same mannerisms 
(her mother, who has had five children, is 
separated from her father, has given one of 
her children to another family to bring up), 
wraps her arms lovingly around Mary Blair’s 
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NO 
NO 


It takes two 
to romance 





And two to give you an alluring, 
blemish-free skin—Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment! 








¥Want to win and hold a man? Of course you do! Then make sure 
you have the two things that assure you the allurement of a soft, 
smooth, naturally radiant skin. 


First—Cuticura Soap. Many skin specialists say it takes a super- 
fatted soap to help preserve the natural moisture and normal, 
healthy acidity of the skin. And Cuticura Soap—alone of all lead- 
ing soaps—is superfatted and mildly medicated to help you retain 
and maintain the clean, clear, fresh, baby-soft skin men love. 


Next—Cuticura Ointment. This emollient does more than help 
clear up externally caused pimples. Along with modern, scientific 
medication it contains effective softening elements—goes after 
hateful blackheads, flaky dryness, oily shine—softens and gently 
stimulates as it helps heal. 









Thrilling results often in 7 days. Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment work in record time. In a few days 
your skin feels like silk, begins to look glowing! 
Try sensational new Cuticura Shampoo. Combines 
the best features of soap and soapless shampoos. 


Leaves hair silky, gleaming, completely manage- 


counters everywhere. 


ies é ] ale tal Wet 


Avuilable in Canada 


Proved Way to Lovelier Skin 


able. Now in plastic squeeze bottle. At leading drug SQ 


neck and leads her to the toy shelf. The 
nursery-school morning has begun. 

Princeton Nursery School was opened in 
1929 by Miss Margaret Matthews, the 
twenty-year-old daughter of New Jersey’s 
Episcopal bishop, resident in Princeton, after 
she discovered that the family laundress 
locked her child up at home in order to come 
to work. Miss Matthews eventually married 
and moved away, but her father, who had 
bought the Leigh Avenue building and ren- 
ovated it, organized support and during the 
early years personally helped foot deficits. In 
1935 Princeton’s Community Chest offered 
support, and the school has been a com- 
munity enterprise ever since, working co- 
operatively with the town’s Social Service 
Bureau and other social agencies, and main- 
taining its vitality because of the warm in- 
terest of many Princeton residents. 

In 1936 a new director came to the school, 
a slight, curlyheaded young woman ten years 
out of the University of Rochester, named 
Evangeline Miller. She had made a resolu- 
tion, upon finishing her graduate courses at 
the Child Education Foundation in New 
York City, that she would never stay in one 
job more than five years. That was the kind 
of zest for life she had. 

She had already taught at two private 
schools for girls, but the nursery school was 
a drastic change in environment. One of the 
first members of the staff, Mrs. Simeon 
Moss, remembers, ““There was a learning 
time for Eve, but she came through it beau- 
tifully. Our first directors had been nice to 
the children, but Eve went beyond. She gave 
all the time. The depression was still on and 
she saw the great need of children who had 
scarcely shelter and food.” 

For the next twenty years, Eve Miller and 
“Mommy” Moss were the school in the eyes 
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The things most people want to 
know about are usually none of 
their business. G. B. SHAW 


of many Princeton mothers, and together 
they saw economic changes which they both 
call phenomenal. The school has always 
been limited by state regulations to forty 
children. Miss Miller remembers when it 
used to be a heartbreaking task to select the 
forty most urgent cases from eighty applica- 
tions. Mrs. Moss, a registered nurse from 
Georgia, was the school nurse, and during 
her first years on the staff she swabbed sore 
throats and gave inoculations with one hand 
and rocked five cradles with the other, for 
she was also in charge of the school’s ‘‘baby”’ 
department. When the state Board of Health 
took over inoculations and laboratory tests, 
Mrs. Moss’ crib department, which cared 
for babies from six months to two years of 
age, expanded from five cribs to ten. With 
the postwar years and increasing prosperity, 
applications have dwindled until now only a 
few are left out. Parents are giving their 
children shots, pediatric care, better housing 
and food, and sending them to school clean. 

When Mrs. Moss finally retired at the end 
of 1954 after twenty-five years of work with 
babies which would surely drive lesser women 
off to other occupations, the school board 
felt that infant care was too great a responsi- 
bility to continue in other hands. Now chil- 
dren are required to be over two, for their 
own sakes, before embarking on the adven- 
tures of nursery school. As for Miss Miller’s 
resignation, it was duly submitted after five 
years, but the board calmly, and with fond 
laughter, refused to notice it. Her extra 
warmth and spirit already seemed _ indis- 
pensable. 

Admissions are handled by the borough’s 
Social Service Bureau, a modern social 
agency that began its venerable history as 
the Princeton Village Improvenvent Society. 
Its director, Mrs. Mabel M. Reeves, and its 
caseworker, Mrs. Ruth D. Bowers, deal with 
all phases of social work, but the school is 
their pet trump for saving many a family 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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] 
I 11 bet you’re mighty proud of that 
band of yours and the job he does. Wi 
want to tell you about a way you can hel 
to get even farther ahead in his career. 
an electrical or electronic engineer or has 
nical training, ask him to investigate the 
fine jobs open to him at International Bus 
Machines Corporation. 

When your husband joins IBM, a whol« 
world of pleasure opens up for you an¢ 
children. You'll have a happier husband 
Daddy because he finds his associates frie 
reliable, progressive. He learns that at 
there’s room and time enough to consider eé 
body’s good new ideas. And some of tha 
satisfaction is bound to ‘“‘rub off’ at home 

Each lab or plant location—such as End 
Poughkeepsie and Kingston, N. Y., or 
Jose, Calif—provides a welcoming nucle 
like-minded neighbors with the same inté 
and needs. IBM has planned for your re 
tion, too, with its country clubs, golf co 
swimming pools, bowling alleys. And 
knows all work and no play make Jill a 
girl, so they have set up free nursery SC 
groups at the country clubs where child ca 
available while the mothers participate in s 
adult fun. What a boon! 

IBM has’a world-wide reputation for sé 
to industry, government and education. 
it’s known for excellent salaries, pleasant 
ing conditions, rapid advancement on 
and real job security. Also, your family will 
the benefits of company-paid hospitaliza 
life insurance and retirement plans. 

Tell your husband to watch for the IB 
written especially for him in his engin 
magazines, or write to: W. M. Hoyt, Room 
IBM, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
outlining his qualifications. You may bo 
glad for the rest of your lives if you tell 
about it tonight. 
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Starring in Universal-International’s 
“TOY TIGER" 


Print by Technicolor 





There are many appealing features 

about Fashion Trend bedroom furniture, 
and selecting the design you like best 

isn’t always easy. But because there’s a wide 
choice of styles and finishes in the complete 
Fashion Trend line, and a wide price range, | 
you'll always find a Fashion Trend 

bedroom suite you like. Of the three designs 
shown here, Laraine Day liked best 

Sombrero Mahogany, above. 
Which is your favorite? Wouldn’t you | 1 
like to see it and other Fashion Trend 





In quality, Fashion Trend gives you fine 
cabinet veneers, gorgeous colors and rich, 
enduring finishes . . . drawers of full dovetail 
construction, with oak interiors, and center- 
guided for smooth movement . . . distinctive 
hardwares and generous, lens-clear mirrors. 
All Fashion Trend, of course, has full dust- 
proofing. But better than read about it— 
see it, please. 


ere seem 


Fashion Trend prices vary from $119.75 
for double dresser, landscape mirror and 
panel bed to $479.75 for triple dresser, 
landscape mirror, chest of drawers, book- 
case bed and two deck night tables. 


if you don’t know the name of your 
nearest Fashion Trend dealer, write us. 
We'll reply promptly. 


ashion i 
t. 20-29 


P PMD JOHNSON-CARPER FURNITURE COMPANY, INC., ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. | 
SPMEar ht ehadauy- clea avatiahia in Grav Mahoaany 
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If you love 





elegant simplicity... 
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out this new pattern says wonderful things about you! There’s elegance in the slender, graceful handles 


ud ever so gently at the tips. And classic simplicity in the shell design that accents the handle—like 
a perfect costume. Twilight* is the pattern for your table, if you’re used to being complimented 


It’s the newest beauty in beloved Community,* the finest silverplate. Starter services as low as 


DL). lers silverware departments. Created in the Design Studios of Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths. 


“Trademarks of Oneida Ltd. Copyright 1956, Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. 
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NTINUED FROM PAGE 22 
‘It is Mrs. Bowers who makes the 
al—and difficult—decisions as to 
y children most need the school. 
with the families she also deter- 
t fee, if any, they can pay. This 
y-three families have one or more 
the school, and twenty-seven are 
s. Two are paying the maximum 
a week, others as little as $1 a 
nthly income to the school from 
e is frantically erratic to budget, 
ts are exempted from fees when 
ren are sick; it may fluctuate from 
ng the virus season to $375. The 
the last school year was $3343. 
school’s actual expenses were 
, it is the Chest that carries the 


he school’s forty children walk in 
hey bring with them the wide ar- 
ds and problems that are below 
of a community. Four-year-old 
1 occasionally drops his usually 
e and wears a bewildered frown of 
ear and a half ago his mother was 
have tuberculosis. Alvin and his 
shad a bad time in a preventorium, 
and frightened. They tested neg- 
there was no one at home to care 

during the day. The desperate 
lly turned up in the offices of the 
rvice Bureau and, thanks to the 
chool, the bureau was able to re- 
family. Mrs. Field is now home, 
must avoid exertion, and Alvin 
the school. She tells of the after- 
-came home late from a medical 
Jast winter to 


that, with the help of New Jersey’s enlight- 
ened State Commission for the Blind, Susan 
has sailed through three grades in her local 
school. She can also climb a tree “like a 
human fly,”’ says her mother proudly, and 
is learning to ride a two-wheeler. 


Miacsic’s mother, too, felt her child de- 
served a normal life. When she turned up 
in Miss Miller’s office last year and told her 
she had a blind preschooler, she reports, 
““Eve’s face just lighted up, and she said, 
‘Oh, now I have something to look forward 
to!” Maggie can get from one end of the 
room to another past an Empire State Build- 
ing of blocks, a garageful of toy cars on the 
floor, and eight children with perfect com- 
petence. When it is her turn to pass around 
lunch plates, Mrs. Graves hands her a plate, 
saying, “This is for Billy.’”’ All the children 
are then quiet except Billy, who softly sings, 
“Maggie, Maggie, Maggie,” until she puts 
the plate before him. There are no hesita- 
tions as she serves. As Miss Miller says, 
“She’s not phenomenal; she’s just normal.” 
The school program includes all the busy 
affairs of preschools. There are books and 
music, finger painting and plenty of build- 
ing blocks, outdoor play and a vast spring 
planting program (‘We use pansy plants; 
carrots take too long to come up’’). Since 
the day lasts till quarter of five, it also in- 
cludes a generous hot lunch. Then cots are 
unstacked for naps. The upstairs younger 
children and the downstairs older children 
make up two groups of twenty, each with a 
senior and junior teacher, and Miss Miller, 
as director, is indeed now upstairs, now 
down, with children flock- 


hurling off his XMXKMXKMXKMXK ing about her like chick- 


r and running 
1g into every 
the house look- 
er. 

sreen has done 
k most of her 


Human affairs are not so 
happily arranged that the 
best things please the most 
men. S. R. CROCKETT 


ens. But she and her 
staff are sure that their 
function is more than 
to keep the children busy. 
Miss Miller says, “‘I feel 
it’s terribly important to 


lly knows any y give them a lot of loving 
idition for the XXK KKK NK 


in her family. 
ler ten brothers and sisters attended 
ry school in years past. At present she 
; down her sister’s job as well as her 
le her sister has a baby. It is waitress 
chtakes her out at seven in the morn- 
keeps her till eight or later in the 
while her own job fits in the 
meal hours. Her husband sees their 
ren through breakfast and supper, 
ees them for an hour in the late 
is. She is having difficulties with 
older school-age children. ‘“‘“Some- 
et a headache. Sometimes you get 
you want to smack them fn the 
and you can’t.’ But she is very 
‘ith the progress of the two young- 
‘wo and three, in the nursery school. 
es them a lot of things. They know 
da Little Lamb and Fluffy Duck. 
les me.” 
sr mother’s first husband died of 
sis, her second has irregular work. 
work is an uphill attempt to catch 
st hospital bills and the expenses of 
iren, and she bursts with fervor for 
I. “Oh, I want to tell you the truth, 
1 is like a home to me. That Miss 
Jl her whole mind, soul and heart 
d to those kids. She’s upstairs with 
, She’s downstairs with the bboks— 
e kids around her like chickens.” 
key is the sort of mother with an 
) to whom leaving her children is a 
_and she adds, “‘I tell you, working 
ind worrying about your children 
su Know they’re cared for right, 
plaything.” 


ther of one of the first blind chil- 
nursery school accepted remembers 
her worries before Susan’s school 
an. She and her husband had lived 
| other states before they came to 
ey, and they had found no private 
I that would accept her. ‘‘Susan 
at home. Yet we knew it wasn’t 
r she and her brother Jeff were 
us what she could do.’ Her nur- 
ol experience was so_ successful 


when we have them all 
day,” and then she adds, 
“T don’t know how you can help it, actually.” 
Her own youthful, vital figure is almost 
always in the midst of things. During music 
she sits on the floor and sings The Muffin 
Man, with three children under each arm. 
When she reads aloud she brings the book 
alive by telling the author’s name, and 
what kind of pictures are used (her children 
awe newcomers by knowing a lithograph 
when they see one). It is Miss Miller who 
invents the lovely game of sticking out 
tongues after everyone has had pink candy, 
who makes Friday “clean-up day,’’ when 
the children, with rolled-up sleeves and drip- 
ping elbows, can wash everything in sight, 
from floors to dolls’ faces. By the alchemy 
of a happy temperament and a sensitive in- 
telligence, she reaches to the center of each 
child—where his eager, wistful, gay and un- 
sure childishness lives. 
But she says, “In thirty years of teaching, 
I never met two alike’’; and if there is a 
single overriding policy of the school, it is 
that the differences are what count. When 
Miss Miller looks at a child, the chances are 
she knows his family circumstances in de- 
tail, has known his mother for years, has had 
his brother and sister in the school before 
him; she knows that she had to ransack the 
paint cupboard yesterday because he wanted 
to do his finger painting in purple, that his 
mother knitted his beautiful new sweater so 
he is very anxious not to get it dirty, and 
that his evening is threatened by a new baby 
sitter named (he says) Mrs. Ush. As far as 
is humanly possible, the staff tries to make 
this child, and every child, feel his distinct- 
ness from all the others in his room. The 
greetings, praise, attention, joking and guid- 
ance he receives during the day—and he is 
apt to receive a good deal of them—are in- 
tended to tell him constantly that he has 
won his place. Everybody knows that Carol 
takes the biggest naps, Joey can eat six 
meat balls for lunch, it’s a great day when 
Sharon comes back for a second helping. 
Billy calls, ‘‘Miss Miller! Miss Miller! Do 
you know what John told me? He said he 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 
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The one and only Orange Cake... one 


of 8 famous Pillsbury flavors, every 





kind your heart could wish for 











nere’s everything here to make you shine! Take one package of Pillsbury Orange Cake Mix, add a 
milk (no eggs to add) and up you come with the sunniest summer cake of them all. Real fresh orange 
avor in every bite because crystals made from real oranges are in the mix. Going on a picnic? 

ng a party? You have the idea! Pillsbury Orange Cake Mix—served any one of these summery ways. 








ination to delight them ... one you may not 
of. Orange Squares with chocolate frosting. 
ch cake with Pillsbury Creamy Fudge Frost- 
cy it up by drawing tines of fork through 
nch intervals lengthwise, then crosswise. 


One of Ann Pillsbury’s favorite ideas! Orange Date Nut Ni | 
Cake: Simmer !4 cup chopped dates in % cup water 5 Ih] 
minutes. Make orange cake, substituting cooled date mix- 

ture for last 4 cup milk. Then fold in % cup chopped nuts. 
Frost cake with Pillsbury Fluffy White Frosting. Wh] 


ee ed 


with this! Orange Cream Pie: You bake half of orange Perfect for a picnic, too! Orange Coconut Broiled Frosting: You com- 


n greased and floured 9-inch piepan. (Make a dozen cup- bine 4 cup soft butter, 4 cup brown sugar, 3 tablespoons orange juice 
maining batter.) Prepare filling—use packaged vanilla and 34 cup coconut. Spread on baked orange cake and broil until 
it cooled cake. Fill with thoroughly cooled pudding. Top golden brown, 2 to 5 minutes. f 


d cream, garnish with toasted slivered almonds. 


the woman who puts her heart 
into every cake she bakes 





So pure... so wholesome... sucha 
money-saver on your table! 


Since plenty of milk is so important to your family’s 
health there is something you should know... 


Starlac, Borden’s nonfat dry milk, gives you the 
heart of milk... the part of milk that builds bone, 
teeth, and muscle ... for about 8¢ a quart. 


Pure, wholesome Starlac contains all the proteins, 


So good! STARLAC the heart of milk 













B vitamins, and minerals of the finest pasteurized milk 
with only the water and fat removed. 


Get Borden’s Starlac, the heart of milk, today. Drink 
it. It mixes instantly, dissolves completely, even in ice 
water. Tastes simply delicious. Use it in cooking. . . 
in all your “made-with-milk” recipes. 


Economy 5-qt. package . . . Convenience package with 3 pre- 
measured I-qt. envelopes... Family 12-qt. package. 


© 1956, The Borden Company 
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ears on, and full summer 
steamy sweet scent of hay. 
Js roll slowly along the wind- 
y roads, and the barns are 
yund of silos being filled is a 
obbing tone, as if summer 
oftly to herself. When we 
1 the blue dusk, we see drifts 
g the road, which have fallen 
verloaded wagons. | like to 
1e golden drifts as spindrift 
of summer. 
d more, in our countryside, 
farmers are giving up. The 
ld, the fields go back to wild 
| timothy. Chicken houses 
swinging doors flapping in 
The farmers, one by one, 
1 go to the city and work in 
2s. It is a terrific change in 
ind I cannot feel it is a good 
ne thing, the family life on a 
is a better thing than the life 
muting factory hand. 
»came here twenty-five years 
as a land of farms, a rural, 
| area. Everybody worked 
1en walked with that typical 
ait, slightly stooping, and 
e bent forward. The women 
r butternut-colored, and one 
1em out helping dig potatoes 
in great woven baskets of 
ow beans. The children 
0, but there was always a 
1b in the old car and take off 
The boys we knew learned 
, such as how to fix moiors, 
ngle properly, how to giaze 
when to plant the hybrid 
knew so much! Where the 
v, how to graft a wild apple 
it means when the smoke 
n to the ground, and where 
hroat is nesting. 
ing of a good day’s work 
ng the family as a unit isa 
ing thing, to my way of think- 
uilds toward adulthood. 
1ys go along, we have a sud- 
y about the garden. We pick 
dick late. The ripe red toma- 
le striped zucchini, the ivory 
Jash—and the baby green 
‘delicious sliced and braised 


the peak, however, is the 
| we might dig a couple of 
atoes, if we do it quietly so 
I notice we are too far ahead 
ie. The fork bites into the 
n soil, and there are the nug- 
z0ld and pinky. They smell 
/hen the earth is wiped away 
€ popped in the basket. And 
mM inside to the boiling pot, 
t leaf, pop in the scrubbed 
ind when they are melting 
s them with sweet butter and 
und pepper. I would give up 
ake any day and use my cal- 
ich a dish—a perfect meal 
la’s wilted lettuce with sau- 
ng. To make this, you sauté 
links over low heat until 
ned. Drain on a paper towel, 
91” lengths. Pour off all but 
ns fat. Add 2 tablespoons 
» teaspoon salt and 2 tea- 


MARGERY LEWIS 
While we linger by the 
darkening pond, Holly finds her 
own refreshment. 


spoons sugar. Heat to boiling and pour 
over lettuce, which is broken into bite- 
size chunks. Add sausages and toss 
gently: serve at once to four. 

Louella uses Boston lettuce, but we 
use our Own mixture. It may be Bibb 
and Mayking, or old-fashioned leaf— 
or a few leaves of Chinese cabbage 
and some endive. It’s all elegant eating. 

When we eat down by the pond, we 
savor the cooling air that comes over 
the surface of the water. Bats begin to 
dip past, and along the old gray stone 
fence two cats move gracefully. They 
are after field mice and have an intent 
and serious look. 

Holly and Teddy have such a friend- 
ship. I cannot decide whether Holly 
thinks he is a slow and short-legged 
Irish or he thinks she is a fireball of a 
cocker, but they are always together, 
Teddy trying manfully to keep up, 
Holly flying through the air, then wait- 
ing for him. 

Sister and Jonquil think this is silly. 
They remind me of faculty chaperons 
at school dances. The air of patient 
fortitude, the lifted eyebrow as the 
teen-agers flit past, and the occasional 
sighs. But let me just say something— 
even “I don’t know what the world is 
coming to”’—and both morsels of tails 
wag like fury. Nobody could want to 
share more with you than a cocker. 

I really think Sister, who is a true 
conservative, would start with me for 
Tahiti in a canoe and never hold it 
against me that she was trying to sub- 
sist on the fins of a few flying fish when 
we might have stayed snugly at home 
and had lobster thermidor! 

Actually all life depends on what 
attitude you take toward it. The cockers 
and Irish take the attitude that we love 
them, so even if we shut them up when 
the laundryman comes (he does not 
care for dogs at all) they forgive us. 

People hold grudges. A Siamese cat 
also will, for Esmé used to be furious 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 








A colorful tray 
of unusual Sexton treats! 


Here’s a delicious relish tray! 
Preserved watermelon rind! 
Enormous stuffed Spanish 
olives! Crisp cucumber pickle 
chips! Southern style sweet 
chow chow! Colossal ripe ol- 
ives! Tasty sweet relish! 





Everybody raves about 
Sexton Barbecue Sauce! 
Sexton Bar-B-Q Sauce—a tan- 
talizing blend of flavorful in- 
eredients to give zest to your 
barbecue feast. All Sexton sauces 
and seasonings are superb. Two 
favorites—Las Pampas Chili 
Sauce, Alamo Zestful Seasoning. 


Something different—Corn Relish 


or Pepper Relish—by Sexton! 
Two mouth-watering Sexton specialties .. . 
a Corn Relish with a hit-the-spot flavor 
> by 


you'll talk about for days . . . and, side 


side, an appetizing Pepper Relish—good to 


look at—even better to the taste. 


Sexton Samoa 
Chutnee 

A delicious kind 

of chutney sauce 

—marvelous with 

steaks, roasts and 

cold cuts. 
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It is easy to be a successful 
hostess, if you serve Sexton 
good-things-to-eat! Treat your 
guests to the famous Sexton 
foods that grace the menus of 
America’s finest hotels, clubs, 
and restaurants. Look for the 
Sexton label at better inde- 
pendent grocers. Over 70 years 
of Sexton quality reputation. 





PEPPER 
RELISH 







Try Sexton imported 
asparagus, artichoke 
hearts, giant whole 
mushrooms and many 
other delicacies. 
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Solid Cherry groups... Lancaster County 
















TRANSITIONAL and Brownleigh Solid Maple groups 
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Door Cabinet $119.00, Chest $119.00, Buffet Top $99. 
Loveseat $284.50, End Table $49.50, Wing Chai 

Foam-cushioned Bench $159.50, Dining Table $1194 
Dining Chair $50.75* 


Right for the times... right for your home 


TRANSITIONAL solid cherry furniture by WILLETT 





HIS IS THE furniture that’s making the 
ene famous. Decorators agt 
that no other style is so beautifully and 
practically designed for the homes of ha 
You can go modern as quickly or as leisur 
you choose with Transitional, for you can | 
add it piece by piece without disturbing yi 
existing decorative scheme. The simple lint 
the low silhouette, and the dramatically bea! 
solid cherry grain of Transitional will be 
completely at home in your home. Ask your ¢ 
about the fine upholstered companion 
pieces to complete your Willett dream root 


We'll be glad to send you his name. 


A colorful folder on Transitional yours 
for the asking...write 


oT Me ae 2 ey —_ Eee yeti d CONSIDER H. WILLETT, INC. 
Mirror $49.50, Double Dresser $209.00, Twin Bed $105.00, Night Stand $49.50, Chest $165.00* 3015 W. Kentucky Street, Louisville 11, Kentucky 
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id has no bad effects. You see, 
ke a doctor’s prescription. That 
‘contains not just one but a 
n of medically proven, active 
. Scientific research has proved 
Irug can give such strong yet 
relief as Anacin. Buy Anacin 


ay! At all drug counters. 








CHRISTMAS MONEY-MAKER 
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With Name Imprinted © cents 
SAMPLES FREE! weach! 


*8 Personal Lines * Over 600 Items 
* Sell Now PayLater * Big Cash Bonus 
Sensational value! Beautiful, color- 
ful NAME IMPRINTED Genuine 
Parchment Christmas Cards—only 
3c each—are the big money makers! 
Six other Deluxe NAME IMPRINTED lines 
in beautiful FREE ALBUM. EXTRA IN- 
COME with exciting new 21 TALL Card 
$1.00 Box Assortment with 21 gay, colorful 
Holly Red envelopes. .. up to 100% profit for 
you! Sell the reallycomplete line of gifts and 
greetings—over 600 items including games, 
toys, gift wraps, napkins, gifts. Everyday 
cards, Big money-making time just start- 
ing. Earn generous extra cash bonus too! 


FRE SAMPLES 


RUSH NAME! 
| SEND NO MONEY -—Get Personal Card 
,{ Album FREE! Assts. on approval. Giant 
pope kit includes exclusive new 24 kt. 
fg jewel-studded Ladies’ Pen with 
uilac-seented Love Note ink and informa- 
tion on how to getit FREE. ORGANI- 
ZATIONS: Amazing CREDIT PLAN— 
sell now, pay later. Write today: « 


ARROW GREETINGS 
| AVENUE S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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mey-tnakers. You make high- 
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AMPLES AT 10c other sur- 
for Free Trial samples NOW. 
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1400 State Ave., Dept. J-37, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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with me for a whole day if I left her. But dogs 
ae seldom that quality of wishing to pun- 
ish. 

Holly, who is so emotional, will sob and 
squeak and cry when we put on going-away- 
to-town clothes. But then we say firmly, ‘We 
cannot take you to the conservation dinner 
because mamma has to sit by George Bennet 
and speak about the erosion control.’”” We 
say this in several ways such as ‘‘No, not this 
time”’; ““No, not tonight”; ““Yes, we shall be 
back soon—about two or three houts.”’ 

We never lie to our dogs. We feel that they 
deserve the truth, just as people do. 

One of my favorite pictures of Holly and 
Jonquil was taken when Holly was a baby. 
Jonquil, the mamma cocker, laid her golden 
muzzle down beside this puppy who was not 
quite like hers, but must need mothering! 
Holly looked up, wide-eyed, wondering what 
life was about. It did not take her long to 
decide about it, however. For in twenty-five 
years of raising dogs, I have never had one 
before that stood on my desk and helped 
typewrite. It’s a good big metal desk, and a 
fine spot from which she can check on’what 
I am doing. 

She does get plenty of discipline—not 
snatching titbits, sitting politely by the door 
when wanting to go out, lying down when 
company comes. 

But she thinks it must brighten my life to 
look up from the typewriter and see such an 
intent Irish face. 

The cicadas sing in the trees and this is the 
song of summer. The great apricot-colored 
moon slides across the sky, and the stars are 
as young as yesterday. The drowsy smell of 
hay and cut grass breathes over the valley, 
and the quietness I could hold in my hand 
like a fresh-water pearl. 

No matter how hot the day, the night 
draws down with a cool presage of fall. At 
least, here in New England. END 


LOOK-ALIKES 


BY THE SHORE 


I 
By KATE BARNES 


The tide’s out, the day’s out, the 
twilight beach is long, 

The child’s alone, alone she 
talks, alone she sings her 
song: 

Good night, sea; sleep well, sea; 
soon I'll be asleep, 

Pll dream that you are rocking 
me, my dark sea and deep. 


One last run to the water’s edge, 
one last step in the foam, 

One last turning, one long look, 
when she is halfway home: 

Tomorrow I’ll come early, sea, 
and then I'll waken you, 


And I will find you once again, 
my bright sea and blue. 
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Put sPRIND in your step with 
long-wearing KENRUBBER tile floors 


Like walking 
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nnemara, Verona and Vert Maurin with Green Kencove 
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II 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Have they forgotten, quite 
forgotten, 


Whence they came? 


Is their sport with the waves, in 
and out of the waves, 


Only a game? 


Light as butterflies, wayward as 
butterflies, 


Their feet in the spray, 


With shining glance, unseeing 
glance, 
The children play. 


Here’s thrilling buoyancy underfoot as restful as the springy resilience of a 
beautifully-kept lawn! Only KenRubber Tile Floors give your home this quiet 
loveliness plus a luxury of color, quality and easy care unequaled by other 
floors...even those costing dollars more. 


You'll think each KenRubber tile contains a thousand lasting rubber springs, it’s 
so strong, stays so resilient through years of wear. Its tile-deep colors won’t wear 
off. The mirror-smooth, pre-waxed surface stays easy to clean. See KenRubber 
at your Kentile Dealer’s now. He’s listed under FLooRs in your Classified Tele- 
phone Directory. You can install your own Standard Gauge KenRubber floor 
in-an average 8’ x 10’ room for approximately $37.75. 


KENRUBBER. 
... by the makers of KENTILE FLOORS 


KENTILE *« KENCORK * KENRUBBER * KENFLEX * KENFLOR * KENROYAL 
COPYRIGHT 1956 KENTILE, INC., BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK *REG,. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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announcing 


ACRONIZE 


and a history-making development bringing you 


a really 
fresh chicken 
time atter time! 


Your first taste tells you this is one of the you chicken at the very peak of its taste and 
freshest, tastiest chickens you’ve ever eaten! flavor ...the greatest improvement in food 
processing since the coming of refrigeration. 


al, 
”“\~ 





And it is... because it’s an ACRONIZED 


7 I a 
chicken! Chances are, unless you’ve a bit of barefoot 


boy or farmer’s daughter in your background, 
“ oS 


Acronized poultry is the result of a great 
you’ve never eaten chicken so good. 


new technical development in the processing 
of fresh-dressed poultry. It is an entirely 


Every Acronized chicken, whether whole or 
new method of processing the birds while 


cut-up, carries the Acronized seal. Look for 
it on the brand at your favorite food store— 
if they don’t have it, they can get it for you. 


they are chilling for shipment, that protects 
their freshness right to your dinner table. 


You get not only more wholesome poultry, 


; : : And no matter how you serve it— broiled 
but you get it consistently...time after time! Z 


in butter, roasted, fried, or stewed in a tasty 





For Acronized poultry is the triumphant 
achievement of years of research into the 
factors that maintain freshness. It brings 


Trademark of American Cyanamid C ympany 


casserole, you and your family will find 
your Acronized bird the most heavenly 
chicken on earth! 





look for 
this seal! 
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WHATEVER YOU NEED 


Find it Fast 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


CY Pet od ot 
make your shopping easier 
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A M AN 


[IN ‘THE 


HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 








**I’'m worried, doctor. 
He hasn’t moaned 
or complained once!”’ 





I’m exalted and amazed to observe 
how many faults a woman can have 
and still be the most perfect wife in 
the world. 


If our family doesn’t insist on taking 
along everything they own on our station- 
wagon vacation, I’ve offered to put in an 
air mattress where they can take turns 
stretching out while I drive. (Me too!) 


**Money is nothing to sneeze at,”’ 
philosophizes Betty Comfort, drying 
her hair in their yellow plastic garden 
chair, ‘“‘but IT think a _ husband’s 
eternal love beats a hundred mink 
coats.”” 


Our youngest argues it isn’t fair for me 
to telephone his teachers to ask how he’s 
doing in his algebra and history. “‘You 
bother them too much,” he insists. ““They 
are busy.” All I can say (defensively) is 
that I don’t bother ’’em as much as he does. 


With twelve quart bottles of milk 
often in our icebox, I'm ready for a 
smart tycoon to contrive a refrigerator 
with a four-gallon milk tank and a 
faucet. What I admire about teen- 
agers is the way they drink milk. 


How calm our family rooms, when we 
clear out accumulated bric-a-brac, knick- 
knacks, thingumbobs, souvenirs and 
bibelots. My Dream Girl is tempted to 
establish a Bric-a-brac Room and leave 
the rest of the house at peace. 


Why do my friends get wonderful 
deals on autos, dryers and room cool- 
ers, while I always get clobbered? !'m 
the dreamer who falls for a salesman’s 
personality. 


We agree that to drive far beyond the 
city limits and through the green fields 
at least three times a week refreshes our 
souls, revives our ruffled affections. 
Driver’s choice, and no needling from the 
passenger as to routes. 


At our last family conference we’ve 
almost agreed to allow next term one 
five-minute phone call for each hour 
of homework. . . . I’m flattered when 
pretty girls phone our son, but it 
shows up (alas!) on his report card. 


I’m pressuring the b.w. gently to add 
to her wardrobe two middy-blouse dresses, 
one in faded blue denim and one in navy 
blue... . She barely conceals her mistaken 
opinion that this whim dates back to a 
corny era in my romantic life. 


My solution for the vacation lug- 
gage problem leaves the b.w. dubious: 
I want to hitch on a boat trailer and 
pull our aluminum speedboat with 
25 hp motor. ... With careful stowage 
we can carry most of our luggage in 
the boat. 


“I’m going to convince Betty that I 
really amount to something,”’ avers Peter 
Comfort flatly, digging dandelions with- 


_ out stooping. “I’m going to cook some 


bouillabaisse, that’s what! With three 
kinds of fish and three kinds of shellfish.” 


I doubt it’s domineering parents 
who cause quirks among 1956’s en- 
throned children, and send ’em to the 
psychoanalyst’s couch. What I sus- 
pect is that it’s, competition for their 
favor among avid grandparents. 


For years I’ve pleaded with the b.w. and 
her vanishing helpers to trim off all fat, 
to mount the meat on duckboards in 
broilers, to drain off and blot fat out... . 
But I’ve succeeded only in winning a repu- 
tation as an eccentric, with male illusions 
of grandeur. 
















































LADIES' HOME Joy 


Our town has succumbed to ac 
for swimming pools; at least se 
abuilding this summer. Soon 
be a lively competition for gue 
can be trusted to bathe thoroug 


One of my neighbors brags t 
just driven a boat trailer w) 
and 12 hp motor all the way 
pulco, Mexico. . . . He claim 
been on the road 200 miles b 
wife (who opposed his sche 
covered the boat behind. 

Here’s a semiscoop on b ‘id 
conversation: Our town has at le: 
wives who take pride in telling 
bands’ war reminiscences. 
sit and nod and exploit that fara 


In our neighborhood the § 
Geneva prevails. One of the 
quired of a neighbor if his s 
borrowed their rake, and thi 
fellow presented her next da , 
brand-new rake without eve 
the boy. 1 


Our family sessions about 
new shelves and cupboards in the 
have reached a stalemate. The b.1 
a “Dutch door” blasted through 
between kitchen and dining re 
divert traffic from the pantry, whi 
wants transformed into a bathr 


My wife scoffs at my claim th 
meat loaf (after it cools) is bett 
grouse or partridge. She sa 
too lazy to go out and shoo! 
partridge. 7 


I’ve detected another symptor 
American cooking, especially among 
who are college grads and belong 
sororities: they tend to use gol 
mayonnaise where French cooks 
wine. 


A child within easy range of |r 
town is blessed with fourteen “g 
parents,’” and you needn’t loo 
incredulous. They include gra 
great-gramps and great-great-gra 
and I’m not sure whether it’s 
biotics to bless, or retiremen 
comes. 


Grudgingly I confess occasiona| 
hat does wonders for a girl....A 
down straw establishes a girl int 
town who formerly was regard¢)2 
wholesome, vigorous and pneuma| /as 
a beauty and genuine glamour). 
Many local men think it was some )1g 
she ate. 


In his training as navigator 
transoceanic bomber, Junior 
come comparatively fearless, an 
he’s talking about buying a 
trailer to live in at his vario 
Force fields. I've written him 
courage can be overdone. 


... When your sixteen-year-old 
the last 200 miles skillfully when } 
ready to sit on your collarbone, | 

... Or your Dream Girl serves say 
swordfish and perch in one month ¥s 
because you've said only thirty times 
enjoy some fish, 

... And you observe your des 
dimple still cleaves when she smile. 
did fifteen years ago, 

_.. Or Junior gives you sound adv, 
a crisis in his younger brother's dise 

... And your Dream Girl declines ¥¢ 
the local zoo name a mandrill (whos ! 
chase you urged) for you even if| 
delicate compliment, 

Then you might as well gold-plat 
shackles and engrave your initials 0} 
ball and chain. 
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rous “gold” borders—guaranteed wash- 
They‘re woven of yarns that will gleam 
iout the long, useful life of the soft, 
annon towel. Style shown, about $2.25. 


—and introduce the new sparkle fashion to*your bathroom! 





Put your name in “lights”! Apply glitter monograms like this to 
your big, solid-color Cannons. All Cannon’s fall colors will keep 
their rich glow through washing and wear. They are truly Carefree! 


CANNON MILLS, INC., 70 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 





This bathroom sparkles with gold-patterned wallpaper and brass fix- 
tures—sets off the rich, sumptuous texture of Cannon towels. Women 
who love good things know Cannon towels are matchless values! 


TOWELS + SHEETS » BEDSPREADS + DRAPERIES +» STOCKINGS + TERRY CLOTH 
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Curity, 
DIAPERS 


Life is easier, wherever you may be, 
when you have Curity diapers near 
at hand. They save time and work 
in so many different ways. For in- 
stance, they — 


Wash Easier—Their open weave 
means quick cleaning-ease in Ivory 
Snow or Ivory Flakes. 


Dry Faster—Indoors or out, Curity 
Diapers dry faster. 


Absorb Fully— Their thirsty, surgi- 
cal weave soaks up moisture like a 
sponge. 


Send 25¢ (coins only) for a Curity 
Gauze Diaper to Dept. J86, The 
Kendall Company, Kendall Mills 
Division, Walpole, Mass. (Only one 
diaper to a family). 


And now, for easier vacation living 
and traveling you’ll find new Curity 
Disposable Diapers just made to 
order! Look for the FREE introduc- 
tory offer at your favorite infants store. 
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FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
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DE ea DIAPERS | 


mere one dozen 
CURITY GAUZE DIAPERS 
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DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


A baby 


has so much 


(o learn 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 





DR. SPOCK 


ae anything new is rarely a sim- 
ple or brief matter for a child. It’s 
more like an arduous campaign that lasts 
for months, usually with three distinct 
stages in it. I’d like to take examples from 
different periods of childhood which show 
that the complexity of the process in- 
creases with age, but that the three steps 
are still visible. 

An appealing example from infancy is 
sitting. The average baby learns to hold 
himself erect somewhere around six to 
seven months of age. (He has to have 
help getting into that position for quite a 
time before he can do it himself. Even 
when he learns to get into a sitting posi- 
tion he’s apt to do it at first by pushing 
himself up out of a creeping position by 
means of his arms.) But long before he 
can sit steadily—a couple of months at 
least—he senses that this exciting de- 
velopment is coming next. Every time 
you take hold of his hands while he’s lying 
on his back he uses your grip to try to 
haul himself up. He tenses his neck and 
shoulders, flexes his arms and gets red in 
the face with the effort. How in the world 
does he know that this skill is due soon 
and that it’s his job to keep trying? Prob- 
ably it’s mostly an instinct born in him, 
just because he’s a~member of a sitting 
species, as a colt struggles to his feet right 
after being born because he has the in- 
stincts of a horse. But maybe even at this 
very young age the baby is influenced, 
too, by what he sees his parents doing 
and by his desire to be like them. (Blind 
children have to be encouraged to stand 
and walk because they haven’t been 
stimulated by the sight of these activities.) 

The day comes when he can sit upright 
for a few seconds before gently toppling 
over. (It looks so funny to us that he 
doesn’t try to brace himself or even wince 
as he goes over.) 

From this day on, for many months, 
the mother’s problem is how to make him 
lie down again. He’ll lie down to take a 
bottle and he may lie down when he’s 
dead tired, but all the rest of the time he 
sits. It isn’t just that he prefers to sit. He 
has a violent opinion about it. He con- 
siders it an outrage to be forced to lie 
down. His mother probably has to push 
him over forcibly for diapering and then 
hell cry indignantly—unless he’s dis- 


“Every child by 
the age of two 
needs other children 
his own age, not just 
to have fun with, 
but to learn how to 
get along with.” 


ABBOT MILLS 


tracted with something quite fascinating. 
No matter how many times a day he has 
to be pushed down, for no matter how 
many months, he never seems to learn 
that it has to be. 

It will be months before he dimly re- 
alizes that sitting is a very practical po- 
sition when he wants to do certain things, 
but that there’s no obligation to stay in 
that position just because he knows how. 

So the first stage is trying and trying 
without being able to do it. The second 
stage—after the skill is achieved—is to 
keep doing and doing, whether there’s 
any sense to it or not. The third stage is to 
use the skill when it’s necessary but 
otherwise leave it alone. 

You can see the same stages even more 
touchingly in standing. Weeks before a 
baby can pull himself to his feet you can 
see him working on the problem. He 
moves his hands up the slats of his crib or 
playpen and then, while he tugs, he tries 
to arrange his legs so that they’ll be ina 
position to help. His legs aren’t much 
help, his arms aren’t strong enough to do 
it all, but he never gets discouraged. The 
moment finally comes when he succeeds. 
Then, so often, there follow several days 
of distress for him and his mother. After 
an hour of standing he’s exhausted. But 
he doesn’t know how to sit down. He be- 
gins crying with fatigue. Yet when his 
mother has mercy on him, unhitches his 
hands and sits him down, he’s instantly 
indignant about being put into such a 
babyish position, cries now with anger 
and—forgetting all about his fatigue— 
scrambles to his feet again. This time he’s 
tired again in ten minutes, but again he 
forgets this as soon as he’s down. Fortu- 
nately, he learns to sit down in a few 
days—usually by just letting go in des- 
peration and finding that it doesn’t hurt, 
his legs being so short and his behind so 
well padded. (Think how it would jolt an 
adult.) 

Walking comes next. The baby pre- 
pares for it for weeks by “cruising”? (Doc- 
tor Gesell’s graphic word) around his 
crib or playpen with the help of his hands 
and occasionally letting go when he needs 
them to handle something else. After he’s 
once learned to walk alone, the stage of 
obligatory walking sets in and lasts for 
months. To be sure, he uses the walking 





“If you’d been able to make a tape recording 
of how your daughter talked to her doll 
at five, you’d be amazed at how closely it would match 
her talk to her child twenty years later.” 


to branch out into other activities— 
climbing, pulling things, shaking things, 
feeling things. Yet even when he has no- 
where special to go he just keeps going. 
Later, much later, he gradually realizes 
that walking and running are good for 
getting somewhere, but that sitting is 
more comfortable and practical between 
times. 

If you want a good adjective to apply 
to these first and second stages of learn- 
ing, you can use the word ‘“‘compul- 
sive’’—compulsive trying and compulsive 
practice—because it means having to do 
something again and again whether 
there’s any sense to it or not. A correct 
but stuffy adjective for the third stage is 
“integrated,” meaning that the new skill 
is no longer running the child but that the 
child has now fitted it in among his other 
abilities, to use when needed. 

A child-development psychologist, Dr. 
Myrtle McGraw, called attention to these 
stages of learning in infancy. Dr. Ives 
Hendrick, a psychoanalyst, noticed the 
same patterns in young children and in 
adolescents. Of course this drive to 
keep trying and then to keep practicing 
can be seen all through childhood. The 
two-year-old rocks the pedals of a tri- 
cycle up and down for days before he gets 
the hang of letting the upper pedal come 
over the top of the circle. Then he pedals 
with gusto for years without any thought 
of whether he has anywhere to go. 

Perhaps the most important thing that 
a child keeps practicing in the age period 
between three and six is being a parent. 
It’s clearest to see in a girl with her baby 
doll. First come the simple actions—lay- 
ing the doll in a bed, covering it with a 
blanket, picking it up again, transferring it 
to the doll carriage. As the months go by, 
the play becomes more elaborate and 
realistic—giving bottles, changing dia- 
pers, bathing, dressing and undressing, 
asking for an ever-more-complete ward- 
robe. By four or five years of age a girl is 
talking to her doll (or to a smaller child 
who has been assigned the role of baby) 
with the same words and tone of voice 
that her mother uses in baby care. By 
keeping at it for three years the child has 
really mastered the essentials—not just 
the manual skills but, more importantly, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


Thinking 

S 
she was 1n love. 
she gave ia 
wonders, now, 
if she can 
ever marry 


/ 
eo 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


JANE HAS TO LEARN 
TO LIVE WITH HER PAST 


ah ‘Do you ever answer letters? There is 
nobody in my small town I can go to and any- 
how I’m too ashamed to talk about it. I am 
seventeen, graduated from high school in June 
and my mother and father are so proud of me. 
When I think of how I have betrayed them, I 
could just die. I thought I was in love, but that 
didn’t make it right. My steady boy friend was 
leaving for Army camp, and I just gave in to 
him. I can’t look anybody in the face, not even 
him. No decent man will want to marry me 
after this. I pray every night, but I can’t get it 
off my mind. Won’t you please help me?” 

Jane cannot undo the past, nor can she for- 
get it. But she must adjust to it, and face for- 
ward. Otherwise this one episode can distort 
her whole life. Either she will never marry or, 
if she does, she will be greatly handicapped in 
trying to achieve happiness for herself and her 
husband. At this point, her own deep feelings 
of guilt and her fears that she is no longer 
worthy of marriage have been sufficient pun- 
ishment. Instead of further suffering, she needs 
understanding and help. 

Her prayers have helped her to face the 
situation. In writing to me, she proves that 
she has the courage to look ahead. The next 
step is to try to be realistic in planning for the 
future. Her life is not ruined. She can take heart 
that she has been spared a pregnancy and has 
brought no public disgrace upon her family. 

If Jane’s friend is a decent boy, he probably 
also feels guilty and worried. If Jane writes him 
regularly, and does not let the past destroy her 
faith in him or herself, it may be that genuine 
love will develop between them and they will 
someday marry. She should not let her humili- 


ation prevent her from answering his letters 
or dating him when he is on furlough. 
Another positive step she should take is to 
resume dating other men. When she becomes en- 
gaged she will, of course, date only her fiancé. 
But until that time, she needs the reassurance 
of normal masculine companionship. Her 
past experience has taught her to set limits and 
she will avoid actions she would later regret. 
Jane is not the kind of girl who can disregard 
the precepts she has been taught, who can vi- 
olate the code of those she loves and respects. 
She can be happy only if she lives by what she 
thinks is right. Making a determined resolu- 
tion to do just that will help restore self-respect 
and strengthen her safeguards in the future. 


LETTING OFF STEAM 


Ore is a happy marriage, and most 
of the time life goes along pleasantly. But once 
in a while there comes a day when things pile 
up, and I want to blow my top. If I let go, 
there’s sure to be a quarrel with Bill or the 
children. When it’s over, everybody is miserable, 
I most of all because I’m to blame. But if I try to 
hold in, I get tense, disagreeable and headachy, 
until finally I blow up just the same. Please 
don’t think I’m neurotic, because usually 
I’m easygoing. But how can I work off these 
spells of jitters without upsetting the whole 
family?” 

Since her “‘spells” are infrequent, this young 
woman is evidently not suffering from chronic 
nervous tension, brought on by prolonged 
overwork or emotional disturbance. Nor is 
she neurotic in wanting and needing ways of 
“Jetting off steam’’ when the pressure becomes 
too great, as it occasionally does for all of us. 

Probably the difficulty arises, not from a 
major misfortune but from a series of trifling 
vexations. Ordinarily, you probably regard a 
burned-out ironing cord as an annoyance but 
not a disaster. But it’s a different story if the 
cord burns out when you're already behind 
with the ironing because you’ve spent the 
whole day coping with minor calamities. (The 
groceries haven’t arrived, the children tracked 
mud over the freshly scrubbed porch, your 
husband is bringing a guest for dinner.) That’s 
when you feel like throwing something—and 
maybe that’s just what you should do! Better 
to smash a ten-cent-store dish in the sink than 
to deal too harshly with a child. 

A few fortunate people seem to have a built- 
in “tension stat.’ Naturally easygoing, they 
have developed an unconscious knack of doing 
little things to reduce pressure before it accumu- 
lates. They instinctively relieve strain by doing 
something different—a coffee break, a minute 
listening to the baseball scores, a breath of 
fresh air at the window. Even diversions as 
trifling as these serve the purpose. 

Most of us are sufficiently aware of our own 
feelings to recognize inner tension when it be- 
comes uncomfortable. If you want to avoid 
blowing your top, why not deliberately work 
out some pressure reducers of your own? 

Here is a wide range of possibilities, each 
recommended by at least one person who has 
found it effective. If none of them appeals 
to you, they may suggest others which will. 
Your choice will have to depend on opportu- 
nity, circumstances and your own preference. 

Music is excellent therapy, even for those 
who haven’t developed a taste for it. Turn on 
the radio for a few minutes, or listen to a rec- 
ord. Better still, practice playing an instrument. 

Take a short, brisk walk. 

Go to the corner drugstore for a soda. 

Play catch with your son. Vigorous exercise 
is a tonic. 





Work in the garden, tend your house plants or 
arrange a centerpiece. The sense of accomplish- 
ment will help you forget other frustrations. 

Take a long, luxurious bath. Or try singing in 
the shower. 

Tackle some worth-while but nonessential 
task. Polish the extra silver, dust and rearrange 
the books, paint the lawn furniture. Note that 
these are things that do not have to be done— 
the element of compulsion is what you are try- 
ing to escape. I know one housewife whose 
favorite safety valve is washing the woodwork 
late at night! 

Treat yourself to some minor personal indul- 
gence. Relax on the porch with your favorite 
cool drink; ignore the dishes while you leaf 
through a new magazine. 

There is no magic about any of these sugges- 
tions, or dozens more that might be listed. 
Their usefulness depends on their being person- 
ally satisfying in some way, and on their 
capacity to break the rhythm of your reactions. 
In addition, there is merit in the very fact that 
they are deliberately adopted as tension re- 
ducers. When you have tried a particular de- 
vice two or three times with gratifying results, 
an association is set up for the future. The next 
time you feel like blowing your top, try a 
“tension reducer” instead. 


DO YOU AGREE? 
What is the chief problem of modern dating? 
One authority, Paul Landis, says it is “‘culti- 


vating emotional responsiveness while main- 
taining standards of morality.” 





ASK YOURSELF: 
Is Our Marriage Succeeding? 


Lasting happiness in marriage largely depends 
on the relationship husband and wife achieve 
during the first year or two. Though these 
questions are especially designed for young 
couples, they are also valid in appraising the 
qualities of longer-established marriages. An- 
swer ‘“‘Yes” only if you feel the statement is 
generally true. 


Has Marriage: 
1. Strengthened your feeling of security? 
2. Equaled or exceeded your expectations? 
3. Convinced you that it is the only life? 
4. Helped you be more tolerant and 
generous? 


Are You Two: © 


~ 5. More deeply in love than before mar- 
riage? 
6. Companionable and compatible in 
most respects? 


7. Freely and fully confiding in each 
other? 


8. Both socially and intellectually well 
matched? 


9. Handling financial matters without 
discord? 


10. Agreed on religious beliefs and prac- 
tices? 


11. Well adjusted affectionally and sexu- 
; ally? 

Does Either of You Seriously: 
12, Object to habits or traits of the other? 
13. Ever express a desire to be single? 


14. Try to make changes in the other? 


The first eleven questions should be answered 
“Yes,” the last three ““No.” The average bride 
of one year usually has a score of ten correct 
answers; the very happy wife scores eleven or 
more and rarely answers “Yes” to any of the 
last three questions. If your score is ten or less, 
analyzing your wrong answers may point the 
way toward improvement. 
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1d three miscarriages and three 
{ two of them delivered by for- 
id the last by Caesarean section 
long hard labor. The doctor 
id that any other babies I had 


by section. Why, when I 
99> 


or, we have just moved here. I 
any doctor, and I’m frightened.” 
faker was a slender young woman, 
‘y under emotional or nervous 


octor hastened to speak reassur- 
‘Vll be glad to help you if I can. 
Dur appearance you seem to be in 
»d health. What is it that is worry- 


I don’t have six children, Doctor— 
‘ee. In between there were three 
ages. 
. And did you have a difficult ex- 
with each of your pregnancies?” 
' I did. You see, I was married two 
efore my sixteenth birthday. Five 
ater, when I was three and a half 
/pregnant, I had a miscarriage. The 
old me then that I would never be 
arry a baby through to birth—that 
_ always miscarry. But you see I 
im. My first baby was born when I 
iteen. That baby and the next were 
orceps cases. The third was a 
'an section after a long labor. And 
+ been told I must have another sec- 
‘m almost out of my mind worrying 
—much more than with the other 
icles.” 
ms to me that you are unduly dis- 
rom a casual inspection, I would 
are in good physical condition. 
be there is little to worry about.” 
Doctor, I don’t want another 
an. I dread the idea—it takes so 
get over the operation. I would so 
ke to have a normal delivery be- 
d be all over it the next day.” 
should be all over it the next day 
vent.” 
- Wasn’t true the last time.” 
inderstood correctly, you said that 
sarean section was done after many 


‘fford’s new book, The Intimate Problems 
1, containing several chapters which have 
tred in the Journal, has been published by 
1 Books, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N_Y. 





iditors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 
) ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 
continuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 
wer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
| The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


hours of exhausting labor. You would have 
had quite a different experience if you had 
been operated upon at the beginning of 
labor—or even earlier, before labor had 
started. You see, the toxins of fatigue had 
poisoned your body—not an ideal situa- 
tion for any major surgical procedure. Con- 
valescence from a Caesarean operation 
should not be stormy under normal cir- 
cumstances. In fact, there are women who 
elect such an operation in order to avoid 
the ordeal of normal labor—a procedure 
which, I admit, | do not approve. 

“Before we talk further, won’t you go 
with my nurse to the examining room so 
that we can make the first examination. 
After that I should be able to give you at 
least a general picture of your case.” The 
doctor pressed a button to summon the 
nurse. 

When the examination had been com- 
pleted and the patient once again sat in the 
consulting room, facing the doctor, he said, 
“Although I have not completed my study 
yet, I think we have a clear explanation of 
your problems. You happen to be a tiny 
woman—slightly under five feet tall and 
weighing less than one hundred pounds. 
Under normal circumstances, this would 
create no difficulties if your babies hap- 
pened to be small in proportion. You told 
me earlier that none of them was very 
large.” 

“Each one was under seven pounds, 
Doctor.” 

“But that is large enough to make trou- 
ble for a woman of your small pelvic pro- 
portions. Tell me this—is your husband 
small also?” 

“Oh, no, Doctor. He is a very sturdy 
man, five feet nine inches tall, and he weighs 
a hundred and ninety pounds.” 

“*Sturdy’ is the word for it. This also is 
a factor. Your babies, though relatively 
small, have been too large for you to de- 
liver easily. There is a special reason for 
this. I noted in the examination that in- 
ternally your pelvis is short in its most im- 
portant dimension. It is probable that this 
was the reason for the miscarriages.” 

“Why?” 

“Let me explain. The uterus is a small or- 
gan suspended by ligaments within the 
cavity of the true pelvis. When it becomes 
pregnant, it grows rapidly and after three 
months should rise out of the pelvic cavity 


in size necessary for a full-term baby. It is 
very likely that the prominent bony part 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 142 
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7 Hidden dirt is a beauty thief! : ) Beautifully clean after 60- 

* Rub your face hard with a cotton * second Palmolive facial! Rub 
pad after ordinary, casual cleansing with 
your regular soap or face cream. See the 
ugly smudge the pad picks up? That’s 
deep-down dirt that casual cleansing 
misses .. . dirt that hides the fresh, natu- 
ral prettiness of your complexion. 


Ly 
your face the same way with a cotton pad 
after a 60-second massage with Palmolive 
Soap. Pad is still snowy-white . . . prov- 
ing that Palmolive care cleans deeper, 
cleans cleaner, cleans prettier! And mild 
Palmolive won’t irritate skin. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


“TP\he automobile is spreading 
; socialism in America,” re- 
marked Princeton’s president 
Woodrow Wilson in August, 
1906. In their shiny cars, the rich 
were “the picture of the arro- 
gance of wealth, with all its in- 
dependence and carelessness,” he 
said. In this month, Weber and 
Fields separated, Ruth St. Denis 
danced into the hearts of thou- 
sands, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road began replacing its wooden 
passenger coaches with steel. 


“Each day President Theodore 
Roosevelt leaves the White 
House at 4 P. M.and spends the 
next two hours exercising at 
tennis, horseback riding, hik- 
ing or jujitsu,”’ reveals the Au- 
gust, 1906, JOURNAL. 


“Do you advise bloomers for a 
girl of twelve?”? a reader asks 
fashion expert Mrs. Ralston. 
‘Indeed I do.’’ she replies. 
‘Make them to match her 
dresses.”’ 


“How to keep your house cool: In 
the early morning open wide every 
window and door for two hours. 
Then close the doors but leave the 
windows open six inches with the 
shades drawn.” 


Summer vacations: ‘I have no- 
ticed that when a man wants 
an outing the bank account 
often seems more elastic than 
when it is the wife who wishes 
to go,”’ remarks the Plain Coun- 
try Wife. 


Fashion note: “Ostrich plumes 
on Empress Eugénie hats are 
much in favor. Bundle up all the 


odds and ends of feathers you can 


find and take them to the dye 


shop where they may be colored 
alike.” 


“4 cold boiled potato makes a 
handy paste for sticking paper.” 


“Have a regular daily house- 
Keeping schedule,” urges a JouR- 
NAL editor. “Sweep the front 
porch and steps every day before 
breakfast.” 


“With fresh paper and paint, try 
to make the kitchen a pleasant 
room. Any woman is a better cook 


when she is cheerful.” 


“IT want to buy a pair of evening 
slippers and dislike white ones. 
What do you suggest?” a reader 
asks Mrs. Ralston. ‘“‘High-heeled 
bronze slippers with brown 
stockings would be appropri- 
ate.”’ 








ABBOT MILLS 
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Dees that hats go to 
men’s heads, too, was Cynthia 
Wheatland’s account of frantically 
trying to get a taxi at the five-o’clock 
rush hour. Finally one did draw up, 
and Cynthia found herself inside be- 
fore she was aware of the attractive 
young man sitting in the far corner. 
“Il asked the driver to stop for you,”’ 
he told her. “I’m getting right out in 
two blocks. But I just couldn’t resist 
your hat!”’ 


Wilhela Cushman was visiting at the 
American Embassy in Paris, and found 
there’s a bed there with a plaque that 
says, “Charles Lindbergh slept in this bed 
on the night of May 21, 1927, after his 
crossing from Roosevelt Field to Le 
Bourget in the Spirit of St. Louis.” 


On the average summer sailing from 
New York the visitors saying good-by 
at dockside and airport outnumber 
the passengers three to one. What's 
more, the State Department tells us 
that according to passport applica- 
tions, American housewives outnum- 
ber any other category of traveler 
abroad five to one. 


The Hollywood afternoon Audrey Hep- 
burn modeled Nora O’ Leary’s at-home 
skirt and jersey blouse Au- 
drey was in the middle of 
making Funny Face, with 
Fred Astaire. Maybe you'll 
notice Audrey’s not wearing 
any make-up. That’s because 
as a favor to Nora she inter- 
rupted the scene in which 
she’s a plain little girl who’s 
discovered by a famous 
photographer—and had to 
rush right back into the pic- 
ture the minute she changed 
from Nora’s costume. “It 
was hard to keep my eyes on 
Audrey while Dick Avedon 
was shooting us in front of 


r 


RICHARD AVEDON 


Cynthia Wheatland and her taxi-stopping hat. 





that white paper on the set,’’ Nora said, 
“because there smiling at us all the while 
was Fred Astaire.” ““What was he wear- 
ing?” we asked, thinking to catch Nora 
not noticing. But no. “Straw hat, blue 
shirt, gray slacks, white shoes, and a red 
bandanna for a belt.” 


**Outside the post office on Lexington 
Avenue,” said Carol Mercado, full to 
bursting with information, ‘‘there’s 
a sidewalk letterbox into which you 
can ask any conceivable question 
about the mails, and a voice comes 
right back at you with the answer. 
And on all the subway platforms now 
there’s a thing like a fortunetelling 
machine that tells you just how to get 
from where you don’t want to be to 
where you want to go. And when you 
stop to find out about that big build- 
ing going up down the street, you hear 
the voice of Dave Garroway from a 
loud-speaker explaining over and over 
how wonderful it’s going to be when 
it’s finished.”” 


During the early years of How America 
Lives, a lot of the writing and research for 
that ever-flourishing series was done by 
J. C. Furnas, who has now just come 
out with a most enlightening and fascinat- 
ing Book of the Month called Goodbye to 


Audrey (plain little girl?) Hepburn models a 
costume for Nora O’Leary and Richard Avedon. 





editors you like, | 


and what goes on 
in New York 


Uncle Tom, a book that will make Harriet 
Beecher Stowe turn over in her grave. 
Richard Pratt confessed that he’d never 
seen a performance of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Joe said, ““Then you probably 
never will. The last shows on record were 
given under canvas in Missouri during 
the summer of 1950.” 


“Now I know why she calls it Diary of 
Domesticity,” said Tina Fredericks 
after her first visit to Stillmeadow getting 
pictures of Gladys Taber and her 
spaniels. “Going there’s like reading one 
of Gladys’ pieces.”” Seems that Tina and 
Joe Di Pietro got caught in a cloudburst 
down in a deep meadow with the dogs. 
“And from now on,” Tina declared; 





DI PIETRO 


Tina Fredericks gets a warm welcome 
to Stillmeadow from Gladys Taber. 


“‘when anyone comes to my house with 
wet feet, I’m going to be like Gladys and 
have them take off their shoes and 
stockings, and give them a warm foot 
bath. It’s the best beginning for a beau- 
tiful friendship I know.” 


A girl who’s trying her best to be 
helpful here, named Winifred Hare, 
still speaks excitedly of what happened 
to her at England’s Wimbledon tennis 
championships last summer when 
she sat looking out over the heads of 
Princess Margaret and the Duchess of 
Kent, not to mention the pony tail of 
Ava Gardner, allintent on the sizzling 
serve of Tony Trabert. Then all of a 
sudden, she said, at the nearby en- 
trance to the tightly packed stands 
there appeared Danny Kaye. At sight 
of him three British ladies jumped 
up joyfully to make room for him, 
making it possible for him to find a 
place, where but right next to Winnie! 
He seemed to be looking for a light, 
Winnie noticed, so ever mindful of 
her job she whipped out her LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL matches and pointed 
out to Danny what it said on the 
cover — “‘Never underestimate the 
power of a woman.” 
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Sara sat 
e struggling for composure. 
i I love him.”’ 
| she thought, i 
and knew it was most unwise. 
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n the temple on the hill, a priest beat the 
hanging gong at the doorway of the shrine. 
The hollow note went echoing away and away 
over the plain. It was the hour of sunset. Dr. 
Tim Allington wiped the sweat off his face 
with a clean towel. He threw his stained mask 
and operating clothes into a corner of the office. 
All the long hot day the air conditioning in the 
operating theater had not been working. 
He was bitterly tired and sat for a mo- 
ment, his head in his hands. Down the 
long bare cement passage outside his 
office he could hear the pattering of in- 
numerable loose shoes like the drift of 
dead leaves blown by the wind. The 
hospital gates shut at sundown. The 
visitors went home. 

All day long they swarmed about the 
wards and passages and he let them 
come. The simple jungle people he 
worked among understood no rules or 
regulations. His great success among 
them came from his understanding of 
this. He knew they were easier to handle 
when they had their own people around 
them. And so every confinement had its 
interested crowd of onlookers, and 
rows of relations always squatted out- 
side the operating theater. He did not 
let them in there. 

The sun glowed red behind the pa- 
goda on the hill. Evening shadows were 
violet on the plain. ‘‘Yourre ill,’ said 
the hot-weather bird. *“‘You’re ill... 
you're ill.”” Tim Allington paid no at- 
tention, for he knew he could not afford 
to be ill. 

Sitting so, for a moment’s peace and 
quiet, he went in his mind over the 

events of the day. About him silence crept 
down as the shrill Burmese voices died in 
the distance. The watchman at the gates 
beat out the hour on his hanging 
piece of metal—six o’clock. Doc- 
tor Allington pulled his casebook 
over and took a last look at it. 
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This man was too dangerous. 


She must 
run away. 
But the 
danger lay 
where she 


least expected. 


By DOROTHY BLACK 


Five operations. Two minor ones, and a 
prostate. Then that dreadful maternity busi- 
ness. He never cared for maternity work any- 
way, and out here in the jungle it filled a great 
part of his day. The trouble was that so often 
he got them too late. 

The case he had had today had been just 
another of them. The woman had gone into 
labor three days previously, in a jungle village, 
ten miles upriver. 

She had suffered the well-meant attentions 
of the village midwife—the slappings and 
kneadings, the hot bricks and pommelings. In 
the course of this treatment the infant’s arm 
had emerged. In fond and mistaken desire to 
help his wife, the father had hacked it off with 
a piece of sharpened bamboo. 

The child had been dead some hours before 
they reached the hospital; and though he had 
worked on her most of the afternoon, the 
woman had died also. He had done everything 
humanly possible, but when they died it both- 
ered and haunted him, and he had to go over it 
all in his mind: If I had done this, or that. If I 
had got her an hour earlier 

Now the great hospital was quiet, save that a 
newborn infant wailed and then was still. The 
doctor got up and stood for a moment thinking. 
There was something else—he hadn’t finished 
yet, but for a moment his tired mind refused to 
work. 

Then it came to him. There was that girl, the 
new radiographer. She was due at the jetty at 
seven P.M. and he had to meet her. He would 
have to go back to the bungalow first, and get 
aclean suit on. First impressions are important. 
He knew that he was lucky to have got a per- 
mit to import a European, for permits were 
hard to get. 

He wished they were not sending a woman. 
The hospital stood in unadministered country, 
surrounded by jungle full of bandits and reb- 
els and outlaws. Life there was pretty rugged. 
He had asked for a young man, but young 
men, it seemed, were not prepared to take ona 
job like this. CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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he months since Princess Margaret mé 
dramatic announcement, broadcast to thi} 

by BBC microphones, “‘I would like it to be 
that I have decided not to marry Group ¢ 
Peter Townsend,” have been the Joneliest a 
glamorous Princess Margaret Rose has knij 
Loneliness has always haunted Margare 
She was haunted by it first in childhood w 
was parted from her parents by the war, 
main as a refugee from the blitz, in virtu 
with her sister, Elizabeth, in grim, gray old 
sor Castle. Loneliness caught up with her al 
adolescence when handsome young Prince 
came to pay court to Elizabeth— Margaret} 
est, dearest and almost her only real friend 
beth’s marriage, so quickly followed by : 
of their father whom they both loved so 
edly, the Coronation which represented fi 
garet the final break with her sister and 
only family life she had known—all these w 
feats in her private battle with loneliness. 
And Townsend? He had been her ally 
struggle. He was her first girlhood roman 
all its power and poignance. He was like a 
of fresh air breezing into the stuffy court. 
was quick to discover that, apart from her 
fondness for the handsome war flier and h 
mere fact of their friendship was sens 
enough to keep her in the limelight which 
always naively enjoyed. For just outside th 
light there lurks the loneliness she has ¢ 
fear. In the shadow of an adored, stron 
sister, born to be queen, Margaret’s search 
limelight has been, many feel, her search fi 
of the sun for herself—her move in a relatil}iipy’ 
which must have in it rivalry as well as a 
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The choice between love 


duty left Margaret only lonel} 


Looking every inch a princess, 
Margaret has often been considered 
a possible governor-general 

for one of Great Britain’s dominions. 









J‘, Townsend has gone. The furor has died 
1 but not the criticisms and controversies. 
die limelight has tended to slip away from 
riret Rose, focusing even more brilliantly on 
lace, just across the park from Clarence 
a) where Margaret lives with Queen Mother 
a:th, close to but in the shadow of the 
a at Buckingham Palace. 
varet’s is a light, sunny apartment with soft 
3 2 Ils and antiques inherited, some of them, 
der-grandmother, Queen Mary. The suite, on 
sond floor of the massive, cream-colored 
yn, is all that even a princess might desire in 
wy of background. It looks out over treetops 
ns dappled with daisies, but the world is 
ay by a high, red brick wall—and the in- 
but even more restrictive barrier that sur- 
royalty in England. 
ss the park, in Buck House, the princess’ 
iner beloved, beautiful and determined elder 
si not only reigns as queen with all the 
Gy and awe of her office, but also lives as a 
1 married to a fascinating, masculine hus- 
cyith two enchanting children, Prince Charles 
-tincess Anne. As Margaret Rose from her 
1) litary sitting room looks across the splendid 
«) the royal residence; as she curtsies to her 
sispotlighted at magnificent ceremonies; as 
jays with her delightful niece and nephew, 
16s Margaret must often ask herself—what 
yrld is asking—what lies ahead for Princess 
rret? A rich personal life such as any woman 
vi—or the arid formalities of a royal mario- 
sjulled every which way by unseen strings? 
actual routine of the princess’ days has not 
d greatly in these monotonous months since 









ver portion. 
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5 Vargaret as she looked 
4 ber, shortly before she 
"i mnounced, **. . . I have 
”( led not to marry Group 
tt) Peter Townsend...” 
\send resigned his RAF 
/ ston; now on a globe- 
wing auto trip, he says, 
nay néver come back.” 





“Never alone—but always lonely,” Margaret 
spends her days in the edge of the 

limelight which shines on her sister, the 
queen, and attending other girls’ weddings. 





Captain Townsend was sent away. During the 
mornings she goes over necessary correspondence 
with Iris Peake, her lady in waiting, and with Lt. 
Col. Martin Gilliat, the queen mother’s secretary. 
Miss Peake, tall, blond, rather angular, is a young 
woman who arrives at Clarence House for her 
duties at about 9:30 each morning. In the society 
columns she is the Hon. Iris Peake, daughter of Sir 
Osbert Peake, former Minister in Parliament. Six 
years older than the princess, she doubles in brass 
as companion, secretary and chaperon. 

Margaret Rose’s letters go first to Miss Peake’s 
office “in the bag.”” The personal and private ones 
are then passed on. After she has read her official 
letters and invitations, Margaret tells Miss Peake 
how she wishes each to be answered. The lady in 
waiting prepares drafts—the princess does not 
dictate. Miss Peake keeps the book of all the 
princess’ personal engagements, although official 
functions and any occasion which will bring 
her into the public eye are handled by Colonel 
Gilliat. 

As they quietly work together, Margaret sits at 
a handsome writing table, brought over to 
Clarence House from the palace. The writing 
table, inlaid with green leather, is almost al- 
ways somewhat cluttered. Its white telephone, 
large folding blotter pad and a collection of 
framed photographs, changing from time to time 
but always including portraits of Elizabeth and 
Philip in a twin, hinged leather frame and one of 
the queen mother, together with a vase of flowers 
fresh from the palace garden each day, keep it 
from looking too businesslike. 

Margaret and her lady in waiting share the 
English passion for CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 
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Rumor continues that Margaret Rose 
would like to come to the 

United States, visiting Washington, 
New York, and perhaps Hollywood. 
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HAD FOR PRINCESS MARGARET ? 











By KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT 
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One’s first love is either a bridge or a retreat. 


but she wished young Joan safe Journey. 


A land breeze was blowing when Ellen 
& Carey drove toward the little Hamp- 
ton railway station to meet her husband’s 
sister, Joan. All the smells through which 
she passed, like a cinema designed to 
entertain the nostrils, were the smells of 
growing corn, of pumpkin blossoms in 
the furrows, of potato plants sprayed 
with poison against the spotted bugs. 
Ellen hated the land breeze. It brought 
heat and mosquitoes, an obliteration of 
ocean salt and sound. It seemed to her 
today that she was pushing against an 
inimical force, but that, of course, was 
only a transference of her psychic resist- 
ance to Joan’s arrival. She wished that 
she had somehow been able to keep in 
touch with teen-agers. They were a 
mystery to her and, because of all she 
had heard and read of their delinquen- 
cies, a terror. Joan was fourteen. Still 
very young, Ellen reassured herself. Still 
a child—a schoolgirl. But sometimes they 
grow up so fast. She remembered her own 
fifteenth year and reassurance faltered. 
Would Robert be able to help her out 
as he so often had when he found her 
shrinking from some responsibility? She 
never really knew what were his own 
private reactions to any given situation. 


ati se 
nen orn 
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“She just sat and listened to me 
with her eyes as big as saucers. 
She said, ‘We love each other,’ 
| That was all she did say.” 






Ellen had never been across that bridge, 


He was so reserved, so shy. It startled her 
afresh, as it always did, to discover how 
little she knew about the inner life of this 
man she called her husband. She had 
decided that he was “old-fashioned,” 
that he had what is called a closed mind, 
that years ago he had made up his mind 
about everything, labeled his conclu- 
sions, put them away. Tidily. She thought 
it might be agony to Robert to open 
those little drawers and boxes, to inspect 
the contents of those pigeonholes. But 
was she right? On what experience did 
she base her interpretation? Ellen hoped 
Joan wouldn’t disturb—well—anything. 

No more than Robert, but for opposite 
reasons, did Ellen want to be disturbed, 
to be forced to make up her mind at all. 
She liked living in a cloud, a mist, a fog, 
which shut her in from other people’s so- 
called realities. Her reality was a quiet 
world, remote and veiled, enlivened by 
half-seen shapes, shifting and often 
beautiful. If they assumed a threatening 
outline, as sometimes when she suffered 
that startled sensation concerning Robert, 
she was able to plunge away from them 
into an increased density. 

She was not what people call ‘‘vague.”’ 
She went about her daily performances 





with considerable precision and method. 
She kept house with almost automatic 
skill. Her old servants liked her. She 
had pleasant friends of her own age and 
of Robert’s. He was ten years her senior. 
She played bridge, canasta, any game 
that was proposed, and played with good 
humor and with cleverness. She read, 
knitted, painted rather unusually well— 
seascapes, with stills of Long Island 
farmhouses, of trees, cornfields, of the 
pond and the dunes. Nobody really 
knew how secret, behind this camouflage 
of being like everybody else, was that 
inner life of hers, how carefully she 
guarded it from intrusion. Robert knew 
nothing of it and never would know. And 
there was no one else—no one immedi- 
ate,.no intimate. 

Here now came Joan to live with 
them, her own mother, Robert’s wid- 
owed stepmother, being dead. Ellen 
wondered if she could keep Joan out. 
Keep her away—at arm’s length. Keep 
her from disturbing these formless be- 
loved preoccupations, which were based 
upon... what? 

It was at this point that Ellen always 
checked her self-analysis with a sudden 
feeling of CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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Papa was wonderful— 
but he could not help us. 


Now was our mamma betraying us? 4 


It seemed so. 





SYNOPSIS OF PART I f 


When my handsome and clever papa left us for 
the summer on a farm near Edinburgh, planning 
to find a house in Lovegrove and send for us later, 
we four children knew mamma was worried. 
Mr. Morpurgo had been kind to let papa edit his 
Lovegrove Gazette, but papa had left good jobs be- 
fore; in South Africa we had moved again and 
again, and now we were leaving Edinburgh. 
But my twin sister Mary said to me, “Rose, we 
will be ali right,” and with our little brother 
Richard Quin we managed to comfort mamma 
when papa did not write, and when we learned he 
had sold our antique furniture for money he had 
probably lost already, speculating on copper 
mines with his unlucky friend Mr. Langham. 

Cordelia was unhappy that summer—Cordelia, 
the only one of us who had not inherited mam- 
ma’s musical genius, the only one who hated being 
poor. And when at last we came down to Love- 
grove, near London, and found that papa had 
rented for us the very house where he had lived 
as a boy, mamma still felt anxious about Cor- 
delia—and about our Cousin Constance, who 
neither came to our house nor invited us to hers. 
But soon we felt real fear. 

One day the Mayor of Lovegrove came to talk 
secretly to mamma, and later his beautiful wife 
came. Mamma seemed strangely upset, and wrung 
her hands and said she must talk with papa. 
We did not see her again that day. 
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(Wy: were at first puzzled by the nature of 
the calamity that had struck our house- 
. hold. Sometimes it seemed as if nothing un- 
usual were happening, and then mamma would 


Pee + receive another visit from the mayor, and, as 


we lay in bed at night, we would hear the voices 
of my father and mother grinding quietly 
against each other in an interminable argu- 
ment. Every now and then one of them would 
burst into high and violent speech, and then 
would be hushed by the other, and for a time 
they would whisper. Mary and I would have to 
pretend to be asleep at such times, for Cordelia 
always seized the opportunity to be an eldest 
sister, and would accuse us of eavesdropping 
and say that she would fetch mamma if we did 
not lie down and close our eyes at once. But 
Mary and I slept in beds that were side by side, 
and when we heard these outbursts and their 
suppressions she and I stretched out our arms 
over the gap and held hands in the darkness. It 
was very touching, these efforts of our father 
and mother to protect us from knowledge of 
their conflict, with which we were as familiar as 
with anything on earth. Finally we would hear 
my father’s lazy, scornful, grating Jaugh, and 
the door of the room downstairs was shut 
sharply as he used to shut it. We knew that our 
mother was probably still standing with her 
arm on the chimney piece, looking down on the 
fire, as she often did when she was worried. 
She seemed to draw fresh courage from the 
sight of flame. Soon we fell asleep. 

But it was better when the year grew into 
December. We always had a lovely Christmas, 
far lovelier than would have been thought pos- 
sible in our circumstances. Of the many strange 


\ things about my father, one of the strangest 


was his gift for making toys. We children were 
not allowed to go into his study or his bedroom 
Copyright © 1956 by Rebecca West gf 
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after the first week of December lest we should 
see what he was making for us, and we did not 
want to break this rule; it would have been as 
foolish to see the things he made before they 
were finished as it would have been to hear half 
a movement of a sonata, half a song. He had 
already made for each of us girls a beautiful 
doll’s house: a Tudor palace for Cordelia, a 
Queen Anne mansion for Mary, a Victorian 
Gothic domestic abbey for me. Now he was 
filling them not only with furniture but with 
inhabitants, little wooden figures whose names 
and entire lives were given to us by a common 
revelation delivered piecemeal through the 
years, after he had started it with the first hint. 
He would lay a finger on an archway and say to 
Cordelia, ““This is where young Sir Thomas 
Champernowne escaped from his guards and 
made his way to the West Country”; he would 
say to Mary, “That was Lydia Monument’s 
bedroom’’; and he would say to me, “In that 
salon Tarquin Katerfelto performed some of 
his most extraordinary conjuring tricks, which 
some say were real magic,” and what we learned 
later of these people was surely not invented 
but recovered. 

Mamma was also a creator of this world. She 
had kept many of the dresses she had worn 
when she was young, and every year she opened 
her “rubbish trunk” and found the material for 
fancy dresses which had some relation to the 
toys papa was making for us, and which we 
wore on Christmas Day and New Year’s Eve 
and on Twelfth Night. She was under grave 
handicaps as a dressmaker, for the nervous 
force in her fingers made it torture for her to 
handle needles, but she would sit down at the 
sewing machine and with wild slashes of the 
scissors and demoniacal driving of the wheel 
produce romantic CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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“You make a habit of it, do your” 


Breaking in on some girl 


at 4:30 a.m. and telling her 


she needs her rest?” 





ANVEDSHS 


a) 
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7 e blew it,” Cholly said. He was 

lying on the floor when I came in, 
with a can of beer on his chest. He and I 
share the apartment in a theoretical way. 
“A four-run lead,’’ he said, ‘“‘in the sey- 
enth, and Rigney decides to put in this 
rookie left-hander—ha ——”’ 

I closed the door. The place seemed 
more run down than I had remembered. 
There were the score cards on the piano— 
about sixty-five of them—and banana 
peels here and there, and an empty po- 
tato-salad carton on the TV. It is just 
such touches as this that don’t give a 
place any class. “I was thinking,” I told 
Cholly, “‘we could fix this place up— 
hang a few pictures and the like.” 
-““Good idea,” he said. ‘“‘Now, you 
take a southpaw that throws knuck- 
leballs”—he sat up slowly—‘“‘I 
mean a rookie ——” He 

rubbed his hand over his 
eyes and looked around. 
“Hang pictures?” 
“Wild ducks fly- 
ing into the sun- 
set. Some- 
thing high- 
toned.” 
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By WILL STANTON 


“Sure,” he said. He got to his feet and 
leaned on the piano. ‘‘You’ve been talk- 
ing to somebody?” 

“T didn’t talk to her,” I said. ““She’s 
about so high. Maybe you’ve seen her on 
the elevator—dark hair?” 

“It’s possible,’ he said. ‘““Fond of wild 
ducks, is she?” 

‘“*That’s a shot in the dark,” admitted. 
“She was carrying some bird books. She 
lives in eight-seventeen—I followed her 
from the elevator in a kind of incon- 
spicuous way.” 

Cholly went out to the kitchen for 
another beer. “‘Sit down, Brad,” he 
said when he came back. ‘“‘Now, boy, 
we lost the third in a row today. I figured 
you’d be home in time to catch the last 
couple of innings, and when you didn’t 
show up I pictured you wandering the 
streets, despondent and blue. But no” — 
he shook his head—‘‘wrong again. All 
the while you were chasing some dame up 
and down elevators.” 

Of course he had it all wrong. All I did 
was get on the elevator. I mean she was 
just standing there and the next thing I 
knew I was on the eighth floor. She 
seemed so nice. “She was nice,”’ I said. 


“I take it you want to do the right 
thing by her,”’ Cholly said, ““church anda 
ring and all that—once you’ve met her, 
that is?” 

Yes. Once I’d met her. There are girls 
you can pick up in an elevator, so Cholly 
tells me, but she wasn’t the type. “‘If she 
found out I was interested in birds ——”’ 
I said. “I could get some books on the 
subject—maybe drop one in the elevator 
when she was there.” sn 

Cholly shook his head. He had that 
look he gets when he is working out 
something big. Which I will pay for. 
“‘What I picture,” he said, ‘tis something 
more dramatic. You climb up the fire es- 
cape and rap on her window—in your 
hand is a wounded sparrow. What 
more introduction could you want? 
Heroic and at the same time refined.” 

I tried to picture it. ““Where are we go- 
ing to get a wounded sparrow?” 

“Pet shop,” Cholly said. ‘““We’ll use a 
canary if we have to.” 

“You can’t buy a wounded canary,”’ I 
said, “‘not in any pet shop I was ever in.” 

“If you’re going to take a defeatist atti- 
tude,” he said, “‘we might as well quit.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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“|! wasn’t long ago that I had that hopeless, 
empty feeling that life was going to pass me by. 
That is, if it could squeeze past me. A hundred 
and sixty-five pounds may not seem like the end 
of the world to some girls, but to a five-foot- 
two-and-a-half-inch-tall teen-ager it was the 
weight of the world and I was carrying it on my 
fat-padded shoulders. As a miserable fatty, I lost 
interest in everything—except food. Girls felt 
sorry for me. Boys didn’t like me. In fact, I 
didn’t even like myself. 

“I wanted so desperately to be able to dress 
like the other girls. But I looked like a tub in 
sweaters and skirts, and if I wore bobby socks 
with saddle shoes, I had nothing to attach my 
girdle to. And I needed that girdle. So, silk- 
stockinged, high-heeled, harnessed and stuffed 
into a Size Sixteen, I was not much (or maybe I 
should say too much) to look at. 

“At parties, I was sometimes asked to join 
‘just for laughs.’ Once a group of us went to 
Coney Island. One of the boys started teasing me 
about being so fat and then plunked me into a 
big wicker basket. Everyone thought it was a big 
joke, until I tried to get out. I was stuck. The 
kids yanked and pulled, but my bulges wouldn’t 
budge. In desperation, they decided to turn the 
basket on its side and roll it down a steep hill, so 
that I would be bumped and shaken out. It 
worked, but | still cringe with embarrassment 
when I think of how the other Coney Island 
visitors laughed and cheered. They must have 
thought I was part of the free entertainment. 

“There were times when I tried to make up for 
my unattractive appearance by showing others 
what a really good sport I was. But these at- 
tempts only succeeded in cementing my status as 
the school scapegoat. In class projects I was al- 
ways chosen to do the menial jobs. I got invited 
to the first skating party of the season because if 


An unhappy girl can never be a pretty 
girl. Here, Connie illustrates that be- 
lief. Once reduced, Connie found 
beauty, happiness—a husband. 





“T didwt think I'd ever be popular 
and pretty, 
her top weight of 165 pounds. 


” 


says Connie, here at 


the ice didn’t crack under me, it would hold any- 
one. In summer, the Boys’ Club and the Old 
Maids’ Club (naturally, I was a member) often 
went on hikes together. When the other girls got 
tired, the boys carried them. I was expected to 
carry a boy. 

“IT knew that overeating was the only thing 
responsible for my being such a misfit. But to 
part company with the food I craved meant giv- 
ing up my only source of real pleasure. Even my 
parents couldn’t hide their disappointment in me. 
One day I tried on a new dress for family in- 


CONNIE CALABRO’S REDUCING DIET 
(Approximately 800 calories a day) 


Breakfast (same every day) Calories 
14 Grapefruit . 50 


Coffee with milk, 20 


Note. Even as a fatty, Connie didn’t eat any 
breakfast to speak of, so on her diet grapefruit 
and coffee seemed perfectly adequate. The 
JOURNAL, however, agrees with doctors and 
nutritionists who stress the importance of 
starting off the day with a balanced meal. Such 
a meal, for dieters, needn’t be weight- 
building. Here are five reducing breakfasts, 
each under 250 calories. Alternate them during 
your diet. Let morning meals bring you better 
health—as well as a prettier figure! 


(1) Calories 
Orange juice (4 oz.) ; 70 
Crisp bacon (2 medium slices) ~ oO 
Whole-wheat toast, lightly buttered . 100 
Eoficesplainis.': so imayee cre ta a LO 
240 
(2) 
Cantaloupe(4)i-) tenes ay ecehnen ee 
Poached egg on toast. 2 150 
Skim milk (6 oz.) 70 
Coffee. plain 


says pretty Connie Calabro, 























divinely happy bride 


0 rf two months. 















as told to DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Jou 


spection, and when my folks’ reactions we 
sympathetic instead of enthusiastic, I tried 
hide my hurt feelings by saying, ‘Well, I guess} 
does make me look fat.’ My little brother pipé 
up, ‘/t doesn’t make you look fat—you are fat 
I held back the tears in favor of going off alot 
to the drugstore, where I could soothe mpd 
with a couple of candy bars or a hot-fudge sunda| 

‘After school, I got a job as a secretary. 
hadn’t been at work a week when my bo 
guffawed, ‘Well, Connie, I guess we’ll just ha’ 
to enlarge the office to make room for you.’ 


(3) Calories 


Fresh berries (select from blackberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, straw- 
berries—!4 cup) ... 

Whole-wheat toast, lightly buttered 

Skim milk (8 oz.) PORE ee 


(4) 

Ready-to-eat cereal (1 cup) with 
sliced banana (1%) and skim milk 
(4 0z.) . 

Coffee, plain 


(5) 
Grapefruit juice (6 0z.) . Rey Ol!) 
Bollediese. 6. i) Sse por wee) 
Whole-wheat toast, lightly buttered . 100 
Coffee; plain 5-22 2) aro) 
225 

Connie’s Diet Lunches 
“T felt it would be hard to find diet foods for 
lunch if I were to go to restaurants—and any- 
way, I wanted to resist the temptation of 
luscious-looking foods!’ says Connie. “So I 
decided on two diet lunches I could fix in the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 





















cht I’d never get away from being teased 
urt. 

‘Intil I was nineteen years old, the nearest I 
‘came to dieting was thinking about it. Be- 
hat, my reducing resolutions would vanish 
e sight and smell of some luscious Italian 
_ mother was cooking—fettucine, veal par- 
ano, spinach and escarole cooked in oil, 
vlone, thick slices of Italian bread toasted 
garlic butter, rich homemade pastry. I'd sit 
1 to my truck-driver portions, promising 
If tomorrow would be diet day. But as every 
_ knows, those tomorrows too easily disap- 
Jat the sight of something good to eat. 

she JOURNAL is responsible for my reducing 
omeuppance sort of way. Our family had 
selected to take part in the How America 
series, and our story came out in February, 
No one could have helped seeing me. I was 
um-faced fat girl. I guess I had to see pic- 
of myself in print to realize just how ugly I 
d and how ashamed of myself I was. Then 
here, I realized I was sick of being a scape- 
.. the girl who always wound up on the 
g end of a joke... . the one who was in- 
d just for laughs. I wanted to be popular in 
right, and to be invited to do things be- 
I was genuinely liked and admired. Most 
, | wanted to dress attractively, and to feel 
‘rmal amount of pride in myself. At that 
ent I made up my mind to diet. 

lost forty pounds in six months. From a 
red and sixty-five to a hundred and twenty- 
From a Size sixteen to a trim Size ten or 
e. From, ‘Poor Connie, isn’t it a shame 
/a young girl lets herself go?’ to ‘Have you 
Connie since her diet—she looks terrific!’ 
feel terrific too. I exercised regularly during 
Jiet, doing sit-ups, waist bends, hip-spanks, 
i got out every day for a swim, a game of 
‘s or a horseback ride. I’ve always loved out- 
i sports—so while I was busy keeping my 
\firm and trimming my measurements, I was 


ya yor of wo we oe 


(Orr 5/2" 165LBS. 36’ 29%” 40" 


Dr, S'2%" 125LBS. 35’ 24" 37’ 


Here’s Connie at her reduced weight of 
125 pounds, photographed with her 
“Lm so happy!” 
| she exclaims. “Mike didn’t know me 
| 


brand-new husband. 


as a fatty—believe me, he never will!” 


having fun too. With every ten or fifteen pounds 
I lost, | had a popularity boom. By the end of the 
diet, I was dating regularly. One evening at a 
formal dance, I smiled at a boy I hadn’t seen for 
two years but who had been a classmate of mine 
in high school. He smiled back, obviously with- 
out the slightest sign of recognition. In no time, 
he was cutting in on my partner, flirting gaily, 
and trying like mad to impress ‘the new girl.’ I 
didn’t let him in on my secret, wouldn’t tell him 
my name until the end of the dance. When he 
learned who I was, he was flabbergasted—‘But 
you used to be such a fat... uh, | mean you 
look so different,’ he stammered. Then it sud- 
denly dawned on him that he had been making 
a fool of himself by flirting with a girl he’d 
known most of his life. It was mean of me to let 
it happen, but I couldn’t resist my first chance at 
having someone else on the wrong end of a joke! 


TOM PALUMBO 
re : . - 


SL 


10 OR 12 


[OOKS-— 
Boo {1O Pounds : 


“My husband, Mike, never knew me as a 
fatty. It was after my diet that we met at a party. 
We knew each other for six months before I had 
the courage to bring out the family scrapbook to 
show him what I used to look like. When he saw 
my fatty pictures he shook his head in disbelief 
and asked, ‘How did you have the nerve to show 
yourself out-of-doors looking like that?’ He was 
kidding, but only half kidding. Mike doesn’t like 
fat girls. For the first year he and I went together, 
he could never pass a public scale without bring- 
ing out two pennies—one with which to weigh 
himself (he’s very slender) and the other for a 
checkup on me! 

“It’s been five years since my diet. I still have 
to watch what I eat in order to stay at a hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. That’s what I weighed 
when Mike pictured me as his bride. And that’s 
where I intend to stay now that I am his bride!” 


DRESS BY CEIL CHAPMAN 
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Right: Colored glass displayed on 
window shelves shows its translucent 
beauty at its best. You will 

recognize the hobnail tumblers, and 

the delightful colors and shapes 

of the old coin-spot pitchers. At the 
center top is a rare Sandwich cream jug, 
snow-white, flecked with silver. 


Below: Craftsmen of the Victorian 

era were especially fond of blue glass. 

It appeared in tableware as well as 
accessories for the bureau and shows to 
best advantage when displayed by itself. 
A nostalgic bouquet or a leafy vine 
makes your window more picturesque. 


HAROLD FOWLER 
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by Menwictla Murcock) 


Right: A pair of old Bristol 
lusters flank a Baccarat 

plate of unusual delicacy. 

The Sandwich dessert compote 
is a variant of the old tulip 
pattern, and a prize in any 
collection. Unusual is the 
Sandwich honey dish, almost 
modern in its geometrical design. 


Below: On your dining-room 
sideboard or buffet you can display 
your choicest pieces for actual 
use, or as pure decoration. 

The big pressed-glass compotes, 
designed for company 

desserts, are particularly charming 
when used for flowers. The 
ruby-glass celery holder and the 
decanter are hand-blown. 




























courteous and considerate 
each is of the greatest value 
both young and old in life. 
I feel it would be an 
bllent thing to have a course 
in good manners taught in 
all schools and colleges. 


\\THERINE TUPPER MARSHALL 
(Mrs. George C. Marshall) 


\ In the training of its future 
ers, the United States Army 
places great value on 
iderateness, poise and good 
manners. These qualities 
are essential for those who 
aspire to leadership, whether 
in military or civilian life. 
H. H. CURTICE 


President 
General Motors Corporation 


- The essence of manners is 
deration and thoughtfulness. 
I believe manners are best 

din grammar or high school. 
hey make for ease in social 
contacts and generally add 
he happiness and joy of life. 
LYDIA KIRK 

(Mrs. Alan G. Kirk) 


The great secret, Eliza; 
having bad manners or good 
manners or any other 
particular sort of manners, 
having the same manner for 
all human souls: in short, 
behaving as if you were 

In heaven, where . . . one 
_ soul is as good as another. 


SHAW 
Pygmalion 


Training is everything. 
the peach was once a bitter 
nd; cauliflower is nothing but 
age with a college education. 


MARK TWAIN 


West Point, like the rest of the world, is made up 
of different kinds of people, but its graduates all @ 


have one thing in common: good manners. 


By PEGGY McEVOY 


he West Point officer and his wife opened 

the front door. In bounced a cadet—breezy 
and cocksure. He plucked off his cap, tore off 
his gloves, tossed them at the hostess and un- 
zipped his uniform tunic. The startled hostess 
nodded toward the living room. The cadet al- 
most tripped her up dashing ahead of her. Here 
he sprawled on the sofa, scooped up a bowl of 
nuts from the coffee table and began popping 
them into his mouth by the handful. 

The officer and his wife exchanged glances, 
but she gamely came forward with a box of 
candy and offered it. Now the boy banged down 
the bowl of nuts, dived into the candy, picked 
out a piece, looked it over, dropped it back— 
and took another. The hostess mercifully ended 
this exhibition by announcing dinner. Again he 
almost bowled her over to make a beeline for 
the table, plumped into the nearest seat and 
tucked his napkin under his chin. The host and 
hostess bowed their heads in grace and so did 
the cadet—but only to “‘case the table”: makea 
hasty survey of what he was getting for dinner. 
Grace over, he seized the nearest platter, helped 
himself to greedy portions of everything, pushed 
it toward his host and hostess—and fell to. 

He chomped on one mammoth piece of meat, 
speared another with his fork and used the fork 
as a baton to wave and point while dominating 
the conversation with his mouth full. This was 
punctuated with outbursts of raucous laugh- 
ter—at his own jokes. 

All through the meal he lounged in his chair, 
leaned on the table, pumped his elbows up and 
down like the wings of an awkward pelican, as 
he wolfed his food. This exhibition of social 
grace was only half of it. Under the table he 
had kicked off his shoes to dine in his sock feet. 

The husband and wife exchanged pained 
smiles through this nightmare until the cadet— 
gobbling one last mouthful and gulping down a 
glass of water—looked at his watch. Jumping 


| Long Gray Line 


-of (,entlenien 


to his feet, he said ‘Oh! I’m late for an appoint- 
ment!’ He waved them a hearty “‘Hi!”’—bolted 
for the door and was gone. 

This sterling performance was greeted from 
start to finish with roars of laughter from some 
200 cadets sitting with me in a classroom at 
West Point. They were part of the freshman 
class (plebes) who entered West Point last July 
for four years of tough training designed to 
graduate them into our United States Army as 
elite officer material. Those who make the 
grade take their places in our armed forces as 
officers—and gentlemen. And no matter which 
side of the tracks they were born on (they come 
from every state in the Union—sons of farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers, professionals, sol- 
diers), the ““gentlemen”’ part of their training is 
a “must.” 

Capt. Clay T. Buckingham, the suffering 
officer of the movie, switched on the lights and 
stood on the platform, grinning. 

“Tam sure you will have some comments to 
make about the cadet who came to my house 
for dinner,” he said, “‘so let’s begin.” 

For the next few minutes they had plenty to 
say about that boorish cadet who came to din- 
ner, mildest of which was “He made himself 
too much at home too quickly.” Then the lights 
were dimmed once more. Again we were in 
Captain Buckingham’s home. Quite another 
story. Same cadet (a co-operative upper class- 
man—and a versatile actor) came to the door. 
He greeted his host and hostess with charming 
ease. In a few deft motions he removed his 
gloves, placed them in his hat, gently handed 
them to his hostess. No unzipping of his tunic. 

He waited for her to precede him to the liv- 
ing room. Here he sat in an easy position (no 
slouching) and politely accepted the titbits 
offered. When she announced dinner, he stood 
aside to allow her to lead the way to the dining 
room. She CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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HAL REIFF 
AFTER FIVE, BUT NOT TOO FORMAL: When the 
men wear either business suits or black tie, this dress with the heart- 
shaped neckline, feminine waistline and full rustling skirt is a perfect 
answer, by Jerry Parnis. Essentially a dress for your favorite jewelry 


(the earrings by Nettie Rosenstein). Use color in a beautiful little bag. 











ANY SEASON, FROM 
NOW ON: This permanently 
pleated acetate and cotton with 
slim Empire look has impor- 


tant usefulness, Selig Sidney. 





INDISPENSABLE 





A COLLECTION OF ACCESSORIES gives this jacket dress 


of silk faille by Abe Schrader unlimited occasions. Hats range from small silk 


or velvet ones to the big romantic point d’esprit shown here, by Irene of New 
York, jewelry from pearls to rhinestones. Carry a bag of pleated silk or this 
satin one with a velvet bow by Gucci. The slim dress under the jacket has 


a bare neckline and high-wrapped waistline. 


BECOMING, FIRST OF ALL: Adress that makes you look and feel enchanting when you shouldn't 


be too dressed. Peau de soie with an oval neckline. Empire detail at the bustline, unpressed pleats in the skirt, 


by Branell. You may wear a large or small hat, or this magnified black velvet bow by Emme, a satin bag in any 


a color you choose (given a pretty touch with a white rose). The broeaded black silk pumps by Herman Delman. 
z ~ 
s 








ON sccssarily it is black. It goes 


yulere at a moment's notice, giving you confidence 

d clefinite “lift.” A becoming neckline, 

iii with pretty movement, a capacity for change— 
| 

se re its most valued attributes. The style of 


ur articular indispensable depends on 


» cd your occasions. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 














DODENHOFF 

MIDDAY THROUGH THE EVENING: This black silk Barathea dress with 
softly pleated skirt by Mollie Parnis is for women whose most important occasions range 
from luncheon to dinner and don’t-dress evenings. Your hat could be black or jewel- 
color velvet (the one photographed is velvet brimmed with black over pink organza by 
[rene of New York). If you love pearls, wear them a little larger than last year. Without 
a necklace, clasp a big pin on your collar. For daytime, your bag will be black, your 


gloves black or beige; for later, a bag in brilliant color, gloves white or color. 


DAYTIME INDISPENSABLE: The fashions on all these pages are presented to 


a 2 . = you because they show you the trends of the season 
lhis slim black wool by Ben Reig with a short afd deine asia Sbidewes pou show: Vou wil bra 
attached bolero, accented with grosgrain rib- many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 

7 ver, if yles in your local 





bon. Velvet hat by Christian Dior, New York. sh 


ops, we believe similar ones will be available. 












The brightest star in any wardrobe is a becoming blouse or skirt that does double duty, 
long-sleeved black jersey pull-over to wear with a long plaid skirt or with a black-an¢ 
tweed suit. Or a gay patchwork vest (made from leftover pieces of your very favorite s 
dresses) to wear with a flannel skirt and white shirt or in the evening with a velvetee 
A sleeveless blouse and a full skirt in pale chiffon give the effect of a dress, but the san 
with a matching cashmere sweater is charming too. Try using unusual color combina} 
perhaps deep violet with light blue, or geranium pink with pale turquoise. Combine une} 
fabrics like a border lace over satin or wool jersey with chiffon. Your separates 


pretty and effective as those worn by the lovely stars on these pages. § By NORA O” 
. Pattern Editor of 





Australian beauty Victoria Shaw has just made her 
first movie, The Eddie Duchin Story. Here she is wear- 
ing a wide-wale corduroy skirt in a deep violet 

shade topped by a blue silk-shantung shirt and belted 
in olive-green velveteen. Shirt, Vogue Design 

No. 8951, 12 to 20. Skirt, No. 8949, 24 te 32 waist. 


Lovely Cyd Charisse (you will 
see her next in Silk Stockings) 
is wearing a lace-over-satin 
skirt topped with a black 
cashmere sweater. The lace is 
slightly shorter than the satin 
to accent the delightful 

border pattern. There are two 
inverted pleats in front and 
extra fullness in back. 

The collar and cuffs are of 
matching lace. The skirt, 
Vogue Design No. 8944, 10 to 18. 





# 
= 
ha 


Pale turquoise chiffon enhances the 
fragile beauty of Pier Angeli. | 
The sleeveless bodice buttons down thé| 
front and has a narrow self-binding an\e 
at the neckline. The skirt has 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of 
Vogue Patterns on Page 83. Buy 
Vogue Patterns at the tore which gellg 
them in your city, Or order by mail enclos 


ox money order from Vogue 






rvice, Putnam A 


Conn,; or in Canada fron 








GiCancAme cena resldent five yards of fullness. Add a bouquet 
Gamal’ It dake shipme of matching flowers at the waistline. ¥ 
rag  pabet ertered will see Pier next in Somebody Up Th) 
acai Likes Me. Blouse and skirt, Vogue D)gt 
JEWELRY BY SEAMAN SCHEPPS No. 8944, 10 to 18. 





RICHARD AVEDON 
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Pert Natalie Wood, who made her movie 
debut at the age of three, has just finished her 
first starring role in The Burning Hills. 

She has a petite figure with an enviable 
waistline of 22”. Her amusing patchwork 
vest worn over a white piqué shirt could also 
be worn as an evening top without a blouse. 
Her slim gray flannel skirt is Vogue Design 
No. 8950, 10 to 18. The blouse, No. 8951, 
12 to 20. Vest, No. 8950, 10 to 18. 











Audrey Hepburn has a lovely slim fashion figure. 
She loves simplicity and wears her clothes 
with great distinction. Here she is wearing 

a black wool-jersey covered-up top and a 
brilliant tartan-plaid upholstery-linen skirt. The 
cummerbund picks up the lovely turquoise of the 
skirt. Her next starring role will be that 

of a fashion model in Funny Face. The blouse, 
Vogue Design No. 8952, 10 to 20. The skirt, 
No. 8949, 24 to 32 waist. 














The dark beauty of Elizabeth Taylor lends 

itself so well to brilliant colors. Her gay 

persimmon silk skirt is enhanced by a lovely old 

sampler. The same idea could be used for a smaller 
sampler, or you might try two small needlepoint 

flowers for pockets. The basic scoop-neck 

blouse will go with many skirts in any wardrobe. 

Miss Taylor will next be seen in Raintree County. 

Blouse, Vogue Design No. 8952, 10 to 20. Skirt, No. 8949, 
24 to 32 waist. 
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“4 woman can be deceived, cheated, neglected or betrayed, 
and still be magnanimous. But there 
is one slight she can seldom forgive or forget — 


and that is the social snub.” 


PART V 


“T was filled with envy and 
pride for my father and longed 
to follow in his footsteps.” 
Lieut. Vanderbilt posed with 
the general and Mrs. Vander- bol , 
bilt and sister Grace in 1919, ¥ » oe “i ne 
Such family portraits are rare. ee 2 st 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


““Great-uncle George . . . and 
father had never been on speak- 
ing terms, but at his death we 
received the George Vanderbilt 
house,” wrote Cornelius IV in 
schoolboy diary in 1914. Be- 
low, library at 640 Fifth Ave. 
ANTON BRUEHL— VOGUE 





* unyielding intrafamily warfare. 
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Ty the time Grandmother Vanderbi 
1D came to our house for dinner, I wa 
years old. She arrived alone, a petite, 
backed figure in black velvet with festoc 
white matched pearls which began a 
throat and dangled down almost to her 

Gerald, our portly English butler, es 
her to the drawing room. “Mrs. Vande 
he announced quietly, and withdrew 
was nothing in his expression to indi¢ 
triumphant end of eleven years of bitt 


To me, the secret of the senior Vani 
resentment of my mother is still a pi 
enigma. But I can well understand myn 
rancor. I have often marveled at the fi 
capacity to adjust to the inevitable hez 
of life. A woman can be deceived, ¢ 
neglected or betrayed, and still manage 
serve a warm and magnanimous hear 
there is one slight she can seldom forg 
forget, and that is the social snub. | 

Most men fail to understand this. ¥ 
Grandmother Vanderbilt entered our dra 
room for the first time, father jumped t 
feet with an expression of touching joy. 
derly he drew his estranged parent ové 
mother. 

Mother smiled and extended her hand 
a graceful regal motion. Thus she receiv 
her box in the Diamond Horseshoe, 
friends trouped dutifully in to pay thei 
spects during the entr’actes. Never, nevel 
she go to them. 

Mother had finally forced my proud gi 
mothér to her knees, but father’s sister 
trude still remained aloof. The angular yé 
debutante was now a striking-looking "a 
with great style and a kind of cold, bril 
charm. Two attractive children, Sonny 
Barbara, had been born to the waa 
were about the same age as sister and m 
and lived but a few doors from us at \ 
but we were forbidden by my mother ev 
have anything to do with them. 

The only Vanderbilt mother seemed to €! 
tain any fondness toward was Gladys. Fatl 
youngest sister used to be a wholesome-l00 
girl who wore tub frocks and glasses. But 
that she had become a member of the hig)! 
Hungarian nobility, | CONTINUED ON PAG 
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Figures are carved jade—part 
of Mrs. Vanderbilt's large col- 
lection. Photograph on left is 
inscribed “‘Mary R.” and one 
on right “George VI R.” Van- 
derbilt home was filled with 
autographed photos of friends. 


ANTON BRUEHL—VOGUE 
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(In Paris all Vanderbilts trudged to church as in New York. Here father, nelius IV. Mrs. Vanderbilt, in long coat, leads with friend. She wanted 


i“ 


tall, handsome, debonair,’ walks with Grace and sixteen-year-old Cor- 


her husband to be U. S. ambassador. **Think how exciting it will be.” 
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Relishes 


Barbecued Boned Leg of Lamb 


Corn on the Cob 
Fire-and-Ice Tomatoes 
Hot French Bread 
Fresh Peach Cobbler 
Coffee 


(PLANNED FOR SIX) 











































Take one savory 
leg of lamb: 


add a bed of glowing embers, 





fire-and-ice tomatoes, succulent corn on the cob; 


finish with a luscious fresh-fruit cobbler. 





These are the things you will savor. il 


ry 

ilinere is something about August ‘“‘that makes us think of all kind, 
homely things—of cold sheets and of homemade bread and butter, 
and sweet dews on a field of cowslips, and moonlight that is smooth 
and cold as amber.”” Days may be boiling, but nights are often chill. 
It is the perfect month for barbecuing, and this is a dinner designed 
to surround and celebrate its main dish—barbecued boned leg of 
lamb, or shish kebab without tears. 

Of course barbecuing has become an art, and you are well ad- 
vised to adhere to one of its schools of thought, or you are apt to find 
yourself On Top of Old Smokey. Heat control is the main thing, and 
how you get it depends on temperament as much as anything else. 

There are those who prefer to stick as closely as possible to the 
methods of The Deerslayer, and they can simply set up a grill over a 
bed of properly glowing applewood coals, and trust to whatever 
gods may be. Others, expert on hickory chips, may want to soak 

them first so that the smoke is at its most aro- 
Sturdy blue stoneware matic, as they do down South. Still others, be- 
and stainless steel adorn a beautiful lievers in charcoal or CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 





and practical outdoor table 
gaily paved in plaid. 





STUART-FOWLER 














Suzanne Eisendieck, 
born in Danzig, 
moved to Paris 

and married 
German-born Dietz 
Edzard, painter, 

in 1932. Their work is 
strongly influenced 
by Renoir. 

Two children, 

both girls, who often 
pose for them, are 
now painting. 


1 What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass... . 
ANDREW MARVELL 


2 Among August’s blessings, count ice-cold, frosty 
drinks—like pineapple-lemonade. Here’s a tall, 10- 
ounce glassful: Mix together 14 cup lemonade concen- 
trate, 4 frozen pineapple chunks and | tablespoon pine- 
apple juice. Add ice cubes, and fil! the glass with 
sparkling water. Stir, and enjoy. 


3 Some salads just seem made for outdoor suppers, 
when hamburgers or what-have-you are sizzling over a 
glowing bed of coals. Shred cabbage for slaw. Add 
mayonnaise, thinned with a little lemon juice. And 
some onion, minced. Then toss, with bacon slices, 
cooked and crumbled. Don’t stint on the bacon. 


4 Those hamburgers broiling on the outdoor grill 
might be composed this way: Drain one 6-ounce can 
mushrooms and chop finely. Add them to 2 pounds 
ground steak with 2 tablespoons of the mushroom 
liquor. Add 1 package dehydrated onion-soup mix, 
blend the ingredients well and shape into 8 patties. 


5 It’s interesting to see how every great writer eventu- 
ally has something to say about cooking. ““A good 
cook,” says John Ruskin, ‘“‘means carefulness, in- 
ventiveness, watchfulness, willingness . . . means Eng- 
lish thoroughness, French art and Arabian hos- 
pitality!”’ 


6 “The discovery of a new dish,” one reads in an 
old cookbook, “does more for the happiness of the 
human race than the discovery of a star!”’ 


7 Some say corn is our most noble vegetable. It does 
have a proud look, growing. And what could be 
more inviting than a big platter of the creamy ears, 
hot and lavishly buttered, and lightly sprinkled with 
salt? For those who'd like to vary the picture now and 
then, here’s another way to deal with corn: 


8 You'll need 3 cups corn, cooked and cut off the 
ear. Place in a saucepan, and add two 3-ounce packages 
cream cheese which have been standing at room tem- 
perature, 3 tablespoons butter, 4 cup milk and 34 tea- 
spoon garlic salt. Blend over low heat till the cream 
cheese melts and makes a smooth sauce. Enough for 4 
servings. 


9 Hot main dishes, delicious but unexacting, are more 
than welcome in summer. Here’s a quickie: Sauté till 
golden brown 1% cup onion, finely minced, in 2 table- 
spoons butter or margarine. Add 2 tablespoons paprika, 
I clove garlic, crushed, and 3 cups canned chicken fric- 
assee. Season with 2 tablespoons parsley, chopped, 14 
teaspoon salt, and a grind or two of pepper. Heat till 





bubbling, then add 14 cup commercial sour cream. 
Blend thoroughly, and serve over rice. 


10 At a summer barbecue you might serve cooling 
dessert-sodas: glasses of iced coffee, each one with a 
teaspoon of chocolate sirup and a scoop of coffee ice 
cream. Sounds good? 


11 Have you ever had eggs Benedict this way? Buy a 
small can of paté de foie gras, and instead of the usual 
slice of ham, spread your toast rounds with the pdaté. 
Proceed with poached eggs and hollandaise sauce as 
usual, and have a superelegant Sunday brunch! 


12 It’s sandwich time, as you may have noticed, and 
here are some easy new fillings that have the advantage 
of freezability. The quantities really don’t matter here— 
just use your imagination, and taste as you go. Try 
cream cheese, for instance, mixed with crumbled bacon, 
a few chopped green olives, and thinned with mayon- 
naise to a spready consistency. 


13 Or try tuna, mashed, with mayonnaise, chopped 
water chestnuts (instead of celery, which doesn’t freeze 
well) and a liberal spiking of chili sauce. 


14 These are the days of Bartlett pears. Bake them 
in orange juice with sugar, a little grated lemon peel 
and a few cloves. Then chill in refrigerator till icy cold. 


15 /dea for an appetizer tray: Get a jar of pitted black 
olives, and stuff them with a half-and-half mixture of 
cream cheese and Roquefort, to which you have added 
a few chopped pecans. 


16 Everything from the garden appears on the hors- 
d’oeuvre tray these days. Radishes, scallions, carrot 
strips, celery, cucumber slivers, and on and on. A dip 
for them all: Combine !4 cup chopped parsley, 1 cup 
finely minced onion, and 3 tablespoons capers, 
chopped, with 1 cup mayonnaise and 14 cup chili 
sauce. Thin with a little cream. 


17 Here’s a good trick with mustard: The next time 
you serve it with broiled ham steaks, say, blend in 
one part honey to three parts prepared mustard. 


18 Another salad, on the substantial side. You’ll need 
3 cups cooked potatoes, peeled, thinly sliced, and the 
slices quartered. Marinate them while still warm in 1 
cup French dressing (3 parts salad oil to 1 of vinegar) 
to which you’ve added 1% teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon 
pepper, 14 cup chopped parsley and 1% cup very finely 
minced onion. Chill for 3 hours. 


19 Well, then. Cook | package frozen French-style 
string beans according to directions, and add them 
while warm to your cold potato salad. Toss all to- 
gether, adding a little more dressing if the salad seems 
too dry. Chill for | hour; 4 servings. 

20 Jellied consommeé is an old summer stand-by, no 


doubt about it. You might try adding diced orange 
sections, before you put it in the refrigerator to jell. 














21 Raisins can be the wit of many a dish. Try a few | 
white seedless raisins in creamed chicken or tuna, and 
by all means use a handful of black ones in your next 
curry. Let them soak an hour or so in warm water, 
before using, to plump up. 


22 Now that the word “curry” has come up, perhaps — 
it’s time to mention that garlic bread soars to new 
realms of deliciousness when a touch, just a touch, of 
curry powder is added to the garlic butter. 


23 Another easy dessert idea for hot weather—pre: 4 
served figs, plump and juicy and cold, 3 or 4 to a per- 
son, with a dab of commercial sour cream on top. 


24 Seasoning guides for summer soups: Try adding a 
pinch of powdered ginger when making your coldest, 
creamiest, most chickeny-tasting vichyssoise. Add a 
touch of chili powder to hot black-bean soup, and 
serve it, with a sandwich on the side, for an easy, “‘let’s | 
hurry back to the beach” sort of lunch. a 


25 Here’s a glimpse into the future—of your next 
steak. It will be thick, and broiled, indoors or out. It 
will be settled on a warm platter, and spread with2 | 
tablespoons soft butter, mixed with | teaspoon anchovy — 
paste. It does something for a steak! 


26 It’s the best time of year for the ancient and — 
princely order of cucumbers. Try cooking them some- 
times. Peel, seed and cube them, steam with a little but- 
ter, no water, in a tightly covered saucepan till tender. — 
Add a dusting of salt and pepper, a tablespoon or two- 
of commercial sour cream, and a delicate pinch of dill | 
(the herb that has the most affinity with cucumbers). — 


27 A hot fruit dessert in summer? No, wait; consider: — 
Halve plump grapefruit, loosen sections in the usual 
way with a sharp knife, cut out the small core in the 
center. Fill the centers with maple sirup (2 or 3 table- 
spoons), and slide under the broiler till golden. 


28 Have another sandwich? This one’s filled with 
corned beef, shredded, and mixed with chopped chut- 
ney (a sparing amount) and enough mayonnaise to 
make things spreadable. 


29 Summer salad bowl: Lettuce, and a generous mix- 
ing of water cress. Tomato wedges, thin strips of gar- 
licky salami, tiny white raw cauliflowerets. Half-and- 
half commercial sour cream and French dressing, when 
it’s time to toss. 


30 With a salad like this, hot English muffins would 
be good, no? These are toasted, as usual, then spread 
with softened butter which has been mixed with a small 
amount of blue cheese. Serve piping hot. 


31 The next time you confront a leg of lamb, try this: 
brown in your oven, in the usual way, then baste 
every 15 minutes or so with strong coffee, about 2 cups 
in all. Invite your gourmet friends to share this meal. 
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f : ) Good cooks know a salad’s sug 
5 <-> dressing! Tossed greens need the 
ks FPN ereat Tomato French Dressing... ir 
Beate ees Al \=9ce:J-, asks for a smooth and creamy di ami 
1 VwWUuUUnY e be : s & e er and shrimp need exciting dash. So — here’s the 
- : ai newest way to make sure your dressings are per- 
2 a fF q : fect! Dressings so expertly blended somebody’s bound to ask how 
y ai" 2 AAT Ce “Y a > ff fi Ke @ i you made them! The secret is sowp. You start with a can of 
Cea | | oT OE Gre TO rTeie i me > FF | i Campbell’s Soup —a perfect balance of flavors. Then you add 


. your own special touch (or ours suggested below) —and 
you re ready with one of the best salad dressings you ever tasted! 
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TOMATO FRENCH DRESSING. In a 1-quart jar com- pee SHRIMP LAMAZE SALAD. Blend 1 can Tomato Soup 
bine 2 tablespoons sugar, 2 teaspoons dry mustard, | tea- ‘a and 1 cup mayonnaise. Add 14 cup sweet-pickle relish, 1 
spoon salt, 4% teaspoon black pepper. Add 1 can Tomato ee eS chopped, hard-cooked egg, 4% teaspoon grated onion, 1% 


Soup, 4% soup can vinegar, 14 soup can salad oil, 2 table- ca p teaspoon prepared mustard, 1 tablespoon lemon juice. 
spoons minced onion. Shake well. Makes 27 cups. OUP x, Serve with chilled, cooked shrimp. Makes 21% cups dressing. 
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BEEF BROTH—LOW-CALORIE DRESSING. Combine 

1 can Beef Broth, 2 tablespoons vinegar, 2 tablespoons 
LERY crisp and onion is tender; add 1 can Cream of Celery Soup SUNIC chili sauce and | tablespoon grated onion. Chill and serve 
and 2 tablespoons vinegar. Blend dressing with 3 cups SOUP _ over crisp greens. \Viakes about 1°4 cups... about 4 calories 
cubed, cooked potatoes. Serve hot or cold. 6 servings. SSS eee per tablespoon. Add 1 oz. crumbled blue cheese, if desired. 


POTATO SALAD, GERMAN-STYLE. Dice and cook 4 
ae slices bacon with 4% cup chopped onion until bacon is 
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Daddy's cake: Betty Crocker White Cake Mix. Frosting: new Betty Crocker /nstant Chocolate Fudge Fri 


Daddy's Cake 


It took a long time to light the candles on 
Daddy’s cake. Such a small candlelighter. 
Such a lot of candles. But it will take a 
longer time for a father and a mother to 


forget this shining moment. 


The love’s so thick you can cut it. The 
light of the candles dances on a face all 
bright with joy—and from two soft brown 
eyes glows a radiance strong enough to 
weld a gay young mother and a strong 


young father and a small young daughter 


into a single whole. And time stands still. 
This is now. This is a family. 


Baking an eternity cake? A cake that 
matters forever? Then there’s one 
thing you must do. Get the mix that 
out 
perfect. Which is that? Of course you 
know. What could it be but Betty Crocker? 


guarantees your cake will come 


p.S. That hole in the frosting? Who can blame 
a little girl — when our new Instant Chocolate 
Fudge Frosting Mix tastes so lickin’ good? 
Daddy won’t mind. Bet he has a lick himself! 
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“! guarantee a perfect’ ci 
cake...after cake...after | 


“Batty Crocker of General Ws 


Yes, all our Betty Crocker Mixes—Cake,| 


Brownies, Date Bars, Pie Crust, 
teed to come out perfect, or 
Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis, 


will send your money backl 
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Answer Cake—ar a 
send the box top | " 
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nints which pleased her sense of beauty 
e us happiness and brought her nearer 
1. Now Lcome to think of it, this Christ- 
sessmaking, and nothing else I can re- 
rin their life as they had come to live it 
time, gave her access to the vein of im- 
on in my father which he was now re- 
ng, but which must have been what 


sfenient genius and integrity. 
had said to us several times, “I do not 
“Ivhat sort of Christmas you are going to 
dis year. Your poor papa is very busy.” 
the first week in December they were 
at work, sharing secrets and hiding 
Mamma looked more than happy, she 
lifted. I fancy she was not only enjoy- 
#} renewed companionship with him, she 
ling herself that she had been wrong in 
: that he was wholly given over to 
dy, since he had come back to his duties 
than spoil our Christmas. But of course 
yi not so. I am sure that he had left the 
ess of Lovegrove with an abruptness 
oke the poor silly’s heart, because his 
1, were itching for the pleasure they were 
given at this time of year. 
3) my mother did not enjoy complete 
dof mind. She was worried, Mary and I 
1jsee, about Cordelia. Since we had come 
Wegrove we had realized that there was 
1 hing wrong with her. Mary and I were 
i it easy to be happy, for though there 
is queer thing about the mayor and 
| 











me 

















Wess, we knew it would be all right in the 
ind this new servant Kate was someone 


, ed at once; but Cordelia was miserable. 





ong sort of way, and they were con- 
giving her what they called “little 
: and she spoke to them with an air of 
ised insipidity which we took seriously as 
ayal of childhood. We saw her paying 
igh a price for the approval of people 
ere not like papa and mamma, and 
often we hated her. But the love of the 
Which binds a family together in its in- 
as still strong. Often we loved her. 


even so, we recognized Cordelia as a 
icated problem, and it distressed us that 
ma, though regarding her as a problem, 
as simple. To her, Cordelia was some- 
ho could not play the violin and who in- 
on doing so. She saw the problem as half 

when Cordelia took her violin to 
, saying vaguely she had a chance to 
e there, and ceased to ask her for eve- 
lessons. It appeared to her possible that 
lia had recognized her lack of talent and 
opted this way of quietly giving up her 
. Mamma’s optimism made her find 
r food for hope in Cordelia’s request 
e should be allowed to bring one of her 
ers, a Miss Beevor, home to tea. Mamma 
what subject she taught and Cordelia 
, “Advanced French,” and mamma 
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as a result of long residence in Paris. As 
dast four approached she walked rest- 
about the sitting room, filling the vases 
arma violets, a flower which she always 
Sjiated with France, and speaking with in- 


ord to send Cordelia for six months to 
2e, and six months to Germany, and then 
-}rton or Newnham.” 

st at that moment Miss Beevor arrived. 
\ rstinctively knew that we hated her and 
1 we would never see her again. She was 
tall as mamma had imagined her, being 
(and sallow woman, with a battered Pre- 
énaelite look to her, wearing a sage-green 
‘and dress and a wide felt hat of a darker 
«), and a long string of amber beads. She 


him fall in love with her in spite of her 
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was carrying a white hide handbag stamped 
with the word “Bayreuth” in pokerwork. She 
did nothing to recommend herself when we 
had got used to her appearance, for though 
she was civil enough to mamma, her eyes 
went at once to Cordelia and stayed there, 
fixed in luster. She evidently liked her very 
much. It was a great effort for her to force her 
attention back to mamma, for through no 
fault of hers, she was perplexed by what 
mamma was saying to her. She seemed puz- 
zled why brioches and babas should have been 
procured for her, and it turned out that she 
had never lived in Paris, or in any other part 
of France. She did not even teach French, but 
she had taken some sort of diploma in the sub- 
ject long ago, so that when Miss Raine, the 
senior French mistress, had been borne away, 
with the new complaint of appendicitis, she 
had taken some of her classes. 


Miss Beevor cleared her throat and said, 
“Tt was in the French class I first met Cor- 
delia. Of course I saw at once that there was 
something special about her.” 

“You think there is?” said mamma hope- 
fully. 

“IT was so sure she was an exceptional child 
that I asked her to stay behind instead of go- 
ing down to the eleven-o’clock break,” Miss 
Beevor continued, her eyes misted. ““And what 
was So exciting, as you can imagine, was find- 
ing that her special talent was for my very own 
subject!” 

“What is your subject?” asked mamma 
urgently. 

“Why, I teach the violin,’ said Miss Beevor, 
with proud modesty. 

“But Cordelia has no musical gift at all,” 
said mamma. “She couldn’t tell the difference 
between Beethoven and Tchaikovsky.” 

“But you are quite mistaken,” said Miss 
Beevor. “It is amazing, truly amazing, how 
many classical compositions our little Cor- 
delia can recognize.” 

“I didn’t say,” my mother corrected her 
waspishly, ‘‘that poor Cordelia couldn’t tell 
Beethoven from Tchaikovsky; I said she 
couldn’t tell the difference between them.” 
She waved a tragic hand at us. ‘““Mary, Rose, 
go away.” 

Miss Beevor left the house about half an 
hour later, and mamma came into the dining 
room, where Mary and I were doing our 
homework, and asked sternly, “Did either of 
you know this was going on?” 

“Of course not,’ we protested. ““We would 
have told you about this, mamma.” 

“To think of Cordelia going off every morn- 
ing to the school and playing the violin with 
that woman day after day, and I here, without 
the slightest suspicion,” said poor mamma, 
covering her face with her hands. “‘Oh, this 
has been a season of deceit.’ Before she left 
the room she turned to us and said gravely, “I 
had to be very plain with that woman. I told 
her she must not fill poor Cordelia’s head with 
all that nonsense. So if your poor sister seems 
unhappy, you must be kind to her.” 

But Cordelia did not seem at all unhappy. 
Nobody seemed unhappy in our house as 
Christmas came toward us, bearing its sure 
and certain rapture. Mamma was so much re- 
stored by her communion with papa that she 
dealt courageously with a grief which might 
have turned to something else, and been a 
deprivation for all of us. She said to me one 
day: 

“Rose, you are little, but you are very 
sensible. I showed you the letter | had from 
my Cousin Constance. Do you think it would 
do any harm if I sent presents to her and the 
little girl?” 

I told her that I did not believe it could ever 
do any harm to send people presents. So she 
cut up a dress she had worn to play at a sum- 
mer concert in Berlin seventeen years before, 
and made it into an apron which Constance 
might like to wear when she was doing house- 
work; for Rosamund she got papa to carve a 
wooden angel copied from a photograph of a 
group in a church at Nuremberg. 

In case Constance should feel obliged to 
send presents in return, mamma arranged for 


the apron and the doll to be delivered on 
Christmas Eve, so that Constance would have 
no time to send presents in response. And 
while we were spending Christmas Eve as we 
always did, by having our hair washed and 
drying it over the fire while we roasted chest- 
nuts and drank milk, my mother had one of 
the most intense moments of pleasure that I 
ever saw her experience. Suddenly we heard 
the clack of hoofs and the jingle of bells. Con- 
stance had sent us presents by her local carrier. 
When we followed mamma to the front door, 
stumbling over our dressing gowns, we found 
her taking in the parcels, which looked as if 
they had come from a far country, for they 
were tied up with a peculiar white braid witha 
red cross-stitch pattern on it, very pretty and 


FOOD, SHELTER AND 
CLOTHING SLUMBER SONG 


By ELIZA LOUISA DAWSON 


Sleep while the wings of 
butterflies fan you 

In your hot, dark room. And as 
the lights shine 

From fireflies, romance will 
befall you 

With heart boxes of candy. But, 
when you awake, 

The blackberries must be picked 
and you must wear 

Your raggedy straw hat. 

There has been a wind in the 
night, 

And shingles have blown from 
your house. 


For your romantic soul that 
sleeps and sleeps 

To dream of massed flowers at 
your feet, I shall leave 


Soft pinky blossoms by your bed, 
and ripe berries, 

And lime-green oak flowers for 
strength; and a kiss upon 
your lips. 


old-fashioned. She sat down beside us and 
wept with joy because Constance was still fond 
of her. 

That evening we lay in our beds and lis- 
tened to the voice of our father and mother as 
they dressed the Christmas tree in the room 
below, and my mother’s voice came fresh and 
eager like a thrush’s song. Once or twice they 
laughed for quite a long time. 


We never had a better Christmas up till four 
o’clock. We woke up and found the stockings 
at the end of our beds, but before we could see 
what papa*and mamma had put in them, 
Richard Quin staggered in, holding in front of 
him the big stocking mamma had lent him be- 
cause his socks were too small to hold any- 
thing. He could not bear to look into it for 
fear of his own delight; he was all to pieces at 
the prospect of exquisite pleasure piling on 
exquisite pleasure, all day long. 

Then Kate, our servant, came in and bent 
her tall body over us, so that we could kiss 
her, which we did all at once, Richard Quin 
scrambling up her bodice from Mary’s arms 
till she took him to her. We all loved her very 
much, and she loved us, particularly mamma, 
although we realized that there was something 
about Kate which grieved mamma. 

I said, “‘Kate, how strange it is to think that 
last Christmas we did not know you, and you 
did not know us!” 


7) 


Looking at the image of her wooden face in 
the mirror on our wardrobe, she said, “‘Last 
Christmas I was in the town where I was born, 
and I’ll never go there again.” 

We saw that tears were slowly running down 
her cheeks and we said that it was a shame, 
and wanted to know who would not let her go 
back, but then mamma came in, brilliant and 
flashing, as if she were about to give a per- 
formance on the stage. She was not looking 
very well. The loss of Aunt Clara’s furniture, 
and the embarrassing circumstances of the 
move from Edinburgh to Lovegrove, and the 
trouble about the mayor and mayoress, what- 
ever that might have been, had left her very 
thin. Also, she had been working too hard 
over our toys. But this was Christmas morn- 
ing, and she made herself a star by her strong 
will. We gathered round her and kissed her 
with adoration, and she bade us dress quickly 
and hurry down to breakfast, we were already 
late, we would not have time to be given our 
presents and enjoy them before church. 

The rooms, of course, were changed to 
apartments in a green palace. Papa and 
mamma had bedecked them with holly and 
mistletoe and the fuzzed branches of witch 
hazel that they had found in the garden. At the 
head of the breakfast table sat papa, looking 
very handsome. We all kissed him, and he 
lingered over the greeting of each one of us. 
Then Kate came into the dining room, carry- 
ing Richard, who looked at papa and spread 
out his arms and said simply “Oh.” Papa 
smiled back at him with the same adoration 
and said, “‘Merry Christmas, Richard Quin.” 
My mother stood behind them, quite free of 
her habitual frenzy, soft and serene, brooding 
over the smiling pair. 

The present-giving ceremony was elaborate. 
We went upstairs to our room and collected 
the presents we had made for papa and 
mamma and waited there till we were called. 
Then we stood outside the dining room until 
mamma began to play a piano arrangement of 
Bach’s Shepherd’s Christmas Music, and then 
we marched in in single file, followed by 
Kate, and stood round the Christmas tree with 
our backs to it and sang a carol. That year it 
was Silent Night, Holy Night. Then we handed 
over Our presents to papa and mamma. Cor- 
delia had knitted papa a silk necktie and had 
made mamma a set of muslin collars and 
cuffs. She was the best needlewoman of the 
three of us. Mary had bought papa a little 
eighteenth-century book about the sights of 
Paris with pretty colored pictures, and mamma 
a water color of Capri, where she had spent a 
wonderful holiday when she was young. ! had 
painted a wooden box to hold big matches for 
papa to keep in his study and had made a 
shopping bag for mamma out of plaited 
straw. Richard Quin had given the matches to 
put in my matchbox, and mamma a bright 
pink cake of scented soap which he had chosen 
himself. We were hampered because we had 
almost no pocket money, but really these 
presents were not quite rubbish. 


Wren papa and mamma had had their 
presents we had ours. They were lovely. We 
had known that papa was making us new 
furniture and inhabitants for our dolls’ 
houses, but he had done better than that. He 
had given Cordelia’s Tudor palace a maze and 
a sunk garden and a pleached walk, like the 
one in Much Ado About Nothing; he had 
given Mary’s Queen Anne mansion a walled 
garden with espalier trees all around it and a 
vinery outside built against the south wall; 
and he had given my Victorian Gothic abbey 
a small park with a looking-glass lake with a 
rocky island in it surmounted by a mock 
hermitage. Out of her old dresses mother had 
made a pale green Mary Queen of Scots dress 
for Cordelia, an eighteenth-century white 
dress for Mary, a rose-colored crinoline dress 
for me, and a Three Musketeers uniform with 
a cardboard sword for Richard Quin. So en- 
chanted were we with these big presents that 
we had hardly time to look at the presents 
Constance had sent us before we had to dress 
for church, except to see that for us girls she 
had pretty little pinafores, each with a hair 
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Mountains of dishes melt away with 
amazing speed and ease when you’re 
drying with one of the new Kendall 
Dish Towels! They’re made of a mar- 
velous rayon-cotton blend that pro- 
duces an almost magic new kind of 
“blotting up” action. 


One wipe and the dish is dry. 
This super absorbent towel holds 
much, much more moisture than 
other types—dries many, many more 
dishes. 
because each one has such great 
capacity—and you spend a good deal 
less time around the sink with these 
wonderful kitchen helpers on the job. 
Choice of red, green, blue or yellow 


You need fewer towels 


border stripes —and colorful prints, 
too. At leading stores. 














=~ Introductory Offer —————-—- 
KENDALL MILLS — Division of The Kendall 
Company, Walpole, Mass., Dept. KJ86 
I'm enclosing 50c¢ in coin tor a border stripe 
Kendall Dish Towel. (Only one towel to a family.) 
Name_ ——— 7 _ 
Addre ie a —— 
City State a2 
| Favorite Store ee == 
| 
| : 
| Gand only in Continental United States and Hawaii 


ribbon to match, and for Richard Quin a little 
shirt. There was an air of cool composure 
about the needlework which made these 
garments as distinctive as my mother’s wilder 
work. 

In church we were so contented that we did 
not think of the singing of the choir as music 
and did not approve or disapprove, but grate- 
fully took it that it was giving tongue to what 
was in our hearts. ‘‘How bright,’’ Mary whis- 
pered in my ear, “the silver dishes on the altar 
are.” We liked the holly round the pulpit, the 
white chrysanthemums on the altar. We liked 
the way Richard Quin stood on the seat of the 
pew and nuzzled against papa’s shoulder and 
sometimes put up his face for a kiss, certain 
that showing love for papa must be part of 
being good. There was a sermon which Mary 
and I approved, for it was, roughly speaking, 
against crossness, and we thought crossness 
was the worst thing in the world. But I was 
disappointed with Mary when she murmured, 
“We must try to be less cross to Cordelia.” I 
did not believe there was any hope of solving 
our problem that way. 

We had just time to get into our fancy 
dresses before dinner, which was wonderful. 
Afterward we had tangerines and almonds and 
raisins, and papa poured out two glasses of port 
for himself and mamma; and then he asked 
mamma if it was not true that Kate’s brother, 
a bluejacket now on leave, was having dinner 
in the kitchen. Since it was so, Cordelia was 
sent down to ask him to come up and drink 
a glass of port with papa. The brother was 
younger than Kate, and at first he was shy. 
But papa and the port warmed him, and he sat 
for quite a while, telling us of Gibraltar and 
Cyprus and Malta. 

When he got up to go he said, very gravely, 
“T have to thank you for being so good to 
Kate and my mother when they were in 
trouble.” 

“Tt is nothing,” said papa hastily. 

“We have already been repaid many times 
by your sister’s kindness to all the children,” 
said mamma, looking very uncomfortable. 

“Yes, ma’am, but Kate hadn’t been in the 
house three days when the policeman come, 
and you stood by her from the first moment.” 

“What little we could do for your mother 
and sister,” said mamma, standing up and 
shaking the sailor’s hand, “we gladly did.” 

After he had left the room she sank back 
into her chair and covered her face with her 
hands, and Mary said, tears in her eyes, “But 
tell us what it was that poor Kate did.” 

“Oh, I had better tell you,” said mamma, 
“in case you think she stole, which she would 
never do. She had been with us for just three 
days when a policeman came and said that 
they wanted Kate and her mother, because 
they had been telling fortunes. Oh, dear.” 

“Why is that so wrong?” I asked defen- 
sively. 

“Of course it is wrong. For some of the 
women who say they have this gift are frauds 
and liars, and though the others may have 
gifts, what company must they keep, the 
wretched spirits who hang about this earth 
when they should leave it! Oh, children, never 
pry into hidden things, the supernatural is al- 
ways so very dirty.” 


“ 

B.: how was it that if the policeman came 
to take Kate he went away without her?” 
asked Mary. 

“Let us help Kate now by clearing the 
table,’ said mamma, rising from her chair. 

Papa said, laughing quite loud, “‘Since you 
ask, Mary, the policeman got it into his head 
from something that was said to him that Kate 
was not the girl he wanted.” 

“How fortunate!’’ we exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes,” said mamma, scarlet with what 
I now realize was a blush of shame. “Hurry 
now, dears.”’ Turning from the table, she said, 
“Everything has gone very well today,’ and 
| then sighed and added, “‘so far.”” But she was 
humming by the time we had crossed the 
passage and opened the study door. 

Then she ceased to hum. Inside the room 
there was standing a woman who appeared to 
us for a moment as a total stranger. Then I 
recognized her as Miss Beevor, the teacher 
whom Cordelia had once brought to tea. She 
was obviously much embarrassed at being 
discovered, and dipped and cringed before us, 





nervously transferring a roll of music to her 
left hand from her right, which she then 
offered to my mother. She said in a flat voice, 
“A little surprise,” and my mother said, 
“Yes?’? without taking her hand. I realized 
that she had entirely forgotten Miss Beevor 
and had thought her a total stranger and was 
speculating whether she was a lunatic or an 
unusual type of burglar. 

It was at this point that Cordelia entered the 
room, looking lovely in her Tudor dress, and 
holding her violin and bow. On seeing Miss 
Beevor confronted by my mother and myself, 
she said, with a capable air, “Mamma, don’t 
you remember Miss Beevor? You know, she 
came to tea.” 

Mamma uttered a sharp sound which she 
tried, too late, to render cordial and welcom- 
ing, and extended her hand to Miss Beevor, 
who took it tremulously, murmuring again, 
‘A little surprise.” 

“Yes, mamma,’ said Cordelia, ‘Miss 
Beevor has been helping me with a surprise 
Christmas present for you. She has been 
teaching me a piece to play to you. We have 
been working so hard to get it right so that 
even you would like it.” 

“You see, I have been giving Cordelia quite 
a lot of lessons,’ said Miss Beevor. 

My mother was silent for a second. ““How 
wonderfully kind,” she said. “So you have 
been teaching Cordelia and have taught her a 
solo?’ She stooped and kissed Cordelia very 
tenderly. ‘“‘Now let us go to the sitting room 
and hear it.” 

In the sitting room I was alarmed because 
neither papa nor Mary seemed to understand 
when mamma introduced Miss Beevor that 
something was going to happen even worse 
than her being there. Papa was wearing the 
look of braked perception with which he re- 
garded any scientific problem life might bring 
him; he was wondering, as I had done, why 
a woman should have such a yellow skin. 
Mary’s mouth had gone the way that made 
them say at school that they did not like to see 
a little girl looking like that. 

Mamma told them brightly that Miss 
Beevor had been kind enough to teach Cor- 
delia a new solo, and had had the even greater 
kindness to break into her own Christmas 
Day to come and play her accompaniment. 
She waved Miss Beevor to the piano, and sat 
down in a chair which she had moved so that 
her face would be hidden from the two per- 
formers. Then Miss Beevor ran her hands over 
the keys in a profusion of what Mary and I 
scornfully called collywobbles, and Cordelia 
turned to the piano and got her pitch. She set 
her chin down and raised her bow, but, smil- 
ing as if at some intimate and ridiculous mem- 
ory, lowered it again. Turning back to Miss 
Beevor, she said, with the simper she always 
assumed when talking to a teacher, ‘They all 
know this quite well, even the children; there 


“We baby-sat with our three grandchildren while 
their parents went on a two-week vacation.” 
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was a poor old man who used to pla 
street in Edinburgh.” 

My mother turned her face away, 
man had been a violinist of great ta 
had lost his position, and come dow) 
gutter. When he played under our 
mamma would lean out into the dj 
nodding in sad joy as she sniffed up th} 
muttering, “Poor wretch, his phrasj 
pure as ever,”’ and calling to our ge 
take him out coffee and a sandwich, ( 
began to play the composition he ha 
omitted from his serenade, Bach’s Aj 
G String. That meant that she had 
played exquisitely, time after time; she 
a juicy whine. My mother twisted ro | 
chair and glared at Mary and me, thre 
us with her full rage if we, then or aft 
mocked our sister’s musical idiocy, wh 
now plainer than ever before, for Miss 
had made Cordelia’s playing at oncem 
ter and much worse, by giving her reso, 
gers greater power to express her mi 
standing of sound. We glared back, ti 
convey to her how much we thought 
to blame for having been so weak wi 
delia, for not having forbidden her lon: 
touch the violin. Then suddenly we were 
for she began to laugh. We watched if 
while she and her laughter contended 
desperate people wrestling on the edg 
abyss, for Cordelia and Miss Beevor le 
not deserve that, nobody deserved pi 
won just in time to be able to turn slim." 
the last note sounded and say in an un) a 
voice, ‘Cordelia, what a lovely Chigg® e 
present,’ and meet Miss Beevor’s tri a 
smile, while Cordelia clattered up to hij" by 
kiss. ee 

pi sia 
Maree days after Christmas my |iap* 
brought a letter into the sitting room, ae -” 
was sitting alone, playing with myjip."” 
house. She said, “Rose, my Cousin Conia a 
thanks me for our presents, but she st) 
not ask us to go and see her and does jij" 
that she will come here, though God kip" 
asked her. There must be something wij’! 
am going now. You can stay here with| ime" 
you like, but it would be nice if yo | pe 
come. You will like Rosamund, I am sip” 
said I would go with her, because I wal/jP 
so unhappy about her. She did not sed pe 
to stop worrying about Cordelia, Wh pil 
since Christmas Day had been playi z 
violin all over the house with the air of ay"! 
body who is being photographed. We jap *' 
off at once, and very soon we both) 
Cordelia. First we went in a train, | i 
went up iron steps that clanked unde|jay 
feet to a station right up in the air on] Bi 
with the treetops and took a train whifim 
high above parks. Then the train ran|/iig*” 
earth between dark, close-pressed housj#y " 
thin strips of garden, and at last we came} 
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re our right and left stretched a gray 
yer getting any better, though one 
\ euite a long way down it. 
said mamma to a_ passer-by, 
tell us the way to Knightlily 
What, this is it? Oh, no. Oh, surely 





standing outside No. 250, and 
aclived at No. 475. I realized without 
‘45 at Constance lived among the kind 
‘\Gellwhich in those days were called 
10)’ people who lived in ugly houses in 
among neighbors who got drunk 
fury nights, and who did not read 
ian ay music or go to picture galleries 
| ere unnecessarily rude to each 
Vad understood, almost as soon as 
daderstand anything, that we had to 
own efforts if we were not to find 
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‘falsunk to that level; I was only 
| find out whether she found life 
prtable. 

‘en 2 reached the 470’s we found that 
‘urgon the transoms were so indistinct 
‘ec. ld not be sure which house was No. 
tak this must be it,” said mamma. 
i der if we might ask the lady who is 
jnithe next house.” 







‘m2 a step in that direction, and the 
e brought her face down to her 
ceynd the lock, and would have been 
“fed om us by the thickness of her front 
a i yther second had she not been, like 
addily frozen by shock. A poker flew 
4h (ough the glass of the ground-floor 
sw the house we were facing and fell at 
st. e both stared at the window. There 
yro.d hole in one of the panes and no 
a of damage. 
_gm)ing into the house,” said mamma, 
ispndid eagle, “but you stay outside.” 
‘all nes when my mother and I were to- 
1e presence of anything that looked 
















(| had the fantasy that I was a big, 
iho was protecting her. I picked up 
<eind said, “I am going in with you.” 
ed/not argue with me. She often did 
‘to bk to her daughters for protection. 
i t ak she knew that if she and I did not 
at house something terrible would 
ened to the people in it. 
wt to the door and mamma let the 
ie on it twice. We then heard a 
vinlle the house; it was as if a heavy 
oi iture had been thrown over and 
t the same time. This frightened us 
me than the poker coming through 
vincw. My grip tightened on the poker 
‘mana drew a deep breath. Shortly 
war we heard footsteps and the door 
ope d by a woman who made one think 
Roan statue. She had large, regular 
wes id was pale as stone, and where her 
TS p ped her apron it fell into sculptural 
3. In remote, composed voice she spoke 
mo Ir’s name, and my mother cried 
nstale,’ and they embraced. 
onstice drew back with large regular 
s ruling down her face. “You see,” she 
.*Touldn’t ask you to come here.” 
Why Constance,” said mamma, “as if I 
ll pexle wouldn’t have understood. And 
cou) have come to me.” 
Andjin the risk of bringing this trouble 
me to your house? Oh, you don’t know 
tit |s been like. It has been going on for 
teenmonths. The neighbors talked—I 
Ose ou cannot blame them—so there 
» reyrters and photographers until I 
‘ly wit mad, apart from the inconvenience 
he thg itself. But come in. Come in. Is 
Ro?’ Tam so glad that you have come. 
dn’t}ant to make you share this awful 
£: p naps I am wicked to be glad that you 
here 
y nc she had led us into the kitchen at 
bac of the house, and there she and my 
her ing together in a curiously calm yet 
ion/: embrace. I was very much puzzled 
het) mprudence. Surely the person who 
thivn the poker through the window 
Oveurned the wardrobe, or whatever it 
. mi still be in the house, and presuma- 
at ge. I was thinking that it was ex- 
diy of them to take no precautions for 
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their defense, but to stand there crying and 
vulnerable, when a movement outside the 
window caught my eye. A few yards from the 
house there was a clothesline, on which there 
were hanging four dishcloths. Three heavy 
iron saucepans sailed through the air, hit the 
dishcloths, and fell on the ground. I put down 
the poker, for I realized the nature of the 
violence raging through this house. 

“Is this what you call a poltergeist?” I 
asked mamma. We had read about them in 
books by Andrew Lang. 

“Yes, Rose,” said mamma, her voice 
quivering with indignation. ‘““You see, I am 
right: supernatural things are horrible.” 
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“Oh, my dear,” said Constance, ‘it has 
been so dreadful. There is a thing called the 
Society of Psychical Research Oh, watch 
the dresser, it’s starting again.” 

A jug fell off a hook on the top shelf and 
was smashed to pieces on the floor. The white 
cloth on the table was showered with small 
pieces of coal. A tattoo was banged on the side 
of a flour bin, louder and louder, so that for 
the time being it was useless to talk. 

When the din had died away my mother 
breathed indignantly, looking about her with 
a curled lip, ‘The lowest of the low.” 

“The dregs,’ agreed Constance. ‘“‘But this 
society, it made everything so much worse. 
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They seemed to think poor Rosamund had 
something to do with it. The trouble is to ar- 
range for her to have friends. You are lucky in 
having four; they can find company among 
themselves. But Rosamund is the only one.” 
Her eyes moved from my mother to me and 
were benignant. “But now you have come, 
Rose, she has at least one friend. Go out and 
fetch her. She is in the garden.” 

She opened the French windows, which 
gave on to a neatly kept strip of garden run- 
ning down to a railway cutting. At the very 
end were some hutches, and by these was 
a little girl of my sort of age. I waited while 
Constance called, ‘Rosamund, Rosamund.” 
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The little girl slowly raised her head, slowly 
straightened herself to her feet and stood quite 
still, turning her face toward us but making no 
other sign that she had heard her mother. 

“Rosamund, come at once, your Cousin 
Rose is here,’ called Constance. 

I began to walk slowly toward Rosamund, 
who was walking slowly toward me. We met 
halfway down the garden, where the lawn 
touched a vegetable patch. As soon as I could 
see her face, my heart began to beat very fast. 
Her gray eyes rested on me with a wide, con- 
tented gaze, and her mouth, though hardly 
smiling, had a look of sweetness about it. She 
was not pretty like Cordelia, not beautiful like 





Mary, but she was very handsome. Over her 
blue coat hung heavy, shining golden curls of 
the sort that hang to the shoulders of the court 
ladies in the pictures at Hampton Court, and 
her skin was white. She did not look at all 
silly, as grownups like children to be, and I 
knew from everything about her that she was 
in the same case as myself, as every child I 
liked: she found childhood an embarrassing 
state. But Rosamund bore her dissatisfaction 
mildly. There was a golden heaviness about 
her face; to look on it was like watching honey 
drop slowly from a spoon. 

As we met I said, ‘I am your Cousin Rose,” 
and she said, ““You’re one of the two who 
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play the piano, aren’t you? I’m afraid I can’t 
do anything well,’ she told me. “‘Except play 
chess.”” 

‘Play chess? But isn’t that very difficult?” I 
asked. Papa played chess. 

“No. I will teach you how to play if you 
like,” said Rosamund. She turned about and 
we walked toward the end of the garden, and 
presently she took a gray rabbit out of its 
hutch and put it in my arms, and while I 
realized its perfections, particularly the way it 
wiggled its nose, she said, “Bert Nichols gave 
me this and the doe. He was the son of our 
charwoman, Mrs. Nichols, but she got fright- 
ened when a coal scuttle chased her, and she 
wouldn’t come any more.” 

She turned her head very slowly as I turned 
mine very quickly because there had come 
from the house behind us a noise like a weak 
and malicious factory hooter. We were in 
time to see the bottom sash of every window 
fly up and every pair of curtains flute into 
folds, as if a hand were wrenching them from 
their rods, then billow through the air down 
to the garden below. 

Rosamund said, “I’m afraid we’ll have to 
put Sir Thomas Lipton back in the hutch. I 
must go and help mamma. Of course nobody 
comes in to help us now.” 

“You haven’t anybody?” I said, aghast. 
People of our sort had to be desperately poor 
to keep no servants in those days, and at home 
we thought of housework as something dan- 
gerous, like handling acids in a laboratory, be- 
cause it spoiled our hands for piano playing. 

““Well, we never had any- 
body but acharwoman, this 
Mrs. Nichols,” said Rosa- 
mund. “Papa does not like 
us to spend much money. 
And since she went away we 
have had other people, but 
they always get frightened, 
none of them stays.” 

We went in by the back 
door, and before we 
reached the kitchen heard the din that pos- 
sessed it. Mamma and, Constance were sitting 
at the table, their faces contorted as by neural- 
gic pain, while a flour dredger, a tin tray and 
a spiky cloud of kitchen cutlery were thrown 
into the room through the other door, forks 
striking spoons, knives clashing on knives. 
But as soon as Rosamund and | entered the 
kitchen all this possessed ironmongery sud- 
denly became quiet. Each fork, each spoon, 
each knife, the flour dredger and the tray 
wavered slowly downward and softly took the 
floor, after the meditative fashion of falling 
leaves. There they lay and stirred no more, nor 
were ever to stir again in all the known history 
of that house. To drive out the evil presence it 
had been needed simply that we four should 
be in a room together, nothing more. 

We let the silence settle. Then Constance 
said, ““Rosamund, look out into the garden.” 

At the curtainless window Rosamund said, 
“There is not a sign of anything.” 

“Wait five minutes,”’ said Constance. 

We all looked at the big kitchen clock. 


Betore the time was up Constance said, 
turning to my mother, “I should have asked 
you here long ago, but I was ashamed, I knew 
you would never have let things get so out of 
hand ——” 

“As if one could help this sort of thing,” 
mamma said warmly. 

“And I lost my confidence,’’ Constance 
went on. “I was afraid it might work either 
way if you came here.” 

“Well, so it might,’’ admitted mamma, “‘and 
of course you didn’t want the whole place 
burned down.” 

“Yes, but I should have known it wouldn’t 
work that way, not with you.” 

“Why should you think that a house would 
not go up in flames because I was in it?”’ asked 
my mother bitterly. 

There was a moment of silence which 
Rosamund broke by pointing at the clock and 
crying, “Time’s up. Time’s up,” and Con- 
stance told us that not for three weeks had 
there been five minutes’ peace and since my 
mother had caused this peace she knew it 
would last forever. “‘Listen to it,’’ she said, 
piously clasping her hands. And we. all 
listened to the silence. 


We must find our duties in 
what comes to us, not in 
what we imagine might 
have been. GEORGE ELIOT 
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“We must be the only people 
listening to nothing,” said Rosamy 
all laughed, and began to get our 

While we were still eating I he 
which made me frightened in case 
things had come back. There was a 
seemed to come from the front 
someone wiped his feet on the ma 
an insane amount of noise. I looke 
mund with anxious eyes, and she 
“It is papa.”” She did not show anys 
any distress like mine, or any pleas 
steps clumped along the passage ) 
and finally the door was thrown ¢ 
man put his head round the door, 
did not look up at him. I was star) 
suspicion that though she was so ca 
she might have real trouble to bea 
consider the invasion of her home} 
to fall under the heading of real tré 
ticularly now that it seemed to hay 
pelled. Real troubles were things ik 
being so cross and insisting on 1 
violin when she could not, and Py 
Aunt Clara’s furniture when ma 
to keep it. 





i at once saw that Rosamund’s 
real trouble. His head, so long as 
sticking around the door, was ye 
there had been a fourth real poet at 
Byron and Shelley and Keats, he 
looked like that. But as soon as h 
was in the kitchen and brought his b 
the doorpost, he changed. He cant¢ 
on one side and 5 
with a wide-eyed) 
his mouth gaped 

He drawled, “| 
who have we h 
shook hands witl 
but stared at | 
shaking hands | 
told him which 
three daughters] 
dren are used t¢ 
from grownups, but this man was} 
most. His Scottish accent was horri 
mamma’s or Constance’s, but like 
burgh keelies you heard hawkingato, 
when you went down the Can 
Holyrood. I did not like to think tl 
related to mamma and was marrig 
stance and was Rosamund’s papa.| 
not like to think that he was relate¢ 

Constance let Cousin Jock get ( 
thing he wanted to say, which was 1 
but not funny either. Then she tol 
the things were gone, and she thoug 
done it. At first he said he though 
wrong; when Constance and Rosanj 
him listen he had to admit that the} 
quiet and he thanked us and said t 
always known that mamma was a 
character. But I could see that rea 
sorry the things had gone. He 
side. 

After that it was only a questic 
soon we could get home. We had to 
he had tea. He chose himself an oati 
and cut himself a slice of Scotch b 
were doing something sly and clev 
passed his cup to Constance witht 
that he didna expect there was ani 
for a puir man in this housefw’ ¢ 
Mamma was being very clever abo 
Jock, pretending to be amused by 
but not going over to his side. I was 
quiet because it occurred to me tha 
die soon and leave Rosamund free 
Constance and she could come an 
us. 

When he had finished he pushed 
saucer right into the middle of the te 
his mouth, slowly and much more 
would need unless you were an al 
had eaten something on the floor, a 
mamma, “Now we’ve satisfied thei 
ye’ll have the preevilege of making || 
your Cousin Jock, who’s thrown ay 
mortal heritage and gone into the 
trade.” 

We all went into the drawing ro¢ 
was in the front of the house, and 
sorry for Rosamund, because I felt 
her father would not be able to pl4 
Jock fumbled among the music in 
bury; my mother stood watching hi 
















of verve quite unlike her. It would have 
hd for a stranger to tell whether she 
or not. 
¢]/n exaggerated uncouthness he poked 
s/f music at her, saying, “Ye ken this 
1 he auld arrangement. Mose-are’s 
te Cacerto in G Major, or are ye so grand 
d s that ye maun call him Meee 
bw it well,’ mamma answered, 
3 English accent. She often talked 
s at home, but she would not have 
ith a silly joke. “And I’ve never un- 
ec) call him Mozart, as you apparently 
e we were both young.” 
down at the piano and softly tried 
usic, while he took his flute out of 
: nd put it together, with ugly move- 
lof mean conceit in technique, which 
instrument seem as if it were some- 
id from a chemist’s shop, like the 
t yused to give one an enema when one 
il, looked down at the points of my 
-/d waited hungrily for the music to 
.» that I could enjoy despising him. 
'¥s to have no such pleasure, only a 
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d ought that Cousin Jock would play 


Sc/elia, and ina sense I was right. Both 


dae removed all effort from music. It 
eem hard any more. But his playing 
od as hers was bad. His fingers had 
xecill which could conceivably be de- 
ey any music written for the flute, and 
é not disconcerted by the idea of per- 
30 the clean line of melody drew a 
" ign on the silence, which faded and 
eiced by another which was different 
| ged to the same order of sweetness as 
rsand the listening mind at once clung 
aI phrase it had just heard yet was re- 
y change. 

t I listened it came to me that Cousin 
w not playing really well at all. Later I 
i jve e explained the dissatisfaction that 
h a strong but vague repulsion. When 
7) played well she was making clear 
Ct g which the composer had found out 
h nobody had known before him. It 
=n be that by the emphasis she placed 
hdlifferent parts of his discovery she 
i «d something to it of which nobody, 
the composer, had before been con- 
sut when Cousin Jock played he 
edibout him a world in which all was 
nd in which art was not a discovery 
scoration. All was then trivial, and 
$s no meaning in art or in life. His 
in)vas perfect, yet it was a part of the 
» struction that had defaced the room 
2 sat. I hated it, and Rosamund put 

he and and stroked my skirt. 
end mamma rose and closed the 
d after that mamma and I went and 
Ouliats and coats, and the others dressed, 
tc ke us to the station. When we got out 
il, dark street we all halted and stood 
init the house and listening. There was 
oul. 
9uj1 Jock grumbled, ‘‘Well, I expect that 
m1 will find them all the worse.” 
p C said Constance, in her prim, hollow 


W1I- makes ye say that?”’ he asked crossly. 
fc feel that they have gone for good,” 
ailvered with composure. “There is a 
ere'e between feeling that a tooth has 
pd ching and that it has been taken out.” 
hehree grownups moved ahead, and we 
dré followed, more quickly than we liked 
i sips lit by naphtha flares, a form of 
et |hting much more exciting than any- 
ig \ ich has superseded it. Loose red-and- 
oWlames burned on suspended plates, 
Nt he wind, which sometimes blew them 
i bich of streaming ribbons and jerked 
hehadows askew. 

I le these lights,” said Rosamund. “I 
ehird, or I read it somewhere in a book,” 
we on dreamily, “that sometimes people 
t (nfires on the top of mountains. I 
ul ke that.” 

P\heard about that, too, I can’t think 
re I said, “but it must be zorgeous. We'll 
baly see it sometime. We're lucky, don’t 
| thk? We know more than the other 
5a school. We have mothers that are won- 
ful And we have a great advantage over 





the other girls at school: we know ail sorts of 
things they don’t. They don’t have demons in 
the house, and so long as you can get rid of 
them it gives you a great advantage to know 
there are such things. I think we'll always be 
lucky. Don’t you? Don’t you?” 

Then as I repeated my question again a 
spasm convulsed her face. I realized that she 
could not answer, that her inability was giving 
her acute physical pain. I stood in an agony of 
sympathy, and presently she said, “I stammer. 
Didn’t you know? It is just a way of being 
stupid.” 
> “Oh, no, it isn’t,’ I said. ““One of the clever- 
est girls at school with us in Edinburgh stam- 
mered. But I’m so sorry. I’m so sorry.” 

We found ourselves waiting with our parents 
on the curb till the traffic gave us a chance to 
cross. A string of tall scarlet trams loaded with 
light jerked past, making a nice rhythmic noise 
on the points. 

“They don’t like us at our school,” I said. 
“Do they like you at yours?” 

“No,” she answered. 

We walked on in silence for a minute and I 
felt a desire to be honest about this. “‘It’s 
awful, I think they’re horrid and silly, but I 
wish they liked me.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I don’t think there’s 
anything I should rather have than that they 
should like me,’ and she spoke with such a 
quiet, candid admission of pain that I felt no 
longer lonely in my exclusion, and was certain 
that if she shared it it could not be a shame to 
me. 

Now we had come to one of those South 
London stations which have taken to the air. 
The beautiful rubies and emeralds of the sig- 
nals shone up in the dark sky, above the slop- 
ing slate roofs of the houses round the com- 
mon, which in the night shone like water. The 
platforms and the waiting rooms were a vague 
pavilion between these tilted slate ponds and the 
stars. I thought it so lovely that I jumped up 
and down and cried out about it, and the 
grownups had to call us again. 

The handsome train came in, spitting fire 
from its engine, and mamma and I got into 
one of its golden compartments. But it did not 
matter that my conversation with Rosamund 
was not finished, for I would see her again and 
again, we would go through life together, she 
would never go over to the side of the enemy. I 
waved to her through the shut glass of the 
window witha fervor which I at once regretted, 
lest she should have thought me silly. But she 
took a step nearer the train when she waved to 
me, as if she mistrusted the hesitant motion of 
her hand, the blind softness of her smile, to 
tell me how little silly she thought me. 


Ni amma and I were alone in the carriage. 
Mamma took off her shoe to see what had 
been hurting her all day. ““There must be a nail 
coming through,” she muttered. “Oh, it was 
good to have Constance back. We’ve had a 
grand day, have we not, my wee lamb?” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘and I do like Cousin Con- 
stance and Cousin Rosamund.” 

“Rose and Rosamund we called you,” 
mamma said, feeling inside the shoe, “hoping 
that you might be close together, as you were 
so nearly the same age.” 

“But those horrible things,” I said, “that 
were there when we first got there. I was 
frightened at first.” 

“Yes, yes,’ she said. Being very brave, she 
sometimes failed in tenderness to us when fear 
was our trouble. 

I felt lost for a moment, then, remembering 
something I had read in a book, I said, 
“Oughtn’t we to have said the Lord’s Prayer?” 

She sighed, “It’s not so easy as all that. How 
should it be?’ and put her shoe on again, 
murmuring, “Poor Constance, poor Con- 
stance.” 


I did not tell any of the others about the 
poltergeist, though mamma had not forbidden 
me to do so, but I told them all about how 
wonderful Rosamund was. I must have talked 
about her incessantly, for soon Cordelia began 
to make a fuss about this. She was always 
either practicing or carrying about her violin, 
with an expression which indicated that she 
was vainly looking for a place where she 
could practice in peace. Mary was sure she 
would like Rosamund if I did, but could not 
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Here’s a good way 


to start a good day! 


hes for skipping breakfast entirely 
.. Or eating a sparse one... are legion, 
familiar to every housewife and mother. 


Whatever the so-called reasons, nutri- 
tion authorities say that both adults and 
children miss many healthful benefits if 
they fail to eat a good breakfast. 


Without breakfast, mid-morning fatigue 
sometimes occurs . . . along with irritability 
and difficulty in concentrating on work or 
studies. So, a good breakfast is the best 
way to begin the day. 


What is a good breakfast? It should 
supply 25 to 33 percent of the vital nutrients 
needed for the day. It should include fruit 
in some form; bread made from whole- 
grain or enriched flour; cereal or eggs, 
meat or fish; and milk either to drink or 
use on cereal or in a cooked dish. 


A breakfast planned around these foods, 
adding other things you like, provides the 
“pickup power” you need after having 
fasted some 12 hours from the meal the 
night before until breakfast the next day. 


Moreover, every item on a wholesome 
breakfast menu supplies important nutri- 
ents. Citrus fruit or fruit juice helps fill 
your need for vitamin C. Whole-grain or 
enriched bread and cereals yield energy, 
B vitamins, iron and other minerals. Milk 
is important for both its calcium and its 
proteins, and eggs and meat for their high- 
grade proteins, vitamins and minerals. 





A breakfast that gives you these food 
elements may help you escape mid-morning 
fatigue... and helps you to avoid overeating 
at lunch or dinner. This is why overweight 
people need well-balanced breakfasts. 


If you or members of your family seldom 
feel hungry for breakfast . . . if your appe- 
tites are not aroused by the tempting aroma 
of sizzling bacon and eggs . . . you might 
get into a good breakfast habit if you try 
some of the following suggestions: 


1. Start the day at least 15 minutes 
earlier. This will allow more time for the 
family to eat unhurriedly without risking 
tardiness at school or lateness at the office. 


2. Try to take a bit of light exercise be- 
fore breakfast, preferably in the fresh air. 
This may stimulate your appetite. 


3. Vary breakfast menus as much as 
possible. New flavors, new ways of cooking 
and serving can make breakfast a looked- 
forward-to meal. 


If the leisurely, well-balanced breakfast 
habit is followed, every member of your 
family may be helped to feel better, think 
more clearly and work more effectively. 


Many recipes which you will find easy 
to follow . . . including nutritious dishes 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner . . . are 
given in Metropolitan’s 56-page Cook Book. 
Just clip and mail the coupon below for 
your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company nh 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y¥. on ar 


| 

| 

Please send me I 
Metropolitan’s free i 
Cook Book, 856-J. | 
Name 
Street. | 
| 


City—_________ State. 
{ 
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The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


You’re serene. You’re sure of yourself. 
You’re bandbox perfect from the skin 
out. And you stay that way night and 
day with New Mum Cream. 


Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin—keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. New Mum Cream is 
another fine product of Bristol-Myers. 





‘ 


Underarm comparison tests made by doc- 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours—while New Mum with 
M-3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 
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understand for what reason either of us should, 
as she seemed to do nothing interesting. 

“Are you sure she doesn’t play any instru- 
ment?” she asked. “‘Well, I suppose it’s all 
right. But she sounds just like one of the girls 
at school, nothing interesting at all.” 

On the morning of New Year’s Day mamma 
flung open the French window and cried to 
us, “See who has come.” We three girls were 
in the grove of chestnuts at the end of the gar- 
den, and hurried out to see Rosamund and her 
mother standing at the top of the iron steps. 
Rosamund was as fair as I had remembered 
her. She saw me, and smiled, but did not call. 
She was as golden as a cloud facing the sum- 
mer sun. I was so overcome by the sight of her 
that I could not find my voice or move. Before 
I could go to her, Richard Quin ran toward 
her crying, ““Rosamund! Rosamund!” He cast 
himself down before her, clasping her round 
the knees, looking up at her and laughing with 
joy. She bent over him, with a slower pace of 
delight, and they kissed and kissed. It was not 
as if they were meeting for the first time, but as 
if they had been long separated after a long 
knowledge of each other. 

They spent the whole day with us, and it 
passed like an hour or so. We had barely time 
to show her our dolls’ houses, and that not 
thoroughly. Even Cordelia liked her. She said 
in a patronizing way, for of course she was 
older than Rosamund, too, “She is very well 
behaved.’ It was an inept tribute, because 
Rosamund possessed less behavior than any 
other person I have ever known. She was 
simply there. 

Mary liked her, and asked at once, “I say, 
hasn’t Rose got it wrong? You do play some- 
thing, don’t you?” 

“No,” smiled Rosamund. “I cannot do any- 
thing.” 

When papa came back from the newspaper 
office for luncheon he looked at Rosamund 
with astonishment, the extent of which we did 
not guess till he returned home in the evening. 

“That child,” he said, “is astonishing. She 
ought to make a great marriage.” 

“Make a great marriage?’”’> mamma re- 
peated in some astonishment. ‘‘Why, my dear, 
how could she make a great marriage? I often 
wonder,” she said, with quiet desperation, 
“how any of the girls are to marry. We do not 
know any families into which they can marry. 
We are not part of any world.” 

My father was more taken aback than I 
have ever seen him. ‘““Well, when we have set- 
tled down here we will make more friends.” 

“Anyway, we do not want to marry,” I said. 
“Oh, you need not laugh! We have often 
talked it over.” 


After that Rosamund came to us quite 
often, at weekends and during the holidays. 
She knew we had to practice, and played with 
Richard Quin so silently that we could not 
have told they were there, at curious games 
unknown to us, with circles and squares of 
colored paper. Soon Rosamund was as famil- 
iar with our made-up animals as we were, 
and she brought us the book that had in it the 
portrait of her made-up hare, drawn by 
Durer. Docile he sat, with his paws laid neat 
before him, resigned to what might be his 
portion here on earth; but the nervous circle 
sweep of feelers from his muzzle and his eyes 
showed that all the same he was resigned to 
nothing, he still feared. 

Together we met a lot more made-up ani- 
mals, or rather discovered that a lot of real 
animals were made-up ones too. Once we 
went as far as Richmond Park and found a 
vast empire of rabbits who had odd political 
troubles, and a small and aristocratic com- 
munity of deer, who were terrible snobs. 
Mamma took us several times to the great 
Botanical Gardens at Kew, which was a long 
way off, and we might have got tired had not 
her ingenuity in finding cross-country routes 
taken us through a landscape which we found 
entertaining. We always had a lovely time in 
the gardens, although of course the best time 
of all was Rosamund’s very first visit. When 
she got in and saw the temple on the little hill, 
and the pagoda, and the lily with the great flat 
leaves in the tank in the greenhouse, she liked 
it so much that she could not speak. Richard 
took her about and showed her the place as if 
he were big and she were little. 


That same day it occurred to us that there 
was no reason why flowers should not be made 
up as well as animals, and after that there was 
for us a tree of fire down by the lake at the end 
of the broad grass walk, and not far from the 
rock garden there was a group of tall golden 
lilies, taller than a man, which in adult life I 
remembered so well that I had some trouble 
in believing the botanists who assured me that 
no such variety is known. 


I irritated us that on our return from such 
expeditions Cordelia rushed up to our room 
and picked up her violin and got in as much 
practicing as she could before supper. She did 
in fact improve her technique more than any 
of us had expected, though still this merely 
meant that her general musical inaptitude was 
more cruelly exposed. It may be thought that 
our household made much too much fuss be- 
cause a little girl could not play the violin very 
well. But Cordelia was a dynamic person; any 
stone she threw into the water raised such 
enormous waves that we were drenched by 
them. She had left us in no doubt that when 
she played the violin other elements were in- 
volved. 

One of these elements was exposed one eve- 
ning when her indifference to Rosamund be- 
came a dislike that never quite mended. Mr. 
Langham, the City financier, who had become 
involved with papa in the abortive deal at 
Manchester, who was sometimes rich and 
sometimes poor, was a specimen of the type I 
now recognize, with the help of the literature 
of the time, as a masher. We all gathered that 
mamma disapproved of him, because he gave 
papa the idea that he might sometime make 
money on the Stock Exchange. This evening 
he had an appointment to come and play chess, 
and had telegraphed so late to say that he 
could not come that papa already had the men 
out on the board. It occurred to me that he 
might care to play a game with Rosamund, 
though I did not suppose she was anything like 
as good as a grownup would be, so I took her 
into his study. When he saw Rosamund he 
greeted her with an unusual kindness, and 
they had a soft conversation, almost as empty 
of statement as the cooing of doves, but as 
amiable. Presently she stretched out her hand 
and held it level above the board. She stuttered, 
“IT p-p-play ch-ch-chess,” and papa _ said 
kindly, ““Do you? Not one of my children has 
the brains to learn it. Sit down and let us have 
a game.” 

She struck meas stupidly not afraid of play- 
ing with papa, and the expression on her face 
was dreamy, she made no effort to pull herself 
together and become alert. She moved the 
pieces very slowly, and her hands, though they 
were white and well shaped, seemed large and 
clumsy as she moved the chessmen. I was 
frightened lest papa should get cross, and 
when he gave a sharp exclamation I felt 
wretched. But he told me, ‘Rosamund knows 
what she is doing.” 

At last they came to the end of the game, 
and she said, looking very blind, “This is all I 
can do.” 

“But that is a very great deal,” said papa. 
“You can play the most intricate game in the 
world; and if you can do that, then you can do 
a great many other things as well.” 

Just then mamma and Cordelia, who was 
carrying her violin, came in to tell us our sup- 
per was ready, and papa said to them: 

“Rosamund plays chess very well indeed; 
very few grown-up people can play as well as 
she.does.” 

Cordelia lifted up her violin and hugged it 
to her breast as if it were a talisman which 
could save her from a grave danger. She looked 
astonished and bereft. I understood that she 
had wished to play the violin because mamma 
and Mary and I played the piano, and now she 
would feel a still greater need to play it be- 
cause Rosamund played chess. It was un- 
fortunate that mamma was caught off her 
guard and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, no, Cordelia!” 


It was shortly after this that mamma told 
me that she had had a letter from Miss Beevor 
asking if she might call, and that she had asked 
her to tea the next day. ‘““You and Mary must 
be very good,” she said. ““You must leave the 
room as soon as I tell you, she will want to talk 
about Cordelia.” 
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“Why do you let her talk to yo 
delia?” I said. ‘“‘There’s nothin 
about Cordelia except that she ¢ 
violin and never will be able to, 
spoil Cordelia so?” 

“You do not understand, 
mamma vaguely, and went into} 
first time Miss Beevor came g 
green, the second time violet pury 
which she will wear this time. Iq 
the full range of what is called 
cludes.” She spoke without iro 
apprehension that was not justifi 

There was nothing new in Miss 
pearance when she arrived. She 
purple beaver hat and a purple ve 
with the sage-green dress, and it¢ 
from her bearing that she regarde| 
shining and militant figure, pre 
battle for the right. Shortly afte 
she announced that she had taug} 
new piece called Humoresque, 
staring into mamma’s eyes in the 
said, though never on very good 
subdue dangerous animals, and 
tective arm round Cordelia, who 
her side as seeking shelter. Ma 
us the signal to go, and we were g 
because we were afraid we were go 

But later that evening I found | 
ting on the stairs, looking at the de 
study and murmuring to herself, 
woman speaks of the child one he 
voice of love itself.’ I sat down be 
asked her what the matter was, ¢ 
me that at Miss Beevor’s request s} 
Cordelia permission to play ata C 
given at a church hall in aid of a 
society. 

I was greatly shocked. ‘Why 
that, mamma?” 

She said in soft and wretched) 
did not let her play she would 
were standing between her and suf 
denly hope shone about her like 
“But people are very hardhearted 
It is a charity concert. Perhaps . 
nobody there.” 


There was to follow a period w 
was driven to distraction by a do 
As time went on there appeared in 
study certain documents, the like 
faintly remembered from our Edi 
Those papers were graphs show! 
and fall of the copper market 
presence meant that papa was aga 
on the Stock Exchange. This was § 
Morpurgo was paying hima good} 
he should have been able to give 
his family all that they wanted ang 
But he had a need for gambling 
understand only if I shut my eyes ¢ 
as he used to pace the garden, vel 
guing with an unseen adversary, 
retract his head like a cobra abo 
before he covered him with sneeril 
I understand it then. He so much 
situation which was produced by 
events that he wanted to appeal 0 
of logic to chance; and this he d 
thought for us. So we slipped ‘ 


poverty we had known during 
months of our life in Edinburgh. 


W. got used to Kate coming 
with a peculiar inflection in her ¥ 
man had come to see papa. Then, 
in, he went out by the back door a 
the stables, without hurrying; mam 
turn her back so that she should 1 
go. But whether he was in or out, 
to see the dun. Her task was ee 
cult, because sometimes they wer 
Papa had performed a feat more ext 
than we realized. His leaders it 
Lovegrove Gazette were collected i 
form and were widely sold, and wh 
in public he left an enduring im 
nobility and good sense on hi 
Hence more and more people wan 
his support for causes in which th 
terested, and somebody had to 
cause they might be people who 
give papa work for which he wou 
Some of them were so mad that w 
of their visits, they made mamm 
much. She was happy for days af 












































ed) man who said he would pay 
_mied pounds to write a book which 
_|jpvt England to his belief that the 
ye. cold was to lie in the middle of 
‘belind do deep-breathing exercises, 
-althe public parks ought to be 
flower beds so that people with 


ey were cranks who should have 
shbgs, who dug their teeth into the 
yf aybody whom they found breath- 
nv air, and would not let them go 
been taken in charge by the 
olice, as represented by some 
«)bscure economic theory. 

id, “It is funny to think that all 
sas much to them as music does 


it strange?” cried Cordelia, and 
of her voice mamma opened her 
4) sure that it was she who had 
asighed deeply. 
fia)id pleased the audience so much 
fst ncert given in aid of the mission- 
hy/at she had received a number of 
fs} play on similar occasions, of 
seared, there were a vast number. 
‘le time of financial anguish, her 
se) involved some _ expenditure. 
to buy her a concert dress, for 


gand looked at herself and grew 
h) face was all the misery of a 
al, and indeed she had reached 
‘tough which many artists pass, 
21 themselves lone beasts perse- 
erd and take such fierce defen- 
sus that presently the herd itself 
3 ie beast persecuted by a monster. 
>\s not an artist. She was so confi- 


has destroyed so many real 
5, age fright. She crept on the stage 
ses and parted lips, as if she had not 
got to the hall that there was any 
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PIGGY PICKER 


Reine iy 6 
NN pisGy PICKER 


Wisi offer a plate of anything good toa 
Piggy Picker and see if it ever takes any- 
thing but the biggest piece. It has never 
learned how rude and impolite it is to 
grab the most of anything. Ifit has learned, 
this Piggy Picker in the picture isn’t pay- 
ing any attention to what it learned. 
Here it is at a birthday party and she is 
reaching for all that’s left of the cake (can- 
dles and all) instead of one piece like ev- 
eryone else. What a pig—a Piggy Picker! 


MERE you & PIGGY PICKER THIS MONTH? 


question of giving a public performance. Then 
a faint smile would pass over those parted 
lips, her timid stare would soften, she would 
raise her bow and turn to the piano for her 
note as if she were putting herself in charge of 
her dear old nanny, the spirit of music. Had 
the spirit of music appeared before her, it 
would have spanked her, for there was noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, in her performance 
except the desire to please. 

After Cordelia had been giving such per- 
formances for a year or so Miss Beevor paid 
another call on my mother. It fell on a bad 
day, for mamma had found that a sum of 
money on which she had relied to pay our 
school fees was not available; and when she 
had suggested that now was the time to draw 
on certain miserable payments which papa 
still drew from his family estate, it turned 
out that they also were mysteriously out of 
reach. 

I could not think that the visit was going to 
pass off smoothly, but I was not prepared for 
the speed with which it went wrong. Miss 
Beevor had brought a number of letters 
which she proceeded to read aloud. My mother 
at first listened without paying too much 
attention, from time to time saying, “Yes, 
yes,” in a high, impatient voice. Suddenly her 
face was convulsed by comprehension, and 
she exclaimed, ““No! You are not really asking 
me to allow Cordelia to accept professional 
engagements?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Miss Beevor, archly 
shaking her long forefinger, “‘that is just what 
I am asking you. All these people would be 
willing to pay our dear little Cordelia fees 
which may seem small, but would be a be- 
ginning.” 

My mother cried out in a tone which could 
not be misunderstood, ‘“‘Miss Beevor, I can- 
not have this. Cordelia should not play at this 
sort of concert. She should not play at any 
concert. She cannot play the violin.” She 
checked herself. Cordelia could not hear her, 
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No more tears 


trom ‘soap in the eyes” 


Wont burn or irritate eyes! 
Lathers quickly even in hatd water 


Pure, genile, sate 


Sheens as it cleans ! 
Leaves hair glossy soft, 


easier +0 comb and manage. 
Ideal for all the family 59.98% 
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Miracle French. Its robust 
seasonings include onion and 


garlic. Blended a special way, 


that gives a wonderful sparkle 
to the color. 


Kraft French. Even youngsters 
like this most popular of all 
French Dressings. It’s creamy 
smooth, mild in flavor, and it 
doesn’t separate. 


Casino. A little bit sweet, a 
bit garlic-y—Casino is a fast- 
growing favorite. It’s espe- 
cially delicious for sea food 
salads. 


Minacke 
FRENCH 


DRESSING 


created by 


KRAFT yt? 


“31 Fo00s company - CHICAGO 


44 The most popular of all French Dressings are these 3 by Kratt... 


and their secret is precision-blending of truly fine ingredients 


There’s no single reason why the French Dress- 
ings Kraft makes are such favorites. Kraft’s 
“popular touch” is a combination of many things. 
We're sticklers for accuracy, because we believe 
even the slightest variation in the proportions 
makes a difference in the flavor. 
We shop the world for choice spices. And we 


have them ground just as they’re needed because 
that’s the way you get full, brilliant flavor. Then, 
Kraft’s own Spice Tasters che k each batch to 
see that it is exactly as ordered. 

Our recipes are tried and tested till we’re sure 
each Kraft Dressing tastes wonderful on many 
kinds of salad... and has a flavor you won’t 
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tire of. It takes a lot of skill to balance a re 


so its flavor delights you the first—and the j/ 


first—time you taste it! 


These 3 French Dressings—Kraft Frei 


Miracle French and Casino—are popular ¥ 


more people than any others. They'll be pop| 


at your house, too, once you try them! 
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«id not bear to say the words which 
sucl, did Cordelia hear them, would 
bs eart. “She cannot play the violin 


> it a farce. Of course she may im- 
es, we hope she will improve,” 
in a tone which would have been 


sl, is to be carted about to concerts 
where people who know nothing 
clap their hands because she is a 
le girl, she will never learn. She 
rc orself out with the excitement, in- 
king quietly and developing her 


a teaching her all the time,” said 
s¥- sturdily. My mother looked like 

t Miss Beevor knew enough to 
lowered her eyes to the carpet. 
a\ing her all the time,”’ she repeated. 
-}t without dignity. ““You are her 
a! I know it is difficult for people 
rsnd it sometimes when their own 
d sroduced an exceptional person— 
/t beat about the bush, she’s a 
it, Cordelia is a genius and you are 
jher way. Let me have her, let me 
an for her, I promise you I will 
ssamous and happy, and, oh, yes, 


sr handkerchief. “Who would not, 
y@? You won’t admit she’s a born 
ul seem to care only for the other 
0 are nothing, you even let this 
the room while I discuss Cor- 


ut her hand to her head and ex- 
she was very tired and had for- 
I was there, and told me to go 
s determined not to leave her for 
rere had been something ghastly 
eippearance ever since Miss Beevor 
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ajo our room and found Mary, and 
ei) come and help me to get tea. “It 
¥ that Miss Beevor should come to 
a today of all days,” I said, 
has had that bother about money.” 
iojer,” said Mary, “how bad the 
s Jo sometimes worry in case Cousin 
ze ired of the way we don’t pay the 
acjlike this house, I should not like to 















e could we go if we had to leave 


sferences.”’ 

have to go somewhere far away 
stid that we have just come from 
ra,” said Mary. “I do not see how 


wer,” I said. 

“se it would,” said Mary. “I am 
i) to be funny. But really I believe 
aiver happens we will get through it 
-hhything worse than people not 
vl we are funny.” 

| burning the toast,” I said. 

| 2 letting the kettle boil over,’’ she 
© “We are two silly sisters,’ and we 
al other and laughed. 

1 carried in the two tea trays we saw 
> 2ed not have troubled to make 
‘ist for Miss Beevor and bring an 
She would be going any moment 
5/2 went in mamma, who was sitting 
on the sofa, reared up like a striking 
I said savagely, “You evidently do 
d stand the true nature of tempo 


‘vor rose to her feet, crying in a 
> tlous voice, ‘‘I will leave this house 
y stant.” 
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We took Miss Beevor out into the hall, 
found her umbrella in the stand, put it up for 
her in the porch, and stood watching her 
while she went unsteadily down the path 
through a fine rain. 

“T wish Rosamund were here,” said Mary. 

“Where is Richard Quin?’ I asked. 

“He is in the stables, playing his flageolet 
to the horses. He says they like it.” 

“T will go and fetch him,” I said. “‘He will 
know what to do with mamma.” 

When we went into the sitting room we 
found mamma crying. “I didn’t mean to be 
rude,” she kept on saying, “‘but I was rude, 
I hurt the poor creature’s feelings. Oh, it is a 
dreadful thing never to know the effect you 
are making on people, and you are all like 
me in that.” 

We put our arms round her neck and 
kissed her and told her that nobody but hor- 
rible old Miss Beevor would have thought 
that she was rude. I poured her out a cup of 
tea and Mary buttered her some toast, and I 
hurried through the French windows out into 
the garden to fetch Richard Quin. 


Berore I passed through the blue-gray door 
in the wall I could hear the piping of Richard 
Quin’s flageolet. I found him just inside the 
stable door, close by Sultan’s loose box and 
facing Pompey and Caesar and Cream and 
Sugar. He was looking very little, his baby 
fingers solemnly busy on the stops, a frown 
of concentration on his baby brow. He was 
right in thinking the horses liked his music. 
The horses had become made-up animals. I 
could nearly hear them stirring lightly on their 
hoofs and munching their fodder in quiet con- 
tent. Richard Quin finished the phrase he was 
playing, turned to me and nodded, then went 
from stall to stall, saying good-by to the 
horses and patting them with that tactful 
touch necessary for caressing made-up ani- 
mals: one has to touch them enough to show 
one is fond of them but one must not press so 
hard that it has to be admitted all round that 
they are insubstantial. I told him that mamma 
was unhappy, and we wanted him to make her 
forget what was bothering her. He took my 
hand and we went back through the garden, 
putting our tongues out to taste the rain. 

In the sitting room mamma was saying, 
“So you see, Mary dear, she is doing her 
best; see what she has done for Cordelia.” 
Tears were running down each side of her 
long, thin nose. 

Richard Quin carefully laid down his 
flageolet in a place where he thought it 
would not be touched, and then ran to mamma 
and hugged her knees and kissed her. “I want 
a treat,” he said, nuzzling into her. 

‘‘What does my bad lamb want?” she asked, 
looking down at him in adoration. Of course 
she loved him more than the rest of us; any- 
body who ever saw him would know it had 
to be so. 

“T want not to sit up during tea and behave 
properly,” he begged. “I want to drink my 
milk on the floor and have the sisters read 
The City of Brass to me.” 

As he spoke Mary was getting the Arabian 
Nights out of the bookcase and was finding 
the place, while I filled his mug with milk and 
buttered him some toast and put the mug and 
the plate on the tray he used when he ate sit- 
ting on the floor. He ate and drank earnestly, 
for he was always very hungry; people who 
did not know him would have thought that 
he was not listening, but if one left out any- 
thing he cried out at once. If one skipped any 
of the marvels on which the moonlight was 
shining when the travelers came on the city of 
brass, he would put it in. And he would get 
restless sentences before we came to the bit 
about the travelers finding the beautiful 
princess sleeping on the bed spread with silken 
carpets on the ivory dais supported by golden 
pillars, with two statues of slaves, one black 
and one white, standing at the head of the bed. 
Then when we actually got to the sentence 
which tells how one of the travelers climbed 
on the dais and tried to kiss the sleeping prin- 
cess, he would whisper loudly and urgently, 
“Leave out, leave out.’’ For he could not bear 
it when the two statues moved and pierced 
the traveler’s head and heart with their pikes. 
He hated all violence. So Mary left that bit out 
and we went on to the best part, where the 


travelers went down to the seashore and 
found the black fishermen mending their nets. 

We were just getting to this bit when Cor- 
delia came in and banged the door and threw 
her satchel down on the sofa and stood and 
looked at mamma and stamped. 

She said, “I have seen Miss Beevor and she 
has told me what you have done. Why do you 
hate me so? Why are you so cruel to me?” 

Mamma said, ‘“‘Go and take off your school 
dress and we will talk of this quietly.’’ She 
put down her cup because her hand was 
trembling. 

Cordelia screamed, “‘How can I talk quietly 
about this? You are ruining my life.” 

Mamma said, ‘““You mean because I have 
told Miss Beevor that you must not take pro- 
fessional engagements? That is not ruining 
your life. It is making sure that it will not be 
ruined. There is nothing worse for a musician, 
any sort of musician, than to perform in public 
too soon.” 

Mary and I looked at each other in bewilder- 
ment. Mamma got terribly angry with us when 
we made mistakes, and the whole of Cordelia’s 
playing was a mistake. But she was speaking 
to her quite gently about this horrible pro- 
posal. This was another instance of mamma’s 
curious tenderness toward her, which we 
could not understand. 

Cordelia screamed again, “‘It would not hurt 
my playing. You are only doing this because 
you cannot bear me to have more than the 
others.” 

Mamma said, “‘But why do you want to 
play at these concerts? These are second-rate 
affairs, it is impossible to think why you want 
to appear at them.” 
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An old colored mammy’s recipe for 
happiness: ‘Don’t let the seeds spoil 
your enjoyment of a watermelon. 
Jest spit out the seeds.” 
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Cordelia was still screaming when she an- 
swered, ‘‘Why do I want to play at these con- 
certs? Because I want the money.” 

“But they will pay you very little, 
mamma. 

‘“Have we so much money that I can afford 
to refuse any?’’ asked Cordelia bitterly. She 
spoke so like a grownup that we stared at her. 
“Mamma,” she said more gently but des- 
perately, ““what is to happen to us all? We 
haven’t any money.”’ Her face became a blue- 
white triangle, because of her intense fear. 
“How can it possibly happen that the time 
won’t come when papa gambles everything 
away on the Stock Exchange and we won’t 
have anywhere to go, anything to eat?” 

Mamma stood up, then dropped back into 
her chair, her eyes staring stupidly, her jaw 
dropping. Mary and I were very much shocked. 
Of course we talked about our parents’ affairs 
among ourselves; a child has a right to won- 
der what is going to become of it. But to 
speak of one’s parents’ affairs in front of both 
or either of them was like going into the bath- 
room when either of them was having a bath. 

We could not stop Cordelia with our angry 
looks; she went on, “It isn’t only the rent and 
the school fees, even as it is. We have horrible 
clothes, my boots are worn out, everybody 
laughs at us at school because we are so badly 
dressed. Mary and Rose do not notice it, there 
is only me to worry about us.” 

“We do notice it,’ I said, “but we do not 
care.” 

Cordelia’s face was getting whiter and 
whiter. I thought she might faint as some of 
the girls at school did at prayers, and despised 
her. In our family we did not faint. ‘We have 
nothing, nothing,” she said, “‘and now that I 
have a chance to make something you will 
not let me take it because you love the others 
best. I want to make money and save it so 
that I can get a scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music or the Guildhall and have 
something to live on’’—I do not think she had 
heard our mother’s cry, she paused only be- 
cause her desire for fame was like a winnow- 
ing fan in her throat—*‘then I will make some 
money and go out to study at Prague and then 
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I will really make a lot of money and because 
the others are so much younger I will be able 
to do something for them. If I don’t,’’ she 
cried, ‘““who will? Mary and Rose,” she said 
after a pause, staring sadly at us, ‘“‘must do 
something to earn their living, they must teach 
or go into the post office—I will be able to pay 
for their trainings—and Richard Quin, some- 
thing must, it must, be done for him.” With a 
tragic gesture of her whole arm she pointed 
at him as he sat on the floor by his tray. “It’s 
worse for him, because he’s a boy. Richard 
Quin must go to a public school,”’ she said, 
looking at him with her upper lip curled in 
worried distaste, ‘‘or he will be worse than 
papa.” 

Mamma moved her lips, but we could not 
hear any words. 

“IT do not mean to be rude, mamma,” said 
Cordelia, her voice dropping suddenly to a 
murmur. “It is not your fault, it is papa’s’’— 
again mamma’s lips moved, but she was still 
inaudible—“‘but we are being so very badly 
brought up. Everybody at school,’’ she said, 
shivering, ‘‘thinks Mary and Rose so odd.” 

“Change a subject, change a subject,’ ad- 
vised Richard Quin robustly from the floor. 

““We must be more like other people,” she 
went on frantically, ““we must fit in better, and 
you will not let me do anything to help, and 
if we only had ordinary clothes it would be 
better. If I made anything, anything at all, it 
would be something. Oh, let me earn what I 
can,” she wept. “‘I am so miserable, and I am 
the only one that can do anything for us.” 

She could speak no longer, and we all 
watched her in silence. We had to respect her 
tears because she had been painfully wounded 
by her destiny. But it was also true that she 
had inflicted wounds which would never com- 
pletely heal on everybody in that room. Mary 
slipped her left hand into my right. We had 
known the people at school did not like us, 
and we had wished it was not so; but till that 
day we had supposed that the coldness stran- 
gers showed us could be broken down if we 
were nice to them. 

I thought, Really, Cordelia should not have 
done this to us, and returned the pressure of 
Mary’s hand. But we forgot our pain when 
mamma rose to her feet. Mamma’s voice was 
always beautiful when she was distressed. It 
became a thin, silver thread, rather high, spin- 
ning from behind her high forehead. The 
sound was quite lovely when she turned her 
face toward Cordelia and said, her eyes look- 
ing as if she did not see her, “I will put on my 
bonnet and go and make my peace with Miss 
Beevor and she can accept all the professional 
engagements for you that you like.” 


Caricus cried, ‘Oh, mamma, thank you, 
thank you.” She glowed at having scored a 
point. But we were not sure. We knew that 
mamma had been so hurt that she was as- 
tonished at her own pain, yet she looked also 
as if she were inflicting pain. When she went 
to the door her fingers came down on the 
handle as if she were reluctantly going out to 
perform some agonizing mystery. She seemed 
very tired. 


There then began a period when, for the 
first time, I would have described myself as 
unhappy at home. I thought mamma ought 
not to have allowed Miss Beevor to bring out 
Cordelia as a schoolgirl prodigy, partly be- 
cause I was really a musician, and disliked my 
sister’s getting up on a platform and making 
a fool of herself, and partly because Cordelia 
had expressed contempt for Mary and me and 
I wanted her punished by frustration. But 
when I tackled mamma I got an answer which 
seemed to me weak indeed. 

“You see,” she said, “supposing that you 
had a young musical genius of the magnitude 
of Mozart, and you had a wise and courageous 
teacher willing to give his life to save this 
genius from a cruel and unappreciative 
family e 

“Yes?” I said impatiently. 

“Well, they would feel just like Cordelia 
and Miss Beevor.” 

“But we know that Cordelia isn’t a genius 
and Miss Beevor’s awful.” 

“Yes, but they do not know that. They feel 
just like Mozart and a guardian angel.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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dent courses, and suspected it of allowing it- 
self this irresponsibility because it counted on 
her to support it in the end. When she came 
to see us it was very terrible. Most adults are 
rude to children, and many rich people are 
rude to the poor. We were children, we were 
poor, so we were victims of a double assault; 
and though we were bigger than we were we 
were still small, and she was very big. Her con- 
versation consisted of comments on our cir- 
cumstances too bluff and too indelicate to be 
called sympathetic, and she used to turn on us 
children and inquire whether we realized we 
must earn our livings as soon as possible, add- 
ing, ‘‘and there'll have to be no nonsense about 
it either.” 

One day during the holidays it happened 
that Kate came in and said, “‘It’s my day out. 
I could take you over to Wimbledon to have 
tea with my mother, if you wanted to go.” 
We really did not have the time; mamma was 
working with both of us on special pieces. But 
Kate repeated, her eyes dark like prunes, “‘I 
did promise my mum I would be taking you 
all one of these days.” 

Mamma said that of course she would be 
very pleased for us to go, and it was very kind 
of Kate and her mother, and we three girls 
and Richard Quin and Kate started off for 
Wimbledon. It was a pleasant bus ride, and 
of course we had a nice time at Kate’s mother’s 
cottage—it was a special place. 

She was tall and sailorly like her daughter 
and her home looked as if it were beside the 
sea. She lived in one of four cottages some 
centuries old, and there was a ship’s figurehead 
out in the garden, a lady carrying a lamb. It 
had come off the Merciful Flora, the ship 
Kate’s father and grandfather had sailed in 
till she broke up off Sark in 1888. This visit was 
particularly enjoyable because the Merciful 
Flora needed repainting, and we were able to 
help by scraping all the old paint off her with 
sandpaper, so that when Kate’s brother came 
next week he could put the paint straight on. 
We worked away and quite forgot how wor- 
ried about money papa and mamma were; 
and I forgot all about Cordelia’s playing, be- 
cause she was really very nice when she was 
doing something she really could do, in cir- 
cumstances which made her forget her need 
to prove her superiority. 

We could not have had a more pleasant 
afternoon. When we got home we ran straight 
into the sitting room without taking off our 
hats and coats to tell mamma how exception- 
ally lovely it had all been. She was looking 
very tired, and she sighed, ‘““Oh, I wish I had 
been with you! Of course, I was glad that 
your Aunt Theodora came, but she stayed a 
little long.” 

Cordelia said, ““Do you mean that Aunt 
Theodora called this afternoon?” 

“Cordelia,” I said in astonishment, “‘you 
wouldn’t rather have stayed in and seen Aunt 
Theodora?” 

“Of course I would!”’ said Cordelia. 

“But why?” I asked. 


Garaeta was on the point of tears. “I could 
have told her about all the engagements I’ve 
got! She would have been sure to be pleased.” 

“But who wants to please that horrible old 
beast?” I raged. 

“T cannot think why your papa and I gave 
you the name of Rose,”’ said mamma. “From 
the first we should have seen it was quite un- 
suitable. Please be silent.” 

“Mamma,” I said, trying to be reasonable, 
“we have to have Aunt Theodora in the house, 
though I don’t want any of us to please her. 
Not to please her. It would be like wanting us 
to please Nero, or—what’s the man who did 
all the murders?—Charles Peace. None of us 
but Cordelia would want to please her. 
Cordelia is ” T paused, choked by the in- 
tensity with which I wanted to murder her. 

Now I recall my emotions at that moment, 
children seem to me a remarkable race. They 
want so much to murder so many people, and 
they so rarely murder anybody at all. 

“Cordelia is such rubbish,” I concluded. 

“Listen, mamma,” exclaimed Cordelia, 
“‘you see how it is—I am the eldest, but none 
of them treats me with the slightest respect. 
All the other girls at school who have younger 
sisters make them obey them and fetch things 
for them, and that is how it should be.” 





“But perhaps,’ suggested Mary, ‘those 
other girls do not revolt their younger sisters 
by playing the violin and scooping all the 
high notes.” 

“Aren’t you glad, mamma,” asked Richard 
Quin, “that after having three little girls you 
had a little boy?” 

“My lamb, you put it very well,’ said 
mamma. ““Will you run down now and ask 
Kate to give you your supper, and you, Cor- 
delia, go up to the bedroom, and you, Mary, 
go up to my room, and you, Rose, go into the 
dining room, and I will come in and talk to 
ae of you separately before I tell papa about 
this.” 

I walked up and down the dining room while 
I waited for her. None of us had been at all 
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You who have been so long alone, 
Anticipated, but unknown, 


What have you heard about the 
others— 


Eager sisters, anxious brothers? 


You have been silent, left to 
grow 


In quiet darkness, steady, slow, 


Yet your new home will rock 
with noise 

Of pets and playmates, 
tantrums, toys, 

And there will be fierce 
competition 


Over your rituals and nutrition. 


These are your guardian angels; 
they 


First wore the clothes that come 
your way. 

They made the dents on your 
high chair, 


Pulled the stuffing from your 
Teddy bear, 


And lost your puzzle’s vital 
parts— 


But you are certain of their 
hearts. 


Lucky baby, to find room 
After the hushed and lonely 


womb 
In a house blessed above others, 


Where sisters wait for you, and 
brothers. 


impressed by her threat to tell papa about us. 
He was interested in nothing about us except 
our looks and our capacity to absorb ideas. 
The trouble was that to all intents and pur- 
poses there was no man in the house. I de- 
cided to supply the need. 

‘Why are you giving an imitation of Henry 
the Eighth—or is it Napoleon?” inquired 
mamma when I began. 

But I persisted, ‘Mamma, why are you so 
weak with Cordelia? It makes life impossible 
for all of us. And it will ruin her character. 
Why do you let that awful Miss Beevor make 
a fool of Cordelia?” 

‘‘T have told you,” said mamma. “‘Sit down, 
my dear. I have told you why I cannot come 
between Miss Beevor and Cordelia, between 
Cordelia and her violin. It is no use trying to 
tell these two that Cordelia cannot play. They 
will not believe it, they will think that we 
are trying to cheat Cordelia out of her just 
glory.” 

“But the nonsense would end if you kept 
Miss Beevor out of the house,’ I droned on. 

“We cannot keep Miss Beevor and Cor- 
delia apart now,” sighed mamma. ‘People 
meet, and there’s an end to it.” 
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“Can we never keep people out of the house 
if we want to?” I grumbled. 

““Not so many come,” said mamma. “Oh, I 
hope you have many friends, go to lots of 
parties, when you are grown up.” 

“There is Miss Beevor,” I stormed, “and 
there is Aunt Theodora. We should keep them 
out. They are so bad for Cordelia’s character.” 

“T should not worry about that, dear,”’ said 
mamma. 

“T must worry about it,” I said solemnly. 
“Look what Cordelia said tonight. You know, 
mamma, we had such a lovely time with Kate’s 
mother. And yet Cordelia said she would 
rather have been here telling Aunt Theodora 
about her idiotic engagements. Mamma, you 
can’t really want her to try to please Aunt 
Theodora. Look where trying to please Miss 
Beevor has got her, and Aunt Theodora is 
worse than Miss Beevor, she is just a cruel 
beast.”” 

“You must not say that, Rose,” 

“But I must say it, because it’s true.” 

“You must not say it,” said mamma, “‘you 
must never say one word against Aunt 
Theodora. I do not know what would have 
happened to us two months ago if Aunt 
Theodora had not given me quite a large sum 
of money.” 


Thoneh mamma’s face always lit up when 
she was given the smallest present, it darkened 
when she spoke of Aunt Theodora’s gener- 
osity, and I knew quite well that the gift must 
have been made in some disagreeable fashion. 

I gasped, ““Mamma, we shouldn’t have 
taken money from Aunt Theodora.” 

“T had to do it,’ she told me. She was 
speaking very softly. I suppose she could not 
bear to speak of it aloud. 

“But anything would have been better than 
that! Mamma, you had no right to do this 
to me! You should have told me! I am 
ashamed to think I have been living on Aunt 
Theodora’s money!” 

She stared at me in astonishment. Her head 
dropped forward, but she held it high again. 
“You need not be troubled, dear,” she said. 
‘Aunt Theodora’s money went straight out of 
the house. Nobody could accuse you of living 
on it now.” 

“You could have done something else,” I 
raged. ““You could have let Mary and me leave 
school; we would far rather have gone to 
work in shops or factories and brought the 
money home. You don’t really care about us! 
Not really! Or you wouldn’t have put us in the 
position of taking money from Aunt Theo- 
dora!” 

She murmured, ‘“‘My head is aching.” 

‘‘We must pay back every penny,” I said. 

“Yes, dear, sometime, but we cannot do it 
now.” 

“We must do it as soon as possible,” I 
nagged. ‘“‘We should be saving every penny.” 

She said, ‘I am sorry, dear, but you really 
do not understand. And you must leave Cor- 
delia alone,” and she rose and left me. 

I had long known papa was wonderful but 
not good as a papa; he should not have sold 
Aunt Clara’s furniture. But now it seemed 
to me that mamma was no good either, be- 
cause she would not stop Cordelia playing the 
violin and because she seemed to be managing 
our financial affairs unwisely. I remember 
going out into the garden that autumn, into a 
warm and sleepy afternoon, and bending down 
to pick up a golden chestnut leaf that had fallen 
ona flower bed, and finding that the earth un- 
derneath was very cold. There came into my 
mind the fear that there might yet come a win- 
ter which would never end, which would never 
change to spring. I was truly aware of death 
for the first time, and I saw what it was as 
clearly as if someone walking beside me had 
spread out a large-scale map of it and held it 
before me as I walked, showing me nothing- 
ness and nothingness and nothingness, so that 
i could not fail to see where we were going. 
I felt certain that I would be destroyed by 
death, and I wanted as much of life as I could 
get while I was still alive. In my eyes the life 
in my home was being impaired by my par- 
ents’ ineffectiveness. It would have been bet- 
ter, I thought then and often afterward, if only 
Rosamund had not gone away. 


(To be Continued) 
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A BABY HAS SO 


CONTINUED 


the attitudes—of motherhood. After six, mov- 
ing into a different stage of childhood, she 
can gradually put compulsive baby care aside 
until she really needs to use it at twenty or 
twenty-five. 

And if you had been able to make a tape 
recording of how she talked to her doll 
at five, you’d be amazed at how closely it 
would match her talk to her child twenty years 
later—much the same proportions of affection, 





bossing, disapproval. 
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All this in one space-saving unit: full- 
out shelves— automatic defrosting —9 special food compart- 
ments with proper temperature in each. Full-size freezer has 5 
specialized compartments — sharp-freezes food, keeps it safely 
at constant 0°. By Maytag, makers of over 10 million home ap- 


pliances. See your dealer. The Maytag 
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MUCH TO LEARN 


FROM PAGE 36 


An occupation of the seven-to-nine-year- 
old period that fascinates me is secret-society 
formation. A group of boys is suddenly car- 
ried away with the idea. The activity is fever- 
ish: finding a suitable meeting place, printing 
the badges, electing officers, voting on the ad- 
mission or rejection of new members. Is there 
a realistic purpose to all this effort? It’s hard 
to find. It isn’t to make new friendships, be- 
cause they usually all know one another al- 
ready. It isn’t to guard a secret that exists 


{ee Stan a a SS, i shan ie ead wren ae 


size refrigerator has roll- 


Company, Newton, Iowa. 


already—in most cases they have to think 
hard to cook up a secret. I believe that the 
underlying purpose, though they wouldn’t rec- 
ognize it, is the compulsion to practice social 
organization. Deep inside they sense that the 
day will come when as adults they must be 
able to take their places in groups set up for 
honest-to-goodness purposes, whether it’s to 
bargain collectively or combat delinquency or 
establish a new business. So they feel the urge 
to go off by themselves where parents and 
teachers won’t bother them, to set standards 
of behavior for themselves and show dis- 
approval of those who are blackballed, to 
prove to themselves and others that they can 





wishes even if it doesn’t get expressed i)}* 
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go through the motions of organizati( | 
administration just as co-operative] 
solemnly as any grownups. As in all ¢4/ 
sive activities, once isn’t enough, 
fades out of existence in a few days o; 
because the basic urge behind it hal), 
temporarily satisfied. But months Ja 
itch to practice again has become 
enough to launch a new effort. 

Some of you who were on the bashf 
in early adolescence and had not yet hi} 
romantic experience can probably re 
a long period of preoccupation with th! 
oretical problems of how to speak to|! 
tractive person of the opposite sex, ho 
a date, how to behave ona date. Youim 
it a hundred different ways. wanting ¢ 
ately to be charming, sophisticated, s 
ful. In this daydreaming the mood was) 
perplexity more often than pleasur() 
fourteen I had to call on the help ofa 
inary disaster during which I would r 
the house of a certain girl—to whom I’¢} 
actually spoken—in a high-powered 
car, the owner of which had luckily} 
killed. I was always blocked, thoug} 
the realization that I didn’t know hi} 
drive.) 

Sooner or later the ice is broken and 
there is a real date—or at least an enec 
But getting over this hump rarely lead 
falling-in-love in the grown-up sense. 
there are several years of what you mig 
practice romance. The attachments ten¢ 
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WITH THE CHILDRE 
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Fifth-grade boy: “Smart people a 
the ones who own short pencils wi 
big erasers.” 


“He is really a wonderful sport, 
laughs out loud even when it’s on 
his outside that’s laughing.” 


“tl like medium-old teachers. 
young ones are too peppy.” 
KATHRYN COFFEY GLENNO 
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of short duration, and to follow one ar 
closely. Even when they are very inten 
differ from “the real thing” in how abs 

the boy or girl is apt to be in his own fe} / 
and how unrealistic he may be in the choy 
the loved one. This is recognized in th|} | 
mark, ‘“‘She’s in love with love.” i 


girl’s practicing at romance is shown i u 
other way in his impulse to try to atti|# 
person—or several at the same time—ji? 
see if he can. He may be in love with ne a 
and not even have any particular affectia)t } 
those he seeks. Or he may consider hi f 
very much in love with one and still mij 
strong play for someone else on the sp 

the moment. When you think of it, thiss|§ } 
a callous, experimental, promiscuous atti) # 
But it is probably normal to some degre} 
both boys and girls—at least in the fo f 


: 


tion. To be sure, the egotistical individua 
carry this attitude to greai lengths. The|/! 
who is basically kindly is not experime | 
because of an unnatural craving for coni/f 
but rather because of uncertainty abou|s 
own attractiveness, uncertainty about/§ 
ability to play his part in romance, whi)s 
natural at this age. | 
The point of all this is that children ¢ 
as is sometimes assumed, acquire new 
easily or slip into new stages of develop 
without effort. At each phase they be 
charged with urges to master the skills 
are appropriate for that phase, urges 
are often intense enough to make ea i 
tinctly uneasy, urges which result in co 
sive repetition that lasts a long time and 
baffles and irritates the parents. If parent 
understand what’s going on, they can a¢ 
it with a bit more tolerance. 
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Although he cannot answer letters personally’ ; 
Spock will be glad to hear from readers and will d 
in these pages problems of general interest.—Ed. 
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HT LIES AHEAD FOR PRINCESS MARGARET? 


! CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 


sui at these morning tasks—and the 
s/t is not necessarily a new one. Her 
Hi!ness likes to wear out old clothes at 
Hi light brown hair has been cut to 
oy p gth this summer. Although Queen 
sth {id the queen mother have a Queen- 
ike|ttachment for one hair style, Mar- 


tos ikes to experiment, and does. She 
s nv adopted the new page-boy. 
alithese glamorous hairdos seem 
ted on official assignments which 
‘jive been singularly prosaic. Mar- 
sp ts new housing projects and fac- 
Ci of London Livery lunches and 
, (arity con- 


d |> brushed-up style, the wide look, 


occasionally she has worn a small one, bor- 
rowed from her sister. In comparison with the 
queen and queen mother, the princess owns 
very little jewelry. She seldom wears earrings; 
she has not had her ears pierced. She wears no 
rings at all. Her favorite pieces are a turquoise- 
and-diamond necklace which was a present on 
her twenty-first birthday, a necklace of five 
strands of pearls, and a rose-diamond brooch. 
The jewels she wears most frequently are dia- 
monds made into a brooch in the shape of an 
ear of wheat. Perhaps she regards this as her 

talisman, for she is seldom without it. 
Dutifully appearing, fulfilling the “duty” for 
which in her famous statement she sacrificed 
her love, Princess 


he|pening of gre ; Margaret must feel 
ior! and ba- DD DD D D more than ever that 
/ i familiar specter of 
ov functions pomonworry, eat pages meals hers, loneliness. Alone 
Ei garden aiday; say your prayers; be.courteous in her blue-and-rose 
- 2 stands popyourcLedicts;meeb yOUur digas: sitting room, sheenter- 
He of the tion’ good; exercise, go slow and tains herself at her be- 
i it taking easy. Maybe there are other things loved piano, brought 
; @aclosure your special case requires to make fromBuckinghamPal- 
tent with you happy, but my friend, these | ace, or plays records 
f ning, lined reckon will give you a good lift. Rom heniextensive 
a? id 
thigh to see ABRAHAM LINCOLN collection. She motors 
ij; at the Sa a to country weekends 
n)oo. Her D DCD (D"-D”" DB with her lady’s maid 
-pvate name at her side—always 


4 : lling occasions is “‘zoo teas.” 
zai, Rose’s afternoons are usually 
p\ hsuch official functions as launch- 
un.d liner, standing in a driving rain, 
Ic , in stout mackintosh and boots, in 
a Iown shipyard, largest on the Clyde. 
s avely visited the Atomic Energy 
it radiochemical center at Amer- 
on the night of the royal household 
or/e palace staff Princess Margaret, 
-ijwhite taffeta patterned with red 
«iced a slow fox trot with Lord 
. ¢ril Page, a footman married to a 
1 Palace maid, led her in a livelier, 
iveous quick step. 
ju/n and the queen mother, of course, 
d is party. Queen Elizabeth looked 
ail regal in a diamond tiara and full- 
gan of oyster white. Margaret Rose, 
tied, rarely wears a tiara, though 


returning to the empty suite on the second 
floor of Clarence House and the quiet sit- 
ting room. 

There are those who say Princess Margaret 
will not marry, but will remain faithful to her 
lost love, as to her “duty.” But there are many 
more who are convinced that the eclipse is 
only temporary, and that such a gay, life-lov- 
ing girl will retire from the world only for a 
time, returning to it one day with all the old 
zest and enthusiasm. A small minority even 
predict that, like Princess Margaret’s gaiety 
and joie de vivre, Townsend too will reappear 
one day, and that his eclipse is not a perma- 
nent one either. 

These past few months Princess Margaret 
has not been seen dancing the tangos and 
mambos she so obviously used to enjoy to 
American hit tunes in the select West End 
night clubs, which in the past brought criti- 


4ER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICES OF VOGUE 
PATTERNS ON PAGES 62 & 63 
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Blouse; 12 to 20, 32 to 40. 50c. 
Skirt; 24 to 32 waist measure. 50c. 
Two-piece dress; 10 to 18, 31 to 38. 75c. 
Skirt and vest; 10 to 18, 31 to 38. 60c. 
Blouse; 10 to 20, 31 to 40. 50c. 
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cism down on her. Some feel she has been ad- 
vised to keep away from these gay public spots 
for a while. Others say her heart has not been 
in this sort of gaiety. She does occasionally at- 
tend dinner parties and small dances in the 
homes of such friends as Sue and Sonny 
Blandford, or Mark and Leslie Bonham- 
Carter (both men once among the princess’ 
beaux). 

In company with Dominic Elliot, Mr. 
and Mrs. Christopher Bridge, Maj. Raymond 
Seymour and Lady Elizabeth Cavendish she 
listened to Louis Armstrong’s trumpet and 
stormy jazz band, along with 8000 other 
ecstatic fans. The Mountbattens and the 





Proud white Persians, caught by the camera of Walter Chandoha. For an 8” x 10” print of 
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Duchess ot Kent also have arranged evenings 
out for the princess. 

Recently an enterprising cameraman caught 
Margaret Rose in Shaftesbury Avenue, hatless, 
with Iris Peake and Judy Montagu on their 
way to a motion picture. Billy Wallace had 
gone ahead to buy the tickets. Judy Montagu, 
who is the daughter of Sir Edwin Montagu, 
became one of Margaret’s circle of friends 
when they both took part in an amateur the- 
atrical performance. 

Amateur theatricals, too, are out for the 
princess for the time being. A recent announce- 
ment stated that Margaret Rose would not be 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 


K 
Mrs. F.S. writes: “Our kitten | 
was quite frail. We started — 
feeding Puss ’n Boots. What 
a difference in a few short 
weeks! It’s amazing; her coat 
is like velvet, and she purrs - 
continually,” 
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this photo in full color, send 25¢ to Puss ’n Boots, Dept. J-36, Box 886, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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SHE WROTE: What a difference, 
in a few short weeks” 


SHE OBSERVED: 





Lhe rapid results of good nutrition 


The letter quoted above confirms the 
experience of so many cat owners who 
have switched to Puss ’n Boots. You see 
the benefits of good nutrition—quickly, 


EVERY NUTRIENT 
A CAT IS KNOWN TO NEED 


Puss ’n Boots is scientifically formu- 
lated to provide excellent cat nutrition. 
Here’s what goes into every can: 


Whole Fish (not scraps or by-products) 
with nature’s own ideal balance of life- 
giving nutrients. (See chart at right.) 


Selected Cereals, added to the finely 
ground fish for all-round nutrition. 


*“Extra Vitamin B., to provide a “mar- 
gin of safety” for all cats. Without 
a regular, adequate supply of Vitamin 
B:, cats lose weight, appetite and energy. 


SEE THE SATISFYING RESULTS 
FOR YOURSELF 
Pick up a week’s supply of ready-to- 
serve Puss ’n Boots at your food store, 


PUSS ‘n BOOT 


is good nutrition 


America’s largest selling cat food 


...adds the plus in health, beauty, vigor - 


start feeding regularly. You'll give your- 
self the pleasure of seeing your cat grow 
healthier, happier, more lovable. 













How the Natural Life Balance of 
WHOLE FISH is Retained in Puss ‘n Boots 


BONE STRUCTURE, for FILLETS OR FLESH, rich 
calcium, phosphorus. in proteins. Usually 
Made soft, crumbly reserved for human 
and digestible, retained consumption, but re- 
in Puss ’n Boots. tained in Puss n Boots. 








LIVER AND GLANDS, for minerals, vitamins 
A, B, D. Vital for weil-being. Often extracted 
for medicinal use. Retained in Puss ’n Boots. 


extra VITAMIN B; 


(thiamine) 
Every can of Puss ’n Boots contains this essen- 
tial “‘nerve vitamin’”’ which cats need for health 
and energy. Regular feeding of Puss ’n Boots 
Cat Food assures an adequate daily supply. 





Coast Fisheries, 
Division of The 
* Quaker Oats 
Company, 
Chicago 54, III. 
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HE: “Sure I do—and so are you!” 
jerk aA Lovely, 
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: “Don’t you think Doris Day is simply wonderful?” 
































To that man in your life, you’re as attractive 
as any movie star. Now could there be a 
better reason for wanting to look your best 
always? One simple way to look lovelier, is 
to have a radiant complexion—the kind 
Doris Day has. And her skin care . . . daily 
Lux care... can do as much for you! Like 9 
out of 10 Hollywood stars, Miss Day always 
uses new Lux. 


Comoe Cottier inthe peo” 


New Lux lather has a beneficial cosmetic 
action on your complexion . . . actually 
helps your skin maintain the proper moisture 
balance. It’s moisture balance that helps 
keep your complexion fresh and glowing. 


Use new Lux this way. Gently massage 
the rich creamy cosmetic lather into your 
skin. Rinse with warm, then cool water and 
pat dry. We think you'll be as pleased with 
the results as the Hollywood stars are. (Try 
it and see!) 


Chew du in peoled 
im Fol Fel 


- + . to protect its cosmetic lather, 
dazzling whiteness, wonderful fra- 
grance. Only new Lux gives you both 
cosmetic lather and new Reynolds gold 
foil protection. You don’t have to be a 





movie star to have a movie star’s 
complexion—that’s the beauty of new 


Lux in Gold Foil! 


. .. she sings, she dances, she’s fresh and 
lively looking—with a complexion to match. 
Miss Day says new Lux care deserves the 
praise for that radiant, glowing skin! 
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ONTINUED FROM PAGE 83 

4 part in further productions by her 
sother instance of something she 

das had to give up. 

the past, after each onslaught of 

4 Margaret Rose has turned for 

‘to the church. It is believed that she 

at again, only less publicly than on 

sions. 

those from whom she may have 

Jinsel is the Rev. Simon Phipps, 

F Trinity College at Cambridge. 

) jean ex-guards officer, with a long, 


ur years old. He is related to the 
nghorne family of Virginia. Joyce 
he monologist who appeared on 
‘\ast winter, is his aunt. The Rev- 
n is not listed in Who’s Who and is 
ins a young man about town. He 
distinction in the last war, in 
von the Military Cross. When the 
he took holy orders. He has been 
) footlights curate because he has 
mrvevues staged by the Cambridge 
n, a theatrical association at the 
-|d written lyrics for them. He has 
ics in a successful London musical 
Pe ay Plain. 
© Margaret heard him preach re- 
ain Empire Youth Service she at- 
/Portsea at St. Mary’s Church. St. 
|} known as a nursery for bishops. 
‘Ji zymen destined for high office have 
st of their ministry there, including 
si 0s Garbell and Lang. 
a rend Simon was one of the princess’ 
ahe gala performance at the Sadlers’ 
Hater on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
er. Princess Margaret has visited 
Cambridge with her mother and 
hhim at hunt balls, but he is seldom 
. He hovers on the edge of the 
le. In it but not of it. When he was 
by reporters about his friendship 
rincess, the bachelor Guardsman- 
son replied, “Princess Margaret is 
out person.” 
y which the princess attends is 
ith interest, and speculation always 
dput whether there are any possible 
ong the young men she sees. 
e now escorting the princess about 
Dominic Elliot—usually called 
a tall, dark and handsome young 
enty-five who is the second son of 
ad Countess of Minto. Another is 
ton, also good-looking, very fair 
inherited fortune. He is thirty-five 
and has been the Earl of Wilton 
s six. He lives in Ramsbury Manor, 
most beautiful Restoration houses 
and is not often seen in the West 
whirl. 
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st and most amusing of her part- 
ather on the “‘old faithful’ basis 
is Billy Wallace, who is as close to 
erican as any of her squires with 
on, perhaps, of the Reverend Simon 
ly Wallace is the stepson of the 
journalist, Herbert Agar, former ed- 
Louisville Courier-Journal. He is 
illion-pound fortune ($2,800,000) 


mh Minister of Transport. Billy 
e/ an expert polo player, has been a 
and now works for the Silver City 


nket, thirty-two-year-old Deputy 
x (the Queen’s Household—who took 
higost from Peter Townsend—has been 
nd}f the princess since her childhood, 
ught by some to be a likely candi- 
Bithe princess’ circle of admirers is 
losing in as, one by one, men who 
ared to be in first place as suitors 
“hed to the altar with other brides. 
Jutances say there is no doubt that at 
it}in their long friendship Princess 
arjand the Earl of Dalkeith contem- 
i tirriage. Johnny Dalkeith, however, 
edjane McNeil, a onetime Hartnell 
I, 10 had frequently shown dresses to 
rinjss and her mother. The Marquis of 
ifo/—Sonhy—married Susan Hornby. 
Bet was godmother to their 
rat} who died. 
| 


Lord Ogilvy seemed to have the inside track 
for a time; then he wed Virginia Ryan, an 
American heiress and granddaughter of Otto 
H. Kahn. Lord Hambleden started on a world 
tour, after a farewell party attended by Prin- 
cess Margaret, but he got no farther than 
Italy. At a cocktail party in Rome he met a 
tall, slim, dark Italian girl, Donna Maria 
Carmelia, and she became his bride. 

The latest to disappear from the “‘Margaret 
Circle” is Colin Tennant, whose country wed- 
ding to pretty Lady Anne Coke (pronounced 
Cook!) has been one of the events of the sea- 
son. Princess Margaret, wearing navy blue 
with a neat little white hat, attended the wed- 
ding with her mother. 

Repeatedly the rumor continues that Mar- 
garet Rose would like to visit the United 
States. Here she would surely be the guest of 
Sharman Douglas, the pretty daughter of a 
former U.S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, who, with the princess and some 
others, once danced a cancan at a party in Lon- 
don, astonishing many of their elders. Miss 
Douglas has remained a close friend. Among 
other Americans whom the princess admires is 
Danny Kaye, the actor, and Eddie Fisher, who 
has sung for her. Should she make such a trip, 
being officially entertained in Washington and 
New York as she would be, and visiting Holly- 
wood studios as undoubtedly she would wish 
to do, and should she, during the stay in 
America, fall in love with an American, could 
she marry him? 

Probably not. 

“The man Margaret marries,” a palace of- 
ficial has explained, “will either come from the 
British nobility or be elevated to it after mar- 
riage, just as Philip of Greece became Duke of 
Edinburgh. That means you can count out 
foreigners.”” Most Americans feel that no 
worth-while young American man would go 
to England to live and subordinate his career 
to marriage. Nor do they feel she would fit 
into the rather average life which most up- 
and-coming Americans must lead. Hence they 
feel an American marriage is doubtful. Mean- 
while, the only truly eligible foreigners—those 
of royal blood—are a dwindling group, rarely 
mentioned nowadays as possibilities. 

What lies ahead for Margaret? 

Margaret has taken to driving the royal cars 
in London, a chauffeur beside her, a lady in 
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waiting behind. When she drives to the coun- 
try for weekends, she uses her own Rolls- 
Royce, PM 6450 (PM for Princess Margaret, 
of course). Out-of-town weekends are often 
visits at the home of Lord Porchester’s par- 
ents (his father is the sixth earl of Carnarvon) 
at Highclere Castle, Newbury, Berkshire, or to 
Billy Wallace’s mother and stepfather in 
Sussex. Usually these are house parties to 
which a group of young people are invited. 


0, mornings in the country, if there is a 
hunt to be seen off, Margaret is always up 
early to see it, though she never rides to 
hounds. When indoors, like any lonely teen- 
ager, she spends much of her time listening to 
records on high fidelity. She will play the 
piano for friends at the drop of a hat, but is 
not so ready to burst into song. 

The princess, of course, never goes any- 
where unaccompanied; never drives to the 
country alone. Besides Miss Peake, there are 
two honorary ladies in waiting—the former 
Jennifer Bevan (now married to Captain 
Lowther and seldom called on because she has 
two small children) and Lady Elizabeth 
Cavendish, daughter of the Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

One of the ladies must always be in attend- 
ance and, however weary or footsore she may 
be, the lady in waiting on duty cannot go 
home until her princess does. Today Iris 
Peake’s duties are much lighter than they were 
when Jennifer Bevan was lady in waiting and 
the princess went dancing almost nightly, 
often until three or four A.M. 

Princess Margaret pays Miss Peake £500 a 
year from her own official allowance, which is 
£6000 yearly. In her lapel, Miss Peake wears a 
small diamond clip with the letter M. This is 
her badge of office and a personal gift from the 
royal family. 

When a friend wishes to invite the princess 
to dinner or to speak with her on the tele- 
phone, there is no difficulty at all in reaching 
Clarence House. (Telephone number, White- 
hall 3822.) It is virtually impossible, however, 
to speak to royalty unless the person calling is 
unmistakably recognized by a series of staff 
members, eventually reaching Miss Peake. 
Even when the caller is known, he or she prob- 
ably will be asked to replace the receiver and 
await a return call from Clarence House. 
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“And what's your wife’s hobby?” 
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If the call is returned, it will be in Iris Peake’s 
sweet, gracious voice. After a few words, the 
caller will be put through to the princess. Per- 
haps a theater party is suggested. Margaret 
Rose will ask who else is to be there, and make 
a friendly, noncommittal reply. Before the in- 
vitation is accepted, the party must be offi- 
cially approved; she never dines in public or 
goes to a theater without first getting the 
palace O.K. 

Should she accept an invitation to dinner, it 
will be a party for four, six or eight. There are 
no téte-a-tétes. She will arrive with her lady in 
waiting and perhaps one or two friends. In- 
variably she wears a plain dinner frock and no 
jewelry save her five-stranded necklace of 
pearls. Of late Margaret Rose seems to have 
gone in for rather middle-aged colors in her 
gowns. One of the newest is of lilac satin, 
beautifully trimmed with crystal beads and 
worn with a lilac tulle scarf. At the Café de 
Paris, with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Lord 
Mountbatten, Margaret Rose appeared in 
black velvet—another break with precedent, 
for the younger royalties never wear black ex- 
cept when the country is in mourning. 

What really lies ahead for Princess Mar- 
garet? Does past history of the royal family 
suggest anything? 

There are two elderly ladies, one living in 
Surrey, one in Yorkshire, who perhaps better 
than any of her contemporaries understand 
Princess Margaret’s perplexities. 

The princess royal, Margaret’s Aunt Mary, 
was married to Lord Lascelles at twenty-five. 
(At one time her name had been linked with 
the then Lord Blandford, Sonny’s father. It is 
interesting to note that ‘“‘an engagement was 
confidently expected.”” He, too, married some- 
body else.) 

The princess royal’s wedding took place 
with all the usual regal splendor, crowds lining 
the Mall, having sat up all night to see her go 
by. But some remember the sad little face of 
the bride as she passed into the Abbey. It was 
a “duty” marriage, generally known to have 
turned out unhappily. Lascelles, called 
“Lucky” by his stag-party friends, soon set- 
tled down to the life he loved, which Mary de- 
tested—the rough, tough life of the north 
country, shooting, riding to hounds, spending 
evenings at the village pub. “Lucky” Lascelles 
hated London and would never go there if he 
could help it. Silent, shy, excruciatingly dowdy, 
the princess royal was, during those years, 
very much in the background. 

Two sons were born, the present Earl of 
Harewood and the Hon. Gerald. Both married 
commoners. The present Countess of Hare- 
wood is the daughter of an Austrian refugee 
who worked in a Regent Street music shop. 


The earl died in 1947. Since then the princess 
royal has frequently been seen about London, 
where she uses the old green Daimler which 
her mother, Queen Mary, made famous. From 
the sad-faced, self-effacing matron she has 
emerged a woman of great charm and ele- 
gance. Her daughters-in-law have obviously 
taken her wardrobe in hand. She appears at 
Ascot race meetings and court functions 
beautifully dressed, splendid in a tiara and 
jewels at court balls. 

She still lives at Harewood House, near 
Harrowgate in Yorkshire. It is one of the 
stateliest of England’s stately homes. She 
opens it—all of it, including her own private 
apartments—two days a week at two shillings 
and sixpence a visitor. She is devoted to her 
daughters-in-law, and they to her, and their 
children are an immense pleasure to her. The 
princess royal is at last having a little fun. 

Princess Patricia, now Lady Ramsay, at 
sixty-nine is seldom seen at fashionable func- 
tions. She lives with her husband, Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Alexander Robert Maule Ramsay, in 
retirement in a modest but beautiful home in 
Surrey, 27 miles southwest of London. As 
Princess Pat, a granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria, she was born in Buckingham Palace, 
and grew up to be easily the loveliest of them 
all at court. Her father, the handsome, sol- 
dierly Duke of Connaught, was brother to 
King Edward VII. The princess loved fun and 
gay parties, and on many occasions eyebrows 
were raised at her daring goings-on. 

She was tall and slender, with piquant 
features and great animation. She was said to 
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HOLLYWOOD DISCOVERY! 
A non-drying spray-set with 
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have received many proposals of marriage 
from eligible courtiers. She blithely, firmly 
turned them away, insisting she would marry 
only for love. Then a young naval officer, 
Commander the Hon. Alexander Ramsay, be- 
came her father’s aide-de-camp. He was ex- 
tremely good-looking in a lean, sportsmanlike 
way, and he and Princess Pat were seen to- 
gether a good deal. During World War I she 
waited for him while he covered himself with 
glory and decorations. Like Group Captain 


Townsend, he came back with the glamour of 


a war hero. 

When he asked her to marry him, she ac- 
cepted. Then, because of the opposition of her 
mother, the duchess, the engagement was 
broken off. The duchess relented on her 
deathbed and later the 
engagement was re- 
announced. 

The marriage was a 
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LADIES’ HOME J 


News that a trip to East Africa j) 
planned for Margaret Rose this Septen| 
stirred new speculations. Already in 
Salaam gaily colored khangas (the 
dresses of African women) are being s¢ 
the slogan ““Welcome Princess.” Gove 
House there is being refurnished with 
and curtains from London, and a ne 
added at a cost of £60,000. The plans 
the princess to travel by airplane on 
stage of her journey and then pick 
royal yacht, Brittania, somewhere in 
dian Ocean. ‘ 

Gowns for the princess to wear ar 
designed by Norman Hartnell in Lond 
by Dior and Desses in Paris (on the g 
the Duchess of Kent). The London 4, 
Simone Miri 
making her hg 
princess will be) 
panied by 
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“I'm in love with Lustre-Net!’’ 


a 


sensation, since Ram- 
say was a commoner, 
though his father 
traced descent from 
Robert the Bruce. The 
thirty-three-year-old 
bride and her com- 
mander were married 
in Westminster Abbey 


The common idea that success spoils 
people by making them vain, ego- 
tistic and self-complacent is errone- 


ous; on the contrary, it makes them, 


for the most part, humble, tolerant 
and kind. Failure makes people bitter 


and cruel. 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
The Summing Up 
(Doubleday & Company, Inc.) 
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says ANITA EKBERG, co-starring in 


“BACK FROM ETERNITY” 
An RKO-Radio Picture 


New SUPER-SOFT | (1 /\//— Vet 


Keeps hair in place the Hollywood way— 
without stiffness or stickiness, for it 
contains not one single drop of lacquer. 
Leaves hair soft, shining! 


Actually helps prevent dryness with 
lanolin esters! Helps preserve softness 
in your hair. 
Quick-sets pin-curls in damp or dry hair 
... ends sleeping on pins! A quick spray 

$1.25 plus tax. By the makers of 


and curls and waves dry in a jiffy, 
At 
i 
Lustre-Creme Shampoo 


brush out softly. 
oe heu) Lustne-Ne& recommended by 


Top Hollywood Movie Stars 





THERE ARE 2 LUSTRE-NETS 


SUPER-SOFT— gentle control for 
loose, casual hair-do’s. Spray 

on after combing. 

REGULAR—extra control for hard-to- 


Any pin-curl style hai . > 
sets faster, manages manage hair, or curly hair-do’s, 
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easier, lasts longer! ] 
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5% oz.—a full ounce more... Only 






with King George and 
Queen Mary there to 
give them their bless- 
ing. Almost immediately it was announced 
that the princess would be known thereafter 
as Lady Patricia Ramsay. 

They have lived very quietly ever since. 
Their only child, now Capt. Alexander Arthur 
Alfonso David Ramsay, is in the Grenadier 
Guards. 

If there is a moral in these two stories for 
the Princess Margaret, she has ample time to 
ponder over it. She knows both ladies well. 

There is another possibility. Whitehall and 
Buckingham Palace officials have discussed 
from time to time the proposal that a governor- 
generalship of one of the dominions be be- 
stowed upon her. Such an assignment is con- 
sidered by many of her friends to be a lonely 
task for a vivacious young woman. Besides, 
the empire is shrinking. 


“| HATED MY LOOKS—UNTIL I LOST 40 POUN 
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morning and take to work with me. I carried 
them in my knitting bag—alternated them 
during the entire diet.” 


(1) Calories 
Hard-cookedieggs(2). ....... .- 150 
Quartered tomato with salt and 
Pepper (I) erm ky os etme et em 30 
Cucumber slices (wrapped in waxed 
paper—!4 cucumber) ...... 10 


Fresh fruit—an apple, pear, peach, small 
bunch of grapes, orange, tangerine, 
etc. ‘Calories varied according to 


which fruit I had, but averaged”. . . 75 
265 

(2) 
Creamed cottage cheese (8 0z.). . . . . 300 


“T ate it right out of the container. 
Sometimes in the morning I’d mix it 
with chopped chives or minced onion 
or add flavor with celery, onion or 
garlic salt (no calories). When I felt 
like splurging (!) I’d add two table- 
spoons of fruit juice (strawberry, 
pineapple, orange) which added a 
few calories.” 


Connie’s Diet Dinners 
All medium servings, unless otherwise specified 


Monday Calories 
Broiled'chicken@e, 27.5. csi. a atl0 
Steamed spinach, lemon (144 cup) . .. 30 
Broileditomato 48a 45. oe a. eres 
Lettuce-and-cucumber salad, lemon . . 15 
Fruit-flavored gelatin(44 cup) .. . . 100 
Teajwithlemon:... "seo eat eae 
345 
Tuesday 
Broiled lean lamb chops (2) sy. 200 


String beans and mushrooms (14 cup) . 30 
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they fulfill any 
function. The | 
Ceylon visit di 
appear to have achieved much. W 
change in government there, anothe 
tour planned for the queen mother to ¢ 
exhibition in Colombo in the spring | 
has been indefinitely postponed. 
Meanwhile, Margaret Rose and her 
rage are expected to depart for East| 
about the middle of September. She 
Mauritius, Zanzibar, Tanganyika and 
There will be official receptions, para 
gala evenings at all these stops. O 
the princess might have opportuni 
ing, on their own ground, eligible 
officers of the British Army, the Ri 
and the Air Force. > | 
As she tries on the new gowns af, 
and prepares to pack her bags, speci 
once again in the air. What lies ahead f 


Lettuce-and-tomato salad, lemon . . 
Stewed apricots (unsweetened— 4 cup 
Coffee, plain 


Wednesday 

Broiled steak. =... . 37 
Steamed carrots (14 cup), | pat butter . 
Lettuce, tomato and cucumber salad . 
Orange 
Coffee with milk, no sugar . .... 


Thursday 

Beef bouillon (44 cup) . : . =e 
Cottage cheese (6 tablespoons) 

Pear halves (2, nonsweetened). . . - 


Melba toast (2 slices). . = 5 2umme 
Milk (8 oz.) 

Friday 

Chicken consommé (14 cup) . . « + 
Broiled fillet of flounder (2 slices), lemo 
Peas and carrots (44 cup) ...-=->. 
Baked potato (14) with 4% pat butter 
Coffee with milk, no sugar . . ..: 
Saturday 


Beef bouillon (44 cup) ......: 

Bacon (2 crisp slices), tomato and chick f 
sandwich, rye toast oe 

Milk (8 oz.) 


Sunday 

Roast beef (2 medium slices) . . « + 
Broiled tomato ..... | =e 
Lettuce-and-cucumber salad, lemon . 
Fruit-flavored gelatin (14 cup) 

Tea with lemon . 




































nt. Explanation was one of the 
was most insistent to avoid. 
ed now to the whistle of a nearing 
xoressed her foot on the gas. Joan’s 
oming in. She must be on the plat- 
© Pet the “poor little thing.” 
+ had already left its few passengers 
Ellen drew up beside the platform. 
of/em had been greeted and taken to 
icles. There remained only two, a 
irl. 
q arey thought she recognized the 
. fair lad, son of a young divorced 
o looked more like his sister. His 
wacardi. Spanish or Italian father, she 
bid. But he looked pure Anglo- 
Ven Ellen waved, the girl moved un- 
ly meet her, the boy following. He 
icitly come hatless and in shorts to 
one who had failed to arrive. The 
don his almost flaxen hair. 
ylarling! I am so sorry to be late.” 
in only just left,” Joan answered 


An. ” 
the suitcase in the trunk, shall I, 


- (mn her since she was four years old 
e¢ living abroad.” 

d kissed the young girl and led her 
. Alan stood beside them to say 
9y oan thanking him again in a soft 


eaven she’s shy ! Ellen rejoiced. Not 
‘ise forthright young extroverts who 
2\+ in their teeth and rattle all day long. 

tched them go. His eyes were blue 


nd lung. She blushed, smiled, was 
gay. There was a feeling of invisible 


a Joan,”’ Ellen teased. 
»| said nothing, so that Ellen shot her 
ok. She had taken off her hat and 


ll probably ask her to change it, 


i came down from her bedroom in 
ite frock, Robert made nothing of 
e kissed her shyly. Would he be as 
it|this girl as he was with her? Ellen 


, Glad to have you here, Joan. 
urself at home, you know,” and 


tu) be reassuring to “‘the child,” per- 
n thought. Better than being fussed 
B) rather hard to take, if you had any 
fu ense of your own sad importance... 
intic heroine notions—the way I had 
! \s her age. 

- ‘W the girl’s dark eyes moving from 
rtiid her and away as though in a de- 
1 irch. 

» sizing us up, Ellen thought uncom- 
I hope she'll get going with the young 
9! must encourage Alan Cardi. I hate to 
le, bseryation. 

said early, and with authority, 
“etter turn in, Joan. You're tired. 
bhj journey and all that sea air will put 
> ep ina jiffy, old girl.” 

> nt obediently and Ellen followed her 
t/pretty bedroom, which looked out to 
-t_ped dunes and glimpses of blue sea. 
I 2ttled herself in a chair, Joan on the 
Over bed. It was obviously a time for 


IT WAS THE NIGHTINGALE 
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confidences, for intimacy. She laid her hand 
upon the girl’s, half buried in the bedcovers. 
It felt smooth and cool. 

“This must be a difficult time for you, 
Joanie.” 

“The worst was going back to school... . 
right afterward.” 

“T know. Robert and your mother’s friends 
in Paris seemed to think it best for you to fin- 
ish out your year ——” 

“Shall I be going back there, do you think?” 


E;tien was shocked at her own complete 
negligence. Had she discussed Joan’s future at 
all with Robert? She thought not. 

“We must talk that over—all three of us,”’ 
she said with a false air of omniscience. “‘Rob- 
ert usually has his plans laid out pretty well 
ahead.” 

Joan let out a breath she must have been 
holding in suspense and her shoulders sagged. 

““Meanwhile”—Ellen smiled resolutely— 
“‘we must see that you have a wonderful sum- 
mer vacation. This is only July. There’s a nice 
crowd of young people here—children of my 
own friends ——” 

“They'll all know each other terribly well. 
First names, all the little things that have been 
going on. I shall be quite out of it. They'll be 
polite and . . . drop me. I know. I’ve been 
through it. I’m rather scared of them, sister.” 

“Won’t you call me ‘Ellen’? I hate that 
‘sister-—makes me feel like a nun.” 

The soft eyes lifted their lashes, smiled 
faintly, fell. The soft voice spoke her name 
shyly once, “Ellen.” 

“You weren’t afraid of Alan Cardi, were 
you?” 

“N-no. But I don’t think he’s like the 
others.” 

“Now, Joan, how can you possibly know 
that?” 

“He’s ... different. Like me.” 

“But you’re not, darling. Only rather more 
attractive than most of the girls. As for Alan, 
he’s only one of a dozen and I think you won’t 
find him so different from them. Shall I ask 
him here?” 

“He said he’d come for me,” Joan mur- 
mured, blushing. 

“Oho! And when?” 

“Tomorrow. He’ll take me to the beach. 
And do we belong to the club... Ellen?” 

“Of course we do. Family membership. 
Why, Joan, you’re launched already. What 
does any girl need but a handsome escort?” 

But the next afternoon at tea with Mrs. 
Long, Ellen was not so confident concerning 
Joan’s launching. Mary Long was large and 
generous. She was always eating or drinking 
something with an air of casual and practiced 
industry. 

“IT saw your little niece, Ellen.” 

‘“‘Robert’s stepsister. She’s been living all 
over Europe.” 

“‘U-uh. She was on the beach. Sweet-look- 
ing child.” 

“Tsn’t she?” 

“‘She was with the Cardi boy.” 

‘Alan. I know him very slightly. His moth- 
er’s charming.” 

“Oh, very.” Too much emphasis, perhaps, 
thought Ellen. 

Another guest arrived and it wasn’t until 
she was about to leave that Ellen heard again 
of Alan Cardi. 

‘“___ that Cardi boy 

She was passing a couple standing on the 
terrace when she caught the name. She 
paused. 

“Alan Cardi?” she asked, as though she had 
heard the first part of the sentence. 

“That you, Ellen? Haven’t seen you since 
Pat’s party. Yes. He’s an odd child, isn’t he?” 

“In what way? I mean, I hardly know him.” 

“He doesn’t seem to mix. I think Fran 
Cardi’s quite unhappy about it. She’s had a 
hard-enough time getting herself accepted. I 
mean, the other kids don’t seem to include 
him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh... that touch of the exotic, probably. 
You know how parochial and narrow these 
youngsters are. His father, you know—Span- 





ish or Italian. He’s a bit too elaborate and 
formal—stuffed shirt, my Phyl says.” 

“Shy, probably.” 

“We-l-l. But when he wants something he 
goes for it. He won the tennis cup last year. 
And I hear he’s gifted.” 

“In what way?” 

““He’s a born actor. You didn’t see our 
Little Theater group performance last August, 
did you?” 

“No.” 

“He was the leading juvenile. He wasn’t 
seventeen then. Professional! I ask you! I be- 
lieve he’s been invited to a screen test by one of 
the big movie people—that’s the rumor.” 

Ellen went home thoughtfully. Not Rob- 
ert’s “cup of tea,” certainly, this beau of 
Joan’s. And found Alan with Joan on her own 
front step. 

She stayed to chat with them She liked the 
boy. The quaint formality, those blue and 
ardent eyes. Intense. Eyes that have hands, she 
thought. Grasping eyes. What nonsense! She 
went into the house and allowed herself im- 
mediately to forget both “the children.”’ Bath- 
ing, changing for dinner, she dreamed. She 
dreamed, not knowing what she dreamed. .. . 

There was a night, a mountain night...a 


campfire ...a horse’s bell tinkling... stars... 
intense blue eyes... 
“Ellen, is the Cardi boy expecting to be 


asked for dinner?” 

“Cardi?” She started and half turned from 
her mirror. 

“Somehow I’d rather he wouldn’t stay,” 
said Robert. 

She felt suddenly defiant, as though a 
long-repressed anger had been released. 


When one subdues men by force, 
they do not submit to him in heart, 
but because not strong enough to re- 
sist. When one subdues men by vir- 
tue, they are pleased to the heart’s 
core, and sincerely submit. 

MENCIUS 


“I’ve already asked him.” She was so as- 
tonished by her own lie that she held her 
breath. Robert’s face had flushed. He gave 
her a quick look, but said nothing. She was on 
her way to the door to make good her false- 
hood. 

The dinner was not a social success. Robert 
was quiet, using his preoccupied ‘‘Yes”’ and 
“No.” Joan, shy and troubled. The Cardi boy, 
entirely absorbed in Joan. His outer manners 
were perfect, but his real interest in his host 
and hostess was quite obviously nil. That he 
was afraid of Robert and of herself, she found 
quite obvious. He was trying unconsciously to 
forget that they existed. She wondered if per- 
haps, even at seventeen, he might be a trifle 
dangerous . . . strong wine for this shy, inex- 
perienced girl. His eyes upon Joan, and 
hers . . . so womanish! 

It was the height of the season and Ellen 
was very active with her outside interests and 
her inner preoccupations. She allowed herself 
to forget Joan as much as possible. This was 
not difficult, as the girl met her friends— 
Ellen supposed she had many—at the beach or 
the club and rarely brought any one of them 
to the house. Ellen had not yet discussed 
Joan’s future with Robert, who was commuting 
twice a week to and from the hot city and 
seemed to leave all Hampton activities to 
her... until one afternoon. A Saturday. This 
was toward the end of summer—September— 
and a day of heavy fog. 

Robert, it seemed, had lost a walking stick 
somewhere on top of a dune. He was a man 
who cared for his possessions and this one 
was a favorite. 

“TI know exactly where it is, Ellen—up there 
beside the old beach house. I sat there to 
smoke a pipe and laid the stick down.” He 
paused and added wistfully, “Feel like coming 
with me?” 
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““No, dear. I’ve things to do in the house.” 

She watched him shoulder his way across 
the rough fields through the fog—a stanch 
figure of a man, physically solid and efficient, 
but to her someone in a mist,who seemed to 
be groping like a lost man. She sighed, smiled 
and went about her duties. She settled com- 
fortably with her knitting. She would soon 
finish Robert’s pull-over. 

A few dreams later the door opened and 
was slammed shut. Robert came in, flung 
down the recovered cane in the stair closet 
and marched toward her. He stopped and 
stood in angry bulk. His square, regular face 
was red. 

“You won’t believe it, Ellen—what I saw.” 

She laid down her work, took off her 
glasses to study him. 

“Why, Rob, you’re furious !” 

“Tm shocked.” 

“What on earth—shocked in a fog on the 
top of a sand dune?” 

Robert went to the mantel, found his pipe, 
filled it, lit it, walked to and fro, came back. 

‘““Look,” he said, puffed, went on, ‘‘this 
isn’t funny. I found my cane, stood there for a 
few minutes. The fog was shifting about. I 
thought there was no one on the beach. Then 
I saw a couple in bathing suits running along 
close to the water. I’d see them vaguely and 
lose them. They were youngsters running 
hand in hand. They got to the place where the 
boardwalk comes down from the bathhouse. I 
couldn’t see them for a bit, then the wind tore 
a big clean hole in the fog—and there they 
were. Joan and the Cardi boy ——”’ 

He paused. 

“Well?” Ellen asked in a strangely suffering 
suspense. 

“They were in each other’s arms. They were 
kissing. Don’t laugh! It wasn’t just kid stuff. 
They were close—from the lips down— 
wrapped against each other, and it was...a 
kiss. It lasted, Ellen. | might have counted 
twenty slowly before the fog rolled back... 
and they weren’t finished with it then.” 

Ellen heard herself speaking from the heart 
of a dréam, in a voice she had never before 
used for Robert. 

“They are in love.” 

He stared. “In Jove ? Ellen! The girl’s four- 
teen. Fourteen!” 

“Juliet was fourteen. And I think Tris- 
tan ——” 

“Juliet ... who?... Oh, that one! We’re 
not living in medieval Verona—or on the 
mythical coast of Cornwall—or wherever. 
This is Hampton, Long Island, and my kid 
sister is an American schoolgirl about as ready 
for being what’s called ‘in love’ as a tadpole!” 

‘““You are wrong, Rob. She’s ready... . Ten 
years from now she’ll know more, of course. 
She’ll be in many ways more mature—in ev- 
ery way but one. But not if she lives to be one 
hundred will she ever be more emotionally 
ready for the true, selfless, happy loving of a 
man... ofachild. At her age it is a matter of 
unthinking simplicity, as I believe it should 
be. Now she is ignorant, I grant you, of com- 
petition, sensual knowledge, or jealousy, sus- 
picion, of fear, ambition, hurt pride.” Ellen 
had closed her eyes and was telling a rosary 
of memories. She came back. *‘And I like this 
boy. I think he’s the right one for Joan.” 

“You always had a weakness for blue-eyed 
boys, didn’t you, Ell?” 


As though caught in a crime, her heart 
turned over. He couldn’t know. Not possibly. 
It had been years before Robert . . . years be- 
fore she had even met Robert. The boy —— 
Then she almost laughed aloud at her own 
absurdity. Robert had blue eyes! And he was 
teasing her. She felt her cheeks grow warm. 

He bent and kissed her, a rare sudden 
gesture like that of a shy boy. ‘‘Blushing! But 
you were twenty-five when you were married 
to me, my pet.” 

“Robert, dear’’—her hands were shaking— 
“can’t we leave it to them? Let’s don’t inter- 
fere. Give them a chance.” 

“For what? You know darn well for what! 
No, ma’am. Not my sister. I’m going to give 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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_ To get the very best Italian spaghetti, you capt t0 
Ga * at a charming little restaurant in the heart of ible 
. or you can have a famous Italian chef fix) 


you right at home! 


One taste of Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti and Meat Bale 
you —there’s something magic about the way a true 
chef makes spaghetti. 








Each delicate strand is cooked to perfect tendernes 
And the sauce! Ripe red tomatoes slow-simmered, tijill 
with delightful Italian spices . . . 





The meat balls, too, so skillfully cooked — plump, 9 
nicely browned to keep in all the pure beef goodness. |7 


Mm-m-m. Nice you don’t have to go all the way to Nis 
to enjoy this Italian favorite! You can serve it in minut}) 


Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti and Meat Balls is reé 
heat. Cans of 2 or 5 servings each. Just 13¢ a serving. « ‘i 


real Italian-style | 
CHEF BOY-AR-DEE* 
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wm. V'll telephone Miss Fuller. St. 
re my sister went. Joan was en- 
hen she was four years old. I'll 
=r to take her a few days—it won’t 
!—before school opens. She can 
er studies—bound to be behind 
ith that hoppity-skip European 
hat will give her time to come to 
senses. The boy has hypnotized 
is type.” 

know hers?” Ellen murmured 
heard. 

ith Fran’s record. And the fa- 
jad two wives since the divorce 
| yught to have had ten husbands.” 
‘iknow you knew them. But, Rob, 
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ped his fingers. “I won’t have 
e with him. Believe me. I’m not 
t that. Trouble is the thing he 
4. He’s built for easy grades, my 
‘lide out from under gracefully. 
ee her some of that experience you 
dssn’t need.” 

ie her head. Robert was right. Joan 
o n, but the boy was still a child. 
fiof authority. There was, too, that 
fe play-actor. She thought, He 
2) up against Robert’s ultimatum. 
eit. He may even be glad to be free. 
ayady begin to be too much for him. 
ground against his shoals—not 
eh there for her cargo of feeling. 
imilence, at an immense distance 

































d now, from Robert and the 
tive room, she felt herself wait- 
“ittle cabin on the mountainside. 
jar the pine cones dropping on the 
tliwind moving . . . a stream rattling 
s} He” was coming to tell her that 
sild change him. If they must say 
ow, there was a future they con- 
Noone could take the future out of 
1inds. Nor the past. As for the pres- 
Id be magnanimous, let the poor 
ory in their power over that pin- 

e. For Ellen and for her lover life 

ie) stay. It would go on—go on —— 
d waited... . And Joan? Poor lit- 


asted no time. He paced the ter- 
i young people appeared, stop- 
th gate to make their arrangements 
meeting. And then he pounced. 
urned to leave. Joan had already 


ein, I want to talk to you.” 

uspecting, smiling, went at once to 
and Ellen, in her chair near one 
le ce windows, waited in strained 


a irly long interview conducted on 
1. high hedge gave privacy from any 
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talk to Joan?’ and he made one request: ‘May 
I see Joan myself at least once, if she’s to leave 
so soon?’ No real American boy would have 
asked permission—you know that.” 

“Did you agree?”’ 

“Certainly. I didn’t lay down any ultima- 
tum. It was just a warning, you understand. I 
was waiting to see if any sterner measures 
might be necessary. They aren’t. But not on 
the beach, I told him. Here, this evening. Oh, 
we may leave them alone quite safely now, I 
am certain. The boy’s ashamed of himself.” 

“Did he seem so?” 

“Quite, I assure you. I told him I didn’t 
want to go to his mother about it, and that 
scared him plenty. Fran seems to have the 
whip hand. Well, she’s a woman of vast experi- 
ence with the male animal. She’s probably got 
him kennel-broken.” 

‘““Must I talk to Joan?” 

“Well . . . it was his request.’ Then, recog- 
nizing that withdrawal, he took her burden 
upon himself. “If you won’t, I will.” 

“Td rather you would, Robert. She’s your 
responsibility and I’m afraid I’m... on her 
side.” 

“She hasn’t got one, darling. O.K.... Ask 
her to come down now, will you? Get it over. 
You'll have to pick up the pieces tomorrow 
when I go back to town. I'll telephone Miss 
Fuller at once. Joan had better get off on 
Monday.” 

“Oh, Rob! So soon? Will that be necessary 
now? I hate her to feel in disgrace . . . thrown 
out... punished!”’ 

“It’s more than necessary. It’s vital. And it 
won't do her a bit of harm to feel . . . pun- 
ished, as you put it. She’s way ahead of her- 
self. Moreover, if we give them time, they’ll 
stage some sort of underground activity. 
Strike while the iron is hot, I say—or cooled 
off, more exactly.” 

“Then you don’t really trust him?” 

‘“We-l-l... up to a certain point. But if he 
has time to talk things over with her Man 
is a weak vessel, my dear. Besides, they’re only 
children and candy tastes good—especially 
stolen candy, you remember.” 

After his interview with Joan, Robert was a 
very much shaken executive. He came up- 
stairs flushed, rubbing his chin, and closed the 
bedroom door carefully. 

“Well, I hope I'll never have to go through 
anything like that again!’’ he groaned sotto 
voce. 

*‘Oh, Rob, was she terribly cut up?” 

“Darned if I know how she felt, and if I 
know why she made me feel so—so inferior. 
She just sat and listened to me with her eyes 
as big as saucers and about as expressive. 
She said what you said, practically: “We love 
each other.’ That was all she did say. Rather, 
she repeated it three or four times.” He 
groaned again, more loudly. “I felt bad 
enough as it was. It’s a rotten job, being a 
substitute father. And I can’t seem to show 
the kid how much I feel for her. | wanted to 
take her on my lap and pet her, but ” He 
shrugged unhappily, lowering his eyes from 
Ellen’s fixed regard. “She agreed that if I 
wanted her to go away to school at once, 











"The «dds aren’t too bad-—twy « ” 


she’d go. She wouldn’t really want to stay 
here, in my house, after our talk. She got that 
over in one short sentence of words of one 
syllable, looking right at me. . . . Oh, she 
would see Alan, of course, and discuss the mat- 
ter with him. Please note she didn’t ask permis- 
sion. She spoke quite as if he’d been her hus- 
band for years. I told her he had come to 
heel—well, I didn’t put it quite like shat—and 
she went as white as sand. Anger, I think. And 
just kept looking at me. Didn’t say a word.” 

“She didn’t believe you.” 

“I’m afraid not. Well, I’ll leave it to Cardi. 
He has persuasive eyes, eh, Ellen? Blue! And 
aren't they? They don’t come any bluer.” 

““Sometimes,” she murmured, and added in 
her secret mind, Once. 


A: supper Ellen and Robert talked. Joan 
ate very little, but drank water frequently in 
sips. Her eyes were listening and she couldn’t 
seem to keep her lips in line. 

Alan appeared at about half past eight while 
they were having coffee. He was provided with 
a cup. Robert was very direct, very kind, made 
no bones about coming to the point. 

“There’s nothing tragic about any of this, 
you know, kids. It’s just common sense. 
You’ve got your lives before you.” 

Alan smiled, his eyes glittering like sun- 
struck sea water. But Joan was grave and 
white. Neither of them, however, really said 
anything at all. Robert did all the talking with 
small help from his wife. At last he rose. 
“Come into the study, Ellen. I’ve a letter to 
write and I'll need some help from you. See 
you later, Alan... Joan.” 

Ellen rose. She gave the two young faces a 
swift searching look, but could make nothing 
of them. Joan had begun to look dazed. Ter- 
ribly tired. The boy was wary, she fancied, and 
in a queer, brilliant fashion, scared. 

By ten o'clock he had left, not waiting to 
say good night to Robert and Ellen. Joan ran 
swiftly upstairs. Half an hour later Ellen 
knocked at her door and was told to please 
come in. 

The girl lay awake and pale against her pil- 
low. Ellen sat near the foot of the bed to face 
her. 

“You’re not unhappy, darling? Don’t take 
it all too hard. Robert is just being extra care- 
ful, you know.” 

“Tam angry with Robert,” she said with all 
her usual gentleness. “Not because of Alan 
and me.” She brushed away an invisible cob- 
web with one smooth young hand. “‘That’s all 
right. But I don’t like being sent away to 
school. Miss Fuller will think ——’’ Her eyes 
brimmed over. 

“No, no, Joan, darling. I am writing to her. 
I am telling her a story about having to shut 
up the cottage here and I'll meet you in Balti- 
more about shopping. Believe me, it will be all 
right.” 

“Oh, Ellen, thanks a million! That is sweet 
of you.” 

She looked much happier, and as Ellen bent 
to kiss her good night, she held her for an in- 
stant to whisper, ““‘He’s coming to the train to 
see me off.” 


A piety 
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“Good! I’m glad he’ll be there. He’sa... 
sweet boy.”’ 

Joan’s radiant face and smile, like a proud 
mother’s, made Ellen’s own eyes fill. 

If he does come, she thought, if he does say all 
the things she hopes he will say—if she has con- 
fidence in him and in the future—nothing that 
happens later will be so hard, no changes in her- 
self or in him. She will have crossed that most 
important bridge of faith. She will not set out on 
her journey lamed. Oh, it won't matter so much 
if they don’t ever marry—probably it will be bet- 
ter if they don’t—but he will have saved her 
young pride. . . if he comes! 

But he will, of course, she told herself; why 
on earth do I doubt it? . . . and it seemed to her 
absurdly, even crazily, that her own future 
happiness depended upon his coming. 


“T didn’t ask any of the others,” Joan told 
Ellen on their way to the station. “‘As‘a matter 
of fact, nobody knows I am going—except 
Alan. I didn’t get really intimate with any of 
them, somehow.”’ She sighed. ‘‘They were all 
very nice to me.” 

“You were a bit preoccupied with Alan.”’ 

Joan sighed again contentedly. “Yes, that 
was it.” 

Ellen almost laughed. The child was so 
naive—a baby . . . and a woman. Such a 
strange age. Fairy tale and bald fact. [fonly the 
boy will be there! 

‘Alan will be waiting for us, I guess,”’ said 
Joan like a mind reader. “That will give us 
time to talk.” 

But when they reached the station platform, 
it was empty of that important figure. 

Standing beside Joan, her bags at their feet, 
Ellen made difficult conversation for a while. 
The girl’s face seemed to wither before her 
eyes. Minute by minute her color ebbed. There 
was a white line around her lips and her eyes 
were . . . scared. Ellen’s heart sickened. It was 
Cardi’s way of telling her that he was through. 
The easy way for him. 


Eten tried not to watch, tried not to seem to 
be looking over her shoulder. And the train 
came in with its long melancholy cry of 
warning. 

“T wonder,” 
what ——” 

Joan couldn’t speak. Her throat, Ellen 
thought, would be dry. 

““Good-by, my pet. Write to me. I think 
you'd better get on.” 

““Oh—just one minute. There’s still time. 
He—he didn’t say ‘All aboard !’—it was some- 
thing else i 

But the moment came. Joan, with cold lips, 
kissed her, with dazed movements stepped 
into the train. 

Ellen saw her at the window, a white, stiff 
face, trying to smile. She couldn’t bear it, 
turned and walked away. The whistle shrilled, 
the train began to move. She would not look. 

Then came the shout, the sound of running 
feet. She looked back from the open door of 
her own car to see a thin, frantic, flying figure. 
It stormed the station platform, leaped for the 
platform of the rear car. Everyone yelled. She 
hid her eyes. 

But he had made it. He was aboard the train. 

Ellen crawled weakly in behind her steering 
wheel. The train diminished to a magic toy. 
She could see in her mind’s eye that white face 
turn slowly from its window, turn and change 
and glow. 

He was going to put her on the Southern 
train. They would have lunch together. Fun! 
And oh, what an orgy of happy talk, of free- 
dom and confidence! “‘Let the poor old fogies 
have their way now. For us—the years ahead.” 

Ellen drove slowly with the sea wind in her 
face. And far below the level of her conscious- 
ness another girl’s white face, fixed stiffly at 
some adolescent window of hopeless waiting, 
turned and changed and glowed. 

It glimmered, the small ghost, into unim- 
portance, while the boy with the blue eyes, the 
boy who had failed, became a wistful memory. 
Or perhaps merged into the image of a blue- 
eyed man, who was incapable of failing, a man 
whom she had never tried to know, a man lost 
and groping through an icy mist. Ahead of 
Ellen, driving into the clean sea wind, was her 
delayed maturity, her full participation in the 
emcetional realities of life. END 


Ellen began, “I wonder 
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FOR WEIGHT WATCHERS 


Made by the makers of JELLO desserts. ..so you know its good ! 


JUST THINK OF IT! Rich- tasting 
Vanilla, Chocolate and Butter- 
scotch puddings especially made 
for you weight watchers. 

THESE NEW D-Zerta Puddings 


have all the sweet, satisfying good- 


ness of America’s best-liked pud- 
dings—yet they are low in calories 
and sugar-free.* 

D-ZERTA GELATIN is sugar-free, 
too. It makes bright desserts and 
such tempting salads! Comes in 6 
famous Jell-O flavors and costs only 
pennies per serving. 





with skim milk 
(with strawberries 68) 





*Deliciously sweetened with saccharin and 
Sucaryl® (Abbott), D-Zerta and Jell-O are 
registered trade-marks of Genera] Foods. 
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LONG GRAY LINE—OF GENTLEMEN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 


indicated his place at the table, but he didn’t 
go to it. First he went to her chair, held it and 
seated her. From then on it was a picture of a 
well-mannered young man making himself a 
congenial, pleasant and considerate guest. 
(West Point bears down hard on consideration 
as the key to good manners. Huge placards 
with the word in large letters outlined with a 
key adorn the walls.) There were no awkward 
moments, even when the dessert service ar- 
rived—finger bowl, fancy lace doily, fork and 
spoon were set before him. One unobtrusive 
glance at the hostess, who removed the finger 
bowl and doily and placed them at the upper 
left hand of her plate, told him what to do. 

The meal over, they withdrew once more to 
the living room. After a pleasant interval of 
conversation, the cadet took his polite depar- 
ture from a smiling host and hostess. 

Little of this example of good social be- 
havior was lost on the plebe audience. Their 
questions and comments indicated intense in- 
terest in every detail, down to a thoughtful 
examination of the finger bowl, lace doily and 
dessert service on their way out of the room. 

The first part of the “before and after” 
movie kept the cadet audience in stitches—but 
it was kidding with a purpose. There wasn’t a 
youngster present who didn’t see himself in 
it—somewhere. Captain Buckingham’s movie 
(made in his home in one evening) was pure 
entertainment—but between his running com- 
mentary and the lively comments of the plebes, 
that class in manners got across everything 
anybody needs to know about being a pleasing 
dinner guest, with the officer constantly stress- 
ing: ‘“‘Remember—when you are invited out, 
the meal is incidental. You are asked for your 
pleasant company.”’ In saltier terms than you 
will find in most social guidebooks, here are 
some of the points they covered: 


Fork and knife are not to be used for point- 
ing. 

Cut meat one piece at a time (including bird 
like squab, etc.). And not too large pieces. 
Chew up and swallow before tackling another. 

Don’t gulp water same time you have some- 
thing in your mouth. Reason: You'll smear 
the glass with grease. 

Don’t get too exuberant at table. 

Don’t slather whole piece of bread at once. 

Cut the gristle off your meat; but if you do 
get stuck, don’t remove it with your fingers— 
use fork. 

Eat whole spoon of ice cream at a time; 
don’t make it an all-day sucker. 

If a lady holds out her hand before you can 
get your glove off, shake it; don’t say ““Pardon 
my glove.” 

When offered candy, assume it’s all good— 
don’t sample it. 

Shake hands in firm but gentle squeeze—no 
dead-fish hold or pumping someone’s arm off. 

Olive pit—take out with your fingers. 

Prune pit—remove with your spoon. 

Eat what’s presented—take a little of every- 
thing even if it’s something you don’t like. But 
also use Spartan restraint—don’t hog it all— 
they may not have extras in the kitchen. 

Conversation: Don’t talk about anything 
that will give your hosts indigestion—no bad 
news, sex, etc. When asked question, give it a 
considered answer—don’t talk off the top of 
your head. 

Dessert service: ‘““Clear decks’’—take the 
things off to make room for de<- crt. 

Finger bowl is to remove grease-from your 
fingers—not to dip your napkin into to wash 
your face or take a bath. 

Never dig around for the biggest piece of 
meat or best-looking potato when served. 

Hold hostess’ chair and seat her—don’t 
make it necessary for host to come around 
the table to seat his wife. 

Don’t pick your teeth. 

Don’t leave spoon in your cup. 

Cigarettes? V’atch your host. 

Mixed up? Watch your hostess. 

Don’t eat and run. 


Captain Buckingham’s lively and illuminat- 
ing session was one in the nine-hour course in 
Social Conduct and Military Courtesy—re- 
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quired of every plebe enrolled in 
States Military Academy at West 
700 enrolled this year started in 
brushing up on their social P’s ay 
cluding two hours of dancing 
(Every well-mannered officer and g 
expected to be at least a passable 

Classroom training is supple 
visits in officers’—‘‘sponsors” 
“Plebe Pops” in cadet slang. By 
when the cadets make their first f J 
appearance at the elaborate Plet 
festivities—a fond memory for ¢ 
Point grad—their manners are po 
shine to make any parent proud, | 
Mach of this course in manners 
the warm, sympathetic study of | 
problems and needs of cadets mag 
Doris Barth, chief cadet hostes) 
Point. Mrs. Barth, widow of Gen, | 
Barth, Jr. (killed on a flying missia 
has been for fourteen years a one- 
quette school, guide, philosopher, 
Emily Post to the Long Gray Lin 
who have passed through West Po 

“It’s not a matter of jamming mar 
their throats,” she will tell yo 
happens that many of our boys whi 
with highest honors are, more oftel 
from very modest homes. Yet e 
Point graduate automatically be 
officer’s aide on his first assignmen 
later a military attaché or White 
Social training is important in 
career—he is expected to handle this 
military life and perform social du 
superiors.” 

In other words, a West Poin 
should know his way around an er 
table as well as a battle station at 

“It’s all to the good in their later 
fessional or civilian,” says Mrs. Be 
manners are never out of place.” 

In her warm tactful way she 
get over to the boys the importa 
amenities that will keep them fro 
social boners later. Though Mrs. f 
charge of all the social activities at 
for all the classes—from formal hop} 
dances—her heart is really with t) 
batch of raw young plebes who get 
taste of tough Army life in “Beast | 
from July to September before clas 
Beast Barracks is West Point’s syste 
arating the men from the boys—sk 
those who can’t take it and on wh 
Sam’s million-dollar education 
wasted. The policy is to run ‘em % 
treat them all alike. The first day, o! 
ducktails and every plebe gets a stan 
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his hair. Pooling their misery (that’s 
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So it’s quite understandable tha 
homesick, heartsick and discourage 
certain percentage drops out in this € 
while most of the others feel like 
“practically every day.” 

No wonder the poor plebes and tl] 
lems make Mrs. Barth’s job a tw? 
hour one—but she manages to find |) 
of little ways to bolster up their spit} 

Last fall, one plebe who seemedm(/" 
hearted than usual sang in the choi r 
day. Mrs. Barth wrote him a an eH 
how much he had contributed to th/™* 

““Why, it was like water on 4 
flower!” she says. 

Her work with the plebes begins |/f 
week at the Point with ‘‘boodle |! 
(boodle is W.P. slang for refreshme|)™ 
consists of open house every day i) 
paneled drawing room in Grant Hi) 
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‘‘Nannie.”> The room is always De 
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fortable sofas and chairs, radio an)” 
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Christmas the poor plebes have little more 
than a worm’s-eye view of West Point.”’ 

In addition to arranging the social program, 
she books rooms in hotels, motels and private 
homes for miles around for visiting families 
and friends from all over the United States. 
She answers correspondence on what to wear 
or consults with plebes about these problems, 
if any. 

One shy and embarrassed boy came to her 
just before one Christmas. Would his father 
have to have evening clothes for the formal 
hop? Mrs. Barth explained that visitors who 
danced on the ballroom floor were expected to 
dress—but chairs and tables and refreshments 
in one part of the ballroom were set aside for 
those who just wanted to look on. He said he 
thought his father wanted to dance, but he had 
never owned a Tuxedo, and didn’t think they 
could afford one. 

The Thrift Shop at West Point is an im- 
portant institution. All Army families use it as 
an exchange for useful items at rock-bottom 
prices. Mrs. Barth hurried over there and 
found a very inexpensive Tuxedo approxi- 
mately the measurements the boy gave her. He 
sent it home, but it was way off in size. His 
family sent new measurements, but there 
wasn’t anything left in the Thrift Shop. Mrs. 
Barth went into a huddle with some Army 
wives. A friend came up with a fine Tuxedo 
that no longer fitted her husband (perhaps 
with a little prodding). 

“The suit originally cost at least eighty-five 
dollars,” says Mrs. B., “but we priced it at 
two dollars for that sweet youngster. We all 
took more interest in helping that boy and his 
father and mother enjoy themselves that 
Christmas than in anybody who had come.” 

Though they have a professional dance 
teacher, Mrs. Barth still finds she has to be 
“Arthur Murray teaching dancing ina hurry.” 
Last year, two weeks before Christmas a 
plebe came to her. ““The most wonderful girl 
has accepted my invitation to the Christmas 
Hop—and I can’t dance!” he wailed. 

“Two weeks to make a dancer out of him,” 
groaned Mrs. B. “‘I met him every afternoon in 
the gym—as if I didn’t have enough to do get- 
ting ready for Christmas. But he made it.” 

As one grateful cadet told her: ““A fortune- 
teller once told me that later in life I would 
meet a member of the opposite sex who would 


51X HINTS FOR A NEW GRANDMOTHER 


By HELEN EVERITT 


member how you hated your 
h hand maternity bags, and get 
ai the act with some maternity 
pitty” which they can’t afford. 
/ remember that a dinner she 
lon’t have to cook or a movie she 
lojn’t have to pay for gives a lift to 
¢l’s pregnancy. 


. is moment of birth belongs to 
hi. If they want you to share it, 
h’ will let you know. A mother in 
hush is worth two in the hand. 
S/ong as the bush is handy.) 


} pr the hospital days, that little 
“sable or consumable present is 
sjeleome as you are. There is not 
room for litter or privacy for 
But you can always go and 
your eyes on your grandchild 






e¢ will be coming home. If your 
hjren feel they do not need you at 


‘ume, there can be no offense 


2 and drops bath water. Or they 
n| be seared enough to want a pro- 
e onal. 


) they do want you, this is the 
l/to roll up your sleeves. A spot- 


less house (home has never looked so 
good to her), good food in the refrig- 
erator and that fresh bed turned 
down for when she wants it. And I 
mean a real bang-up meal for that 
new father. This is his short moment 
to relax. 


6 Most of our children like to do the 
baby care themselves. But if cireum- 
stances permit and you can get the 
night duty, then they will both have 
a good sleep. If this is not feasible, 
arrange the days so your girl has as 
many hours of sleep without anxiety 
as possible. Her husband will catch 
up on his sleep some way; and be- 
sides, he doesn’t hear the baby ery 
during job hours. A talent for self- 
effacement is invaluable at this 
point, especially if quarters are 
crowded and you do not live nearby. 
A long walk or movies in the early 
evening will buck up your own 
morale too. 


And on the Don’t Side — 
1 Don’t tell them. Let them ask you. 


2 Don’t tell them. Let them tell you. 
3 Don’t tell them! 


Here is your privileged apprentic>™P 
for the yeas ahead when 70U hope to 
materiaize when needed and to fade 
amiably into the woodwork at other 


trmes. 








~~ “pickles cush. For a zippy 





Tomato Surprise. Fill plump 
tomato halves with scoops 
of cottage cheese, spoon on 
Underwood’s. Serve with 
Underwood-stuffed eggs. 


Easy to fix... 
and so delicious! 


Hot day? Then it’s time for a crisp salad and a 
hearty sandwich made with Underwood Deviled 
Ham. The flavor of Underwood’s is unmatched 
by any other deviled ham. That’s because tangy 
Underwood’s is always made from whole hams, 
with nothing added but fine, natural spices. No 
wonder Underwood’s tastes so good! 











Devil Bursers, Split buns, 
toast, Spreec wWici. trea 


wood’s (use. lots!). Ads 
torasto and onion slices, 


garnish, serve celery 
stuffed with blended 
TWnderwood’s and cheese. 



















Why not plan your next 
meal around Underwood 
Deviled Ham? Wm. Under- Hats 
wood Co., Watertown 72, Bean 
Massachusetts. 


Glorifies everyday foods 


Scotch- Plaid Snacks. 
Quick ’n thrifty! Spread 
Underwood’s lavishly 
on toast, top with 
cheese strips, and broil. 
Or take ’em along for 
picnics, cook-outs! 
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tell me what to do. I guess that’s you, Mrs. 
Barth.” 

And another cadet put it in West Point slang: 
“If we ain’t got nce couth, she helps us get it.” 

Drilling “‘couth’”’ into the new raw plebes 
has been a lively experience for the officers 
conducting the course on Social Conduct and 
Military Courtesy. “None of us was born 
knowing,” says Maj. Henry J. Hughes (a 
former White House aide), who outlined the 
course and gave the introductory lecture. 
“Even those who have had training in these 
things can stand a refresher. Don’t think we 
officers haven’t been boning up on our social 
guidebooks!”’ 

Lest the reader get the impression that 
West Point is preoccupied with training social 
lions instead of soldiers, it must be kept in 
mind that all this goes on in addition to a 
study load that would sink the average college 
boy. Plus a full Army routine of drilling, 
marching and training in the arts of war that 
begins at six A.M. and goes on “‘for twenty- 
eight hours a day’’—to hear the boys tell it. 

Each social-conduct subject is given by a 
different member of the faculty—all returned 
combat officers from Korea and other battle 
fronts. Since they were once cadets themselves 
and know all the angles, slang and dodges, 
their ‘finishing school’? methods pack a 
wallop. 

And each officer has striven for a novel 
approach to get his subject across. Captain 
Buckingham made his home movie for the 
table-manners session. Capt. John H. Kean, 
for his session on general etiquette, turned up 
in class wearing a Tuxedo. “They had never 
seen me out of uniform,”’ he said, “‘and their 
eyes popped when I walked out on the plat- 
form. But it got their attention.” 

When the cadets filed into the lecture room 
for the class on hop manners, White Christmas 
was blaring out of a phonograph. “The Christ- 
mas music made the holidays seem nearer and 
got them into the spirit. From then on it was 
fun getting up a receiving line and teaching 
them how to conduct themselves at their first 
formal hop.” 

Captain Kean had four cadets form a re- 
ceiving line and put placards around their 


briquets, may now start them evenly and elec- 
trically with a device which would cause 
Robinson Crusoe to blink with admiration. 

But whatever your method—and, with our 
recipe, the whole process may take place in 
something as simple as an oven—you will 
want to be sure that your accompaniments are 
as appetizing as your main dish. 

Relishes are a simple solution to the prob- 
lematic first course—though it will be difficult 
to serve anything that will stay your family’s 
hunger once the actual barbecuing has begun. 
The scent is savory enough to lure a pride of 
lions into your back yard. 


RELISHES 


Prepare a clutch of carrot strips, a selection 
of celery hearts, a strong handful of scallions 
and a bouquet of radish roses and allow them 
to crisp in ice water for at least two hours be- 
fore serving. Serve in a bowl of cracked ice. 


Now for the lamb. There is something mar- 
velously romantic as well as appropriate about 
barbecuing lamb. It is of course the meat they 
roasted on their swords in ancient Arabia as 
they followed the drum, if they were men of 
war, or their flocks, if they were men of peace. 
Soaking it in oil and spices was then a method 
for making the precious meat keep, as well as 
rendering it fit for the sons of sultans. And it 
was to find spices such as these that Columbus 
first set sail—and stumbled upon America. 


BARBECUED BONED LEG OF LAMB 


Have your butcher bone a leg of lamb, and 
cut it so that it will lie fairly flat. He should 


not tie the lamb in the usual form. M-<'- ; 
: ; . . : «: Crush 

marinade of the following ingredient® hi 

1 clove garli~ there as 1 Ran thing 

ae yeuae garlic, but there would be no 

marinade without it either—add 1 cup 


necks identifying the important personages, 
and in a “situation skit” with cadets playing 
all the parts, they were shown how to escort a 
“drag’’ (girl) through the receiving line. ““They 


SONG FOR A GUITAR 


By LINCOLN FITZELL 


Come lie by the fire and hear 
the night sigh 

As leafy stars blossom and 
smoke stings the sky, 

For our queen is a gust in the 
tents of the moon, 


And her fragrance is closeness 
of flame and as soon. 


The rocky earth’s bosom has 
nurtured our will, 


But shadow is soft in the cleft 
of the hill. 


And our queen is sweet shade by 
the grassy breeze blown, 

Where sunlight steps naked 
from river to stone. 


While we flash in the future like 
jays in a pine, 

Or puzzle at crossroads the 
day’s wrinkled vine, 

Our queen sits in scarlet, the 
sun on her gown, 


And her beauty is warm as a 
trouble in town. 


weren’t warned when summoned to the plat- 
form and were a little giddy at first—especially 
the plebes who had to play the girls’ parts. But 
they settled down and went through the mo- 
tions in fine spirit.’”’ Needless to say, the 


classroom rocked with laughter and wolf 
whistles at the plebes picked to be the girls. 

Major Hughes staged his skits with cadets 
playing characters named “Eddie Kett’’ and 
“Debbie Tant.”’ He livened up his lecture with 
mythical problems such as Eddie saying, ““My 
girl who was senior queen at my high school 
and a real three-oh [slang for a terrific dish] is 
coming to the hop. But my roommate Hi 
Manners is a real wolf. Do I have to introduce 
her to him?” Answer: “Yes.” 

The full course provides a running start on 
the things anybody needs to know about being 
a gentleman. And the response from the cadets 
as well as those exposed to their good manners 
has been so remarkable that more than one of 
the officers has wondered why manners 
courses aren’t taught in more colleges. “‘Busi- 
nessmen need to know most of these things, 
too, as more and more companies have con- 
tact in official government circles, in this 
country as well as all over the world.” 

Even business houses have asked West Point 
for outlines of the instruction for use in their 
sales- and executive-training programs. The 
outline includes: 

General decorum 
Introductions, tipping, presents 
Entertainment 

Table manners 
Correspondence 

Civilian clothing 

Personal budgeting 

Dancing instruction 

The correspondence lectures are conducted 
with the use of slides which enlarge on a screen 
the right and wrong kinds of letters, invita- 
tions, acceptances, and so on, to write. A 
sample thank-you note to a hostess: 


WRONG 11/6/55 
Dear Mrs. Brown: That surely was good 
chow we had over at your place the other 
night. I am glad you served steak instead of 
some fish dinner which I can’t stand. Nice 
french fries, too. 
Your inviting me and my roommate out to 


eat was just what we needed to get away from 


the system here. Hope you'll ask us over again 
some time. JOHNNY NASH. 


MEMORIES ARE MADE OF THIS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 


French dressing, 24 cup chopped onions, 2 
teaspoons barbecue spice, | teaspoon salt, 14 
teaspoon orégano, and | bay leaf, crushed. 
Pour this over the lamb, which has been 
placed in a large bow]. Turn the meat once or 
twice while it is marinating, and marinate for 
overnight or even for two days—the more 
time, the better flavor. 

When ready to cook, place meat inside 
your wire rack and lock firmly into place. 
Cook for 45 minutes to | hour, turning fre- 
quently and basting from time to time with 
the marinade, which you have saved. 

If you are cooking this in the kitchen, 
put your meat fat side up toward the heat, 
brush well with marinade, and broil 4” from 
the heat until the fat takes on a golden- 
brown color, about 10 minutes. Then turn, 
baste, and continue to broil another 10 min- 
utes until this side is browned. Now set oven 
control at 450° F. and bake for 30-35 min- 
utes, giving a total cooking time of | hour. 
Reverse the meat, putting fat side back up 
for about 5 minutes at the end of the bak- 
ing. The meat will be a little pink, quite juicy, 
and heavenly eating. If you like it more well 
done, cook it longer. 


There is no recipe for corn on the cob except 
that it should travel swiftiy from the patch to 
the pot. Cook it as your family likes it best. It 
is divine when roasted in its silken, sheathed 
splendor in the coals, if you are having that 
kind of fire. It is equally admirable boiled, 
briefly, in half milk and half water, or in water 
pure and simple. Surely fresh eors o# the cob, 


each kernel separately and distinctly popping 


with its particulay «--*-~40N, is as fine a gift as 
the new wertd ever made to the old; it is our 
epicurean reply to the spices of Cathay. Add 
to it a slather of buiter »r margarine and it 


can hardly be bettered 


The composition of a good menu is rather 
like the little rhymed advice to the bride on her 
wedding day: something old, something new, 
something borrowed, something blue. In this 
case, the something blue is blue sky, even if it’s 
midnight blue; and the something new is 


FIRE-AND-ICE TOMATOES 


Skin and quarter 6 large ripe and firm to- 
matoes. Slice | large green pepper into strips 
and slice 1 red onion into rings. Place in a 
bowl and submerge in the following sultry 
sauce: Mix 34 cup vinegar, 11% teaspoons 
celery salt, 114 teaspoons mustard seed, 
14 teaspoon salt, 414 teaspoons sugar, 1g 
teaspoon red pepper, 1 teaspoon black 
pepper and 14 cup cold water. Place over 
heat and bring to a boil—then boil furiously, 
but for only 1 minute. While still hot, pour 
over the tomatoes. Cool. Just before serving, 
add | peeled and sliced cucumber. Serve as a 
relish or side dish. Tomatoes given the 
above treatment will mark time in the re- 
frigerator quite happily for several days— 
without the cucumber, of course. 


The peach is a fruit praiseworthy past all 
telling: its perfume, its texture, its taste con- 
tain the golden heart of summer. The same is 
true of the nectarine, a cousin of the peach. 
Both of these August delights, like corn, are 
at their best when picked dead ripe and 
served as soon after the picking as possible. 
However, this is not quite so necessary if the 
fruit IS ta be cooked, as in our cobbler we 
mean it tO Ls As for blueberry fans—we can 
only Say, in regaid to the recnectiye merits 
of peaches ard blueberries, that One star 
differeth from another star in glory. Our 
cobbler is detectable made with blueberries 
if they are your pleasure. And the cobbler, 
like the tomatoes, may be made well ahead of 


























































LADIES' HOM 


RIGHT 6 Novem 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I wish to thank 
for a very pleasant evening sper} 
quarters on Saturday with you < 
Brown. I don’t believe I have eve 
charcoal-broiled steak so much. It 
delightful meal. 

As you know, it is a welcome 
cadet routine to be invited out to 
was certainly a pleasure relaxing in 

Sincere 
JOHN M. 


“Civilian clothing” may seem a 
subject for career soldiers, but thei} 
wear “‘civvies”’ while off duty. So : 
selecting proper clothes, with em 
the things to avoid in civilian dr} 
portant: 

“Nothing contributes to the impr 
make on other people more than yd 
ance. This is governed by what yo | 
how you wear-it. You will want tol 
manner commensurate with your | 
life, so you must know what you are 
Plan ahead, budget wisely or you ca 
in the red, look like a clown, ot 
Capt. Charles F. McCarthy. 

One mother of teen-age daught 
experience with West Point dancing 
few months ago when she invited 
for dinner and dancing with her 
One cadet politely asked the mothe 
and conservatively walked her a 
floor—but in perfect time to the 1 
must have executed some step tha 
she could dance fairly well, for to he 
ment he glided into a wonderf 
Puzzled, she asked him about it and/ 
another facet in West Point “g 
training. He “marches” on the fd 
music until he finds out what kind) 
the woman is. If she can’t dance, | 
overwhelm her with trick steps an| 
doesn’t know the difference. | 

It’s smart to be well manner¢ 
‘*Point’’—as well as away from it. | 

| 


As one friend’s daughter exclail 
her first cadet hop: “‘Mother, they | 
feel like such a lady!” 


time. The best-laid plans for barbec 
astray, but not if you are as before 
most of this menu manages to be. 


FRESH PEACH COBBLE 


Beat well 1 egg with 14 cup su; 
a wire whisk or rotary beater. Ac 
spoon grated lemon rind and | 
vanilla. Sift | cup flour, | teaspo 
powder and 14 teaspoon salt. Ad 
and-egg mixture alternately wit 
milk. Next, add 14 cup melted 
margarine. Pour into a greased a 
9” cake pan, spreading evenly. 
cups sliced peeled fresh peacheé 
tablespoon lemon juice. Arrange 
the batter. You may use, if you li 
(or 3 boxes) defrosted and very i 
drained frozen peaches. It is g 
sliced fresh nectarines, too, or wi 
either fresh or frozen blueberries 
the top of whatever of these fruit 
with 14 cup sugar. One teaspoon 
may be mixed with the sugar for 
vor. 

Bake in a moderate oven, 350° 
hour and 10 minutes or until ¢ 
away from the sides of the pan and 
brown. Cool in the pan on a wir( 
20 minutes. Cut into wedges. Reneé 
pan. Serve warm with commer 
cream to which a dash of nutmeg § 
added. , 





Our revels now are ended; the last|#! 
the fire have flickered out, and ali 
scents that wafted on the breeze frot 
becue dispersed into thin air. Yet | 
are indeed made of this; and fro|/al 
wealth of summer wonders, this mfé 
one that will linger longest—and taj/> 
retrospect. 
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| Ihe best cheese sandwiches have Kratt Deluxe slices with | 


ch cheddar cheese flavor! | 





F he 
oe 
” 





‘really fine cheddars to make handy pasteurized process cheese 
nat taste as good as Kraft American, Kraft Pimento and Old 
‘| Brand. Kraft Master Cheese Makers are very choosey about 
lidars they select to blend together before the perfect, sandwich- 
's are made for you. 

‘s why you see the word ‘De Luxe” on Kraft packages. That’s 
wre smart to pick the packages marked Kraft De Luxe Slices 
'-eating pasteurized process cheeses you can buy. 











OL ELLOS CLES 
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In addition to the 





4 


cheddar-types—Kraft Swiss 
and Kraft Brick pasteurized 


process cheese slices 
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Are you sure 

a 
it’s wrapped 
right? 


KVP is the sure, 
low-cost way to protect flavor 


Your frozen meats come out of the freezer just as 
bright, juicy, and fresh as when you put them in, if you 
wrap with KVP freezer paper. It guards against freezer- 
burn — drying out. Easy to use — fits snugly — strips 
freely. Easy to write on with soft pencil or crayon. 

KVP originated Freezer paper and keeps it the leader 
in low-cost protection. Buy it at locker plants, and in 
the paper section of your favorite store. Keep a box on 
hand for meat bargains. 


For freezer or freezer com- 
partment. 15”, 18”, 24” 
wide rolls. Wrapping in- 
structions in package. 





SeMEAY 
Cato 


PARENTS, 






THE KVP comPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Save time, save work, with these KVP household papers. 
Shelf Papers ¢ Freezer Papers e Heavy Waxed e Dusting Papers 
Pie Tape © Baking Cups * Cookery Parchment « Gift Wrapping 
In Canada buy KVP-APPLEFORD Poper Products 


ls tte): 


does more... 
maa eC a 


Magic heat conducting 
INNER-CORE makes 
the big difference when 
you cook with Thermo- 
Core. Heat is absorbed, 
spread and distributed 
evenly —foods look better, 
taste better. Thermo- 
Core’s perfect heat control 
and high dome, seal tight 
covers make it ideal for 
modern, healthful ‘water- 
less’ cooking—the method 
universally recommended 
by health and nutrition 
authorities. Gracefully 
styled functional design 
.. stainless steel Thermo- 
Core is permanently 
bright, so easy to clean! 


Thermo-Core is sold exclusively by 

‘waterless’ cooking experts, cannot 
STEEL be bought in retail stores. 

HIGH THERMAL For FREE Thermo-Core booklet, 


as INNER CORE write Dept, TC-2. 


THERMO-CORE Sea Stainless Steel Cookware 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
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Have you wished you could wave a wand, in summer, z 
produce a meal? Here’s our idea of the next bestt 
delicious, easy dishes, based on kitchen-cupboard 


ingredients, to inspire the warm-weather cog 


By NANCY CRAWFORD WOOD 


Ease is the note to strike, when August 
blooms. Mealtime means a picnic basket 
after swimming, barbecue suppers cooked 
out-of-doors, days when you will reach up 
to the pantry shelf for the makings of easy 
dishes that go hand in hand with the 
abundance from the garden. Imagine a 
crisp chef’s salad, mostly from the shelf— 
a big bowl filled with thin slivers of tongue, 
chunks of Swiss cheese and sliced mush- 
rooms, in a bed of ice-cold greens, tossed 
with a tangy dressing. 


SHELF CHEF’S SALAD 


For 4 people, you'll need about 5 cups 
mixed greens; romaine and Boston lettuce 
are a nice combination. Cut into small 
144” cubes 14 pound Swiss cheese. Cut 



















Quick curried tuna and 
hot buttered rice— 

mixed with raisins, for a 
surprise taste. 


In the August weather easy, hot main 
dishes that can be prepared in double- 
quick time are as welcome as a cool breeze. 
Here’s a tuna curry that takes no more 
than 15 minutes to make, and is supremely 
delicious. This you'll want to serve over 
hot, buttery rice (the packaged, precooked 
kind, for quickness’ sake), and, instead of 
a salad, green-onion spears, celery strips 
and long, pale-green cucumber sticks 
tucked tenderly into a bed of ice in your 
relish bowl, with a shaker of salt handy. 

Quick Tuna Curry With Rice: Sauté 34 
cup chopped onion in 3 tablespoons butter 
or margarine until golden brown. Add 1 
clove garlic, crushed. Stir in 2 tablespoons 
curry powder and 11% tablespoons flour. 


QUICK TUNA CURRY WITH RICE 


























LADIES’ HOM 


into very slender strips, about} 
of a match, a 1-pound- 3-ounce | 
tongue, and arrange cheese and ti 4 
top of the bed of lettuce, waitir 
salad bowl. Sprinkle over the top| 
sliced canned mushrooms, th 
drained. Toss in this sharp dress 
cup commercial sour cream add 
spoons onion, very finely min i) 
spoons prepared mustard, 3 
horse-radish, 3 tablespoons le: 
tablespoons salad oil, 4 teasp 
teaspoon curry powder, 14 teaspe 
powder. Blend till dressing is smd 
a complete summer’s supper, sei 
hot garlic-buttered rolls, a h 
broth and a juicy, cold raspbe 
peach compote. 





Gradually add 1% cup milk, stirn|t 
smooth. Add 114 cups (two 7- ounc |i 
white-meat tuna, thoroughly drain 
broken into fairly large bite-size ¢ 


Stir over low heat about 5 minutes/# ine i 
careful all the while not to break upt # . 
chunks any more than is ‘dd2a l 


gredients are well blended. Add 2cu 
mercial sour cream, and stir 0 


heat till sauce is hot and flavor 
mingled thoroughly. Now for th 
Place 14 cup white raisins in a sayy 


and cover with water. Simmer 


minutes until soft and plump, a : 


Mix with 5 cups hot, buttered Ti 


serve with the curried tuna. M ! 


servings. | 
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A new twist for jellied madriléne—stir in 
minced clams and plenty of avocado chunks. 





oups are one of summer’s most 
traditions—but who needs to 
ere’s a variation on the theme 
lil madriléne—with chunks of 
ed’'ams and avocado cubes. The 
of bur meal might be: cold roast 
cen|oasted early, in the cool part of 
moing; a hot, fresh vegetable; icy 
nm cirters, honeydew or cantaloupe, 


: 
AU 






llie | (Clam-and-A vocado Madriléne: 

2 tee 1214-ounce cans madriléne 

bl. Add 2 tablespoons lemon 
i 


| 


i¢ ral-in-one idea seems ‘“‘made”’ for 
ust. This cheese, deviled-ham and 
, for instance, needs only a 
n Said to round it off—with a bowl of 
1p 1k peaches for dessert, and a 
erir of field daisies, or marigolds 
. thizarden, for the table center. 

nee. Deviled-Ham and Onion Pie: 
“up salted cracker crumbs with 
up lted butter or margarine. Press 
ast ttom and sides of a 9” pie plate. 
<2\ps thinly sliced onions over low 









y sonfuls of sherbet—what could 
bet) ending for a hot-weather meal? 
’$ “reamy sherbet, mostly from the 
10a) shelves : 

ran Apricot Sherbet: Combine 16 
sha lows with 1 cup apricot sirup 
ned om a can of apricots (1 pound 
un)). Add 14 cup sugar, % tea- 
"sand 14 teaspoon grated lemon 
. Pee over low heat and stir till 
Manmallows are melted. Remove 
- and cool. Put the apricots 


JELLIED CLAM-AND-AVOCADO MADRILENE 


juice and a dash of hot pepper sauce 
(2 dashes, if you usually like sharp season- 
ings). Chill the soup till partially thick- 
ened, then peel and cut into small cubes 
1 large ripe avocado. (The easiest way to 
peel an avocado is to halve it, then quarter, 
before trying to peel. The skin seems to 
slip off more easily in small sections.) 
Drain two 7-ounce cans minced clams 
thoroughly. Fold the diced avocado and 
the clams, drained, into the partially thick- 
ened soup, and chill overnight, until the 
soup is jellied. Makes 4 servings. 


| CHEESE, DEVILED-HAM AND ONION PIE 


heat in 2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
till golden and tender. Spread the onions 
over the bottom of the crumb crust. Slowly 
add 1 cup miik to 2 slightly beaten eggs. 
Add 1 teaspoon salt and 4 teaspoon 
pepper. Then combine 34 cup grated 
Cheddar cheese and one 414-ounce can 
deviled ham. Add this to the milk mixture. 
Mix well, and pour over the onions in the 
crumb crust. Bake in a slow oven, 300° F., 
for 35 to 40 minutes, until set. Makes 4 to 
6 servings. 


ORANGE-APRICOT SHERBET 


through a strainer to purée them, and 
remove pits. Add 34 cup purée to cooled 
sirup with | cup orange juice, 44 cup white 
corn sirup and 4 teaspoon almond flavor- 
ing. Continue chilling until quite cold. 
Add 2 cups light cream, mix well, and 
pour into 2 freezing trays. Freeze until 
mushy. Remove to a chilled bowl and 
beat till creamy. Your arm may tire, but 
look ahead. Pour into the freezing trays 
again and continue freezing till ready to 
use. Makes 8 servings. 
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Rich tender chunks 
















CANNED 


JAPANESE 
KING CRABMEAT _ 


makes such tempting, 






attractive appetizers 


What a way to start a meal! The most 
humdrum appetite suddenly perks up 
as a mouth-watering cocktail... 
made with authentic Japanese King 


Crabmeat ... is set down. The most 
tender, juicy, succulent morsels you’ve 
ever seen . . . each offering a clean, 


sweet man-sized bite of goodness. 
There’s a tang of the deep-sea in 
every morsel. 

Your grocer has many fine brands to choose from 
... but when you buy, be sure it is genuine Japanese 
King Crabmeat. 








CRABMEAT 
SPRING 
SALAD 


FREE! For this and other delicious Crabmeat Recipes, send for your free copy of “TEMPTING 
NEW WAYS TO SERVE CANNED JAPANESE KING CRABMEAT’. Write to Dept. LH, 
Room 1810, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 









Freeze Fresh Fruits | 
New “‘No-Failure’”’ Way 


Fruit-Freeze 
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TRADE MARK 











FRUT-FREEZE 
REALLY PRESERVES 
FRESH-FRUIT 

FLAVOR 
ANDO COLOR 





Best kept food secret 
for 120 years! 


You can freeze fruits without danger 
of discoloration or loss of flavor—with 
new Fruwit-Freeze. As pure and whole- 
some as the fruit itself. Easy to use. 
Economical. Simple recipes on every 
jar. At leading food and drug stores. 
Write for free sample. Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J. Dept. LH-8. 4 


Just what ingredients to use and 
exactly how to blend them...some- 
thing still known only to Lea&Perrins. 
This superb sauce unlocks the full 
zesty flavor of meats, sea- 

foods and many other dishes. 
7 To get the best, get the 













original... 


only 1 
+eacpoonful 
for 2+03 

pounds 

fruit 


i 
Recipe Book, DISHES MEN LIKE 
e¢ 168 easy recipes 


i 

5 

FREE | ¢ 84 ‘good go-togethers’ i 
@ ¢7 pages carving diagrams : 

i 

1 






1 O84 Mune 
Kae" * kg “2 
‘S Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
ts * 


Z 
~ a 
C745 apycanisto WS 






Write LEA & PERRINS, Inc. 
241 West St., New York, N. Y., Dept. J-8 
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He turned up his files to refresh his memory. 


SARA MANTON. Fully qualified. Trained St. 
Saviours, London. Age 25. Daughter of Sir 
Willoughby Manton I.C.S. late Judge of the High 
Court. Bombay. 


Alarmingly pucka, he thought. She be- 
longed to a world that had never been his, a 
world now dead and gone. If she brought 
with her any of her heaven-born airs and 
graces, the whole thing would be a flop. 

A voice said deferentially, ‘““Sir ——”’ 

In the doorway stood Dr. Aung Than, 
assistant surgeon, sleek and brown and anx- 
ious. Last year Dr. Aung Than had been 
Mahomet Ali. Like most Indians now in 
Burma, he had taken a Burmese name. It was 
the best idea. 

“Yes, Than,” said the doctor, who liked 
him. 

“The woman I have now in the labor ward, 
sir; what shall I do? We have tried and tried, 
sir, but the head will not come down, and it 
would be best now, I think, to do a Caesarean 
section. But you are very tired, sir.’’ His eyes 
softened pitifully behind the thick glasses. “If 
I had the skill, sir, I would do it.” 

Allington hesitated, but only for a moment. 
“Never mind. Get her ready. I’ll be along in- 
side ten minutes.” 

He had to fix something about this girl who 
was arriving at seven. She must be met. The 
boy Jimmie would have to go and meet her. 
There was nothing else for it. Had they, he 
wondered, told her about the boy, and what 
had they told her? 

He lifted the receiver: ‘““That you, Jimmie?” 

A boy’s voice answered him. ‘Yes, father.” 


It was after nine o’clock when he finished. 
He was almost blind with weariness. As he 
came out of the theater after washing up, he 
saw Dr. Aung Than waiting, a dish in his 
hands. 

“Sir. For your supper. A roast duck.’ His 
voice was filled touchingly with the depth of 
the affection and tenderness he felt for the 
gaunt tired man before him. 

Tim Allington’s tired eyes focused with 
difficulty. For a moment he had to control a 
desire to laugh. Love’s last reward, he thought. 
A roast duck. He took the dish in both hands 
carefully. 

“Why, Than, how immensely kind of you!” 

Then, so armed, he went to the bungalow 
to meet his new radiographer. 


iMhere was a small pagoda at the edge of the 
compound. It was painted white, the shrine 
guarded by large chinthays with blue painted 
necklaces and drawers neatly trimmed with 
blue painted lace. They both stared directly 
into Sara’s bedroom, and seemed to intensify 
her utter lack of privacy there. 

When the sun went down a boy came and lit 
candles round the shrine. A jack-fruit tree 
stood beside the pagoda, its ungainly fruit 
growing directly out of the trunk. When the 
sun went down, a little wind stirred the dead 
bamboo leaves that littered the ground. They 
made a noise like someone creeping by on tip- 
toe. Twilight turned the grass on the plain 
tawny gold for a moment, until the swift dark- 
ness took it away altogether and there was 
nothing left save the rings of light round the 
distant pagoda on top of the hill and the line 
of fires in the paddy fields, where they burned 
last year’s straw. 

Sara Manton took off her white coat, and 
pushed the wet hair back off her forehead. 
She stared at the calendar on her desk. Was it 
possible she had been here only two months? 
It seemed like a lifetime. Two more whole years 
of it to go, she thought, and she felt again the 
sick panic rising. /°// never stick it, she thought. 

It had sounded so good on paper. In his 
own handwriting the man her father knew at 
the Foreign Office had penciled “A really 
worth-while job.” 


The hospital stands in the jungle two hotrs’ 
journey from Rangoon, upriver. It is in charge of 
a Dr. Timothy Allington who is very highly es- 
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teemed by the Burmans and has considerable pull 
with the present government. He has been able to 
obtain a permit for a trained radiographer when 
this is usually an impossible feat. He wants some- 
one capable of giving a hand generally in an 
emergency. 


Minos: Sara now knew, were the words that 
should have been underlined in blue pencil. 
She had not known then that in the East every 
day is an emergency. 

They had not told her she would be in rebel 
country, outside the orbit of law and order. 
The notorious Bo Shway operated in the dis- 
trict. When they needed money or food, his 
rebels raided the village and took the rifles 
from the police, often in a pitched battle. The 
first she knew of this was when the doctor said 
to her casually, “If there is shooting, we for- 
gather in the dining room.” 

They had not told her that every day would 
be another kind of battle. Against ignorance 
and pigheadedness and dirt. 

They had not told her she would have to 
share a wood-and-matting bungalow with 
Doctor Allington. A bungalow in which none 
of the inner walls went right up to the ceiling, 
so that privacy was nonexistent and they were 
forced to share each other’s coughs and 
sneezes and the roar of the plumbing and the 
doctor’s occasional heart-rending nightmares. 

He had done his best for her. He had had a 
wooden screen erected down the center of the 
veranda, partitioning a part of it off. But the 
timber was raw and full of knotholes and 
cracks through which she could see the doctor 
seated on his own side of the partition having 
his meals, or giving English lessons to his 
Burmese son. 

They had not told her about that, either. 


The boy had come as a shock to Sara. Slim, 
golden’ brown, and beautiful whether you 
liked it or not, he had met her at the jetty that 
awful night when she first arrived. He had 
helped her with her luggage and found her a 
seat on the launch. 

“And who are you, and what is your 
name?’’ she had asked graciously, a little 
patronizing, for she thought him one of the 
servants. 

“My name is Jimmie,” he replied. “I am 
fifteen years old. I am Doctor Allington’s 
son.” 

It had not been a propitious beginning. Nor 
had her first glimpse of the doctor himself been 
encouraging. He was obviously drunk. He 
towered over her, a gaunt man dressed amaz- 
ingly in soiled white shorts and a singlet only. 
In his hands he had carried a dish. 

‘““Have some roast duck,” he said, and gave 
it to her. 

Drunk, she thought, horrified, and he isn’t 
even a gentleman. 

Added to her homesickness, it was almost 
more than she could bear. All the pretty pic- 
tures she had painted for herself of this 
worth-while job faded and went like dreams at 
morning. Nothing ever turned out the way 
she hoped it would. 

Her London season had been such fun, 
but now when she looked back on it, it seemed 
a little bogus and unreal. For a summer Lon- 
don had belonged to them, a bunch of young 
girls in pretty new clothes and fresh hairdos. 
All just a little tense, and anxious to please, 
and get their pictures into the right papers. All 
secretly afraid of not being asked to the right 
parties. Too much money had been spent on 
her, Sara knew. It had been taken for granted 
that at the end of her splendid year she would 
marry well and live happily ever after. She 
was so pretty, with her brilliant coloring, red- 
gold hair and dark eyebrows and lashes. Her 
name had been coupled with first this and then 
that eligible young man, while her father and 
mother sat complacently at home, waiting for 
the good news. 

And in the end, nothing happened. The 
splendid young men she had danced and 
flirted with made unexpected choices else- 
where. Robin Kinsford married a quiet little 
girl from a Kentish village. Don Nainton 
married a model he met when he went to get 
his sister’s coming-out dress at Hartnell’s. 


Alistaire Holford finally settled for a typist in 
his father’s city office. 

Sara’s friend, Nancy, was the only one who 
made a really good marriage. She married a 
man in the Eastern Oil Company who had 
played no part in the London season either. 
She met him on a merry-go-round at a village 
fete, and went with him to Calcutta. 

Sara had minded desperately being a dis- 
appointment to her parents. They had 
launched her in tiptop style, but she had not 
anchored. There had been nothing for it, after 
that, but to turn one’s attention to something 
else, and find something to do. She had chosen 
radiography because the training was not so 
long and so expensive as some, and the market 
was less crowded than that for secretaries. She 
chose to go East because Nancy was there. 
When she had saved up some money, she 
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“Oh, leave me alone! Do you know 
what it is to love a man and be 
held from him? I'd give my life—I 
would give everything [ haye ——” 

“Everything? Even the throne of 
England?” 

Elizabeth stood at the beginning 
of the age which was to be known 
by her name. She was Queen of 
England, a queen beset by dangers 
and difficulties—from Spain, from 
France, from dissident elements 
within her own court, but even 
more was she threatened by the 
tumult in her own heart. She loved 
England as her very life; and she 
loved Rob Dudley, who was al- 
ready married—to weak, childish 
Amy Robsart. Elizabeth’s choice 
lay not merely between love and 
duty: it was a choice which would 
involve scandal and dark murmur- 
ings of murder; the very destiny of 
England; and for her—perhaps— 
the shadow of the scaffold. 
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would go over to Calcutta and stay with 
Nancy and lead the old gay, happy life again. 

What she felt about her job in those first 
miserable months she told no one. She was 
like a girl who has married the wrong man, but 
is too proud to say so. Only to Nancy in Cal- 
cutta did she sometimes let herself go. 

“T don’t know how I am going to stick it, 
it’s so awful,’ she wrote. But she knew she 
would have to stick it. She had no money, and 
under no circumstances would she ask help 
from her parents. 

The hot weather came. The wooden ve- 
randa rail raised blisters if leaned on, and all 
day long some little bird in the compound 
went ponk, ponk, ponk. She had her desk in an 
alcove in the passage outside the radiology 
unit. It was cooler there. A little breeze some- 
times came over the plain and blew down the 
long gray cement alleyway that was still full 
of marks where the Japanese shells had fallen. 

She found the work more absorbing than 
she had expected to, as time went on. It was 
impossible not to love the gentle brown pa- 
tients who crept past her, bending respectfully 
and breathing hard—or the gay, laughing 
crowds bringing little offerings to their sick 
friends and relations. A flower. A little dish 
of food. Some sweetmeats or curry done up 
in a plantain leaf. 
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Occasionally she had to lend a ha 
wards, or assist Ma Hla, the lady do 
a maternity case when Doctor Alli 
not available. Dr. Ma Hla w 
efficient, quick and neat, and s 
as a picture. And to her immense 
Sara discovered that brown bab s 
much more attractive when newb 
white ones. 


offish with Doctor Allington. Th 
to tolerate the situation, she want 
quite clear to him that she did not li 

It wasn’t easy, and it became inc 
less so as time marched on. There 
much about him she had, reluctant} 
mire. His simplicity and kindness. F 
ing, heartbreaking conscientiousness 
maculate cleanliness. She knew now 
been wrong about him that first nig 
she thought him drunk or drugg 
been neither, except with weari 
to see him that way often at the 
operating session. And though he w 
man whose hair never looked ye 
whose nose had the appearance of 
broken several times and badly set 
about him, when he was absorbed in 
a sensitive sweetness. 

She found his unpretentiousn 
arming. Most of the people she 
made it plain they considered then 
bodies, and hoped others realize 
desk in the doctor’s office stood a por 
miner with a lamp on his cap. The 
face was still begrimed from the 
which he had evidently just come, 
saw her one day looking at it andy 

““My father,’’ he said. 

She had not known what to say a 
her flippant and silly. ““Oh—one 
she said, “always on strike.” 

‘“‘Not always,”’ he said gravely ai 
bitterness. ‘“‘He wasn’t on strike wh 
the pit fell in on him and broke hi 

She felt her face burn. “I’m sorry 

He stood with his back to her, loo! 
over the paddy fields to the pagoda. 
sorry,’ he said. ““How could you 
don’t suppose you’ve many coal m 
your life.” He added softly, “The 
starved himself to give me my chaneé 

She did not know what to say, a 
herself for not knowing. 


H. was desperately short of mo ney 
hospital. There was no money to wh 
the wards, no money to repair the ho 
by Japanese bombs here and there at 
roof. They were stuffed up meantir 
dunnee-palm matting. They carried or 
might be, improvising as they went al¢ 
one thing Sara noticed. There was ne 
lack of willing hands to help with any 
doctor wanted done. In a ravaged < 
stable land, the doctor and the hospite 
sented all that the people had ever kn 
safety and security. 

He was always there. His only a 
were to committee meetings in Rango 
the trips he took to neighboring hospi 
dressing stations dotted here and the 
the jungle. No one ever called to him 

The people’s name for him was th 
Kungyi. “It is the highest and most 
able title they know,” Dr. Aung Th 
Sara. “He is a very good man. If th 
been more men with his kindliness an¢ 
standing, I do not think many things 
have happened to us that have hap 
Here is a man who despises no one.” 

If only, thought Sara, he had not 
this tolerance to all lengths and had 
mese son. The boy was a constant amt 
to her, the one thing her whole up) 
prevented her accepting. 

Through the flimsy partition that ( 
their quarters she was forced to listen 
conversation, to the doctor playing 
boy, ragging him. To the English less 
patiently given. She also had to listen|" 
preposterous meetings of village elde 
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took place there. The township’s officers 
would gather there for advice on their wildcat 
schemes, their proposals to spend more money 
on pagoda festivals, and pwes and marionettes, 
and palaces made of bamboo and colored 
paper that in the first wind or rainfall would 
disintegrate and blow away. While the hos- 
pital lacked drugs and equipment and dress- 
ings, and the streets were piled with refuse 
and lacked any kind of drainage. 

“How can you have patience with them?” 
she demanded. 

He grinned at her wearily. “Never take 
candy from a kid. I give way to them a little 
here and there, and then, presently, they give 
way to me. I wrung a new operating table 
from them today.” 

She had not managed to keep up her stiff 
and standoffish attitude after the rains broke. 
At first she had kept to her own side of the 
partition, discouraging callers. But the long, 
hot, dark evenings of the rains broke down her 
reserve. She was lonely. Allington came round 
quite often, now, and talked to her. Once a 
week she dined with him, and on Saturday 
nights he dined with her. 

She noticed he had the decency to send the 
boy away on these occasions. If it hadn’t 
been for the boy, they might have become 
friends, she told herself, but he was always 
there, a constant thorn in her flesh. Remind- 
ing her of what must once have gone on there 
in the bungalow. 

She was oddly haunted, too, by thoughts of 
the Burmese girl who had been his mother. 
Who had she been, and what had happened 
to her? Allington never spoke of her or men- 
tioned the boy. But for Sara the bungalow was 
haunted. The wind that stirred the dried 
bamboos made a whispering sound like some- 
one passing by in loose shoes on the dusty 
path. Twilight shadows formed a slim figure 
in a silk lungi out there, a flower tucked in 
her hair. 

“Why should I care?’’ Sara asked herself 
angrily. But she did care, and she could not 
tolerate that boy. At first he tried to be 
friendly. Brought her flowers, or came and 
squatted on the steps of the veranda and 
played little tunes for her on a reed pipe. At 
first he had been talkative and chatty. 

“T am Christian like my father,’’ he said. 
“In the fighting I got shot in the stomach.” 
Proudly he showed her his scars. 

She did not actually tell him to go, but 
little by little he sensed she did not like him or 
want him. Presently he let her alone. If the 
doctor noticed, he never made any comment. 


The phonograph was one of the doctor’s 
main recreations. At the end of a day’s work 
he would play Bach and feel better. Sara pre- 
ferred the gay tunes that reminded her of 
dances and parties of other days. One night 
Allington came back from Rangoon with a 
bundle of old records he had picked up at the 
house of a friend who was going home. Among 
them. to her delight, Sara found “Marta, little 
rose of the wildwood. When I look for your love 
light—I awake, you are gone.” 

She knew she would never again hear that 
tune without hearing also the rustle of an old- 
fashioned starched apron and print frock and 
a cuffuffle on back stairs. For Uncle Bernard, 
her father’s youngest brother, who had a rich 
baritone voice and a penchant for pretty 
housemaids, had had one he called Marta— 
though it wasn’t her name. 

What went on had intrigued Sara greatly 
as a schoolgirl, picking up odds and ends of 
conversations from the elders amid teeth 
clickings and head shakings. “‘No doubt,”’ the 
judge had once remarked dryly, ‘‘when he 
looks for her love light she is creeping hastily 
back to her own quarters for fear of being 
missed by cook.’’ Sara had not been meant to 
hear that. 

Uncle Bernard was a rich man, having, it 


seemed, been more than fortunate on the 
stock exchange. In spite of his peccadilloes, 
the family dined with him once a week. An ex- 


cuse was usually made to send Sara out some- 
where else on these occasions, so that her 
knowledge of her uncle was the briefest. 

“IT can’t imagine what you see in that mawk- 
ish tune,” said Allington impatiently. 

“It reminds me of home,”’ she said. 


She wrote weekly to Nancy in Calcutta, a 
running commentary that relieved her feelings 
on those days when life seemed almost un- 
bearable. For homesickness still swamped her 
from time to time with the knowledge that life 
was going on, and this was all she was getting 
out of it. She wrote: 


Here I am called to labor in a peculiar vine- 
yard. When the electricity works, the plumbing 
breaks down. When the plumbing is O.K., the air 
conditioning goes. Unless you have assisted in 
the delivery of a baby in a temperature of 100° 
in the shade, darling, you haven’t really lived. My 
job is mostly to stand by and wipe the sweat from 
the doc’s noble brow with a piece of cotton waste. 

Our stores get held up and no one knows why. 
The doc sometimes comes in at night looking like 
death warmed up, and sometimes just like death 
not warmed up. And when he is bothered about 
something he roars like a bull at all of us. The 
poor Karen matron and his nurses quiver and 
weep and creep from the presence like petrified 
mice. Yet there isn’t one of them would not die 
for him tomorrow. The man certainly has some- 
thing. And what goes on here? I would very much 
like to know. Iam prepared to wager that some of 
the cases we get with broken heads and gunshot 
wounds are rebels and belong to the gang of 
dacoits that are known to run this district. I said 
as much one day, and all I got was an icy glare. 
Medicine, I was told, knows no politics, and 
would I kindly mind my own business. 

And, my dear, the conceit of the man. He is 
sure he has a charmed life. ““No one will hurt 






By POLLY TOLAND 


“What’s for daddy?” 


“What’s dutiful ?” 





=) business about having to and fussing, which he knows 
are simply mummyisms. He takes the bandage off alto- 

i gether and sticks it on the W in the A B C book. 
3 \) “Look, mummy, poor W’s hurt. W is for William, 
Vv who’s Wonderful. And I know what Wonderful means!” 


William, with your fat cheeks and scabby knee, you’re 
the whole world squashed into one little boy. *‘What 


A does it mean, darling?” 


Doesn’t it?” 
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ee 
What's for William, mummy?” 
“W is for William, who’s Wonderful,” I say. We’re in 
the middle of an Alphabet Conversation. 


“D is for daddy, who’s Dutiful.” I’m inspired today. 


“Oh, William! ... Well, it means ‘full of duty’ and” 
(quick, getting there before he does) ‘‘duty-is-something- 
you-are-doing-because-you-have-to-without-fussing.” 
William reflects, pulling his adhesive bandage off his 
ke knee and sticking it on again. He pointedly ignores the 


“It means Full of Wonder, doesn’t it, mummy? 





me”’ is his slogan and off he goes unarmed into 
the hinterland where police venture only by lorry- 
load armed with machine guns. Next week he 
wishes me to accompany him on one of these 
jungle jaunts, partly because he wants some 
plates done, but more I think because he wants to 
show me how right he is about being able to go 
where he likes. I am not looking forward to 
this jaunt with mad enthusiasm! 


They left in the heat of the day, directly 
after an early lunch. 

“It’s best not to be on the road after dark,” 
he explained. “All cats look gray in the dark!”” 

She looked at him once or twice, his rugged 
profile outlined against the burning afternoon 
sky. She wondered just what had happened to 
his nose, and as if he read her thoughts he said 
conversationally, “It was done with the butt 
end of a Jap gun, if you want to know. Not 
once but twice.” 

Oh dear, she thought. If he has the ability to 
read what’s in people’s minds it’s going to be 
awkward. 

“What made you come East?’’ he asked 
suddenly. 

Before she really thought about it she had 
produced her usual pleasant alibi. “I was sick 
of the incessant gaiety and cocktail parties and 
dances at the end of the London season, I 
wanted to do something worth while.” It was 
what she had said to people at home, and she 
had come to half believe it herself there. But, 
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sitting beside him in the jolting j 
grilling afternoon, she knew it was 
her vanity and anxiety to please, 
ing to prefer Bach to South Pacif 

He said slowly, “You don’t see 
to me. I'd have thought this life 
you stiff.”’ 

She could only hope his oracle 
ing again. She looked at him uneg 

“IT was scared when you first | 
said. “I thought you would be tod 
us here.” 

“No complaints, I hope!”” 

He turned and grinned at her, 
he told her. ‘““But then, you haven} 
us for long. Sooner or later I ont 
bawl you out.” 

She made no reply, wondering | 
she had this strange desire to stan} 
him. Sick of dances and parties, wh 
thought of them turned her alm 
with longing! She thought of Cal 
day she would.go, when she had sa 
money. “We'll give you a good tim 
is gay as ever it was,”’ Nancy wrote 
bit of gaiety and fun! ' 


Now the feathery bamboos almos 
their heads, making a green aisle. | 
been a three-day break in the rains, 
was heavy and steamy. Allington a) 
have forgotten all about her. His} 
watching the road; his mind was— 
the miner’s cottage that had ones 
home? Or with the Burmese girl wh 
the mother of his child? Coming fi 
background, she thought, his stand 
male beauty would probably not be 
and young Burmese women are vel 

It was five P.M. when they got the 
Allington got out, removed his sung 
laid them on the hood of the car. §} 
her door, meaning to help him c 
wheel, but he stopped her. | 

““No. Stay where you are. This i 
ticularly healthy spot for strang 
know me, and they know my jeep 
don’t know you.”’ 

Behind the feathery bamboos th 
begun to go down. They must, she 
a long way from any settlement, for 
ness no temple bells tinkled, no do 
Only somewhere in the distance th 
little bird went ponk, ponk, ponk. 

She sat fanning herself with a n) 
watching him work. He had the ¢ 
quick way with his hands that aly 
nated her when he was operating. f 
notice the sudden movement in the| 
hind him, but she did, and she s 
him, “Look out!” 

The bullet ricocheted off the car | 
grazed his temple. He straightened aj 
about him, bewildered for a mot 
blood running down his face. Aut¢ 
he wiped his hands on a piece of oily 

So he had a charmed life, had hi 
body would ever harm him! she} 
scornful and furious. Then panic 
cold. Out of the jungle a stream of sm 
khaki-clad men poured. They r| 
guns and machine guns. 

An ambush. And we walked right i 
thought, her mouth suddenly dry. 8 
at Allington. He stood leaning ag 
hood of the car, apparently waiting| 
to finish him off. She closed her eyes, 
of the sick terror that filled her, not 
what to expect. 

The hubbub and outcry grew lo 
now she was aware that the note 
changed. It was no longer threatenir 
she opened her eyes she saw that som 
prostrated himself at the doctor’s fee|lé 
groveling in the dust there. 

“Let him be,’’ said Allington, ani} 
out an arm and held off the mob th 
have fallen on the khaki figure. “Ht? 
mistake. We all make mistakes. 
down. There’s not much harm done. 
get the first-aid kit and patch me up. 

It was the first time he had ever 
Christian name. She got the ie 
went to his side. A dozen eager han 
to help her. Someone lit a cigarette ani 
it to Allington. Someone else cali 
with clean water in a tin mug. 
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Stomach PSET ? 


Indigestion? Nausea? Diarrhea? 


Hospital Tests prove 
Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers fail! 


Bi Pepto-Bismol helps 
soothe in the stomach... 
where overdoses of soda 
and alkalizers may ac- 
tually prolong the upset! 








5 Pepto-Bismol also 
helps calm distress in 
the intestinal tract . 
where soda and alkalizers 
never help! 


Pepto-Bismol’s special medicinal formula 
soothes both the irritated stomach and intesti- 
nal walls with a gentle coating action. It helps 
retard gas formation; calm heartburn, nausea. 
Controls simple diarrhea without constipating. 


No wonder Pepto-Bismol 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98 

“Tt wasn’t intended for me,” Allington 
laughed, “‘and now they want to kill the poor 
chap who fired.” 

“You'd have been killed if they hadn’t hit 
the hood first,” she said angrily, aware her 
hands were shaking. 

‘They usually hit the hood first,”’ he said. 

She looked at the ring of faces that sur- 
rounded them. Boys’ faces, most of them. 
Puckered now with a very real anxiety. Alling- 
ton was right. None of them wanted to harm 
him. They were like children, she thought, 
playing with guns and ammunition unfortu- 
nately real. 

A tall, slim young man a head taller than 
the rest talked with Allington a little way apart. 
His features were fine and he had an air of 
breeding and authority. He might, she thought, 
have passed for a British officer, sunburned 
from the tropics. He pointed at the jeep with 
his cane, and immediately half a dozen young 
men fell to work and finished changing the 
wheel. 

““Who was that?’ she asked as they drove 
on again. 

Allington said nothing. Perhaps he did not 
hear her. Perhaps he only pretended not to. 


The rest house where they spent the night 
was ramshackle and broken down and seemed 
held together mainly by the creeper that 
covered it. But great efforts had been made 
to clean it up and make it comfortable for 
them. 

“You see I’m well looked after,’ Allington 
said, and added a trifle ruefully, “I’m sorry 
about this afternoon. I shouldn’t have 
brought you.” 

They were sitting together on the veranda. 
Low in the sky behind the pepil trees, the 
Southern Cross was rising. Burmese music 
tinkled in a gay frenzy somewhere nearby, and 
in a nullah the bullfrogs boomed their woeful 
warning. Tomorrow it would rain again, but 
tonight the stars shone. In the mat hut at the 
end of the compound the caretaker had re- 
tired for the night with his wife. Together they 
were sharing, it seemed, some wonderful joke, 
for peal after peal of laughter drifted through 
the darkness. Hilarious laughter, that made 
you want to join in. 

“They are a happy people,”’ Allington said 
softly. ““They have kept something the West 
lost long ago. I always resent our well-meant 
efforts to take it away from them.”’ 

She said nothing, seeing in her mind a pic- 
ture of Victoria Station on a winter’s morn- 
ing, with its rows of grim faces. People hurry- 
ing off to perform tasks they did not enjoy. 
Laughter you seldom heard. 

“IT doubt if I could ever settle down at home 
again,” he went on. “‘‘Once her temple gates 
you enter, the door is closed, you cannot look 
behind.’ Kipling knew what he was talking 
about. You look from your London win- 
dow—and hear the temple bells and the East 
calling.” 

I won't, Sara thought rebelliously. I shall go 
back as soon as ever I get the chance. She sat 
leaning forward a little, her two hands clasp- 
ing her knees, and suddenly she was aware that 
he was looking at her. He was looking at her 
in a way no woman ever misreads and she 
thought, with a jolt, Not that. Dear goodness, 
we can’t have anything like that. Not with him! 


H. wasn’t her sort. His background wasn’t 
her background, nor his ways her ways; and 
even if none of this had been true, there stood 
forever between them his Burmese wife and 
his son. 

She made the excuse that she was tired, and 
went to the room allotted to her, and to bed. 
Allington remained there for some time, 
alone, under the stars. 


Nancy wrote from Calcutta: 


Darling, a great friend of ours has an uncle 
who lives in Rangoon and is going overnext week 
to stay with him. We’ve given him your address— 
he says he has already met you, but he doesn’t 
suppose you'll remember. He’s a honey, so do be 
sure and make a date with him. Rance and I are 
quite anxious about you these days. I believe you 
are half in love with that queer doctor of yours, 
and it would never answer. You are playing with 
fire, and people who play with fire get burned. 



























































LADIES' HO 


Tony Rockford arrives on ninete¢ 
get in touch with you. 


Tony Rockford. . . . Sara stoo}}, 
her forehead, trying to remember 
meant nothing at all to her. But 
certainly see him—it would be fu 
date again. The letter she wrote 
was to reassure herself as much 4 


I'll love to meet Tony. As for yo 
Ous suggestion about the doctor, 
and a wonderful person, but I assur 
as I am concerned, that’s the end ¢ 
as you know, are always a bit impo 

So don’t worry. Me in love with hi 
Don’t be silly. He is “not quite a ge 
am just having a beautiful flirtation 
tor—pour passer le temps! 


She went out, meaning to walk 
hospital and post the letter in the 
It was raining again, and she hes 
Burmese boy,.Jimmie, came out 0 
“You want something?” He made 
be friendly with her nowadays ar 
were hostile. It was her own fault 
outset she had cold-shouldered hi 

“TI was going to the post,” she 
fully. 

He held out his hand. “‘I can ta’ 
On my bicycle when the rain stops 

She handed the letter to him, a 
in his shirt pocket. As soon as she 
she wished she could get it back. 
feeling she had made a mistake. 


Tony Rockford made his date 
following week. Allington had beer 
when she asked for a launch. 

“You didn’t tell me you had 
Rangoon.” 

“TI haven’t,”’ she said. “‘This one 
down from Calcutta.” 

He seemed about to say somethi 
he did not say it. He wrote out 
pass for her. “Don’t forget the las’ 
is at six o’clock,”’ he said. 

It was wonderful to get away. I 
more often, she thought as the gold 
the Shwe Dagon pagoda loomed up 
mists that shrouded the city. 

Tony Rockford was waiting for 
jetty, a tall young man with that air 
tion the army gives. A young man 
be relied on always to say the right) 
wear the right clothes, thought Sa | 
to herself, but she had no recollecti} 
having seen him in her life before. 

He had borrowed his uncle’s p 
and he drove her through the town, 
the lakes. 

*“You don’t remember me, but I 
you,” he said. ‘“‘At the Debs Ball 
venor House three years ago. I trie 
get an introduction that night, but 
nothing doing, and my regiment w 
East the following day. So you cai 
how pleased I was ——”’ 

What a pity, she thought, that he 
to go away. He was the sort her mo 
thoroughly approve of. Maybe, she 
this is my golden-shoes day, the begi 
change of fortune, the beginning of ré 

“Nancy is bothered about you. 
you to come to Calcutta. Can’t ye 
We'd see to it you had a good time! 

A good time. Pretty clothes an 
parties again, instead of the hospi 
and sounds, the watchman beatin 
hours on his piece of hanging meta 
thought, / must get away somehow b 
too late! 

Tony’s uncle was large and pink a 
how vaguely plaintive, though it wa 
see what he had to be sad about. F 
was large and airy, and stood in a 
garden at the lake’s edge. Mr. Rock 
not seem to enjoy his splendor mu 
lunch he went back to his office wit 

‘“‘There’s nothing in it for us these 
said. ‘‘Every day things get more di 
I'll send back the car. Drive her 0 
World Peace Pagoda, Tony. And yo 
for yourself with that doctor fella 
lady. He’s got a queer reputation—I 
trust him too far.” 

She knew by Tony’s face that he 
about Allington too. Nancy had 
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‘:d | the man whose faith is different 


on dossessiveness—of a kind not framed by things which do appear— 
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a 
; e whole affair with him, and just 
mfent, she could not say why, the 
P ritated her. 
to} ordained that the Buddhist law 
blead in a cave. Burma has no caves, 
de one. From the outside it looked 

palof the Mappin Terraces. Sara half 
ed) see at any moment a flight of 
nsfhere swinging from pinnacle to 
sle/'rom time to time the note of a gong 
ching away and away through the wet 
haqung over the land. 
shiking waste of money,”’ Tony said. 
Wit? Sara was not content to stand 
g 19 the great gold-and-blue hall with 
bd te fixings and pillars; she made 
ali off his shoes and come in with her, 
1edvith the rest of the company there, 
¢ @the mats. Two golden-clad priests 
ed/eside enormous golden wax can- 
infread the law alternately, the one 
ri, the other. All about them other 
S(atted, attentive and devout. 
-O/nore than a million pounds,’’ Tony 
rq shocked by this squandering. 
; ptty,”” she said softly. ““And they 
0} having a good time.” 

ly reading was over. The golden 
pid out through hanging silk curtains. 
Olregation departed, laughing and 
i) unfurling bright orange umbrellas 
Ci) rain. 
» (bught Sara, is what I shall remember 
home again. The laughter and the 
@ the tinkling music. Was Tim 
‘O}right? Would she look from her 
nlindow and hear the temple bells 
1)? Oh, no, she thought swiftly, and 
éhy from the thought. 
Mo Calcutta,’ Tony said again, as he 
cack to catch the six-o’clock launch. 
»‘on. Nancy says there is nothing here 
mhat is any good to you.” 
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MARIANNE MOORE 


read by the author at the Columbia University Chapter of Phi Beta 
nies, June 4, 1956. Sources for quoted passages will be found in Miss 
ion, Like a Bulwark, to be issued this autumn by The Viking Press, 





So they have been discussing me, she 
thought dryly, but now somehow the thought 
did not entirely displease her. And she looked 
at the tall young man standing on the jetty 
beside her, and again she had the feeling that 
something was beginning. Something pleasant 
had appeared on the horizon and was coming 
nearer and nearer. 


It was the season of great sickness. With the 
end of the rains, the fever mists gathered about 
the villages and fields and hung over the open 


drains in the town and the villages. Three and | 


four times in the night Sara heard the tele- 
phone ring, and Allington’s quiet voice an- 
swering it. Then he would go out again. How 
he carried on she often marveled, for it 
seemed to her there were nights when he never 
got any sleep. 

Presently she began to get up when he went 
out, and put a vacuum jug of tea and some 
sandwiches ready against his return. 

“You shouldn’t do this,”’ he told her. But 
she noticed he always drank the tea and ate 
the sandwiches as if he was glad of them. 

Sometimes, when things were serious, he 
sent the watchman over with a note: “Sorry. 
Can you come?” She would dress then and 
stumble sleepily over the rough path that led 
to the hospital. Dawn would be rose and gold 
in the sky, but in the operating theater the arc 
lights burned. She would stand wiping the 
sweat off his forehead with a piece of clean lint 
while he worked, absorbed . . . a difficult la- 
bor... a Caesarean section... a young boy 
with his face clawed off by a bear. 

Doctors, she had always understood, got 
hardened to suffering, and a little callous. The 
queer thing was that Tim Allington never had. 
Every baby that died might have been his own 
dear child. J am tougher than he is, Sara 
thought. He had fallen asleep in his chair, 
over his tea and sandwiches, on their return 
from one of these dawn sessions. She stood 
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with her hands sunk deep in her coat pockets, 
looking at him, an odd new tenderness in her 
heart. A job worth doing! The words came 
back to her like a whispered message, and she 
knew in that moment that Nancy had been 
right. She was playing with fire and the 
flames were creeping nearer. 


It was Diwali, the Festival of Lanterns that 
comes with the end of the rains. Tim drove 
her round the villages to see the pwes and the 
dancing, and the lights. Every house was 
illuminated with rows of little wax candles and 
all night long the gay music tinkled and 
clanged. The jaunt was spoiled for Sara be- 
cause they took the boy Jimmie with them. He 
sat in the back of the jeep, a constant re- 
minder of things she wished to forget. Yet 
maybe she should have been grateful to him, 
for was it not best that she did not forget? 

Allington had been up most of the previous 
night. He looked drawn and gray. “I believe 
I'll take a day off tomorrow,”’ he said, ‘“‘and 
just laze around and do nothing at all. In the 
evening we might drive out to the river.” 

But at three in the afternoon, when he was 
having a rare siesta, the telephone rang. Sara, 
who was writing letters in her own side of the 
house, paused, biting her pen, to listen. 

“Right. Pll be there well before six. Tell 
your husband not to worry.”’ He called to Sara, 
“I’m afraid our drive must be off. That’s the 
padre’s wife. Her husband is sick and I'll have 
to take the service.” 

She said impatiently, ““Can’t they leave you 
alone for one whole day? And how can you 
take the service? I thought only parsons could 
do that.” 

He came around to her side and grinned at 
her. “Ill tell you my guilty secret if you 
promise to keep it to yourself. I am a lay 
reader. All licensed and proper and tickey-boo. 
It seemed the only possible thing. When the 
parson is sick or away there is nobody to bury 
the Christians here.’’ He stood for a moment, 
half hesitating. Then he said, ‘“‘Why don’t you 
come? I promise not to preach a sermon.” 

She knew that he went to the early service 
in the little English church every Sunday. Jim- 
mie went with him, but she had never accom- 
panied them. 


Atte: the laughter and noise of the festive 
streets, it was oddly silent and peaceful inside 
the little church. It was a building that could 
never have been anything save hideous, built 
of red brick, open to wind and weather now 
because the Japanese had wrenched the win- 
dows off and removed the woodwork of the 
doors. It was lit by candles. Jimmie, amazingly 
attired in a white surplice, went round lighting 
them with a taper. Candlelight threw Alling- 
ton’s profile very large on the wall. 

The congregation consisted of a number of 
Indian ladies swathed in saris, some Burmese 
girls pretty as flowers in their bright cottons 
and silks, the hospital matron and two of the 
nursing sisters, a handful of Burman youths, 
very reverent and devout, a pye-dog and a 
goat. They sang the hymn: 


“Thou to whom the sick and dying 
Ever came, nor came in vain 


” 





Sara looked round at the gentle dark faces 
all about her, more touched than she knew, 
and she realized what probably no one else 
there did. It was to Tim Allington they sang, 
and not God. 

When the hymn ended, she knelt with her 
face in her hands, and the fire Nancy had 
warned her against, so rightly, crept up and 
filled all her heart. 

Jimmie was waiting in the shadows beside 
the jeep. 

Allington waved him away. ‘Take my 
torch and walk home,” he said. ‘‘We’re going 
to drive round by the river.”’ 

He held the door open for her, and she got 
in beside him. The boy stared after them, his 
face heavy with resentment. Sara thought, 
shocked, He hates me, but in that moment it 
did not seem to matter. 

Allington turned the jeep away from the 
town. The breeze blew cool across the water. 
It was the end of the festival, and already the 
river was covered with floating lights, where 
the lanterns had been put to float out to sea 


“This is something to see,”’ said Allington. 
“You put your lantern on the water, and send 
it out with a wish.”” 

She leaned beside him, their shoulders 
touching, and knew in that moment what she 
would wish. That there was no other life but 
this—the two of them together on the river- 
bank in the jungle—and that Jimmie and his 
Burmese wife were only a bad dream. Then 
there would be nothing between them, and no 
good reason 

She straightened her shoulders, putting the 
dangerous thoughts from her. She remem- 
bered her father, thin and precise and sure of 
himself; “Customs and manners divide people 
more than religions or race. . . the same back- 
ground and standards of behavior are essen- 
tial ——_” 

“But surely,’ she had said once, “‘that is a 
gap that can be closed.” 

“Fools like to think so. Wise men never 
iyaee 

She turned her head slowly and looked at 
Allington and he looked back at her. Without 
a word he took her hand. 

“Sara * he said. 

He kissed her, and she slipped her arm 
about him. She felt his hair thick and soft, 
like fur. 

She was aware that there was in her heart 
peace and a deep content she had never 
known. This was what she wanted. Her father 
and mother, Nancy, the gay life which she had 
once known back home in England no longer 

mattered. 
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“It’s something I did not think could ever 
happen to me,” he said brokenly. “I’ve no 
business to do this. . . . Oh, Sara ——”’ 

Maybe they would have come to a full un- 
derstanding then; maybe she would have 
whispered to him the words that came into 
her heart—darling one . . . dear beloved—at the 
moment there appeared ahead of them a Bur- 
mese woman slipper-sloppering through the 
dust with that familiar waggle of the hips. The 
headlights caught her, glinting softly off the 
rose silk of her lungi, and Sara stiffened and 
drew away from him. Of course he knew how 
to make love, how to sweep a woman off her 
feet. He had done it all before, with a woman 
like the one who had just passed them. 

“You aren’t angry with me?” Allington 
said unsteadily. “‘] never meant to tell you—at 
least not yet M 

She said gently, ““No. I’m not angry.” 





Wren they got back to the bungalow there 
was a message asking him to go to the hospi- 
tal. She was glad, for it was the night they 
usually dined together. She sat on the edge of 
her bed, her head in her hands. Her servant 
put her meal on the table and called to her, but 
it was some time before she went for it. 

She sat struggling for composure. 

I love him, she thought, and knew it was 
most unwise. This wasn’t the only life. They 
would go home, and his people would not be 
her people, nor his ways her ways. It could 
never be a success, she told herself, and even as 
she did so her other self cried, But wouldnt it ? 
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By JANICE SPITZEL 


Wren my husband and I were in Belgium in 1933, a formal dinner was 


given in our honor. The Bavarois was served for dessert. It was the most 


delicious dessert I had ever eaten. 


I returned home without the recipe, but experimented until I finally 


») duplicated it. Over the past twenty-three years I have served the Bava- 
rois on many many occasions. My guests never fail to ask how it’s made. 


CHOCOLATE-AND-ALMOND BAVAROIS RING 


Heat over boiling water 2 cups milk mixed with 24 cup sugar and a 
pinch of salt. When hot, add 19 cup finely ground or grated blanched 
and toasted almonds. (There are wonderful little hand grinders that 
do this job beautifully.) Cover and remove from the heat. Allow the 
flavors to blend for 15 minutes. Soak 4 teaspoons unflavored gelatin in 


1 


‘6 cup cold milk. Add this to the above and heat until dissolved. Cool 


and add | teaspoon almond flavoring. When it is beginning to thicken, 
beat hard with a rotary egg beater until fluffy. Beat | cup heavy cream 
ullstiff. Fold into the above mixture. Spoon into a5-cupring mold. When 
firm, turn out on a deep platter and coat with the following sauce. 


squares unsweetened chocolate and a pinch of salt. When chocolate is 


Chocolate Sauce: Heat in the top of a double boiler 114 cups milk, 3 Q 


melted, blend well and add 14 cup sugar. Heat until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Thicken the sauce with 2 teaspoons cornstarch which has been 


mixed with a little cold water, cooking and stirring constantly until @ 
mixture is smooth and thick and no starch taste remains. Cool slightly, c 


Wy 


sistency of thick cream—perhaps not quite that thin, but almost— 
with 13 cup heavy cream. Spoon this mixture over the almond ring 
and put the balance in the center of the ring. If you like, sprinkle with 
additional ground or grated toasted almonds. . . . Makes 8 servings. 


and flavor with | teaspoon vanilla. Then begin to thin this to the con- 
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He isn’t an ordinary person. You Io 
whether you want to or not. Maybe neye 
will you meet anyone who will make y 
like this. 
““No, no, no,”’ she said aloud, 
She shivered, suddenly cold in spite 
heat of the evening. /f/ stay here, she 
it will happen. Nothing I can do now will 
She sat with her head in her hands, t 
think clearly and calmly. J am behaying 
silly schoolgirl in her first love affair, ‘ 
membered her letter to Nancy: “Iam 
nice flirtation with my doctor. Pour pc 
temps.’ Why not keep things on that fc 
A flirtation would be grand fun! Why 
lead him on a little, and take what 
sent, without being so intense about it ; 
She got up and redid her make-y 
brushed her hair, firmly closing her earg 
little voice in her heart that said “Dang 
Goodness me, surely I can manage . 
affairs at my age, she told herself furio | 
likely as not, Tim meant nothing whate 
it either. Just a.kiss snatched, a ha 
hold . . . he was a lonely sort of person, | 
likely as not he had been carried away,| 
had, by the candlelight and the music a) 
soft, sentimental atmosphere of evenso} 
It seemed she might have been righ 
made no reference to what had happe nd 
the next few weeks he was so immer 
work he seemed to have forgotten all 
her. Night after night his telephone ran} 
she heard his footsteps going off down 
but now he never sent the watchman b 
fetch her. 
He grew desperately thin. 
The morning breeze had a nip in it 
forerunner of the cold weather that we 
round the corner. The work in the he 
should now have begun to ease off a li 
for some reason it didn’t. One of 
nurses married and went off to Rangoon 
ing them shorthanded. Sara helped wi 
nursing until she could be replaced. 
“IT hadn’t enough nurses before,” sa} 
lington savagely. ‘‘That last Caesarean $ 
never have died, but the woman neede¢ 
stant attention and we couldn’t give it t| 
If only I were a rich man!”” 


H. had come back late for a quick s 
She heard him come in and went to mak 
some tea. She wore the black silk d 
gown her mother had given her, her initi 
the lapel in pink silk, and she though 
denly, half ashamed, that the money i 
cost would have paid a nurse’s wages for 
than a month. She looked at him Pit 
This was one of her dangerous mor 
when she had difficulty in hardening her, 
against him. 

When he had finished his meal he g¢ 
“T’ve got to have another look at the fe 
did this afternoon. He wasn’t too good ¥ 
came away.” 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, Tim!”’ she said. 
Doctor Than could do it for you?” 

“T like to look after my own pat 
shan’t be more than half an hour, with I) 

“You know perfectly well there 
luck,”’ she said. j 

He grinned at her, and laid a hand 
moment on her shoulder. It was the firs 

-he had touched her since that Sunday 
and it was all she could do not to 
head and lay her cheek against his hand 
stood on the veranda, watching the light 
torch go along the rough path. 

A slight sound behind her made her 
quickly. | 

The boy Jimmie stood in the doo 
wearing his singlet and check cotton sh 
lungi, his hair ruffled as if he had been 

“If you want the doctor, he’s just gone 
she said. 

For a long minute he looked at he 
strange repellent expression she had co 
know in his purple-brown eyes. i 

““No,”’ he said. His voice had a new! 
note. “I do not want my father. It is youl 
to speak with.” 

Uncomfortably aware of something W 
she picked up the teapot off Tim’s 
“There’s some left. Would you like a¢ 
She felt suddenly sorry for him, for sta 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102 
there in the doorway he looked very young 
and a litt'e forlorn. She thought, He’s jealous. 
it was ur -rstandable. All those years there 
had been just he two of them, and now she 
had come into the picture, and made it obvi- 
ous she did not care about him. That was my 
mistake, she thought, contrite. 

He pushed the cup she held out to him 
aside. “I do not want it,’’ he said rudely. He 
went on standing there, just looking at her, 
and suddenly she felt a little afraid; but surely 
it was silly to be afraid of him, for he was only 
a child. ““Why don’t you go back to England?” 
he said. 

Taken by surprise, she tried to laugh it off. 
“A nice thing that would be. What would hap- 
pen to my job if I did that?” 

“Tommy Kin Ohn can do it. All these 
months he has been working with you. He 
knows it now as well as you do. Go. We do not 
want you here. It will be better for you to do 
this. Go away before it is too late.” 


She should have gone to Allington next 
morning and told him what had happened. 
Later she knew this, but then it was too late. He 
had troubles enough of his own, she told 
herself, and the last thing she wanted was to 
make bad feeling between the two of them. 
When she had gone, the boy would be all he 
had. It was best to leave their old pleasant re- 
lationship unspoiled. 

She was aware that the boy was now watch- 
ing them. He hung around. She saw him rid- 
ing his bicycle on the tennis court, doing figure 
eights there, and keeping his eye on them. He 
sat on the veranda steps at night, whittling a 
stick with his Burmese knife, so obviously lis- 
tening to their conversation she wondered Al- 
lington himself did not notice it. 

An uneasiness crept into the atmosphere. 
Now, whenever the boy looked at her, there 
was this new expression in his eyes, and it 
scared her. 

She had a month’s leave due at the end of 
the cold weather. That gave her three months 
more, and at the end of it she would take her 
leave, and write and say she wasn’t coming 
back. By then Tommy Kin Ohn, her assistant, 
would know all that she could teach him. She 
had saved enough money to pay her fare to 
Calcutta and have something in hand, and 
most probably she could get another job there 
if she wanted one. And there was Tony. How 
pleased her parents would be if she and Tony 
fixed things up. \t would be the wise thing to 
do—the prudent “hing. 

Meantime, she had almost three months 
left. . . . She found the thought immensely 
comforting If only it hadn’t been for Jimmie, 
sitting on the veranda steps whittling a piece 
of stick. 


It was operating day. She lunched alone on 
operaving day, unless Jimmie came back from 
school. Nowadays he seldom did, seeming as 
anxious to avoid a téte-a-téte as she was her- 
self. On her way back to the bungalow she 
went into the doctor’s office. The lights burned 
in the operating room, and on his desk the 
casebook lay open, a list as long as her arm 
waiting there. He probably would not get back 
before evening. She would send over some 
sandwiches and a vacuum kottle of coffee; if it 
was there, he ate it, but he never dreamed of 
asking for it. His lack of care for himself alter- 
nately touched and maddened her. 

She wrapped the sandwiches in a banana 
leaf and carried them over to the hospital. The 
world had a new fresh greenness. The lake lay 
like a sheet of looking glass in the center of the 
plain, mirroring the trees and the delicate 
golden spire of the pagoda on the hill. There 
would be fine weather now for six months; it 
was a happy thought. 

In England it would be a mid-January, the 
worst time of the year. Cold people would be 
hurrying through gray streets to perform jobs 
they did not care about. There would be no 
one laughing hilariously about nothing in par- 
ticular, no one walking aiong clapping hands 
to keep time to the tune they sang, like the 
bunch of young men who passed her in their 
orange and silver and green silk lungis, just 
outside the hospital gates. 

Well, she wasn’t going back to England. 
Not just yet, anyway, though if she married 


Tony she supposed they eventually would. 
She was going, presently, to Calcutta, and 
gaieties and parties and fun, and Tony Rock- 
ford, who was waiting for her there. 

A car drew up at the bungalow gates just as 
she turned in. Doctor Than leaned out, the 
sunlight catching his thick glasses. “‘I hoped to 
meet you. There has arrived a cable for you 
from England, Miss Sara. I have brought it 
along for you. No bad news, I hope?” 

She stared unbelieving at the flimsy paper 
in her hand. It was from her father - 


YOUR UNCLE BERNARD DIED LAST WEEK. HAS 
LEFT YOU EVERYTHING HE HAD. 


For heaven's sake, why me ? Sara asked her- 
self over and over. Uncle Bernard, she knew, 
had been immensely rich. He had had a house 
in the country and a house in London—and 
she had hardly known the man. 

There must be some mistake somewhere. 
Best say nothing about it to anyone, till she 
heard from the lawyers. But oh, if it happened 
to be true... she could go off to Calcutta with 
never a care, she need no longer worry about 
being a disappointment to her parents. She 
could give Tim a large check for his hospital. 
Then she could depart in peace. and live the 
life she was used to. There would be no fur- 
ther need for her to have a job. 

He won't really mind when T go, she told 
herself, and then stopped short. The idea did 
not particularly please her. Since that night 
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No horse gets anywhere till he is har- 
nessed. No steam or gas ever drives 
anything until it is confined. No Niag- 
arais everiurned intolightand power 
until if is tunneled. No life ever grows 
great until it is focused, dedicated, 
disciplined. 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
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when he kissed her, he had made no further 
move, and at times it piqued her. Maybe, she 
thought, /’m the sort of girl men kiss once, and 
do not want to kiss again. 

No, it wasn’t that. Her whole heart told her 
it wasn’t that. Jf 1 wanted to, she thought, J 
could make him make love to me again. 

But could she? The nagging doubt taunted 
her. And anyway, why should she want to? 
It was best they should part, when part they 
finally had to, as good friends, without any 
complications. 

He did not come back to the bungalow till 
ten that night, too tired to eat the dinner the 
boy had left for him. Sara went out to the 
cookhouse and heated him up some soup. 

One of his patients had died on the operat- 
ing table. ““A young chap with a growing fam- 
ily. If 1 had got him a week earlier I might 
have done something.’ He added, “The air 
conditioning has broken down again.”’ 

“Oh, forget it,’ she said a little impa- 
tiently. For what was done was done. She 
gave him the soup. 

He took the cup from her gratefully. ““How 
did I get on here before you came!”’ he said. 

She stood looking down at him, and was 
half minded to say, You had another woman. A 
Burmese girl. Probably an excellent house- 
keeper, and she loved you and bore you a child. 
The words stuck in her throat. 

He put the cup down. “I’ve to go back and 
finish my returns.” 

“For goodness’ sake, Tim, turn in and get 
some sleep. I can’t see who you think will be 
any better off if you kill yourself. P'll go over 
and finish up the books for you.” 

He said gratefully, passing a hand over his 
eyes, ““You will? I could do with some sleep. 
Sure you don’t mind?” 

“Of course I don’t mind. And disconnect 
that telephone. If there is anything really des- 
perate Ill let you know, otherwise I'll get Doc- 
tor Than.” 

She heard him moving about in his room, 
heard the creak of the bedsprings as he lay 
down, and almost at once heard his deep ex- 
hausted breathing. 

The hospital was very quiet at night, its 
lights all dimmed. Far down the corridor a 
newborn baby gave a little muted cry. Sara 


pulled up the chair and sat down at the desk in 
the doctor’s office. For a little while she con- 
centrated on the books, finishing off the vari- 
ous returns he had started earlier in the eve- 
ning. Then ske sat, her hands on the clean 
blotting paper, looking about her. The place 
was familiar enough, but she seldom saw it 
without him in it. A clean white coat hung 
over the chair, waiting for tomorrow. A pile 
of gauze masks and clean hand towels lay on 
the side table, beside a long row of rubber 
gloves that looked like amputated hands. The 
vacuum flask she kept filled with iced lime for 
him was still half full. She poured herself some 
and drank it. 

It was a very orderly room, belonging to a 
man with an orderly mind, and suddenly her 
whole heart was flooded with the tenderness 
and the longing she fought so hard against. 
She bent and kissed the collar of the coat he 
would wear tomorrow, and laid her cheek 
against it... . The kiss would be waiting there 
for him when he put the coat on, she thought 
childishly. The office swam in a mist of tears 
before her eyes. 

Nancy had indeed been right. She had 
played with fire and it had burned her. Well, 
she would go soon. Tomorrow she would 
make that quite irrevocable by telling him she 
wanted to take her leave as soon as it fell due. 


Beyond giving her a quick look when she 
told him she wanted to go to Calcutta, he said 
nothing at all. He entered the dates in his note- 
book: “Depart on February first, return on 
March third.’? She watched him, and swal- 
lowed convulsively. There wasn’t going to be 
any return, but she would write and tell him 
that when she got away. 

“T'll fix up launches and tickets for you,” 
he said, so calmly that again the tiresome little 
doubt gnawed at her, that he did not really 
care at all. But it annoyed her that he could so 
move her when apparently she had little ef- 
fect on him. 

There were still two weeks left, and the 
devil was in her. She determined to flirt with 
him a little, to lead him on. . . to discover 
whether all he was doing was, to use her own 
words, having a nice flirtation with his radiog- 
rapher, pour passer le temps. 

A copy of Uncle Bernard’s will reached her. 
There was no catch about it. He had left her 
everything he had, beyond a legacy here and 
there to his housemaids: 


I bequeath everything I possess to my niece 
Sara Gwynneth Manton because of all of us she 
is the one who has turned to and done a worth- 
while job. 


Her mother wrote: 


So you are a rich woman. I can’t tell you how 
surprised we were, darling, or how pleased. 
Neither your father nor I knew he ever gave youa 
thought. To te sure, the last time your father 
lunched in Holland Park, he told him about your 
job in Burma at the hospital, but I don’t think he 
even thought your uncle was listening. 

Even after death duties there will be a hand- 
some income and you will be able to keep which- 
ever of the houses you fancy, Holland Park or the 
cottage at Bray. 

How delighted and relieved we shall be to get 
you safe home. I have hated the thought of you 
slaving away in that terrible climate, losing all 
your beautiful coloring, and working with that 
very strange man. - 


As her mother wrote, it was all over now. 
That is, nearly all over. They still had to get 
through the last night—the last day. 


i Firs seemed determined to make a thing out 
of their last night and last day. He sent the 
boy Jimmie out for flowers. Sara met him 
coming in, his arms full of blue plumbago and 
little tight pink and white pagoda roses. 

“Jimmie, how lovely. Where did you buy 
those?” 

““My father does not need to buy flowers,” 
he said coldly. ‘When he wishes such things 
people are glad to give them to him.’ He 
looked at her in his new insolent fash- 
ion. “So you go. That is a good thing. You 
must never come back.” 

“‘Whether I come back or not is no business 
of yours,”’ she flared at him, “‘and it is not po- 
lite of you to speak in that fashion to your 
tather’s friends. What will he say to you if I 
tell him of late you are very rude to me?” 
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He laughed with a sudden flas| 
less white teeth. “You tell him, ] 
nese 

“So you would lie to your fat 

“Often it is necessary to lie. Bes 
not my father’s friend,”’ he said, 
was no longer a boy’s face. “You 
unkind. You laugh at my father,” 

“1?” she said, taken aback, “ 
dare you!” 

He did not listen to her, but 
the pantry with his load of flowe 
what he said had once been 
wasn’t true now. In those early | 
she written to Nancy mocking ) 
fun of him? 

But how did Jimmie know? 


Mey dined by candlelight, maki) 
sion of it. Tim put on the convent 
evening dress—a white shirt open) 
white pants, and broad black si 
bund round his narrow middle, He 
tinguished and boyish, standing| 
table, solemnly mixing drinks. 
“This is a special occasion,” 
poured himself a very small one. 
wondered, drink so carefully beca’ 
like it, or because it could have din 
skill? He led a life as austere and { 
a monk in a monastery. | 
She had entered into the spi 
and put on an evening dress, with 
chiffon scarf which she wound} 
shoulders. Over the veranda rail s| 
mie off somewhere on his bicycle. | 
Thank goodness he’s not here, 
Close by her, Tim said, “I sent t) 
the Bioscope. I want this evening 
alone. Nobody else butting in.” | 
If only, she thought, so many o 
come butting in, the story might eas 
a different ending. 
They dined elegantly; the coo 
his best for them. When the d 
cleared away, the boy put the w 
table and lit tall candles. Now the 
pleasantly dusk and full of danein 
’ “Vou see, I know how to em 
ters when I want to,”’ he grinned. 
She let him fill her glass again. 
light turned the bubbles to diamon 
“When you were first coming, I 
fied. I had asked for a young man 
it would never answer,”’ he said. “ 
wrong one can be.” 
She played with her glass, tury 
way and that way. Surely, she thi 
could be just as wrong over other: 
was shocked and mortified to find 
tears in her eyes, and she looked 
that he had seen them. He came an 
side her. 1 
“Sara, my darling. . . . I didn’t n) 
anything yet. Not till you’d got} 
thought things over. But I can’t . 
without knowing whether there’s 4 
any chance. After that other ai 
ashamed. It seemed like taking a 
vantage—you here all alone—and 
wait ... but, oh Sara, my darling or 
Well, she thought, si/ly, why not! 
children. We’re adults and old enous 
age our own affairs. I love him, I love 
before she realized it, she heard her 
saying those words aloud. 


What have I done ? thought Sara 
It had all seemed so natural and ine 
the light of the friendly stars, bu 
sunshine put a different complexion 
gether. J was mad, she thought. 

Horrified, she sat up in bed. Not 
ment had she dreamed of what he 
granted—marriage. She shivered, s 
doors of the trap she had walked 
to close behind her. 

“There won't be time before I go, 
I must go,” she had whispered urgen! 
so got to be sensible.” ‘ 

He picked up her hand and kiss 
held it against his face. “If only lee 
with you,” he said. “I’ve leave duc 
there’s no one to take over from @ 
we could go together.” 

The thought turned her cold. She 
self arriving at Nancy’s house withh 
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dis supply of quickly avail- 
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‘Cnes from sugar in the blood 
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A’energy is used up, blood 
isionsumed. When the level 
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The fastest way to replenish your 
lagging energy and satisfy your soar- 
ing appetite is to eat or drink some- 
thing that contains sugar. No artifi- 
cial sweetener, on the other hand, 
possesses this ability of sugar to supply 
energy and satisfy appetite. 


Many weight-watchers have 
found that it is much easier to fore- 
go the oversize portions and second 
helpings that lead to overweight 
when they have a sweet just before 
a meal. Or you can keep hunger 
from building up by having a sugar- 
sweetened beverage, a cookie, or a 
dish of ice cream during your after- 
noon ‘“‘energy break.’’ A leading 
authority on nutrition calls these 
purposeful snacks ‘‘Scientific 


Nibbles.” 


Cut down—don’t cut out 
Remember, any good weight-con- 
trolling diet should make as few 
changes as possible from sound, 
normal eating habits. 


Naturally, the easiest diet for you 
to get used to and stick to is one 
based on your own individual food 
preferences (but with smaller por- 
tions all around and no second help- 
ings). Aren’t you glad to know that 
sugar—nature’s own pure-food, 
quick-energy sweetener—can help 
you stick to your diet? 


SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 
New York 5, New York 


Surprise you that there are only 18 calories 
in a level teaspoonful of sugar? (Some people 
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Et ery 7% 


we asked guessed as high as 600.) 
minutes you'll normally use up as many 


calories as you get in a teaspoonful of sugar. 


All statements in this message apply 
8 Ppp©e: 
to both cane and beet sugar. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104 
Nancy’s critical eye. A man who had a Bur- 
mese son, not her sort at all, and most cer- 
tainly not Nancy’s sort. He would probably 
say and do all the wrong things. OA, I was 
mad, she thought. J purposely encouraged him 
and led him on—but a little love-making is one 
thing and marriage quite another story. There 
were so many things that had to be taken into 
consideration besides just being in love. 

She heard him go out as usual, and her 
heart ached because his step sounded lighter 
than usual, and he whistled softly as he got his 
things together downstairs. She did not want 
to see him, or the look in his eyes, or the new 
brightness on his face. It would only make 
things harder, and in her secret heart there 
was the fear that if he came and held out his 
arms to her, she would not go. 

She went over to the hospital to hand over 
officially to Tommy Kin Ohn, who was acting 
for her during her absence. As she passed 
the doctor’s office she saw him there, standing 
at his desk with Doctor Than. Together they 
were going through the casebook. She stood 
looking at him, and the old sweetness and 
tenderness flooded her heart. /f only I were 
brave enough, she thought, to disregard wha. 
other folks think and what other folks say. We 
would be happy enough, he and I. She watched 
him put on his operating mask, and he and 
Doctor Than came out together. Maybe this 
was the best way of saying good-by. He laid 
his hand on her shoulder for a moment as he 
passed, and the swing door closed behind him. 
I shall not see him again, she thought, and the 
silly tears ran down her face. 

Doctor Than appeared again, come back 
to fetch something from the office. ‘““We shall 
indeed miss you, Miss Sara,”’ he said, and he 
twinkled at her knowingly. It was obvious 
enough he guessed how matters stood. “Later 
maybe we shall be able to persuade the Saya 
to take a little holiday. We will take good care 
of him while you are gone.”’ He hesitated and 
then went on. “I have a brother in Calcutta. 
A colonel he is, in the medical services. Ma- 
homet Khan. Maybe you will meet him, for he 
is quite an important man. Should you do so, 
give him messages from us here, please.” 

“T certainly will,’’ she said, not for a mo- 
ment believing she would ever see him. “I will 
give him your love.” 

She hurried off down the passage. It seemed 
incredible that never again would she sit at her 
desk and see the gay stream of visitors come 
trooping in when the gates were open, or hear 
the watchman beat out the hours on his piece 
of hanging metal, or see Tim Allington’s long 
lean figure, made even longer by his white 
coat that reached to his knees. And she re- 
membered with a lump in her throat the first 
time she had seen him—a roast duck ona dish, 
and she had thought him drunk.... 

If only things had been different. 


The launch was waiting for her at the jetty. 
She watched the familiar spire of the pagoda 
on the hill fade in the heat haze of morning, 
and then disappear altogether as they turned 
into the main river. Well, that was that. She 
had been foolish, and the best thing was to 
look on the whole affair as moonlight mad- 
ness, and try to forget it. She closed her eyes 
and remembered his voice and the look in his 
eyes when he said, ‘‘We’ll be married at once.” 
Common sense had intervened in time, before 
she made a final and irrevocable mistake. 

One day I'll laugh about all this, she thought. 

At the moment she did not feel like laugh- 
ing. Try as she would, all the way up to Cal- 
cutta little pictures of their life together kept 
coming into her mind, as the plane droned on 
through the night. The queer companionable 
life in the bungalow . . . their jungle trips... 
that evening service in the broken red brick 
church, the candlelight painting his profile 
more than life size on the wall, the eyes of his 
dusky congregation following him with loving 
reverence as they sang. 

She tried to pull her common sense round 
her like a cloak. She had been isolated in the 
jungle with a man she had fallen in love with 
because there was no one else there, and she 
had come dangerously near making a fool of 
herself and marrying beneath her—a man who 
had had a Burmese wife and a Burmese son. 
She had come to her senses in time. That was 


all there was to it. She must get rid, once and 
for all, of the silly idea that fate had given her 
one golden chance of happiness and she had 
turned it down. 

Nancy was waiting for her, and Tony—and 
there would be fun and parties, and a good 
time. All the things she had been without so 
long, and hungered for. Surely, she thought, I 
ought to be the happiest girl in the world. 


Allington returned to the bungalow late, for 
it had been a heavy day. The silence and the 
emptiness of the bungalow struck him like a 
blow as he mounted the stairs. The place was 
in darkness. J must remember to tell the serv- 
ants to turn the lights on in future, he thought, 
the way they did when she was still there. 

He poured himself a lime squash and lay 
back in his chair, and his unexpected happi- 
ness came flooding back with memory. He was 
a man who had not had a great deal of good 
fortune in his life, and it struck him off his 
balance for a moment. He closed his eyes and 
daydreamed a little, planning. He would have 
the house done over. For the first time for 
years he would spend some of his pay on him- 


TO COURT 


Early in England's rise to power, her 
rulers began to speak of the royal 
headquarters as the court. This term 
was only slightly modified from Latin 
cortis (‘enclosed yard’’). 

Henry VII ascended the throne in 
1485. First of the Tudor kings, he was 
determined to bring new dignity to 
royal business. Careful, laborious and 
systematic, he reigned fora quarter of 
a century. He set up strict rules for 
conduct of business, and it became 
proverbial that one who wished to 
advance in his favor must be fervent, 
constant, always at court. By the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, any am- 
bitious seeker for offices or favors 
was said to “court” his sovereign. 

For the past three centuries, a man 
paying amorous attention to a 
woman has been compared with a 
king’s attendant and said to court her. 

WEBB B. GARRISON 


self. His Burmese friends, he knew, would 
rally round and help him, delighted when he 
told them he was to be married. Sara was very 
popular with them all. 

He relived the night and his own wild 
happiness, and dozed a little, awaking to 
find the moon had risen and was flooding the 
plain. The distant pagoda had switched on its 
necklace of lights. He heard the boy Jimmie 
moving about downstairs. 

He thought a trifle guiltily of Jimmie. He 
went to the top of the stairs. Jimmie must be 
the first to hear his news. ‘“‘Hi, Jimmie there. 
I want you,” Allington called. 

The boy came slowly up the stairs. He wore 
Burmese dress, a pink silk lungi Allington had 
given him at Christmastime. 

“Very festive tonight,’ said Allington, 
rumpling the boy’s hair affectionately. 

Jimmie knelt as usual on the floor at his 
side. ““You wish to speak to me, father.” 

Slowly and carefully Allington lit his pipe. 
For the first time he realized it wasn’t going to 
be easy to tell the boy what he had to tell him. 

“Sara and I are going to be married when 
she comes back. I wanted you to be the first 
person I told, Jimmie.”’ 

He puffed at his pipe, waiting, giving the 
boy time to take the news in. 

“The partition between our quarters will 
come down. The place will become a home 
the way a house does that has a woman in it. 
Of course you will go on living with us just 
as you do now. One of the family!”’ 

The boy said nothing at all. 

“For a long time I have been very lonely, 
Jimmie. You are no longer a child. One day 
you will marry and go away and leave me— 
then I would have nobody.” 

The boy remained on his knees. With one 
slim brown finger he traced a pattern on the 


polished wood of the floor. Then he looked 
up, and his eyes met Allington’s eyes, and he 
laughed. There was a note in his laughter 
Allington had never heard before. 

“Better not to tell anybody else,”’ said the 
boy, and his voice was very loud and out of 
control. ‘“‘Otherwise in time you will look very 
foolish, I think.” 

“What do you mean?” said Allington, 
aghast. 

“She will not return. She will not come 
back. Ever. She does not love you. She makes 
fun of you, laughs at you to her friends.”’ 

“How dare you!” said Allington, and hot 
rage he had never known before boiled in his 
heart, blinding him. Before he knew what he 
was about he had boxed the boy’s ears. 

Jimmie stood looking at him, his purple- 
brown eyes hostile, and it seemed to Allington 
this was no longer the boy he had brought up 
and been a father to all these years, but a 
stranger. 

“All right,’ said the boy. “Wait. You will 
see.” 

He turned and ran sobbing wildly down the 
stairs. 


Rance and Nancy met her at the airport. 
They drove her out to their bungalow in 
Tollygunge, ina big American car. It was won- 
derful to be in a well-run, luxurious house 
again, servants in white uniform with bright 
blue belts and turbans, and an ayah to wait 
on her. 

On the face of it, nothing in Calcutta had 
changed very much. Maybe the streets were a 
little dirtier, and they were certainly more 
crowded. And had there always been these 
huddles of starving people, like bundles of 
dried twigs tied together by rags, lying about 
the streets, camping in every little bit of avail- 
able shade from the merciless sun? She had 
remembered only the gaiety. 

Great bulls wandered about. Bulls are holy. 
They defiled the pavements and lay at the en- 
trances to offices and shops, unmolested. A 
tinkling bell proclaimed the passing of a leper, 
faceless and blind, led by a little boy. 

“Don’t look at that,’’ said Nancy, turning 
away and holding a wisp of a handkerchief to 
her nose end. 


“Sara, your clothes! They’re quite dread- 
ful,’ said Nancy. 

It was true that the dresses that had seemed 
all right down in the jungle looked like a jum- 
ble sale, when laid out on the bed in the big 
airy room. 

“Thank goodness we got you away in time. 
You were going all jungly!’’ said Nancy. 
“Chuck those awful white coats away. You 
won’t want them again.” 

Sara could not bring herself to throw them 
away. When Nancy had gone out, she bun- 
dled them back into her case. 

Together the two girls went shopping, and 
acquired a great heap of clothes for Sara. The 
very least, said Nancy, you can get by with. 

Nancy hadn’t grown up at all since her deb 
days. She had been a spoiled only child, and a 
glamour girl, and she still was. Rance, her 
husband, treated her like a child. 

“Don’t do too much, pussy,’” Rance would 
say fondly, as he clambered into the motorcar 
in the blazing heat to go down to his office. 
He was a big man, and he did not like thé 
climate. Nancy, cool as a cucumber, promised 
not to do too much. It was a promise she kept 
faithfully, for after she had done the flowers 
and interviewed the cook, she spent the re- 
mainder of the day resting. 

It seemed a fantastic life after the one Sara 
had had at the hospital, and she had difficulty 
in filling up her time. It wouid be better, she 
told herself, when Tony Rockford got back. 
He had been away on some mission with his 
ambassador. When Tony got back she would 
take up golf again, and ride. 

Every morning Nancy visited Sara with her 
engagement book that was crammed with 
dinner parties, dances and cocktail parties. 
Sometimes two in an evening. 

‘“‘What a gay life we have to lead,’’ said 
Nancy with a sigh. ““We’ve a dinner party here 
tonight. I’m putting you next to Henry Cope, 
a nice old boy, who knows that mad doctor of 
yours. Do tell me, Sara—what was he really 
like?” 
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“T told you he was tall, and rathe 
and thin.” 

“Yes, I know. But what I mean js 
house-trained? Did he wash?” 

Sara burst out laughing as Tim’s} 
maculate figure came into her min i 
washed. A lot.” 

“You don’t know what I suffered] 
you were going to marry him. Thank] 
Tony will be back next week. He’s { 
heels in love with you, and it’s q 
you two ought to fix things up. Y 
I know, would be delighted.”’ 

She would be delighted, and tha 
posed, ought to count quite a bit, 
anything like that could happen, 
write that letter to Tim, and so 
letter was difficult to write. 7 

She made a dozen copies of it, by 
them would do. In the end she w 
simply—just telling him the bare f% 
even then it was three days before 
bring herself to post it. She felt sicke 
she remembered it lying upstairs 
bureau in her room. | 

“You're still bothering about t¢ 
founded fellow,’’ Nancy accused 
lieve you think you’re in love with 
still have a secret hankering.”’ 

Sara stood looking out the windoy 
garden. In the midday heat the s 
settias looked tattered and wilted, 
evening they would recover. She § 
brave resolutions neyer to tell a soul} 
like the poinsettias: 

“Yes. I got fonder of him than Tin 
began just meaning it to be a bit of { 
then—oh, before I realized what 
ing it was too late. He is the m 
person I shall ever meet, and I dor 
how to tell him I can’t marry hi 

““He thinks you’re going to?” 

Sara nodded. 

“Well, I’m blessed! How on earth 
had the cheek to ask you, a man li 
has had a Burmese wife and has 
mese son! What you’ve got to do ii 
gaged to Tony at once. That will puté 
any question of his coming storm 
here—write at once and tell him you 
hopeless mistake. I know what’s upsel 
Henry talking about him the other 
dinner, saying what a wonderful p 
was. But Sir Henry knows nothing 4 
Burmese family.”’ 

“When anyone mentions his 
quite sick. It’s like a fire bomb ex] 
my insides. Oh, Nancy, do you su 
go on like this forever?” 

““Goodness, no. When I was sixteen} 
that affair with the boy who came t¢ 
rage—Charlie Gates—do you remem 
Aunt Bessie found out and the ballo 
up. I really believed at the time my hj 
broken. It’s funny—I can’t even re 
now what Charlie looked like.” 

y 
W outa the day ever come, Sara wi 
when she could no longer remember ¥ 
Allington looked like? She stood loo 
into the sunlit garden, tears in her eyes 
came and slipped an arm round her. 

“Get done with it, darling. You ka 
have driven you mad in a week. Li 
stick to like.” 

Tony Rockford returned on Satur 

He was even nicer than she rem 
him, a tanned, distinguished-lookin 
man. That he was in love with her, a 
had said, was soon obvious. It was rath; 
forting to fall into a ready-made rom 
dozen girls eyed her wistfully and en 
Only now and again did she feel that 
Nancy and Tony had arranged ev() 
rather too obviously between them. 
even chosen the ring. 

But what Nancy said was quite vig 
eminently suitable. Tony had a job at 
bassy that provided him with a bunga 
many privileges. They could be ma 
once and go home when his present . 
and money would never be any probler||® 
Tony hadn’t asked her yet, but it wa 
obvious he would. 

So her letter went to Tim. She “ai 
posts unhappily, waiting for his re 
days went by, but no letter came. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106 
At first Allington hé a: not worried at hear- 
ing nothing from Sara. Mails between Cal- 
cutta and Burma were unreliable. Even when 
a letter had arrived in Rangoon it often took 
days,’even weeks, before it got over the river 


and down the creek. He had busied himself 


seeing to the repainting of the bungalow. He 
had bought some new furniture. The hospital 
dhursee was at work making chair covers for 
him. 

When a fortnight had gone and he still had 
heard nothing, he began to sleep badly. He 
had other worries too. One was the boy 
TEE gn 5 eee 





WITHOUT 


Since the night he had boxed the boy’s ears, 
the onetime happy relationship between the 
two of them had come to an end. Allington 
knew the boy avoided him. He was not un- 
aware that Jimmie was also watching the 
mails, and knew that no letters came. 

The nights began to be haunted by the thing 
the boy had said. ‘She will not come back. 
Ever.” It seemed to him a terrible disloyalty to 
doubt her even for a moment, but in those 
lonely night hours, he lay awake with {bitter 
longings, haunted by what Jimmie had’ said. 

The weather was close and oppressive with 
the coming of the mango showers, and that, 
Allington told himself, might be responsible 
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for his depression. It was a bad time of year. 
He had had to go over to Rangoon for a 
hospital-committee meeting. He sank back 
into his seat on the return launch, tired and 
dispirited. Doctor Than came and sat beside 
him. They talked of hospital matters for a 
while. Then Doctor Than asked, as Tim knew 
he would: 

““What is Miss Sara’s news?”’ 

“T haven’t had any letters,’ said Tim, pass- 
ing a hand over his eyes with a brisk nervous 
gesture. “I’m rather bothered, though if any- 
thing had been wrong of course I would have 
heard.” 


Doctor Than thought nothing of it. “Mails 
are shocking. From my brother in Calcutta I 
received the other day a Christmas card! Two 
months coming! However, soon now she will 
be back.” 

“Soon now.’’ Allington nodded, and tried 
to hide from himself the fact that he no longer 
felt so sure. 

When he got back he went first to the hos- 
pital to see a patient he was bothered about. 
The woman lay huddled under a blanket, her 
husband squatting beside her. He always let 
the husbands stay when the case was a doubt- 
ful one. The woman breathed easily. Her eyes 
were bright, and she managed a smile for All- 
ington as he bent over her. 

Well, that was something to be thankful 
for. His spirits rose a little as he made his 
way back to the bungalow. I’// turn in early, 
he thought. Maybe all that ailed him was the 
weather and lack of sleep. 

He saw Sara’s letter on the table in the hall. 
The load of his uneasiness fell away as he 
carried it upstairs. How 
could he ever have fussed 
the way he had, doubting 
her? Worrying over what 
Jimmie had said? He closed 
his eyes, and remembered 
her lips against his and the 
feel of her arms holding him. 

Then he opened his letter. 

His servant came up pres- 
ently to tell him dinner was 
ready. Allington thanked 
him, his voice steady, but he did not move. 
He sat staring at the letter in his hands. It was 
not necessary to read it again. He had the con- 
tents by heart. 

It was like an amputation. As yet the shock 
had numbed him and he felt no pain. But pres- 
ently he knew it would hurt so that like his 
own patients he would want to cry out, “Do 
something. Do anything—only stop it.’ For 
them there were drugs to ease their pain. 
There could be no drugs for him. 

“Sir, dinner now ready very long time and 
getting spoiled.’’ His servant stood at the stair- 
head. 

“Tm sorry. Tell cook I’m just coming. 
Where is Jimmie?” 

“Jimmie gone out. Bioscope, I think, sir.” 

“T want to see him when he comes in,” 
Tim told him. 

He went downstairs, walking like a man 
who has had a severe blow on the head, hardly 
knowing what he did or where he went. He 
sat in his usual place at the table, and stared 
at the food. For the cook’s sake he crammed 
some into his mouth. The servant behind his 
chair watched him, bothered and anxious, 
aware that something was wrong. 

When he had eaten, Allington did what he 
had never done before. He poured out a stiff 
tot of brandy and drank it neat. He put on his 
white coat and took his torch and went back 
to the hospital. The world and the tropical 
night with its myriad little creaks and insect 
calls seemed unreal and dreamlike, the dimly 
lit hospital passages something he had never 
seen before. 

The matron was waiting for Allington, 
torch in hand, and together they went round 
the long wards. Allington took the rounds 
slowly tonight, postponing the moment when 
he must return to the empty house and the 
letter and his own thoughts. 

He had taken off his coat and was preparing 
to go home when a boy was carried in, one 
hand hanging loose by its tendons. He had 
picked up an unfamiliar object in the jungle, 
not knowing it was a hand grenade—pretty 
toy of civilization. It had exploded. That was 


If we mean to have heroes, 
statesmen and philoso- 
phers, we should have 
learned women. 
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three days ago, and now there was ro! 
it but to amputate the arm above the 
long job. While he worked, memory 9 
affairs disappeared. 

It was long past midnight whe 
home. Then his own pain was begi 
kindly numbness of shock wearing 
would do tomorrow morning for the) 
had just operated on. 


He was shaving when Jimmie app 
his door. “You wished to speak 
father?” 

Allington nodded. “Yes, Jimmie, $j 
He finished shaving. The boy wate 
squatting in his own fashion on the f 
purple-brown eyes apprehensive. “So 
ago,” said Allington, ““you made a st 
that made me very angry. You 
would not come back.” 

“Yes. I said that.” 

“Why?” 

He heard the boy move, and the 
paper, and then his voice, triumphant, 
you can see for yourself. Read it. 
at you, making the fun of you.” 

Allington stared at the flimsy b 
ter—an airmail, tattered and crease 
much carrying around. It was addr 
Mrs. Rancefield Cunningham, in € 
Sara’s friend with whom she was 
now. 

“Where did you get this, Jimmie?” 

“She gave it me to post. A long ti 

“Instead of which you kept it and r 

‘She is cruel and bad, and I wished t 
for certain. Read, read, and you can| 
yourself. The things she says! ‘I do + 

for him—I only mak 
fun!’ That is what s} 
Read it.” 


Slowly Alina 
the letter in two, a) 
itinto a C 
sealed it. | 
“Have you lived W 
these years, | 
without learning t) 
read other people’s| 
is a dishonorable t 
““But—she laughed at you; she 
“T don’t want to know. Whatever sh¢ 
wasn’t intended for either you or me.”) 
“But, father —— 
“Go to school,” said Allington weari) 
then, louder, his voice almost a shout, | 


hi had been a day of strain and 
Nancy’s new dress had come back unag 
ably tight in the waist, causing a minoj 
and Nancy was in floods of tears. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake,” said Sara, 
patience. “You don’t have to send it ba 
alter it for you in ten minutes. Don’t 
such a fuss about nothing, Nancy.” 

“*How clever you are,” said Nancy, p 
ting before the mirror, restored in a twi 
to health and strength. ““But why on 
should I have altered so much in so s 
time? I’m sure that woman measured V 

The butler came up with the mail 
lacquer tray. He laid it on the table, arré 
letters in perfectly straight lines. Fot 
Nancy and one for Sara. From whe 


Nancy’s middle, Sara saw her letter and 
nized it. Bulky, it was, and addressed in 
neat handwriting. For one moment he 
gave a sick jerk. Nancy, who had no inte 
the mail, went on admiring herself in tht 
mirror. 

“Stand still,” said Sara, her mouth f 
pins, ‘‘or I shan’t get this straight.” 

She caught sight of Nancy’s small p 
face in the mirror. Her eyes were shad 
her cheeks very slightly hollowed, andi 
moment Sara had one of those flashes 
tuition women get. She knew what was 
with Nancy, and why it was her waist mi 
ment had so strangely increased. Surely 
be wrong, she told herself, incredulo 
cause from the things Nancy had told 
those long hot afternoons when they 
under the punkah together, such a 
gency seemed highly unlikely. 

She turned away, picked up her 
quickly, and took it to her own roomy 
bulkiness made her think she was in for t 

¢ 


57, pe 


of proach and bitter recrimination, 
,enhe opened it there was only one 
-or Tim, and only a few lines on that. 
isl he looked at the enclosure, and 
izejit. Her letter to Nancy, written 
go fd given to Jimmie to post—even 
shad opened it, Sara knew with sick 
on nich letter it would turn out to be: 


9 1: with him, my dear? Don’t be silly. 
sot/1ite a gentleman.” I am just having a 
4] {tation with my doctor—pour passer 


s. 
sic d up Tim’s note to her, feeling sick: 


e an apology about the enciosed. 
telme you gave it to him to post a long 
ick} nd he kept it and read it. He only 
it) me today. I have dealt with him 
A 

v1 and me, if your feelings are really 
us , dear, of course it would be best you 
col back. Tm™. 


wall. After reading that letter of 
40 ht Sara, naturally he would not 
bd o say to her. She wanted to write 
“|| that was long ago, in the begin- 
yh’ I was trying to pretend there was 
it, and running away from myself. 
he wrote it, I did not really mean it.” 
tv; the use? She tore both letters into 
yn( hrew herself on her bed and wept 


, ¢nder and glamorous in his official 
1, me to take her to the party that 
shiiad a new dress for the occasion. 
Ww aking her spend a lot of money 
he|and somehow it made her vaguely 
‘01 ble. The money she had paid for 
sk lould have kept one of the starving 
; ty passed camping under the trees 
air more. 

er sed to think of these things, she 
i Uaappily, and remembered the beg- 
y ti passed on their way to the dress- 
_ } had been sitting up, propped by a 


‘lncy, I believe he’s dying,’ Sara 
ocd. , 
n pnt look,” said Nancy quickly. 
sa could not help looking, and on 
u)she saw she had been right, for the 
is vad. All day long the memory had 
1 !-, and she had tried to tell Rance 
t, it he had not seemed interested. 
y = like flies,” was all he said. 
rsed the place on their way to the 
n/Sara remembered the man again, 
d/not tell Tony. 
sl titude to her was different tonight. 
sy hat Nancy had told him to bide 
> | she was clear of a previous un- 
entanglement, and she knew with- 
dubt that Nancy had told him, to- 
héall that was over, and the break 
nj te. He drove with one hand, and 
Mer over hers. Well, since appar- 
to come, the sooner it was over 

el] 
of with him in the embassy gardens, 
| ‘itastic tree that had large flowers 
e anterns hanging along the under- 
tl branches. Over the way Nancy, 
_ new dress, was being playful with 
bcador for Polynesia. Poor Nancy, 
sping to have a baby and did not 
. ren she does, thought Sara, all hell 
bay break loose. 

‘d, “Darling, has anything upset 
oveem sort of bothered tonight.” 

W gentle and kind. For twopence she 
‘a cried on his shoulder and told him 
n) only one cannot do that sort of 
4 embassy party. 
€)u ever behaved like an absolute 
nifelt terrible about it?’ she said. 
dds of times,” said Tony heartily. 
-t)ver it, however. I mean, one has 
1 5n’t believe that you ia 
O10 further. The Burmese minister 
ust over to them by Rance. The Bur- 
liter was cool, immaculate in an 
S| putsoe shot with rose and gold, 
kytted. He wore a candy-pink head 
©) basketwork foundation that gave 
ne head formation. 





“Rance tells me you have been in my coun- 
try recently. I trust we were kind to you?’ He 
twinkled at her. 

“T loved it,’ Sara said softly. 

e He looked at her shrewdly. ‘You left some 
of your heart behind, I think,” he told her. 
““Many people who go there do that. It is 
such a happy land. I hear that you have been 
working for a friend of ours, Doctor Alling- 
ton. That is a fine thing he is doing down in 
the jungle.” 

She felt it coming even before he said it, and 
as ever the knowledge was like a fireball burst- 
ing. in her heart. Did everyone know him? 
Must everyone speak to her of him? 


“You go back there?’ said the Burmese 
munister. 

She shook her head. “No. I don’t think so,” 
she told him. 

He looked at her again. “I think as you left 
you looked over your shoulder. I think you will 
go back. Those who look over their shoulder 
at the pagoda always return, we say.” 

He was whisked away and someone else 
presented in his place. These parties were rest- 
less affairs. No sooner were you getting on 
happily with somebody than he was trans- 
ported elsewhere. It was like some complicated 
game. 

Tony said, “I’m off duty at last. Let’s go.” 
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They went, avoiding with difficulty the de- 
termination of the white-clad servants to force 
yet another drink on them. In the trees tiie 
fairy lamps twinkled and shone. The band 
played pom-pom-pompom and everybody 
stood up politely. Some national anthem no- 
body recognized was being played, mark of 
courtesy to some new arrival nobody could see. | 

“It seems to me an awful waste of time and 
money,” said Sara. ““Do you really suppose 
this sort of thing does anything for good feel- 
ings between nations? I mean, you just meet | 
the same people over and over again.” 

“T suppose,” said Tony a trifle lamely. ‘‘no 
one can think, to date, of any better way. If 
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you want to make people love you, you feed 
?em.”’ 

He stopped his car on the racecourse. 

“Nancy told me there had been some sort of 
a—I mean to say, someone else, but that now 
it’s off. ve been in love with you for years—is 
there any hope for a chap?” 

She said slowly, “Yes. It’s all off. I suppose 
it wasn't really very serious—ever.”’ In the 
little silence that followed she thought bitterly, 
Now I ought to hear the cock crow, but all she 
heard was the voice of the cicadas, and far off 
the music of the band playing the national 
anthem nobody recognized. 

She let him kiss her. 
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Maybe, she told herself, that is the way it al- 
ways is at first, when you still remember too 
poignantly other kisses. She felt nothing what- 
ever, and it made her press her cheek against 
his coat sleeve and say a little breathlessly: 

“‘Let’s just be good friends for a time, Tony. 
So much has happened to me I want to sit back 
for a little while and breathe.” 

He nodded. ‘““Good friends always.” He 
picked up her hand and kissed it. “But not 
too long, Sara,” he told her. “‘We’d make a 
go of it, you and I. And you'll ride as usual 
tomorrow morning?” 

“Tm looking forward to it. It’s the best 
thing in the day.” 
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As soon as they drove in under the porch 
there was a feeling in the air of something 
amiss. Rance was waiting, a glass in one hand, 
his large, good-natured face putty-colored and 
puckered with anxiety. 

“Nancy isn’t well,’ he said, a distressed 
quaver in his voice. “She fainted on the way 
back from the embassy. Go up to her, Sara. 
I’m trying to get the doctor, but it seems the 
fellah is dining out somewhere.” 

Nancy was lying on her bed, the beautiful 
new dress in a heap on the floor. Auto- 
matically Sara picked it up and put it on a 
hanger. 

““How are you feeling?” 
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“Awful,” said Nancy, her eyes . , 
“Quite awful. I must have eaten somet 
gota chill. . . . I’ve never in all my life 
sick.’’ She shuddered. 

» Sara took her hand and chafed it gen) |, 
doubts she had had as to what Nancy’s 
really was fading, but she did not fee 
was up to her to break the news, The 
had better do that. 

“T wouldn’t worry,” Sara said cheerf 
don’t expect it’s anything much. I'll ge 
hot-water bottle to put on your tummy 

“That might be a good idea. Yo 
think, do you, it could possibly be ch 

“My darling child, where would yo 
been likely to pick up cholera!” Sarg 
her. 

“The town is full of it.” 

“Not the parts you visit.” 

Nancy brightened a little. She let §; 
dress her and get her between the silk! 

“T believe I feel better,’ said Nan 
tively. “I believe I could drink a little! 
pagne.” * | 

“Better wait till you*ve seen the do 

The ayah brought him up presently, § 
treated and stood leaning over the ye 
waiting. Presently she heard the doc 
downstairs, and the sound of voices as 
Rance talked for a little while togethe 
the car drove off. . 

Rance was standing beside the drink 
pouring himself a stiff peg with a s 
hand, his usually rosy face an alarming 
He needs a doctor far more than Nane} 
Sara thought, shocked. He looked at he 
the drowned forlorn eyes of a faithful wo: 
retriever. Then he gulped down half hi 
of whisky. 

“Nancy is going to have a baby,” h 

“Oh, Rance, I’m so glad. That’s | 
thought it was.” | 

“She isn’t glad,” said Rance.. He tn 
light a cigarette, but his hand shook. 
furious. I shall never hear the end of it 
like a murderer, Sara. I’ve always had 
very, very careful with her, for, of co 
know she’s not strong.” 

Sara said, “Listen to me, Rance. Std 
couraging this idea that Nancy is delicat! 
isn’t. She never was. At school she 4 
strong as a horse. Don’t encourage he: 
make so much fuss about her health. It’ 
handy never to be well enough to do wh é 
don’t want to. This baby is probably th 
thing that could happen to her.” 

“But women often die ——” 

“Not Nancy’s kind. You’d be surprise 

‘*Maybe you can talk to her and reasot 
her. I daren’t go near her, and that’s a ) 
don’t know what she is going to say to| 
said Rance, shaking his head, and reachii 
the decanter again. 7 


Nancy raised herself on one elbow as 
came in. She looked white and hollo 
and she had been crying. 

“T suppose you’ve heard.” 

Sara sat down on the bed edge and toe 
hand. “I think it’s wonderful. I think 
Jolly lucky.” 

Nancy flopped down on her pillows 
tears beginning again. ‘““Lucky! Maybe 
loved Rance it would be bearable. Just 
able. But I don’t love him. I hate him. 


comes near me.” 

“Then why on earth did you marry 

“Because I wanted to be married. I w 
to be a success, not one of the girls who 
get a job, or take up something and 
career... . Oh, it was all right for you—¢ 
clever. But if I hadn’t got married I woul 
have had to go home and play the o 
church and listen to pa’s dreary sermo 
wanted a home of my own,” said Nancy. 
dissolved into a tearful wail. 

“Oh, Nancy, Rance seems so good 
kind.” 

“He is good and kind,” said Nancy 
fresh outburst, “and it only makes it Wi) 
But you never know how much you can hit 
good and kind man until all that bus 
starts. This will kill me. I know it will.” 

“It will probably make a woman of y\{7 
said Sara softly. ““Come, cheer up.” 

But Nancy would not be comforted. 
went on sobbing. Nor were things any 
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ir, Servants crept about with 
s ance had the air of aman who 
jit) a felony and awaits the cops. 
set thinks the best thing will be to 
wal Sara. Till she calms down a bit 
mc reasonable. The Copes have 
/. her in Shillong. Will you go 
d= easier in my mind if you were 
» sd looking at her humbly. 
op) won't want me too.” 
pilelighted to have you. In fact, it 
» yp suggested it. It’s bad luck for 
ovwith Tony and all that, but no 
y ll manage to nip up, and when 
»¢ med down a little I may nip up 


e hought Sara, half pitiful, half 
e like a murderer than a happy, 
Tr 


» roads were pink, with blue 
ges, all hemmed in with card- 
= \t looked as though pasted on 

. arm air smelled of pine and 
mer window Sara looked onto a 
ik jewel in the middle of an orna- 

-d.. Spectacular overdressed birds 
: rink and splash. The house was 
] 9 me 

ns test of heart and mind,’”’ said 





e)t it, thought Sara whimsically. 
el she was having difficulty in not 
atat with Nancy. Nancy was so 
er f it wasn’t believable, and Mary 
jujnd kind and fluffy—was not the 
iT | her. 
lai ag. It’s dreadful for you, I know, 
4 yman has decided to make the 
cand beara child, there is nothing 
-b suffer in silence and go through 
| member when my son was 
” 


re sacrifice my foot,” said Sara 
hi she and Nancy were alone to- 
éyhat we were made for. If you 
t | easy time we have of it com- 
© women ——” 

ed her coldly. “Your time in 
snimproved you. You've got hard- 
idasympathetic, Sara. But after all, 
oleally know about it? Only peo- 
Miy, who have been through it 
s,/n sympathize.” 
sipathy, like a draught of warm 
asoured out freely and fully. The 
sniiscussed the hardships of life in 

niquities of native servants. 
(course, is very willing,” said 
e/aintively, “but oh, so stupid—at 
alost drives me mad. I long to get 
niind, where people have at least 
> 'elligence, as you might say.” 
ni lled with difficulty her desire to 
ie hought of Mrs. Toggs, who 

mother in the London flat when 
nent to spare over from her full 
<1 was not merely as good as her 
ta great deal better. The photo- 
Sall boy stood on the bureau and 
c up and looked at it. 

smy Henry. And how nearly we 
lone will ever know. If it hadn’t 
) sor Allington ——” 
Koff so suddenly that Sara knew 
n doubt Nancy had landed her a 
‘i, Nancy fondly believed that if 
iioned his name, he would just 
a) Sara would think of him no 
cd in time not even remember 
alooked like. Mary Cope gave a 
>)ugh, and changed the subject. 


{en busy all day helping with the 
tidenry had a big official dinner. 
1d ina long chair on the veranda, 
time giving advice. 
S$) tonight?”’ Nancy asked. 
«medical profession, dear,” Sir 
der. “Sara will be most useful, for 
|}o them about things they under- 
y| might say.” 
> had a new dress for the occasion. 
2 and that was a pity, for she had 
and Nancy talked clothes hap- 
‘tea, when Nancy had one of her 
cided she wasn’t well enough to 
lher, 


“It’s so embarrassing when one has to leave 
in the middle. Don’t worry about me. I shall 
just lie here and have a little toast and hot 
milk,’ said Nancy. But before she went down 
to dinner Sara saw a well-laden tray being 
carried up. 

For these large official dinner parties, Sir 
Henry always had a seating plan drawn up and 
laid on the table in the hall. Sara bent over it, 
studying it. She found herself seated on Sir 
Henry’s right side, and on the other hand one 
Colonel Khan, I.M.S., Director of Hospitals. 
She knitted her brows, for the name rang a 
bell, but the guests began to arrive and she had 
no time to think about it. 

The Indian ladies were gay as an herbaceous 
border in their pink and caramel and crimson 
saris, embroidered in silver and gold. How 
much more becoming they are than our fashions, 
thought Sara. She looked at Lady Cope in her 
ankle-length, bunchy frock. It had cost a great 
deal of money, but it did not suit her, nor did 
the tiara she had put on. 

Sara took a quick look at her flowers as they 
went in to dinner, and saw they were good. The 
plumbago hadn’t faded. She found herself 
seated beside a thin, elegant Indian who wore, 
with his spotless evening dress, a gold tissue 
turban. He took a tactful look at her place 
card, and unfurled his table napkin. 

““Good evening. Miss Manton. This is very 
good fortune for me, because I have been 
hoping I would meet you. My brother in 
Burma has written telling me you were in Cal- 
cutta, and I had been earnestly hoping I might 
meet you.” 

So that was why his name had been familiar. 
“Doctor Than!” she said. 

“That is his name now. If you must live and 
work in Burma today it is best to have Burmese 
nationality on account of many difficulties for 
foreigners.” 

The old warm excited feeling filled her heart. 
Here was someone who had a link with that 
other life in which she had been so much hap- 
pier than ever she realized at the time. 

She gave Colonel Khan his brother’s mes- 
sages. ‘““You’ve heard from him lately?” she 
asked. 

“Not for some time. He is not a very good 
correspondent, and then you know how bad 
the mails are. I hoped you would have later 
news.” 

“No,” she said. “I haven’t heard anything 
for quite a time.” 

She wondered how much Doctor Than had 
told him, and what he knew, or guessed, 
and suddenly the food on her plate choked 
her. Here was someone who could prob- 
ably tell her all she had longed so to know. 
He had stayed with his brother in the 
hospital compound in the days when Tim 


must have had his Burmese ménage, his 
Burmese wife. 

“Your brother,” she said, “Shas been with 
Doctor Allington for a very long time, hasn’t 
he?” 

Colonel Khan nodded. ‘“‘For many years. 
Since first the Saya, as they call him, came to 
Burma. There is a strong friendship there. 
Doctor Allington, as you must surely know, is 
a very unusual man.” He looked at her 
shrewdly. ‘“‘How is that boy of his getting on?” 

“Jimmie? He’s grown very tall, and nice- 
looking, and I believe he’s doing quite well at 
school. I suppose you knew his mother?’ She 
brought the words out with difficulty. 

“No,” said Colonel Khan, “none of us 
knew his mother. She was some village 
woman, I believe. Very poor and uneducated.” 

She said, trying to make her voice sound 
steady and ordinary, “It seems too strange 
that a man like Doctor Allington could have 
married a woman like that.” 

He looked at her, surprised. ““But, my dear 
Miss Manton, Doctor Allington did not marry 
hers;2 

She flushed, for the moment misunder- 
standing him. ‘‘Oh, I see,” she gulped. 

He eyed her again shrewdly. “But I-do not 
think you see,” he said gently. “I think you 
have been listening to some gossip and talk 
such as must always take place here and there. 
Shall I tell you the whole story?” 

He pushed his chair back a little, leaning to- 
ward her. 

‘‘When I arrived in Burma seven years ago 
it was a sad mess. | had gone to help my 
brother organize the hospital there, for it had 
been bombed and, though the fighting was 
supposed to be over, there were still bullets 
flying around now and then. Doctor Allington 
had just arrived from being a prisoner in 
Japanese hands. 


’ 


I was a sad time,’’ Colonel Khan went on. 
“Everywhere displaced and homeless persons. 
The hospital was full of them. The doctor’s 
house was full of them. They slept under trees 
and on the floor, for their homes had been 
broken and burned and many had nowhere to 
go. One of our most difficult tasks was to find 
shelters for all these poor people so that we 
could get them out of the hospital and make 
room for the sick. 

‘However, in time we have got rid of all of 
them to relations upcountry or in distant vil- 
lages and now we have nobody left on our 
hands but one boy who was perhaps seven 
years of age. 

“This was a child of poor family who lived 
with his parents in a bamboo hut half a mile 
or so from the hospital. The Japanese had 
shot up the village and killed all the adult pop- 
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ulation, including this child’s parents. The 
child also they shot and left him for dead. He 
had the good sense to lie still until darkness 
fell. Then he crawled, this little child, through 
the dust and amongst the many dead, to the 
hospital. To these poor people the hospital 
represented, as it does today, all they knew 
of stability and security. I expect the child 
already knew Allington by sight. So in the 
darkness this child crawled, looking for 
him, and arrived as we were leaving the hos- 
pital gates, and clasped Allington round the 
knees. 

“A pleasant, bright child he seemed, but a 
hospital, as you know, is not the place for 
growing children. When we could find no 
place anywhere for him Allington said, ‘Very 
well. Then I must adopt him myself.’ ”’ 

He paused for a moment. “‘That there has 
been talk I know, but with a little thought it 
would be obvious to anyone. The child was six 
or seven years old before Allington came to 
the village. ‘Father,’ with us, is a courtesy 
title. Like ‘uncle,’ or ‘brother’—it does not 
necessarily indicate the blood tie.” 


Sara tossed and turned, her mind in a tur- 
moil. At dawn she abandoned the effort to 
sleep, and got up and went out onto the 
veranda. The morning air was cold and clean 
on her face. White mists filled the valley, the 
deodars rising black out of it like trees grow- 
ing in water. 

The birds burst out singing as if some un- 
seen choirmaster had raised his baton and set 
them all off at once. And suddenly a load had 
gone from her mind, and her heart sang with 
them. 

I must see him again, she thought. 

There was that foolish and vulgar letter of 
hers. She must explain how it came to be writ- 
ten. Maybe, she thought, when he knows how 
wrong I was all the time, we can still be friends. 
She had a good excuse to return. Most of her 
heavy baggage and all her gear was still at the 
hospital. She would make him, too, a hand- 
some grant for the many things he needed. 
Maybe he would snub her; but if he did, she 
deserved it. The least I can do, she thought, is 
to go ard tell him I was wrong. 

What Tony and Nancy would say she had no 
idea, but suddenly it did not seem to matter. 

The mists had cleared. The valley with its 
distant river, its black patches of pine and 
deodar, came to life again. And suddenly, far 
off, tinged pink and rosy by the sunrise, Sara 
saw what at first she took to be an astounding 
cloud formation towering up and up in a 
series of rose-tinted peaks, beautiful and un- 
earthly. She rubbed her eyes, and realization 
came to her even before Nancy’s ayah came 
running out, crying ‘‘Missie—missie!”’ 

Just now and again, sometimes only once in 
a lifetime, Kanchenjunga can be seen at dawn, 
white and wonderful and very far away. 
Breath-taking, towering halfway to heaven. 
One of the loveliest sights in the world. 

““To see that lucky—very good fortune,” said 
the ayah, and she, too, stood looking breath- 
less. ““To see that makes best wish come true.” 


Nancy, as Sara had feared, was tiresome. 
“TI can understand you feeling bad at having 
misjudged him, but after all you only thought 
what everybody else thought. But I don’t see 
why you need go. He can send your luggage. 
The whole thing is mad and silly.” 

Sara stood with her back to the room, look- 
ing out over the valley where for one brief 
lovely moment she had seen the distant moun- 
tains. She said, “I want to go.” 

“You don’t think of me,” Nancy said tear- 
fully. ““No one ever thinks of me.” 

Sara conquered a desire to laugh. “You 
won’t be alone. Besides, in ten days you'll 
have Rance, who spoils you to death.” 

“Rance!” said Nancy bitterly, and let that 
pass. ‘And anyway, what does Tony say to 
this mad tearing off?” 

“Tony is jolly sensible. He’s going down to 
Rangoon next week and he says we can go to- 
gether.” 

“Are you going to marry him?” 

Sara said cautiously, “I don’t know. I 
might.” 

“Yow ll be an absolute fool if you don’t. I 
have a feeling this is going to end in nothing 
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baste You know how I have intuitions 
c so often right. Your plane will 
Fe, you'll be eaten by a tiger in the 
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Ce was hardly more encouraging. 
faces the two of them waved her 
the veranda. Sir Henry alone 











n't ke any notice of women’s non- 
» he aid. “I believe you’ve more sense. 
ir/on my respects, and tell him our 
yer ked back.” 

seen 1 about to say something else, but 
5 red and took charge of her. Tony 
» cellent traveling companion. He 
allthe ropes and had diplomatic 
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ic) was uneventful. But officials met 
gladon with orders to proceed im- 
Hong Kong. 
ping I would be able to keep an 
hile you were here,’ Tony said 
y. ‘ 2sides, I wanted to meet this won- 
jod r of yours. Darling, I hate to leave 
awis plane off, and went to the Strand 
5 wash and brush up and a late 
e catching the afternoon launch 
stung jetty. She had forgotten how 
0 ould be. Already the clouds were 
ing) 
ll 






pile up before the beginning of 
her. The air was hot and oppres- 
ce vet blanket. 
hal ot told Tim she was coming, and 
ly seemed to her this might have been 
¢ Maybe it was foolish to descend on 
‘ ctedly. A sudden uneasiness came 
r, |e a warning message. If it had been 
e t}elephone, she would have done so, 
li) ran down into the district. They 
sntzly isolated there, save for the 
th made three trips a day. 
ny ow pleased she was, in spite of the 
id) scomfort, to be back. It was true 
je urmese minister had said. This was 
y nd. Gayer and more beautiful than 
sie waited at the jetty for the launch, 
ullsee the pagoda being regilded. It 
at'd meantime in palm mats and gun- 
ul)resently it would emerge, shining 
eziful. Another offering from the 
, pensive and decorative and useless. 
oy the water poor Tim could not get 
taint his wards. 
ach wascrowded with students return- 
hool and the university. Beside the 
o lasped a beautiful cock to his chest. 
dara think of Jimmie. Now that she 
1¢/as not Tim’s son, her feelings for 
ery different. He was, she told her- 
) nger a problem, but someone she 
evather nasty to, to whom she must 
)\nake amends, It wasn’t going to be 


down the creék a squall of rain 
<lown on them. It came suddenly, 
; € a gray cloud over the water, en- 
-m for a time, so that they had to 
valf speed. Sara looked ruefully at 
tissah traveling outfit that had once 
)/ mart. It was now a sodden mess, 
2 out her knees. 
“range, she thought, that she saw not 
>tul who knew her. Even the bus she 
> take her out to the hospital was 
i polite, impersonal strangers. As she 
dugh the little township, washed for 
(© fresh and clean with the passing 
tin, old words she had read some- 
ne with the sharpness of a message, 
‘into her head: 


| this place where we have known 
opiness 

' return no more; 

Jot to capture the old fine rapture 
1 things as before... 


shad she read those words, and who 
°n them? She could not remember, 
ound herself wishing she had not 
1 them just now. She saw the bunga- 
+ edge of the plain, the golden pagoda 
€ hill behind it, the lake lying there 
<€ of looking glass. 

‘mboo screens had been let down all 
‘veranda against the rain, but apart 


from that the house had a strangely unin- 
habited air. No washing hung on the line be- 
hind the bungalow, and there seemed to be 
none of the usual business about the cook- 
house. Sara thought, dismayed, He’s away ! 

She stood looking up at the house unhap- 
pily, and in that moment she heard music. A 
small thin tune came from inside the house, 
and she knew what it was: the boy, Jimmie, 
playing his reed pipe. 

She pushed open the screen and went in. 

The curtain was pulled back from the door 
of the boy’s room. She could see him sitting 
there cross-legged on the floor, the reed pipe 
held to his lips. He looked up and saw her, and 
the tune died away. 

“Hallo, Jimmie,” she said softly, deter- 
mined to be friendly. 

He got to his feet, his face blank. ‘“You,” he 
said, and under his thin shirt she could see the 
beating of his heart. ‘“‘What have you come 
back for? What do you want?” 

She put down her suitcase. “I want to see 
the Saya.” 

“He does not want to see you. We are 
happy now. Everything goes merrily. Also my 
father is not here,” he said triumphantly. “‘He 
has gone away for several days. There is in the 
district plague. He has taken his servants with 
him.” 

“Never mind. I can wait till he returns.” 

He went on staring at her. “If it is about 
that letter ——”’ he said at last. 

“It’s not about that letter. ve forgotten all 
about it, and anyway it does not matter.” 

“It does matter!” he shouted at her. “In 
this letter you made fun of him and laughed 
about him to your friends.” 

She felt the hot color flush her face. “*Yes,”’ 
she said. “I was very wrong, and I have come 
to tell the Saya that.” 

“We do not want you. There are no servants 
here to look after you, only the second cook 
and the kitchen boy are here. Go away.” 

The curtain over the door that led to the 
kitchen was drawn aside. The witless face of 
the kitchen boy stared in at them. 

““Lu Maung can do for me all right,”’ Sara 
said easily. She turned to him. “Is my room 
ready?” 

“Yes, missie, all ready—I take bag. That is 
O.K.” He scuttled upstairs, simple and witless 
and willing. 

Sara turned to Jimmie. “I’ve come all the 
way from Calcutta,” she said. ““You must be 
my host till the Saya returns.” 

He looked at her with narrowed eyes. Then 
a sudden slow smile gave his face an expression 
of cunning. A warning note sounded in her 
mind like a bell. Maybe she was foolish to stay 
here. She could go over to the hospital and 
get the matron to give her one of the sisters’ 
quarters until Tim returned. 


Bur what excuse could she give for not 
staying? She had no real reason for this creep- 
ing uneasiness. She was tired at the end of a 
long journey, and that was all there was to it. 

“All right,” said Jimmie, suddenly friendly. 
“T tell cook.” 

She went upstairs to the familiar room. She 
saw the new paint, the fresh furniture and 
covers, and her heart contracted with shame 
and with pity. He had been doing all this for 
her when her letter came. She sat on her bed, 
and looked about her. Out in the compound 
the small boy had just arrived with his taper, 
like a star on a stick, to light the candles on 
the shrine. 

Downstairs she could hear the sound of 
voices in earnest conversation. Jimmie had 
evidently relented and was going to make the 
best of matters. After dinner, she thought, we'// 
play draughts together, and maybe presently we 
can become better friends. 

He had moved his stamp collection onto the 
veranda and was bending over it. She stood for 
a moment watching him, his golden-brown 
fingers neat and quick and sure. 

“T should have brought you some Indian 
stamps,” she said. 

She moved toward the door, meaning to go 
over to the hospital to see the matron and 
perhaps Doctor Than, to give him news of his 
brother. The boy looked up sharply and 
jumped to his feet. 

‘‘Where do you go?” 

She told him. 


“No. Please. Not just now. Tomorrow. 
Lu Maung has made special dinner for you. 
You go out now, it will spoil.” 

His words stumbled over one another in his 
eagerness and she thought, touched, he was 
trying to make amends for his previous rude- 
ness. She came back and sat down beside him. 

“All right. Pll go over tomorrow morning.” 
She watched him selecting the paper hinges 
and fixing the stamps to them, neatly and 
quickly. 

“Where is the plague?” she asked. 

“Everywhere in the district. Here in the 
town so far there is nothing. My father has 
gone out to do plenty of inoculations. When 
Doctor Than goes they say ‘No, no,’ and will 
not take it. When my father goes, they say ‘All 
right.’”’ 

“That’s always the way of it, isn’t it?’’ She 
laughed. 

“He has taken two nurses with him.” 

That would mean they would be short- 
handed at the hospital, and she thought, To- 
morrow I will go and volunteer to help until 
they come back. That would be a good and 
sufficient excuse for not remaining in the 
bungalow. 

The witless boy announced dinner. He had 
obviously made great efforts. He had brushed 
his hair, and put on one of Tim’s old tennis 
shirts, which hung far below his knees and 
made him look oddly like a choirboy. 

“This fellow only jungle wallah,”’ said 
Jimmie. “You must excuse.”” He seemed to 
have recovered his spirits. He handed the 
dishes to her himself. ‘Please eat. You must 
be hungry with so much traveling.” 
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Throw away all ambition beyond 
that of doing the day’s work well. 


SIR WILLIAM OSLER 
The Writings of William Osler 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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She was not hungry, but she ate to please 
him, touched by his evident desire to make 
amends. They carried their coffee cups to the 
upper veranda. She sat in her old place, 
vaguely disliking the fact that Jimmie had 
taken Tim’s chair opposite her. He sat there, 
intent, his purple-brown eyes fixed on her, and 
she was aware, suddenly, of a strange lassitude 
that crept over her like a tide of chilled water, 
rising from her feet upward. She felt sick, and 
passing her hand over her forehead, found it 
was wet. 

“IT think I'll go to bed, Jimmie. I’m horribly 
tired.” 

““Good—good. Sleep, that is the best thing,”’ 
he said. He jumped to his feet and courteously 
pulled the curtain back from her door. 

She went to the bathroom, thinking she was 
going to vomit, but nothing happened. She 
saw her own face in the mirror for a moment, 
putty-colored with violet shadows under her 


eyes—heat exhaustion, probably. .. . I’// lie 
down for a little while and then undress, she 
thought. 


She slipped off her frock and lay down in 
her blue silk wrapper. /t must still be quite 
early, she thought, and even as she did so, the 
watchman at the hospital gates beat out the 
hour on his piece of hanging metal. 

Nine o’clock. The muffling cloud of hot cot- 
ton wool that had filled her head grew and 
inflated and filled the room from floor to ceil- 
ing, and smothered her, taking the light away. 

Suddenly she was awake again, but in a 
curious fashion, so that it seemed her eyelids 
were the only part of her over which she had 
any control. The rest of her body was dead 
and devoid of all feeling. With colossal effort 
she managed to open her eyes a chink. She saw 
the boy, Jimmie, pull the door curtain aside. 
She saw him come in and creep to her bedside 
and look at her. He lifted one of her arms and 
let it go, and she heard it fall back onto the 
bed beside her, but had no feeling of it. 

Then she heard the boy laugh softly and call 
to someone, and the room filled up with dim 
shadows. They took her clothes from her suit- 
case, and carried them and the case away. A 
red glow filled the room for a moment, and 
she thought, her brain still crystal-clear, 
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They're burning everything I have—every sign 
of me. So that no one else will ever know I came. 
They have arranged it all between them. 

It seemed a disaster not important to her 
personally. The affair of someone else. She did 
not care. She accepted it with calm and resig- 
nation. Now she knew why it was Jimmie had 
stopped her going over to the hospital early in 
the evening. If she had gone to the hospital 
other people would have known of her arrival. 

There was a booming noise in her head that 
shook and hurt her, like great breakers rum- 
bling onto the shore, and she knew that unless 
she stayed very still and remained quiet, they 
would take her and break her and carry her 
out to sea. If only someone would come. Now, 
before it was too late. She shut her eyes, and 
heard them moving about the room, giggling 
excitedly. Only boys, she told herself, could 
imagine it possible to do what they were doing, 
and get away with it... there would be some 
clue left that would give them away . . . they 
were certain to be found out in the end. 

But by then it may be too late, she thought... 
too late . . . too late! She closed her eyes, and 
had the strangest sensation of drifting, drifting 
Out to sea. 





Tim Allington returned four days later. He 
drove in about the hour of sunset, and went 
first to the hospital, as he always did, to see 
that all was well. He was tired after a grueling 
week in the plague-ridden villages. But thank 
heavens, he thought, so far we have escaped 
infection here. 

He put his car away in the garage and went 
into the house, his servant following with his 
kit bag. The mail was laid out on the table on 
the veranda. He stopped for a moment and 
turned the letters over, still looking for one 
he knew very well would not be there, and 
that he did not really hope to see. It was un- 
likely Sara would write again. 


After he had bathed he went down to Jim- 
mie’s room, surprised the boy hadn’t come to 
meet him. At this hour Allington knew the 
day’s lessons would be finished. 

Jimmie was sitting on his bed, his hands 
knotted between his knees, staring at the 
floor. He gave a cry when Allington appeared, 
and sprang to his feet. 

‘‘What in the name of fortune’s wrong with 
you?” said Allington good-naturedly—he 
patted the boy’s thin shoulder. 

“T did not expect you—I did not know you 
come.” 

“A guilty conscience, I fear. What have you 
been up to?” He spoke in fun, but the boy 
looked at him, scared and apprehensive. 

‘‘Nothing—I have done nothing!” 

Obviously something wrong, thought Alling- 
ton, but he let it pass. Boys would be boys. 
He knew that of late Jimmie had taken to go- 
ing to the forbidden part of the bazaar where 
the red lights burned outside the little hut 
doorways. It was a thing that happened— 
you could do nothing much about it. He 
looked at the boy closely. 

“You feeling all right?” 

The boy muttered uneasily. Only stomach 
paining a little. Allington felt his forehead, 
and laid a finger on the thin wrist. For heaven’s 
sake, he thought, he can’t have picked it up— 
not here; there isn’t any of it here. 

“Jimmie, have you been out into the vil- 
dages while I was away?” 

‘““No, father. No,” said the boy, and it 
seemed to Allington he said it too quickly. 
““Ask Lu Maung. I go nowhere. I stay here 
like you tell me.” He shivered violently. 

The head boy was upstairs unpacking. - 

*‘Jimmie isn’t well,’’ Allington said. ‘Make 
afew inquiries and find out what they were up to 
while I was away. I don’t like the look of him.” 

He told himself he was being needlessly 
anxious, but the sounds and scenes of the last 
week were still in his mind. Little children dead 
in an hour. A mother whose baby he delivered 
after the plague had taken her. Sure/y, he 
thought, that fool boy knows enough not to go 
into the district at a time like this. He blamed 
himself for taking his head servant with him. 
I should have left him behind to keep an eye on 
the kid, instead of that half-wit Lu Maung. 

He went to bed and slept badly. At dawn 
he heard the boy moving about and went 
down to him. 
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“Tt’s nothing. Only bones now paming a 
little,” said Jimmie, but his eyes had the wild 
scared look Allington knew only too well. He 
went over to the hospital and gave orders for 
the isolation ward he had had built, out in the 
middle of the plain, to be made ready, and he 
sent for Doctor Than. 

“He has every symptom of having got 
plague. Can you and Ma Hla carry on here if 
the worst happens? I shall have to nurse him 
myself—isolate the case entirely.” 

“But how can he have got it? Here there is 
no infection.” 

“T don’t know. You might try to find out if 
the gang he runs with have been up to any- 
thing.” 

Hecame into the bungalow through the back 
quarter and there, under the jack-fruit tree, sat 
Lu Maung, crying. 

“What’s wrong with you?” Allington de- 
manded. 


The half-wit snuffled that he had been 
beaten. 

“I’m sure you deserved it,” said Allington. 

His servant followed him upstairs. “‘Sir, I 
have discovered these boys have all been ab- 
sent for two days during the time we were 
away. I have interrogated Lu Maung. He can- 
not tell me where they went. He does not know. 
They went at night, and across the river. He is 
a very foolish boy without brains at all, and 
now also he is very frightened. But from what 
he says I gather they went with a woman.” 

Allington swore softly under his breath. 


Jimmie lay in the isolation ward where the 
stretcher bearers had carried him. He had 
been asleep, the drugs at work on him. Alling- 
ton sat at his bedside, writing, the parapher- 
nalia needed for nursing the case on a small 
table covered with a white cloth. 

“Father ——” 

“Yes, Jimmie. I’m here.” 

“T’ve got plague, haven’t I?” 

“I’m afraid you have,” Allington told him. 
“You’ve got it, so you had best tell me the 
truth, where you went and just what you did. 
It might help.” 

The boy tried to raise himself on one elbow, 
his eyes wild. “It is not true what they tell 
you. We go nowhere, we do nothing— 
nothing.” 

Allington controlled his impatience as best 
he could. “Listen, kid. I know. A parcel of 
you went over the river. The cook’s boy was 
one. He’s isolated and taken care of. If you 
would tell me who the others were, you might 
help me prevent the plague coming here, to 
this town. Lu Maung is half-witted. All he 
knows is there was a woman ——”’ 

“No,” wailed the boy. “It is not true, fa- 
ther. They tell you this to make you angry 
with me.” 

“All right,” said Allington gently. “But 
think it over. I shall have a far better chance of 
helping you, Jimmie, if I know where you 
were and what you did.” 

“Am I to die?” asked the boy hoarsely. 

“T don’t know,” said Allington. 

He had had his camp cot set up in the next 
cell, intending to nurse the boy himself, but 
the following morning one of the Karen 
nurses arrived with her bedding roll. 

“Ts too much for one alone,” she said firmly. 
“T help. I not afraid. You must rest some- 
time.” She shook her head dubiously aftér 
she had seen Jimmie. “‘I fear, sir, he will die.” 

Doctor Than also had little hope. He won- 
dered what unhappy fate it was that ordained 
that the Saya must always lose the thing he 
loved. First the English girl, who had gone 
and had not returned. Now this boy who had 
been to the doctor like. his own son. He 
tooked at the doctor pitifully, but said nothing. 

Allington walked back to the bungalow dur- 
ing the evening for a bath and change. He 
stood for a moment, regarding the blackened 
ring of a bonfire on the grass beside the tennis 
court, and made a note to tell the mali to 
clear it up. He was not supposed to burn 
things in front of the bungalow. 

After a brief meal he went back to the isola- 
tion ward. One look at the boy on the hospital 
cot told him it was now only a matter of time. 
The boy lay still, his cheeks sunken, his face 
suddenly the wrinkled face of an old man. Now 
there was nothing Allington could do but help 


the child out easily. He turned to the side table, 
his throat aching, and picked up the hypo- 
dermic and filled it carefully. The boy’s dark 
head moved on the pillow, the swollen lips 
tried to frame words: 

““Something—to tell you. . 
very wrong.” 

Allington said gently, “Never mind. It 
doesn’t matter any longer. Go to sleep.” 

‘Must tell you... it was there... . over the 
river ' 

Allington held the boy’s arm as the needle 
went in. The boy rambled incoherently until 
the drug took hold of him. Allington heard the 
jumble of words, but he did not take them in. 
The boy was apparently reliving the silly 
prank that had cost him his life. 

“Beyond Candonlay . . . in the jungle we 
left her . . . we threw her in the water. Very 
bad. Very wicked. ... Father... father a 

Now the sun had gone, leaving only an 
angry red glow in the sky that was reflected 
in the looking-glass lake on the plain. The 
nursing sister tied the mosquito net that would 
no longer be needed back against the wall, 


. very bad... 








ISLAND SONG 


By JEAN TODD FREEMAN 


I will find an island 
Nearer the sun, 

Where the sands slant, 
Where green waves run. 
I will gather seven shells 
And keep but one. 


Under a light sail 

I will go flying, 
Driven by a wet wind 
And the gulls’ crying. 
I will sing a gay song 
And end in sighing. 


Island and inlet 

And coconut tree, 

If I walk long alone, 
Will I be free? 

Can I hold a conch shell 


And know the sea? 


and pulled a clean white sheet up, covering the 
whole cot. She said nothing at all to Allington. 
She left him standing by the window, watching 
the daylight die. 


The old woman had Iegs like twin sticks 
bent inward. To walk at all she had to lean on 
a long stave, for she was very old. In the neigh- 
borhood where she lived she had the reputa- 
tion of being a witch. She could cast the spell 
that will bring a child down easily when the 
mother’s time is up, and cause the barren wife 
to conceive sons, with a potion made from 
various herbs. 

She wandered about, leaning heavily on her 
stick, humming a tuneless dirge, carrying a 
small chipped: enamel bowl into which she 
gathered herbs and insects. 

It was the green sedge that grew below the 
water’s edge she was after when she came 
across Sara, lying half in and half out of the 
water. The old woman leaned on her stave, 
peering down, not crediting she saw aright. 
This was a white Thakinma. A white Tha- 
kinma, very dirty and dead-looking, wearing 
only underclothes and a blue silk wrap. Good 
silk, too, thought the old woman, fingering it 
with experienced hand, for once long ago she 
had worked in Rangoon in the house of 
white people, and she knew their ways. 

The old woman leaned closer, and lis- 
tened, and heard that the Thakinma was still 
breathing. 

What to do now? The Thakinma was large 
and heavy, and she, Ma Byint, was old and 


weak. Alone she could never manage to drag 
the Thakinma far. It was all she could do to 
get her clear of the water. She laid her under 
the tree nearby. 

Then Ma Byint bethought herself of an 
Indian she knew who had a little handcart. 
He, too, was old, but a man with a cart has 
more strength than a lonely old woman. She 
hurried off down the track to where the old 
man lived. 

Maung Maung owed Ma Byint a debt of 
gratitude because it was one of her potions 
that had cured him when he came up in great 
boils. He accompanied Ma Byint back to the 
edge of the lake. 

He told Ma Byint she was wasting her time. 
The Thakinma was as good as dead, so why 
not leave her? 

Ma Byint did not believe him. She took 
Sara home and undressed her, eying her cloth- 
ing with experienced eyes. Ai, ai, good and ex- 
pensive stuff, this. It awoke in the old crone 
nostalgic memories of the old days in Park 
Road. 

The Thakinma on the cot was slender and 
white. She had no marks or blemishes, so Ma 
Byint knew it was not the plague that had 
taken her. It seemed to Ma Byint, after several 
probings and investigations, that she had been 
poisoned. 

Ma Byint knew all about dealing with 
poisons and charms. She proceeded to ad- 
minister various potions in her own uncom- 
promising fashion. Then she squatted down 
beside the patient and waited to see what 
would happen. 

Twilight fell. The night was full of the jungle 
sounds and the voice of the cicadas. Far off 
the drums beat and throbbed and frenzied 
music banged and tinkled, as the villagers 
strove with noise to drive the evil spirit of 
sickness out of their houses. 

Sara heard herself groaning and it woke her. 
She was aware that she had recently been sick, 
and was shortly going to be sick again. She 
had no idea where she was. Her head was full 
of hot cotton wool, her tongue was twice its 
normal size and her insides seemed to be com- 
ing out. Over her hovered a crone like one of 
Macbeth’s witches. Nodding and mumbling 
over her, gratified. 

Sara tried to sit up, but could not move. She 
slept again, in the hopes of awakening some- 
where else and finding the nightmare over, but 
when she opened her eyes again it was dark, 
and she was still there. A single oil dip flick- 
ered in an earthenware saucer. 

Once Ma Byint had spoken a little English, 
but she had forgotten it all now. She did not 
know what the Thakinma was trying to say, 
and all she did was nod at her encouragingly 
and force another pill down her throat. 


Sara fought, but she had no strength and 
she had to swallow it. Moreover, she was 
presently aware she felt better. A warm 
comforting glow crept through her tortured 
insides, and presently she slept. When she 
awoke it was daylight, and her head was 
clear and she found that she could move her 
arms and legs. 

All her clothes had gone. She was wrapped 
in a scratchy woolen blanket, and something 
had bitten her very severely all down her back. 
Presently the old woman brought her a cup of 
milk. She drank it, and felt better, and dragged 
herself into a sitting position. She tried to re- 
member what had happened. Her last con- 
scious memory was of the watchman at the 
hospital gates beating out the hour on his 
piece of hanging metal. Nine o’clock. 

How many days ago was that? She had no 
way of telling. She knew now that she had 
been poisoned by Jimmie and the half-wit 
boy. They had planned it together, and others 
had come in to help, because they wanted her 
out of the way. If it hadn’t been for this old 
woman, thought Sara, they would probably 
have succeeded. 

From her bed on the floor, Sara could see 
the wide track that led into the village. There 
appeared to be a great many funerals going 
on. One after another the processions went 
by. Music for a rich man, nothing for a poor 
man, the corpses rattled along in a little 
handcart. Idly she wondered what was causing 
so much mortality, and then she remembered. 
Tim had been out in the district, because there 
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was plague there. Epidemic plag 
was probably in the middle of jt 

She hid her face in her hands, 
think. What did one do next inaj 
Nobody at the hospital was likeh 
because nobody knew she was t 
might be weeks, even months, b 
knew. 

She wept with weakness and } 


Between jobs the Indian gentley 
little cart came along and chatt, 
Byint, and drank green tea. 
Sara with a sort of pride, as peop 
had raised a promising porker ag 
odds. 

The Indian gentleman had a p} 

“You must hand her over to th) 
Gyi. He will demand the ransq 
probably big money, for she isa y¢ 
and handsome. Few of the whi | 
handsome! We shall both get s 
from him. It,is good business . . 
harm her. Did he harm the man 
machines he got off the ferryboat, 
paid half a lac?” 


| 


The more Ma Byint thought of 
sensible it seemed. The Bo was th 
whole district. He was chief reb 
dozen people could have told the 
he had his headquarters, and the) 
comings and his goings, but nob¢ 
The Bo was a tall, gay, ha di 
man who looked fine in his loot 
To the simple people in the lonely, 
jungle settlements he was all th 
glamour and excitement. He was: ! 
Fairbanks and their Clark Gat 
ploits—blowing up trains, looting 
treasuries, and holding up river | 
kidnap likely passengers—provic 
trict with the excitement and the 
more sophisticated neighborhood 
the newspapers and the films. 
‘Ransom money,” said the In| 
man, seeing it in his mind’s eye, “4 
of rupees.” 
Ma Byint had never seen, aj 
capable of visualizing, any sum wit 
two noughts on the end of it. Bu 
one else, she could use money. A’ 
she felt reluctant, and somehow) 
she boiled the Thakinma’s milk 
fully, and made her good soup a n 
way she had learned long ago inj 
Park Road. 
Sara’s strength returned slow! 
lost all count of the days. She slej 
old woman had moved her cot ¢ 
shade under the pepil trees. Fro 
watched Ma Byint mixing her s 
the funerals trailing by down the ! 
and wondered sometimes whethe) 
any connection between the two | 
One afternoon she awoke to fin 
squatting beside her. A slim ad 
boy wearing a khaki shirt and sho 
there picking up handfuls of dry 
ting it trickle away through his fing 
for her to awake. He appeared 
for a social visit. He had a revolve! 
his waist, a knife in his belt, and 
ing against a tree nearby. This 
him with apprehension, but he ap 
friendly. He nodded to her, and t 
and talked with the old woman. 
ously came into the picture, for th 
kept peeling a note from a wad 
from a pocket, and with outcry 
plied it was not enough. Sara wal 
Surely, she thought, the old girl¢ 
ing me! | 
The old woman called to hei} 
gave her her clothes. They had be 
washed, but there were no 4 
ironing. Sara wrapped her blue 
gown about her, and the old woma'® 
a pair of pe-nuts—the Burmese lo 
and fitted them on for her. All the 
these things, tears streamed down!) 
Sara patted her thin shoulder in|* 
comfort her. The young man becki/@ 
come, and there was nothing for|> 
lowed him out into the afternoon||! 
“Can you speak English?” she 
hopefully. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 1 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114 

He bared a smile of perfect white teeth at 
her. ‘Some little English.” 

“Then please tell me where I am going, and 
what place this is.” 

“T take you to camp belonging to the big 
Bo Gyi. Never mind place. Bo speak good 
English. Was been educated Oxford-England. 
He will soon fix good ransom money. Then 
you can go home.” 

At this happy prospect he burst into song, 
keeping time to the music by slapping h's ri%> 
butt with his hands. 

The camp lay somewhere in the heart of the 
jungle. Sara did the last part of the journey in 
the back of a country cart that rattled and 
bumped over the rough road, raising great 
clouds of dust. A rug had been hung over the 
back of the cart so that she could not see 
where they were going. 

She alighted stiff and dizzy. The camp was 
run with military precision and it was spot- 
lessly clean. 

The hut into which Sara was shown con- 
tained a camp bed, a chair, and a cot covered 
with a scarlet blanket that bore the markings 
of a Rangoon hotel. 

“Rest for a little while,’ her escort told her, 
and indeed she needed it. The journey, after 
her recent sickness, had left her exhausted. 
She knew now more or less what her fate was. 
She had been kidnaped and would be held for 
ransom. Thanks to Uncle Bernard’s legacy, 
there would be no difficulty about the ransom 
money, though that was hardly the way she 
had planned to spend it. 

‘The Bo will return later,”’ she was told. 

She lay down on her camp bed, her arms 
behind her head. How much money, she 
wondered, would they demand, and how on 
earth did one go about getting hold of it? 
You could hardly give the bandits a London 
solicitor’s address. 

She slept a little and was roused by sudden 
hubbub and welcoming shouts. The Bo Shway 
Gyi had returned. 

Sara made the best toilet she could, smooth- 
ing her hair and washing her hands and face in 
the bowl of water someone had placed outside 
her hut door. It was humiliating to have to 
go to this important interview wearing a 
dressing gown. 

A young man in khaki appeared. He saluted 
her, very military, very correct. The camp’s 
whole demeanor reminded her of schoolboys 
playing an elaborate game. 

““Come,” he said. 

She followed him between the neat rows of 
bamboo huts. Each with its equipment stacked 
military fashion, blankets folded, hurricane 
lamp burning beside the entrance. Curious 
faces looked out at her, but no remarks were 
shouted, and there were no wolf calls. These 
were serious young men. The ceremony with 
which she was shown into the presence of the 
Bo Gyi would have done credit to a British 
court martial. 


The Bo was seated on a camp stool. A hurri- 
cane lamp burned beside him, its smail light a 
star in a cage. He said, in excellent English, 
“Get the lady a chair.” 

His face was in the shadow, but she noted 
the fine molding of his forehead, the good skull 
formation and the high-bridged nose, so dif- 
ferent from the flat Mongolian features of his 
followers. His thick hair was cropped short. 
He could have been any young British officer, 
sun-tanned from the desert. 

She could never remember just when it was 
she recognized him. Maybe it was when he 
looked up and she saw his face free of the 
shadows thrown by the hurricane lamp’s un- 
steady flame. It was the same young man who 
had appeared out of the jungle that day long 
ago when Tim Allington had been fired on, 
and hurt. It was he who had been almost in 
tears as Sara dressed Tim’s not-very-serious 
wound. It was he who had wanted to shoot the 


man who had done it, and Tim had laughed 
it off and said never punish excessive zeal. And 
afterward when they had driven on she had 
asked him who the young man was. Tim had 


pretended not to hear her. 

The Bo remembered her too. ‘‘But surely— 
you are the lady who has worked for the Saya. 
I have seen you before!”’ 

“Yes,” she said. 


““Then—what has happened?” he wanted 
to know. 

She said, ‘I don’t know. I have been ill.” 

His face darkened with anger. ““Who has 
done this? Who is responsible?” he demanded. 
“This is the Saya-Kungyi’s woman, and how 
many times have I ordered that nothing from 
his house or from inside his compound is to 
be touched? Do I deal with fools, who cannot 
understand what is said to them?” 


The Bo came with her to see that-her quar- 
ters were comfortable. He brought a mosquito 
net (marked Strand Hotel) and fixed it for her 
himself. He told off a servant to attend to her, 
and a watchman to sit outside her hut all 
night. 

“This is a terrible thing. What the Saya will 
say to me I do not know. Tomorrow I shall 
return you myself and you will have to explain 
for me, please, and make my apologies. Do 
you smoke?” 

His cigarette case was embellished with a 
handsome picture of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, done in colored enamel. 

They brought her curry and rice and 
bananas. 

“Camp fare, I fear,’’ said the Bo, “but you 
can feel assured there is not death in the pot. 
Here we take full precautions and every sani- 
tary care. So far we have no epidemic here. Do 
you object if I remain and talk with you while 
you eat? I miss greatly good conversation on 
my own intellectual level. My followers are 
good fellows, but none of them have ever 
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I never considered a difference of 
opinion in politics, in religion, in phi- 
losophy, as cause for withdrawing 
from a friend. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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been out of the jungle, and though they would 
die for me, they cannot talk with me! Their 
world is here only.” 

The moon rose, paper-white. Far off a wild 
peacock cried suddenly. The Bo smiled at her. 

“That is good fortune. To hear it at night is 
lucky. The peacock, as you know, is our na- 
tional emblem, and how suitable, for we are a 
vain lot of chaps. The thing we wish to do we 
believe we can accomplish without effort. 
Simply by wishing.” 

In Rangoon and all over Burma, Sara knew, 
this pleasant and cultured young man was 
regarded as Enemy No. |. He sat there, his 
slim hands knotted between his knees, and 
talked to her of Oxford nostalgically. 

“Once J had it in mind to remain there and 
study Oriental languages and maybe become a 
don. It would have been a more peaceful life 
than this.” 

She said, “What made you do this? 
With your education and vision, it hardly 
seems ——”’ 

He grinned. ““Worthy of me, you would like 
to say. Correct. It is a life with no future. But 
in any case, today in my country there is no 
place for a young man like myself. Those who 
have seen visions and dream dreams are mean- 
time not wanted. To succeed today you must 
be of venial mind, serving not truth or good- 
ness, but the party. I happen not to like the 
party. It is too bad—that is why I came away 
from it all, to be a kind of Oriental Robin 
Hood. For that is of course all I am. I cannot 
do much, only fight in a small way for what I 
believe in, against what I dislike. To pinch, 
where possible, the rifles of policemen who 
take bribes and scare the simple country 
people in the name of the law. To get money 
from those who have it and give it to those 
who have not.” 

‘And the end of it?’ she asked gently. 

“Oh, that is simple enough. Someone will 
bump me off. Maybe one of my friends. Never 
mind. It doesn’t matter. At least I have taught 
some of these young men that it is good to live 
simple and clean, and to keep the body strong 
and healthy, and to fight and not to heed the 
wounds.” 

In the half-light he smiled, and his smile 
had great patience and sweetness. 


“In time these same young men will become 
elders and headmen. Then, like leaven, you 
see, they will teach some good things to others. 
It is a small work, but better than doing noth- 
ing at all.” 

He got up. s 

‘‘And now you must rest. Tomorrow eve- 
ning I shall take you home.” 


Jimmie was buried in the cemetery behind 
the English church on a rainy morning. The 
Karen chaplain was away on leave with his 
wife and family. There was nothing for it but 
that Allington must take the service himself. 
Nothing was spared him. 

A great many people turned up who had 
never known Jimmie. They came in their best 
clothes, carrying grim black European um- 
brellas. One of the head Hpoongyis came from 
the pagoda on the hill as a mark of respect. 
His red-gold paper umbrella, his bright yellow 
robe made the one bright spot in all that dis- 
mal scene. 

“*“Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’’’ Allington 
read the words slowly. He saw again the little 
boy who had crawled to him wounded through 
the dust and the twilight, and he saw the 
merry little boy who had settled down in an 
alien household, companionable as a puppy. 
And he saw the golden-brown boy kneeling 
beside him on the veranda, studying English. 
Such hopes and dreams he had had for him, 
but this was the end of them. . . . Ashes to 
ashes and dust to dust. 


H. went straight back to the hospital from 
the cemetery, avoiding for as long as possible 
the empty house. Work had been piling up 
during his absence from hospital. The operat- 
ing list had grown ominously. The one cheer- 
ing thing was that as soon as he got onto the 
job again, for a little while at least, he would 
forget everything else. For a little while the 
deadly feeling of having come to the end of 
everything would leave him. 

Later that afternoon the matron, her kind 
face creased and sorry, brought him hot tea, 
and bread and butter. She brought him, also, a 
note that had come in earlier, brought by a 
runner from the jungle: 


A thousand apologies for this. Property re- 
turned in good state, I trust. A sad error has been 
made, but will not occur again. 


He recognized the handwriting and laid the 
note aside, wondering what had gone this 
time and been returned. He had missed noth- 
ing. Usually it was his bicycle, or something 
out of the cookhouse. 

The matron was waiting. “If there is any- 
thing I could do ——” she said. 

He wanted no emotional scenes, no sym- 
pathy. ‘“‘Nothing to be done, matron. Thanks 
very much. One gets over these things best 
alone.” 

She trundled off, wiping the tears from her 
eyes with her thumbs. She adored him and 
there was nothing she could do for him in 
his hour of wretchedness. 

He changed and went back into the operat- 
ing theater. At nine p.M., when he had washed 
up and was about to go to the bungalow, 
they called him. It was another maternity 
case. It took him two hours to see the woman 
safe and comfortable. Then he knew he was 
through. He was almost lightheaded with 
weariness. Even the short walk to the bunga- 
low seemed an insuperable feat. He stumbled 
as he made his way over the rough footpath, 
half asleep. 

A light burned on the upper veranda and 
he wondered had his servant thought to leave 
him some tea. He gave orders that no one was 
to sit up for him on these late nights, but to- 
night he knew he would be glad if his orders 
had been disobeyed. He longed for hot, weak 
tea with plenty of sugar in it, and knew he 
lacked the energy to make it for himself. 

He went upstairs, his surgeon’s coat slung 
over one shoulder. He saw the tea tray on the 
side table, a neat deck of sandwiches cut the 
way he liked them, and covered with a small 
square of muslin weighted down with blue 
glass beads. He took a sandwich and lay back 
in his long chair, and fell instantly asleep, the 
half-eaten sandwich hanging from his hand. 

He dreamed Sara was moving about at her 
side of the house again, and all the nightmare 
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and wretchedness of the past wes 
been. He thought, Jn a minute w 
a bit I'll go round and see her q 
dinner together the way we used 
uneasily, into his dream reality 
knew she couldn’t be there, bec 
gone for good. Yet how could 
when he heard her clinking the { 

With effort he opened his ey 
standing there, holding a steami 
him. 

“Better drink this,” she said, 
own voice, dear and remembere 
no deception about it, though ¢ 
oddly dressed. She wore his bathr 
several sizes too large for her. Sh 4 
swathed it round her and tied it ay 
sleeves up so that they had great 
he thought, / am still dreaming. ¢ 
ill and delirium has set in. 

He took the cup from her hand} 
cup and the tea was weak and h¢ 
She stood looking at him. 

“Oh, Tim} whatever have you | 
she said brokenly. | 

His voice, when he answered, 
sort of croak, but it was all he ce 
“It’s been rather a bad time for nd 
at the moment I can’t quite reme ; 
went away. It was all finished 
take . . . I wasn’t your sort . 
thing ——” 

She knelt beside him and laié 
against his knee. “‘I’ve been so ho 
and wrong, and self-righteous. 
you to be my sort, Tim. I want te 
your sort. I’m so desperately soi 
letter I wrote—I was so scared, T 
want to love you then.” 


H. passed his hand over his e 
ter... 1 remember. Jimmie didn’ 
he read it and said that you laugh 


He fingered the wide sleeve of hi 
“‘Why are you wearing this thing 
‘““My clothes got burned.” 
“Burned?” he said incredulously 
they get burned?” 
“Never mind—I’Il tell you all / 
want to come back, Tim, to my 0) 
you. I can’t settle ——” 
“You know what it means i 
back?” 
“T want it to mean that. Oh, T 
you look awful, so pulled down.” 
“T missed you,” he said slowly. 
bad time for me. One thing and a 
pulled her onto his knees, and fe 
asleep again, his head against her | 
She lay very still, pity and lov 
heart, trying to decide how she wo 
about Jimmie. She had looked int 
room on her arrival, hoping for a 
him, but the room was empty. Prob 
gone, as he sometimes did, ona C2 
or to see a friend. It wasn’t going t¢ 
clear up the matter of Jimmie. 
Presently Tim awoke and sti 
sorry, darling. But I’m so tired.” 
She kissed the top of his head = 
sleep,” she told him. “‘But tell me 
is Jimmie?” | 
She felt him stiffen and draw a 
in his effort to tell her calmly and U 
ally. ‘He died of plague. I... hadt 
myself—this morning. The a 
leave. .. . Don’t go,”’ he whispere' 
about her. 

“T won't,” she said. “Not a 
He slept again. She lay still, thi 
ing the stars. Now, she thought, I 
tell him. I will leave him Jimmie’s n 
spoiled—he did what he did to me 
and loyalty. He thought I was no 
would never make Tim happy. . . - O} 
she thought, all bitterness gone, a 
Everything is going to be all right. |) 

In the temple on top of the litt) 
Hpoongyi beat the gong at the doo 
shrine. The note went echoing away, 
over the plain. It was the hour of s 
stars paling. Dawn wind rustled 
grasses. A scud of rain passed oe 
bouncing like silver pills on the d 
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| meeorner great Sanitone dry cleaners’ contest 


PRIZES TOTAL 


OQOO 


IN CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING SPREES 


ist PRIZE...$1000.00 Christmas 
Shopping Spree at Marshall Field & Company* | 
PLUS 3-Day All-Expense Round Trip to 





pee RT 


Chicago for Two by Plane or Train. \ 


Picture yourself in this world famous store with $1000.00 to spend any 1) 
way you please and vast treasures of fabulous gifts from which to choose. EPA 
What a Christmas you can provide for all your loved ones! | 


Some lucky housewife will have that golden dream come true just for, vai 
telling us about the superiority of Sanitone Dry Cleaning...how much Wii 
more thorough it is; how it gets out ALL the dirt, even ground-in grit 
and grime that old-fashioned dry cleaning can’t budge. But there are 

many other advantages. Choose the one you like best and make your bid. 

for that wonderful $1000.00 shopping spree. ‘ 





Merely finish this sentence in 25 words or less... La It 


“T prefer SANITONE to ordinary dry 


gift shopping budget a terrific assist. 
cleaning because’’—for example—“‘it 


Contest starts August 1 and closes 


gets our clothes so much cleaner; keeps 
them fresh and new-looking much longer 
so we can wear them ‘for best’ many 
times oftener’’. What could be easier? 
But this may be your key to your most 


September 30, but don’t wait. Visit the 
nearest Sanitone Dry Cleaner and ask for 
the official entry blank on which the few 
simple rules of this contest are fully and 
clearly stated. Then, finish the contest 


fabulous Christmas! Even one of the 


sentence as directed and mail your entry 
lesser prizes can give your Christmas 


without delay. 


*Can be arranged for T. EATON CO. LTD., Toronto 1 
or Montreal, if first prize winner lives in Canada. 


Seer ange pepe. 


28 VALUABLE PRIZES IN ALL 






e Two 2nd Prizes of *500°° each 


Christmas Shopping sprees in local stores 


D\Cleaners are so listed, write 
aniliately. Do it today. 





e Two 3rd Prizes of $250°° each 


Christmas Shopping sprees in local stores 


Sanitone 


DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


e 15 Additional Shopping Sprees...*100°° ea. 


e 8 Consolation Prizes... 


Each a $50.00 (at maturity) United States Savings Bond 





\ | vision of Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower—Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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- WITH NATURAL 
SELF-STERILIZING. ACTION 


PRO means 

elce) (toilet SL ad 
nylon-bristled PRO 

role eu mule ry 

lel eerie Pale] 
oT Mera Tita 

famous PRO Tufted, 

which reaches teeth 

other brushes often miss, 
or PRO “59” with soft, 
multiple bristles for gentle 
gum massage. Both in sizes 
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The Best is Always a 


PRO 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 
Cut ee 








DO YOU 
TAKE LAXATIVES 
TOO OFTEN? 


Results of modern scientific research con- 
firm that the laxative ingredient in 
E}X-LAX acts in two safe medical ways to 
help you toward your normal regularity. 

1. Unlike some laxatives, EX-LAX acts 
in the large intestine, not the stomach. 
Does not rob vital nutrition ... does not 
upset normal bodily functions. 2. EX-LAX 
continues to help you toward your normal 
regularity—seldom, if ever, is EX-LAX 
needed the next day! 

Enjoy the closest thing to natwral ac- 
tion—overnight ... get pleasant-tasting, 
chocolated EX-LAX. 





HUM -. 
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TRADE MARK 





Just Paint on Fingertips 
60¢ of your drug store 
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that would not interfere with their sexual 
pleasures. In a single generation, Russia, by 
this method, could have produced the finest 
race in the world and by that mere fact 
stepped to the head of civilization. But Stalin 
was outraged at the proposal. ‘It is an insult 
to Russian womanhood,’ he said.” 

“That,” I replied, “‘is the only sympathetic 
thing I have ever known about Stalin!” 

‘He is at heart a reactionary,” replied the 
British geneticist coldly. ‘But his successors 
will probably be more enlightened.” 

I tried to argue with him that there was no 
scientific knowledge upon which to predicate 
the long-range physical and mental effects of 
such interference, and that certain hormones, 
stimulated by love, would probably be af- 
fected; to ask by what standards “‘the best” 
would be selected, or would people be bred for 
certain functions, like cattle for weight or 
horses for speed; to inquire what would be 
the effect on human relations of removing the 
immensely powerful protective passion of 
maternity, paternity, and so on. But since I 
am not a geneticist, he was contemptuous. 
Now, when I believe the technological scien- 








“There is such a thing as ethics,” I said, 
“and buying a wounded canary isn’t one of 
them.” 

“O.K.,”’ he said. “I got some salami; you 
want a sandwich?” 

I wasn’t hungry, but I took a couple of 
sandwiches to keep him company. “‘Every- 
thing will work out fine,” he said. Cholly has 
lots of confidence. 

There was some potato salad that was get- 
ting old, so we ate that. 

“Don’t throw out the carton,” 
“They’re handy for ash trays.” 

I put the salami in it. I had other worries 
my job and the girl and paying the rent. ““How 
did we get four runs ahead?” I asked Cholly. 
‘“‘The score was tied in the fifth.” 

I woke up in the middle of the night. Think- 
ing about the girl. She was the kind it would 
be nice just to talk to—or take to the ball 
game. I formed a mental picture of the scene. 
Say it was the ninth inning. We were a run 
ahead when Rigney called on me and they 
had men on first and third. I'd stand there on 
the mound while the team regained its confi- 
dence, and in the stands this dark-haired 
girl I'd have to find out her name. 

It turned out her name was Marty. Cholly 
asked her. “You just asked her?” I said. 

“Sure, sure. Did your good suit come back 
from the cleaner’s?” 

““Why the rush job? I had to pay extra.” 

“‘We want to make a good impression,” he 
said, “‘the first date and all.” 

I didn’t have any date. ““You’ve got a date,” 
I said, “‘with her, tonight?” 

“I knew you wouldn’t mind about the suit. 
You don’t want her to get the impression you 
hang around with a bunch of tramps.” 

No, I didn’t. Fortunately Cholly looked 
good in my suit. He makes a good impression 
no matter whose clothes he has on. “I'll fix 
you up with a date,” he said. “‘That’s my pur- 
pose in taking her out.’ Cholly seems to do 
things in a roundabout way sometimes. 

After he left I straightened up the apart- 
ment. I cleared off the banana skins from the 
piano and the coffee table. I put them behind 
the davenport—temporarily. Cholly some- 
times puts them under the cushions, but I like 
a davenport that’s neat. | had to clear away 
six inches of newspapers to get down to the 
cushions, and at one end when I picked up the 
papers there wasn’t any cushion. Only a pair 
of ski pants. I put them behind the sofa and 
put the papers back. There didn’t seem to be 
much else to do, so I went to bed. Cholly got 
home at 2:12. I happened to be awake. 

“I need three dollars to pay for the cab,” he 
said. I paid. I like my friends to make a good 
impression. “I got your date,” he said when he 
| got back. ‘““Tomorrow noon in Central Park.” 


he said. 











WHAT ABOUT THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


tists are coming to the fore in Russia, I won- 
der whether they may not be open to far more 
experimentation on the human glands and 
psyche than Stalin was. Doctor Oppenheimer 
spoke of present brainwashing and propa- 
ganda as “crude.” 

In all the discussion about how man is to be 
adjusted to the new world of scientific tech- 
nology, no one appears to raise the question 
“Why? Why must such a civilization be 
created at all? Are there no elements of human 
choice in the matter? Is it necessary to proceed 
with this immensely centralized and horrify- 
ingly vulnerable civilization, because, appar- 
ently, it creates an ever-higher production of 
purely material things? Is the price of it 
never to be weighed against a simpler alterna- 
tive? And may not the human instinct, vaguely 
sensing a future described by Huxley, blow 
up the world, or permit it to blow up, in a 
final urge toward suicide? To let it start from 
scratch again, as after the flood that saved 
only Noah, his family and the two of each 
kind of beast? 

When I talk of these things with my friends, 
they usually laugh and say, “Well, you and I 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PASTIME 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 


Well, I do get an hour off for lunch, but 
Central Park is a long ways off. No doubt she 
would be hungry. 

“IT told her you’d bring a picnic lunch. 
Women like that sort of thing—chicken, 
pickles, deviled eggs ——” 

“In six hours I’ve got to be at the office,” I 
told him. ‘“‘When am I going to get a picnic 
lunch? We don’t even have a lunch basket.” 

“I thought I'd leave some of the arrange- 
ments to you,” he said. *‘That’s half of the fun. 


XOOOOO OO OOK 


GOETHE SAID: 


The sum which two married people 
owe to one another defies calculation. 
It is an infinite debt, which can only 
be discharged through all eternity. 


If children grew up according to 
early indications, we would have 
nothing but geniuses. 


OOO TO OK 


There’s a can of anchovies in the kitchen, and 
paper napkins. You could put them in your 
weekend bag.” I didn’t answer. “‘Of course if 
it’s going to be too much trouble ——” 

“Tl work it out.” 

At 4:30 he woke me up. “‘She’s really crazy 
about birds,” he said. ‘““What you might call 
dedicated. So maybe you’d better skip the 
deviled eggs. After you get to know her you 
can use your own judgment.” 

I said I would. 

“I told her you were a keen naturalist,’’ he 
said, “‘specializing in birds’ nests and things 
like that. Maybe you'd better study up a little.” 
I said I would. 

I was late getting to the park, but Marty 
was by the fountain where Cholly had said 
she’d be. She was lovely. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” I said. “‘I 
thought I saw a white-breasted nuthatch.” 

“Did you?” 

“It was something else,” I said. “I’m Brad, 
Cholly’s friend.” 

“I didn’t think you could be anyone else,” 
she said. “Are you taking a trip?’ She was 
looking at the weekend bag. 

| explained that it was our lunch. We sat 
down on a bench to eat. “This is grand,’ she 
said. “Anchovies, soya crackers, maraschino 
cherries—so often on a picnic you find the 
same old things.” 

“It isn’t much,” I said. “‘Just some things 
that were lying around. Do you like pickled 
onions?” 
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will not live in the twenty-first cent 
humanity always adjusts itself, so w 
Catena 

Why do I care? I sisppose because 
reconstructed—improperly bred, che 
and psychologically conditioned—a 
fore a feeling human being, with a 
(however unwarranted) for the hy 
beyond my lifetime. And because 
that to be forewarned is to be forea 
is not production and consumptio 
nology is made to serve man, not to 
stitute for man. And the day that 
comes its servant, not its master, 
conditioned to it, not it to him, ma 
come something else than he is, and 
to the laws of nature, of which he is 
mate, organic part. ; 

Our hope may be in man’s incorr 
not in the human mind, but in the hi 
stinct, to resist, if necessary with his 
loss not merely of his “‘civil rights” b 
very soul. I swear it is far better to b 
scious slave and suffer in one’s slave 
to be a happy slave, idiotically uncons 
one’s unhuman condition! 


“Love them. Do you do this ofte 

““Nature has always been my strong 
I said. ‘‘There’s a robin right behin 
Anyhow I thought it was a robin. 

“You have sharp eyes,” she said. 

I knew it. You get in the habit of 
balls and strikes on TV and it will g 
keen vision. ““You’re sure you Wo 
some more of these cheese nibbles?” 

““Nothing more. I wish I could cel 
things away, but I have to get back to 

“IT guess it hasn’t been much.” 

“I wouldn’t have missed it,” she sa 

That was the first date. I didn’t thin} 
her for another. | 

“Naturally you didn’t,”’ Cholly said 
mentioned it. “‘Well, she doesn’t hav 
evening anyhow until a week from M¢ 

I decided that was better than noth 

“T believe Ill wear your brown s 
said. “I hate to have her see me int 
old thing every time.” 

That was one thing I didn’t have té 
about. The next time she saw me I’db 
ing a hearing aid and red flannels. 

“Tll work out something for you,” 
said. ‘Meanwhile you can get in some 
work on birds. You can’t impress her 
by pointing out robins.” 

I got some books from the library. 
Carey’s Feathered Friends seemed t¢ 
closest to my level. Not very close, t 
Birds were always saying “Curry 
curry,” to her, and ‘“‘Ripe wheat,” and 
They never said that to me. I couldn’ 
any sense out of them at all. Possibl 
pressed them the same way, but it was 
ting me any closer to a solution of my 
lem. I finally took it to Cholly. 

“Can two people be happy if they do 
the same things?” I asked him. | 

“My cousin and his wife are wildly hi 
he said, ‘and they don’t have anyth 
common. They don’t even live togethe 

Of course Cholly didn’t have my pr 
He didn’t pretend to like birds and | 
along fine. He took Marty to parti¢ 
dances and she seemed to have a go0¢ 
But I had to consider the long-range 
‘*How do you consider Marty and I mi 
along—over the years?” | 

“She is ethereal,” he said, “and bir¢ 
like to picture her on some mountain | 
hearkening to the curlew’s call, an 
gopher hawk.” | 

That was Marty—it was hard to if 
her in any other setting. 

“IT see you beside her,’’ Cholly went 
citing a list of earned-run averages—1 
lovely features becoming pinched and 
I see her sparkling hair growing gray 
her ——” ie 








igh” Isaid. It seemed to me if I could 
in little more often. Take her some- 
-e her to the apartment for some 
wh 2some get-together. 
n’tnow why this place has to look so 
up I said. “Those old socks of yours 
da/aport, for one thing.” 
Preight, and here’s another thing” — 
7a tred up the socks and put them on 
nci‘we’ve got te get some more 
all These cartons we’ve been using 


getting pretty shabby.” 
i @ 


40) ng to me,” he said, “but Marty is 
-o/irl that likes things nice.” 
de/again. 

su’ tired of potato salad,” he said, 
me ottage cheese.” I said I would. 


iri, June I saw Marty three times. 
4s! the elevator with a stuffed owl. I 
a down with it for nearly an hour 
he epped into the car. It didn’t seem 
tl) effect I had hoped it might. She 
‘ry g to get ready for a date. With 
S« took my owl and went home. It 
rl 4 idea at best, but somehow it had 
i god when Cholly suggested it. 

heft on his date, I hung around the 
niind straightened it up. I took the 
|e piano and put the owl there. I 
tl ball game, but the Giants weren’t 
—ly Brooklyn. Cholly hadn’t said 
ne vere going—some big show, I sup- 
je as seeing Marty two or three times 
b he had trouble making any dates 


url Hy could have asked her for a date 
bu there was a reason I didn’t. Every 
avier I had to make some comment 
t.eep up her interest, and then I had 
see subject fast so she wouldn’t spot 
a ony. Also, I had to stay clear of 
dion group where some sharp-eyed 
tor might get my number. So that 
) lad Cholly make all my dates. Any- 
e(ied like that was the reason. Look- 
k, e logic of it doesn’t seem entirely 


role was I wasn’t in the same league 
ir) and I was scared she’d find it out. 
Ccribe myself as the ordinary type, 
rtiiad class. For instance, how many 
thir best clothes would fall down in 
dibf Central Park just to please some 
mjrubby little kid she never even saw 
Nrty, that’s who. 

it/ppened ?”’ I asked her after I lifted 
5 ou scared me half to death.” 

‘ly et over it,” * she said. “You have a 
‘0 titution.” 

' true, but with the Giants seven 
ead I was edgy. It wasn’t as if she 
>y/!—she had grabbed her stomach 
in}round and flopped down on the 

at made you do it?” I said. 
viyou see that kid back there? The 
aly one? All the other kids had ex- 
réguns and disintegrator pistols, and 
das a homemade cigar-box weapon. 
1} pointed it at me, I felt I couldn’t 
d) n. Poor little sausage.” 

t I studied my bird books three 
“5 no use,” I told Cholly. “How 
rr can I keep kidding her?” 

d) have any answer, but he brought 
ip ting angle. 
e)u are,” he said, ‘tan amateur, 

‘iv Own against a pro. Always on 
> | defeat, but coming through, time 
it He shook his head wonderingly. 

ng.” 
ter looked at it quite that way, but 
led me that if I quit now I’d be let- 
Gants down. Somehow. 

C ehow this all drifted into the Sun- 
tg bird-watchers’ outing which 
z¢me a date with Marty for. It was a 
hi took a bus to some rural area and 
(arough hill and hollow and Cholly 
dbr Marty and me to be included, 
“ive A.M. I had been afraid of some- 
kv hat. 

lt before was Saturday night and 
&)¢ a party. Marty wasn’t there. I 
" ecause I was responsible for half 
1p to the apartment. I made sand- 


Cholly had a date named Gigi, an interior 
decorator, and the others were her friends— 
named Kaks and Muffit and so on. Names like 
that areconsidered pretty droll among the artis- 
tic set. They listened to Schonberg records and 
made brief, drawling remarks about TV. And 
there was I, alone in the crowd, and Marty 
alone in her room, and Willie Mays in the 
worst slump of the season. It is at times like 
these that one stops to seek out the true values 
of life. I made up some more sandwiches. No- 
body had eaten any, but I wanted to keep 
busy and there was lots of salami. Poor little 
sausage, that was me. 

Then Kiki or Bubbin or one of them found 
Mother Carey’s Feathered Friends. And after 
some dry wit had been flung back and forth, 
Cholly had to tell the whole story. “Brad is 
going forth into strange lands,” he said, sum- 
ming it up, “to win the woman of his choice. 
What if he faces odds of ten to one—nay, a 
thousand to one ——” 

“The odds are nothing like that,” I said. “I 
Maven’t been reading Mother Carey for 
nothing.” 

“I suppose you have your gear?” Kiki said. 
An aunt had once sent her to Switzerland to 
get her out of the country for a year. ‘““You’ve 
got lederhosen and all the rest?” 

I had some khaki pants and a bag for lunch 
and a notebook. That wouldn’t do. They sent 
Shatzie out for a pair of /ederhosen or a set of 
it, or however it comes. What it amounts to is 
short leather pants with suspenders. I figured 
it wouldn’t hurt to try them on—they all said 
I looked fine. They found me a specimen case 
to go with them, and a spyglass and a hatchet. 
Also, they dug up some tree-climbing irons 
and a moose call, but I drew the line. I didn’t 
want Marty to feel I was overdoing it. 

“I want to look like an ordinary citizen,” I 
told them, ‘‘who has an interest in birds.” 
They told me I filled the bill. 

“T have a friend who’s a bird watcher,” 
Muffit said, ‘‘and all his ancestors were bird 
watchers, but next to you he looks like a street- 
car conductor. I mean it.” 

I could see that she meant it—whatever it 
was. “I’m supposed to pick up my date at 
five A.M.,”’ I said, “‘so I'd better get some sleep. 
It must be close to midnight.” It turned out to 
be 4:30. I figured I could still get in thirty 
minutes, but they laughed at the notion. 

“Go up and get her right now,” they said. 
“She’ll respect you for it.” I couldn’t see any 
logic in it, but they seemed so convinced. So 
that’s what I did. I had to ring for about ten 
minutes before she came to the door. 

“I’m a little early,” I said. Marty was stand- 
ing in the doorway in a blue bathrobe and her 
hair tousled—she looked lovely. There are 
some girls who wouldn’t look like much just 
standing in a doorway, but Marty wasn’t one 
of them. She had on this blue robe, blue or 
green—one of those colors. She was lovely. 
“Well,” I said, “better early than never.” 

“You can come in,”’ she said. Hesitantly, it 
seemed tome, but she said it. I went in. 

“Nice little place you have here,” I said. 
Marty turned on the light. 

“That’s the broom closet you’re in,” 
said. 





she 


I stepped into the living room. ‘Nice place,” 
I said, ‘plenty of closet space and all.” She 
seemed to be studying me. I shifted my feet 
and the climbing spurs clanked together. I had 
decided to wear them after all. More profes- 
sional. If somebody asked me to climb a tree— 
well, I’d work that out. ““Nice place you have 
here,”’ I said. 

“*“Yes,”’ she said, “‘so they say. Did anybody 
ever tell you you make sparks when you walk ?” 

“These climbing irons are a little loose,” I 
said. “‘My others are being repaired.” 

‘There was a Greek god who used to walk 
through stars,’ she said. ““Mercury, I guess. 
Go ahead and use the footstool, everything’s 
insured.” 

I sat down. It was a nice place she had. 
Nothing fancy—only a couple of pictures on 
the wall and no ornaments to speak of. “I'd be 
glad to let you have my stuffed owl,” I said. 

““No,”’ she said. I thought she had gone off 
to sleep, but she was just thinking. ““No, a boy 
gave me a guinea pig once and that night he 
came around and asked for it back. He was 
crying. I was in the third grade.” 


I never would have asked for my owl back. I 
told her so. “You don’t have to tell me that,” 
she said. 

I knew I'd get it back if I asked, though, and 
no questions. That was Marty—there was 
something fine about her. Just sitting there 
rocking back and forth at ten minutes to five in 
the morning with her eyes closed. She was fine. 

So I said a friend had told me he’d just seen 
a Rocky Mountain warbler. I don’t know why. 
Trying to impress her, I guess. 

“In New York?” she said. 

I could sense I had pulled a rock. ‘““He was 
from the West,” I said, ‘“‘Cincinnati—a well- 
known professor of birdlore.” 


‘“*“Guess again! 
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“I know a lot of Westerners,’ she said. 
“What did you say his name was?” 

““Kluszewski,” I said. It was the only name | 
could think of. ““Doctor Kluszewski. Well, it’s 
a nice place you have here.” 

“A shelter,” she said, “from the stormy 
blast. Tell me, how did you meet this doctor— 
the one with the guinea pig?’ She yawned. 
“T’m sorry, but when I get up early I have a 
tendency to go over things. You see?” Her 
eyes were closed. ‘“‘A shelter is one thing,” 
she murmured, “‘and the stormy blast is one 
thing—else.”’ She was sleeping. 

I looked toward the window and the sleep- 
ing city. All were at rest—the doctors and the 
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merchants and the Giants. The Giants were in 
fifth place. I looked back at Marty—asleep in 
her bare feet with a strand of hair over her 
face. And suddenly all the evasion and decep- 
tion was too much. I couldn’t go on. I would 
tiptoe out of her life and let her rest. I started 
for the door. 

“What about Kluszewski?” Marty said. 
“Give us the word, old starfoot.” I had for- 
gotten the climbing irons. 

‘**He’s nobody in particular,” I said. “The 
important thing is for you to get your rest.” 

“I see,” she said. ““You make a habit of it, 
do you? Breaking in on some girl at four- 
thirty A.m. and telling her she needs her rest? 
Nothing personal; I happen to be writing an 
essay on the subject.” 

‘TI wish you every success,”’ I said. She didn’t 
answer. I looked around the room. ‘‘Well,” I 
said, ‘‘nice place you have here.” I couldn’t 
figure how I had gotten in this situation when 
all I wanted was Marty like any average fellow 
would want a girl for companionship and love 
and so on. And here I was in a pair of leather 
pants that were commencing to bind, waiting 
for the sun to come up so we could watch 
birds. Better to bow out gracefully, 1 told my- 
self, than play the fool. 

Marty yawned again—and stretched. She 
had on some kind of jersey pajamas under her 
robe. She stretched her arms out wide and 
yawned and I thought, Don’t quit yet. There’s 
always hope. “Take the great horned owl,” I 
said. ‘“‘Lives on mice, you know.” 

“I didn’t know,” she said. ““Why don’t you 
tell me?” 

“He eats them,” I said. ‘Probably a blessing 
for the country as a whole.” That was the best 
I could do. I reached for the doorknob. I was 
ready to call the whole thing off. Either that or 
hang around awhile longer. She was leaning 
back smiling, in a kind of blue robe with a 
tight belt. Smiling with her eyes closed. 

“Tve got to be moving along,” I said. I 
turned to the door and opened it. It was the 
broom closet. I turned back. ““Did you know I 
love you?” I asked. “I thought I’'d mention 
ite 

““Yes,”’ she said. “I’m not sure how to an- 
swer your question.’ I nodded. ““You did ask 
a question?” 

It seemed like I had. “‘I 
owl,”’ I said. 

“You always have to complicate every- 
thing,” she said. ““Why don’t you sit down?” 


asked about the 


i was sitting down. I got up and sat in an- 
other chair. “Care for a cigarette?” I asked. 
That’s something you’re supposed to ask a girl 
every so often, Cholly told me. I didn’t have 
any cigarettes, so I was hoping she’d say no. 
She got one from her pocket. 

I hunted for a light. I couldn’t find a match 
in any pocket. I couldn’t even find a pocket in 
those leather pants. 

“TI don’t seem to have a match,” 

“Just click your heels together.” 

I couldn’t think of anything to say, es- 
pecially, so I just looked at her. 

She nodded. “I know what you said. You 
told me you loved me. Me and the great horned 
owl.” 

I could see I had gotten off on the wrong 
foot. ““Owls mean nothing to me. Not com- 
pared to you.” 

“With me it’s all or nothing,” she said. “‘I 
swing for the fences.”’ She lit her cigarette. The 
hand that held the match was trembling. Her 
left hand. 

“You're a southpaw,” | told her. 

“In a city the size of New York you're 
bound to run across a few.” 

“It’s the coincidence I’m thinking of. ’'ma 
lefty too. Maybe you never noticed.” 

“TI noticed,” she said. ‘‘But what’s left- 
handed to a bird?” 

“IT was just thinking, is all. If two left- 
handed people happened to have a kid —— 
What I mean is—he would really be left- 
handed. Of course, like you say, that’s nothing 
to a bird.” 

“No,” she said, “‘nothing at all. I suppose, 
though, if a kid wanted to be a_ baseball 
player or something, why, it would mean 
something. Being left-handed, you know— 
like Grove or Hubbell or Chase.” 

Well, it would mean a lot. But I didn’t see 
how she would know it. I got a kind of crazy 


I said. 


suspicion in the back of my mind. “That’s 
true,’ I said. ‘‘Hal Chase, Bill Dickey—any 
of those fellows.” 

“Dickey?” she said. ‘“‘How did a catcher 
get in with those southpaws?” 

“How did you get in with them?’ I said. 
“How does a bird-watcher know who’s left- 
handed and who isn’t?” 

““Yes,”’ she said, “I’m glad you asked me 
that.’ She didn’t look glad, but maybe it was 
the dim light. ““You see, Cholly took me to see 
some baseball games.” 

“Cholly did?” 

“TI had to have some recreation,” she said, 
“after all those horrible hours studying bird 
books. But like Cholly pointed out, if it hadn’t 
been for the books I'd picked up for the old 
lady across the hall, you never would have 
noticed me that time in the elevator.” 

“Cholly pointed that out?” 

‘*He said birds were your life—that for base- 
ball you had only disdain and disgust. So I had 
to pretend I didn’t care for baseball if we were 
going to be—well—friends?” 

“Friends are a wonderful thing,” I said, 
“they’re fine.” 

“I tried not to act too dumb about birds. I 
let you do all the talking.” 

That was what I had tried to do too. It may 
have been the cause of some of those long 
silences. 

“But it wasn’t honest,” she said. ‘‘I couldn’t 
keep it up when I realized you were so honest 
yourself.” 

“Honesty is one of the better policies,” I 
said, “other things being equal.” 

“So after you said what you did ——” 

“You aren’t talking about the owl —— 

“When you said you loved me. That was 
when I knew I couldn’t go on living a lie.” 

“You chose the only course.” I stepped over 
to her chair. It seemed like I could smell 
brimstone, but probably it was only sparks. I 
had just about made up my mind to try to kiss 
her the first real good chance I got. The trou- 
ble was I ought to have kissed her already if I 
was ever going to. If you don’t kiss a girl on 
the first or second date you establish a tradi- 
tion, and women set a great store by such 
things—they hold them sacred. 

Marty was going on, talking—something 
about wallpaper. I had apparently lost the 
thread of the conversation. 

“You don’t like to do things like other peo- 
ple,” she said, ““do you?” 

“Tm a fraud,” I told her. 
nothing to me.” 

“You're sweet,” she said. 

“I’m as much a baseball fan as you are— 
maybe more.” 


” 


“Birds mean 
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By ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH 


We cannot meet, two citadels of stone 
Imprisoned in our walls; two worlds that spin 
Each in a separate orbit, each alone. 

We are two homesteads, sheltering within 

A score of lives. A score of household selves 
Polish the floors, replenish pantry shelves, 
Ticking to duties all the clock-told day, 


Without a window-look across the way. 


We cannot meet; stone citadels stand fast; 

Two worlds do not embrace; homesteads are bound, 
Attached to place, to time, to one day’s round. 

But evenings when the drudgery is past 

And blinds are drawn and children safe in bed, 

And adults sit and dream and nod the head, 

A child within each house can slip apart, 

Run barefoot down the stairs and out to meet 

His playmate. Breathless, in the dark, they greet 
And fling each other wholly heart to heart. 


© 1956 by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. From the book, “*7 
and Other Poems," shortly to be published by Pantheon Books Ine. 
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“You're sweet,” she said. “Not ¢g 
but sweet.” 
Well, I kept trying to explain hy 
baseball and not birds, and she was 
I was just being nice, and I was t 
honest as she was and she wouldn’{! 
I did kiss her, though; I couldn’ /} 
when. But it did happen—I know th; 
It’s pretty odd the way you can 
things for months and nothing wi 
it—well, it’s remarkable how things 
out sometimes. Wonderful, really, 
“It's wonderful,” she said. “Out 
lion people in New York, who sh¢ 
fumbling up to my door but you 
your binoculars and your bird calls 
leather pants.” That was all 
she started crying. “Those short p 
said, “like a kid his first day of si 
idea of what’s ahead of him—just st 
so jaunty and brave.” She had her h 
shoulder, sobbing against one of t 
suspenders. . 


| 
| 
| 


i couldn’t see any need to cry 
“There’s no reason to cry over me, 

“Dve cried ever since I met you,’ 
“Every night when there wasn’t a ¢ 

I had to do something to chee 
“Cheer up,”’ I said, “we'll go to theb 

It was a good game and Marty be 
an old-timer. Except once—I asked 
like a hot dog or peanuts and she sai¢ 
rather have anchovies and marasc 
ries. I inquired at the refreshment | 
just by chance I got the last cherrig 
chovies they had. I took them back} 
This was in the seventh inning, and | 
were ahead seven to three. 

Marty stared at me for a momen| 
cherries and anchovies in her hand 
thing seemed to be troubling her. ‘) 
member to kiss you before we left { 
ment?” she asked. ! 

“Not just before,” I said. “You { 
three minutes before and about of 
before, but not just before.” The G 
two on with none out. Mueller dow 
home and Spencer walked. Maj 
screamer over third that was foul t 

Marty stood up. “Let’s go,” shes 

We got some hard looks from the} 
we stepped over them getting o 
wasn’t concerned. There are some d 
you feel like a giant and the Giants { 
You don’t have to watch them tot 
base to be convinced. 

Besides, like I always say, there 
things in life besides baseball. 

Marty, she says the same. 
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The Unicorn, 
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How to Make 


and Maintain 


XURY LAWN 


By THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT 








@ The gardener has directed me to set down 
her ten lawn commandments. They are: 


1. Keep it small. 

2. Get started now—in August. 

3. Six full inches of truly good topsoil. 
4. As level as the land allows, and smooth. 
8. Very best seed money can buy. 

6. Apply evenly ; rake, roll, moisten gently. 
i 7. Mow to right height with right machine. 
i 8. Fertilize and lime, spring and fall. 

i 9. Water plentifully as required. 

| 10. Apply proper weed preventive regularly. 







it) spread of velvety green car- _ ble dealer. And tell the clerk you don’t care 
eje door is a lot more delight- — what it costs. 
avide expanse of weedy turf 





6. For rate of application follow faith- 
fo he rough-and-ready lawn, or fully the directions on the seed bag. After 
vi) ground covers, shrubs, trees the seed is spread, whether by hand or 
e | take care of. A man I know _ spreader, brush delicately with a bundle of 
e size of his luxury lawn by _ twigs or bamboo lawn rake. Then while the 
cd cut in fifteen minutes with ground is still dry, roll or tamp lightly. 
stined man-power lawn mower After that, wet down with the finest misty 
esquality which he bought sec- spray your hose nozzle will make, and 
fofve dollars, though it’s heresy _ never, never let your new lawn dry out. 





LEMONADE CALIFORNIA-STYLE. Frozen Lemonade mixed with plain water becomes a gay party drink—parti- 
cularly when garnished with strawberries and fresh lemon slices. Why let your youngsters drink just any- 
thing when bright, refreshing lemonade costs so little...is so good for them? Enjoy Frozen Lemonade! 


7. Set your mower to 114” and keep it 
there. A rotary mower is all right for a 

jople say September. Septem- rough-and-ready lawn and I wouldn’t be 
hi) the time to finish. August is without one. For a luxury lawn, the reel- 
art. Now the danger of crab _ type mower ieaves a definitely neater finish. 
for the year. Your new grass’ Fora luxury lawn de luxe, a reel-type with 
rm grip in the ground before __ rollers (no wheels) is called for—the kind 
ni to shake it loose, or cold they use on a first-class putting green. 


icll be mowing your new lawn 8. Any good garden fertilizer, of about a 
ny. $—10-S formula (spread on by hand or 
“spreader at the rate of two pounds per 100 
) ‘easure six full inches with square feet) together with ground lime- 
—ea foot rule. If you can’t tell stone—be sure it’s ground limestone (at 
sf it’s the color of coffee and __ five pounds per 100 square feet)—will be all 
- your hand like a piece of the feeding your lawn will ever need. Early 
<evo days old. If it runs too fast — spring and early fall are the times to dish 
o}h your fingers or makes up it out. 
‘i our palm, mix in enough peat 
bag it to the proper crumbly _%. Suppose we put it this way: Never let 
c) Hire a man with a job-size your lawn dry out. And when you water, 





TEMPTING MIXED DRINKS. Mix Frozen Lemonade PUNCHES AND COOLERS. Blend Frozen Lemonade 
with soda, ginger ale or other mixers for smart, with berry juice and sparkling water. Brighten with 
cooling refreshers. Dad will love its convenience. fruit. Serve with pride at dance, reception or party. 


3 wonderful ways 
to enjoy a 


leo prepare it for you. Be sure water way down deep. Let the ground get 6 
ise subgrade where the bull- wet four inches down, to keep the grass 
kl it down. He can bring along —_ roots headed in the right direction—for a @ 





ms. He may even have to bring _ long life and a happy one. 
te When he’s finished, you’ll 
F ttiest pulverized seedbed you 10. A good healthy lawn of the luxury 
iwhich the grass roots will go type won’t leave any room to speak of for 
I/eep where they belong. weeds, crab grass and the like, but to be 
doubly sure, you can spray your lawn once 
} pes and banks are not for amonthin warm weather with a herbicide 
; they’re better off in ground- of the pre-emergence, preventive variety. 
l<'s that can fend for themselves. This kind of herbicide doesn’t bother any- 
t) pleasure of walking and lying _ thing that’s up, but it keeps all seeds from 
rd, the ease of mowing it, the sprouting, so go easy when spraying it ¥ 
eion. And mark well that the on near the garden. When it comes to 
Onaking a smooth, even surface weed killers, I’m a little old-fashioned. | 
. van affect the life and looks of | won’t put them on the lawn in a widespread 
lawn forever. way, but I will spot 2—4D (buy at hardware 
store) on the buckhorns and plantains with 
fst cool-weather localities a a long-handled paintbrush, which is sure 
© equal parts Kentucky blue- death. Dandelions don’t ever get a start in 
“In Kentucky bluegrass and red our luxury lawn; the turf is too tight. But 


were ers orem 5 


GOT A FAMILY REFRESHMENT PROBLEM? Then keep a pitcher of 
lemonade in your refrigerator. Youngsters love it, and you can make it 
in seconds with Frozen Lemonade from sunny California — for less than 
3¢ a glass, too! It’s the same pure fruit-juice beverage you'd have if you 
squeezed fresh California lemons yourself. It’s rich in nature’s own Vita- é 
min C—has no artificial flavor— gives you a lift that never lets you down. 
Pick up half a dozen cans of Frozen Lemonade every time you shop. } 


So easy with 


FROZEN LEMONADE 
from Sunny Cobihorta 


LOOK FOR CALIFORNIA on every can of Frozen Con- 


\-oduce a real luxury lawn. But 
aclimates and conditions, ask 
agricultural agent what he 
Tt. Ask him the name of a relia- 


even if they did, I wouldn’t dare do away 
with them, at least in the spring. Believe it 
or not, the gardener loves to see dandelions 
blooming in the grass. END 





centrate for Lemonade you buy. That’s where the 
world’s best lemons grow. That’s where the finest 
brands of Frozen Lemonade are packed. Lemon 
Products Advisory Board, Los Angeles, California. 














YES, TIDE’S INSIDE! THE ABC-O-MATIC PEOPLE KNOW 
TIDE GETS CLOTHES THE CLEANEST CLEAN POSSIBLE! 


You can bet your bottom dollar that 
the experts who make those wonderful 
ABC-O-Matics know which washing 
product works to perfection with their 
machine. That’s why they pack a box 
of Tide in every single one of their 
new automatic washers—to give you 
the cleanest clothes possible. In fact, 
that’s why the makers of so many fine 
automatics tuck a box of Tide inside! 


You see, in these top-loading auto- 
matics, no leading washday product 
made, nothing else—with or without 
suds—can beat Tide for getting 
clothes clean. 


More women use Tide in their auto- 
matics than any other washday product. 
Use Tide in your automatic and see 
what a beautiful difference it makes 

in your clothes. 


THE CLEANEST CLEAN POSSIBLE 













are the new people across the way? 


the leisurely, neighborly visit can 


r, a difficult hurdle can be the 
rof meeting friends—how? where? 


? There is never any question 


e one of the most solitary spots in 


world. To bring community and 


lems of our day—is one of the 


| 
Ws of this series on the young mother. 


By EILEEN SHARPE 


MOTOGRAPHS by MARGERY LEWIS 


Sounge 
(AMBRICA LIVES 


“We've been under strain,” but Jim forgets it at birthday party in house on edge of town. 
: After two jobs fell through, he took a third. The family (clockwise around him: Mickey, 
baby Mary, Mary Lou, Jimmy, Jennie) had a special gift for dad—a newalarm 





= 
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‘We'll stay—it’s a young town, and we belong now.’’ 


js Mary Lou Field says, “I find 
myself talking to the radio. The announcer 
asks, ‘Kiddies, what story is that from?’ and 
I answer him!’’ She shakes her head in dis- 
belief. 

“I can explain it, though. You see, days go 
by when I don’t talk to anybody over six years 
old.’’ Her dark eyes gaze thoughtfully out the 
kitchen window to barren mesas where a 
Navaho shepherd passes with his flock. “‘Jim’s 
so busy he works every night to make headway 
in his accounting job, and we’re so new here 
we aren’t very well acquainted yet. Except for 
the books’’—she nods toward a thirty-volume 
encyclopedia shelved in the living room—“‘it 


clock. 





The Jim Fields stake a future in Farmington, New Mexico. 


could get to be lonely.”” When Jim drives the 
family’s 51 car downtown each morning, Mary 
Lou is marooned for the day in an adobe- 
colored house under a burning blue sky. The 
neat six-room Field home, on a lot shaped 
like a wedge of pie, is one of several on a semi- 
circle at the outer edge of town, where the 
community ends abruptly and its events are far 
away. Although in three years the frontier 
boom town of Farmington, New Mexico, has 
grown from 3000 inhabitants to 12,000 and 
nearby oil and gas and uranium strikes have 
made it the hub of the busy San Juan basin, 
civic facilities have been slow to catch up. No 
public bus runs its streets. A trip to the center 
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New accountant at Tolbert & Stockton, Jim is a white-shirt-and-tie man in a 
work-jacket town. He starts job at 8 4.mM. To office come variety of clients: 
ranchers, prospectors, miners, craftsmen, local businessmen and women. “We don’t 
turn any tax or accounting jobs away,” Jim tells his wife proudly of growing 
firm. But during his 60-hour peak-season weeks, she grows lonely, turns to books. 











On lunch hour, Jim buys groceries. Mesa Shopping Center, 
4 a mile from house, can’t be walked to by a mother with four 
children, two in arms. He has time to look at a package from 
home—Indiana families shop and send on clothing—and by 
I p.m. is driving back to office, eating a sandwich on the way. 

















Ringing phone is a pleasure. Hospital committee needs her. 
Giving a night a week if she can, she wishes it were more. 
‘The hospital is like a second home and family to us now,” 
Fields say gratefully of staff. Medical bills have mounted 
worrisomely—‘*We were never in debt before the move and 
it bothers us awfully to be’—but Jim is optimistic again. 



















of town costs $1 by taxi. A scarce sitter, if fo 
asks from 60 cents to $1 an hour. With Fj 
come nowhere near catching up with outgo 
days, any escape from the house is pure and) 
luxury. 

The long afternoon is broken when a door! 
open followed by Jennie, six, with blond 
flying. “I’m a bluebird,” she tells her mother, * 
teacher says if I study hard I can be a rob) 
Mary Lou is sure she will be—robins are the | 
best readers in first grade. Talk is interrupted ) 
flying Peter Pan doll propelled by three-yeg | 
Jimmy racing up from a nap. In the ki | 
strapped to the top of a bathinet, four-month 
Mary murmurs over a bottle. On the turquoise 
in the center of the living room, eighteen-r 0, 
old Alicia Michelle (““Mickey’’) lassos a herd 
toys with a telephone cord, phone attached 
Lou takes away the phone, tests her howling 
ter’s temperature in a gesture that prete 
smooth the little girl’s curls off her forehez 
smiles down at her. “Mickey is growing noy 
think ‘growing’ is my favorite word in 
language!” if 

Jim’s career is growing again too. At 5:30 he 
rives home with the back seat of the car piled! 
with ledgers. His boyishly lean 5’9” frame m¢ 
with sure stride as he deposits the heavy book: 
an end table, hands his wife a bottle of medi 
from the pediatrician, CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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Lou tied down, pediatrician 


| 
Grom makes a house visit. Baby 
tbe checked for coeliac disease, 
Il Mickey survived it Special 
are grain-free, call for milk 
ven Mickey, old enough now for 
@, still eats chopped baby food. 


Jennie has helped “cook” since age 3, plans menus with mother. 
Mary Lou took home-ec in high school, married at 16 and decided, 
“School was unrealistic—we fixed party meals, used brand-new 
equipment—a world away from newlywed budget.” Another differ- 
ence: “In school, no babies flung toys while you timed soufflés !” 


Following her own study course, she pores over 30-volume set of 
encyclopedia, catching up on history, art, medicine. With mother 
rapt at reading, Jimmy will tiptoe off to mischief. ““He puts a 
book in my hand now before doing anything I’ve forbidden,” Mary 
Lou realizes, ‘and I get outwitted by a 3-year-old every time.” 


Friend Mrs. Thomas Harmon and 
son drop into share news, letters and 
snapshots. “‘A knock at the door is 
the nicest sound I know,” exclaims 
Mary Lou, who keeps snack sup- 
plies of cheese hopefully on hand. 
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Planting, once let go, has begun again. Land gets brief 4 
snows, but summer sun will help Mary Lou’s arthritis, 
Close by are pueblo ruins, national parks. ““Wish we j 
had a station wagon,” Jim mused. His wife, veteran 4 
of 1500-mile, 3-child trek, joined in dreamily, ‘Can ‘ 
e I wish for Dr. Spock riding in it with us?” j 


Es 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124 sheds hat and 
coat, and sinks to the couch. His face lights up as 
he catches the hurtling figure of Mickey in her fresh 
flowered nylon dress, lifts her to his knee. In the 
half hour before his arrival Mary Lou has restored 
order. “Jim used to get the willies when he walked 
into the confusion here, but it gives him a lift now 
to see us all looking fresh.”” Her husband relaxes 
appreciatively as he tells her, ““Everything’s fine. 
This job is really working out. But I'll have to work 
again tonight to get these books audited.” Mary 
Lou can only agree. After two crushing disappoint- 
ments, the new job has to work out. All the security ie 
of an Indiana home town is 1500 miles and a gam- ; 
ble away now. 

“We knew we were taking a chance—but we 
didn’t know how much chance—when we packed 
up and headed west in “fifty-four,” Jim reflects on 
their new life. Supper cleared away, he spreads 
work on the kitchen table. ‘““We’ve lost something— 
home, relatives, a settled feeling.” Mary Lou re- | 
minds him, “But we’re gaining again—even that 
settled feeling.”” The $9650 house ‘‘already has that 
lived-in look four children provide so fast.” Its 
monthly payment of $53.64 can be managed, its 
low down payment of $200 was a good reason to 
buy, and even in dark hours its signed and stamped 
deed seems to stretch as far ahead as a New 
Mexican rainbow after a storm on the mesas. “To 
James E. Field and Mary Louise Field, his wife... 
Lot Five of Block Ten in Mossman Subdivision 
No. 6... the final payment of the entire indebted- 
ness shall be due and payable by the first day of 
October, 1979.” 

Fine sand sifts imperceptibly into the room: 
“One reason why bright colors are practical out 
here,’ Mary Lou has explained in news-filled letters 
home to her family CONTINUED ON PAGE 128 
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Phonograph supplies all recreation. Golf, table tennis, pool 

L fo np fell behind, but not dancing—Mickey and Jimmy make a 

Haw (ERICA LIVES foursome—as united family says, “We're gaining again.” 
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Morton Miniatures, 14% inches 
high, packed six to the tray. 


Morton Salters, 3°% inches in 
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sir a size, sold in cartons of three. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126 
and Jim’s in Lafayette, Indiana. “All the dark 
oak and mahogany we used to own would 
have to be dusted every hour.” In the pastel- 
painted rooms, all the furniture is new. ““Any- 
way,” Mary Lou says, “there wasn’t much 
choice when it came to following Jim—it was 
so sudden.” 

Jim says, “Suddenly can be the easiest way 
to leave home—if you know what you want. 
We’ve always known that.” 

Mary Lou nods. The past year has been 
solitary and bewildering. Nothing is the same 
as it used to be, but she and Jim have clways 
known what they wanted. 


Mary Lou Pechin was twelve years old when 
she knew Jim Field was the right husband for 
her. It was 1943. He was sixteen at the time— 
“an older man, way out of the question” who 
lived a block away from tree-shaded Perrin 
Avenue where Mary Lou was going through 
the awkward age of being ‘‘plump, shy, dressed 
in jeans and shirts and draggy socks,” a shape- 
less figure of adoration Jim strode past— 
“she was just another of the kids around the 
place’””—when he came to go bike riding with 
her brother Bob. Mary Lou even took piano 
lessons from Jim’s conservatory-trained 

.n_other in hope of being ‘‘noticed,” with no 
results, and even considered a new wardrobe. 


But it was in an unglamorous old bathrobe 
that she finally flung herself at the hero one 
11 p.m. when he drove her brother home, 
to ask in a rush if he would take her to a high- 
school dance. “I was so startled I couldn’t 
think of an excuse at the time,’ Jim remem- 
bers. He forgot he had ever tried to on the 
evening Mary Lou, by now fourteen, drifted 
down the stairs in a filmy pink dress lit with 
silver thread, pink ballerina slippers, grown- 
up white gloves. ““You seemed to grow up 
overnight,”’ Jim tells her, remembering. 

It was a dazzling evening for both, to be 
followed by other dates that went on after 
Jim had served his wartime hitch in the Navy 
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response to a Swift meat meal. 


Swifts new smoother meats 


are easy to enjoy...easy to digest! 


e Baby’s ‘“‘on top of the world” after a 
wonderful feeding of the new Swift’s 
Meats. You’re relaxed and contented, too, 
knowing these fine 100% meats provide 
sound nourishment for your baby as well 
as healthful enjoyment at mealtime. 

Here are meats just made for mealtime 
harmony. The flavors are naturally delicate 
and good. The texture is creamy-smooth, 


like velvet. From the first tempting taste 
right down to the last delicious spoonful of 
the serving, you can see baby’s pleasure. 

Let Swift’s Meats make feeding time 
easy and enjoyable at your house! There 
are 8 varieties to serve—plus Swift’s Egg 
Yolks and Egg Yolks & Bacon—all rich in 
the proteins, vitamins and minerals that 
help baby grow strong and sturdy. 


MEATS FOR BABIES 


Swifts most precious product 
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as fire controlman 3/e. From 
nence of eighteen years the older 
seen the world explained it to the 
“never been anywhere in my 
Scout camp.”’ And in summer eve P 
the piano on Perrin Avenue Jj 
were soon talking seriously abe 
and family we wanted. We ne 
doubt about getting married.” 
Mary Lou’s birthday, he gave 
quoise bracelets instead of a ring 
families time to absorb the 
you’ve graduated’’— Mary Lou’ 
stressed the clause faintly—“‘T ¢q 
better husband for you than Jip 
But in 1947, with Jim twenty} 
at Purdue University, while Mar 
teen was still in high school, 1 
agreed to a marriage. Mary Lou} 
persuaded with quiet convict) 
young and we have no income—t 
be working separately, so why} 
gether? If we start early we'll 1 
further ahead when we’re midd 
reflects on the brave words of nif 
“Do you think that’s still so?” hel 
worriedly. Her smile is slow ar 
“We have time. Yes, I think it’s 
Mary Lou had decided to finis' 
after their marriage. The board | 
had approved. Jim took a s 
factory for money for wedding | 
moon and clothes. Under the} 
could count on a living allowa | 
month plus his tuition and book| 
his parents’ two-family house wa 
apartment they could rent at mij 
So after the simplest of church we 
three-day honeymoon in Indiat 
and Mrs. James Field set up hé 
The bride, who had been marrie} 
in her hair—‘‘white, fortunately, 
a frothy white marquisette dres 
veil—promptly went back to ji 
helped her husband sand floors | 
rate. 
Mary Lou’s husband had to sig 
cards. ““Youare the legal guardian 
the school board solemnly inform 
guardian also helped his faintl 
ward with arithmetic. “I married 
Jim will tell friends now, “becau 
to train her my way. If she has } 
they’re my faults.”” His dark eyes 
her way deny the possibility. 
But Mary Lou never quite felt a) 
at the school desk. ““Books didn’t) 
essential then as they do now!” J 
surprises her. Serious and settled 
as wife, her former friends seemed} 
and silly—giggling about boys and 
the sixteen-year-old bride, despi 
grades, felt more kinship with 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, where sh 
teer work, and the tradesmen fro 
bought daily supplies of hambi 
greens and potatoes. Jim’s $10 
stretched thin to cover food an 
clothing bills. “Life,” Mary Le 
husband, “‘isn’t nearly as simple é 
when I was a child.” Shortly aft 
left school to pursue practical ho 
and when Jennie was born, in 194 
her two rosebuds—all the budget 































H. had transferred from Purdue 
Business College. With Jennie’s 
found a $40-a-week bookkeeping 
telephone company, finished busi 
at night, and ‘needing a quiet p 
own,” moved his family to a t 
(rent, $40 a month). The Korean 
out to separate them for the first 
Navyman Jim was recalled to du 
With his return, and with h 
secured, the only lack in their ne 
by the overwhelming gift of a hou! 
a surprise by Jim’s parents to give 
to their first grandchild. Home ws 
gray-shingled cottage of two floo 
basement, cherry trees and grape4 
garden of vegetables. Mary =| 
promptly went to work on prope 
ments. In 1953 life was good. 
Jim had worked his way up to $5 
the phone company when he was 
accounting job at the Lafayette 4 
Courier at $75 a week. They were 







































ys that much—even a big news- 
the incredible extra $25 a week 


of At,” Mary Lou tells you. “If we 
0 installment,” Jim verifies, ‘“‘we 

ed it out on paper first to be sure 
e every payment on the button.” 


/‘We were so solvent then!” 


pay for the freezer and washer 
d be company for Jennie, and 
> It produced a total of $22 per 
went direct to the installment 
love having children around and 
ought of doing the same thing 
Mexico.” She glances apprais- 


ore of her own brood, but casting 
ht)| eye over the roomy garage. It 
nt :>d from the dining-room door and 
e rfect except for two liabilities: “It 
os) thousand dollars to remodel it to 
so) and without buses I don’t know 
t s could get here.’” More than one 
ais on a hook in the garage. Jim’s 
ap, dented in moving, waits to be re- 
in| played again. A table of plants 
garden. A bag of golf clubs, un- 


together, or bowled, or danced.” 
ds. “But we had savings then— 
ier problems. We had two grand- 
was different.’ Jim even had time 
a ooden miniature of Old Ironsides 
aby son—‘‘Not long after that he 
ddle, pulled it from a table, and 
yUnought it looked so dramatic that 
jpn display as ‘The Wreck of Old 
s.) There was room, too, for “a player 
e und for thirty dollars complete 
dred rolls of music—classical, 
p/ ular, everything.” Jim used to sit 
e(ls each morning and wake Mary 
vi music. Mary Lou looks dismayed. 
o} of the differences. If I don’t hear 
€ mean sometimes.” jim puts on an 
avecord these days, handicapped by 
at only three or four could be 
air the purchase of a high-fidelity 
ali‘paid in full,’ Mary Lou foot- 
oll the gap left when so much ac- 
d)usic died away. When the Indiana 
a¢losed, the player piano was sold, 
t)he pool table from Jim’s family on 
and Mary Lou had played a 
e every night in the basement. 
played, they had talked. As Mary 
ang became stiffer and she missed 


_ the dread immobilizer, arthritis. 
% worse, isn’t it?’ he asked anx- 
y Lou nodded The stiffness of 
s and legs that afflicted her family 
peared early in her marriage now 
to come oftener and more pain- 
egan to think seriously of moving 
rmer and drier climate. 


his pleasant job had hit a dead 
s “fifth in line from the top” and 
| ’t move. “We were all friends, and 
idea of waiting for something to 
someone before you could move 
think that way,” Jim had found. 
nty-six-year-old with a growing 
only answer was bold enterprise. 
‘k came placement cards sent out by 
onal Institute of Newspaper Con- 
| Finance Officers. One card out- 
ning in New Jersey. Too damp near 
-that’s out, Jim silently decided. 
with the card that seemed to carry 
New Mexico over the name of a 
\f a growing group of newspapers: 
‘a young man of complete honesty 
lable accounting knowledge to 
0a week. I hope to get a man who 
vith the organization and who will 
e a right hand to me.” 

t home thoughtfully. ‘“‘Honey, it 
»st three cents. Let’s find out.” 
2ation brought back bad news. The 
n filled. A week later New Mexico 


phoned Indiana: “Our man didn’t work out. 
Can you take his place?” Jim covered the 
phone long enough to call out to his wife, ‘Do 
you want to go to New Mexico?’ Over the 
clatter of an egg beater Mary Lou raised her 
voice to reply absently, ‘Yes, dear, fine.” 

He was taking down a suitcase, next she 
knew, and outlining instructions on how to 
follow him. “Now ?” Mary Lou was stunned. 
“T thought you were going for an interview.” 
The new publisher, Jim explained carefully, 
had instructed him to give two weeks’ notice 
to his employer. He was due on schedule if the 
job was to be his. Mary Lou rallied while her 
mind tumbled chaotically through calendar 
dates. It was June. A third baby was due in 
August. To worry Jim now, when he had a 
chance to be comptroller of five newspapers, 
wouldn’t be fair. She assured him that she 
was fine, just fine, and Jim took a train. 

Three weeks after he left, ‘‘after I was sure 
he liked it there,’ she placed an ad, ‘Six 
rooms of furniture for sale,” and had a land- 
slide of callers. Everything went, with even 
the new freezer sold and enough money 
gained to settle with the installment company, 
which promised her a letter of recommenda- 
tion any time. With the house turned back to 
the elder Fields, she packed her remaining 
dishes, linens, pots and pans and clothes. By 


CORRECTION 


By JOHN D. ENGLE, JR. 


The bird does not contain the 
song; 


The song contains the bird. 


The word does not contain the 
thought; 


The thought contains the 
word. 


And such is true of other things, 
So far as I can see. 

For I do not possess the dream; 
The dream possesses me. 


late July, Jim was settled in his job and a 
rooming house in New Mexico. Mary Lou 
went into labor pains. A long-distance call 
flashed the word to Jim that he was the father 
of Alicia Michelle, born a bit early in bouncing 
health. 

The baby was five weeks old when Mary 
Lou with her mother and children boarded 
the train. Savings and profits from the sale of 
the furniture bought tickets for all as far as 
Gallup, New Mexico. Jim, waiting for them 
there, would have to drive them the rest of the 
way to the new home town, unserved except 
by a narrow-gauge freight railway. “It’s been 
so long,’ Mary Lou worried to her mother, 
“that maybe the children won’t remember 
him.” At the dusty station a dim figure came 
running from a block away. “Poppy!” the 
children shouted before Mary Lou could 
focus. Jim was grinning down at her and re- 
minding her of a courtship promise. 

“Remember, I promised you once, ‘Stay 
with me, girl, and you'll go places’? See— 
fifteen hundred miles!” 

Mary Lou leaned wearily and contentedly 
against him. After the grueling trip there were 
beds, food, cool water and fresh clothes wait- 
ing for all at a four-room furnished apart- 
ment Jim had rented for a month. Their new 
home would be ready in October. Mary Lou 
unpacked a few suitcases, and with her 
mother to care for the children had time to 
shop for furniture to be held for delivery to 
the new house—a coffee table, couch, rocking 
chair and end table in oak and leafy linen up- 
holstery all for $149, a plastic dinette set with 
iron chairs, a pink oak bedroom set, beds for 
the children, a secondhand range and refrig- 
erator. On October 8, moving day, ““we were 
settled in twenty-four hours.” Everything was 
going to be perfect out west, just as they had 


told each other and had gratefully assured 
Mary Lou’s mother when she left for the trip 
home to Indiana. 

Somehow it wasn’t. Very early they had 
vague premonitions. Later it seemed as though 
the world all caved in at once. 


Unrest filled Jim’s new office through the 
months as hirings and firings increased, and 
to his growing worry no one seemed to feel 
secure in his job. Mary Lou, who delightedly 
discovered after their first Christmas that a 
new baby was on the way, grew unexpectedly 
ill in January and was rushed to the hospital 
with pregnancy complications. During her 
five days of crucial illness, added to by an 
allergy to pain-killing drugs, Jim tried to keep 
his home running, his children fed, his sick 
wife attended to, while regretfully canceling 
out-of-town trips his office considered imper- 
ative. The worst part of all was not knowing 
anyone to turn to, until a neighbor Jim ap- 
proached in desperation brought her own chil- 
dren with her to cover the house in days of 
emergency. In February, while Mary Lou con- 
valesced at home, with a teen-ager finally lo- 
cated to help after school at sixty cents an 
hour, a harassed Jim lost his job and spent a 
month without income. Two fellow staffers, 
family men themselves, had promised him a 
place on a new weekly newspaper they would 
launch in March to provide greater income 
and security for all. To his growing horror the 
second job fizzled into part-time accounting 
at $30 a week. At the same time expenses 
rose dizzyingly. It was a stroke of fortune to be 
hired by the two-man C.P.A. firm of Tolbert & 
Stockton in a full-time job that would supple- 
ment the $30. Life seemed manageable again. 
But no sooner had Mary Lou recovered enough 
to plant grass on a balmy April day, with 
Mickey chortling nearby in a stroller, than 
tragedy struck its most dizzying blow from a 
blue sky. 

Mickey had been eating fussily for several 
months, unable to put on weight. Today Mary 
Lou looked up from her planting to see the 
baby’s head topple tiredly to one side and 
she tenderly carried her in for a nap. 

“But she’s sleeping too /ong.”’ Jt was obvi- 
ous when Jim came home at six and both 
opened her door. The baby’s eyes opened, 
glazed with pain. The doctor, on another case, 
couldn’t be reached. Jim, who had promised 
to work during the evening, called anxiously 
every half hour until at 10 P.M. pediatrician 
Dr. Frank Nordstrom was found and rushed 
to the house where Mary Lou paced. This time 
temporary house guest Robbie Wolfe, a secre- 
tary at the newspaper who had come to board 
for her own companionship and Mary Lou’s, 
was on hand to help care for the children. By 
now the baby’s diarrhea was uncontrollable. 
“Is it dysentery?” Mary Lou choked over the 
word that had signaled death to so many 
Indian babies in the area. Doctor Nordstrom 
shook his head puzzledly. **No. But she'll have 
to go to the hospital.” 

When the baby was sped to single-storied 
San Juan Hospital on the other side of town, 
Mary Lou went along to help bathe and sponge 
her child and to sit with her for the night, to 
ease the staff so chronically short of help. But 
with every care over the following days 
Mickey drifted into a coma until suddenly 
Mary Lou called out with fear. A racing nurse 
worked swiftly and gently, moistening the 
small dry tongue of the baby dehydrated by 
inability to hold food or drink, urging back 
breathing by sheer will power, readying more 
intravenous feeding. Mary Lou after five 
hazily sleepless days and nights had staggered 
from the room to fight hysteria when a strong 
white-sleeved hand closed on her arm. “You 
have four children to think of—hold on!” 
Obstetrician Jack Ritzenthaler was at her side: 
“You're my patient and I’m taking you 
home.” Following him dazedly, she wondered 
if she did have four to think of. With compli- 
cations in the twelfth week of her new preg- 
nancy, doctors already feared a stillbirth. She 
scarcely remembered being driven home, given 
a sedative and falling into whirling blackness 
after being assured that Mickey was in an 
oxygen tent, transfusions were in readiness, 
everything was being done. 

Next morning she was at the hospital by 
5 A.M. so she and Jim could take turns at the 
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Save your Scalp! 
Spare your hair! 
Treat °em both 
To ACE Comb Care! 











Every Ace combs beautifully and 
safely. Precision-spaced teeth 
are carefully rounded and 
polished . . . every tiny ridge 
and “‘burr’’ smoothed away. 
Result: a comb you can trust 
in your hair. Individually 
packaged . . . many styles 
for purse, pocket, home. 
Moderately priced, 

last for years. 

American Hard Rubber Company, N.Y. 13. 
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Always carry Tums for top-speed 
relief of acid distress. No mixing, 
no waiting. Take Tums anywhere. 








“I'm never 
without 

St. Joseph 

Aspirin | 
For Children” 


MRS. WM. C. KEIM, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—‘‘My doctor 
prefers the 114 grain dosage 
of St. Joseph Aspirin For Fo 
Children. My children like R 
its pleasant orange flavor.” Ang 
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Sell Biggest Bargains in CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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While they last, get fine Christmas and Every- 
> day Assortments at factory closeout prices! $1 
boxes as low as 35c; lovely $1.25 assortments 
only 50c. Friends buy on sight, pay you biggest 
profits. Noexperience needed. Over 200 brand new 
Assortments—the latest in TALL cards, Name- 
Imprinted Cards and Stationery, Gifts and Novelties. Get 


Assortments on approval; Imprints Album, Color Catalo. 
and Bargain list FREE. Mail coupon or postcard NOW 
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23S South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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le? 
Not the old way: no more tissue- pone antiseptics that make children resist 
first aid. 





But the new way: soothing Johnson & Johnson First Aid Cream doesn’t sting, 
speeds healing. 


Mother...stop hurting 


your Child with old-fashioned, 


harsh antiseptics! 


Johnson & Johnson First Aid Cream is a wonderful new 
medication for minor skin injuries. It doesn’t sting when 
applied. And because it doesn’t irritate tissue, it speeds heal- 
ing. First Aid Cream combines effective ingredients to fight 
infection and relieve pain. As a cream, it penetrates deeper, 
protects longer. Stainless, greaseless. 


For cuts, burns, abrasions—no other 


antiseptic is so effective, yet so safe! 
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baby’s side. Days were a blur. Mary Lou re- 
members only two mornings. The dawn after 
they had told her, “If Mickey moves a muscle, 
pulls away, dislodges the blood-transfusion 
equipment, we’re in trouble,” she entered the 
baby’s room to find Jim kneeling asleep on the 
floor, his head against the crib bar, his hand 
still holding the baby’s wrist in a gentle firm- 
ness she could not loosen. Mickey had been 
kept safe for another twenty-four hours. And 
the morning “I walked into the hospital and 
everybody met my eyes and smiled—I knew it 
was all right.” On Sunday Mickey bloomed. 
By Monday she was sinking again, but the 
baffled doctors refused to be defeated. 

“Jim, there’s a flight to Denver in an hour— 
you’re going to take her.”’ The young pediatri- 
cian was working fast, sending word to a spe- 
cialist, wrapping the baby. Jim’s mother had 
already taken a plane from Indiana to join 
the stricken household and a wire was sent 
to hold her in Denver. She was at the air- 
port to join in a sickeningly fast ride with 
shrieking tires to Denver Children’s Hospital, 
where Jim turned Mickey over into emergency 
care and found a room for himself across 
the street while sending his mother on to 
Mary Lou. For days 
his baby’s life hung 
in the balance. One 
day, as father and 
daughter stared 
mutely at each other 
through a glass bar- 
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made a _ decision. 
“Put on a mask and 
gown and come in.” 
Jim cradled the baby 
inhisarmsand talked 
to her. 

“She’s going to be 
well.”’ The specialist 
confirmed the unbe- 
lievable words that 
the long crisis was 
over. “It was coeliac 
disease. Your doctor 
back in Farmington 
saved her life, you 


they’re like that all day long?” 


@ Ron Kiddy is apt to marvel at 
wife Marilyn in the almost-new 
house in Detroit—as Tommy, 3, 
and Davey, 2, hose an unsuspect- 
ing guest with a washing-machine 
attachment, coat a living room 
with candy, drop a handful of raw 


eges obediently (on the floor) or 
struggle for control of a chart that 


identifies invaders from other 
planets. Marilyn doesn’t quite 
know what you do. “They stop 
when I explain—but theyre al- 
ways finding something I haven't 
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know.” 

The day Jim flew 
back with his baby 
to join Mary Lou, 
his mother and chil- 
dren in Farmington, 
the new land had 
never seemed so 
beautiful. At home 
in the sun and on a 
special diet, Mickey began to gain miracu- 
lously in combat against her digestive diffi- 
culty. Jim had grown thin, the shadows under 
his eyes deepened, but a final blow was light- 
ened by his gratitude over the saved child. 

He had lost his part-time work while in 
Denver with Mickey. But at the C.P.A. office 
of Tolbert & Stockton his job stood firm and 
safe. “Both Frank and Jack stood by us as the 
kind of friends you never forget all your life.” 
Jim’s eyes warm his quiet voice as he talks. 
“Both of them visited the baby here at the 
hospital—they were always there when every- 
thing seemed lost and the future was black- 
est—and when it was over told me to come on 
back to work because books were falling be- 
hind. As a matter of fact, they even passed on 
word of a better offer I’d been made while I 
was away, but said they hoped I’d stay with 
them.”’ In a sure voice, Jim knew his answer: 
“Tl be staying.” 


explained!” 


Now that his salary minus part-time extra 
income was tighter than ever, bills came 
pouring in—$148.46 for the Denver hospital 
stay, $51 in specialists’ fees, $15 for a room 
in Denver, $68.51 for phone calls to and 
from Farmington during the crisis, $103 for 
local medical bills. Hospitalization insurance 
had run out—no notice had arrived to say 
so—for the first time heavy bills waited unmet. 
As much as $300 might have to be spent in 
the year to come for medicines and special 
diet mixtures to see Mickey over all in- 
testinal problems. But in the face of odds 
Jim knew he was staying—with his job, with 
New Mexico, with hope. The lawn seed would 
be coming up soon. Mickey was now gaining 
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checkup at 9, haircut at 10, shop at 11, lunch 
at 12, dentist at 1, look for children’s shoes at 
2—in a compressed and wearying day that has 
to last until 5 p.M. when she picks Jim up at his 
office and on return home pays her teen-age 
sitter the $5 bill that covers an eight-hour day 
at sixty cents an hour. Even attendance at the 
local Presbyterian church has become too 
great a luxury for the Fields (although Jim 
drops Jennie off at Sunday school),'since with 
transportation difficulties small Mary and 
Mickey have not yet been able to get the 
tetanus, diphtheria, whooping-cough shots they 
need before entering crowds. And for Mary 
Lou, her husband’s free Sunday—almost the 
only span of hours that can be spent together 
as a family these days—is too precious to be 
cut by even the brief separation of one parent 
at church and one at home. For the week 
ahead, every step takes co-operative planning. 
Even grocery shopping is almost insoluble 
with no store in walking distance, a supply 
problem solved only by Jim’s stopping on his 
lunch hour at the big Mesa 
Shopping Center midway 
between office and home to 
fill a list supplied by his 
wife. 

“Belonging to social 
groups baffles me, the way 
things are,’”’ Mary Lou is 
often troubled, ‘“‘even when 
I so much want friends to 
talk to.” For a while she 
belonged to a little-theater group in town, had 
to drop it when she missed two plays during 
her own illness and Mickey’s and fell behind 
in her work on the costume committee. 

One link and one alone with the outside 
world is kept intact. Jim and Mary Lou bend 
full effort to keep it so. One night a week, 
more if she can manage, Mary Lou is a volun- 
teer at the hospital where her baby’s life was 
saved. “The committee doesn’t like to call me 
because I’m married and have the children, 
but I wish they’d never hesitate. We can never 
repay the staff enough. We want to keep build- 
ing the hospital here, add labs to it—if there 
had been labs our baby and other babies 
would never have had to be flown out of 
town—there’s so much to do.” She straightens 
the collar of her crisp white blouse, smooths 
the folds of a red pinafore uniform, sets a stiff 
cap on her dark hair for the drive to an eve- 
ning’s ward duty. Jim will put the children to 
bed and do the dishes. 

A nurse greets her as she enters at 7 P.M., 
introduces her to two red-pinafored high- 
school girls hoping to be Future Nurses of 
America and waiting for training. Mary Lou 
slips on horn-rimmed glasses, checks lists, 
speaks to the earnest young faces before her, 
one colored, one white. ““We need you here.... 
We check charts first. Now if you'll get those 
ice cubes from the diet-kitchen refriger- 
ator ——” Her voice softly outlines the steps. 
Patients are restless tonight. The three volun- 
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SPEND THEIR MONEY EACH MONTH 







Yh a recent raise, Jim now earns $375 a month and his take-home in- 
che is $367.50, so expenses have leveled off to a point where his salary 
¢) cover them. Up to now, deficits were made up from savings. With good 
lic and the next raise, the savings fund can be replenished. “Meantime.” 
(/aecountant Jim, “it’s a big relief to see our own books balance again.” 


ry Lou plans expenses as follows: 


(includes regular 


I’ne payments, includ- 
g insurance and tax . 
1, light, water. 


65.00 
25.50 

3:15 
28.30 


30.00 
4.00 


Car expenses. 20.00 


Household cleaning sup- 


plies . 10.00 
5.00 


9.00 


Drycleaning.. ..... : 
Laundry (white shirts) . 
School 


expense (meals 


6.00 
1.50 


and milk for Jennie) . 
Club dues (Elks). 


Magazines, newspapers, 
o 
miscellaneous and un- 
predictable items. 


Total 


19.45 
$367.50 


teers work from room to room, rubbing backs, 
smoothing clenched hands, pouring fresh 
drinking water for the night. It is 11:30 when 
Mary Lou arrives home. 

“AIl’s well,” Jim tells her, closing his work- 
books. Pigtailed Jennie is sound asleep in her 
room in the midst of toy shelves, a rock-and- 
mineral collection, a ballerina doll. In the next 
bedroom Mickey sleeps with pink cheeks, 
pajamaed Jimmy sprawls brown as a berry 
from the Western sun, and in the snugly 
blanketed crib Mary’s baby fuzz of hair stirs 
in night air scented with wild sage. Everybody 
has survived the year when everything hap- 
pened. 
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And for the time being it is enough to know 
that a circle of friends is growing and an un- 
known land is no longer strange and alien— 
there are doctors and nurses at the hospital, 
Frank and Jack at the office, teen-age Barbara 
who comes to the house to help, co-workers 
Jim met at the paper to join in a summer pic- 


nic, and a dozen pleasant neighbors who came 


to a covered-dish dinner Mary Lou held at 
her house on one big entertaining evening— 
friends to say hello to now, to value and hope 
to know better. They are enough to make a 
transplanted young Hoosier family say grate- 
fully, ““We’re gaining again—even that settled 
feeling.” END 
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saw a chicken eat a peanut-butter sandwich!” 
The best response to this uproarious joke is 
a quick hug of delight, but then Miss Miller 
notices tiny Marcia watch with longing in her 
eyes, so she turns around with a warm “How's 
my girl?’ and squeezes her too. Marcia leans 
back and throws her hands over her face; be- 
hind them flashes a shy, pink-gummed smile of 
pleasure. 

This spirit of genuine friendship with the 
children guides all Miss Miller’s staff. Mrs. 
Graves, a young woman with a serene and 
lovely face, worked with children in Tennessee, 
moved on to an administrative job, and says 
now, “I had to come back to this. I like the 
children too much.’ Senior teacher in the 
younger room is Mrs. Nancy MacGill, young 
wife of a university graduate student. She is a 
blue-eyed redhead who radiates friendliness. 
One of the young, attractive junior teachers is 
a volunteer earning credits for a degree in edu- 
cation. An official of the state Board of Edu- 
cation in Trenton once remarked, “A recom- 
mendation from Miss Miller carries more 
weight in this vincinity than any course a stu- 
dent teacher might take.” 

A paid, part-time assistant comes in every 
afternoon, and the school staff also includes 
Mrs. John Jones, who plans and prepares the 
lunches (lunch might include a platter pyra- 
miding with bread-and-butter sandwiches, 
chunks of American cheese received through 
the Surplus Commodity Corporation, hot 
spaghetti and stewed tomatoes, deep-dish 
apple pie and milk; the children can come back 
for more indefinitely, often do reach thirds), 
does the laundry, and together with her hus- 
band is responsible for the cleaning. The 


the countess proceeded to become a hostess of 
the utmost chic and distinction. Withal, she 
maintained a quiet, steady affection for her 
family and as the years went by she came to 
lean upon my father more and more. Between 
them blossomed a late-flowering but very 
sweet and deep affection. 

And so after long years of estrangement, 
grandmother and Aunt Gladys decided to be- 
come related to my mother. All three of these 
ladies lived according to a set of social rules, 
prohibitions and taboos as complicated and 
inexorable as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. The highest cultivation of manners, 
they believed, enabled one to conceal from the 
world one’s true feelings. 

Never again was the Vanderbilt feud a sub- 
ject for speculation in the yellow press, to my 
father’s intense relief. Yet one look at my 
mother’s face as she greeted my grandmother 
that evening long ago and I sensed, childlike, 
that her smile was the flash of sun on the sur- 
face of a glacier. 

As I think back to my grandmother, I am 
struck once again by her truly extraordinary 
self-discipline. ““We cannot always control the 
desires of others,’’ she sometimes remarked, 
sadly, *“‘but’’—and her beady Indian eyes (as 
mother called them) glowed with determina- 
tion—‘‘most certainly we can control our 
own.” 

I was told that she suffered from the obses- 
sion that every unmarried female in the United 
States yearned to marry one of her sons, and 
that no trick was too scurrilous to propel 
these hopefuls toward their goal. 

To her, the sublime pinnacle of social suc- 
cess was to attain the title of Mrs. Vanderbilt. 

Ironically enough, of all the daughters-in- 
law grandmother eventually acquired, none of 
them even remotely filled the requirements of 
a great social leader, except my mother. Yet 
grandmother stubbornly refused to admit this. 

Her son Reggie seemed her particular 
favorite, possibly because he was forever in 
hot water. At the time of his second marriage, 
Reggie was so afflicted with insomnia that he 
and his young bride Gloria kept open house 
for their friends until four or five o’clock in the 
morning. 





WHILE MOTHERS WORK 
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school also attracts enthusiastic help from 
others. One goodhearted Princetonian, Mrs. 
Glenn Ellis, comes in every Thursday “just 
because she wants to,” and Brownie troops, 
older students at Miss Fine’s school and other 
interested groups often provide special treats 
and parties. 

The school has a board of twenty-four 
Princeton citizens, and they have thoroughly 
caught the contagion of goodwill. Mrs. Ralph 
Rotnem, who is serving her second term as 


Do as well as you can today, and per- 
haps tomorrow you may be able to 
do better. NEWTON 
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president, says, “They all have a tremendous 
warmth and loyalty toward the school. Of all 
the boards in town, this is the last one anyone 
would give up.”’ Every month the board sends 
two members to spend a day at the school 
(they usually stay for lunch, hunching their 
knees under the little tables and making con- 
versation with four-year-olds), and members 
who have been there before are expected to 
take with them a friend from the community 
who has never seen it. In this way the board 
not only keeps in close touch with the day-to- 
day life of the school, but also enlarges its 
circle of friends. The board’s problems include 
rewiring the kitchen, setting up a depreciation 
fund and providing a school outing to a farm, 
but fortunately they do not include soliciting 


money. Any money given to the school would 
be promptly subtracted from its Community 
Chest total, so setting up budgets and living 
within them are board problems. 

Mrs. Rotnem herself is a frequent visitor at 
the school, and she and Miss Miller have the 
happy relationship of women who, in the 
course of working together, have found deep 
mutual affection part of the prize. Mrs. Rot- 
nem’s connection with the school began in 
1952 when she brought a den of Cub Scouts 
down to repair toys. “You can imagine the 
welcome I got,’ she says, gesturing fondly to 
Miss Miller. And Miss Miller says gratefully, 
“She saw right away what the school was try- 
ing to do for the children.” In almost no time, 
Mrs. Rotnem received a telephone call asking 
if she: would become a board member. 

While the children nap, the two women 
may run upstairs to Miss Miller’s tiny apart- 
ment for cups of tea. This apartment is the 
former quarters of the baby department, and 
the board converted it for Miss Miller when it 
was unable to manage an increase in her 
salary. Her bathroom sink is still an old utility 
basin, but one of her two rooms is a cheerful 
sun porch. Tea will be served from a charming 
bone-china tea set that the board presented 
her with last year, her twentieth at the school. 
This year the board, after conferring with the 
Chest management, joyfully voted her a small, 
long-deferred raise. Its concern for her is al- 
most as maternal as her own for her children, 
but Miss Miller’s first, anxious question when 
she was told was, ““Are you sure that you can 
afford it?” 

The two may talk over questions being 
raised by the board’s Future Planning Com- 


THE VANDERBILT FEUD 
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Reggie found formal society a profound and 
crushing bore. Yet, fantastically enough, I can 
remember a family dinner when Grandmother 
Vanderbilt turned to his wife during a pause 
in the conversation. “‘When I am gone, my 
dear Gloria, you will be Mrs. Vanderbilt,”’ she 
pronounced reverently. 

Gloria, then a mere slip of a girl of twenty, 
looked her surprise. Mother broke in crisply. 
““Nonsense. Neily is older than Reggie. When 
that day comes, then / shall be Mrs. Vander- 
bilt.” 

Grandmother, with a noncommittal expres- 
sion, dug into her grapefruit. 

“Really,” my gentle father remarked. 
‘“Must we quarrel about such a ridiculous sub- 
ject? You are all Mrs. Vanderbilts here.” 

But of course he was aware, as we all were, 
that to be Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt or Mrs. 
Alfred or Reginald Vanderbilt was a far cry 
from that sublimely lonely pinnacle, The Mrs. 
Vanderbilt. 

Father had been reared by his parents in 
the firm belief that they were America’s aristoc- 
racy, embodying in their lives and actions all 
that was fine, honorable and Christian. Un- 
like his two  pleasure-loving brothers, he 
coupled his intense family pride with a deep 
sense Of public service. As his father before 
him had busied himself with the affairs of the 
church, missions, the crippled and the sick, 
father gave generously of his time, money and 
attention to organizations like the Salvation 
Army, the Seamen’s Institute and the National 
Guard. 

He also served on the boards of some twenty 
corporations, and at one time joined the 
rosters of more gentlemen’s clubs than any 
other society person in New York. These in- 
cluded the ultraexclusive Brook Club, the 
Piping Rock Club near Oyster Bay, the Turf 
and Field, and Meadowbrook. 

Father was also named by the Rev. Charles 
Nicholls at the turn of the century as one of 
the “ultrafashionable” men of New York. 

I can still remember the simply amazing 
number of coats my father owned: a fur-lined 
topcoat for the opera; an Inverness (also fur- 
lined); a Chesterfield in black; a long, loose 
sack overcoat, silk-faced, for spring and early 


autumn; a double-breasted newmarket and a 
single-breasted Prince Henry coat; a Strand 
coat; rain and steamer coats; a double- 
breasted ulster; homespun golf jackets; and 
a short covert coat for in between seasons. 


“Your father is waiting in the Grand Foyer, 
Master Neil,’ a footman, puffing from his 
climb up four flights of stairs, announced to 
me at the door of my bedroom. This was on 
the top floor of our Fifth Avenue brownstone, 
next to the servants’ rooms. Unlike mother’s 
and father’s rooms and the guest suites down- 
stairs which were furnished with great lavish- 
ness, my room had straight metal furniture, 
painted white, and simple muslin curtains. In 
the middle of the room stood a single bed 
with a white coverlet. It was all I needed, for I 
was never, under any circumstances, allowed 
to invite friends overnight. 

It was September, 1913, and father and | 
were about to travel together to Concord, 
New Hampshire, where I would enter his be- 
loved alma mater, St. Paul’s preparatory 
school. Mother was still at Bad Kissengen, in 
Germany, taking the cure. After this, she 
would go to Switzerland for a “nach cure,” or 
aftercure, or “‘cure of the cure.’’ Then Paris. 
We did not expect to see her until Christmas. 

I turned to my old English nanny, Miss 
Coxhead, and gave her a final embrace, feeling 
the swift blind sting of tears. ““‘Work hard, 
Master Neil,’ she admonished, ‘tand write 
often. You will like St. Paul’s, I fancy. Just 
like Eton and Harrow, they say it is. A real 
gentleman’s school,” she finished proudly. 

The tears came harder as she adjusted my 
tweed visor cap. As I turned to go, I caught 
sight in the mirror of a tall, painfully thin, 
narrow-shouldered boy, all arms and legs, in 
an English-cut suit bereft of the deceit of 
shoulder padding, with the pants too long, the 
sleeves too short and the jacket too tight, in 
the English schoolboy tradition. 

I rushed down the stairway two steps at a 
time, the footman struggling after with my 
bags. Below, on the ground floor, six footmen 
in maroon livery stood at attention in the 
foyer to bid me adieu. Our hard-pressed Eng- 
lish butler often complained that our family 
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mittee: whether the absence of pr 
care for babies under two is causing h4 
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day ends at noon. The answers wil] 
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Rotnem says: a 
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munity. You can’t just go on as yo 
1929.” 

Meanwhile, there is a chorus of y 
say that the school is doing its pre 
in a truly triumphant manner. B 
bers, staff, the Social Service Bu 
most cases the mothers, feel a st 
ship because they know the child 
ing nourished by security. They are 
who might otherwise be lost. Bessie 
must work all day to support her 
Cassie’s mother is ill, Tom has no 
If the school were not there to do 
would tell them every waking mom 
they were wanted? 

Once when Miss Miller was conter 
how unhappy childhoods lead to 1 
adults who give their children unhap 
hoods, she sat down and dashed off 
to her father, thanking him for 
happy beginnings. She feels hapy 
hoods are self-perpetuating in the sz 
Princeton Nursery School has trie 
its part in this process for two 
of Princeton’s children. The town 
rate of juvenile delinquency is ¢ 
by many as one proof that the s¢ 
played its part well. q 


lived with more pomp and cire 
many of the crowned heads of Ew 

Father, tall, handsome, debonair, 
black pointed Vandyke beard, stood 
on his thick French-suéde gloves. H 
happy and excited, as if this journey 
his past meant a great deal to him. 

Fifth Avenue was thronged with 
high-topped automobiles which by th 
almost displaced the horse and carriag 
chauffeur crept along at a sedate pac 
long before, father had been arres 
Madison Avenue charged with spe 
twenty-four miles an hour. He had 
been led into court by a policeman— 
tastic experience for a Vanderbilt. | 

Now the policemen on the corners 
great avenue smiled and respectfully to 
their caps as our black limousine came 
“Morning, captain,” they sang out t 
National Guardsman father. Father, u 
ing, acknowledged the salute with a m 
little nod. 

At the station I was surprised to dis 
our private car not there. This was a S 
Pullman for our exclusive use with a ¢ 
and living room, as well as bedrooms 


“This way, sonny,” father urged me 
an ordinary Pullman car. We pushed 0 
past strangers to reach our double 
partment, father’s valet disappearing im 
room next door. 4 

“Sit down, sonny.” Father indicateda} 
I did so, still surprised. It was the first 
in my fifteen years that I had ever trave 
a regular railway car. 

“No doubt you will see lots of your 
mates on this train,” father smiled. ~ 
special train for St. Paul’s.” 

This, then, was the reason we We 
traveling in our private car. 

Father took out a gold cigarette ca’ 
lit a custom-made Turkish cigarette be 
the crossed gold insigne of the New 
Yacht Club and his own private yacht s 

“I designed this yacht signal while 
at St. Paul’s,” father remarked, regard 
cigarette. “Two crossed V’s—you see? 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 
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**CONE-COILED”’ | 
SPRING | 


CONSTRUCTION }- || = SPRING-EDGE 
- PLATFORM 


As shown in nylon bouclé: Sofa, $159.50. Chair, $90. Also avail- 
able, not shown: Twin sectional sofas. right and left, $229.50 
per pair. Sleep-or-Lounge, $279.50. Foam rubber cushions at 
extra cost. Prices slightly higher in some areas. 
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| ; eee ™ Something new and exciting has 


CUSHION been added to famous Kroehler 
WT-BUILT”’ Cushionized* construction! Now it’s 
AME Plus-Built! Even more rugged than 
H ever before! Even more comfort! 


1 3} ah ; FORMULA Furniture built with today’s living 
/ : BLENDED COTTON in mind! 


PADDING 





Fact is, in these days when watch- 
ing TV is so much a part of the 
family’s fun, furniture of conven- 
tional construction just can’t stand 
the extra wear and tear. This is why 
Kroehler has developed Plus-Built 
Furniture—deliberately built to 
withstand the extra demands of to- 
day’s family living in the living room! 
See your Kroehler dealer now! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132 
it on my very first sailboat. Father gave it to 
me as a birthday surprise.” 

He appeared lost in sad reflection for a 
moment. 

“Someday, when you're a bit older, I'll get 
you a sailboat. Now then, I know you’ll like 
St. Paul’s.”’ He smiled encouragingly. 

I sighed, turning my head away. I was well 
aware that father during all his years at St. 
Paul’s had stood in the top ten of his class, 
even above that serious young man, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 


“Of course you'll have lots of sports,” 
father went on; “rowing, hockey, baseball, 
football, cricket—you’ll like that. And ice 


skating and sledding—it gets close to zero at 
Concord sometimes, plenty of snow and ice.” 

I winced. Sports never really appealed to 
me, and like my mother, I could not endure 
extreme cold and when subjected to it was 
forever succumbing to the sniffles. 

Presently, with the help of father’s valet, 
we dressed for dinner. It did not matter to 
father that we were eating in a public diner; 
one always dressed for this occasion. I thought 
I detected a few snickers as we strolled into 
the crowded dining car full of business-suited 
New Englanders and noisy small boys. The 
steward, however, snapped to attention. 
“Good evening, Mr. Vanderbilt,” he greeted 
my father, “this way, sir.” 

Railroad people usually managed to recog- 
nize my father. The thousands of miles he had 
traveled on inspection trips over the lines of 
which he was a director, the many times he 
drove long freight trains, testing one or an- 
other of his inventions, had made him a 
legendary figure in their eyes. 

“T ook at the limey,” I heard a boy remark 
loudly across the aisle. “And /isten to him,” 
he hooted, imitating the broad English a I 
had been taught to use since childhood. “I 
cawn’t make up my mind, fawther, what to 
have for dinnah.” 

Snickers greeted this humorous sally and I 
blushed to the roots of my hair. 

As our train wound through the flame-and- 
russet-colored mountains olf New England 
that September day of 1913, father decided 
the time had come to tell me the facts of life. 

It seems incredible that any boy of fifteen 
could have been as uninformed as I was. But 
up until this time, my state of ignorance had 
been quite deliberately fostered by my parents, 
my nurses, my tutors and scores of other ever- 
present adults. Indeed, I had hardly enjoyed 
an unescorted moment since I was born. 

I can imagine the paralyzing effect of my 
innocent, then disbelieving, then shocked blue 
eyes riveted upon my parent. He stammered, 
mopped his forehead and gazed with distress 
out the train window as his voice dropped 
lower and lower and finally in despair ceased 
altogether. This was the first and last time he 
ever talked to me about sex. 


“My dear wife,” father wrote to mother 
during one of her prolonged cures abroad at 
Bad Nauheim: “I arrived back from the in- 
spection trip yesterday, quite tired out by six 
days and nights on the train with no rest 
‘ashore’ and very much in need of a bath. I 
was told of the enclosed outrageous article in 
Town Topics of last Thursday, so I am send- 
ing it to you. Isn’t it perfectly scandalous? I 
hear that the lady is still abroad and that she 
is expected back this week. She has been away 
since about the time you sailed and you must 
know how foolish the whole thing is. I am 
more than sorry to have to bother you with 
it, but it is only right that you should know. 

“Am really too disturbed but of course you 
know how ridiculous it is and so does anyone 
who knows anything about things in New 
York. Please don’t mind it too much. Don’t 
overdo in Paris about clothes and shopping 
and lose the good of the sun and rest. As 
ever, C.” 

Enclosed in father’s letter was a clipping 
from Town Topics about a certain handsome 


multimillionaire and a certain “much-married”’ 
lady with “‘limpid black eyes” and ‘alabaster 
shoulders”? who had been “‘one of the prettiest 
debutantes in New York.” The item—using 
no names—described an indiscreet romance 
which had all society tongues wagging. 


In his next letter to mother father said: 

“Your letter depressed me more than I can 
say and I am so very sorry that you felt (for 
I hope you still do not feel) so frightfully 
depressed. I fear my sending you that horrible 
clipping won’t help cheer you up, either. This 
week Town Topics had nothing at all. I 
consulted DeLancey Nicholl about it and 
found there was nothing of course legally 
libelous in it. I told him that any denial would 
make it worse, but how long the not being 
mentioned will last, J don’t know, as they are 
such a scoundrelly lot of unprincipled people 
connected with that paper.” 

Now the tattle sheet, Town Topics, was 
edited by a certain Cclonel Mann, whose forte 
was not libel but blackmail. His reporters 
mingled with the butlers and chambermaids 
of the rich, but in general his best spies were 
the hangers-on who never quite managed to 
crash society’s magic circle and who were full 
of spite and bile toward those who had 
snubbed them. Mother, naturally, had many 
such enemies. 

To avoid libel suits, Editor Mann presented 
unpleasant gossip anonymously (as he did in 
father’s case), but this always pained him, for 
he would much rather be paid to have the 
news suppressed. Thus, when he was finally 
brought to public trial, it was discovered that 
he had blackmailed J. P. Morgan to the tune 
of $2500, Collis B. Huntington for $5000, and 
had managed to gouge from father’s gay and 
cosmopolitan uncle, Willie K. Vanderbilt, Sr., 
a whopping $25,000. 

It was inevitable that my brilliant father, so 
darkly handsome, scion of such a powerful 
and wealthy clan, should be pursued by beau- 
tiful women wherever he went and that col- 
umnists should make copy of this fact. 

When I was about ten or eleven, I became 
conscious for the first time of raised quarreling 
voices in my parents’ rooms. Sometimes I 
would hear the violent slamming of doors and 
father’s footsteps stomping angrily off. Often 
they. quarreled about trivial things, such as 
the fact that although father preferred showers 
to baths mother refused to install any in our 
homes. I think she thought them un-English. 
So whenever father wanted a shower he was 
forced to go to one of his clubs. 

More and more father chafed at the re- 
strictions of the role mother wanted him to 
play—the distinguished host, the charming 
lunch and dinner companion, the frequenter 
of gentlemen’s clubs. 


Ask a 


by 


Wie bridegroom speaks: **Never could 
I have made a better choice. I’m cer- 
tainly glad that I had no free will in the 
matter.” 


Counterirritant: woman exchanging 
a purchase. 


An educated man is one who can 
spell hors d’oeuvres without looking 
it up. 


Mother’s patience in midsummer— 
thin as the icing on a store cake. 


We all know how the other half of 
the world lives today—it’s on a diet. 


The process of adding color to fruit is 
as distasteful as rouging a baby. 


No collector could truly appreciate 
some of the choice china on our shelves. 
Christened by the children, pieces have 
acquired such names as Foaming 
Pitcher, Prune-Whip Dish, Grandma’s 
Chicken-Gravy-and-Biscuit Bowl, Posy 
Plate. 


When the pressure grew too strong, father 
fled to his yacht or went off on maneuvers 
with the National Guard. As a soldier he 
lived in a tent, doused his face daily with icy 
water at daybreak, ate army beans and hard- 
tack and frequently slept on the ground. 

Mother, however, came to treasure more 
and more what were known as “‘creature com- 
forts.’ I could not help resenting the fact that 
she seldom visited me at boarding school be- 
cause she was then forced to sleep on a train 
or in some country hotel. 

Mother’s attitude is best expressed in a 
letter she wrote describing a “harrowing” ex- 
perience she once endured while traveling 
to Hot Springs, Virginia. She and Aunt May 
had interrupted their train trip to spend a few 
hours in Cincinnati with Speaker of the House 
Nicholas Longworth and his wife, mother’s 
great chum Alice Roosevelt. 

“The Longworths met us in Cincinnati,” 
mother wrote, ‘“‘and took us off to dine. At 
five the Longworths kindly took us to the 
train. I got in Car 2 and Aunt May in Car 3, 
both having staterooms. Before the train 
started they began to make the bed in my room 
so I said I would go talk to Aunt May a while. 

‘The porter said Car No. 3 had been placed 
three cars further back on the train, so I 
walked through three cars, but could not find 
Aunt May’s stateroom. I turned and walked 
back, thinking I would return to my own 
room when, lo and behold! I came to an 
engine! 

‘“‘Frantically I said to a conductor, ‘Where 
is my Car No. 2?’ 

‘He said, ‘I don’t know. This is a special to 
Hot Springs.’ 

“T said, ‘I must get back to Cars No. 2 
and 3.’ But, alas, they had both been switched 
off and I was in a train full of men—electrical 
engineers who were coming as delegates to a 
convention at Hot Springs! Finally we discov- 
ered my train across the platform, just leaving. 
Imagine my horror! They tried to stop the 
train, but off it went with Aunt May and two 
maids and Sophie and all my luggage—I didn’t 
even have a coat, but I did have my purse. 

“The conductor, when he heard my story, 
said he could give me a stateroom for the 
night for which I paid eight dollars!! And 
there I sat, frightened to death all night. I had 
the bed made up and I took off my hat and 
covered up with the old car blankets!! Of 
course I never slept all night. In the morning 
I used the car soap and towels and made my- 







Marcelene Cox 


With every summer comes my un- 
answered query, ‘““Where is a fruit fly 
before?” 


Mother of bride, just after the cere- 
mony: ‘Now at last I'll have time to 
read the book and find out what the 
bride’s mother should have done.” 


Our local druggist divulges his suc- 
cessful formula for getting medicine 
into children: ‘“‘Take a taste, make a 
horrible face, say, ‘This is pretty awful, 
old fellow!’ The child swallows, an- 
nounces, ‘Why, daddy, it isn’t as bad as 
you said.’ ”” 


Boy to mother: “How come you 
didn’t scold dad when he ran out of gas 
after you told him to stop for some?” 

Mother: “It wouldn’t have helped. 
Besides, I’m not really hard to live 
with.” 

Boy: “Aw, mom! ‘Are you sure you 
won't save it up to use later?” 


As civilization advances, so does 
woman’s work. 
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self as presentable as possible, Isp’ 
think of your poor little Mother of 
having to put up with all these q 
But I was thankful to find myself 
Hot Springs and ‘beggars can not 
I was very glad to have the blanke 
towels! | 
“I wired Aunt May who, 
frightened to death until she ! 
me. Now it all seems a very fun} 
but at the time it was all very terrif 


'y 
i 


Back in his office at 30 Pine Stred 
ing me at St. Paul’s father wrote;| 
older boys ‘hazed’ you much? J he 
you have to expect some and don’t | 
last, for in a very short time even 
down and you get quite a diffe 
homelike feeling about the pl 
the Latin exam went well, an 
awaiting news of it... . Let mek! 
news.” 
Mother stayed on in Germany 
went to England for the christenin| 
tle cousin-once-removed. After ni) 
marriage, the Duchess of Roxburg 
May Goelet) had given birth to an 
The baby was christened Geo 
Marquis of Bowmont, with Queen 
Aunt May as godmothers and Ki 
and Lord Alastair as godfathers, In) 
little George Victor soon becai, 
“Bo-bo”—his own childish way) 
“Bowmont.” ‘‘Bo-bo” is the prese| 
Roxburghe. 
At St. Paul’s I succumbed to te: 
sickness. I had been away to board 
once before, but that had been | 
school of some twenty students, ( 
Lodge, in the pine barrens of” 
Each of the boarders brought a hor 
emphasis of the school was main 
“Pine Lodge did not advance my 
summed it up in my diary, “but pro 
of nature and horsemanship.” 
Because he had his heart set u 
ing Yale, his alma mater, fathe 
that it would be wiser for me to 
like St. Paul’s with its stron 
classical education. I felt lost 
in a school of four hundred boy: 
age, I felt a strong sympathy for 
inspired perhaps by my hero, 
velt, and dreamed of exposi 
against the poor by the unfeeling 
attitude did not endear me to th 
conscious student body, and when | 
to build a hydroplane—a project 
lighted my scientific father—t sé 
moment of launching and I was— 
in my diary—‘*much mocked by 
school.” 


One drizzly gray spring day, \ 
recuperating from an attack of 
St. Paul’s infirmary, the nurse b 
bulky pale gray letter with “Master 
Vanderbilt’’ scrawled on front in 
large, firm, exuberant hand. It 
marked from Germany, and she h 
it on my birthday. 

““My poor little son,”’ mother wr 
thetically, “‘it is too dreadful to th 
being so sad and lonely. This id 
children away from their homes 
seems a strange thing to me, b 
the people in the world it is ¢ 
best way to form the character 0} ¢ 
also a better means of education th 
ing at home. You know how J hai 
how very, very difficult it was for m 
up my mind to allow you to go 
you and I will have to try our best 
with the separation and be very b 

“IT went to Paris Tuesday 22nd ¢ 
at the Ritz three days. That was pa 
dressmakers etc., etc. every minuté 
telephone ringing, and French frie 
to see me etc. Then, after giving ord) 
clothes and Sister’s, I left Paris Satul)” 
at nine o’clock and got to Frankfon} 
a.m. Sunday 27th. Princess Cha 
asked me to join her there for the) 
immediately drove to the Frankl 
where she received me and we (a 
luncheon time. Then I took a bathé 
a ‘swell’ frock and joined the Prince)™ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 138 
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, or sleep! ” 


It’s a full-size washer 


and a full-size dryer 


-only 27 inches wide |! 


BUTTON ON DIRTY CLOTHES... 


lutton and washday’ s over! The new Easy 
m washes and dries a full toad of clothes 
‘muous automatic operation... while you 
bee out the rere fluffiest- 
dU ever saw 

uta iiss tub in the smallest cabinet 


npact you can put it anywhere...kitchen, 
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OUT THEY COME... 


even bathroom ! Easy Saves space because it doesn’t 
waste space on bulky springs or shock absorbers. 
Exclusive new Tilt’ lub gives each garment gentle, in- 
dividual Tumb-l-ator washing... Deep-Spinaway rins- 
ing... faster, gentler drying with twice the air circulation 
of ordinary dryers. No lint no steam—no venting ! 


Easy uses less water and le SS soap th< in other washers, 
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NOW ONE WILL DO THE WORK OF TWO! Good Housekeeping 
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NEW SPACE-SAVINGEST 
COMBINATION WASHER-DRYER 


‘CLEAN AND DRY ! 


without ever re-using dirty suds. Saves up to 10 gal- 


lons on part loads. Let youl Easy dealer show you 
how easily you can own this “space-savingest” com- 
bination right now. 

Lifetime porcelain top and tub. Now one will do the 
work of two. And unless you W ant to use ifasa separate 


washer or dryer, youll never touch wet clothes again! 


Easy Combination Washer-Dryers * Automatic Washers ¢ Automatic Dryers * Spindriers * Wringer Washers 
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Everything is twice as 


TIRING 
HOT 
WEATHER 


Why add to your problems at ‘“‘problem 
times’? Why put up with hot, ‘“‘chafey,” 
uncomfortable external pads, when 
Tampax* is as available as your corner 
drug or notion store? By getting rid of 
unnecessary bulk (belts, pins and pads) 
internally-worn Tampax makes you feel 
far cooler—even, in many instances, less 
tired. For discomfort is downright 
tiring —and nothing could be more com- 
fortable than Tampax. 


Tampax is far more fastidious, too, 
than ‘‘the other way.”’ The wearer’s hands 
needn’t ever touch the Tampax. It pre- 
vents odor from forming. It’s easy to 
dispose of, applicator and all. No wonder 
millions of women prefer this modern 
sanitary protection; nothing could be 
more convenient! 


If you plan an active summer, com- 
fortable Tampax is an absolute necessity! 
It’s the only kind of protection that lets 
you go swimming—any time of the 
month. It never “‘shows’’ beneath the 
most abbreviated clothes. Choice of 3 
absorbencies (Regular, Super, Junior), 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 







Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 

(| ) REGULAR (| ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 


Name 





(Please print) 
Address 


City. 
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Sister, Princess Frederick Carl of Hesse, and 
went with them to a sort of Horse Show where 
good looking officers were showing off horses. 
It was great fun. 

“Monday I saw the doctor. He says my 
heart is weak but not so bad as two years ago. 
Today I have had my second bath and will fin- 
ish here about May 28. Then two weeks of rest 
somewhere. ...1 am going to send this by 
way of New York so Sister can read it first, as 
I really can’t write it all over again. Much, 
much fond love and many, many affectionate 
kisses from your devoted Mother.” 

It did not help matters that during my 
stormy years of young adolescence, mother 
was so seldom home. During the year 1913 
she was in New York City only three months. 
By this time, she was so caught up in the ex- 
hausting demands of her busy public life that 
she felt the need of longer and longer recuper- 
ative visits to the various spas of Europe. 
From her letters, I knew she missed us. I wrote 
to her, pouring out my youthful grievances, 
large and small. When her letters in reply 
finally came, they were always brimming over 
with sympathy and affection. 


The closely knit Wilson family circle had 
been broken. Two years before Grandfather 
Wilson’s death, in November, 1910, grand- 
mamma had died. Aunt Belle and Aunt May, 
both widows, spent much of their time in 
London, the south of France or Italy—rarely 
returning to the United States. 

Aunt May Goelet explained why she shunned 
summers at Newport in a letter which she 
wrote to mother from the Ritz in Paris: 

“T hope to sail about June 25th but, aside 
from the joy and happiness of being near you, 
I am not looking forward to my return or 
summer at Newport. It will mean such a lot 
of trouble and endless domestic worries, run- 
ning that big establishment—just a house- 
keeper for the 27 servants, the 8 coachmen and 
grooms and 12 gardeners. I feel Ogden in- 
tended Ochre Court as a home for his chil- 
dren as well as for me, so I hope to gain some 
sense of pleasure in fulfilling what I believe 
to have been his wish. . . . 

“What are you doing about clothes? There 
is actually nothing very pretty and the prices 
are dreadfully high. Not an evening dress to 
be had at Callots’, which are much the 
prettiest, for under $85. There is a new style 
now about to break. Some of the fashion 
papers call it ‘paniers.’ It is all done with an 
effect of drapery, using up scores of yards of 
damask and linen and lots of tulle. There is 
a little inclination to drapery in the day 
clothes, too, which has really looped up 
skirts. Not very pretty as it shows the ankles, 
which is what you might expect on boulevards 
but not on the Rue de la Paix.” 


the early spring of 1912 Aunt May, who 
must have been somewhat astonished, had 
sent this inquiry from London to mother, who 
was in Paris: “Teenie Mills told me that you 
are much interested in politics. Perhaps you 
can tell me who is to be our next President?” 

It was true that mother was deeply inter- 
ested in the outcome of the presidential elec- 
tion that year. Theodore Roosevelt, having 
served three years following President Mc- 
Kinley’s death while in office, and one term 
to which he was elected, had refused the nom- 
ination in 1908 and gone to Africa to hunt 
wild game. Four years later, with the Repub- 
lican Party split into two factions, one for the 
re-election of President Taft and the other 
against it, Theodore Roosevelt was urged to 
run again. The Roosevelt followers were 
called “insurgents” by the opposition (later 
christened by T.R. ‘‘the Bull Moose Party’’). 

The convention was held in Chicago in late 
June, and mother rushed across the Atlantic 
to attend. Before she left Paris she wrote to 
father: 

“Today I lunched at the Gays’ and had a 
treat, meeting the Conservateur of the Arts 
Decoratifs and also the Conservateur of the 
Louvre and the Luxembourg. You can im- 
agine how interesting the talk was. Yesterday 
I sat next to Rodin at a luncheon at our 
Embassy and had Gaston Calmette of the 
Figaro on the other side . . . Charlie Carroll 
tells me that Elsie [Mrs. William Woodward] 


went to a prize fight the other night. Rather a 
vulgar taste, don’t you think? He seemed 
quite surprised and shocked by it and said 
New York society would shun her parties 
from now on. I also heard she has taken up 
smoking. Isn’t that too crude for words! .. . 

“Tt now looks as if Roosevelt will surely 
win and you can then go to Germany [as U.S. 
ambassador] and I will come and stay in 
Berlin. You must arrange this. Just think how 
exciting and interesting it will be. Remember 
I am not joking—this is dead serious.” 

Father and mother both attended the Re- 
publican convention, which opened June 20 
in Chicago. Mother went every day to sit ina 
box in the Coliseum, usually between Nicholas 
Longworth and father’s close friend, Richard 
Crane. He owned a plumbing empire which 
mother referred to delicately as “‘a pipe busi- 
ness.” 

Mother had never before experienced any- 
thing like those convention scenes. Since the 
swarming crowds made it almost impossible 
to leave and return to their box seats from the 
time of opening of the convention at 11 A.M. 
until adjournment at 6 p.m., Mrs. Longworth 
and mother took to carrying box lunches. 

It was a short convention, with never any 
question of the outcome. The Taft group was 
in complete control. Remarked Chauncey 
Depew, a member of the New York delega- 
tion, two days before the final balloting: “‘It 
has all been so well arranged that it is merely 
a matter now of which of the corpses gets the 
most flowers.” 

That was the end of mother’s hopes for an 
ambassadorship for my father. When Wood- 
row Wilson defeated both Taft and Roosevelt 
in the November electicn and became the next 
President, he appointed James W. Gerard as 
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Grief is the agony of an instant; 
the indulgence of grief, the blunder 
of a life. PROVERB 
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ambassador to Germany. Gerard had been 
one of mother’s beaux before her marriage and 
was always a devoted friend. 


“But it’s a girl’s hat! You don’t mean I’ve 
got to wear a silly thing like that. Honestly, 
mother, it’s crazy—it looks just terrible ——” 

Bitterly I yanked at the silver brocade, 
twisted into a turban, on my head. The feather 
duster of blue ostrich which rose at the back of 
the turban billowed out over one of my ears. 

Mother straightened the turban. “It’s a 
little loose,”’ she said. ‘Miss Henderson, will 
you see about that?’’ Turning back to me, she 
went on, “Of course you’re going to wear it, 
darling—and look very handsome. It’s just 
what a young prince at the Persian court would 
wear. . . . Oh, sister, there’s something wrong 
with the way those pearls are fastened. Nana, 
will you straighten them for her?” 

We were in the playroom at Beaulieu, where 
mother had come to see Grace and me try on 
the costumes which had arrived that morning 
from New York. Mother, dressed in an 
amethyst-colored linen suit, a black cart- 
wheel hat laden with roses on her head, would 
be leaving soon for Bailey’s Beach. She had 
dropped her ruffled black lace parasol and 
gloves on my desk. Miss Henderson, the sec- 
retary, unobtrusive in the background, was 
scribbling in a notebook. On the floor was the 
box from which foamed great sheets of glisten- 
ing white tissue paper, in which the costumes 
had been packed. 

Grace, now the center of attention, turned 
slowly, displaying her rose-colored skirt and 
creamy blouse, the loose cloth-of-gold coat 
with jeweled edges. Nana, like a hen mothering 
a single chick, fluffed out sister’s curls, and 
fastened the clasp holding ropes of artificial 
pearls beneath her chin. 

“Very sweet.”” Mother nodded with satis- 
faction. ““Yes, baby, you look lovely. Neil, 
aren’t you proud of your little sister?” 

“It’s all right for girls,” I said sulkily, “but 
I don’t see why I can’t wear something like 
that boy we saw in the circus. The one who 
rode the elephant ——” 
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“This is not a circus party,” moth 
rupted firmly. “‘It is to be an Orientatf 
and sister are going to be a little pr 
princess of Persia. When you see the 
cent costume your father is wearj 
understand. Now I must rush!” 

She took up the parasol, smooth 
glove. “Miss Henderson,” she said, “ 
personally check the costumes for the 
quadrille. You have the list, haven’t 
purple gown is for Mrs. Tiffany, the } 
for Mrs. Herbert Harriman, the » 
Mrs. Drexel and the pink for my siste; 
Mrs. Richard Wilson. We must kno 
row morning by telephone ——” 

The last words floated back to us ag 
and the secretary disappeared into the! 
down the broad, curving stairway, | 

Nana hurried us out of our Orient 
dor, shushing my muttered objections, 
as well as she did that they were useleg 
lieu was a bubbling caldron of aet) 
strangers coming and going, of con 
outdoors where a stage was being ha 
together and a dance floor laid, ane 
sions within the house as an enlarged 
servants worked with strained faces 
and I scarcely saw our parents. 

It was exciting, if not entirely co 
for us, since it was to be the first time | 
to be allowed to attend a grown-up pa 


Down at 30 Pine Street, in fathed 
York office, no financial crisis could | 
volved more generalship, more dip 
skirmishing, more attention to detail 
imaginative planning than mother < 
assistants gave to the Oriental Ba 
most extravagant affair of its kind e 
in Newport,” in the opinion of 
York American. 

Again, as for the “Fete of the Re 
tent theater was built on the lawns. 
bert theatrical company sent The 
Countess, a musical-comedy version 
Fledermaus which was playing in Ne 
“I can give you the entire secon 
J. J. Shubert wrote, “which includes 
ballet, a very remarkable dancing 
done by the Dolly Sisters and so1 
dances by Mlle. Dazie. I will send 
scenic equipment, stage manager 2 
chestra conductor.” 

The tent theater was built high 
clear the flower beds,” lighted by 4 
and 20 Oriental lamps standing e 
from the floor. There were 300 chi 
guests as well as 20 divans, each | 
long, covered with Oriental mi 
placed along the wall to form one 

The theater tent cost $900 for 
while the construction of the pavili 
gaging a crew of electricians and 
penters came to another $11,800 
bills and the correspondence are befi 
I write.) Mother, who had recently it 
$3,000,000 from her father’s estate, all 
for the costumes her friends wore int) 
quadrilles. | 

My Aunt Gladys Széchényi led ne) 
quadrille, mother danced in the Russi¢ 
Aunt Marion Wilson headed the 
ladies and gentlemen, and fifteen deb 
participated in a figure dance called th 
Seasons. Sixty-three men and wome 
part in these quadrilles and the cost 
costumes was slightly over $5000. 

Grace and I saw none of the dancins 
The Merry Countess and ice crea 
cakes, we were turned over to Nana a 
to our beds. 

Alice Roosevelt Longworth rec 
Oriental Ball as ‘‘such a heavenly party 
as a Turkish princess and danced one 
midnight cotillions with Craig ba 
The party went on and on until da 
after a marvelous breakfast we all 
to the Ocean Drive where I can Te 
gathering armfuls of goldenrod.” 

Emily Post, an old Newporter, | 
mother next day: ‘Dearest Grace, I 
add my congratulations to the many y4 
received. Your Ball was the most be 
brilliant and original one that has ev4 
given in this country or any other.” 

Charles Dana Gibson, the arti 
brother-in-law of Lady Nancy a 
“This bal costumé was really quite 






























Borden Harriman, the Oriental 
“> most delightful evening I have 
ent) and the Bey of Tunis, who 
in le gypsy quadrille, declared, “I 
get the delightful hours I have 
julieu, and the splendors of the 


> my eyes.” 
is party that a guest offered the 


' she never entirely forgave the 
it. 


Jirned to St. Paul’s for the second 


imey. “Do you think you would 
fortable,” she wrote, “if I got 


~oys would jump on you for this, 
> American and workmen’s 
have been lunching and dining 
,and going to opera matinees— 


. Tomorrow Father begins his 
drills and inspection.” 


‘e, “Sister is frightfully lonely 
yd)and of course we all miss you 
hadeed. I could not go away for 
! had to go with General O’Ryan 
ne aeroplanes at Garden City. I 
ne of the Wright machines and 


p in the air for about 10 minutes. 


arconi’s wireless. Father’s first 
ething we all remembered be- 


) because I thought it would be 
, she replied, “I’ll never fly except 
the enemy!” 

as at Newport on that Sunday 


b, and a stylishly cut padded vest 
earing collar under his English 


> ten minutes while they circled 
10ugh they were only 500 feet in 
managed to do a heart-stopping 


Il my wife say?” was father’s 
k as he stepped from the plane. 
rview afterward he said that he 


© even persuaded him not to in- 
the crazy new flying machines. 
(ince father got to fly was when 
‘| his cousin, Willie K. Vanderbilt, 
«/a small private plane attached to 
)/is Mammoth steam yacht. 

ther is a bully,” father told me 
1 profound sigh. “If she can’t have 
v, there’s simply no use arguing 


; 


Is I kept a little diary which I 
lire is one entry: ‘My second term 
1) was not as bad as my first, but 
Sister Grace was operated on for 
(|) She had a very serious time and 
Cor a long time. Then my Great- 
') Vanderbilt died. He and Father 


had never been on speaking terms but at his 
death we received the George Vanderbilt home 
on the corner of S5Ist and Fifth Avenue; also 
some 133 pictures of the best schools which 
are now at the Metropolitan Art Museum. 
Then I sprained my ankle.” 

The new home which father inherited after 
the death of his uncle in 1914 was 640 Fifth 
Avenue, cater-cornered from St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

This mansion had been built thirty-five 
years earlier by William H. Vanderbilt. ‘‘He 
could buy up all the Rothschilds and still re- 
main richer than any duke,” it was said of 
father’s grandfather, who had amassed the 
then-colossal fortune of $200,000,000. 

When William H. built 640 Fifth Avenue 
he was determined that it should be the finest 
private residence ever erected in this country. 
He gave his architect absolute carte blanche 
and for two years 600 laborers (including 60 
sculptors specially imported from Europe for 
the job) toiled on the mansion. Although the 
outside of the warm-colored brownstone was 
quite plain, the interior was so lavishly con- 
ceived that when movie producers were look- 
ing for a house elaborate enough to copy for 
Rhett Butler’s mansion in Gone With the 
Wind, they chose old photographs of 640. 

William H. willed the house to his son, 
George, with the stipulation that if George 
died without male issue, it would pass to the 
oldest son of my Grandfather Vanderbilt. 

And so, unexpectedly, when Uncle George 
died, leaving no son, my father inherited 640. 

“Why, it’s the Black Hole of Calcutta!” 
mother exclaimed as we walked past the great 
Ghiberti bronze doors into the central Great 
Hall. “I couldn’t possibly live here!” 

Father decided to remodel the house com- 
pletely and, since he had considerable talent 
as an architect, worked on the plans himself. 
Later he turned these over to Horace Trum- 
bauer, a Philadelphia architect. 

The renovations and redecorating of 640 
took over two years. When it was finished, 
transformed by light and air and a collection 
of Louis XVI boiseries, Gobelin tapestries, 
Savonnerie carpets, petit-point chairs and 
suites of furniture, some from Versailles, it 
was generally considered the most impressive 
and elegant house in New York City. 

The summer before World War I broke out, 
our family, as usual, was abroad. My sister 
and I, with the governess and tutor, were 
dispatched to St. Moritz in Switzerland, 
where Grace and I were to have lessons in 
tennis and golf. 

Mother was in Paris, shopping and dining, 
and father was on the yacht near Le Havre 
when in late June came the news flashed 
around the world of the shot at Sarajevo. 

By the end of July, Austria and Serbia were 
at war; the Russian, German and French 
armies were mobilizing; and a few days later 
German troops had marched into Belgium. On 
August 4 came the British declaration of war. 


Dranediately communication facilities be- 
tween Switzerland and the Allies to the west 
were frozen. At St. Moritz we were completely 
cut off from our parents. Nor could they come 
and fetch us, as all trains had stopped running 
and the sale of petrol was suspended. Father 
sped to London and, from the U.S. embassy 
there, obtained an emergency passport. Then, 
in Paris, he received a special permit from 
the French War Office and special supplies of 
gasoline and set off by automobile for 
Switzerland. 

In the dead of night, in our St. Moritz hotel 
bedrooms, my sister and I were awakened, 
hastily bundled into clothes and led to our 
father. He was almost tottering with fatigue, 
covered with mud and dust, and quite in- 
explicably he bulged and clanked in various 
parts of his anatomy. Loaded on his person in 
money bags and belts were enough pounds of 
gold to bail out all the stranded Americans in 
Switzerland. The gold came from the Amer- 
ican embassy in Paris. 

Quickly Grace and I were shepherded into 
the car to drive beside him through the rest of 
that night and all the next day. Early morning 
brought us to the Crillon in Paris, where 
mother swept us into her arms amid a bevy 
of excited French friends crowding her lux- 
urious suite. 





We set sail at once from Le Havre to Eng- 
land, where father gave our magnificent 
yacht, the North Star, to the British govern- 
ment. The Admiralty shipped her to Scotland, 
where she was stripped of her pale silk walls 
and French ormolu lights and outfitted as a 
hospital ship. Painted an antiseptic white, the 
North Star served an honorable career as a 
mercy ship. When last I heard of her, she was 
plying a coastal trade in the China Sea, a der- 
elict of peeling paint and scarred mahogany. 


When we had left Switzerland on that mid- 


night drive to Paris our German governess 
had remained behind. Many of the servants at 
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677 were English or French, deeply worrying 
over the war and what might be happening to 
relatives across the Atlantic. Grace and I often 
heard discussions about whether or not the 
United States should join in the war. 

Aunt Belle wrote from England where our 
cousins, Sidney and Michael Herbert, were 
both in uniform. 

My Uncle Alfred, stanch in the Allied cause, 
sailed for Europe in the spring of 1915 to 
offer his services to the British Red Cross. 

Neither of my parents went to see Uncle 
Alfred off on his voyage; the first hint of dis- 
aster reached them in the form of a cable from 
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because you boil only 1 minute with SURE-JELL or CERTO! | 


Recipe: perfect homemade peach jam. Peel, 
pit and crush 3 /bs. fully ripe peaches. Mix 
4 cups prepared fruit in very large saucepan 
with | box Sure-Jell, (Or use liquid Certo— 
recipe on bottle.) Stir over high heat until 
mixture comes to hard boil. 
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Remove from heat, then alternately stir and 
skim off foam for 5 minutes. Ladle into 
glasses. Paraffin at once. Yield: 9 medium 
glasses, for mere pennies a glass! And you’re 
sure of perfect results with either powdered 
Sure-Jell or liquid Certo! 
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4 tek after he had left. Two German 
esiad struck the Lusitania amidships. 
niutes later she disappeared from 
radof the ocean, ten miles off Head 
al\ reland. 

{ dthe kiddies you can, boy,” Uncle 
{ix ted his valet at the first explosion. 
+r jy uncle and his manservant directed 

4) children to the lifeboats. Then 
wi) had always been a poor swimmer, 
; 1) belt to a lady. Quietly he joined 
-— hman and three other passengers. 
y ir death?” asked the famous pro- 
the most beautiful adventure life 
iv men joined hands. “They’ve done 
w | better get set,” remarked Froh- 


s of the Lusitania disaster first 
York it was reported that all pas- 
been saved. (Actually, 1198 
other’s letter to me at boarding 
ten on the night of the sinking, 
jention of Alfred: 
eil: The terrible news today (at 
) of the torpedoing of the Lusi- 


44 now deep thankfulness that the 
lives have been spared, as far as 
<e out from the various reports. 


er’s cousin], but owing to all this 
over passengers on the Lusitania, 
p. . . . Tomorrow our fleet will 


d’s second wife, no ionger under- 
elas she lay half unconscious in the 


multimillicnaire’s widow had 
e-year-old daughter, a twenty-one- 
, a husband struck down in the 


Neil: A very eventful day has just 
A 10:45 the sailors began marching 


d very nice talk of about ten minutes. 
had not been to any of the public 
nents—but the Admiral received 


ing day father wrote me for the 
weeks on a letterhead with the 
“Mayor’s Committee for the En- 


r)me time but have been frightfully 
her has written you about the loss 
her on the Lusitania. It is such a 
Castrophe that it seems impossible 
€ of course I feel most awfully about 
fan I can say—and it does not 
“le that it can be true. 

Nother will not give up hope that 
S_ be alive, and in some remote port 


in Ireland but I fear there is practically no 
hope of this, after the length of time that has 
elapsed. 

“The Fleet’s visit has gone off better than 
I had hoped, and it is a great relief to have 
it over. 

“Lots of love, 

“FATHER.” 

I can recall getting special permission at 
school to rush home to ‘‘comfort”’ my father 
over the loss of his brother. 

My busy parent brushed aside my stam- 
mered words of sympathy. And then, for the 
first time, I perceived how deeply, irrevocably 
my father had been hurt by Alfred’s long 
years of indifference. Long before he died, 
Uncle Alfred and my father were as far apart 
as the planets. 


That spring father gave me my first boat, 
the Comet, and often sailed with me until he 
became too busy with other things. My Cousin 
Bill [William H. Vanderbilt, who was gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island some years ago] also 
had a Conanicut twenty-nine-footer. Bill, the 
son of Uncle Alfred and Elsie French, was my 
favorite cousin then and still is. 

Father had been giving a good deal of his 
time to the work that was being done on the 
house at 640. Months before it was com- 
pleted, however, he was sent with his National 
Guard unit to the Mexican border to help 
quell the Pancho Villa raids. My mother was 
very unhappy about this. A few days before 
father’s departure I was at home for a week- 
end visit. When I arrived Saturday morning I 
found that mother had left this note for me: 

“Welcome Darling: I shall not be awake 
when you arrive, and Father will be gone—to 
return or call by for you at eight if you would 
like to go with him and see a regiment en train 
or start off. Then please come back im- 
mediately to see me. I do pray Father will not 
be actually sent off to Mexico, he should re- 
cruit here! 

“Love and kisses, 

““MOTHER.” 

Nevertheless father, with his usual military 
ardor and sense of patriotism, was one of the 
first National Guardsmen to be off for New 
Mexico. 

A few weeks later Theodore Roosevelt 
wrote my mother to congratulate her on be- 
coming chairman of the Active Service Aux- 


iliary of the New York National Guard. The 
purpose of the organization was to help sup- 
port needy families when the husband or 
father had been sent to the border as a 
member of the National Guard. 

On Christmas Day of 1916 my father, with 
the officers and men of the Second Battalion 
of the Twenty-second Regiment of Engineers, 
was back in New York. They marched up 
Fifth Avenue to 59th Street and Columbus 
Circle to the applauding shouts and cheers of 
crowds that had gathered along sidewalks all 
the way. 

Mother, who had a childish love of bands 
and parades, gave a big luncheon. Afterward 
we sat in the big windows of 677 facing Fifth 
Avenue and waved flags and cheered my 
handsome father—now a full colonel—as he 
rode by. 


W. moved into 640 the summer of 1917. 
The process took a long time, for mother 
wanted nothing less than perfection. Bevies 
of upholsterers, curtain makers, importers of 
rugs and furnishings filed in and out, with 
their samples, their drawings, their estimates. 
There was also the demanding task of engag- 
ing new servants, the even more demanding 
one of seeing that the new staff worked in 
harmony. Mother needed all her executive 
ability and experience—of which she had 
acquired a good deal. 

When I think back to the growing signs of 
discord between my parents during the time 
of the First World War I feel I should men- 
tion mother’s strong German sympathies. Her 
many friends among Prussian royalty had 
something to do with this, and she was also 
quite close to the German-embassy group in 
Washington. 

Naturally, she was very sympathetic with 
the English, too; the trouble was, I suppose, 
that she didn’t take sides as father did. She 
wanted to believe that the war would end 
without the United States becoming involved. 

Father was particularly annoyed at her 
friendship with the German ambassador, 
Count von Bernstorff. So much has been writ- 
ten about mother’s dinner for Count von 
Bernstorff in Newport when he was our house 
guest that I-feel I must give the true version 
here. In the first place, father was extremely 
annoyed when he heard that the count was 
coming. Father, a colonel in the New York 
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National Guard, as well as being on the 
staffs of the commanding general and the 
governor of New York, did not want to seem 
to be exhibiting any friendliness toward Ger- 
many. He pointed out to mother that she 
ought to be ashamed to be entertaining the 
German ambassador when her many French 
and English friends were engaged in such a 
terrible war and her two English nephews, 
Aunt Belle’s sons, were in front-line trenches. 

Mother laughed her little silvery laugh, 
turned her head away as if that was the end 
of that, and said, ‘‘Well, I still think Count 
von Bernstorff is a very nice person.” 

When the dinner party was arranged, father 
managed to be absent, I believe, but many of 
Newport’s most important people came. The 
count had the position of honor at mother’s 
right. As she sipped her consommé double 
mother’s practiced eye swept over her guests, 
the five immense gold bowls of American 
Beauty roses and Japanese iris, the footmen 
deftly pouring wine; without an apparent 
break in her rapt interest in her handsome 
guest of honor, she noted that an argument 
of some heat had broken out between two 
guests down by the salt, that a male guest was 
wearing a particularly handsome set of black 
pearl vest buttons, and that Gerald, our 
English butler, looked slightly distrait. 

The footmen began removing the white 
Sevres soup plates with their deep blue-and- 
gold borders. When they seemed unusually 
slow about bringing in the fish, mother caught 
Gerald’s eye; he bowed and hurried noise- 
lessly out into the butler’s pantry. He did not 
return. Mother missed the thread of what Von 
Bernstorff was saying; she smiled radiantly, 
but one slender white hand began tugging at 
the side of her flame-colored chiffon gown— 
always a danger signal. 

Five minutes passed. Ten minutes. No 
Gerald, no food. Little pauses in the conver- 
sation were now apparent as mother’s well- 
bred guests cast surreptitious glances about 
the room and down to mother’s end of the 
table. After what seemed an interminable 
amount of time, one of the Irish kitchenmaids 
appeared with a small white note on a heavy 
silver salver. 


Gorse silence fell over the dinner table 
as mother unfolded and read the note. 

After a moment she announced in her 
gracious, cultured voice, “‘Most of my servants 
are English or Irish. My chef is French. I 
regret to say that they refuse to serve the 
German ambassador. Please accept my apolo- 
gies.”” And she motioned gracefully for them 
to rise from the table. 

At first everyone sat stunned. Then one of 
the guests suggested jokingly that the men 
serve the dinner, which, amid much hilarity, 
they did, bringing in the food from the stoves 
and butler’s pantry. It was quite the sensation 
of Newport. But, humiliating as the affair was 
to mother, she did not fire a single servant. 
She said it was unfortunate, but that she 
could understand their point of view. 

Shortly afterward, war was declared by the 
Un.ted States, the count was recalled to Ger- 
many, and his friendship with our family 
ended. 

Soon after the declaration by Congress that 
“‘a state of war exists between the United 
States and Germany” my father left for Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, where he assumed 
command of the 102nd Engineers. 

I was filled with envy and pride for my 
soldier father and longed to follow in his 
footsteps. Meanwhile, many of my boarding- 
school friends had enlisted and gone overseas; 
whenever I encountered the gaze of Uncle 
Sam, pointing an accusing finger at me from 
recruiting posters and saying, ““Your Country 
Needs YOU,” a throb of guilt shot clear 
down to my toes. 

But mother would not even discuss the sub- 
ject of my enlisting. In the first place, she 
pointed out, my health would not survive the 
rigors of boot training. Also, she had big and 
important plans for my future. The most im- 
portant thing for me to do was to enter Yale 
and complete my education. Only in this way 
could I fill the exalted position waiting for me 
in life. And so I entered what was known as a 
fashionable “cramming school” for college at 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 
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All that spring of 1917 I was torn by my 
burning patriotic desires. At the same time, 
disobeying my mother or causing her a mo- 
ment’s anxiety or pain seemed inconceivable. 
But presently I began to rebel. 

I was a painfully skinny lad of nineteen, 
weighing less than a hundred pounds and over 
six feet tall, the spring day of 1917 I became a 
buck private. 

Mother had been resting at the Homestead 
with Grace; when news came of my enlist- 
ment, she headed north on the first train. Back 
in New York, she pulled every string she knew 
to make me a civilian again. But I had enlisted 
in the United States Army and there was little 
she could do. 


Next mother appealed to ex-President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. In his reply to her, he enclosed 
this letter: 

‘““Dear Neil: Your dear mother, of whom, 
as you know, I am very fond and whom I 
greatly respect, and I do not agree about you 
and if she is willing, she is to send you this 
letter. 

“T am very proud of you; I sympathize ab- 
solutely with the course you are taking; I feel 
that you are doing exactly what, if you were 
my son, I would wish you to do. 

“T advise you to stay where you are, perfect 
yourself in your work, and get abroad with 
your division, into the fighting line, as soon as 
you can. I am exceedingly glad that you do not 
wish to go to Washington to join the slicker- 
and-slacker brigade. I do not care a rap 
whether a man is an enlisted man or a Major 
General; so long as he does his duty, and gets 
into this why, I'll take off my hat as quickly to 
one as to the other. If I had my way, every 
man would have to serve a year in the ranks 
before being permitted to try for a commis- 
sion. 

“Of course study steadily, at every chance, 
so as to fit yourself to try for a commission 
when the time comes. But if I had the com- 
mand of a division, I’d take you with me far 
quicker than I would any man, no matter how 
well educated, who had not done as you have 
done. I regard you as showing the true Amer- 
ican spirit; the spirit of a man. I am proud to 


greet you as “your comrade, 


“an old ex-colonel, 
““THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


But that letter didn’t change mother. When 
she found there was no way to get me out of 
service she tried to keep me from being sent 
overseas. After I had gone through training in 
the mud and rain in South Carolina all win- 
ter, I wanted more than anything else in the 
world to be among the first to get to France. 
Mother tried to prevent this. The night before 
I was to leave for overseas she telephoned to 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker and got a 
stay to keep me in this country two more 
weeks. Then General O’Ryan saw to it that I 
was put on a list of men to accompany the 
staff officers to Europe. General O’Ryan did 
this, { think, partly because he liked my father, 
and also because he knew I spoke French flu- 
ently. 

The night before we were to leave for 
France mother invited General O’Ryan and 
Mrs. O’Ryan and a great number of other 
people to dinner. I had received a twenty- 
four-hour leave to say good-by to my family. 
When the taxi left me at the corner of 5lst 
Street and Fifth Avenue that spring evening 
of 1918, the first thing I noticed was the huge 
service flag with two stars hanging over the 
front entrance of 640. 

My parents’ new home was an oblong stone 
house with rooms built around a very large 
square hall which ran up through four stories 
to a huge skylight, not unlike the arrangement 
of The Breakers. There was a:basement with 
the kitchens, servants’ dining rooms, laundries, 
wine cellar, and so on, and a subbasement 
underneath where the menservants slept: the 
maids being on the fourth and fifth floors. Al- 
together there were some 70 rooms, most of 
them huge, and 33 bathrooms. 

This mammoth pile of stone and marble 
was heated by coal furnaces, fired by hand. As 
I remember, we employed a man to do nothing 
but attend to these furnaces. We had usually 
about 30 others as hired help, most of whom 
lived in, but some, like the French chef and 


English butler, had apartments of their own 
in the city and reported to work each day. 

When | arrived that April evening, I saw 
that the red velvet carpet had been brought up 
from the subbasement and laid over the Fifth 
Avenue front steps and over the sidewalk to 
the street. It was obvious that mother consid- 
ered my farewell dinner a very special event. 

I ran up the red-carpeted steps of my par- 
ents’ palace into the small front foyer, where 
mother’s English social secretary, Miss Hen- 
derson, was checking the invitations. Several 
Army majors anda Navy admiral, resplendent 
in their full-dress uniforms, were talking to 
her. Miss Henderson nodded at the skinny, 
khaki-clad private who came suddenly to at- 
tention and saluted. Then I hurried on. 

In the inner foyer stood Gerald, the butler, 
in tails and black tie. He looked so distin- 
guished that there were times when guests 
who did not know father mistook him for the 
host and went up and shook hands. This 
never disturbed Gerald’s aplomb, although it 
was a mortifying experience for a guest. 

Lined up on either side of Gerald were six 
footmen in maroon knee pants and tail coats, 


LULLABY 


By ADRIENNE CECILE RICH 


Child at peace, a child no more 

I stare upon your sleep, 

And pray my care may touch 
you lightly. 

Those who care and keep 

Watches in the night of love 

Must learn to watch with gentle 
eyes, 

Lest beneath the lids of dream 


Troubled visions rise. 


Pray that all who care for you 
May care with quiet mind. 
Let no apprehensive hand 
Stir the window blind, 


Seeking what the night may 
threaten: 


Nights for you are blue and deep, 


While you wander, guiltless, 
singing, 
Through the fields of sleep. 


white stockings and black pumps, and as many 
maids in black dresses with frilly white or- 
gandy aprons and caps. I handed my pri- 
vate’s cap to a footman who gravely carried it 
to the dressing rooms. These rooms were as 
large as a theater’s and could hold 500 or 600 
coats. I then moved over to a silver tray ona 
small table and found a small white envelope 
with my name on it. Inside was the name of 
the lady I was to take into the dining room, 
and the name of the lady I would sit next to at 
dinner. 

Crossing the marble foyer, I passed through 
a pair of towering bronze doors, blazing with 
gold leaf, and into the great hall which 
stretched up four full stories. Beautiful 
seventeenth-century Brussels tapestries lined 
the galleries, and green palms; nothing else 
detracted attention from the chaste, clean 
lines of the Caen-marble walls and columns 
crowned with alabaster. 

In the center of this great hall stood an im- 
mense vase, eight feet tall, on a bronze pedes- 
tal. It was fashioned entirely of the green semi- 
precious stone malachite; its twin stood in the 
St. Petersburg palace of the Czar Nicholas. 
(The malachite vase is today in the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, a gift from my mother.) 
Grouped about its base and filling the air 
with their heady fragrance were hundreds of 
pots of gardenias and lilies, French lilac and 
jasmine—Easter gifts from mother’s hundreds 
of friends. 


Mother was receiving in the library. Of this 
room Frank Crowninshield, a valued friend of 
mother’s, wrote, “Of all the rooms in this great 
house, the library. dark and crowded with the 
mementoes of a lifetime, is Mrs. Vanderbilt’s 
favorite. Far more like a salon in Paris than a 
room one might expect to find in New York, 
the library tables are loaded with bibelots, 
with ornaments in mutton-fat jade, with 
vases filled with flowers, with books—some 
autographed, with photographs, all ceremoni- 
ously signed. 

“‘But the chief glory of the room is the tap- 
estry, which was made in Brussels sometime in 
the seventeenth century. It represents the 
famous visit of Alexander the Great to 
Diogenes in Athens. It is beneath this 
tapestry that Mrs. Vanderbilt receives her 
intimate friends, and serves tea every after- 
noon.” 

As I entered this room that evening in 1918 
the second man (second in the hierarchy of the 
footman to the butler) announced “Private 
Vanderbilt,” and mother looked up from the 
fireplace where a small fire was glowing. At 
forty-eight she was still a strikingly beautiful 
woman with lovely smooth shoulders and 
arms. She was wearing a silver lamé gown with 
perfect cascades of diamonds over her bosom 
and at her waist, four or five diamond brace- 
lets on her arms, her long pear-shaped dia- 
mond earrings and a band of the same gems 
in her white hair. 

Now she extended two blazing arms and 
gave me a warm kiss and embrace. 

“Happy birthday, darling,” she murmured. 
“Twenty years old!’’ And for an instant those 
extraordinary clear gray-green eyes blurred 
with tears. 

She laid a soft hand on mine and led me 
over to a corner to introduce me to an Army 
colonel. From his insigne, I could see that he 
was from my division, the Twenty-seventh. 

“The colonel would so love to see Six-forty, 
darling,” mother was saying. ‘““Would you 
mind awfully showing him around?” 

We had time to stroll through only the ten 
entertainment rooms on the first floor before 
dinner. 

In the picture gallery with its dark red 
tapestry walls and crystal chandeliers hung the 
Millets and Meissoniers and Corots collected 
by my great-grandfather, as well as other 
paintings purchased by my parents. My 
knowledge of art was limited, but mother 
could give a history of every painting. 

The small dining room next to the picture 
gallery was designed for family meals and inti- 
mate luncheons of no more than a dozen peo- 
ple. It was an inviting little room with pale 
beige-and-gold wall panelings of the Louis 
XVI epoch. 

Cleverly concealed behind one of the im- 
ported panels was father’s secret elevator. 
He made use of this elevator on many oc- 
casions when the atmosphere told him that 
a scene was coming on with my mother. He 
would murmur some explanation, hasten to 
the little side elevator which went down to 
51st Street, and leave the house. 

After father made such an exit at luncheon, 
it was very likely that we would not see 
mother either at dinner that night. 

The ballroom, one of the largest in a pri- 
vate home, was an almost exact replica of the 
famous one in the palace of Versailles, with its 
red velvet hangings, huge mirrors, cream-and- 
gold woodwork and gleaming bare parquet 
floors. Mother sometimes asked a thousand 
people to her balls, at which Alexander Haas’ 
red-coated Hungarian gypsies played her fa- 
vorite waltzes and schottisches until dawn. 


The dining room was immense, with an 
expansible table that could seat sixty. Linen- 
damask tablecloths were ordered from Lon- 
don to cover it, and along its white expanse 
sat five huge gold flower vases. For the center- 
piece the butler told me he generally spent 
from $50 to $75 for flowers, and for the smaller 
bouquets, $35 each. There were also five gold 
fruit bowls, and to fill these with out-of-season 
hothouse fruit the butler might spend between 
$150 and $200 for a single dinner party. Fora 
large dinner party, he also bought eight 
different kinds of candy. Our family candy 
bill, he told me, ran around $300 a month. Of 
course mother had a terrific sweet tooth 
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herself. Since she never drank, 
sparingly, I believe this is one way s fi 
up her amazing vitality. | 

The dinner that night tasted delicioy| |, 
after months of leathery steak and co | 
fried eggs and the usual Army cho 
sherry was served before we sat do 
until the end of prohibition did moth¢, 
serving cocktails and then never wit) 
tizers. The meal began with melon ch! 
our huge iceboxes which were large en|), 
hold crates of oranges on their lower 

Next was a clear turtle soup. (I amc’ 
this against the menu for that evening, 
in French and filed away by the efficie 
Henderson, along with a list of gue 
how they were seated.) 

The fish still with its head and tail o/ | 
boiled whole salmon, surrounded wi 
thinly sliced cucumbers and toma oe) 

Next came turkey with chestnut 
and little pieces of bacon twisted aro 
olives and tiny sausages. With the 
course, the footmen stopped pouring 
and sauterne and began with cha | 
which kept up through dessert. 

My sister was also at this dinner, 
eighteen then, and an extremely pre 
Frequently she looked at me across 4 
table; the appeal in her blue eyes was 4 
ing. Temperamentally very much li 
father, sister was feeling his absence } 
to have me, her closest confidani 
headed for the battlefields of France h. 
cruelly. | 


B, eleven o’clock most of the dinne 
had gone, and while I was talking to | 
the small salon, the butler announced t! 
mother would like to see me in the lib 

I jumped up, as we all did when 
commanded, and followed Gerald back 
library. Mother was sitting on the sof; 
ing to General O’Ryan and his wife, z 
looked as though she might begin to} 
any minute. 

When I came into the room she said di 
ically to the general, “Here is my onl 
His father is about to go to France. Isa 
enough? This boy should beinschool, fi 
his education so that he will be ab 
on his father’s position in life. Hoy 
send him away from me?” 

General O’Ryan was a tough soldie 
nice old fellow too. He said, “*Priva 
bilt, do you want to go overseas or ¢ 
want to stay here and take care of 
mother?” 

I clicked my heels together and said, | 
eral O’Ryan, I want to go overseas Wi, 
outfit.” 

The general said to mother, “You| 
what he said.” 

And so, the day after mother’s pz 
boarded a troop transport for oversea S 
touching farewell note from my sister fo} 
me. It was written on my twentieth bi 

“Brother darling: You know I am 
broken at having you go and that I sha 
get over it... . I haven’t the heart to 
own darling Brother to go out to the gi 
peril and adventure the world has eve 
ceived—and I can’t ask you to stay f 
sake because it is a weak and sentimen 
too feminine wish. . . . I knew from the 
ning that you couldn't do otherwise 
your spirit. I shall never look upon itas 
of impertinence, and if any of the famil 
shall always endeavor to correct that 
impression. It is most regrettable that 
cannot see it this way. I will try and ma 
see it the way I do. 

“TI am utterly, profoundly suffering 4 | 
ing you go—it is the most si a 
tressing moment of my life and I want))* 
know it. Brother darling, if I hav F 
seemed mean or false or catty to you, I | 
you will forgive it. if 





} 
’ 


“You are to me like a beautiful 
knight or crusader of old. May God guid) 
protect you and bring you home safely. 


“You most loving but lonely lia 
+e 1S 


- 
NEXT MONTH: How to spend $250, )# 
year on parties . . . a prince bent on mischi | 
from Paris to London for one pound of 
an hour at Buckingham Palace with King /* 
and Queen Mary. 
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y Joseph P. Fyffe 






QO, a warm August eve- 
ning in 1870, a footsore 
— stranger in naval officer’s 
uniform walked into East 
Haddam, Connecticut. 


His name was Joseph P. 
Fyffe, and he was reveng- 
ing himself on the Navy 
2) advance him travel money to proceed 
tion, San Francisco. 


tiging cross-country on foot. And con- 
yiring in daily progress reports well- 
tizive his superiors apoplexy. His sixth, 
nj N.Y., read in part: 


rl Albany barefooted X Comfortable 
yg my keep as bartender X Local 
fq superior that served in Navy X 
mng sample” 


nithe Navy struck its colors, reversed its 
Li, See. ; 
etradition, and began prepaying travel 


ynough, Joe Fyfle actually wound up as 
ijl. That, of course, was years later; and 
\gsince passed to his reward. But his 
ni outspoken independence is still alive 
ein today’s Americans. That’s why our 
‘trong, vital nation and why our coun- 


e\Bonds are one of the finest investments 
ld 


1¢ Americans stand behind U.S. Savings 
211s no better guarantee. So buy Bonds 
a 

‘keep the ones you buy. 


* 


It’s actually easy to save—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan. Once you’ve 
signed up at your pay office, your sav- 
ing is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive pay good, interest—3% a year, 





* 


compounded half-yearly when held to 
maturity. The longer you hold them, the 
better your return. Even after maturity, 
they go on earning 10 years more. So hold 
on to your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings 
today—or buy Bonds where you bank. 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magizine Publishers of America. 
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You're never alone with the telephone 


You get a real sense of comfort from the 
telephone. Keeping in touch by telephone helps 
you feel better about a lot of things— 


... your husband off on a trip 


... children away from home 


... family and friends near and far 


For, with the telephone close at hand, 
you're never really alone. 


Night and day the telephone is always 
ready, always helpful. It serves to lighten 
your work and brighten your thoughts— 
and just having it there brings a feeling 
of security. Which is why women often 
say, “I don’t know what I’d do without 


the telephone.” 


| 
| 
| 
5 








TELL ME DOCTOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


interfered, to a degree, with this rise in the 
uterine position, imprisoning the fetus in a 
bony pelvic cage and submitting it to pressure 
sufficient to bring on miscarriage. That is the 
way I would explain your several mishaps.” 

“It is true, Doctor, that I almost miscarried 
with each of my pregnancies, although the 
three which survived went over term. I’ve 
often wondered why, and now I think I under- 
stand.” 

“TI am quite sure this is the explanation. If 
the pregnant uterus does rise out of the pelvis, 
it still meets the same barrier when the time 
for delivery approaches. That is one of two 
reasons why I think Caesarean section is indi- 
cated in your case.” 

“What is the other reason, Doctor?” 

“The fact that you have already had one 
Caesarean section.” 

“But I know that I’ve heard of women hay- 
ing several ordinary deliveries after a Caesar- 
ean operation.” 

“Yes. And I imagine most doctors of ex- 
tensive experience have managed normal de- 
liveries for certain patients who had been 
previously sectioned. The reason for the initial 
Caesarean section makes a great difference, 
however.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand what you 
mean.” 

“If the original section was done because 
the afterbirth was presenting ahead of the 
baby, for instance, the chances would be good 
that such a complication would not occur ina 
subsequent delivery. 
In your case, how- 
ever, where the con- 
tracted pelvis is at 
fault, the indications 
remain the same—and 
so does the danger— 
if the patient is al- 
lowed to go to full 
term.” 

“Just what is the 
danger, Doctor?” 

“The possibilities of EE = 
a ruptured uterus. The 
uterus is a hollow organ composed of muscu- 
lar fibers, which by the time full term is 
reached have grown to formidable strength. 
Struggling to expel the child and blockaded 
by too small a pelvic outlet, this great con- 
tractile power seeks the line of least resistance, 
which naturally is the weakest spot. This 
might be almost anywhere in an organ which 
previously had not been tampered with. When 
an extensive incision has been closed by fibrous 
scar tissue, having practically no resiliency, 
this expulsive force is almost certain to seek 
out this scar, possibly with disastrous results.” 

“Ts rupture of the uterus a common hap- 
pening?” 

“It occurs about once in one thousand to 
three thousand deliveries. When there has 
been a previous Caesarean section, it occurs 
about once in fifty—that is, in subsequent 
cases which are allowed to go to term.” 

“Does this mean that the mother loses her 
life ?”’ 


The maternal-mortality rate in all cases of 
ruptured uterus is between fifty and sixty per 
cent. The mother has less than an even chance. 
Following rupture of a previous Caesarean- 
section scar, the mortality rate becomes be- 
tween twenty and thirty per cent—still very 
high. The fetus survives in only about one 
third of these cases of rupture—a very. poor 
chance.” 

“Well, I certainly would like to have a nor- 
mal delivery if I could. At the same time, I 
don’t want to take the chance of losing either 
the baby or my own life. I do dread another 
section. I hate this ugly scar which I have and I 
don’t look forward to adding another.” 

“As I told you, I don’t believe you need to 
look forward to a hard experience during con- 
valescence, provided you are operated at the 
most favorable time. And that broad skin scar 
can be removed at the time of your operation, 
and a new, fresh one substituted, which would 
develop less prominently.” 

“I certainly would appreciate that.” 
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| expect to pass through this world 
but once. Any good therefore that | 
can do, or any kindness that | can 
show to any fellow creature, let me 
do it now. Let me not defer or neglect 
it, for | shall not pass this way again. 
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“Tt is also possible that the 
incision may be made lower do 
the pubic crest, where it woulc 
inent.”” a 

“Why would that be, Doeto 

“The low approach to the pre 
being favored in Caesarean 
among other reasons, it incis 
muscle at its thinnest point.” . 

“But that doesn’t seem reaso; 
think the thin point in the q 
would be the one place where a 
be most likely to occur.” 

“Yes, that would seem to bel 
just isn’t so. The reason is ¢ 
muscle wall, the more powerf 
contractions produced in labd 
fore the more possibility of da 
been checked many times.” 


Doctor, why can’t I go ahj 
pregnancy until the last month, | 
labor induced at that time whd 
still small enough to be delivered 
culty?” 

“T would not advise it. You s 
would be three or four weeks p 
the chance of survival, partici 
rugged delivery, would be just th | 

“Oh—I can see that wouldn 
idea.”” 

“Caesarean section is a sub 
woefully misunderstood. In yd 
must realize that you are undersi) 
vic di) 
Though 
ernobste 
admits 
Caesare 
Caesarea 
hard-a 
your his 
that you} 
carry 0 
fourth cl 
counsel 
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inductio 
which, at best, might fail and, 
carries with it the threat of uteri 
infection. 

“The best obstetrical thought 
to favor repeat Caesareans, beca 
sent the least danger to mother 
Though the mortality rate amo 
babies is somewhat higher than il 
liveries, this is being lowered coj 
exhaustive study seems to indicat¢ 
tial reason for the Caesarean, ra 
technique of the operation, may 
for the high mortality rate. In any 
not advise you to take the added 
tragedy which you will invite if 
another type of delivery. In my ¢ 
should not be submitted to the ad 
can do better than that. 

‘“Modern surgical technique, 
the antibiotics and improved 
anesthesia, has greatly amplified 
tions for Caesarean section. A 
which is present before labor beg 
develop during labor, which woul|} 
either the mother or baby if allow 
vaginally, is a proper indication fa 
tion. 

“Such conditions might be d 
between the child’s head and t 
pelvis, or the presence of pel 
placenta, first pregnancy in the af 
a history of previous difficult d 
many others. You will observe t 
and last of these reasons exist in ‘ 

“Let me suggest that you transft! 
ries to my shoulders. And I assur 
have no hesitancy in assuming 
your Caesarean section at the tin)* 
calculated to assure the greates||© 
fetal development commensurat\/™ 
safety point of uterine stress. This)” 
proximately a week before the |} 
birth date. I am sure this cam) , 
maximum of safety and comfor 
agreed?” 

“Yes, Doctor. I am.” 
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A new kind 
of deodorant 


ban 


rolls on! 


More effective 





than creams, easier to 
apply than sprays!* 


BAN is a new lotion form of deodorant that 
actually rolls on more effective protection ... 
with a little revolving ball in the top of the 
bottle. This waste-proof, drip-proof applicator 
automatically spreads on just enough of 
BAN’s pleasing lotion to check perspiration . . . 
stop odor for a full 24 hours. BAN is safe for 
normal skin .. . won’t damage clothing. Get new 
BAN today—wherever fine toiletries are sold 
—98¢. 


*In a recent survey against the leading cream 
and spray deodorants, 7 out of 10 prefer BAN. 
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My name is Frances Loughran. Like Then one day I happened to read real daylight is best for judging colors I made the test. I took one of my hus} ji) 
most women I’vealways judged my wash about Cheer’s window test. It made and fabrics. So, I used Cheer in my band’s freshly ironed shirts to the win} « 
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Mrs. Frances Loughran of The Bronx, New York, making the Cheer window test, 


“It’s really true! Cheer washes so white 
you can see the difference!” 


It’s Cheer’s Blue-Magic whitener that makes the difference... and only Cheer has it! 








More and more housewives, like Mrs. Loughran, are dis- 


covering that Cheer really does wash whiter! 
; Bate Automatic washer owners 
After you’ve washed with Cheer, you’ll see the dif- 


ference yourself ...a difference so great your things look 
(and actually are) whiter than the day you bought them. 


o 
ry 
a 
You'll get whiter washes using Cheer wy 
in your agitator automatic. These 
modern automatics were designed to 
work best with active suds like 
Cheer’s. No wonder Cheer is specifi- 
cally recommended by the leading 
makers of automatic washers. 


Cheer is truly different—wonderful. And only Cheer 
has the Blue-Magic whitener. More than just a bluing... 
it’s a special whitening ingredient no other product has. 

Try Cheer today, then make your own window test. 
You’ve never seen any white like Cheer-white! 
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If you judge your wash by whiteness—it’s got to be Cheer! 
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FRANCIS LETTON’s novel, The Rob- 
sart Affair, PlETRO ANNIGONI does it 
with his stunning imaginary portrait 
of the first, Queen 
Elizabeth. The artist 
became the most 
sought-after por- 
traitist in the world 
with the unveiling of 
his painting of 
Queen Elizabeth the 
Second, critically 
acclaimed the out- 
standing artistic 
event of 1955. A 
London art critic 
said, ‘It is indeed as 
though one of the 
later Renaissance painters had been 
born out of his time, for Pietro An- 
nigoni has all the skill and bravura 
of the Italian sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century masters. .. .”” A small 
reproduction of this famous painting 
can give only a hint of the original’s 
compelling grace, but JOURNAL read- 
ers may like to compare the face of 
the present queen with Annigoni’s 
vision of the first 
Elizabeth on page 63. 

During the long 
London run of their 
play, The Young 
Elizabeth, Jennette 
and Francis Letton 
were frequently 
asked, ‘““‘How do two 
Americans know so 
much about British 
history?” They an- 
swered, ‘“Because it’s 
our history too.” In 
The Robsart Affair, 
as in The Young Elizabeth, the his- 
torical facts are straight. The Lettons 
have added only their interpretation 
of the queen’s unfulfilled love. It 
could have happened just this way. 
They felt completely justified when 
Sir Winston Churchill said to them, 
“Thank you for bringing it to us.” 
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ASK 


THOSE YOU 
TRUST THE MOST 


Your 
doctor 


Doctors know about 
Tampax. It was in- 
vented by a doctor 
to give women safe, comfortable, com- 
pletely hygienic sanitary protection. It 
employs the well-known and medically 
accepted principle of internal absorp- 
tion. No chafing or irritation possible. 
No chance of odor forming, 


Your 
mother 


Many women have 
used Tampax for 
twenty years—ever 
since it was first invented! It’s been 
tried and tested, praised and proven 
year after year. And now literally mil- 
lions of women use billions of Tampax. 


Your 


best friend 


Often someone your 
own age can give you 
the best idea of what 
using Tampax is like. The freedom! 
Comfort! How wonderful it is not to be 
hampered by the pin-belt-pad harness. 
You can’t even feel the Tampax when 
it’s in place. How nice that your hands 
need never touch the Tampax! (Even 
disposal is easy.) How convenient to 
carry “extras”! How confident and 
poised you'll feel—no matter what time 
of the month it is—if you use Tampax. 
Tampax comes in 3 absorbencies: 
Regular, Super, Junior. At drug and 
notion counters everywhere. Look for 
Tampax Vendor in restrooms through- 
out the United States. Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. — 4 \ 
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Sanit 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 





(| ) REGULAR (| ) SUPER (| ) JUNIOR 
Name 
(Please print) 
Address 
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How to make 
your children sparkle 


by KitchenAid 


As many a mother will tell you, a 
KitchenAid Automatic Dishwasher 
can help the children sparkle, too. 
Your after-dinner hour becomes the 
wonderful time it can be—a real fam- 
ily hour that you share with your 
children instead of the dirty dishes. 
Here, in truth, is the “why” of a 
KitchenAid. It isn’t just that it lightens 
your work (though this alone is mar- 
velous). More important, 
KitchenAid frees your hands. 


your 
You lead 
a richer, fuller life, take part in the 
oh-so-many activities for which now, 
somehow, “there just isn’t time.” 

Of course we owe you this assur- 
ance: that when you entrust your 
dishes to the unmatched KitchenAid, 
the job will be done to your complete 
satisfaction. This we promise. 

But ask a dealer to demonstrate 
the KitchenAid exclusive revolving 
power wash, the separate power- 


blower drying unit...the sanitary 


dual strainer system. See for yourself 
what they accomplish: the kind of 
washing that no scrap nor soil can 
escape...the thorough, positive dry- 
ing action you want. No other dish- 
washer has these exclusive features. 


Ask your dealer about models, 
styles and colors. It’s then you’ll make 
the happy discovery that there is a 
KitchenAid Dishwasher just for you— 
as much at home in your kitchen as it 
is in your way of life. 

For information, write Dept. KL, 
KitchenAid Home Dishwasher Divi- 
sion, The Hobart Manufacturing Co., 
Troy, Ohio. Canada: 175 George St., 
Toronto 2. 





The Finest Made... by Wot 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 











She Read an Article and — 


Somewhere in Arkansas 

Dear Editors: For years I’ve been in- 
debted to the Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL 
for inspiration and information. But 
your very practical worth has been im- 
pressed upon me in a new way. 

The morning after I read Women 
Need No Longer Die of Their Number 
1 Cancer Foe! (April, 55) I visited the 
doctor for a checkup. It was my first since 
my two-year-old daughter was six weeks 
old—one of those things I'd been telling 
myself I ought to do. 

As a result, I went to the hospital for 
an operation the next week, and shared 
a room with another woman who was 
having exactly the same treatment. As 
we read our new JOURNALS which had 
just arrived, we discovered we both had 
acted after reading your article. 

Soon after, two friends asked, ““‘How 
did you know you needed treatment?” 
I referred them to the JOURNAL, and 
thought what a vast amount of good this 
article may have done in prompting busy 
wives and mothers to make certain about 
the state of our health. Thanks from me 
and my family for your continuing public 


service. ACC 


There’s That 
Question Again! 


Rockville, Maryland 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould: It’s taken 
me years to get up enough nerve to ask 
this question, and I hope you won't 
think I’m rude. But just how do you, a 
husband and wife, edit the JOURNAL? 
Suppose you don’t agree on a story. 
Who wins? My husband says that women 
always get the last word, but I bet not. 
Please tell us. Yours truly, 
ELLEN LAMBERT 


> Very simple. Wedon't always agree. 
But we do agree on publishing only 
what we both like. That’s what keeps 
peace in the family. ED. 


Two Teachers... 


Detroit, Michigan 

Dear Beatrice: 1 could teach 90 per 
cent of my pupils to love learning and to 
progress happily in their studies if the 
other 10 per cent of the class did not 
require my constant supervision. 

These spoiled and disturbed children 
create deliberate delay. Their cruelty is 
unending. They trip another child, mark 
on his things or break his pencil. They 
slug a neighbor, then look the other way. 


These young vandals gouge their text-~ 


books or letter obscenities in the mar- 
gins, or stick the pages together with 
gum. When excused to go to the lava- 
tory, one boy blocked all drains, left all 
faucets open and returned to class. 

. To ignore these youngsters is to invite 
serious trouble. They require unremit- 
ting watchfulness. To concentrate on 
them is to neglect the very ones who 
should gain the most from their school- 
ing. I often wonder whether we are 
right in protecting the 10 per cent at so 
much cost to the 90 per cent. 

From one who loves teaching, 
(Name Withheld) 


- »» Speak Out 


Somewhere in Illinois 

Dear Editors: I’ve read your magazine 
for a good many years. You have had 
fine articles on education, but there is 
one important problem so often not even 
mentioned: the great number of over- 
educated teachers who are being super- 
vised by undereducated administrators. 
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When I say undereducated admj in 
trators, I mean those who are n q 


who prefer inexperienced tea 
those who have had experience, w 
not able to work with people, whe 
emphasize one phase of school life | 
letics, music, dramatics) to the neg 
of all other phases or who are not ea 
of proper discipline methods becay 
lack of self-control and understandir, 

I have taught for thirty-three yed) 
and I have had only one administrat, 
who was properly qualified. The J 
were former coaches or teachers who hj: 
had difficulty in their own fields. Thi 
were not qualified in training, exped end 
personality, or all three. 

This isa problemall overthe U. S.1 The 
might not be such a shortage of teache 
if teachers were treated professionally 
they should be. 


Development of a Flower 


Monticello, New Yo 

Dear Editors: This is our son Steye 
The flower bed was intriguing to hil 
from the creeping stage until toda 
when he helps tend the flowers. 
Yours truly, 

MRS. JOSEPH GOLDEN! 


P.S.: The flowers are also growing nic 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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[) INTRODUCE NEW LARGE IVORY 






Fo (38-38 & 
FOR YOU 


REE Hazel Bishop lipstick ‘worth /9° 


...@ Shade for every hair color 


JUST SEND 4 WRAPPERS 
BEOM. NEW LARGEH=-s1ZE IVORY 


Tvay, more than ever, your beauty care with pure, ieee re = of 
ild Ivory Soap is a perfect snap! For the first 
time, Large Ivory snaps apart into 2 perfect 
“jt-size cakes—one for your complexion and one 


T your bath. Now it’s easier than ever to make ay VO; 
at fresh, clear look—That Ivory Look—yours. RY 


‘And to celebrate Ivory’s new Twin-Cake, here’s a 
gift for you—a 79¢ Hazel Bishop Once-a-Day — 


littick for Just 4 special Large Ivory wrappers. It’s na ADDRESS 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, DEPT. 22C 
Cincinnati, Ohio 










Enclosed are 4 special Large Ivory wrappers. Please send 
me FREE Hazel Bishop Lipstick. My hair color is: 


L] Blonde (J Brunette [1] Brownette [] Red [J Grey 





NAME 





the amazing lipstick you can put on in the 
: : ° o,° ary > ____ ZONE STATE —— 
morning and be sure your lips stay radiant ’til 
: : ; ; ' Offer good only in continental U. S. A., including Alaska and Hawaii 
night. You'll love its swivel case, too! So Offer expires January 31st, 1957. Allow 3 weeks for delivery 
“il in your coupon now . . . supplies are limited. lll eM eee er 
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where's my 
PARD? 








This gentleman is in the doghouse. |t’s not really 
his fault. He just didn’t realize how much dogs love their Pard. 
Forget Pard and a dog’s apt to ‘‘waise the woof’! Nothing 
equals the meaty-rich, beef taste of Pard. It has everything 
to keep tails wagging and appetites up. Beef variety 
meats, processed by Swift. An expert pinch of beef fat. Ground 
beef bone. And to round out a completely square meal 
. .. Pard contains minerals and vitamins galore. 
Put Pard in that shopping basket every day. 


MADE BY SWIFT 


.so youcan 
feed your dog as 
well as you feed 
your family! 


all dogs love its 


GOOD 


BEEF 
TASTE . 
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b Serve Gour Family Beier 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 

























KOREAN ORPHANS 
THANK YOU 


Since the May JOURNAL ap- 
peared, hundreds of readers 
have contributed over $5000 
for the support of Urichip 
Orphanage. Letters of appre- 
ciation have come to all of you 
from Ben C. Limb, Ambassa- 
dor of Korea to the United 
Nations; Gen. C. W. Christen- 
berry, president of the Amer- 
ican Korean Foundation; and 
from Mrs. Chi, director of the 
orphanage, who wrote: ‘‘The 
sympathy and assistance which 
you have bestowed upon my 
orphanage have encouraged me 
to devote my whole life to this 
work. I will not betray your 
expectation. I pray for the 
health and happiness of each 
of you.” 


Food from America. 


Unfortunately, not all Korean 
orphans are as healthy and 
happy as those shown above. 
The coming winter months 
may mean starvation for many. 
Readers who wish to help may 
send donations to: 


“ORPHANAGE FUND” 
American-Korean Foundation 
345 East 46th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Knitted socks, caps and sweat- 
ers are also desperately needed. 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Sneider, who have directed 
past JOURNAL knitting drives, 
offer these new, approved ad- 
dresses to which completed 
garments may be sent: 


WoRLD CHURCH SERVICE 
CENTER 
New Windsor, Maryland 


WORLD CHURCH SERVICE 
1010 Ninth Street 
Modesto, California 


CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES— 
N.C.W.C. 

Parkway Industrial Center 
Haswell Street and 
Eastchester Road 

Bronx 1, New York 





What of Us? 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Dear Sir: Much is being said, and 
rightly so, about saving marriages that 
are at the ‘breaking point.’’ There are, 
however, quite a number of us who, 
although we honestly tried, did not suc- 
ceed in the salvation of our marriages. 

What of us? Ours is not an easy 
plight, and if anyone needs help in re- 
adjustment, we do! Most churches con- 
demn the divorcee, which makes it far 
from easy to keep purpose in one’s life 
Then, too, even if we are accepted in 
society we no longer fit into the married 
group; and if we have children, we are 
very out of place in the ‘‘single’’ group. 
Are we just misfits, period ? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Corn, Callous ant 
Bunion Pain Sto 


4 
Out come corns - | L 
and callouses 
in a hurry! 


Dr. Scholl’s 
Super-Fast 
Nerve-Deep ff 


Relief... g. ) 


Never before ~ | 2 
anything like it! ; a” 


No waiting when you use Dr. CORNS, 
Scholl’s Zino-pads! Just the SORE TOE 
pede alone on corns, callouses, 

unions, sore toes, tender spots 
give fast nerve-deep relief... 
ease new or tight shoes and 
stop corns, callouses before 
they can develop! 

Remove Corns, 
Callouses 

Used with the separate Medi- 
cations included in every box, 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads re- 
move corns, callouses one of 
the fastest ways known to 
medical science! Get a box 
today. At Drug, Shoe, Dept. 
and 5-10¢ Stores everywhere. 


D’ Scholls 


Zino-pads 


CROOKED 
TOES? 


This highly effective device 
of soft, flexible rubber — — 
Dr. Scholl’s TOE- FLEX — tends to gradua’ 
straighten crooked or overlapping toes by exerti 
an even outward pressure. Worn invisibly. Very C0, 
fortable. Sizes, Small, Medium. Large. Only 75¢ eat 
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Why Women 
Prefer 


STANBACK 





To Relieve PERIODIC PAIN) 


STANBACK is not a one ingredient formula . «+ 
STANBACK combines several medically proven 
pain relievers into one easy to take dose, that 
brings faster, more complete relief, easing anxiety 
and tension usually accompanying pain. 


Test STANBACK Snap Back with 
Against Any 


yenaceen SEY, BACK 
we ver mn 






CO CLT 


G&S 
* Guaranteed by > 


Good Housekeeping 
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NU-NAIL 


ARTIFICIAL FINGERNAIL ; 
Cover short, broken, thin sf 


—_ —_" 





with NU-NAILS. Applied inaji 
with our amazing new quick- 
ing glue. Can be worn any len, 
... polished any shade. Help ove 
come nail-biting habit. Setoft 
| 25c. At dime, drug & dept. store 
NU-NAILS CO., Dept. 12 
5251 W. Harrison, Chicago 


Also Hollywood Fingernails. 
Permanent Dubonett Rose Colo 
No polish required...396 $ 
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a So many of the clothes now worn by all of us are made of the new 
ie Miracle fibers, some of which are strong, others very delicate. To wash 
them d// safely, required a new kind of washer, one that would handle the 
| sheerest fabrics without rough action yet wash dirty. work clothes or shag 
<i rugs—and get both types super clean! 

ie The answer is Philco’s Ball Point Balance. It eliminates rough action, 
_ | provides the most thorough washing and rinsing you've ever seen. Stop 
a in at your Philco Dealer’s and see an eye-opening demonstration of the 


—} ONLY AUTOMATIC THAT WASHES ANY FABRIC, ANY LOAD! 


S Philco’s Fine Fabric Cycle takes far less time, and it’s as 
} arate Cycle for gentle as hand care... especially necessary for clothes 


INE FABRICS — fetmencs wit ast tONGER ina Phitcot 


The secret of Philco’s superiority is 


Ball Point Balance 


No cut-offs—no half-washed clothes 
No jerk—no pull—no stretch 


No harmful vibration 


Automatically adjusts to any load 





Longer washer life 


Just ove part absorbs all the operating stress 
—not a complicated system of weights, 
springs, dampers and shock absorbers. 





lovely new Miracle Fabrics !” 


Separate Cycle for 


REGULAR WASH 


Sun-A-Matic dryer. Perfect pair for better clothes care ! 


WASHABLE IN A PHILCO AUTOMATIC WASHER. 





ONE OF CLAIRE MC CARDELL’S LATEST CREATIONS, 


AN AFTERNOON ENSEMBLE THAT IS EASILY 





Because of its exclusive Ball Point Balance, Philco 


handles washable rugs, 
other bulky articles that cause 


blankets, 


bedspreads and 


“cut-offs’’—or can’t 


even be washed—in some automatics. 








» Proved by 6,500,000 typical family washings! 


Philco Ball Point Balance washer and 











at fine stores throughout the country or write to Lown Shoes, Inc., Auburn, Maine 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 

Statistics show that-divorce is on the 
increase. Certainly our efforts should 
first be concentrated on saving mar- 
riages, but isn’t it time someone helped 
and encouraged those of us who, not by 

choice, are victims of this dilemma? 

Sincerely, 
(Name Withheld) 


it Pays to Vote 


Zenderen, Holland 

Dear Editors: Regarding the high per- 

centage of Europeans who vote, did you 

know that a fine is charged of five 

guilders to every eligible Dutch voter 
who doesn’t vote? 

Yours sincerely, 
MRS. RANDOLPH WALKER 


Cautious Customer 


Franklin, New Hampshire 
Gentlemen: We have just received a 
recently mailed post card on which a 
latent but potential customer requests 
that we furnish samples as advertised in 
the September, 1901, JOURNAL. 
Intrigued by this request, we assume 
that the New England quality of con- 
servatism has somehow imbued this 
Midwesterner. He doesn’t jump to con- 
clusions; he wants to make sure that the 
people he deals with are going to be in 
business for some time. Possibly he 
doesn’t suspect what fifty-five years 
have done to the woolen industry. 
Can you tell us what we promised in 
our ad that year? 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM B. FISHER 
Franklin Mills 


> JourRNaAt editors, who answer all sorts 
of questions by mail, were happy to 
oblige the puzzled Mr. Fisher. His cus- 
tomer merely wanted to see suit ma- 
terial, which should still be very much 


in style. ED. 


Superficial Judgment 


Florence, Italy 

Dear Mr. Gould: One wonders if the 
Italian whose knowledge of the U. S. is 
gained from periodicals ever suspects 
that the reporting is in any way inade- 
quate. Or will he forever believe that: 

1. Cooking is a lost art in the U.S.; we 
eat only hamburgers and fried potatoes. 

2. College professors have no pres- 
tige—in fact, are scorned and earn so 
little that almost all find it necessary to 
have part-time jobs in other fields. 

3. The woman of America, though she 
is industrious, energetic and a good 
mother (they do give us that), completely 
dominates the home, her husband spend- 
ing much of his spare time helping her 
dry dishes and change the baby. 

4. That the Negroes all live in degrad- 
ing slum areas, are given no opportunity 
for advancement. No interest in their 
welfare is felt by the American people. 

When one becomes disturbed over 
such opinions, he asks himself, ““Are not 
Americans often guilty of the same type 
of inaccuracies in judging other coun- 
tries by what we see when abroad?” 

The answer is surely affirmative. As 
Americans newly awakened to our posi- 
tion in the area of world affairs and eager 
for source materials on the subject of 
how others live, we too have to guard 
against hasty judgment. 

If we ever hope to achieve a better 
understanding between people, cannot 
we as individuals make a start by becom- 
ing more tolerant in our opinions? 

Yours sincerely, 
GAY SCHEURER 


Oh, Shucks, Ma’am 


Normal, Illinois 
Dear Journal Editors: I've been a 
JOURNAL reader for a long time. My 
mother, a long-time devotee, used to say 
that it was the only women’s periodical 
with something to say. At first I thought 
it was an idiosyncrasy of mom’s, but it 
seems it has become one of mine—and 
I’m not about to change. Even my hus- 
band (one of these ‘‘man’s man”’ indi- 
viduals) likes to, as he says, ‘“‘just skim 
through it.”’ 
Thanks for having such a helpful, re- 
ally friendly magazine. Yours, 
LOUISE ROACH 
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the CLEANEST face cy) 
emerges froma... } 


LIQUID * J 5 


Ice helps your skin rid itse 
blackheads, blemishes, and enl 
pores the fast, EASY way! 


BUT THAT'S NOT ALL! A Liqui 
Ice mask gives your face af 
ing, cooling LIFT! You feel it 
and tighten! Like a thousand 
fingers... massaging at sa 
muscles...smoothing tiny wri 
Your skin is cleaner... more 
with deep-cleansing, 
stimulating 


LIQUID pinklee 

















$1.50 plus tax 


| 
the=spark 
that lies in 
your eye 


Why tolerate dull-looking, re 
streaked, tired-feeling eyes anoth)m 
stant? A few drops of ‘EYE. GENE, |o1 
mended by eye specialists for 0 
years, will cleanse, soothe and | ee 
your eyes in seconds. 

Safe, sure EY E-GENE® with 
Lexatol is a combination eye { 
bath and lotion—crystal- 
clear and stainless. Celeb- 
rities use EYE-GENE daily. 
Why don’t you? In handy 
dropper bottles—60c and $1 
at all drug counters. Also 
available in Canada. 








caiet Onn or EYE DROPS 
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S* Guaranteed by: "as 
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at girdles have always tried to do..... 
Warners STA-FLAT does! 


Here’s how simple little springlets 
change the way a girdle works 


See how flexible they are! This is exactly 
what happens when you bend, breathe, sit. 
No poking, no discomfort ever again! 


pan) 
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| See how elastic they are! When you move, 
| they move with you; then spring back into 
| shape. You're flat... and you stay flat! 





See how they’re attached at just one point, 
to float—to move freely ... to give control 
where you need it: tummy, waist, midriff. 
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ese siinple springlels flatten and flatter; 


yel move as flexibly as you do. 


TILL Now, you've had to choose between the girdle 
that kept you flat, and the girdle that gave you com- 
fort. But sudde nly, Warner’s brings you a c omple tely 
different easy way to glamour— thr ugh the most im- 


portant advance in virdle design since elastic. 


How bors WARNER’S do ail this ? With the exclusive 
STA-FLAT® springlets which you see in action on this 
page. These springy rings are fastened in the girdle’s 
front pane |. so they float free sly. 

Put ON A WARNER girdle with STA-FLAT. See how, 
suddenly, you have not merely the pinpoint control 


of boning—or the limited control of fabric alone—but 
a firmine of a far greater area, with utter freedom. 
MADE IN ONE, two, or three circlets, for varying 
degrees of control. Now in over 20 Warner girdles 
and corselettes priced from $7.50 to $35.00. At-the 
nicest stores here and in Canada. 

#952-953. Triple STA-FLAT front with strong leno elastic sides 
ae stretching satin elastic back. , hite or pink. $16.50. The 
bra, our famous all-elastic A;LURE® #1045 at $3.95. 














Look for this 
special package 
in your store. 
ENTER 
TODAY! 
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TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD of “16 TONS” fame, says: 


"Your big opportunity to win — 


16 TONS of MON 


GRAND PRIZE 


“You're always a winner 
with new pink Dreft”’ 


—says TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD. 






HANDS STAY SMOOTH AND DISHES DAZZLE 
when you switch to pink Dreft. Those lotion-soft 
suds give you real beauty-care mildness— yet 
Dreft gets even sticky roasting pans dazzling-clean 
the fastest way ever. (And inside each special 
package, you get a contest entry blank!) 


SLIPCOVERS, LINGERIE, WOOLEN BLANKETS AND 
BABY DIAPERS wash so beautifully in pink Dreft, 
you'll think of dozens of lines for your Contest 
jingle! Here at last is thorough cleaning with new 
beauty-care safety, right in your washing machine, 
for all your nice things! Try pink Dreft today. 


More Dreft contest news on the Tennessee Ernie Ford Show. 
Tune in NBC-TV, Monday through Friday. 


EY ST, ST, Sp 


ENTER TODAY! 


Add last line to rhyme with ‘see”’ of the following jingle: 
Keep Dreft by the washer. Keep Dreft by the sink. 
Its lotion-soft suds clean quick as a wink. 
And nothing leaves hands so pretty to see 
Mail with Dreft 
box top to 


Dreft, Dept. L, Box 63, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Print your Name 


Street 


urles must 
tmarked City 


midnight 


= Zone __ re State 


1,196? Dealer’s Name 


& Address 











td 


(16 TONS OF PENNIES! Don’t worry! Payment will be made by check.) 


10 seconp prizes 1G TONS of FORD CARS | 


A New Ford Fordor Fairlane V-8 Sedan 











GIANT EXTRA PRIZES SIG OQ EXTRA 


for each winner whose entry includes a giant-size pink Dreft box top. 


EASY RULES MAKE IT FUN! 


1. On an official entry blank (there's 
one on this page and inside each special 
Dreft Contest package) print or plainly 
write your last line to the jingle on the 
blank. (Sample last line: “It even cuts 
grease fast as one, two, three’’—or “For 
duds and for dishes, it’s Dreft for me!’’) 


2. Print your name and address plainly 
and mail, together with a pink Dreft box 
top, to Dreft, Dept. L, Box 63, Cincinnati 
1, Ohio. Enter as often as you wish. Each 
entry must include a Dreft box top. All 
entries must be postmarked before mid- 
night, January 31, 1957, and received by 
February 14, 1957. 


3. Entries will be judged for originality, 
rhythm, and aptness of thought. Judges’ 
decision final. Only one prize awarded 


to any one person. Duplicate prizes in 
case of tie. No entries will be returned. 
Entries, contents and ideas therein be- 
long unqualifiedly to Procter & Gamble 
for any and all purposes. Except for in- 
cidental help from family and friends, 
each entry must be wholly the work of the 
person in whose name it is submitted, and 
will be disqualified for outside profes- 
sional or compensated help. 


4. Any resident of the Continental United 
States (including Alaska) and Hawaii may 
compete except employees of Procter & 
Gamble, its advertising agencies and 
their families. Contest subject to all Goy- 
ernment regulations. Winners will be 
notified by mail. Winner lists will be 
available on request approximately two 


months after close of contest. 
©)1956 THE PROCTER & GAMBLE co, 











PRADIOACTINVITY 
“AND 
BPHE HUMAN 


LADIES’ HOME 


RACE 


It adds up to General MacArthur’s 
contention that all war 
and preparation for war should 


be universally stopped. 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


PHILADELPHI 








L’AMAZONE ET TONNEAU. 

Lithograph by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
(French School, 1864-1901). Size 914” x 1114”. 
The artist, with his aristocratic background, 
was thoroughly at home among the sporting 
set in France, and made numerous 

drawings of horses and racing. 
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ssuance of the preliminary report of the 

Genetics Committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences is one of the most 
important events of the year. 

Genetics is a branch of biology dealing 
with the transmission of characteristics 
from generation to generation. These traits 
are transmitted via the genes—hence the 
word “genetics.” 

Every cell of the body contains a great 
collection of genes passed down from many 
ancestors. The most important of these are 
the germ cells in the reproductive organs of 
men and women. These “‘genes” are strung 
like beads on a string to form threads called 
chromosomes. Every child upon conception 
inherits a set of twenty-four from each par- 
ent and their ancestors. Later, as the embryo 
develops and the child grows, cells divide 
and the body changes naturally. But in 
general the genes do not. If a gene changes, 
the change is called a mutation. Its altered 
form is duplicated in every subsequent cell 
division. It will affect other body cells, and 
affect the person without being passed on 
to progeny. But a mutant gene in a sperm 
or egg will be passed on. 

The science of genetics is employed by 
every trained agriculturist and cattle breeder. 
Improved environment can improve a child, 
a horse, a cow or a plant. It cannot make 
even an average child out of an idiot, or a 
race horse from the descendant of plodding 
nags, or produce prize cattle. The basic 
factor determining all organic nature is 
heredity, transmitted in the genes we in- 
herit. The great advances that have been 
made in plant production and animal hus- 
bandry have been by selective breeding to 
produce better and stronger genes. 

The report we are reviewing is not a 
Government document. (It was undertaken 
by the academy with Government ay proval.) 
Its authors, being scientists, are extremely 
cautious in presenting their findings. They 
are aware that genetical research has not 
gone far enough in this field to warrant 
precise, detailed, statistical conclusions. 

What is, therefore, the more remarkable 
about the report is the wnanimity on the 
basic question: Are radiations from radio- 
active substances, such as radium, employed 
in medical diagnosis and treatment or re- 
leased into the atmosphere by atomic ex- 
plosions or encountered in atomic-energy 
plants and laboratories—are these radia- 
tions humanly harmful? 

The unanimous answer is that they are 
harmful. Harmful in the most enduring and 
incurable way. Overexposure by persons of 
child-begetting or conceiving age to any 
high-energy radioactive materials brings 
about changes or “‘mutations” of the genes 
through which all physical and mental 
traits are transmitted. Asking themselves 
the question: ““What is ‘overexposure’ ?” 
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they answer, “‘A// exposure that can con- 
ceivably be avoided.” 

The scientists have made an enormous 
effort, in presenting their report, to avoid 
the use of technical terms familiar only to 
trained biologists. They want the report to 
be read by as many citizens of this and 
presumably of other lands as can master its 
contents. Although argument and tone are 
not alarmist, one recognizes that the authors 
are profoundly concerned. They repeat over 
and over the above-mentioned basic con- 
clusion: 


“It is a plain fact that radiations pene- 
trating the bodies of human beings are 
undesirable. Even small amounts of radia- 
tion have the power to injure the hereditary 
materials. . . . Predictably for the large 
average, these [radioactive] materials, dis- 
integrating, emit gamma rays. ... These can 
produce chemical and biological changes in 
the tissue they transverse.” 


They argue: 1—Radiation produces mu- 
tations and mutations affect hereditary 
traits; 2—Practically all radiation-induced 
mutations with effects large enough to be 
detected are harmful; 3—Only a small part 
of the harm appears in the first generation, 
but it persists from generation to generation 
and in the long run will tip the scales 
against some descendant; 4—“‘There is no 
minimum amount of radiation dose... which 
must be exceeded before harmful mutations 
occur.” 

Genetic damage is cumulative, they say. 
Increased exposure to radiation by people 
of child-begetting or conceiving age might 
so raise the death rate and lower the birth 
rate that the population would decline and 
eventually perish. 


“We are at present extremely uncertain 
as to the level of this fatal threshold for a 
human population. This is one reason why 
we must be cautious about increasing the 
total amount of radiation.”’ The mutations 
produced are “‘generally harmful” and ‘‘can- 
not be escaped.” 


Mutation of genes goes on all the time, 
caused by factors outside human control. 
Some of them are even valuable. But in 
general the greater their number, the less 
the chance of longevity, robust reproduc- 
tion and mental and physical vigor. 

Mutant genes, I have heard, may produce 
a genius. But geniuses rarely produce gen- 
iuses; they are themselves ‘“‘sports,” and 
their children are usually average, or even 
subaverage. 

And Nature is not concerned for the 
individual but for the race. Left to the 
operations of Nature, the physically fit 
would survive CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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Now in Canada, too! 








Back-to-School Slate Cake. Frost oblong 13 x 9” Betty Crocker White Cake, using Betty Crocker Chocolate Fuds 


Frosting Mix. ‘Chalk marks'': mix Y/4 cup confectioners’ sugar, 1 tbsp. warm milk; draw with toothpick. Frame: peppermint stich 


"| guarantee a perfect cake 


every time you bake 


cake...after cake...after cake!” 

















































Double Chocolate Dessert. 
Warm cupcakes 'n sauce! Use Betty 
Crocker Chocolate Devils Food Cake 
and Chocolate Fudge Frosting Mixes 
for this treat. See package recipes. 
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The first day of school—that’s a mighty big moment 
ina young life—remember? And it’s an extra-wonderful 
Mother who celebrates the great occasion properly .. . 
with a back-to-school Slate Cake, for instance. 


iverybody’s back from vacation now — and who'll 
plan the first get-together? Why don’t you? Make it 
an after-dinner party. Serve coffee ’n cake... Mocha- 
Date Layer Cake would be nice. It’s a brand-new 
recipe, so you ll be the first in town to serve it! 





Birthday Doll. Cut doll’s skirt and 
z legs from a candy orange slice; use 
: gumdrops for arms, head. Use Betty 


Ask the girls for a friendly, gossipy lunch, and find 
out what’s new in town. Serve a pretty salad and Ginger ; 

Gems—little hot ’n heavenly muffins made with Betty cot rs, a ae oe Cake, ree 
Crocker Gingerbread Mix. You just add water. —_—_____ Te ee Mee er ee 





On a rainy day, when there’s a chill in the air, give 
your spirits a lift. Bake a cake! Reach for a box of 
Betty Crocker Cake Mix. Yow ll get a my-how-high! 
... my-how-light! ... just-plain-perfect cake every 
time. Because our mixes are a perfect blending of the 
same good ingredients you'd choose, like Softasilk 
Cake Flour, and pure vegetable shortening. You add 
fresh eggs, so your cake will have a truly homemade, 
ee fresh taste. Let it rain, let it pour—there’ll be sunny 
smiles at your dinner table tonight! 





Yes, all our Betty Crocker Mixes—Cake, Frosting, Brownies, Date Bars, Pie 
Crust, Answer Cake—are guaranteed to come out perfect, or send the box top to Betty 
Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back. 


Betty Crocker Answer Cake. 
Devils Food Cake Mix, Fudge Frosting 
Mix, baking pan —all in 1 package. 
Trim with gay nonpareil ‘polka dots." 
Mocha-Date Cake. Yellow Cake, 

new Angel Fluff Frosting Mix. Add 1 am if Ginger Gems. Serve these piping- 
tbsp. instant coffee to each. Filling: oa hot with lots of butter! Recipe's on 
cook till thickened, 1 cup chopped the Betty Crocker Gingerbread Mix 
dates, 1/3 cup sugar, 1/3 cup water. package. Easy? You just add water! 


Inside-Out Lunch Box Cake. 
Bake Betty Crocker Chocolate Malt 
Cake Mix in 2loaf pans, 8%2x4V/ox2Vo"", 
for 35 to 40 min. 350°. Frosting mix: 
new Betty Crocker Chocolate Malt. 


— -_ 
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makes soal) coffee 


fo your taste... 


The all-new Universal Coffeematic gives you the pride of owning 
America’s most popular coffeemaker and the pleasure of 
enjoying perfect coffee day after day. With the Flavor-Selector, 
you choose the strength you prefer. Coffeematic does the 


rest automatically . . . quickly brews to perfection, 


signals when ready and keeps your coffee at ideal serving 
temperature. Discover real coffee . . . make it Ae 
next time in a Universal Coffeematic. from fy 


Ten-cup model shown, $29.95. In copper, $32.95. 


UNIVERSAL makes things easier...automatically 


wip ory | 


MIXABLEND TOASTAMAGIC FRYING PAN STEAM 'N DRY IRON 











LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
and the unfit perish, and a balance be struck. 
Modern man rejects this cruel selectivity; 
and, indeed, much of human progress is 
due to interference with the laws of Na- 
ture. But this report reminds us that there 
are definite limits to such interference. A 
law of compensation also operates: a great 
advance in one field may bring ghastly re- 
cessions in another; miraculous cures for 
one disease—physical or social—may create 
new and possibly worse diseases. Any in- 
quiring and philosophical mind can observe 
this fact. 

But of all the interferences with Nature, 
the most radical in history to date has been 
the discovery of atomic fission, with every- 
thing that follows from it, including its 
effect on war. 

The general staffs of the great powers are 
producing atomic weapons of many varie- 
ties. Yet even military men are afraid to use 
them. Neither they nor the atomic scientists 
are positive what their ultimate effects would 
be. They know how large an area would be 
fatally infected by the dropping of a single 
H-bomb, and can estimate how many mil- 
lions of people would probably perish. But 
neither they nor the geneticists can estimate 
exactly what increase in radioactivity let 
loose would bring a whole population to- 
ward ghastly decline or even ultimate ex- 
tinction. They cannot measure what “‘dose”’ 
would bring this about. They can only say 
that any increased dose should be avoided. 

And, in fact, the geneticists do not even 
discuss the possibilities of the result of an 
atomic war as though the idea were too 
alarming to be contemplated. They confine 
themselves to the effects of the present 
weapon testing and its possible increase, to 
laboratory effects, and even the excessive 
use of X rays in medical diagnoses. 

They carefully avoid making political or 
social decisions or recommendations. They 
admit that not all risks can be eliminated. 
No one can “precisely evaluate considera- 
tions of national economic strength and 
defense, and international relations.” 

One passage in the report particularly 
attracted my attention. It suggested that 
some people (presumably among the experts 
themselves) think we should not worry ex- 
cept about the immediate present, assuming 
that science will discover ways to prevent 
or offset the damage. That, if I may say so, 
is only too characteristic of our times, with 
its enormous emphasis upon the happiness 
of the living individual, and upon the pres- 
ent. ‘Let the future take care of itself.” 

But no great nation or civilization has 
ever survived so shallow a view. National 
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By ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH 


Him that I love I wish to be 


Free: 


Free as the bare top twigs of tree, 


Pushed up out of the fight 


Of branches, struggling for the light, 


Clear of the darkening pall, 
Where shadows fall— 

Open to the golden eye 

Of sky; 


Free as a gull 

Alone upon a single shaft of air, 
Invisible there, 

Where 

No man can touch, 

No shout can reach, 

Meet 


No stare; 


© 1956 by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. From the book, ‘“‘ The Unicorn, 
and Other Poems,” soon to be published by Pantheon Books, Inc. 
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economic strength, defense and inte: 4 
relations are, or should be, construct, 
the preservation of generations that ; 
yet unborn. 

All war is a biological monstrosity, 
selects the young and the fittest ma 
endure its severest hazards. War le 
unfit in safer places, often to breed 
generation. No one has estimated 
estimate the biological damage inf 
two wars within one generation. In me 
wars, where there are no safe front 
biological damage is vastly increas 
with the use of “conventional wea 
But these, although they may elimin) 
large part of the best human material! 
not pollute the biological inheritan 
future generations. This is the 
opened by the atomic age. A crop ¢ 
lost, but polluted seed persists, prod 
more polluted seed, on and on. Before 
fact all others dwarf into relative insi 
cance. * 

The geneticists have made cautio 
ommendations. 

Physicians should slow down on th 
of X rays on people of child-begetti 
conceiving age. Records should be ke 
every individual showing his accumt 
lifetime exposure, for the genetic effect 
cumulative. They do not wear off. Ace 
the fact that all of us are continually r 
ing 4-5 roentgen units from natural ¢ 
no one should receive more than 30 t 
the age of thirty, or more than 50 und 
age of forty. Techniques for monite 
world-wide fall-out from atomic tes 
Should be improved, as should mea 
ments for the storage of radiation in 
stratosphere. Records should be kept: 
dumpings of radioactive materials ir 
ocean. An international body should se 
safe standards for the marine and 
posal of radioactive materials as 
possible based on current knowledge. 

Research should be greatly expan 
all biological fronts concerning the to) 
levels of radioactivity on human and 
food. Sites for various atomic fa 
should be selected for biological sui 
Safety devices for the control of ace 
power surges in reactors should be foun 
improved. | 

But when all is said, we come back to) 
grave advice of Gen. Douglas MacArt 
uttered months ago: All war and prep 
tion for war should be universally sto 
There should be total, universal and sity 
taneous disarmament. 

All that requires, however, is a gré 
improved human race, prepared to wagi 
struggles by nonviolent means. i 
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Free as a spear 

Of grass, 

Lost in the green 
Anonymity 

Of a thousand seen 
Piercing, row on row, 
The crust of earth, 
With mirth, 
Through to the blue, 
Sharing the sun 
Although, 

Circled, each one, 

In his cool sphere 

Of dew. 


Him that I love, I wish to be 
Free— 


Even from me. 











Beautifully waxed furniture can 
be yours without rubbing. Just 
apply Pride, let dry, wipe lightly. 


As you whisk away the haze, 
you'll see a gleaming finish of 
genuine wax. One that won’t trap 
lint and dust the way oily pol- 
ishes do. A finish that stays 
shining bright for weeks without 
constant attention. All this with- 
out rubbing—or the name isn’t 
Johnson’s Pride. 


Get either the handy 8-ounce or 
thrifty 16-ounce size today! 


“Pride” and “Johnson's” are registered trademarks of 
S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 





...for the richest, longest 
lasting wax luster 
ever seen on furniture! 


youve 
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Even if you don’t quite meet 
Hollywood standards, you’re mighty 
photogenic in a Ship’n Shore! 
They’re the prettiest blouses you 
could pick to wear, regardless 

of price. To prove it, the fine 
broadcloth above, pampered with 
boutique pin-tucks and faggoting... 


rating superlative notices at 3.98 


Other wash-beautiful Ship’n Shores: 
Showing card sense: tab-collar paisley 
print broadcloth, 2.98 

Little cut-ups: cat’n fiddle embroidered 
broadcloth, sizes 3 to 6x, 2.50 
twin-pocket cotton faille, sizes 7 to 14, 2.98 


Many more children’s blouses, from 1.98 


Ship n Shore 


blouses 









































“Now let’s see how we stand. I opened. Mrs. Halcombe said Ellen Griswold 
looked particularly unattractive Friday afternoon. My wife said, ‘That awful two- 
piece suit with the gusset!’ Bolton checked. Mrs. Denton said that Ellen Griswold 
must have spent all of a hundred dollars on it. Halcombe raised two dollars. Mrs. 
Bolton said that if it cost more than thirty-nine fifty, she was robbed... .” 


A good biography is easier to find 
than a good autobiography, which 
by its very nature is bound to be self- 
conscious. But I have one this time 
that is all one could ask: 


HIGH, WIDE AND LONESOME, by 
Hal Borland (Lippincott). Few men 
living have seen real pioneering America. 
But when Hal Borland’s father went out 
to Northeastern Colorado to homestead, 
although it was in the years 1910—15, the 
Borlands saw the West as the families of 
the mid-nineteenth century must have 
seen it—the lonely prairies, the wild 
animals, the hardships, the excitement. 
In terms of social history, as Hal Borland 
says, he lived close to 150 years—simply 
because he grew up on an island of 
isolation in the West. It all ended with 
World War I, the collapse of the sheep 
ranges and the arrival of more settlers. 


RING LARDNER, by Donald Elder 
(Doubleday), is probably a far truer 
record of the man than Lardner himself 
ever could have made, a well-written’ 
biography, an appreciation and true 
evaluation of one of the brilliant figures 
of our time. 


THE MAN WHO LIVED TWICE, by 
Eric Barnes (Scribner), is about almost 
as interesting a figure, though not quite 
so objectively handled. It is the life— 
the two lives—of Edward Sheldon, popu- 
lar playwright, author of Salvation Nell 
and Romance, either of which will bring 
a nostalgic tear to the eye of the con- 
siderably older generation. 


Sheldon was helplessly crippled at a 
comparatively early age, and lived the 
second half of his life in bed, went blind, 
couldn't move, yet kept in close touch with 
the world and the worldly. Scarcely an 
actor or actress of any renown but went 
to Ned Sheldon for advice. His bedroom, 
high over Park Avenue, became a refuge 
for the troubled, and a rendezvous for the 
wits, 

















. singing when ridin or walkin: hardly 




















For your poker-playing friends, th 
DEALER’S CHOICE, an amusing co 
tion of stories edited by Jerry D. 
(A.S. Barnes, 232 Madison Ave., 
16). Read Benchley’s “‘Ladies Wild” 
Franklin P. Adams’ ““Women Can't 
Poker” and Russel Crouse’s “How 
to Play Poker.” By that time, no mé 
how good at the game you think you 
if youre a woman you will chang 
bridge. e 


How a man looks to his serva 
portraiture at its most ungarnisl 
I suppose, so that an account of 
Thomas Jefferson looked to one o 
household slaves becomes a collect 
item. Isaac Jefferson lived at Moi 
cello from 1775 until 1824, two yé 
before Jefferson’s death. In 1840, wi 
he was in his seventies, he told 
recollections to Charles Campbel 
Virginia historian, who wrete th 
down. 


For many years the manuscript la} 
the library of the University of Virgi)| 
Once before, it was printed, in a schol 
edition which sold out at once. Now 
out again, this time in more popt 
form: MEMOIRS OF A MONTICEI 
SLAVE (Univ. of Va. Press). It is sh| 
naive, honest: “Mr. Jefferson alw 





him anywhar out doors but what he \ 
a-singin: had a fine clear voice.”. | 
“Mr. Jefferson never would have less ti ; 
eight covers at dinner—if nobody at tay 
but hisself—plenty of wine, best old } 
tigua rum and cider.” . . . “Old Ma: { 
very kind to servants.” i 
° i 
Most people are curious about wW| 
goes on in the cloister. And here it|f 
described in exact detail in a no 
THE NUN’S STORY (Little Bro 
Atlantic), by Kathryn Hulme, 
does for the nun what Thomas Mé 
did for the Trappist monk, with 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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l|-cay color that 
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At last an all-day lipstick that never has that 
flat, been-on-since-morning look! Fabulous new INNER GLOW lipstick 
glows with soft, shimmering color—and it glows on and on and on! 
It’s so brilliant, so long-lasting, so glowingly new and different you'll 
never use any other lipstick again! 

INNER GLOW actually puts a dew-soft, transparent color-guard on 
your lips! [It’s the new secret of lips that stay velvety-soft and moist 
—of radiance that lasts without a letdown all the livelong day! 


79o¢ PLUS TAX 


rASHMERE BOUQUET COSMETICS...‘ 


eeeeevoeoeveeeosveeeeee6e@ 





7 INNER GLOW COLORS 


RHYTHM-IN-RED—bDlue-red 
PINK PLUM—deep pink 
LOOK-OUT RED—true-red 
PINK-A-BOO—rosy pink 
TROPIC SUN—golden red 
PEACH-OF-A-PINK—rosy coral 
CORAL—bDright coral 


all Hout Caray edt 
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STOLEN BY 
DRY SKIN-YOUR 
YOUNG, FRESH 





LOOK! 


} 


Woodbury skin scientists develop 
remarkable cream to combat the look 
of age caused by dry skin 


by Edith Macaulay, 
Beauty Authority 


Take stock of your skin — what do you 
see? Tiny dry lines threatening its 
smoothness? Cruel little age revealers 
. your mouth... 
your forehead? What a helpless feel- 
ing it is — yet fortunately, now, not 


hopeless! 


around your eyes... 


For Woodbury skin scientists have 


created a superb formula— Woodbury 
Dry Skin Cream — your best invest 
ment to combat this aging look. It is 
extra-rich in beauty-giving lanolin 








Dry lines around eyes fade 


— begin to melt away 





(nature’s own 
“double” for 
the natural oils 





of your skin) eaieg 3 
and in four > Woodbury N 
other special ! a a " 
skin softeners. Ry SKIn 
Woodbury Dry cect 
Skin Cream —_—_! 


gives long 
range benefits as well as quick beauty 
dividends with faithful, daily use. 
Penetrates deeply — softens skin mirac- 
ulously. Unlike other creams that work 
only on the surface, Woodbury con- 
tains a wonder-working ingredient that 
carries the rich benefits deeper than 
ever before. Parched, flaky, dry skin 
freshens — tiny dry lines seem to melt 
away — dullness brightens. You feel as 
though you've shed years. And you 
look it, too! ; ; 
Use Woodbury Dry Skin Cream 
faithfully every day! 25¢ to $1 plus tax. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
difference that the nun, in this case a 
strong-minded intellectually developed 
woman, has uncertainties. She never 
questions the rule of the order, nor re- 
ligion—only herself. In six years as a 
White Sister in the Belgian Congo she 
seems to have found happiness in dedi- 
cated service. But once back in Belgium 
(for she was a Belgian), with the war and 
the Germans, patriotism gets the better 
of her and she leaves the convent to work 
as nurse for the Underground. 


TOMORROW AND TOMORROW AND 
TOMORROW and other essays, by Al- 
dous Huxley (Harpers), is without a 
doubt profound, intellectual, philosophi- 
cal. But it is also witty. Nearly every essay 
lures you on with an easy start. Cleanli- 
ness, for instance—from a philosophical 
point of view. Huxley says that a con- 
temporary poet has urged his readers not 
to make love to those who wash too 
much. That’s Auden. Tolstoi, he says, 
was also for the unwashed, on the 
grounds of the undesirable political con- 
sequences of cleanliness in high places 





“One thing you’ve got to say 
for the little woman, she keeps 
this place as neat as a pin.”’ 





and dirt among the poor. Gandhi, on the 
other hand, urged nonbathers to keep 
clean. Brotherhood as he saw it was to 
be achieved by building privies and 
scrubbing floors. 


Huxley goes on to Travel, the Infinite, 
Canned Fish and Mother’s Day, all dis- 
cussed with distinction. 


MEN AND GARDENS, by Nan Fair- 
brother (Knopf), isa rare book about the 
English, and, though not a deliberately 
personal account, a charming revelation 
of personality. 


One of the best of the season’s biog- 
raphies is disguised as a rousing novel: 
THE KING OF PARIS, by Guy Endore, 
about Alexandre Dumas and Dumas 
fils. (Simon & Schuster.) 


Catholics in particular will be glad to 
read A CARDINAL’S COURAGE, by 
George Shuster (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy)—the best book to date about 
Cardinal Mindzenty. 


The child of today is apparently in- 
formed beyond his years. WORLD BOOK 
OF GREAT INVENTIONS, by Jerome S. 
Meyer (World Publishing Co.), is de- 
signed for teen-agers with an interest in 
mechanics and science, covers the Me- 
chanical Age, the Internal Combustion 
Engine, the Age of Electricity; the story 
of printing, optics, the typewriter, sewing 
machine, photography; generators, mo- 
tors, the vacuum tube! 


LADIES' HOME jig 


atl ee 


WITH NATURAL ! 
By Al cee Nena io ae 


PRO means 

protection— every 

nylon-bristled PRO 

tooth brush has 

natural self-sterilizing 

action. Get either 

famous PRO Tufted, 

Sila tele MT -t 1a) 

Lael mel me 

or PRO “59” with soft, 

multiple bristles for gentle 

eMule tol: [Oe tem st) 
for all the family. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH Ci 


Pale 


Always carry Tums for top-speed 
relief of acid distress. No mixing, 
no waiting. Take Tums anywhere. 








Sell NEW EXCLUSIVE 25 for $125 
TALL CHRISTMAS CARDS 





EXCLUSIVE “Gold Luxury” Assortment pays 
you big 7Sc profit on every $1.25 box—$75.00 | 
on 100. Make more with other Christmas EX- 
CLUSIVES:—big selection Name-Imprinted | 
Cards; TALL Card, 21 in $1 box; 4-in-1 ‘‘Sim- | 
ply Colossal” Box; Gift WRAPS BY-THE- | #50 cay 
YARD, 56 ft. roll; sensational new Gift Novel pie 
ties; over 250 money-makers. You mae high- an 
est profits plus EXTRA CASH BONUS. Money- 
bac t ( siapantes assures you up to 20c more profit unt en 
per box. EXTRA SAMPLES AT 10c, other sur- Guaranteed 
Good Houseke 


prises. Send coupon for Free Trial samples NOW 
\tor 1 
1 CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN “2s 
‘ 1400 State Ave., Dept. K-37, Cincinnati 14, Oh 
Please send money-making kit of 5 boxes| 
approval. FREE Personalized Samples 4 
FREE offers. 


FREE OFFER! °°” 
POP-UP TOASTER I Address 
Salt & Pepper Set I ¢ ‘ 
for prompt action 1 City & State 
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A completely soft shoe with Naturalizer’s beautiful fit 
maxed purnp 
) / 


Soft calfskin with a custom look and feel. 
Naturalizer’s new flexible pump 
with all the superb fitting qualities 
and heel-to-toe cork cushioning, that make 


your foot feel so good. 


Shoes Illustrated 


$1199 


Other styles, 
$9.95 to $12.95 


Higher Denver West 
and Canada 


: 
+ & 
7 Shoe co 








Naturalizer Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. Also manu- 
factured in Canada by Perth Shoe 
Company, Ltd., Perth, Ontario. 


& 
4 0 


he shoe with the beautiful fit 














Miss Clelia Pinza and her father, the internationally famous basso, Mr. 
Ezio Pinza, star of the forthcoming Broadway play “A Very Special Baby” 


“Tes a father’s privilege to give 


his daughter her sterling silver’ 


tito Linza and his lovely daughter Clelia 


ler beautiful sterling silver will always 
mean something very special to Clelia 
Pinza... because she and her father chose 
it together. The brilliant modern pattern 
they were both charmed with—new 
Silver Rose* in Heirloom* Sterling. 

Did you realize you could start your 
Heirloom Sterling service, now, with 
the new “Six-plus-One” place setting 
for as little as $32.50? And the lovely 
“Dinner-for-Four,” $99.73... the superb 
“Dinner-for-Eight,” $199.50! 
*Trade Marks. Copyright 1956, Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N.Y. 


Federal Tax included in all prices 


LADIES’ 


HEIRLOOM STERLING ~* 


CREATED IN THE DESIGN STUDIOS OF ONEIDA LTD, SILVERSMITHS 


HOME J4 fy 
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Srart chefs do it.... 





ie ‘3s 
nO ad u 
9° Ips, gravies, salad dressings, 
ipies and desserts! For years 
tura’s been indispensable 
inks—you'll find it’s irresist- 
dn foods, as well. 


ANGOSTUpa 


AROMATIC BITTERS 





arbe 


much tastier, 
crispier—brush on 


MPEIAN 


Pure Virgin Imported 


Strous “‘new"’ floors 


h Fabulon! Dries in 
nutes, lasts for years. 
in of a famous bowl- 
¥ alley finish, Fabulon 
“}ver needs waxing or 
ubbing! 
hd 10c for 24-page manual 
low to Finish Wood Floors’. 
Perce & Stevens Chemical Corp. 
$12 Ohio St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 








Herewith some of our readers’ recent 
woes... have you any you'd like to 
get off your chest? Tell us. ED, 


Do you remember how friendly and 
helpful and human we all were during 
World War IT? Even rationing, standing 
in line, grief and tension could not de- 
stroy the basic good nature of people 
banded together in a common crisis. 
Why doesn’t that spirit of accepting and 
giving carry over to peacetime? Does it 
take the threat of death and destruction 
to make people nice? N.P.K. 

New York City 

e 


T would like to see mailboxes that can be 
worked with one hand—instead of hav- 
ing to put down your parcels to fish out 
your letter, open the slot and deposit it! 
LAURA ETZ 

Hinsdale, Illinois 


Why don’t men walk out of an elevator 
first, ahead of a woman, when there isa 
wall of twelve of them between the 
front and the one woman in the back? 
It seems ridiculous for her to have to 
slim through them, after which they file 
quietly out like Brown's cows. 
MARGUERITE L. SMITH 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Oh, give us, please, 
a garbage can 
That can resist 
a canine fan. 
G.H.E. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


One of the things which annoy me most 
is the strident advertising that blasts 
from radio and TV, interrupting any- 
thing and everything, disturbing the 
mood of plays, cheapening music, de- 
stroying continuity, color and enjoy- 
ment. It’s gone so far that any day I ex- 
pect to hear: ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread—and speaking of bread, folks, why 
don’t you rush right out and get a loaf 
of that Good Blank Bread? And forgive 
us our trespasses ——’’ I do have my 
own private remedy. Whenever a com- 
mercial offends me, the sponsor’s name 
goes on a list—and I do not buy his 
product, ever any more. It may not make 
much difference to him, but it gives me 
the very real feeling that I am striking a 
blow for freedom. I recommend it to 
Ou: KATE N. CLINTON 

Greensboro, North Carolina 


And from another reader: Why not 
“pay” television so we'll be free of all 
this? ED. 

e 


There’s no place like home, but why 
can’t we import some of Europe’s good 
manners? For instance, the way Lon- 
doners queue to board buses. And why 
can't all our long-distance trains have 
“first’’ and ‘‘second”’ sittings and num- 


bered table sittings in the diners? 


SUE RODGERS 
Washington, D.C. 


I cannot sland to see women with metal 
pin curlers under a bandanna in public. 
FURIOUS 

Paoli, Pennsylvania 


Mothers of America, unite against the 
bad manners of our college set! Make 
them clean up the kitchen before they 
set out late in the evening. And don’t 
let the ones who walk away without say- 
ing good night come back again. You 
may want your house to be popular with 
the young, but it’s an insult to your 
home (and an act of cowardice) to equate 
yourself with the kitchen linoleum! 
NAME WITHHELD 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Ltni Lb, Things Mestwe tail te, “Wel 


ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU MOVE LONG-DISTANCE 


~) Whether it’s lovely crystal... an antique desk... a handsome clock 
...or a precious heirloom...every family has treasured possessions 
that need special care on long-distance moves. Not only is Mayflower 
Long-Distance Moving Service planned to provide the utmost care for 
these valuables, but for a// your belongings, as well. Mayflower’s scien- 
tific methods of packing and experienced van operators, equipped with 
the world’s finest moving facilities, make your move easy and safe. 
Wherever you may be moving you'll appreciate the care and peace of 


mind you get from Mayflower Long-Distance Moving Service. 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower Service is available through selected warehouse agents throughout 
the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under 
Moving in the classified section of your telephone directory. In your community 
he is a reputable source of storage, local moving and packing services for your household 
goods. Call him next time! 





NATION-WIDE 
FURNITURE MOVERS 





: 2 Z a =e (p é : . 
Ct Uncle 7 nde long-dedlititee FHOCOWMG.. SCWUE 








STRAWFLOWER . .. DELICATE BLOOMS ON BALLERINA MIST 


BALLERINA’ Sas 3 


says such nice things about you 


Heavenly dinnerware for your finest table. The clean sophisticated shape, so 
unmistakably Ballerina. The misty blue-green color, not just on the surface, 
but all the way through. The delicate floral designs, so lifelike you’ll match 
them with the living blossoms. And—smart hostess!—the permanent finish that 
will never scratch or fade. Set your table with Ballerina Mist. It says such nice 


things about you! Services for 2 and 4, $5.95 to $8.95. (Slightly higher West) 


UNIVERSAL POTTERIES, INCORPORATED: =< (CARMORK LDC r 
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EVERGLADES 


BABY'S BREATH 


WHITE ORCHID 


BUTTERFLY 





















































BAMA 

‘gon )rdware Company, Inc. 
1 _Dennis Housewares 
*Mabama Mercantile Co. 


-/?lumbing & Hdwe. Co. 

_Busch Jewelry Co. 
e e App liance & Furn. Co. 
h’s Credit euely Co. 
andard Sales Company 
Stewart Variety Store 
.. Trico Inc. 


Payne Hardware Co. 

7 bi Hardware Co. 
. Andrews Supply Co. 
ird Hdw. & Supply Co. 
‘er & Co., Dept. Store 
ure & Equipment Co. 
_Sheffields Dept. Store 
Howard Jewelry Co. 

Bedsole Dry Goods Co. 
Allen & Jamison Co. 


IZONA 
_.Dougias Furniture 
Linquists 


Levy’ S 


ie. Gus Blass Co. 
. .Pfeifer’s of Arkansas 


.. Hostetler Hardware 
_Arnold Furniture Co. 

IS eos Cordies 
Sie... Dohrmann’s 
me Furniture Company 
_..Escondido Hardware 
es...’ - Gottschalk’s 
....Fortuna Hardware 
arden Grove Hardware 
et... The Orient 





.. Imperial Hardware 
Wee = > Barker Bros. 
iway Department Stores 

The Cherry Company 
eels. +: Dohrmann's 
..May Co. Dept. Stores 
Gees. Capwell’s 
Emporium Stanford 
Bens Eyerly’s 
rm pratietto pone EDEHEES 
....Gilmore’s 
Richard's 
tee... .-..--Hale’s 


Hito Glass & Crockery Co. 
......Salinas Hardware 
Rankin's 


Beier. _Ott's 
Beis s+ _ Schweitzers 
.Crescent Gift Mart 
BP sis Dohrmann’s 


. Dohrmann’s 
‘The Emporium 
“Emporium Stonestown 
Maisie. ss Hale's 

..The White House 
Peis = 3+: Dohrmann’s 
.L. Hart & Son Co., Inc. 
open Homemakers Store 

a Pedro Hardware 
Ne .Dohrmann's 

_H. C. Capwell’s 
Rippers of California 





LORADO 


. Rouse’s Boulder Hdwe. 
DRE ni os Manley’s 
SMa - sis > Hibbard’s 
ees Denver Dry Goods 
..McKenzie-Thomas 
mEisl--o'e Thomas Hdwe. 
Rc Noah’s Ark. 

..Sennett’s Hdwe. 
Rss see Crews-Beggs 
eet a ola = Jamiesons 


es = - Beverly Gift Box 
Ree. -. Carol's Gift Shop 
....Heyman Hardware 
.. Gifthaven 
Griswold's 
Thompson, Inc. 
“he D. M. Read Company 
MEME ee -o + Colony Gifts 
....James H. Bunce Co. 
...Caulkins & Post, Inc. 
Van Cleve China & Glass 
aeeieeee Beacon Book & Gift 
...Davidson & Leventhal 
Beer... Edward Malley Co. 
MM eelesy.  s Mininberg’s 
rater’s Home Furnishings 
.The Reid & Hughes Co. 
ee B. Krieger 
...The Gift Shop 
Bloomingdale's 
)...C. O. Miller Company 
..W. W. Mertz Company 
mei... ..-.--otrisik’s 
PEMD wpe we cine Strisik’s 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Hecht Co. 
The S. Kann Sons Co, 


FLORIDA 


Belk-Lindsey Co. 
ees... James For Flowers 
I. Kwilecki’s Hdwe. Stores 
co ae Connor's Home Shop 
.Ezell-Titterton, Inc. 
eats... - Morton Jewelers 
Lakeland Pottery Garden 
ney = Sam The China Man 
i ee Jy Hdwe. Co. 

The Fair Store 
MEPS ies ‘Ivey’ s of Orlando 
La eale Merbler Jewelry Co. 
I. Kwilecki’s Hdwe. Stores 


GEORGIA 


hristian 5 Points Hardware 
....1. G. Ely & Company 
eens. J. B. White & Co. 
I, Kwilecki’s Hdwe. Stores 
enbery Hardware Co., Inc. 
52 F. E. Fudge & Co. 
-Modern Home Hardware 
ee. on Hugeley’s 
ler Hdwe. & Furniture Co. 
.. Baileys 5c-10c-5.00 Store 
.Coles Jewelry 

Ke ‘Kwilecki’ s Hdwe. Stores 
-Miller Hdwe. & Furn. Co. 
sven Lady Fair Gift Nook 
one Hdwe. & Furn. Co. 
.Gurley Selman Florist 
..Roddenbery Hdwe. Co. 


IDAHO 


eRe ews. x Idaho Dept. Store 
ninth ae .Scholer Jewelry Co. 


Idaho Falls. ..Terry’s Housewares & Gifts 

















Montpelier dodecince. Thiel & Olson 
Pocatellon acre --. 0 Petersen Furniture Co. 
REX DULL Ea aiaeisistcieneie critavicd natin Porter's 
SteAnthonyer cy escent hreis Porter's 
pisos bv aM Bs): ostey oletaianstetor = ote Diamond Hdwe. 
ILLINOIS 
PAN COMerteiaieuslaichel kee oye C. J. Jacoby & Co. 
PA Coneyaterera ater) sieoio 2 Young Dry Goods Co. 
Bloomington... see Waldman’'s Inc. 
@hampaignhr. scr. ses Robeson’s Inc. 
@hicarorrer sence. Borg Flowers & Gifts 
Chicago yes eel leier Croydon China Co. 
Chicarorrrrsr yf tieracicic te ree ee The Fair 
CNhICALO Me heres Mandel Bros. 
@hicagouenee 7. ..Marshall Field & Co. 
(CHICAP OMe iain ieee Wieboldt Stores 
Ghicago) Heights... =. ......5)..: Rau Store 
Aa yilemerent eters eit rear oi Meis Brothers 
Decatur... H. Post & Sons Jewelers 
Dixon aie Cooks Flowers & Gifts 
Edwardsville. .J. W. Busker & Son Hdwe. 
ED Siti rade sneer: Joseph Spiess Co. 
claws terres) teteen-be Midwest China Co. 
SITS Cee eee siete eee Wieboldt Stores 
reGepornti avast suns C. H. Little & Co. 
Granite City Ben Schermer Hdwe. 
Kankakee ty. ccrnwcctanee oe Alden’s Inc. 
Kewanee... ari Crystal Shop 
Lincolnwood . ¢ .Croydon China Co. 
Lincolnwoodi. -).....- >. - Wieboldt Stores 
Mt. Vernon. . .Benoist Bros. Hardware 
OWalionnemacneee Thomas Electric Co. 
Park Forest. . Croydon China Co. 
PEOKia see ese cee P. A. Bergner & Co. 
ReOviancem srs ene Block & Kuhl Co. 
OUING yer ie ert: Halbach Schroeder 
Oniney een oe House of Friendship 
Springfield. ........ R. F. Herndon & Co 


Springfield... . Videe Pottery & China Co. 


















Sterling eee Haskel’s Sth Ave. 
Streator ct tee riba te eeteledan Baker's 
Westmont... .Pleshar’s Pharmacy & Gifts 
INDIANA 
Golumbus: =... -. - H. L? Rost & Son, Jlrs. 
IMecattiney rey .)<terceiels eine Schafer’s Hdwe. 
lkiarteecws-- cee. a Ziesel Bros. Co. 
Bvansvillesrrriieaasrd tas Leo Schear Co, 
Fort Wayne Wolf Dessauer Co. 
Frankfort eee Alden's Inc. 
Goshen.... . Breast Palsg Tot kone Goshen Hdwe. 
Hammond... Edw. C. Minas Co. 
Muncie W.H. Ballard & Son 
IMlunGiezer fae cieeei einer ..Pazol’s Jlry. 
INewnGastler nr. terri _Ballard-Ice Hdwe. 
Seymore ae G. F. Kamman, Jlr. 
Merre ates yo e')-) m= ....Alden’s Inc. 
shermesElautese racer Root Dry Goods Co. 
IOWA 
Burlington The China Shop 
Davenpontenee ost see ....Folwell’s 
Davenport. . . Petersen Harned Von Maur 
DealNoines sane yee ee Davidson's 
Des Moines....... Younker Brothers Inc. 
Fort Dodge....... Tuerke Mercantile Co. 
RowarlCibye raisins aes Alden’s Inc. 
Keeokitkwerncs ceric came ee Linquist Bros. 
IMMBONNGLEY Per riten coke tee .. Petersen's 
IW MTECAROS 5 oo onagaeoss Batterson Store 
Sioux City...... Sioux City Crockery Co. 
Watenloor-eaet ii eioeise Davidson's lowa 
KANSAS 
Concordia er Ellsey’s Jewelry 
Fredonia. . Bartlett’s Jewelry & Gift Shop 
Mopekavercn subsists eb syevelis. eae The Fair Store 
WAC talersepeees orale ter syee House of Pottery 
WL CHICA i enone ietetetstcta ref es vars eect = Innes 
KENTUCKY 
Henderson! 2... 00 2 --- = Lambert Grisham 
MOuIsVvilles seis. Kaufman-Straus Co 
Louisville .... The Stewart Dry Goods Co. 
Owensbororneee eer eer eek Hillman's 
Badticahte asses = 1) eank= Bros: 
LOUISIANA 
PANexandilary-ristercis «cree Gem Jewelry Co. 
Make? Charles)... The Muller Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans..... . Maison-Blanche, Canal 


New Orleans... Maison-Blanche, Carrollton 
New Orleans... Maison-Blanche, Gentilly 


MAINE 
Augusta.........R. B. Herrick Company 
Bangor...... ... Senter Company 
Biddeford . - Juliette ‘& Yvonne Gift Shop 
Brunswick. ........ F. J. Gosselin & Sons 
Garnlbotrse raat <1 ..E, J. Johnston 
Portland. .... Porteous, Mitchell & Braun 

. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore serra ett Hutzler Brothers 
Cambridge... .The Phillips Hardware Co. 
Waunel yen eeee ee ae Colonial China Co. 
SilVerODrINg amie siete The Hecht Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
FAMESDURY; =i © = -Fa)a)evsPorere Henry’s Gift Shop 
WAtholie sen aoesae ake Scott Jewelry Co. 
ALE DOLO ee reryareaaieercrere) rele) ts London's 
Beverlycoreetein ser -tle sis s(- Webbers 
IBOstoneeeneten ers Jordan Marsh Company 
IROStOM Eerie einer R. H. Stearns Co. 
lea tGalsedoaceopoddedd Kaplan & White 
Bitch bureeeemiarsieiat etarnes ee Parke Snow 
Framingham..... Jordan Marsh Company 
(Gardnernnedaaecenisne Goodnow Pearson 
laverhille s siaretejeteiere n> Scott Jewelry Co. 
Lime atmtceet a eneteles ciate tenet d-72 lass House 
eA GEN Ge aierer-iel clei oka Scott Jewelry Co. 
Weominsters +> osccaee = Laurier Gift Shop 
NCO WeM ete care oelelcieperatane’ satel evs Bon Marche 
Wowellierrteitscletsenacier A. G. Pollard 
eowel le actrees eet Scott Jewelry Co. 
TeynTisckeler ial T. W. Rogers Company 
Malden.........Jordan Marsh Company 
Medford as sisc cictte ete ta Ward's 
Newton Center... Parke Snow 
Northampton. . -McCallum’ s Dept. Store 
Palmer. Durand Sisters 
Pittefieldia)).-1.)./...)- The Meyer Store, Inc. 
BilysrOu tives sge se ove ces ore. Smith's Inc. 
Salemi. teks civ cpere eisceiees Webbers 
Shrethreld ets syerals. 5; 5 212> The Meadows 
Southbridge.......... Perron & Co., Inc. 
Springfield........ Carlisle Hardware Co. 
Springfield’ ..3 532... Forbes & Wallace 
Wiakefiel dis, jac6. 0.80). azereleserere Parke Snow 
Ware Sees isittcne a) och caeene Durand Sisters 
NUS Were ren eo GOS OAO DOE Vel’s 
Westboro. ye Baron Mason 
West Springfield. .Lotus China & Glass 
Worcester. ...... a3 Coghlin’s Ine. 
Worcester...........Denholm & McKay 
MICHIGAN 
Mdrianiy.s ioc (cele .. Beck & Egan 
Ann Arbor.........Chester Roberts, Inc, 
Ann Arbors 2 2: ieee Wm. Goodyear, Inc. 
Battle Creek. L. W. Robinson Co. 


Bay City. Bay City | Cash Dry Goods Co. 





Bay City.. Cs R. Knepp & Co. 
Benton Harbor. SAA Ma idelity Gift Shop 
Cadilacce Gare iota Cadillac China Shop 
Coldwater, cnie cre J. B. Branch & Co. 
Dearborn). .).56 6.5/5.1. Dearborn China Co. 
Detroit ac cietieves sc Crowley-Milner Co. 


aed Ernst Kern Co. 
.. Grinnell Brothers 
tases, snelevetae Northland China Co. 





Escanaba........ Amundson and Pearson 
Flint. oe. i Heitzner— House of Gifts 
Flint....Geo. W. Hubbard Hardware Co. 
Blin€s.*% .2.- ....McLogan & Austin Co. 











SLU teperehstonheraycrcksters ieee Meet tate Magill & Co. 
Mint ot. dsataes eae Wayside China & Gift 
Grand Rapids. 2 Herpolsheimer's 
Grand Rapids): Wurzburg of Grand Rapids 
Homer. 50 .Armstrong Drug Co. 
Ironwood. ... John Albert Jeweler 
IronuRiver::) snc. J. Selin’s Sons Co. 
NETS ONS geeaneoa no oore L. H. Field Co. 
Kalamazoo) ja. «tsi sleet): Gilmore Brothers 
Kalamazoo. 7-ftt-fere se ee R. M. Jones 
WBANSINI Behe mistcteimeretets J. W. Knapp Co. 
WAMSIDDyemvevaer ct crenee National China Co 
WIVONIa\.. 5 Sieeis cs wrt Fowler's China Shop 
Marine City....... W. W. Bridges & Son 
Miidlandeers aire W.R. Knepp & Co. 
IMCOnrOGEAy ricci tonne Ohio China Co. 
Muskegon...... Grossman's Dept. Store 
Muskegon.......... Hardy-Herpolsheimer 
Pontiacs... ......Pontiac Pottery Co. 
NGChenter nee ery The China House 
Saginaw. . . The Diebel Company 
Sasinawe met occ oie Morley Brothers 
Sault Ste. Marie........ A. E. Mackie 
South Haven........ M. Hale & Co., Ine. 
Sturgis......... Bucknell Hardware Co. 
Traverse City... ..J. W. Milliken, Inc. 
Traverse City. ..Van Eeneman Hardware 
Waterford.... .... Dixie Pottery Co 
Wayne ....North Side Hardware 
MINNESOTA 
BONN Gi i. sha sarsc titles Beltrami Hdwe. 
Detroitivakes?>; 0... 0.0... Blanding’s 
GrandgRapids. sscceih eee Miltich Jlry. 
Granite Falls). .)..../.). 5... Erickson’s Jlry. 
Elutchinson).). =... cee se Hager Jlry. 
Jackson... Peto eens Gervais JIry. 
Lester Prairie .........Weise & Kuhlman 
NWiadeliay is aici. crate ei J. J. Bill & Son, Jir. 
ia KACO siete aie Schwickert Hdwe. 
Marshall. . James Marcotte, Jlr. 
Minneapolis. ect oe Donaldson's 
IW Gynt SH oee aap ObOd eee aCe The Ernst Shop 
Redwood Falls...........-Knudson Jlry. 
Staples... Sena 2) alBontes 
StiCloudy. 3 .- aparece Fandel’s 
StaPattley s. seni dace The Emporium 
Steaul-. - 2 .. The Golden Rule 
Wadena..... ae ; The Gallery 
WITIOMacr ieee oe '-Chicks China Shop 
MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi. ...Combel Hardware & Supply Co. 
Hattiesburg... .. Fine Bros.-Matison Inc. 
Laurel... ... Fine Bros.-Matison Ine. 
Natchez.... James J. Cole & Co., Inc 
Pascagoula.... Rayborn Hardware 
MISSOURI 

Cape Girardeau... Bahn Bros. Hdwe. Co 
Carthage... Carthage Hardware Co. 
Carthage... .. Ramsey's Dept. Store 
estusie))-- LL a eeewmuUrniture.co. 
Hannibal...... ....Sonnenberg’s, Inc. 
Independence 

A. J. Bundschu Co. Gift Shop 
Jackson... Sommerville Lumber Co. 
Joplings....- ‘ Ramseys 
Kansas City... E mery Bird Thayer 
Kansas City. . The Jones Store Co. 
Mt. Grove ‘Mt. Grove Hdwe. Co.. Inc. 
St. Joseph. . Deborah's 
St. Joseph. . Hirsch Bros. Dry Goods Co. 
St. Joseph.. Mattingly Bros. Stores Co. 
St. Louis. Famous Barr Co. (4 Stores) 
St. Louis. . Scharlottes Gifts, Inc. 
St. Louis 


Scruggs Vandervoort and Barney (2 Stores) 
St. Louis Stix, Been & Fuller Co. (2 Stores) 





Sedalia. . Hoffman Hdwe. Co. 
MONTANA 
Anaconda.... . .. Bluebird Gift Shop 
Billings... - Hart—Albin 
Bozeman.... _.Chambers— Fisher Co. 
Butte.... . Hennessy’s 
Great Falls anays Duvall’s Tne! 
Havre... : H. Earl Clack Co. 
Helena.... A. M. Holter Hdwe. Co. 
Missoula.............J. M. Lucy & Sons 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln... . _.. Gold's 
Loup City.. pleper. Ss Jewelry & Gift Store 
Omaha..... Brandies 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord... .... Scott Jewelry Co. 
Concord. . G. W. Stuart & Co. 
IKeeen@ nc is oc curncein: W. A. Sawyer 
Waconia: cust eraiers Lougee Robinson 
Webanomitareicaisinereen-rey Hunts Dept. Store 
MancGhestercy siete). Scott Jewelry Co. 
Manchester vay rein ssteran Varick Jewelers 
INashuascisenmicse aks Scott Jewelry Co. 
INashitiacn triste Speare Dry Goods Co. 
Portsmouth. .......... M. P. Alkon Co. 
Portsmouth......... Scott Jewelry Co. 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park..........The Steinbach Co. 
Atlantic City 5-1-1: M. E. Blatt Co. 
BOOntO nee tertile tat 1 A. Laurenzi 
East Orange.... Borie is Hostess House 


East Paterson 
Behr's Gift Shop (Seaman Behr, Inc.) 


Elizabeth R. J. Goerke Co. 
Flemington. ... Flemington Cut Glass Co. 
Hackensack. cree fete Marks Brothers 
Jersey City. . a Joseph's Gift Shop 
Linden... . sreKenoveteEsNs Maurice Adler 
Miallvilleyys siscscense save de Dalton’s 
Morristown....... M. Epstein, Inc. 
New Brunswick. .....New Nathan's, Inc. 
Nutley.. : . Brazill’s Gift ‘Shop 
Orange...... a katdipvanenere The Gift Fair 
Paramus. . Boers .. Hostess House 
Passaice, © .\si..% .. The Davis Store 
Paterson’...2ii% Sct cc ‘ Meyer Brothers 
Plainfield. ... Tepper Brothers 
Shrewsbury... . Venetian Craftsman 
Somerville Fancher China & Glass Co. 
Tenafly. . Demarest’s 
Totowa. . "Homestead China Co. 
Union Belmont American Gift Shop 


Union City 
Faber’s Gift Shop (F & F Gift Shop) 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque...... American Furniture 
Albuquerque..... House of China 
AS CCRA Phe ie.e-5 0K. Brainard-Corbin Hdwe. 
HObDDS) 2 ii.c0 eas Vandiver's Hdwe. 

NEW YORK 

AIDEN Yeats sera dacs W. M. Whitney & Co. 
Arcade..... . Rosier Hardware 
Auburn. . 3 P. M. Herron Hdwe. 
Auburn... a Wm. B. Hislop Co. 
Auburn spe sks ..H. R. Wait Co. 
Baldwin, I. T. os... Box & Box Shop 
Batavia..... C. L. Carr Co. 
Binghamton Fowler, Dick & Walker 
Binghamton... Phil's Gift Shop 
Bronx ......Epter’s Grand Gift Shop 
Bronx. . Hermitage China 
Bronx..... .. Macy's Parkchester 
Brooklyn. . Economy Housefurnishings 
Brooklyn ...Nathan S. Goldfarb, Inc. 
Brooklyn:.....0.... Hanley’s Gift Store 
Brooklyn ... F : Cu; Hanmark 
Brooklyn Macy’s 

Brooklyn..... Fopiine Department Store 
Brooklyn... : Ray's Gift Shop 
Brooklyn Sieve Richard's 
Brooklyn. . eine Triangle Shop 
Brooklyn Turner Gift Shop 


Buffalo..Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 


RS Uikalovree terete eee 
Cortland is...) geese 


Depew. . 


East Rochester. 


Elmira. 


Elmira.... 


Endicott. . 
Falconer. 


Fulton... 
Geneva 


Hempstead, L.I. 


Herkimer. 
Hornell. 
Jamaica... 


Jamestown 
Johnstown 


Medina... 


Middletown 
Newburgh... 
New Rochelle. fe 
IN@w Monkees <j.) 


New York 


New York.. 
IN€wRMonlkeerniite ees 
News Vonk = Misc ce 

Niagara Falls. 
Niagara Falls.. 
Oleanie- pt.vcratere stoietaye 
Riverhead. .... 


Rochester 


Rochester. . . 
Rochester. . 


Rome. 
Rome. 


Roosevelt Field. 
Roosevelt Field . 
Schenectady . 

Schenectady 


Syracuse 


Syracuse.... 
Syracuse... 

‘Tonawanda. . 
‘Tonawanda.... 


@roy-. -- 


Bismarck. 
Fargo. . 
Harvey 


FN NEWGC coco oe 


Ashtabula 


Bellefontaine . 
Cambridge. . 
Canton.... 
Chillicothe. 
Cincinnati. . 


Cleveland. 


Cleveland... 
Columbus... . 


Dayton 
Dayton 


Delaware... 


Delphos 


least Liverpool . 


Elyria 
Findlay. . 


Fostoria...... 
Fremont.... - 


Galion. . 
Geneva. 
Kent. . 
Lima... 
Wima. .... 
Logan 
Lorain*. 


Mansfield. . . 


Marion 


Marysville..... 
Marysville. .. 
Massillon....... 


Massillon 


Mount Vernon A 
New Philadelphia 
Sandusky. . 
Sandusky..... 


Springfield 
Toledo. . 
Toledo. . 
Toledo. 


Warren... 


Altus. 


Norman..... 
Oklahoma City.... 
Oklahoma City... 


Waurika. . 


Portland.... 
Roseburg... . 
Salemiic)2/s6, 40%. 
Salemi: 3.5 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 


Allentown. ... . 
Allentown... . 


Altoona 


Braddock. . 
Bradford... 


Butler. . 


Carbondale. . 


Chester. 
Du Bois. 
E aston. 





FOPIG s.< isa3caasa 


Ford City 


Harrisburg. . 


Harrisburg 


Harrisburg. . 


Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Levittown 


McKeesport. . 


Meadville 
Meadville 


New Castle.... 
tle 
New Castle. 
Norristown......- 





New 





Oakdale 


Pittsburgh... 


Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh. 7 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. . 


Pittsburgh 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 


Hens & Kelly, Inc. 
Geo. H. Wiltsie 
Bright Spot Pottery 
Saxton’s Dept. Store 
S. F. Iszard Co. 
Geo. W. Peck Co. 
The Burt Company 
Royal Electric & Appliance Co. 
Forest Hills,L.1.. Gray's Housewares & Gifts 
Fresh Meadows. Bloomingdale's 
. Wilkinson’s 

aT W. Smith Dry Goods Co. 
Hempstead China Shop 
G. Munger & Co., 
Waldorf’s Jewelry 

B. Gertz, Inc. 
JamaicCalees fore stents oun cerse z 





...Gould’s Dept. Store 
Long Island City. .J. Eisenberg Gift Shop 
Long Island City 

Woodside Housefurnishings 
Van Furniture Co. 
Robinson & Cunningham, Inc. 


Bloomingdale’s 

.B. Altman Company 
Bloomingdale’s 
Glauber's Gift Shop 





: Beir Bros China 


"Jacob Meyer, ree 
. Edwards & Son 
“McCurdy & Co. 
BSIDIEy. Lindsay & Curr Co. 

: Nelson's of Rome 
.... Wardwell Hardware 
yplompsicad China Shop 


H. S. Barney Co. 
The Wallace Co. 
C. E. Chappell & Sons, Inc. 
Reo Dey Bros. & Co. 
E. W. Edwards & Son 
Sheridan China Co. 
.Twin-Ton Dept. Store 
. Wm. H. Frear & Co. 
SDK OV A cere tenensce oe ech teme 
Witicayrrcsmr steer stots 
Watertown 
Watertown 
White Plains. : 
White Plains... . 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte...... 


NORTH DAKOTA 


S. W. Lucas Co. 
Crescent Jlrs. 
Lorenz Jlry. 


The Boston Store 
.S. V. Barker Company 
F. A. Empsall & Co. 
B. Altman Company 





Union Hardware 
Mitchell Hardware Co. 
Dee's Bene Store 


Templin & Griesheimer ane 
. The Work-Easy Shop, Inc. 
The Fries & Schuele Co. 

cee The May Co. 
F & R Lazarus & Co. 
Elder & Johnson 
The Home Store 
Haas Dept. Store 
Delphos Hardware Co 
shoes Pearl China Co. 
The Heldmyer Hardware Co. 
Hartman's Glass & China Shop 
Fruth Hardware 
Joseph’s Dept. Store 
Casey Hardware & Gifts 
Central Hdwe. Co. 
Kellogg Hardware 
Jacobs China Co. 

.. The Leader Store 
S5 The Elberfeld Co. 
Lipp’ s Tea & China Store 
. The Martin Hdwe. Co. 
Uhler-Phillips Co. 

~ Hildreth’s Jewelry Store 
Marysville Hardware 
C. J. Duncan 

Hadden Gifts & China 
The Woolson Co. 
Miller Studio 

The Forster China Co. 
Kerber's Erie China Co. 
The Edward Wren Store 
: Dixie China Co. 
_ The Lasalle & Koch company, 


Warren China Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Altus Gift Shop 
Harper Hardware 
Independent Hardware 
Tate’s Hardware 

Duff Hardware 

“Davis Paint & Wallpaper 
John A. Brown Co. 
..W. J. Pettee & Co. 
Phillips Dept. Store 


Lipman Wolfe & Co. 
Umpqua Valley Hdwe. 
. Allen Hardware 
Lipman Wolfe & Co. 


H. Leh & Co. 
Zollinger-Harned Co. 
. F. Gable Co. 

The Famous 
Chas. D. Smith 
¢. Troutman Co. 


Cooley Lilley 


. Laubach & Sons 
Orr's Dept. Store 
Erie Dry Goods Co. 
Erie Trask Prescott & Richardson Co. 

Thomas Flynn Co. 
Bowman's Dept. Store 


The Viola Gift Shop 
Penn Traffic Co. 


The Bon Ton 
’s of L ev ittow n 


‘The Crawford Store. 
John J. Shryock Co. 
Haney Furniture Co. 

New Castle Dry Goods Co. 

Strouss- Hirshberg’s 


"Scio G hina c ompany 
Boggs & Buhl 
Gimbel Bros. 

Joseph Horne Co. 
Kaufmann's 
vA. nde Mansmann Co. 

s Lebanon Shops 

“Pearl China Co. 

Rosenbaum's 

S. Wicks Jlr. 

“Wolf's C hina & G lass 
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Readings sare ciaraeinve sicker Pomeroy’s, Inc. 
Sayinet ee eis ein te .. The Gift Shop 
Scottdale sain eerie .... Kropft’s 
Scranton... ei tetris stele Carter’s, Inc. 
Scranton. ot ete Cleland- Simpson 
Scranton. “Scranton Dry Goods Co. 
Sharon). eter ee The Sharon Store 
Washington........ The Caldwell Store 
West Chester..... .,.- Irwin Klein Gifts 
Wilkes-Barre. .... Fowler, Dick & Walker 
Wilkes-Barres.\..)., lear ....Pomeroy's 
Wilkinsburg.......... eid Walmer’s 
Wind ber23m sacra sc Eureka Stores 
VOT Se bine ache Bon Ton Dept. Store 
DOD arate stots ctotehe.aieti eae Pottery Hill, Inc. 
Ghd Giabadahpoous ate P. Wiest’s Sons 
RHODE ISLAND 
awtuckets mic) s setts A ..London’s 
Bawticket. (2). oso 5 oy ....Shartenberg’s 
Providence. = eee ... Outlet Company 
Providence’. .)c)..46)-12.- Shepard Company 
Westerly... cs Westerly Jewelry 


West Warwick. Lord's Jewelers 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown... Prey’s China Shop 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis...... eee nv AS 
Nashville...... Harvey’s 
Paris aratici cds .Leach’s Gifts and Music 
TEXAS 
Abilene... <.. .- Lion Hardware Co. 
Abilene eels ....Thornton’s Dept. Store 
Alice... hyn Kiser’s Jewelry 
Alpine... Norilla’s Gift Shop 
Amarillo Cathey-Fullingim Hardware 
Austin. Alann Post Self Service Stores, Inc. 
Austin.........E. M. Scarbrough & Sons 
Austin. ...John B. Vaught Hardware Co. 
Beatmont shins ae Gem Jewelry 
Big Spring. . ... Big Spring Hardware 
BO Wiese ricien- ihc tai .. Allen Hardware 
Brownfield eit.)4,0 Palomina Gift Shop 


Brownsville. .Wm. Andrewsen Appliances 
Brownwood... Weakley-Watson Hdwe. Co. 





Bryan......Central Texas Hardware Co. 
Clarendon. . A. R. Henson Tire Co. 
Comanche..... Higginbotham Bros. & Co. 
Corpus Christi..... ....Brodkey’s 
Crockett P-rdue's Jewelry 
Dalhart. .Dalhart Hardware 
Dallas . Titche Goettinger 
PEW RIOpaseststateterate rete Roach’s Inc. 
Edinburg: jec-e nse cl = Lindy’s 
loydadarngietsjam <i (-)-1c Solomon's Jewelry 
OKtAWOKUb ye selene W. C. Stripling Co. 
Gainesville aries. 3 ccc Tappan’s “‘ Jewelers” 
Galvestonmeaoeenioen eras Plantowsky’s 
Grangerse). icscee Naizer’s Hardware 
Grapeland a Sctakeee George E. Darsey Co. 
MamiltonG.iccu sae. McGlothlin & Streger 
lerefordeyss a s.ceverscr Hereford Hardware 
ELoustonin sei cte a Foley's 
Killeen... . Killeen Hardware 
Lamesa Randals Hdwe. & Lumber Co. 
Eampasag.... so... Culver Hardware 
Laredo. bese tere Aug. C. Richter 
Lubbock .... ...Ferguson’s 
McAllen Broadway Hardware Co. 
Midland... . Wilcox Hardware 
Navasota. . Turner-Pierce & Kooken, Inc. 
New Braunfels. . . Dedeke’s 
Pampa... 2 Pampa Hardware 
Quanah.T. H. Garner Hdwe. & Furniture 
Kobstown. .. .. Boucher’s Pharmacy 
San Antonio. Joske’s of Texas 


San Antonio. The O' Claire House of Gifts 
San Antonio. .Shaw’s of San Antonio, Inc. 





San Sabasian The Quality Shoppe 
Seminole Cothes Drug Store 
Spur. . .Gruben’s Jewelry Store 
Stratford. Yates Drug & Robbies Gift Shop 
Taylor. . ...Ira A. Prewitt Hdwe. Co. 
Muliaw ne : Heard & Jones 
Wace eineratt. " Goldstein-Migel Co. 
Waco. a6 H. Novich 
Weatherford. 3 Jones Art & Gift Shop 
Weslaco. . Andersen Hardware Co. 
Wichita Falls .Cottage Gift & Antique Shop 
Wichita Falls... .. Noble Hardware 
UTAH 
Bogan circccrs ols) sicher Bon Marche 
MORAN ernie ernie The Gift House 
Oy-G(eangannoseaee aoe The Bon Marche 
Onemeeta ie eesti ale ..Utah Hdwe. 
Price esha eels sees ..,.Oliveto’s 
Provoi... a: -. Dixon- Taylor-Russell 
Salt Lake Ce Auerbach’s 
Springville. . Andersen Home Furniture 
VERMONT 
Barre sy-.cssreikaetsle C. W. Averill Co. 
Rutland...........Economy Dept. Store 
Springfield’): sei. a sctasts A. Earl Wilson 
VIRGINIA 
Alexandria. . The Remembrance Shop 
Arlington. The Hecht Co. 
Charlottesville. ....C. H. Williams & Co. 
Disputanta Prince George China 
Lynchburg ...C. M. Guggenheimer Co. 
Newport News... ....Nachman’s 
Norfolk. . W. G. Swartz Co. 
Radford. M. Jackson Hdwe. Co. 
Salemeyycctra ios ebicine Carper's Gifts 
WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen... 2.2... Harbor Hardware 
Auburn.... Auburn Hardware 
Bellingham. Bellingham Hardware 
Bellingham. Marine Drive Hdwe. & Supply 
I-verett Hellenthal’s 
Moses Lake Monti Jewelers 
Olympia. . Drees’ 
Port Angeles. .. Josep u Niemeyer Jewelry 
Puyallup Coppin Hardware 
Kenton... . mee Cochran Hardware 
Seattle. ... : 2 Bon Marche 
Seattle. . Ernst Hardware 
Spokane The Crescent 
Tacoma Rhodes Bros. Dept. Store 
Walla Walla.... Crothers Jewelers 
Yakima. Lentz Hardware 
WISCONSIN 
Baraboo...... Pointon’s 
Beloit I. L. Chester Co. 
Chippewa Falls. . A. C. Mason Co. 
Kenosha.... Phillips Gift Shoppe 
La Crosse.... Garvalia China Shop 
Madison : Wolff, Kubly & Hirsig 
Madison Manchester's 
Milwaukee... Gimbel Bros. 
Milwaukee Ed Schuster & Co. 
Milwaukee . Milwaukee Boston Store 
Racine sas Jensens Gifts 
Sheboygan B. Rudnick Jlry. 
Waukesha Estberg & Son, Jlrs. 
WYOMING 
Green River Green River Merc. Co. 
Jackson... Jackson Hdwe. 
Laramie..... Davison Hdwe. Co. 
ALASKA 
Anchorage. os Bill’s Electric Shop 
Seward.... McMullen’s 
CANADA 
London, Ontario. The China Shop of London 
Montreal, Quebec Jas. A. Ogilvy'’s Ltd 


Ottawa Ontario McIntosh & Watts 
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/47, more food energy 
than fresh whole milk 


in every delicious serving of 








| Royal | 
INSTANT PUDDING 

Milk is Nature’s best food—as every sere re 
mother knows. It’s needed for strong, 
sturdy bodies, for growth, for vitality. 
But prepared ROYAL PUDDINGS— 
Instant or Regular—give you all the 
benefits of the milk plus 74% more 


Food Energy. Get Regular ROYAL for Royal - 7 


easy-to-cook, buttery-smooth Pudding @HIQEQLATE OTHER 
@ ' 


and Pie Filling... no-cook J/nstant FLAVOR FINE PRODUCT OF 
ROYAL for quick, melt-in-your- s ee 

INC. 
mouth desserts. 










FOR SCRUMPTIOUS DESSERTS EVERY TIME... 


Always Reach For Royal 










Royal 
LEMON s@w1 
Ma Te 


Waka tlach Fil 





Lemon-y, Lemon Pie Only Royal Gelatin Dessert 
with Royal Lemon Flavor gives you the 
Pie Filling ‘“FRESH-FRUIT VITAMIN” —C 


Diz 





ID voraiteintanhy 





We feel as though the soft warm days at Stillmeadow could g¢ 
on forever—even though we know that frost is on its way 


Miiaaay is still soft as summer, so 
warm and dreamy that one tends to be- 
lieve this will last forever. Comes the 
blue dusk, edged with coolness, and a 
silver knife seems to slice away the heat. 
Gardens glow brighi with zinnias. As- 
ters color the borders with pinks and 
purples and bone whites. And the 
goldenrod and chicory establish their 
pennons along every country road. 

Now we keep a wary eye on the 
Farmer’s Almanac and a listening ear 
on the newscasters’ reports. So far, 
hurricane warnings have never reached 
us in time to do any good. We have to 
trust our own eyes and ears and sense of 
smell. A hurricane is preceded by a 
strange stuffy smell, and usually by a 
queer rain that is shepherded by a dark 
wind and seems.to come in all direc- 
tions at once. Then comes a sound, half 
wail, half roar, which you never hear at 
other times. 

My first experience with a hurricane 
was so long ago that we only called it a 
nor’easter. I was alone with cats, a 
litter of puppies in the kennel and a 
houseful of grown cockers. I just 
thought it was raining so hard. Then I 
decided it was blowing a lot. I got sacks 
of onions and potatoes which we had 
just dug, and laid them along the doors. 
I got all the bath towels we had and 
stuffed them in the window sills. 

Then I saw the puppies skipping 
about in the yard and flew out to re- 
trieve them. The door had swung open, 
they were frightened, and running. I got 
them in, dried and warmed, and when 
the “electric” went off I built a fire in 
the fireplace, made a kettle of hot tea, 
lita lamp and read Wuthering Heights. 
I always read that in a crisis; somehow 
it rests me. 

I had no idea I was in the heart of a 
hurricane until the phone and current 
went on and people began calling. 
‘Are you all right? Are the dogs safe? 
Is the house damaged?” 

Surrounded by a bevy of warm, 
fuzzy puppies and half a dozen grown 
dogs, I pushed two cats aside and said, 
“We are al/ fine. But I am out of milk 
sugar and can’t get to the village, so I 
am trying them on plain evaporated 
milk, undiluted. They adore it!” 


I was too busy to see the fifte 
trees crashing in the yard, and 
just as well. I just thought it wa 
storm. 

Subsequently, during Ca 
Hazel and Edna and so on, I fo 
I was always too busy to wo 
was over. 

We do try to be sensible. 
sky grows green and the ai 
funny, we lug in wood, fill bat | 
pails. Wash the lamp chimng 
the wicks. (This takes me 
childhood camping, and is p 

We have learned quite a i 
hurricanes and floods. Plenty o} 
coffee made, hot water in thet 
Kindling by the fire for a au 
for eggs and bacon. Bath towe 
for mopping up window leaks 

Jill puts ice water in the = 
for it is strange how thirsty 
soon as the water is cut off! 

After a bad storm, the air is 
as a glass bell, and the worl 
freshness that makes one feel it 
been created that very minute. 
as the grass dries, the cockers a 
pile out and run in mad circles 
the house. 

When the current goes on, W) 
ciate our comfort all over aga 
good reading light, that purrin 
maker, and ah, that dishwashe| 

Oysters come into their owi 
and I like scalloped oysters as 
them at the Travis House in W 
burg. You melt 1% cup butter | 
garine, add 14 cup flour and co 
minutes, stirring the while. TI 
add 1 4 teaspoons paprika, 14 t 
salt, dash cayenne, and black pi 
taste. You cook 3 minutes, add 
and 1% green pepper, finely di¢ 
14 clove garlic minced. Co 
slowly 5 minutes, take from f 
1 teaspoon lemon juice, 1 tab, 
Worcestershire sauce and ] 
oysters which have been heated 
own liquor. Pour into a bakit 
sprinkle with cracker crum 
bake in a hot oven (400° F.) 
minutes. | 

I serve lemon wedges w 
scalloped oysters, for I believe# 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 220m 
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cream cheese on t 





® Lots of folks love the cool cream- 
iness of Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese on breakfast toast... or rolls 
or muffins... with or without jam. 

Its fresh flavor perks up a sleepy 
appetite. And this famous cream cheese 
is so wholesome... supplies vitamin 
A and other fine dairy food values. 





Try it for a change tomorrow morn- 
ing. Just be sure to get genuine 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese... 
marked with the famous red Kraft K. 
The cream cheese that tastes richer, 
fresher, better than all the rest... with 
the special goodness nobody has ever 
been able to copy. Made only by Kraft. 


oast 















Sunday Special 


Soften half of an 8-0z. pkg. of famous 





Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese 
with asmall amount of milk and whip 
it up light and fluffy. Spread it on 
warm pancakes; then roll them up. 
Serve with strawberry preserves. ‘The 
rich goodness of fresh-tasting Phila- 
delphia Brand Cream Cheese melts 
into the hot pancakes for a mighty 
‘ good treat. Try them soon! 
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CHIX BABY PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Chicopee Mills, Inc., 47 Worth Street, N. ¥.13, N.Y. 








DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


r 


between 
the sexes 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


“T think | 
girl babies 
are just as 
wonderful 





DR. SPOCK 


want to talk about some of the pecu- 

liarities of the male, both the young 
and the old male. It’s a somewhat dan- 
gerous topic. It lays a man wide open to 
the criticism of his own sex, that he’s 
being disloyal, and the criticism of cer- 
tain members of the opposite sex (the 
feminists), that he’s biased if he thinks 
males are really different. 

The feminists admit that there are cer- 
tain anatomical differences, but they be- 
lieve firmly that the supposed differences 
in temperament and capability are bogus. 
They think that men have staked out a 
claim to certain characteristics and privi- 
leges by brute strength and bluff, and 
have simply got away with it. 

There is little doubt that men since the 
beginning of the race have claimed and 
secured privileges that they had no God- 
given right to, particularly in regard to 
property, marriage, occupation. In our 
own times women have had to fight hard 
to gain the right to be educated, to vote, 
to enter many fields of work. It all 
started back in prehistoric times when 
mankind lived by hunting and fighting. 
Men had the strength and fierceness for 
this work and to lay down the rules at 
home. : 

It was as mankind found more civi- 
l=ed ways to make a living that women 
got chances—over the centuries—to prove 
their capabilities in certain fields, and 
worked on men’s consciences to let down 
the barriers. 

Of course throughout these thousands 
of years smart women haven’t been just 
sitting around waiting for the day of 
legal equality. As Chaucer’s Wife of Bath 
said in the fourteenth century, what 
women really want most is control over 
men, and they have found subtle ways 
of achieving it while allowing men to 
keep the illusion that they are still lords 
and masters. 

But we shouldn’t be misled, by the 
obvious fact that women have been un- 
fairly deprived of all kinds of rights, into 
jumping to the conclusion that therefore 
women should now be considered the 
same as men. That’s where the feminists 
have been fuzzy. They have been so 
jealous of men for their privileges that 
they have insisted on the very same ones, 
without stopping to consider whether 
they were worth very much. They’ve de- 
manded exactly the same kinds of college 


lhe difference 


as boy babies.” 


JOAN PEYTON 





There are more boys who are restless and 
insistent from the start — more girls who 
take life as it comes, even in the bassinet. 


educations, exactly the same kinds of 
jobs, exactly the same outlook on life. 
And now the medical statistics show that 
they are getting increasingly the same 
kinds of ulcers that men have always 
got. The feminists have also been so sure 
that men had all the advantages that 
they have failed to notice that there are 
some men who yearn for a woman’s 
life, though they don’t shout it from the 
housetops. 

Of course the argument isn’t over yet. 
There are many shades of opinion and 
almost no proofs. Those who think 
woman would be more like man if she 
had the same upbringing point out, cor- 
rectly, that a little girl is treated and 
molded differently from a little boy from 
the day she is born. It’s almost impos- 
sible to be sure which characteristics in 
girls and boys are due to inborn nature 
and which to rearing. 

I have no new proof to offer. I per- 
sonally think that though there are no 
absolute differences in temperament, there 
are quantitative differences right from 
birth, which then become accentuated, 
to a greater or less degree, by upbringing. 
I think that there are more baby boys 
who are restless and insistent from the 
start, that more girls take life as it comes 


-even in the bassinet. 


In the one-to-two-year-old period, 
when children make little distinction be- 
tween boys’ toys and girls’ toys, a boy 
will so often take the ear light away from 
the doctor and work for many minutes 
twisting the magnifying glass, attaching 
and detaching the ear speculum, trying 
to find and work the switch. This looks 
like the love of machines and gadgets for 
their own sake, quite apart from whether 
they’re really useful. I’ve frequently 
handed the ear light to a girl of the same 
age. She smiles sweetly, as if appreciating 
the friendliness, glances at the light, per- 
haps tastes it, and then, more likely than 
not, lays it down without ever trying to 
twist one of its parts. 

I remember years ago a seven-year- 
old girl who had to be confined to her 
room in an apartment house in New 
York for four weeks because that was 
the rule for scarlet fever in those days. 
She didn’t feel sick for more than a week 
and she and her mother spent a lot of 
the time sitting at the window which 
looked down on a courtyard where some 


preschool children of the neighborhood 
played. All day long, they told me, the 
same little boys were racing back and 
forth, on foot or on tricycle, pointing 
pretend pistols at one another and mak- 
ing that fierce pow ! pow / noise. An equal 
number of girls were busy riding trikes 
or wheeling dolls or playing other games. 
They were often shot at. But not once in 
that month did one of them rush around 
with a wild gleam in her eye shouting 
pow! 

I'd be the first to admit that there is 
no such thing as a preformed male in- 
stinct to point pistols and say pow. Little 
boys learn about pistols from older boys 
and from radios and movies. I know that 
a few girls are pistol toters too. But I 
think that the urge to play at being fierce 
and intrusive comes more naturally to 
most boys and that a girl has to be 
unusually spunky by nature and driven 
by special rivalry to get the same fun 
out of it. 

Years ago an editor of the New Yorker 
magazine described a scene in a resi- 
dential area, where he was a guest for the 
weekend, in which workmen were using 
dynamite for an excavation. All the boys 
and men in the neighborhood were there, 
a huge crowd, from the age of three to 
the age of ninety, attentive, happy, ex- 
cited. When the writer and his host got 
back to their house it shocked them to 
realize that their wives could have sat 
there contentedly through all the excite- 
ment and weren’t even interested in 
hearing about the violence of the blasting. 

In the preschool years, children’s 
primitive feelings—both positive and 
negative—are close to the surface. Boys 
have strong romantic attachments to 
their mothers and at three and four are 
apt to talk about marrying them some- 
day. Normal girls feel the same way 
about their fathers. Boys and girls are 
interested in where babies come from 
and want to have some of their own. They 
play house together, the boys wanting to 
play father, the girls playing mother. It’s 
often not realized that many little boys, 
when they hear that only girls can grow 
babies inside their abdomens, become 
resentful or insist that they can do this 
too. In other words, creativeness, of the 
most fundamental type, is a strong am- 
bition in young children. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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For a family this size, you do about 3500 dishes a month 
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hands! 


ist... thrifty... a 
no other liquid is Lux-mild on hands! 


Old-fashioned powders waste 
time—are slow about dissolv- 
ing, slow about removing 
grease! And you have to rinse 
very thoroughly, to get rid of 
the powder residue that streaks 
your china, glassware, silver. 





Lux Liquid cuts under grease 
instantly—splits it up into tiny 
particles that disperse immedi- 
ately. Grease can’t settle back 
on dishes, rinses away faster. 
China, silver, glassware come 
sparkling, hygienically clean. 


Treats hands right—Lux-mild 
Lux Liquid! No powder—no 
other liquid —is Lux-mild. 
You'll see and feel the wonder- 
ful difference on your own 
hands, as soon as you start using 


Lux Liquid in your dishpan. 


1 can does the work of more than 2 
boxes of the leading powder. Lux 
Liquid is concentrated for economy. Just 
a teaspoonful does a whole dishpanful! 
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THE NEW STORY OF MILK 


reveals the endless care used to keep milk absolutely safe! 





Before dawn each day the rush begins to bring thi 

food to your doorstep. Today, more and more 
“We serve customers throughout milk you drink is hurried to market in huge, refrige 
Texas—both grocery stores and on stainless steel tankers that hold thousands of gall 
home delivery with milk in milk. These giant “‘vacuum”’ bottles hold low tem 


Pure-Pak cartons. They prefer Pure- ; : 
Pale cartonsennd aeMaoeee ciena tures, keep harmful sunlight from the milk —prote 













H. E. Hartfelder, president of Oak flavor, vitamin content, and freshness. 
Farms Dairies, Texas’ largest in- ‘ LSAee ; 
dependent dairy. But the story of milk sanitation begins long befort 


—in modern dairy barns and in spotless stainless 
storage tanks where cooled milk awaits arrival of th 
tankers. After milk is sped to the dairies, it is quickly 
essed in sparkling clean, thoroughly sterilized equipr 





You reap extra benefits from this careful proce 
when your milk is packaged in sterilized, one-use ] 
Pak containers. When you drink milk from a san 
Pure-Pak carton, you know it’s the safest and 9) 
milk you can find. 


School children drink milk directly 
from Pure-Pak’s sanitary sealed-in 
pouring spout. These “‘personal’”’ 
containers are used only once—only 
for dairy products. 


OVER HALF OF ALL BOTTLED MILK IS NOW SOLD IN PAPER CARTONS 
MOST OF IT IS IN THE PURE-PAK CARTON THAT “POURS LIKE A PITCHED 


Modern mothers appreciate the convenience, safety and sa 
protection of Pure-Pak milk cartons. More and more dairi 
bringing their customers this improved milk service. Why n 
your milkman? 


Pure-Pak® milk cartons are a product of Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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she'll love the new fun, the new: fashions in sleepers D | 


You could eat them right up...they’re so lovable! 

For Nitey Nites come in the liveliest styles, the gayest @ 
prints yet. And they’re just as lovable on washday: the 

fluffy-soft cotton’s Perryized, won’t shrink out of fit. L 
Left to right: Solid-color favorite, sizes 00-4. Boy’s 

tugboats and trains (sizes 00-1 have new plastic creeper- 





knees, sizes 2-4 with new improved plastic soles). Girl’s 
spinning wheels, sizes 2-8 with new plastic soles. Plaid- 
trim ski pajama, sizes 2-12. All (including the sleeper 


doll) in a choice of happy young colors. kivey kre sUceee ea 
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ly one mattress to grow on— 

\WET—all through crib age! 
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rect, healthful sleep-posture 
ous growing bones. 
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) retain their firm healthful 
4 built into it by doctor. 
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hat you can buy cheaper crib 
es. But why pay for two, or 
ee, through cribhood, when 
one will see you through? 





“SLEEP’’ YOUR BABY 
INTO HEALTHY GROWTH 


FREE — booklet tells you how. The findings 
of leading doctors, written in simple, 
easy-to-understand terms —“ Your Baby’s 
y Sleep and Growth”, illustrated. Send 
- coupon to Rose-Derry Co., Dept. SJ -9, 
95 Chapel Street, Newton 58, Mass. 





MRED cans SCH O beeceseetcrassescnectvectettesetissa 
d sold throughout the U.S. and Canada 
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After the age of six or seven the child is 
gradually forced to take a more realistic view 
of life. The boy denies his romantic feelings 
about his mother, stops playing at being fa- 
ther, becomes unfriendly toward girls, ap- 
plies himself to school and to his pals. 

What has become of the creative urge 
that was so dramatic? It seems to be con- 
verted into creativeness of a more general 
and impersonal sort: the building of model 
planes and scooters and pushmobiles and 
tree houses, the laying out of model-train 
systems, the making of collections, the de- 
signing of futuristic automobiles and planes. 
Girls, on the average, seem to need less of 
these substitute outlets. Later in adolescence 
and early adulthood, artistically gifted in- 
dividuals write stories and poetry and plays, 
paint pictures, compose music, produce 
plays and films. Those with strong drives in 
other directions make advances in research 
and invention, establish businesses and in- 
dustries, design engineering marvels. 

A much larger number of men reach the 
top in all these fields. This is most readily 
explained by the facts that men have to work 
at these jobs to make the money, and women 
have to care for home and children, and 
that many of these fields have only recently 
been opened to women. But even when these 
factors are taken into full account, most ex- 
perts in the fields in which women have 
had a fairer chance (writing, painting, com- 
posing, for instance) believe that a smaller 
percentage of women achieve the highest 
levels of creativity. If this is true it can be 


VW VN. 


I have met in the street a very poor 
young man who was in love. His hat 
was old, his coat worn, his cloak was 
out at the elbows, the water passed 
through his shoes, and the stars 
through his soul. VICTOR HUGO 


VV VV VW NY 


explained on two bases: 1—Women on the 
average have less aggressiveness (if women 
went at homemaking and child rearing with 
the drive of an industrialist or the absorp- 
tion of an artist, the home would be intoler- 
able to live in); 2—Woman’s creativeness 
has a direct, soul-satisfying outlet in the 
bearing and rearing of children. To put this 
the other way around, the man (like the 
four-year-old boy frustrated because he 
can’t bear a baby) is denied the primary 
creativeness and has to find a substitute. 

Another thing that develops as the child 
after six tries to pull back from his intense 
personal attachment to parents is an in- 
creasing interest in abstract subjects such as 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry and physics. 
Both girls and boys experience this shift from 
the personal to the impersonal, but boys feel 
it more strongly and on the average take to 
abstractions with greater enthusiasm. To be 
sure, a fair number of boys get into trouble 
with mathematics, because they either are 
too dull or get mixed up. And a fair number 
of girls enjoy math for its own sake. (Intel- 
ligence tests show that there are just as many 
bright girls as bright boys.) But what I have 
been impressed with is how many more 
girls than boys complain that they hate 
math, whether they can do it or not. It just 
seems unappealing, unrewarding, unnatural, 
obnoxious to them. (Many grown women 
express the same feelings about balancing 
their checkbooks.) This is understandable 
on the basis that girls and women are per- 
mitted by nature and by upbringing to re- 
tain their natural emotions, to face life 
realistically as a personal existence. The 
male, in contrast, is taught to deny his feel- 
ings to a greater degree and so he has more 
energy to divert into the realm of abstract 
ideas and theory. In this sense pure mathe- 
matics (like pure physics) is the perfect 
escape. It’s totally impersonal. 

Much the same difference in attitude 
comes out between grown men and women 
when they happen to discuss the law, which 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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_— shoe 
S—_ that 
understands 
children 


. . understands how they grow, and that they never walk 
when they can run! Knows there’s always stones to kick 
along the way to school . . . leaves to scuff through coming home. 
Knows that children come in all sizes and widths . . . and that 
their feet do the very same thing. (That means shoes 
must do the very same thing.) Knows, too, that shoes 
must fit right in the first place, and hold their shape 
to keep on fitting. The Stride Rite shoe knows this, does this 
. and millions of mothers 


know that it does! 





Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 















How to select Color Harmonies for your 
home... and always be rig 








New Color Harmony Book 
eliminates guesswork! 





Lovely Color Harmonies in 
Super’ KEM-TONE wall paint and KEM-GLO’ enamel 


This wonderful book is literally filled with hundreds of “‘go together” color combina- 
tions to make your decorating easy. You'll find page after page of new color harmonies to 
set your imagination soaring . . 


You'll find answers 
ons like these— 


99 


. colors that will bring new life to your present furnish- 
ings. Your Super Kem-Tone Dealer has this amazing book. Use it in his store, or borrow 
it... take it home with you for “‘on-the-spot”’ color matching right in your own home 
... there’s no charge! | 


Over 1400 Different Color Harmonies! 


to color questi 
all shown in big ““eqasy-to-see 
color swatches 


wall colors will harmonize 


uate 
best with my present furnishings: 

e new 
e | plan to redecorate and buy som 


have 
furnishings. How can I be sure to me 
everything in correct color harmony: 


e What accent colors should I use for my 
bookshelves, alcoves, etc.? 
e What new colors can I pick to § 


my bathroom tile? 


e Which new 


O with 





for adjoin- 
lors should T choose 
Leal ake sure that they will 


STEP 1. Turn to the color index. You will find 


ing rooms to m STEP 2. Turn to the page indicated. This color 
1 


i fect 
ther jaa ePe™ 
complement each © 


harmony? 


‘net colors will go 


scores of colors arranged by ‘‘families.” All the 
blues are together, the greens are together, etc. 
Select either your favorite color or one which 
matches your carpet, linoleum, tile or drapery. 


combines with the three showing through the 
fan-shaped window to give you a perfect color 
harmony. Turn the pages for more lovely 
harmonies to go with the color of your choice. 











b 
What wall and cab) 
he with my colored kitchen appliances 


Borrow the Color Harmony Book from your nearby Super 
Kem-Tone Dealer for use in your home... at no cost to you! 


Painting is easy with Super Kem-Tone, the 
de luxe latex wall paint that goes on easily over 


Kem-Glo is the miracle alkyd enamel for all 
your woodwork, and kitchen and bathroom 
walls and cabinets. It flows on so smoothly, 
dries in 4 hours to a finish that looks and washes 


Se 


__ 





any wall surface, without brush marks. This amaz- a 
ing rubber-tough paint dries to a velvet-rich 
finish in less than an hour. It’s guaranteed wash- 
able, too, or your money back! And it’s so thrifty 

. .one gallon does the walls of an average room. 


ra lao a 


like baked enamel; no undercoater is required. ] 
See |) 


The beautiful Super Kem-Tone colors are 
matched with Kem-Glo, color for color. 





ia*s 
d Super Kem-Tone and Kem-Glo are made and distributed by: 
€ The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland * Acme Quality Paints, Inc., Detroit »« W. W. Lawrence 
& Co., Pittsburgh * The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton * John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
The Martin-Senour Co., Chicago « Rogers Paint Products, Inc., Detroit 
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an’t happen with Davol Nursers! 
Specially vented nipple— 
specially designed bottle and 
collar control flow, so not a 
drop can drip on baby’s bib. 
low can be adjusted to suit baby’s 
feeding speed. Works equally 
well with thick or thin formula. 
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. the drop-side portable 
ib that’s a play pen, too 


ith Port-a-Crib, baby care is so much 
| sier. Port-a-Crib is a comfortable, mod- 
nm size baby bed that converts quickly into 
| play pen. Sets up in autos . . . makes 
| fun to trayel with baby. Rolls through 
Dporways . . . without folding. Folds to 
’ width for easy storage. 


| GRANDMOTHERS: Have a Port-a-Crib 
{| ready when little visitors call. 


As Low as $32.95 Including Mat- 
Uress. Write for FREE FOLDERand 
‘lame of your nearest dealer. 


| PORT-A-CRIB, ING. 


| Dept. L-9, Manchester, Missouri 
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Calluses. Quick, easy, 
economical. Just rub 
ars, 35¢, 60¢. At your 
gist. Money refunded 
t satisfied. Moss Co., 
-hester, N, Y. 
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ORE CASH FOR YOU! 


ee you can have more cash in your pocket if you 
one Spare time to work. Write for our money- 
aking plan. No obligation. 


' IRTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY, 746 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa- 
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is a method of establishing logical, impartial 
rules of behavior. When a man is explaining 
why the law happens to work out unfairly 
in a certain case, a woman cries out, ‘How 
silly!’ Her human sensibleness is outraged. 
The man is distressed that she can’t under- 
stand that for general social purposes the 
law has to take this position. 

One of the sharpest differences between 
males and females is in their attitudes to- 
ward danger. Most men and boys seem to be 
courting danger a lot of the time. Girls and 
women are strictly sensible in this respect— 
they don’t like danger and they keep away 
from it. It’s boys who go out too far on thin 
ice and climb cliffs and it’s men who take 
risks in boats and cars. What’s the matter 
with them? It’s the nature of males to 
worry—at least a littlke—about their cour- 
age, their ability to compete, their virility. 
They have to reassure themselves by testing 
and proving themselves. It isn’t just a relief 
to them to find each time that they can win 
out—the process of facing danger becomes 
a positive pleasure. Women are bothered not 
only by the risks their men take but by the 
gay spirit in which they do it. 

While we’re still on the subjects of virility 
and cars, I want to mention two other as- 
pects of these. For a man, a car is obviously 
a lot more than a convenience. Most of all 
it is a symbol of his ambition to be a power- 
ful person: in reaching his goals, in compet- 
ing with other men, in impressing women. 


Women know instinctively, even 
when they are echoing male glory 
stuff, that communities live not by 
slaughter and by daring death, but 
by creating life and nursing it to its 
highest possibilities. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

From QUINTESSENCE OF G.B.S. 


Copyright 1949 by Creative Age Press, Inc., 
Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., Publishers 


This is why men always have the itch to buy 
a car at least one notch beyond what they 
can afford. This is why cars keep getting 
longer in length and higher in horsepower. 
A man will happily spend hours shining his 
car and then not want it used for an im- 
portant family trip because it is raining. By 
contrast, most women have a very down-to- 
earth attitude about a car: it’s simply a 
means of transportation. There are two 
exceptions. Some women are eager to have 
convertibles despite the expense and im- 
practicality. And some women do stop to 
admire sports cars, the most impractical 
kind of all. I suppose these interests are 
romantic. 

Men, in wanting to express their virility 
through cars, drive on the average faster, 
more assertively, more dangerously. And 
that’s, of course, why they have more acci- 
dents. But man’s more aggressive nature 
seems to carry with it, as a partial corrective, 
a sharp awareness of the rules and a strong 
obligation to be co-operative. He feels these 
even at angry moments when he’s refusing to 
obey them. The average man seems more 
aware of the drivers alongside him and be- 
hind him and takes a certain pride, at least 
part of the time, in accommodating them. 
“Typical women drivers” bother men not 
only because they drive slowly (having no 
aggressiveness to express on the highway) but 
also because, when they tie up traffic by be- 
ing in the wrong lane for a turn, they are 
blithely unaware of the angry line behind 
them. When a man ties up traffic, he’s apt 
to be doing it deliberately out of defiance. 

I want to mention one other real difference 
between males and females. Girls and women 
are willing to admit their dependence on 
relatives, on professional people, even on 
passers-by when there is need. Yet this is one 
of the hardest things in the world for most 
boys and men. Here is a small example: 
Husband and wife are driving in the coun- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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OMEN HAVE RECEIVED WONDERFUL WAU ChOICe OF oer 
INGS FOR THEIR HOMES—WITHOUT 1500 items — 


—all nationally known products such as 
AYING A PENN : oa | 
ING ENNY FOR ANY OF THEM General Electric, Hickok, Pepperell, Cannon, 


Ansco, Silex, Samsonite and a host of others. 


pets es Shop where you get SEH Green Stamps 
OTHERS, daughters, granddaughters, ALL AGREE... Oe. | 


| saving famous SxH Green Stamps is one of the most | 
sisfying things you'll ever do. 


is 60 YEARS MILLIONS OF THRIFTY 



















u can take your choice of over 1500 nationally famous 
ioducts for your home, your hobby or your favorite sport. All 
# 1956 models and designs... made by the most 

jpminent manufacturers in America. And not one of them 

ill cost you a penny! 


don’t even need to ask for S«sH Green Stamps. They are 
iInded to you with your change. They're your 
ount for paying cash. 


ave As You Spend. Just do all your shopping at stores 
at give SxH Green Stamps. Food stores... filling stations... 
‘partment stores... drug stores... more than 70,000 stores 
@all kinds across the nation give SsH Green Stamps. Over 
} million women are already saving them. And you're 

ire to get what you want. S«H, you know, is the 

Hest and largest stamp plan in America. For over 

| years—3 generations—S«H Green Stamps have been known 
djthe stamp of quality. 


‘art now. Visit the SsH Redemption Center in your 


Wn and see all the magnificent things you can get by saving 
4H Green Stamps. It’s easy. It’s thrifty. It’s smart. 





Join the 2O million thrifty women 
who shop where they see this S/gn.............. 


/ GREEN STAMPS. 
| 6 





AMERICA’S ONLY NATIONWIDE STAMP PLAN 


Wig O5) , 
E 6, The Sperry and Hutchinson Company THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY—SINCE 1896. NOW CELEBRATING ITS DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY 


Little Yankews 
go back 


to school 





SCHOOL 


BUS 


STOP 


rer} Denn : 


“, 


It’s time for Little Yankee shopping, for the most 
important little feet in the world. Let your child 
choose his favorite style; every one is research-designed 
to allow growing feet the space they 

need for normal development. 


Crescent 


little Yankee Shoes 


For the name of your nearest dealer, write: 


THE YANKEE SHOEMAKERS, Division of Sam Smith Shoe Corp., NEWMARKET, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 
try and it has been apparent for some time 
that they have lost their way. The wife says, 
“Why don’t we stop and ask that man?” 
The husband answers hurriedly, “I’m pretty 
sure the highway we’re looking for is just 
ahead.” Twenty minutes later they are still 
as lost as ever and they repeat the same con- 
versation with the same results. 

The child psychiatrist often hears the fol- 
lowing statement from a mother: “I’ve been 
worrying about the child’s attitude for 
months and I’ve suggested to my husband 
several times that we seek help. But he has 
felt that I’m overconcerned, that we should 
wait a while longer to see if the child won’t 
outgrow the difficulty.” 

In the first example, the husband knows 
underneath that he’s lost. In the second, the 
father is just as devoted to his child and just 
as concerned underneath about the symp- 
toms. Men are usually willing to ask for 
assistance in a problem that’s obviously out- 
side their responsibility and competence. 
It’s agony for most of them to admit they 
need help in something they feel they should 
be able to solve themselves. This trait of 
men may be partly due to their inborn 
nature, but probably most of it can be 
blamed on their training—from early child- 
hood—to be independent, to show no 
“weak” feelings, to ask for no sympathy. 
(It is suspected by doctors that this denial 
of the need to lean on others at times of 
difficulty, when carried to extremes, has a 
lot to do with the cause of ulcers.) 

Of course men aren’t indomitable any 
more than women. They only try to post- 
pone giving in for a longer time. Ex- 
perienced nurses agree that men in hospitals 
pretend that they aren’t seriously ill when 
they are and that they don’t weep as some 
women do. But they add that there’s no 
baby like the man who has given up pre- 
tending and become frankly worried: he’s 
ringing for the nurse all hours of the day 
and night, reporting the most insignificant 
symptoms and asking her to do for him 
things which he could perfectly well do for 
himself. 

The differences between boys and girls, 
men and women which I have been discuss- 
ing are certainly not absolute ones. There is 
a lot of overlapping. No two women are the 
same and no two men. Some of the peculiar- 
ities of the typical male are exasperating at 
times to his spouse, and some of hers are 
to him. But by and large, the relative differ- 
ences between the sexes must be appealing 
because they are what our marriages are 
based on. 





Although he cannot answer letters personally, Dr. 
Spock will be glad to hear from readers and will dis- 
cuss in these pages problems of general interest.—Ed. 


FREE WILL 


By OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


The blackbird singing in the rain 

While yet the dawn is shadowless 

Cannot relieve the long duress 

That lulls and moistens his 
refrain. 

Until the spring comes round 
again 

And with it all that loveliness, 

Autumn his singing silences 

And winter makes it all in vain. 

Aye; but the blackbird in the 
heart! 

No rain can damp or darkness 
tether 

The song that tears dull days 
apart 

And merrier sings the worse the 
weather, 

And merges all bright times 
together 


And knows not seasons for its art. 
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‘Wonderful New 


First Aid for Child 
Skin Injuries! 


Unlike iodine and other harsh 
septics which may sting and ac 


delicate tissues—new Unguen 
these four ways: 


1. Relieves pain fast! 


2. Provides long-lasting p 
against infection! 


3. Promotes healing! 


4. Prevents gauze from s 
to the injury! 


For sunburn, too—new Unguentine rel) 
gives real burn medication. Washes off| 


New Improved 


UNGUENTINE™ 


with DIANESTOL® 
the miracle pai 


EXTRA INCO 


OF COURSE! Write to the address below] 
send you details about a money-making} 
obligation. 

CURTIS CIRCULATION COMP 
747 independence Square, Philadelphi 


A VOU 


World’s leading dentists reco 
massage. 

Use Kent of London new nj 
toothbrush, rubber one en¢ 
bristle the other. 

Price $1.—made by G. B. 
Sons, est. a.d. 1777, makers 
finest hair, tooth and nailbru 


the Royal Courts of Europe. 
Ideal gifts, valued by the 


edgeable and sophisticated. 
Sole Agents—COSBY BRUSH & 
KENT ¢ 
ob (ieton0 
‘ 
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co. INC., 630 Fifth Ave., Ne 
20, N. Y. Tel. CO 5-3646. 
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Yes, $50.00 can be you 
only 50 boxes of our 900 






mas Card Line. You ca 
very short time. 
FREE! A box of th 
Famous Christmas Asso! 
for sending for other fab 
ments on approval. ‘ 
NOTHING—no expen 
You can earn $200—$5) 
others are doing now. 
and organizations can do 
TODAY on this BIG) 
MAKING _ opportunity. | 















NATIONALLY FAMOUS CHRISTMAS 
ASSORTMENT. 21 brilliant tall designs, 
deep embossings, rich quality in every de- 
tail. Yours FREE! 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., De 


45 Warwick St. 26 E. Union St 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, 












Ff the future woman-of-the-year — two- 
e Hanes Sleeper, gripper snaps, self- 
h) seat, double-soled feet. Pink, blue, 
cary, green, pumpkin. Sizes 0 to 4. $1.98. 

R slightly higher. 


Now, while you'r 


or she may want to be. . 
test gives you the 


chance t 


wina 
college 
ducation 


foe, for your child 


—any boy or girl 


€ dreaming of what he 
. this Hanes Con- 





Builder-to-be? Hanes Grow-a-Year Sleeper 
grows with him — extra row of snaps at waist- 
line, elastic ankle, washable non-slip plastic 
sole. Pink, green, canary, blue, pumpkin. 
Two piece. Sizes 0 to 4. $2.39 to $2.49 


And it’s so easy! 
tence in your own 
like Hanes (Sleepers or Skj 
cause ++. Entries will be ju 
cerity, originality and aptn 
Hanes Sleepwear for your chil 
your favorite stor 


there too—and ente 
, r today, 
November 30, 1956, — 


Good Housekeeping 
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$8,000 scHor 
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4 ooo SCHOLARSHIPS! 
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Maybe he'll be a lawyer. Hanes Slipover 
Sleeper is his for comfort. Elastic waistband, 
Nylon-reinforced neckline, elastic ankles, 
plastic soles. Blue, canary, green, pumpkin. 
Sizes 4 to 8. $2.39 to $2.49 


Ambition—chemist? Hanes Ski Pajamas 
keep him cozy. Snug, no-ride cuffs at wrists 
and ankles — comfortable elastic waistband. 
Royal blue, sky blue, gray, red. Sizes 4 to 
20, $3.50 


Just complete this sen- 
words (25 or less): “sy 
Pajamas) be- 
dged on sin- 
ess. Choose 
dren now, at 
© — get your entry blanks 


FACTS TO HELP YOU WIN 


¢ You may base your entry, or entries, 
on any Sleepers or Ski Pajamas. 


¢ They’re warm and cozy, knit of the 
softest, fluffiest cotton. 


* The Sleepers are of springy-ribbed knit fabric, 
have double soles, double-stitched shoulders. 


¢ The Ski Pajamas are of smooth, soft Suedeknit®, 


¢ They're all size-fast, shrink-resistant. 
In smart, cheery colors—all colorfast. 


* They’re generously-sized, long-wearing, thrifty-priced. 


GET YOUR ENTRY BLANKS— 
WITH COMPLETE CONTEST RULES— 
AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem 1, N.C. 
Canadian Manufacturer and Distributor, C. Turnbull Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT Edited by MARGARET HICKEY 


WHAT 


400 WOMEN 


fe N 10). Blve Bird Clinic: Heuston 


Meeting a Need 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


In this country today, some 25,000,000 Amer- 
icans serve as volunteers in community-service 
work. Through Kiwanis, the P.T.A., women’s 
church circles—such as the Blue Birds of Hous- 
ton, featured this month—and numerous other 
groups, they are tackling problems as varied as 
slum clearance, health needs of children, edu- 
cation and juvenile delinquency. 

But according to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Citizen Participation, there is not 
enough co-ordination or planning in the field of 
civic betterment. In a survey of 100 cities, the 
committee asked community-welfare councils 
and citizen groups to suggest ways to work more 
effectively. They have offered these guides in a 
report, available to community groups: 

Does it duplicate a project sponsored by any 
other group? About half of the councils re- 
ported that citizen groups duplicated programs 
of another organization, particularly in Christ- 
mas giving. There often was overlapping of 
counseling service; of recreation programs for 
the aging, boys’ clubs or girls’ clubs. 

Does it meet a real community need ? Again, in 
about half of the cities, the councils found that 
citizen groups had established programs of low 
priority need. In other words, they may have set 
up a boys’ or girls’ club when the crying need 
was for a detention home or a health clinic. 

Is there a long-range plan? Poorly planned 
projects included recreational services and 
camps and programs for the handicapped. Some 
groups set up youth centers without first inves- 
tigating ways to meet high standards or to ob- 
tain staff and volunteers to carry on once the 
project was established. 

Today there are nearly 500 community-wel- 
fare councils throughout the United States. 
These councils, composed of representatives of 
civic and professional organizations and of tax- 
supported and voluntary health, welfare and 
recreation agencies, as well as of individual 
citizens, serve as a sort of clearinghouse of ideas 


“Mrs. B—— and Harry are here, doctor,” 
announced a blue-uniformed volunteer clinic 
aide as she opened an office door in a Hous- 
ton, Texas, hospital. 

Dr. Dora: Chao, small and trim in a 
starched white coat which didn’t quite con- 
ceal the mandarin neekline of her pale blue 
silk Chinese gown, scanned quickly the medi- 
cal history on her desk. She smiled as Harry 
and his mother sat down beside her. 

“T still can’t believe it, doctor,’ the mother 
began, a look of wonder on her face. ‘‘Harry 
hasn’t had a seizure in six months! And he’s 
back in school, doing well, though he has a 
lot to catch up.” 

Doctor Chao smiled approvingly at Harry, 
a slender, bright-eyed eight-year-old. How 
different he looked now from that morning 
nearly a year ago when he first came to the 
Blue Bird Children’s Clinic for Neurological 
Disorders. Then he had been weak, listless, cut 
off from school and friends because he suf- 
fered sometimes as many as five or six epi- 
leptic seizures a day. Harry’s family lived in a 
rural section some 200 miles from Houston, 
and until he came to the clinic the only 
treatment he had had since he was two— 
when the seizures began—was from a chiro- 
practor. 

Here for the first time in his young life, 
Harry found hope. Though he now takes pre- 
scribed drugs regularly to control his disorder, 
it is possible that as he matures he may 
simply “‘grow out” of the seizures. If he is free 
from them for three years, Doctor Chao has 
told his parents, ““we can start reducing the 
medication—and watch what happens.” 

The story of the Blue Bird Children’s 
Clinic is as dramatic as the personal stories of 
its many young patients. For it began as the 


W. D. MURDY 





dream of a group of women, the members of 
the Blue Bird Circle of the First Methodist 
Church, who wanted to do something to help 
unfortunate children. Today the clinic, fi- 
nanced almost completely by the circle, is re- 
garded by specialists as one of the outstand- 
ing centers in the country for the diagnosis and 
treatment of epilepsy. To it come children 
from many states, some 230 a month, for 
treatment and help—and hope. 

There are children—of whom Harry is 
one—suffering from genetic (an inherited 
tendency toward) epilepsy. But many forms of 
epilepsy are from outside causes. There are 
children who suffer brain damage from 
trauma—a severe blow to the head—caused 
by a fall, perhaps; or from prenatal or post- 
natal infections, prematurity, or the perils of 
birth. 

Nearly all parents, according to Doctor 
Chao, need treatment, too, in the form of as- 
surance and instruction. Often children suffer- 
ing from seizures are shunned by playmates, 
not accepted by schools, though they are not 
sick enough to stay at home. They react some- 
times by being hateful to their parents, or by 
running away. 

Some parents, ashamed of their child’s 
condition, have even deprived the youngster 
of medical attention. ““There is nothing to be 
ashamed of,’ Doctor Chao assures them; ““we 
must face it as we faced tuberculosis and 
alcoholism.” 

Brain damage may be slight or so severe 
as to cause mental retardation. When there 
is no chance for the dead brain cells to re- 
vive, the clinic can reduce the spasms. Doctor 
Chao, a deeply religious woman and one of 
the country’s outstanding epilepsy specialists, 
encourages CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 
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More a friend than a 
doctor—that’s the way 
children at the Blue 
Bird Clinic feel about 
Dr. Dora Chao. Taking 
a few minutes off from 
consultations, she 

joins them for 
storytelling time in 

the playroom. 


and efforts for community improvement. 

In 66 of the 100 cities reporting, civic or- 
ganizations consult with councils before help- 
ing finance existing programs—such as a 
Christmas-giving clearing bureau, children’s 
camps, or boys’ and girls’ clubs—or before 
sponsoring a new needed service. Some, at the 
suggestion of the council, carry out community 
studies on specific problems, such as health and 
recreation needs, services to the aging, or juve- 
nile delinquency. Many, with the aid of the 
council, decide upon volunteer work with social 
agencies. They help by supporting a council’s 
campaign to create a detention home, improve 
tegislation or protective service to children or 
establish a county-wide health department. END 














Apple Pancakes Sup. 
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Pancakes for dessert? Yes, if you serve these d 
apple pancakes topped with lemon frosting. Th 
and tender because they’re made with Aunt Je ni 
Mix with its can‘t-be-copied goodness. 4 | 

a 










Apple Pancakes Supre 


Makes 8 servings 


APPLE FILLING: cording 
4 cups sliced raw ap- recipe c 

ples or two No.2cans for14to 

apple slices 





















Y, cup sugar FROSTING;| 
114 teaspoons cinnamon 2 tablesp 0 

4 teaspoon nutmeg \% coon a 

4 cup water 1% cups cor 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKES: sugar 
1 recipe made ac- 






i 
For apple filling, combine all . 
cook until apples are just tender. (If 
canned apple slices are used, decré 
and cook only a few minutes.) Place 2 
of hot filling across each hot baked pa 
up. Place in shallow baking dish in| 
(325°F.) to keep warm for a few min 
serving time. 

For frosting, combine all the ing 
drizzle this over the pancakes. 
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Meat Balls Cream 


You turn this dish into a real gourmet’s 
the simple addition of your old friend, Qua 
This keeps the meat tender and juicy an 
the rich meaty flavor. 


Meat Balls Creole 


Makes 8 servings | 


MEAT BALLS: CREOLE SAUCE 
144 pounds ground One 8 oz. can(1 
beef tomato sauce 
a 34 cup Quaker or 1 cup chili sau 
& Mother’s Oats 1\4 cups water 
: (quick or old fash- 4 small onions | ed 
ioned, uncooked) 14 green pepper, § | 





1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon garlic salt 


One 8-o0z. can (1 cup) 
tomato sauce | 


Combine ground beef, rolled oats, salt, £ 
salt and tomato sauce. Using a level ta 
spoon of mixture for each, shape into be 
Roll in flour and brown in frying 7 i 
small amount of hot fat. } 
Combine tomato sauce, chili sauce 
water. Add onion and green peppét. P 
over meat balls; simmer about 20 minu 




























Jemima Corn Meal, for that good Fresh Corn Flavor! 


Buffet Chicken Shortcake 


Makes 8 servings 


1 Corn Bread made according to recipe on 
Quaker or Aunt Jemima Corn Meal Package. 


CHICKEN TOPPING: 3 cups (three 6-oz. 


1 cans) chopped 
“ eupiplenched cooked chicken 


1% tablespoons butter 112 tablespoons | 
72 OT margarine chopped pimiento 


Three 1014 oz. cans One 4-oz. can 
mushroom soup button mushrooms 


34 cup milk 


For chicken topping, heat almonds in but- 
ter, stirring frequently until lightly browned. 
Combine remaining ingredients in saucepan. 
Cook over low heat, stirring frequently until 
piping hot. Add almonds. Serve over hot corn 
bread squares. Hint: The Corn Bread may be 


serving time. 


Buffet Chicken Shortcake 


A delicious new way to glamorize Chicken a la King—serve 
it over hot fragrant corn bread, made with Quaker or Aunt 


baked in advance, then split and toasted at 
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{tet Party Dishes (made from 3 famous foods) 


i2lamorous new uses for pancake mix, corn meal and oatmeal! 


uiwith less work—this is one big reason why today’s busy __ delicious . . . and (here’s the real surprise!) they're made from pan- 


kes to entertain buffet style. Trouble is, her friends do cake mix, corn meal or oatmeal. 


dvariety becomes a problem. So here are three unusual Who'd have thought these familiar foods could be so versatile — 
| 


dhes, all surprisingly quick and easy to make and very __look so festive on your buffet table? 


dker and Aunt Jemima Buffet Sweepstakes! $50,000.00 WORTH OF PRIZES! | 





HT PRIZES 3 SECOND PRIZES 
ler Station Wagons airconaitioned,power Kelvinator Kitchens matching range, 


brakes, power steering, refrigerator and freezer. 
Dual-Range Hydra- EL . 
Matic transmission. | } 


es 


4 




















PLUS 
33 FIFTH PRIZES 
AIRD PRIZES 33 FOURTH PRIZES { Motorola 
r rola <= Motorola Hi-Fi Ppneiaee pocket Radios 


r TV Sets 


olor trans- 
21” screen. 


Record Players 


3-speed console model. 


333 SIXTH PRIZES 
General Electric 
Steam Irons 


Entry Rules 


Nothing to buy! No work. Here’s al! you do: First 
—on a post card write the numbers ‘1”’-through 
“5,” and opposite each number write either ‘“‘yes”’ 
or ‘‘no” about the following statements: 


1. Corn Bread can be baked the day be- 
fore and toasted in the broiler. 


2. Pancakes should be turned several times 
during baking. 

3. Oatmeal is used in meat loaves just as 
it comes from the package. 


4. Rolled pancakes with fruit fillings are 
served in many foreign countries. 


5. Oatmeal keeps meat balls juicy and 
gives them a richer flavor. 


Next, write your name and address and mail your 
post card to: “Buffet Sweepstakes, The Quaker 
Oats Company, Box 5008, Chicago 77, Illinois.” All 
entries must be received before November 8, 1956. 
Enter as often as you wish. 


The drawing will be held on November 15, 1956 
and those with correct answers will qualify for 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th prizes in the order 
in which they are drawn. 


Winners will be notified by mail. This contest 
void in New Jersey, Nebraska, Wisconsin and any 
other state or locality where prohibited, taxed, or 
restricted by law. Otherwise, ail persons in the 
United States, its territories and possessions may 
enter except employees of The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, its advertising agencies, and their families. 


2 SAT S| OA, PRR Se 


Quaker Oats... Aunt Jemima Pancake Mix 
OQnalar and Aint Jamima (nrn Maal 
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LADIES’ Hdl 


The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts-- 





It took her the whole afternoon. 
Said the king with a bellow; Td rather have Jell-O: 


Its grand and it’s ready so soon!” 


C1 ae Vel Be asasi 


TEN DELICIOUS FLAVO|, 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TR. sa 


ABE 1956 







CNTINUED FROM PAGE 39 
s toe hopeful, however serious the 
ion|' There is a point where medical 
end” she told parents of a child who 
to prove after an operation, “‘and 
archer, a spiritual, power must 
/ 
cn er’s eyes misted a little, then she 
| “ell, this child had to be born to 
1od' we're so glad she was born in a 
wile she'll be loved so much.” 
Bp: Bird Clinic, now in its sixth 
sec ies the entire fourth floor of the 
i¢Hospital. Its staff includes Dr. 
¢|way, head of the Baylor Uni- 


ized patients, read to a child, or take over a 
parent’s vigil in the ward room while the 
parent goes out for a walk or a meal. (Since 
the hospitalized patient’s family usually can- 
not afford a private-duty nurse, one parent 
frequently moves into the hospital room.) 


Ms. B. J. Beaird, who serves once a week 
as volunteer chairman of the day, tells about 
the dark-haired little girl from New York 
City who wanted more than anything else on 
her first visit to Texas to see a cowboy anda 
Cadillac. Since the child was scheduled for an 
operation, Mrs. Beaird hurriedly called the 
husband of a fellow Blue Bird. ‘“‘Can you get 
over here right away—in costume?” she 
begged. Within half an hour the child’s wish 
came true and her ‘“‘cowboy”’ stood before 
her in white Stetson, silk shirt and breeches. 
The child was delighted—until she looked 


STEP NO.1 


43 


How to make ten tantalizing 


Butter Waffles 


with that tender melt-away texture 


2% cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 






Sift the dry ingredients 
into mixing bowl: 2% 
cups of flour, 4 tea- 


2 beaten eggs 
24% cups milk 
3%, cup melted butter 






*, until re- 
- living in 


rejof the staff 


‘ice typing 
ords, which 
(ised for re- 


WHERE 
THE BODIES BREAK 


By GALWAY KINNELL 


We were wary all summer. We 
knew 

That passing season was the all 
in all, 

That there would be breaking 
the one in two 

And two half-persons to begin 
the fall. 

But light and reckless as the 
way declined 

We ran to the high meadow, 
where the late 

Blooming flowers were burning. 
Ah, fleet of mind— 


Yet body caught us at the trick 
of night. 


Those blossoms only seem to 
disappear— 

For in the fountain of the 
changing oak 

They burst out brightened in 
the autumn air. 


So now may intellect with root 


down. “‘But where are 
your boots?’’ she 
wailed. 

The “‘cowboy”’ was 
startled at his forget- 
fulness—for a second. 
Then he pushed the 
child’s bed over to the 
window. ‘Look down 
at that big shiny car,” 
he laughed; “‘I didn’t 
come on horseback to- 
day.” 

Behind the scenes, 
too, 365 days a year, 
all 400 Blue Birds are 
constantly busy, work- 
ing and planning. Ev- 
ery member belongs 
to a cup-towel group. 
Meeting oncea month, 
they come laden with 
piles of muslin towel- 
ing, which they tear, 
sort and edge with col- 
ored thread. While 
some women sew, one 
presses, another folds 
and a third packages 
the towels in cello- 
phane paper. The 
towels aresold at $5.50 
a dozen at the hospital 
and by merchants, 
without profit, as a 
favor to the Blue 
Birds. There are an- 
nual movie parties for 
childrenata local thea- 


spoons of baking pow- 
der, 34 teaspoon of salt. 


Real butter is churned 
from 100% real cream! 


Beat the 2 eggs in a 
separate bowl. Com- 
bine with 24% cups milk 
and % cup of melted 
butter. Stir and mix 
thoroughly. 


Foods made with 
real butter taste better/ 


SOCHHSHSHHOHSHSHHSHSHSAFHSHSHSHSHHHHOHHOHHOHHSHHSHSHHHSEHOHEOSEODD 
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Add liquid ingredients 
to the dry ingredients 
... pour ina little ata 
time, beating until the 
mixture is smooth. 


Your family deserves 
real butter as much 
as your guests/ 
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Bake in hot waffle iron. 






(Doct and leaf 
ee that Extend over fields where the 
idmedical rec- bodies break 
anized and The body’s brightness and 
< entirely by transfigured love. 
i), helped him 
_ accept his 


' > clinic); an- 
1 dles the tele- 
lls and greets and welcomes pa- 
ithe reception office; and at least 
J's are on floor-service duty, work- 
vy with hospitalized patients. 
ue Bird does her particular job be- 
© enjoys it. Soft-spoken Mrs. Bill 
‘ills you she wouldn’t want any- 
b floor duty because it means con- 
ithe patient. On her very first duty 
i) to the aid of a stricken young- 
1\vo-year-old boy who had come in 
-hour medical interview. While his 
( Iked with Doctor Chao, the young- 
eed in the playroom, amusing him- 
‘nuilding blocks. Suddenly he began 
On one side, then doubled up 
*s. Meyer eased him onto the floor, 
‘de, as she had been taught, then 
€ of the flat blocks between his 
“revent him from biting his tongue. 
nother volunteer to look after him, 
td down the hall to Doctor Chao. 

s. Meyer recalled for the doctor the 
act symptoms, which she had re- 
1d to observe. 

cidents are not a usual part of the 
-utine. But floor-service workers 
repared to handle such situations. 
'y, they pass out menus to hospital- 









ter—all proceeds going 
to the clinic; fashion 
shows (last year’s net- 
ted $45,000); sales of 
a cookbook, with rec- 
ipes of the Blue Birds 
(at $3.50 each); silver 
teas and bazaars. One 
member reports turn- 
ing in her best pair of shoes to the bazaar 
and later seeing them on the feet of one of 
her closest friends. Another Blue Bird picked 
up a charming big gilt picture frame, which 
her husband later fastened to the top of a 
big black coffee table—now the center of 
interest in her living room. Band leader Hor- 
ace Heidt, a personal friend of a Blue Bird 
husband, has given three benefit perform- 
ances in Houston, which brought a total 
of $55,406 into the Blue Bird treasury. 

In January the Easter-basket group begins 
work. From round ice-cream cartons (the 
base), pieces of electric wiring (the handle), 
strips of fluted crepe paper (trim), they turn 
out pastel creations beautiful enough to 
decorate a bridal table. These sell for $1 
each. 

During Holy Week Blue Birds retire to the 
basement of the Methodist church to dye 
eggs. Some 4000 dozen eggs, already culled 
by the poultrymen, are delivered at the rate 
of 25 cases a day. After one group washes, 
another boils the eggs in buckets. Then a 
third kitchen team checks the eggs for cracks. 
The eggs then go into a big dyeing room to 
one of several stations. Station | dyes in 
solid colors: royal purple, deep rosy red, 
pale yellow and green, Kelly green. Mottled 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 





Serve witn honey-but- 
ter: 1 cup liquid honey 
warmed with 4 cup 
butter, 4 teaspoon cin- 
namon, dash nutmeg. 


You taste butter’s big 
difference even more 
on hot foods/ 


Just like milk— 
real butter belongs 
on your family table 


The dairy farmers in this area want 


you to know—vyou can live better in every 


way with foods made from milk. 
















AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Watch “‘Disneyland’”’ on ABC-TV 
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Vitality’s Slenderizing 
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Natural companions to the season’s slim silhouette, 
Vitality’s slenderizing fit dramatizes every foot! For very 
sound reasons: Vitality’s famous narrow heel fits your heel 
... Vitality’s instep and vamp cling gently to your foot. 
See how beautifully Vitality Shoes fit at the problem 
points! You'll want this flattery and comfort for your own, 


so see your Vitality dealer soon! 


Most styles are available in colors other than those illustrated. 
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VITALITY SHOES « $10.95 to $13.95 
FAMOUS FOR FASHION AND FIT 


Vitality WANDERLUST SHOES, from $8.95 
styled for the young and young in heart 
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ASSORTMENT 
with 21 Holly Red Envelopes! 


START NOW— EARN $50 TO $500 
CASH WITH BIGGEST, FASTEST 
| SELLING LINE— OVER 600 ITEMS! 


You’ll offer 21 gorgeous, smart new TALL 
eards with 21 gay, colorful Holly Red en- 
velopes for only $1.00. ..make up to 50c 
profit on every box! Extra profits come 
fast with amazing values in lovely NAME 
'| IMPRINTED Genuine Parchment Per- 
|| sonal Christmas Cards, only 3¢ each! 
Six other giant Personal lines in beautiful 
album. Sell the really complete line of 
re} gifts and greetings: Gift Wraps, Toys, 
| | Games, Napkins, Everyday and Religious 
Cards. Over 600 items. Up to 100% profit 

| | plus EXTRA CASH BONUS. 


FRE SAMPLES 
—RUSH NAME! 
WGN Personal cards sent FREE in gor- 
i geous album. Assts. on approval. 
y Sample kit includes new 24 kt.egold 


jewel-studded Ladies’ Pen with 
scented Love Note ink; tells you how 
, | you can get it FREE. ORGANIZA- 
TIONS: Get our CREDIT PLAN. Sell 
now—pay later. Write today. 


2(ngs, 529C Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Apply germ- 
arresting OIL-0-SOL 
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control infection, 
ease pain, speed 
healing. Use it to- 
day. Don’t suffer. 
At your drug store 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 
eggs go to the splash table where Blue Birds 
fleck eggs with dabs of gold or silver. At 
other stations workers coat eggs in solid 
gold or silver, or stamp them with decal de- 
signs. Then they are packed in boxes of one 
dozen each, sent for handling to beauty 
shops, grocery stores, drugstores and mer- 
chants around the county. Last year’s sales 
netted $6214. Not one egg is wasted, the 
Blue Birds are sure to tell you. Nearby 
restaurants buy most of the cracked boiled 
eggs; the rest the Blue Birds eat for lunch. 

For weeks after Easter, no Blue Bird can 
face an egg. 

These activities are now Blue Bird tradi- 
tions. And because of them the clinic has 
grown in size and scope—from quarters in a 
tiny cottage on the grounds of the old 
Methodist Hospital to its present modern 
home in the new hospital, completed in 1951. 

Prior to the cottage’s use as an epilepsy 
center, it housed a crippled-children’s project 
sponsored by the Arabia Temple Shrine, as- 
sisted by the Blue Birds. But in 1949 the 
Shriners moved out of the little cottage 
clinic to larger quarters, and the Blue Birds 
were left with a teacher under contract anda 
30-bed hospital in need of patients and medi- 
cal staff. Doctor Kellaway, of Baylor Uni- 
versity, took this opportunity to talk to the 
circle about needs in the field of epilepsy, 
emphasizing the lack of treatment centers in 
the South and Southwest. And so, by unan- 
imous vote of Blue Birds, the little cottage 
clinic was dedicated to the treatment of epi- 
lepsy in January, 1950. 

In the meantime, however, plans had been 
announced for the new hospital, and the 


VW 


It is better to suffer wrong than to 
do it, and happier to be sometimes 
cheated than not fo trust. 

JOHNSON 


VW WN 


Blue Birds had agreed to raise money to 
build a floor at a cost of $400,000. This they 
did through a pledge committee, which 
called on members and friends of members 
to obtain contributions on a three- or five- 
year basis. 

In November, 1951, the hospital was com- 
pleted, and the clinic moved from the small 
cottage to the fourth floor of the beautiful 
new building. In that same year the circle 
set up a Blue Bird Foundation, incorporated 
with a permanent board of trustees, to re- 
ceive endowments, trusts and legacies under 
wills and gifts of money. Since that time, the 
foundation has provided funds for research 
and teaching in the field of nervous disorders 
of children and will be able—even if any- 
thing happened to the Blue Bird Circle— 
to insure the future of the clinic. 

The clinic now has 64 beds (available to 
other hospital patients when not in use by 
Blue Bird Clinic patients), special nurseries 
for infants, attractive and efficient offices, 
and it can turn to all the facilities of the 
modern hospital for X ray, chemical labora- 
tories, psychological testing and electroen- 
cephalography (brain-wave recording). The 
1955-56 budget totaled $63,000—an addi- 
tional $20,000 contributed by the hospital in 
services such as electricity, heating, air con- 
ditioning, telephone, linens, purchasing and 
bookkeeping. 

All patients are referred by doctors, clinics, 
school nurses, social agencies or ministers. 
Some are sent by the local probation depart- 
ment to determine whether organic or en- 
vironmental factors are causing their dis- 
turbed behavior. For long-term hospital pa- 
tients, free service is provided through the 
circle’s special memorial fund. 


Looking back upon all that this group of 


women has accomplished, Mrs. Bill Meyer, 
the floor-service volunteer, feels ““We must 
have been blessed.”’ Dr. Dora Chao, who can 
no longer return to her communist-con- 
trolled homeland, also has very special feel- 
ings about the Blue Birds. ‘‘To me,” she says 
simply, ‘they represent America.” END 
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Exclusive creme base 
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in TIZ-Mist conditions | | 
... keeps it. | 


wonderfully manageable! 





Gray hair featuring TIZ-Slate Color Mist. 





Give shining glory to ALL SHADES of Wels 


For Brown Hair. The very first time you spray one of the 


four shades of TIZ-Brown Mist into your hair, you’ll 
discover something wonderful! Suddenly . . . gone is every 
trace of ““mousey’’, drab dullness. Instead, you’ll see rich 
brown tones and flattering highlights. TIZ- never leaves 
a trace of orange or green. Find out how lovely your hair 
can look... soon! 


For Redheads. There’s a TIZ-Mist for red hair, too! It adds 


bright, coppery casts to brown, blonde or auburn hair. 


For Blondes. TIZ-Mist for blonde hair is like liquid 
sunshine! It sweeps away drabness . . . adds natural- 
looking brightness. 





ies frankly . . . yet beautifully GRAY! 


Here, in the magic of three TIZ-Mist shades, is a wonderful 
promise for every woman with white or gray hair—shim- 
mering, natural beauty. They correct yellow casts and 
drabness and never leave a trace of artificial-looking blue, 
purple or green. 


Beauty salons recommend and feature 


Have one your next 





TIZ-Creme-and-Color 
appointment. Or get TIZ-Mist at your beauty salon 
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So easy to use... 
Just spray on, brush 
in and rinse! Washes 
out completely with 
each shampoo. 


Rinses. 


or cosmetic counter for home application between appointments. Only 


$1.95, plus tax. 
e 
A special creme dressing for gray 
or white hair . never discolors 


. helps correct yellow casts and 


drabness. $1.25, $1.95, plus tax. 





Prices slightly higher outside U.S. A. 
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. ORTH BAY’S luxury-laden coat ina deep-pile fabric of ‘‘Orlon”’ and dynel. Bisque, 


; londe, blue smoke, brown, blue sapphire, grey, black. Sizes 5 to 15. About $100. At 
Bonwit Teller; John Wanamaker, Phila.; Hecht Co.; Stix, Baer & Fuller; Filene’s 


coals with 
— the sumptuous air 


COREY'S bulky knit coats of 100% “Orlon’’, one hovering about the hips, the other long and lean. Left: in your favorite school and fashion colors. Small, medium, 
large. About $25. Right: Loden green, black, red, white. 6 to 16. About $50. At B. Altman & Co.; Edward Malley Co.; Joseph Magnin; Gimbel’s, Phila.; Meier & Frank. 





There’s pure luxury in coats made with “Orlon’’* 


coats with “Orlon” you warm yourself in a weightless cloud. Shopping for them 


is also an endless delight—with a variety of styles and new colors. 


OU PUN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. REG. U 


*“Orlon” is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its acrylic fiber. Du Pont makes fibers, does not make the fabrics or coats shown here. 
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Beware of combe 





That scratch and tear 


For years of wear! 


Be as careful of your 
comb as you are of 
your combing. Use a 
hard rubber Ace: it 
gentles your hair into 
place, glides safely 
across your scalp be- 
cause there are no 
sharp “burrs” between 
teeth and each tooth- 
end is smoothly 
rounded. Moderately 
priced, individually 
packaged. For every- 
one at home or away. 
American Hard Rubber Co.,N.Y.13. 
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THERE 
A MAN 
IN THE 
HOUSE 


“Have Shirley and 
the grandchildren 
been over yet? 


By HARLAN MILLER 


299 


Our town’s tireless quartet of world 
travelers is back from Europe in par- 
tial disagreement. The men contend 
that American women are the most 
attractive in the world (if least 
docile); their wives think European 
men rather cute, ours more reliable 
but duller. 


I learned as a newlywed that the best 
way to attain twenty-five “‘prompts” in 
the credit book is to let my wife write 
the monthly checks. She peels a little off 
for every creditor on the first of the 
month; I’m lucky to get to it by the 
twenty-first. 


For genuine nonchalance at an out- 
door charcoal brazier, | admire our 
neighbor who paints his barbecue 
chicken with an art-school paint- 
brush and squirts water on flaming 
briquettes with a water pistol. 


“Tm fatigued being accused of extrava- 
gance,” murmurs Betty Comfort, eying 
the solitary pear on her back-yard tree. 
“My husband, like most, spends more 
money on nonessentials than I spend on 
clothes.” 


Our aquatic friend with the new 
swimming pool nearby built a high 
wall to protect the neighborhood tots 
from trespass. And he’s irked now 
because his wife insists on $125,000 
worth of insurance to cover them 
against moppets who might climb 
over and drown. 


Our town’s champ globe-trotter took 
twelve tins of sardines, a giant box of 
crackers and three kinds of dysentery 
remedy to Russia. He gave em away un- 
touched when he started home; found 
U.S.S.R. dainties safer than hors d’oeuvres 
at a home-town cocktail party. 


If a man wants to keep his wife 
young and beautiful, he’d better do 
half the summer cooking away from 
that hot stove, or take her out for a 
bite two or three times a week. 


At lunch downtown a merchant re- 
called that his father retired at sixty-five 
on $150 a month (like the men in the 
prewar ads). 

‘“‘Now my doctor wants me to retire 
at fifty-five because of a heart condition,” 
he confides, ‘‘and I’d need $450 to live 
as well as my dad did.” 

‘It’s probably an illusion,’’ muses 
the mother of six and grandmother 
of sixteen in the white brick house, 
“but it seems to me that a 1956 
mother of two babies works harder 
than a 1926 mother of six. Maybe kids 
are more complex?’’ 


Even in anti “‘do it yourself” households 
our neighborhood basements more and 
more resemble machine shops. Even in the 
big old houses there’s hardly enough room 
downstairs to do the ironing. 


Glimpse of the American way on 
Main Street: our town banker in a 
red-checked gingham shirt giving two 
shirtless wage slaves a ride in his new 


Rolls-Royce. 


After long struggle, I’ve convinced our 
young it needn’t be a $4 banquet every 
time we dine out. ‘“‘Look in the price 
column,” I used to say, ‘“‘and order a 
sandwich.” So our youngest is content 
with a few 65-cent sandwiches and 
maybe two desserts. 


My son and I have what I regard as 
an agreement and what he probably 
deems merely a threat: that he may 
drive our car to high school once a 
week any semester after he gets two 
2’s on his report card and no 4’s. His 
chums regard this as brutal. 



















































LADIES' HOM 


Our fortyish women envy 
trons their newer houses with 
drier in the kitchen. One god}, 
sO many new houses need the 
(if any) for a playroom. 


I can often judge the Ie 
marriage within five years} 
dition of the living-room f, 
by how close a wife sits to he 
when they drive home fron 


Our neighbor in the placid }) 
porches on three sides glow, 
old-fashioned: he argues it m: 
more comfortable to know } 
his toenails than to master 
Windsor necktie knot. 


My neighbor in the 112Yy-fe 
house wishes he could enrol 
in night school. 

“Teachers cost less than 
ters,” he argues, “and you 
send “em home in a taxi.” 7 

i. 


When a 2-year-old wakes y 
A.M. shrieking from night 
to forgive him if he stands up i 
in his long white sleeping bag 
pers, “I lull you!” : 


Our town’s intrepid explorer, 
Russia, reports the ordinary 
mind him a little of Dakota 
homesteaders of the 1880's. “) 
get acquainted with ’em,” he sa 
don’t seem so formidable.” 


My wife toured the town’s 
back yards this summer, ann 
new axiom: A town’s true ar 
aren’t the people with news 
pools, but those with exqui 
dens. 


We acknowledge in our n 
that our wives are more inte 
we husbands. And this fall sey 
are rubbing it in by enrolling 
our home-town college, wii 
and nights out. 


My Dream Girl finall 
spend part of our summei 
on a long motor trip, tho 
no motoring enthusiast. All 
manded was a three-day res 
at the last de luxe motel 





home. 


A State College girl grad i in| 
tells me ma isn’t any more eff 
dad. ‘“‘Any young wife mai 
years,” she tells me, “is a be 
keeper than her mother 
years.” (Don’t tell your mommil 


I’ve made a stunning di 
I'll call it Miller’s Seventeenth 
People who talk half as m 
often twice as lovable as peo 
talk twice as much. 


‘**A husband who wants his ne 
where he can find it,’ complai 
Comfort, trying to oil his so 
“and objects to juvenile shoes| 
living-room floor, is now called |p 
fectionist.’ That’s a fighting wor) — 


. When our youngest asks me \t 

day why I don’t play more golf, | iy 
. And our daughter discusses |\" 

us far more frankly than did oiV® 
school sexology teacher, 
. Or I find our children i sh 
guard their credit rating, i} 
. And the brand-new Susan §\© 
becomes as pretty at six weeks|\l™ 
mother was at birth, f 
. Or my Lady of Sheer Deligh™ 
coffee for me at 5 A.M. when Pmo™ 
a 6-0’clock plane, ; 
Then I bless the feminine wiles n\™ 
used to capture me when I was rhe fe 


I wasn’t fascinating enough for h 
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air with the fresh young - look 


—for clear, liquid Halo...unlke most shampoos... contains no 
greasy oils or soap. Nothing to interfere with 

cleaning action or dull your hair with heavy, dirt-catching film. 

Mild, gentle Halo leaves hair softer, 


brighter... whistle clean! 
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Editors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 

to ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 

a continuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 

swer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. | 
a 


“My wife and I have been married for 
three months—yet it still seems impos- 
sible for us to have satisfactory marital 
relations.”’ 


its doctor nodded pleasantly to the couple 
seated in his waiting room, noting the serious 
expressions upon their good-looking young 
faces. Indicating by a wave of the hand the 
door to the consulting room, he was slightly 
surprised to see the man rising to follow him. 
Closing the door, he pointed out a chair. 

“Your wife is not the patient?” he began. 

“Honestly, I’m not sure, Doctor,” was the 
reply. ““‘We have been married nearly three 
months now and—well, it seems impossible 
for us to have marital relations with any 
satisfaction whatever. Every such episode 
has ended disastrously since our wedding 
night. It’s gotten so that we both dread even 
attempting it. Both of us want a family. The 
nervous strain is getting us.” 

“I can understand that. A satisfying sex- 
ual relationship is an absolute necessity to 
any happy marriage.” 

“But what is a man to do, Doctor, when 
his wife is so sensitive that even at the begin- 
ning of each attempt she has a real spasm— 
and I mean an actual convulsion?” 

“It might create a psychological barrier 
that could never be surmounted. You were 
wise to come to me.” 

“Either my wife is physically abnormal, 
or I am—or both of us.” 

“Or neither of you. Instead of having a 
physical basis, this trouble of yours could 
be psychological, entirely.” 

“T feel terribly about all this.” 

“And you are willing to do anything in 
reason to remedy the problem?” 

“PH do anything!” 

“Now, I am going to ask you to step into 
the waiting room for a few moments while 
I talk with your wife.” 

As soon as the patient was seated, ‘“‘I have 
been discussing the situation with your 
husband,” the doctor began, “‘and I think I 
have the facts pretty well in mind. I would 
like to ask you a number of questions, how- 
ever. If you are willing to talk freely with 
one who has seen many cases similar to 
yours, I am certain I shall be able to help 
you. First, are you truly in love with your 
husband?” 

“Of course I am, Doctor! From the first 
moment I met him. And I feel exactly the 





Doctor Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 


Women, containing several chapters which have not 
appeared in the Journal, has been published by Haw- 
thorn Books, Ine., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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same way now, but—I—I just don’t kno 
I am beginning to fear that I am not li 
other women. Oh!”—a burst of sobs int 
rupted her words. ut 

The doctor patted her shoulder reass 
ingly. “I am going to have my nurse put y 
on the examining table. I'll ring for f 
now.” | 

A half hour later the doctor glane 
smilingly across his desk at the coup 
“There is nothing the matter with either 
you that doesn’t affect a definite percente 
of other young couples; and if I could he 
had you here for a premarital examinati 
a few months ago, I believe a great deal 
trouble could have been avoided.” 

“T didn’t know about any such thing.” 

“Obviously not. Well, here is the sit i 
as it has developed thus far. However, 
still have some further facts to find out. | 

“It is plain that you are suffering fro 
dyspareunia, which means painful or dif 
cult intercourse. This condition is comme 
accompanied by vaginismus, which mea 
spasm of the constrictor muscles which su! 
round the vagina. This vaginismus is a 
flex action over which the individual has 
control. What happens is that the sensitivi 
of the vulva and vaginal regions has d 
veloped to such a degree that the mere 
contact causes a subconscious and inyolu 
tary contraction of these constrictor muscle 
The condition is common among newl 
weds.” 

“Are people who have been ma 
longer free from this, Doctor?” 

“Not necessarily. It is possible for 
woman to develop such a condition, Owif 
to varying causes, at any time during her li 
With you, the one cause we have, thus fa 
found proves to be congenital, meanip 
that you were born with it.” 

“Do you mean that I have some sort ¢ 
deformity, Doctor?” 

“Not at all. You are no different frot 
many other young women. The only caus 
for trouble that I could find lies in th 
hymen, a membranous veil possessed b 
most virgins and expected to be destroye 
at the first sexual experience. There 1s 4 
opening in this veil, for the menstrual flo 
but the membrane itself is rather tough; an 
this, I believe, is one factor in your troubl 
There is an entirely different phase of you] 
case which has not yet been mentioned, th) — 
psychosomatic one, which I think may pro 
most important of all—it usually is. 7] ~ 
psychic angle far overshadows the physical i\\ 
most cases of dyspareunia. ey 
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everything 
your complexion 
needs to look. 
younger... 
now in one cream 


lura! 





Satura is the extraordinary new cream 
that contains all of today’s most 
effective scientific beauty discoveries 
that give you the dewy bloom of 
youth. It has moisturizing agents — 
to retard the excessive evaporation 
that dries out and ages your skin— 
to draw moisture from the air. 

Estrogenic hormones— 10,000 units 
in each ounce — actively work be- 
neath the skin...to help smooth 
and cushion away tiny wrinkles. 

And Satura has Vitamin A...which 
staunchly guards against dry flakiness. 


Tonight and every night. ..smooth 
on a film of silky pink Satura. It dis- 


appears... Starts working instantly. 
Salon secret: smooth on a mist of Satura 
every morning under make-up. 
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New Kotex with Wondersoft covering 
| —the most comfortable, 


most absorbent napkin ever designed 


Now Kotex has Wondersoft covering .. . a new open-mesh covering 
that’s incredibly light and gentle. Only new Kotex napkins with this Wondersoft covering 
can give you softness you thought you’d never have; complete open-mesh absorption 
that never fails; and a perfect fit that can’t ever pull out of shape. 
Choose from Regular, Junior or Super Kotex. Buy a new 


Kotex belt, too. It goes with new Kotex perfectly. 


KOTEX and WONDERSOFT are trademarks of Kimberly-Clark Corp 
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I dreamed I was a Work o 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY in a Maidenform masterpiece: the new Pre-Lude Once-Over Six-Way. 
Lifts your curves, snugs in your waist, moulds a fabulous figure! With “quick-change” 


sixX-way straps, to move or remove for every fashionable neckline. White cotton broadcloth, 


Q & 
8.9% PRE-LUDE, ONC 


A, B and C cups 


E-OVER AND SIX-WAY ALL ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS © MAIDEN FORM BRASSIERE CO., INC., NEW YORK I6 
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Style 


with Real Foot Freedom 


i oekly discover what real walking 
jis 1} when you step out in your first 
of siremely comfortable, foot-flattering 
Sch@s Shoes. Made over Dr. Scholl’s 
atifiay designed lasts, their glove-like, 
eradng fit makes them ever so kind to 
‘ feelNo “breaking-in’”’ discomfort. 


Sch¢s Shoes are made in all sizes for 
ypes tfeet. Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl’s 
t Cofort® Shops in principal cities and 
sted hoe and Department Stores. If not 
inal locally, write for catalog to Dr. 
si’s,nc., Dept. J96, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


HURT, BURN? 


ll’s Foot Balm quickly relieves foot 
ort caused by exertion. 
¥ othing and refresh- 
ts but a ee. Try it! 
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NOW! Save Up to 50% 
on Nationally Advertised Gifts 


Use this big, new FREE CATA- 
LOG to buy all kinds of gifts 
and merchandise for yourself, 
family, friends, neighbors. Ter- 
rific saving on big-name items. 
Also, make money spare time 
taking orders from others! 


De bby EVERGREEN STUDIOS 
| Box 846 Chicago 42, III. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 

“Let me ask you a few more questions, 
young lady. To begin with, are you an only 
child?” 

“Yes, Doctor. I have heard my mother 
say often that after the horrible time she had 
getting one child into the world she would 
never take chances with having another.” 

“She must have had a difficult labor in- 
deed. But it is unfortunate that you have 
heard that all your life—it was bound to 
make its impact on you.” 

“It did; but I would be willing to go 
through the same thing for my husband.” 

“That will probably never be necessary. 
The average modern girl has nothing what- 
ever to fear in having a baby, with the excel- 
lent obstetrical care being given today.” 

“T am not afraid of becoming pregnant— 
much.” 

“Your remark would have been more con- 
vincing had you not added that last word. 
Another personal question: did your mother 
ever give you Sex instruction?” 

““M-m-m! Not very much. The usual 
thing—to keep away from the boys be- 
cause .. . well. And when I got into high 
school it was all the more so. But I don’t 
think it was mother’s fault—I imagine she 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


If you are moving to a new home, 
the best way to be sure that your 
subscription to the Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL reaches you promptly is to 
send us the new address at least 30 
days before you move, together with 
the old address label cut from your 
magazine. 


@ Each year about 2,300,000 sub 
scribers to Curtis magazines change 
their addresses and ask us to send 
the magazines to their new homes. 
We are happy to do this, but equally 
unhappy when delays occur. Send- 
ing us the label from your magazine 
will cut in half the time required to 
place the new address on our lists. 


Please send the old label and the 
new address at least 30 days before 
you move. 


found it difficult to talk to me upon such 
matters—and I don’t think she knew much 
to tell me, anyhow.” 

“That is probably true. What else both- 
ered you?” 

‘*‘Well, I knew there was a difference be- 
tween boys and girls from the time I was 
four years old—every little girl does, I 
think, even if she doesn’t have brothers. 
Mother always intimated that sex was some- 
thing that nice people didn’t talk about. 
Don’t laugh, but as a little girl I even re- 
sented not being made like the boys.” 

“It is no laughing matter. And I believe it 
has a definite bearing on your situation to- 
day. Once you really understand these vari- 
ous notions which have become implanted 
in your mind, you will be able to eradicate 
them. 

‘‘As for the sexual act, that is something 
which you must approach having divested 
yourselves of any childish inhibitions that it 
is base or indecent or illicit. You should re- 
member that is the one way the good Lord 
gave you to live on and on through the lives 
of your offspring and theirs in turn. And in 
connection with the consummation it should 
be remembered that the female requires 
more of preliminary preparation. This 
should be all that is necessary in order to 
achieve success.” 

The girl bowed her head. ‘“‘Our honey- 
moon was a horror, although my poor hus- 
band did try to be so sweet.” 

“And when you came back from your 
honeymoon?” 

“It was sickening to see mother and father 
beaming all over at us—while we knew how 
we had flubbed the whole affair. They are the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 
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Hidden dirt is a beauty thief! 
Rub your face hard with a cotton 
pad after ordinary, casual cleansing 
with your regular soap or face eure 

See the ugly smudge the pad picks up? 

That’s deep-down dirt that casual cleans- 
ing misses . . . dirt that hides the fresh, 
natural prettiness of your complexion. 


. 
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...and you can prove it with a Palmolive bar! 


Beautifully clean after 60-second 

2° Palmolive facial! Rub your face 

the same way with a cotton pad after a 

60-second massage with Palmolive Soap. 

Pad is still snowy-white . . . proving 

that Palmolive care cleans deeper, cleans 

cleaner, cleans prettier! And mild 
Palmolive won't irritate skin. 
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ew complexion beauty in just one minute? Yes, fair lady, yes! Because Palmolive care removes | 


beauty-robbing hidden dirt that casual cleansing misses. And only a soap as mild as Palmolive can cleanse so 


deeply without irritation. Start Palmolive care today, and see your true complexion beauty come through! 


MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 





Divorce 

is not the 

best solution— 
love Is. 


| 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


REGAINING A 
HUSBAND’S LOVE 


Sica months ago a frantic wife tele- 
phoned, saying she had already written me to ex- 
plain her problem and ask for an appointment. 
Meanwhile, she wanted assurance that I would try 
to help her. “I guess I haven’t been a very good 
wife, but I love my husband dearly, and Ill do any- 
thing I can to change.” 

Marcia’s letter explained that they had been mar- 
ried nine years, had three children. John, an ex-GI, 
had finished college after their marriage, then bor- 
rowed money to buy into a small business. Now, by 
working hard six days and several evenings a week, 
he was earning enough to relieve the financial pres- 
sure, but had littie leisure for family companionship 
or household duties. 

“He says the more tired he is, the more I com- 
plain and nag. The more he gives, the more I want. 
Last night, after a long and boring day, I was feel- 
ing sorry for myself and told him I was tired of it all 
and might leave him. 

“T didn’t mean it. I was stunned when he said 
he’d felt for a year that this was the only solution. 
Quietly and calmly, he said my lack of response to 
him had made him doubt my love, and gradually 
killed his. He’s willing to see you, but frankly 
doubts we can save our marriage. What can I do?” 

John was more specific. ““Marcia’s parents are 
wealthy, and she’s spoiled. She wants to live the 
way her mother does, yet expects a lot of my time 
and attention too. When I come home on time, she 
greets me with complaints about the children, 
errands to run, chores to do. Nights I’m late, I get a 
warmed-over dinner, and a sulky wife for company. 


For eight years I tried to make her happy; now it’s 
her turn. Maybe divorce is the only answer.” 

A reasonable, decent man, John didn’t claim to 
be perfect. But Marcia had expected too much of 
him, and of marriage. He had lost faith in their one- 
sided partnership. 

Marcia’s self-confidence was shaken, but not her 
determination. “I may not be a good wife, but I am 
a good cook! At least I can make John’s life com- 
fortable. The chores I can’t do myself can wait fora 
handy man.” 

After a few weeks, as John remained noncom- 
mittal, Marcia’s courage wavered. This was the 
time for reassurance. Although I made minor sug- 
gestions, my main role was to listen and to praise 
her efforts. I pointed out that the things she had 
done, though worth while, were most important as 
proof to John that she cared for their marriage and 
for him. To restore his faith would take time. 

So she went home and made new curtains for the 
living room. (Before the crisis, she had been coaxing 
John to let her “do it over.’’) This time, John com- 
plimented her on her skill. 

From then on, Marcia revealed a new maturity, a 
deepening insight at each succeeding conference. 
The only major setback followed a visit from her 
mother, when Marcia gave in to some of the old 
feelings of self-pity. Once these were dispelled, 
progress was steady. 

Gradually John’s skeptical attitude became one 
of hope, then trust. As his reserve lessened, she be- 
came more cheerful, more outgoing, more respon- 
sive to him and to life. 

Today there can be no doubt that this couple love 
and share. The foundations of their marriage are at 
last secure. They face the future confidently, and 
together. 

How much did the counselor actually do? Very 
little. He listened, interpreted, reassured. What 
counted most was this wife’s determination to 
make her marriage work. Her resolve came late, but 
not too late. If your marriage, by realistic stand- 
ards, falls short of what it should be, determine to 
do something about it. When? Today, because 
tomorrow may be too late. 


HOW TO LOSE A HUSBAND 


This case history involves a wife whose 
husband has threatened to leave her. Unfortunately, 
the outlook is far less favorable than that of John 
and Marcia. The fundamental! difference lies in the 
character and personality of the wife. 

Janet, twenty-two, a junior-college graduate, is 
the daughter of well-to-do parents. Bill, twenty- 
three, has another year of arduous professional 
training. They have a small apartment, and she 
works part time. 

She came to see me this spring only because her 
husband had issued an ultimatum. If their relation- 
ship hadn’t improved by the end of a year, he would 
leave her. 

Her visit to me was designed as a gesture to ap- 
pease her husband. She was not seriously resolved 
to try to correct the situation. “After all, he’s made 
threats before, and never done anything about 
them. If I keep coming to you, he’ll be satisfied.” 

Counseling can never be effective unless the indi- 
vidual sincerely wants help. And the goal must be 
self-improvement, not the improvement of the other 
partner. 

Nevertheless, I listened to her, and have con- 
tinued to see her. At my suggestion, Bill also came 
in and told his side of the story. She frankly admits 
the accuracy of most of his statements. 

She’s lazy (“I’m bone lazy. If somebody else will 
do the work, I let them.’’), slovenly (she leaves beds 
unmade, dishes unwashed for two days or more), 
demanding, insincere, deceitful (when she wants to 
go shopping, she phones the office she is sick). She 


doesn’t want children, and only rarely and reluc- 
tantly accepts the sexual relationship. 

He is strongly opposed to divorce, but prefers 
this unhappy alternative to a future like the present. 
Though Janet claims she loves him, he finds it hard 
to believe. 

Frankly, so do I. At this point, I see little hope of 
saving this marriage. Janet is intelligent and objec- 
tive enough to admit her faults, but she has made 
no effort to correct them. Her curious apathy seems 
to result from a combination of laziness, selfish- 
ness, and a subtle and distorted craving for power. 
She lacks the insight to recognize the gravity of the 
situation. Unless she does, and resolutely under- 
takes to improve it, her marriage will lead to misery, 
and probably divorce. 

Seldom do we see a case involving normal people 
where the responsibility is so one-sided. Yet if we 
look into this girl’s upbringing, we find that her in- 
ability to be a helpmate is not of her choosing, nor 
is she solely to blame. Her parents both spoiled and 
neglected her; she grew up with an abundance of 
material comforts, but a scarcity of attention and 
love. She received virtually no preparation for mar- 
riage, or for the responsibilities of adult life in any 
capacity. 

If you are similarly handicapped by your up- 
bringing, resolve now to set your children an ex- 
ample of what a good wife and mother should be. 
You will be doubly rewarded, for you will find in- 
creasing satisfaction in your marriage as well. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Are girls who marry quite young more likely 
to get divorced? 


Yes, more than 60 per cent of all women who get 
divorces were married before twenty. 





ASK YOURSELF: 


What does a husband want in a wife? 


What a man wants most in a wife depends partly 
upon whether he is married or single. If single, he is 
less likely to emphasize her “kitchen mechanics,” 
more likely to emphasize her personality and 
physical attributes. Ask yourself if you have the 
training and temperament that will satisfy what 
husbands of five years say are the most important 
requirements. 


I. Homemaking 


1. A good cook with imagination. 

2. Keeping the home attractive and 
restful. 

3. Making few demands for help with 
household chores. 


4. Working with him on home projects. 
Il. Partnership 


. Maintaining a balanced home budget. 
. Showing an interest in his work. 


aa wu 


. Extending and deserving loyalty and 
faithfulness. 


o 


. Pleasant and agreeable disposition. 


9. Knowing how and when to be good 
company. 


III. Husband-Wife Relationship 
10. Pride in being his wife. 
11. Understanding when he needs affection. 
12. Ability to give affection freely. 
13. Nice appearance and behavior in public. 


14. Willingness to show her love. 


There is no objective way to rate the importance of 
these various qualities, but in most happy marriages 
a majority of answers in each of the categories will 
be positive. Married or single, would you qualify? 
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AMERICA’S WINNING 
FASHION ‘PICKET 


Come... look . . . expect to be swayed . . . and completely charmed when you see Fall’s 
new Red Cross Shoes. Irresistible is the only way to describe them. Flattering straps, sleek 
pumps, polished ties and liveable casuals. Slender, shapely heels . . . little, mid and high. A 


wealth of colors .. . in rich suede and calf. Yes, from the moment you see them at your Red 
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Cross Shoe retailer’s, youll wonder . . . which pretty pair to vote your first pair for fall. 
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at last ! 


A LIQUID SHAMPOO 
that's EXTRA RICH ! 
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Never too thin or tery Never too thick, with a 
never too m¢ teful 


—like so many ordir dull hair like so many cream 
liquid shampoo hampoos. 


‘filming’ ingredient that can 





just the right consistency. It 


won’t run and it never leaves 


a dulling film. 
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ITS LIOUI# 


PRELL 


FOR 


Only new Liquid Prell has this 
unique, extra-rich formula . . . 
that’s why only Liquid Prell 
leaves your hair looking _ 
‘Radiantly Alive’! And how youll 
love its mounds of richer, more 
effective lather . . . the way 
Liquid Prell leaves your hair 
whisper-soft yet so obedient. 
Treat yourself to this luxurious” 
shampoo today—there’s radiant 
beauty in every drop! 


And you'll love PRELL CONCENTRATE— 
leaves hair extra clean...extra radiant! 


Not a cream—not a liquid—but a clear shampoo con- 
centrate that contains more cleansing ingredients, ounce 
for ounce, than any other type of shampoo! That’s why 
fabulous Prell Concentrate leaves your hair extra clean, 
extra radiant! 





CREATED BY PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


eauteous Anna Held, who 
B bathed in milk, was the rage 
of September, 1906, with her 
song, | Can’t Make My Eyes 
Behave. Mormon Leader Joseph 
Smith, recently a father for the 
forty-third time, was arrested for 
having five wives. George M. 
Cohan wrote It’s a Grand Old 
Flag, and the galvanic Nazimova 
was on Broadway in Hedda 
Gabler. 


Mrs. Ralston, JOURNAL fashion 
editor, tells What I Saw in Paris 
in the September, 1906, issue, 
reports that the color dark 
smoke gray was most fashion- 
able, also dark magenta, prune 
and wine. 


“Many women are always over- 
looking companionable folk in 
their efforts to have their children 
‘associate with the best’—what a 
smug admission of one’s own in- 
feriority!” exclaims the Plain 
Country Wife. 


Josef Hofmann begins a series of 
piano lessons in this August, 
1906, issue. His subject: correct 
position of the thumb and little 
finger, with photographs. 


“What Uncle Sam is Doing: 
Testing how long foods can re- 
main in cold storage without 
spoiling, making long-range 
weather predictions, and spon- 
soring a new draft animal for 
farms, a cross between a mare 
and an African zebra, called a 
zebroid.”’ . 


Fourteen hundred housewives 
entered the JOURNAL’s contest for 
the best housekeeping schedule 
for a woman with a single maid. 
First prize winner tells of a 
“typical Saturday” for her maid: 

“Saturday: Starting at 6:30, 
maid serubs porch and walk; pre- 
pares, serves and clears away 
breakfast; attends to dining 
room; sets bread to rise; cleans 
refrigerator; scrubs vestibule; 
cleans bathroom, scrubs cellar 
stairs; prepares, serves and clears 
away luncheon: puts bread in 
pans; scrubs kitchen and laundry; 
does such extra cooking as may 
be required Sunday; bakes bread; 
attends to room and dresses, fin- 
ishing by 3:30. Has free time-un- 
til 5; prepares, serves and clears 
away dinner. Number of working 
hours, 13.” 


ABBOT MILLS 
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Sewing experts Bet Hart and Nora O’Leary, of the Journal’s 
Pattern Department, watch contestants at the Sew-Off finals. 


I 


t was the last few minutes of the 

three-day Sewing-Machine Sew- 
Off at the Coliseum. Thirty-three con- 
testants from all over this country 
and Canada, each in her own cubicle, 
with sewing machine, model and ma- 
terial, were frantically putting the 
finishing touches on the dresses they 
were doing. Nora O’Leary and Bet 
Hart, in the line of duty, were up there 
looking on. They spoke to Mrs. J. 
Floreine Doss, of Portland, Oregon, 
one of the contestants, weak with ex- 
citement and fatigue. **You know,”’ 
Mrs. D. panted, “I was supposed to 
get six yards of goods. They gave me 
only three and a half—couldn’t get 
any more. So I made it do. But I'll tell 
you, there was one seam that gave me 
nightmares.’’ Nightmares or not, 
Mrs. Doss won the grand prize of 
$25,000. She was in to see Nora the 
next morning. Said she had two more 
places she wanted to visit here before 
going back home: Macy’s and the 
Statue of Liberty. 


““Won’t you please try to find the lady a 
chair?” Debbie Reynolds called out to 
a passing stagehand when Cynthia 
Wheatland dropped by Debbie’s Holly- 
wood dressing room recently. Next thing 
C. and D. knew, two men came strug- 
gling in with an enormous thronelike 
affair in purple plush. “All we could 
find,” they said. Cynnie sat regally down, 
then noticed a big tag tied to the arm. 
“Reserved,” it read, ‘for Queen for a 
Day.” 


The wedding gown of Princess Grace, 
Anne Einselen divulges, is now in the 
Costume Wing of the Philadelphia Art 
Museum, the gift of Mrs. John Kelly, 
Grace’s mother; the only stipulation 
being that any Grimaldi daughter 
who wishes to wear it at her wedding 
may do so. 


Dawn Norman stopped in on Ruth 
Mac Veigh, who runs Touch of Genius, 
Manhattan’s last word in manicure shops, 
and who gave Dawn the following report 
on broken nails and chipped polish. ‘‘Card 
playing does more nail damage than any 
housework,’ Ruth revealed, ‘and the same 
goes for dialing phone calls, groping in 
handbags, picking up change... . Learn to 
use the flat of your fingers,” she advises— 
“especially when you're pulling on your 
girdle.” 


After 5000 years, Chaldean jewelry is 
all the rage again in reproductions 
that can be bought at bookstores and 
museums, from a few dollars up, de- 
pending on the piece. For instance, 
here’s Corinna Cunliffe in two neck- 
laces from the Queen of Sheba’s 
crown, at $32 and $48, the originals 
being beyond all price, quite natu- 
rally—of lapis lazuli, carnelian beads 
and precious metals, which were 
taken into the tomb with the body of 
the queen, along with her tweezers, 


Corinna Cunliffe wearing modern repro- 
duction of the Queen of Sheba’s jewelry. 


DAVID LINTON 





Deople you know, 
editors you like, 


and what goes on 
in New York 


her harps, gaming boards, chariot, 
and her entourage of sacrificial maid- 
ens, as was customary, however cruel 
it may be considered five millenniums 
later. ... The facsimile earrings that 
Corinna’s wearing, by the way, are $8 
a pair. 


Three years ago in the JoURNAL Helen 
Martini told the enchanting story of 
how she and her husband became foster 
parents at the Bronx Zoo to the whole 
vast family there of great cats. She told 
of bottle-feeding Dacca, the baby tiger— 
or tigress, as it turned out, for now Helen 
has phoned to tell us that in giving birth 
to Castor and Pollux, in the picture, 
Dacca has already set a world cub-birth 
record for tigers in captivity: 27 cubs! 
“What’s the matter with your hand?” we 
asked Winifred Hare when she came 
back with a bunch of notes as big as the 
Jungle Book. . . . “Dacca leaned against 
it on the bar of her cage, purring affec- 
tionately. Tigers are the only big cats that 
purr. ... The zoo didn’t want any babies 
born while the new lion house was being 





Helen (Mother Was Human) Martini 
with tiger cubs Castor and Pollux. 


built. But somehow Dacca and her mate 
Rajpur didn’t get the idea. . . . Helen let 
me help feed Castor and Pollux, and [ 
don’t care if they were planned or not. 
They’re cute!” 


“Young girls today,” says Barbara 
Benson, “not only don’t wear hats; they 
don't know how to wear them. Recently 
my seventeen-year-old daughter needed 
a hat for a wedding. Swearing she couldn't 
pick one out alone, she dragged me along 
to the shop. She was right, too; she 
couldn't even put one on.” 


Playing host at a luncheon party, the 
comical master of ceremonies, Robert 
Q. Lewis, said to Louella Shouer, “I 
want you to meet the guest of honor,” 
and thereupon introduced her to a 
barbecue sauce he had just created.... 
**Delicious,”’ cried Louella. ... “It’s 
a good thing you like it,’’ responded 
the gourmet impresario. “‘I got the 
idea from your Quick and Easys for 
Two.” Louella now regrets that some- 
thing made her ask him what the Q 
stood for in his name. He said it was 
**Q-linary.”’ 
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“T was born 


ill-starred,”’ she said, 

ee 99 
a woman and a queen’ — 
a woman who could 
love, and a queen 


who could not marry. 
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By JENNETTE and FRANCIS LETTON 


PAINTING BY PIETRO ANNIGONI 


ut on a stretch of solitary high- 

way, Robert Dudley raced against 
the swift-sinking sun. High winds above 
him piled up the clouds in the red-stained 
west. He was as fast as they—a streak 
along the road. His breath came and went, 
as easy and as quick and steady as the 
speeding hoofbeats of the horse beneath 
him. He was smiling, for he was on a 
secret errand of his own. 

He had had no sleep since yesterday, 
when he had stood beside Elizabeth and 
heard the words, “The queen—your Ma- 
jesty—the queen is dead!” but the lines of 
his face were clear-cut, his eyes steady, his 
mouth firm. No one who saw him now 
would have taken him for the great lord 
he was. Long riding boots covered his 
scarlet hose. Hatless, his black hair was 
swept back from his forehead. From the 
way he sat upon his horse, from the light 
firm touch of his hands upon the reins, 
from the clean strength of his body, the 
young soldier was more evident than the 
young peer. 

His eyes darted over the countryside as 
though he saw it for the first time. For 
Robert Dudley could ride now anywherein 
England with no fear of spying eyes. He 
could be what he was now and be proud 
of it. He need not smolder within and 
bow to a queen he hated. Hardly five 
years had passed since he had been thrown 
into the Tower of London by that same 
queen: Queen Mary—Bloody Mary! 
Luck, and the fact that he had been no 
more than a boy, had saved him then, 
perhaps, from the death to which she had 
sentenced him, but he could not forget it; 


nor could he forget that only a slavish, 
silent submission to her had earned him 
his release. For this he hated her most. 

But he need think ne longer now of that. 
It was over. Mary was dead—and now... 
Elizabeth! His heart turned over as the 
name formed in his thoughts, and a great 
surge of joy surged through him. Bess— 
Bess—my Bess! The clean strong lines of 
her young face were before him, the red 
Tudor hair a flame around it. She was a 
storm flashing in the sky and clearing it 
of oppression. She was sun, rain and air. 
She was England. She was the queen. She 
was his life! He knew now that the years 
of ignominy and of terror were finished. 
He had survived them as she had, hand in 
hand with her, and he was stronger than 
them all, stronger than even he had 
thought it possible to be. 

“‘T love you, Bess, I love you!” He said 
the words aloud and the wind caught them 
from him and whipped them out behind 
him. There was no room in his mind for 
any other thought, except once, when a 
quick freshet of rain fell and was blown 
past him in the wind. Amy crossed his 
mind then. But in the next moment her 
light name was lost as he rounded a curve 
and saw his destination upon him. The 
night was coming on and he must hurry. 


At Hatfield House, Elizabeth Tudor lay 
on the bed and looked at the room through 
half-closed eyes. It would soon be dark. 
The room was shadowy. The last thin 
light of dying day filtered through the 
windowpanes. It was wonderful to lie here 
in the darkness, warmed by the soft fire- 


i 
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‘There is on 
whom I will marr 
“or I will marry wi 


light. It was wonderful to lie here @ 
and not talk. : 

She heard Ashley move to the fir 
add fuel, then the creak of a chair as 
old woman settled her bulk into it. I 
Ashley! I’// never let her leave me 
thought. 

The old nurse listened and hearc 
quiet breathing. She'll be asleep ina 
ute, she thought. Af /ast / It was about ti 
There had been no sleep in the night. / 
ley moved to the bed and placed herh 
lovingly on the cover. 

**Ashley ——”’ Elizabeth’s eyes opel 
lazily. 

“Yes, chick?” i 

“I do not want the earrings now 
Elizabeth’s voice was only a murmur. ~ 
sent Blanche for them only to be rid ¢ 
her. She chatters. Tell Parry not to 
them now. I want to rest and be alo 

“Pll sit outside and keep them a 
Ashley gave the covers a final pat 
moved toward the door. She had a 
reached it when Elizabeth’s voice 
again. 

‘All but Rob.” 

Ashley turned. “Ill not send Rob Du 
ley in to you here. He’ll wait without, will 
the others.” ' 

‘*‘Where is he?” 

“I do not know. He is not my charge. 


Elizabeth smiled inwardly. In future yo 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 
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t began as one of the great nights parents have. 

The graduation exercises for Wilson Falls 

High School had been held at the Union 
Church, and Ellen and I had accepted many con- 
gratulations, for Jean had made a radiant valedic- 
torian in her maroon cap and gown, and her well- 
designed speech had merited all the applause it 
got. Jimmy, although only a junior, had played a 
part in the exercises too. The seniors had elected 
him to be their class marshal, and he had led 
them into the church, walking backward as the 
seniors marched forward, with the band playing, 
and the necks in all the pews craning, and his be- 
ribboned baton going up and down. 

It began as a great night, and it stayed good 
right on by the moment they left, while Ellen and 
I walked happily home through a June dark 
gemmed with fireflies, and for all the fine minutes 
we sat in our living room, discussing how good 
this or that one had been, and then comparing 
the other performances with Jean’s, in the uni- 
versal manner of parents. 

The last we saw of them, they were using the 
family car for the fifteen-mile drive to the Center, 
where they were holding the commencement 
dance. Jean was sitting in the front seat beside 
Stan Harris, and Jimmy was slouched in back with 
the Ames girl. 

‘“*Have fun, kids,” I said. 

Stan Harris tried hard not to be patronizing 
when he smiled up at us—he was older, a New 
York college boy whose folks summered here. 
And in back, Carol Ames gave me a saucy look as 
she crossed her legs, which brought her nearer to 
Jimmy. Jimmy didn’t make any kind of response— 
he was still mad at me, of course. 

“We will, dad.” Jean’s smile was both 
serene and brilliant. 

“And we'll look for you 
back by one-thirty,” Ellen added. 


By FRANK FARNHAM 


The car was already moving by then, but Jean 
nodded and leaned across the seat to wave us 
good-by. 

After we went to bed, I dropped promptly to 
sleep. I have no idea at all why I woke up when I 
did—I don’t usually—unless the mosquito I killed 
later woke me. 

I could tell that Ellen was awake too. That was 
how I knew that the kids weren’t home yet. Ellen 
never goes to sleep until the kids get in. 

There was a lot of traffic on the road when I 
woke up, all of it going slow, all one way. They 
were cars coming home from the dance, the kids 
in them in no hurry to bring the great night to an 
end. I knew about dances. Before we were married, 
and up until the children were born, Ellen and I 
had gone to a lot, including several high-school 
commencement dances in the very same hall. 

I lay in bed listening to the cars but thinking 
about the dance: all the young laughter there; the 
way a hot dog looked as it came out of the steam- 
ing boiler at the refreshment stand, the wooden 
mustard ladle, and the piccalilli jar, and how the 
hot dog tasted, washed down with the cold, good 
soda. And I thought about the electric touching of 
hands, and the jitterbugging, and the dreamy 
good-night waltz; and about the good tired feeling, 
and the feet that it felt good to get off on the fif- 
teen-mile ride back to the Falls, with your girl 
sitting close beside you, and the breeze on your 
face, and if you were brave enough and your girl 
willing, a kiss or two on the road. 

It was after I finished thinking about the 
dance that I realized the cars had stopped 
running, and that our kids 
still weren’t in. I won’t say I was 





worried then, but I did hold up my arm|\p, 
the illuminated dial of my wrist watch, || 
twenty minutes of two. Well, so they’re 1 ee 
overdue, 1 thought. You were young ondly 
you? You never brought Ellen home, eit, ; 


NOt 


the minute. \ 

But there wasn’t another car in th 
forty minutes. In all that time, I liste) 
silence; and somewhere along in there) 
I couldn’t place the moment to the 
think I knew—something. 

The next car that came I was listen 
imagined I heard it long before I did, an}, 
hear it coming a long way off. Con} 
Maybe it will be them, 1 thought. It 0 
them. 

The first low purr of the engine gr 
drone. The car swept around the cury)) 
driveway, and then accelerated on the 
away leading down to the village. 





































Beside me, Ellen sighed and stirred, t 
official notice that she was awake. Then 
“What time is it, Jim?” 

“Almost one,”’ I told her. 

“Liar! It’s way past. What time is it 


‘“*There’s no use 





in your worrying,” I so) 
“They may drive in the yard 
any minute.” 





I} 
Through the long hours of waiting they clung togethe} 








ket my wrist watch again and told her. 
ayb’ hey had a flat tire,” Ellen said hope- 


my puld have changed a flat in five min- 
Pye ‘en him do it. Besides, the car was too 
9 ha: tire trouble. 


ry /nny,” said Ellen. “I wish they'd come 


sur 1ot really worried, are you, hon?” 

Fco|se not. Not really. There’s nothing to 

abit, is there?” 

ns and found mine under the sheet. A 

and a nice hand. A hand that trembled a 
} 


9,” aid, squeezing it reassuringly. 

the was. Even though I still denied him the 
fo cve the car. there was always Jimmy to 
‘ab t. If trouble didn’t find him, he found 
lc. don’t mean he was a bad boy, just 
2S d irresponsible. I was like that myself 
| w: seventeen. I ran my dad’s car once into 
c of and once into a 
oneole, It would do sixty- 


eight miles an hour on a down grade. I used to 
drive no hands at that speed, to show the gang 
how it would hold the road. My new car is much 
faster. The company that makes it claims it will 
do one hundred and ten miles an hour, and six 
weeks ago Jimmy was picked up by the state police 
while driving it, and fined, and his license taken 
away for a month. He had been clocked at a 
hundred and two. 

“Jim, what’s that noise?”’ 

“IT don’t hear anything. Unless you mean the 
refrigerator motor.” 

For five minutes or so that motor hummed. 
After it stopped, my worry increased. I began to 
think about the troubles I had had with my son. 

The war began them. Jean and Jimmy had been 
five and four when I left, and when I came back 

*we were strangers. They had almost doubled their 
ages. Strangeness had not lingered between me 
and Jean—we soon were the pals that Jimmy 
and I should have been. 

And after the war, to put my 
construction business back on its 
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feet, I had sacrificed time with my family. It was 
home and hello and to bed and up and a bite toeat 
and good-by, for nine years. That was my fault. 
And my quick temper with Jimmy—that was my 
fault too. 

But it wasn’t all my lack of patience with him. 
Jimmy had a fine mind, and never used it for any 
worth-while purpose—like studying. Physically 
he was amazingly, frighteningly agile and com- 
petent. 

I never told Ellen about the time I caught him 
riding his bike barefoot down Mile + = 
Hill, standing up in the saddle TERT OnEEET 
with his arms outstretched for bal- Presents 
ance, and two other boys riding PRANK 
their bikes in conventional fashion | FARNHAM 
behind him, both yelling like a HS BUS 


BP APPEARANCE IN ANY 


Indians. They had bet Jimmy ; MAGAZINE 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 172 
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lig a telephone call, dreading the words, “There has been an accident.” 













































lL was Ann Sibley’s fifteenth birth- 
day, and she could have anything she 
wanted—anything. That was the rule 
for birthdays, had been the rule for 
as long as anyone could remember, 
there at Live Oak. Ask for a silver 
fork, a handkerchief twisted full of 
Magnolia fuscata, the moon. Nobody 
cared. Whatever it was, it would be 
hunted, fished out of a dusty trunk or 
ordered from New Orleans, found 
somehow. On Melie’s fifth birthday, 
not two months back, he had wanted 
a pony—‘not dun-colored,” he in- 
sisted, just to make it hard. “‘Black 
and white. Spotted!’ And sure 
enough, though every horse at Live 
Oak was dun, had been since time im- 
memorial, Melie’s new little pony 
was spotted as a hound dog. 
‘“Nevertheless,” said papa at the 
breakfast table, “‘you are old enough 
to know better than to ask for Stony 
Creek, like you did when you were 
ten years old.” 
“But it’s hers! You gave it to her!” 
cried Mose anxiously. 
“Certainly it’s mine,’ Ann Sibley 
said composedly. She reached for 
a hot biscuit and buttered it. 
**A choice I soon regretted, 
though, Mose, because 
I couldn’t fake it any- 
where.” She smiled at 
her father. “I wanted 
Stony Creek to flow 
right through my 
bedroom— 
that’s why 
I asked.” 


what would 





Wanted in al] enone 


> 


“Ask again, Ann Sibley,’ Mose 
said. ““Ask once again!” 

“No,” said Ann Sibley. “‘Let Stony 
Creek flow where it will.’’ She sat 
still and thought hard. “‘I tell you what 
I want—I want a branch of pink 
honeysuckle in a blue vase ——” 

“Too easy,” said Melie. ““Ann Sib- 
ley, you know the woods are full of 
honeysuckle.” 

““_____ and I want a yellow dress 
with millions of ruffles ——” 

“Which mamma’s sewing on this 
minute,” Justina announced im- 
portantly. “I saw her upstairs; she 
wouldn’t trust Mary Mingo with it 
and wouldn’t stop for breakfast.” 

““____ and I want Joe Bert Allen to 
come driving up in his carriage to take 
me to a picnic this afternoon.” 

“But the picnic’s for you—for your 
birthday!”’ said Mose. “Ann Sibley, 
you don’t play fair.” 

“You all are just children,’ said 
Ann Sibley. “When you're fifteen 
years old you don’t need spotted 
ponies and pickled peaches.”’ And she 
left them there, Mose and Melie and 
Justina staring after her in disap- 
pointment, her father smiling a little. 


’ 


Outside, swinging in the grape- 
arbor swing, Ann Sibley was smiling 
too. She was surely growing up. 
Shooting past them all—Justina and 
Mose and certainly Melie; leaving 
them lost and bewildered and partly 
hurt. There were times, now, when 
she didn’t care to tuck up her skirts 
and go digging crawdads in Stony 
Creek. When they called her for pony 
tag, for racing across the fields hot 
and dusty, half the time she didn’t 
answer. Lately she had caught herself 
watching her mother’s hands, narrow 










ee ia 


thrillingly. 


you wis 


ed Ann Sibley’s arm. \ 





and white and smooth—then looking 
anxiously at her own hard brown 
ones. And her hair, always coming 
loose and flying about wild. Comes a 
time, she thought (and the rush of 
wind against her face was sweet, full 
of promise), comes a time when you're 
ready for something besides games and 
fun and foolishness. One day (and the 
sun was mild on her shoulders, the 
grape leaves shadowed and dappled 
the grass) the thing you wish for is a 
thing you can’t ask for, can’t even guess 
yourself. 

A branch of pink honeysuckle in a 
blue vase? 

Mose and Melie would find that— 
would be delighted to bring it to her, 
shoving each other and snickering and 
mud to the knee. 

A yellow dress with millions of 
ruffles? 

She had stood on the footstool 
hour after long hour, while mamma 
pinned and tucked and mumbled 
(with pins in her mouth), ““Ann Sib- 
ley, will you hold still or do you want 
me to stick you straight through the 
gizzard?” 

Joe Bert Allen driving a team of 
coai-black horses? 

Oh, he would come! Let it pour 
green bullfrogs, Joe Bert would 
nevertheless come rolling up the 
drive, sure as summer and as familiar. 

Just then Ann Sibley frowned and 
looked at the ground. The dappled 
lawn rushed toward her, away, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 
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Chanel designs on the principle that fashion is for all women, not for just a few, and her clothes 


are for women with busy Jives, who go to work and run their homes. Chanel wants to be copied, 
because then she knows that people believe in her clothes. This red jersey is young, easy to wear, 
versatile and timeless. Jersey is her favorite fabric because “it can be worn every hour of the 


day.” The shirtwaist is rayon crepe, the pearl pendant pin a magnificent imitation of the real. 
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» above all, Being well-dressed does not consist in the 


length of a woman's skirt nor the height of her 


to know oneself, waistline. It is not as simple as that. 


A woman has first to discover her personality 
and dress in harmony with it. The role of the 
couturier is to create clothes that flatter this 
personality. 


‘\ . 
= a ee 

Elegance exists in every woman -- it is only 
a question of bringing it out. 


His famous Paris designers who create and influence 
the fashions of the world have created and selected these fashions 
for the JourNnaL. They tell you what they believe, simply and in- 
tensely, and their most important beliefs are much the same—that 
a good fashion is an enduring fashion, and that every woman must 


**know herself” in order to dress well. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


GIVENCHY PARIS ce 
seciétd Anonyme eu Capilol de 2520000 France 6 RE AUrao:06 vicwy. 8+ 


Elegance is simplicity. 


Gi h A wardrobe consisting of three basic elements: 
a suit, a sheath and a narrow, decollete cocktail 
ivenec y dress can be changed with the help of accessories 


selected with taste. 
rtunate for a woman to rely only on her ' na 





Few jewels are needed but they should be 
real ones or copies of old jewels. 
8 you the face you have at twenty, it is 
y¢to merit the face you have at fifty. Bags and gloves can add a note of color. 
There is no elegance without a hat. With 
it a woman can affirm her style. It gives the 
final touch and balance to her appearance and can 
transform the little dress and the tailored suit 
into dressier costumes. 


2 (being only pretty, there is no physical 
y thout inner beauty. 


Shoes, with slender heels that are not too 
high, should be very simple. 


Elegance is within the reach of every woman. 
It is based on her taste and the meticulous care 
she gives to every detail. 
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Balenciaga 






Balenciaga believes in the evolution of a fashion and keeps his fashions “in 


Newness is not so important as beautiful line, simplicity and a permanent [/ 


woman’s wardrobe. This black wool suit with its simple slimness, its soft s 
becoming neckline and wearable wrist-length jacket is unmistakably a Balenci 


for this year and next, for any occasion throughout the day. The hat is sapphire-bl 
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bristian Dior 


Dior, exponent of the exciting “look”? and lovely silhouettes, designs a red suit for the 
JourNAL, with a slim skirt, boxy jacket and a wrapped weskit that doubles its hours and oc- 
casions. This is a suit that has the look of today and the promise of a future. Worn this 
year with the inevitable touch of fur—a mink ascot and pompom on the wider-brimmed hat. 


A sprig of lilies of the valley (not seen in the photograph) is worn in the pocket of the suit. 
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Christian Dio 








\ portrait dress of pink satin embroidered in a gold flower pattern by Christian 
Dior has great beauty and the permanence of a work of art. Simplicity of silhouette 
is enhanced by a floor-length slipper-satin stole which can be wrapped and tied in 

number of ways. A dress for many women, yet each one gives it her own personality. 


Phe Dior necklace is of many-faceted jewels in pale tones. The coiffure by Guillaume. 











Hubert de Givenchy, the young man of today ard ‘omorrow, gives us fashion that is feminine, ro- 
mantic, becoming. A hundred years from now, this dress of warp taffeta in a rose design will 
still be beautiful. One of the floating panels is shown draped around the shoulders as a scarf. The 


necklace is by Mademoiselle Toussaint for Cartier. On the cover of this issue—the romantic big 


black point-d’esprit hat and black taffeta dress are also by Givenchy, created for the JouRNAL. 
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UITS with short jackets (often double- 
breasted) look young, quick-paced and aware of the 
demand for going from one occasion to another, one 
season to the next. Their SKIRTS often break into 
pleats, rippling as you walk. COATS are voluminous 
again, wonderfully comfortable over suits. BLACK 
is the color of the year. Red next, then winter blue 
worn with black. Beige an important year-round 
color. JERSEY is the fabric of the year in all weights. 
HATS are soft and furry—draped turbans, deep 
hoods, big puffball berets, softly drooping brims that 
make your eyes bewitching. FUR hats, collars and 


pretty scarfs add to the return-of-the-beautiful 


theme. And a muff is worn with almost everything. 





WILHELA CUSHMAN 


This suit of winter blue by Larry Aldrich has almost every fashion point: slenderness with a slightly 


wider look around the shoulders, a hipbone length, lightly shaped jacket, a stand-away neckline. 


The muff is Alaska sealskin, the hat with the big bloused crown in black velvet by John Frederics. 


Beautiful petal-collar black coat of all purposes by Christian 
Dior—New York, with a scarf of olive-green satin and gloves 


to match. High hood of beaver felt, bag of polished alligator. 








HPURN TO THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


he Journal selects from thousands of fashions the most becoming, the most 








leasing... the clothes that are easiest to wear. 


La is recalled to fashion. A dress, 
suit or a coat comes alive the moment it is put on, belonging to some 


ecific woman and becoming a part of her life. American designers 










ere is a point which is most becoming to ‘ k 
ach individual. The high waistline has infinite 
arm on the slight, not-too-tall figure. 
‘he lower, bloused waistline 
s for taller than average. 
shoulders are emphasized, 


often by lovely big collars. 


ly WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


merican-beauty silk peau de soie evening 
dat with romantic big sleeves focuses at- 
ention on the return of the evening wrap. 
Vorn over black lace with a beautiful full 
xirt. Both by Matty Talmack. Pearl neck- 


ice and earrings are by Seaman Schepps. 








jacket, velvet hat—Hattie Carnegie. silk by Larry Aldrich. Pillbox by Sally V. 


RETURN TO THE 


KAUT 


Willowy black wool dress, broadtail The blouse silhouette with a sash, in red 





ACCENTS IN CLARET RED—an [Italian leather top- 
handle bag, pumps of the right simplicity for any hour, a 


wool Paisley change purse, tourmaline pin by Verdura. 
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WILHELA CUSHMAN 


2 NOT Ipp] : . is ; P is 
BOWKNOT SLIPPERS for town borrow from casual Rose-red-and-brown-mixture tweed suit with a brown cashmere sweater by Adele Simpson, | 
styles—one in textured leather, one in calf and suéde. worn‘with a swansdown hat, a civet-cat bag by Greta, a gold-and-coral bracelet by Seaman 
Sealskin-and-leather bag by Gucci, pin by Seaman Schepps. Schepps. A suit of great versatility, to wear in the city or country, or for travel in many seasons. 


— 
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Double-breasted suit of black wool, by | Broadclothdinner suit by Adele Simp- | Red wool suit by Ben Reig, 


Hattie Carnegie, with kidskin hat, scarf. son, wern with white mink hat. scarf. an Empress chinchilla muff. 





eplue nubby wool coat with the big drapable. collar, by Hattie Car- 


atching hat fitting snugly on the back of the head. Black alligator bag. 





a 


Natural wool jersey, reed slim, by Short jacket over pleated dress by — High-waistline dress in gray 
Larry Aldrich. Calfskin bag by Michel. Stark of London. Hat, John Frederics. — flannel by Nettie Rosenstein. 


STILL LIFE PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN STEWART 


WINTER BLUE WITH TAUPE— corduroy 


bag by Morris Moscowitz goes well with pumps 





in grained leather or suede. ( sompact by Verdura. 





BIG BAGS RETURN to fashion. This handsome calfskin is 


The fashions on all these pages are presented to 
you because they show you the trends of the season 
and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 
ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local 
shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 


an Italian import by Gueci. One pump is in the red-and- 


black fashion combination, the other is of grained leather. 
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Our philosophy in choosing a suit for a Gem of a Wardrobe can be simply explained. The design must 






be classic and becoming to many figures. The fabric must have quality. It must be one that will stay in 






shape ; this suit will be going places and doing things. The skirt should be easy enough to get into and 






out of a car comfortably. The color should be chosen with consideration to your coat color. Suit, Vogue 






Design No. 8966, 12 to 40. The yellow sweater has been trimmed with the same tweed. 
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Wearable wonderful clothes you will look forward to wearing season after season. This lovely rosy-red coat 


is timeless as well as ageless. Our good black-and-white tweed suit can be city or country, depending on accessories. 


The neutral lightweight flannel dress goes everywhere and has an immaculate white linen detachable collar. (Make two 


so you will always have a fresh one handy.) And what could be more feminine than a sheer black silk organza 


to be brightened by an enormous bunch of red and pink roses or covered by an enchanting bow-back jacket? By NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 





Everybody loves a red coat, and this one, we think, is especially 


pretty. Pockets are hidden in the gently curving princess line 
which becomes nearly every figure. Tuck a flower in the very 
same color under your collar for a very soft and pretty effect. 
Vogue Design No. 8969, 12 to 40. © 


Each fall, most women search for a 
becoming wool dress—one to wear 
shopping, to club meetings, to “‘live 
in.” This beige lightweight flannel 
could be your answer. Without the 
white linen collar, the neckline 
lends itself to bright scarves; the 
waistline, to novelty belts. Vogue 
Design No. 8968, 10 to 18. e 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of 
Vogue Patterns on Page 221. Buy 
Vogue Patterns at the store which sells 
them in your city. Or order by mail, 
enclosing check or money order,* from 
Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada from 
198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some 
prices slightly higher in Canada. 
(*Conn. residents please add_ sales 
tax.) These patterns will be sent third- 
class mail. If you desire shipment first- 
class mail, please include 5c additional 
for each pattern ordered. 


© VOGUE 


If there were ever a‘‘good little black 
dress,” this is it. The fabric is black 
silk organza over crepe and the deli- 
cate lace border of the slip shows 
prettily through. For a more cov- 
ered-up look, add a paper-taffeta 
jacket with two perky bows in the 
back. Dress and bolero, Vogue De- 
sign No. S-4724, 10 to 18. 
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By ROBERT M. ERET 


What has happened to marriage in America? Today, more young men and women are marrying than ever before, 


with greater expectations than ever, with more scientific knowledge at their disposal. Yet one in every four marriages is des 


Must marriage be such a gamble? What has happened in the last two generations to change a once stable 
institution into a decidedly risky venture? How is a typical modern marriage different from that 
of our grandparents’ and great-grandparents’ day? What can be done to cut down the incidence of divorce, to reassuré 
the engaged girl who asks, “Will my marriage succeed? Am I| engaged to the right man?” | 


Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, professor emeritus of sociology at the University of Chicago, has spent years 


and later with Dr. Paul Wallin, of Stanford University, Doctor Burgess set out to prove an important theory: | 


that marriage success can be accurately predicted—even before the wedding takes place. ED. 


‘ost engaged couples, of course, knowcertain 
| \ / facts about each other before they actually 
marry. They know how deeply they love 
each other, how they feel about sexual relations, 
whether their temperaments clash. They know 
whether their backgrounds are similar, whether 
they share the same ideals and aims in life, whether 
parents and friends approve of their engagement, 
whether their parents were happily married. They 
have a fairly good idea which one of them will in- 
sist on “leading,” and which will be the more 
adaptable. 

After carefully studying 666 engaged couples 
from their earliest dating through the first crucial 
years of marriage, Doctors Burgess and Wallin 
concluded that the seeds of marital success or fail- 
ure are present, and can be detected, while a couple 
is still engaged. The result of this exhaustive study 
is the Burgess-Wallin marriage-prediction test, a 
series of questions which contributes much toward 
the ultimate success of scientific matchmaking. 

Courtship, Engagement and Marriage, pub- 
lished in 1953 by J. B. Lippincott and Company, 
combines this marriage-prediction test with a com- 
prehensive analysis of modern American marriage. 
Couples who read this book will learn much to 
help them make their own marriages successful: 
they will possibly be startled as well as instructed. 


to end in divorce—and, until recently, the odds have been increasing at the frightening rate of 3 per cent a year. 


seeking answers to these and similar questions. In association with Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell, of Cornell University, 


For the investigation of 666 educated, city-bred 
middle-class white American couples has led to 
tentative conclusions which are both surprising 
and revealing: 


Although modern marriage is considered a “‘fifty- 
fifty proposition,”’ it is the woman who must make 
the most adjustments if a marriage is to succeed. 

Sociability is one of the most distinctive marks 
of the happily married (or engaged) couple; the 
“lone wolf” is often a poor marriage risk. 

Elopements tend to result in unhappy marriages. 

Dating, in practice only about thirty years, has 
become one of the most essential and useful 
preparations for a successful marriage. 

The “double standard” of sexual conduct 
(chastity for single women, more freedom for 
men) is being replaced by two. sets of single 
standards: either both members of the couple be- 
lieve in chastity for both before marriage, or both 
believe in sexual freedom for both. 

The more education a person has had, the better 
his chances for a successful marriage. 

The happiest persons in marriage are those who 
have had happy childhoods. 

Sex rates a poor fourth—after compatibility of 
temperament, love and common interests—among 
factors that are important to a happy marriage. 


















How can you 
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Premarital sex relations, according to this ; 
probably have little effect on the permanen 
cess or failure of a marriage. Couples haw 
marital intercourse reported they achieved a t 
sexual adjustment in marriage, but seemec¢ 
likely to succeed in marriage as a whole 
couples abstaining from premarital relations 

If marriage adjustments are not made suc 
fully within the first year, they usually are 
made at all. 

Children are more likely to magnify the 
minimize marriage difficulties. 

Succéssful marriage requires certain skills ¥ 
improve with practice—and can be /earned. 


| 


Such conclusions as these are necessarily ‘ 
simplified, and therefore perhaps open to 
terpretation; eventually some may be altere 
even disproved by later studies—for the Bur 
Wallin study is a pioneer in the relatively new 
of predicting human behavior, and need n¢ 
taken as the final word on the subject. Neve 
less, the results of tne investigation clearly ind 
that the character of marriage has changed 
cally during the last generations—and, in some 
spects at least, changed for the better. 

Freedom is the force behind most of t 
changes: freedom for women, freedom for y¢p 





tbr he will make a good husband? 


ol be a 


' 





orc freedom for all, freedom from the Vic- 
mn /neept of propriety er *c "ced through com- 
itynd religious pressure. This new liberty, a 
rcict of the industrial age, has greatly bene- 
‘ as « whole; but at ‘he same time it 
red the foundations of marriage as our 
dihers knew it. 
re story of courtship end marriage two 
rayns ago was far simplér—and more 
e¢A boy met his sirl in church then; it was 
al) the only place they could :neet. Their 
nthad known each other for years; the boy 
gijhad probably played together as children. 
‘led in a small farming community, went to 
=-jom rural schol. read iittle, iaveled less, 
ually lived on in their childhood jocality. 
fred the same interesis, the same experi- 
s, Ought much the same thoughts. After the 
lij, the wife yielded herself to her husband 
h} marriage ceremony commanded; she 
ef is orders, for it was expected of her. 
') generations, we have become a restless 
rnoving from Maine to California, free to 
“a marry anyone we choose, free from re- 


ABBOT MILLS 


ligious intolerance, social taboos—and, to a large 
extent, free from the stabilizing effects of parental 
advice and precedent. 

In yesterday’s rural community, the family was 
an economic unit, clinging together through neces- 
sity. The sharing of skills formed a strong bond 
between mother and daughter, father and son; the 
experience of the parent was of value to the child. 
Now, the father’s knowledge is often outdated be- 
fore the son is grown. Modern youth must enter 
the fast race of today’s living unassisted by pa- 
rental example, and with little time to form his own 
code. Once ready to marry, he finds that he can 
cross old social lines to select his mate; but he has 
not learned that wide differences in background 
can be devastating to a couple not strongly forti- 
fied with the other essentials of marriage success. 

Though these sweeping changes seem to have 
seriously endangered marriage and family life, 
actually they have broadened the scope of both. 
Marriage today is more democratic, if more diffi- 
cult to succeed in; it is fairer to both wife and hus- 
band; it offers greater possibilities. Once, marriage 
was inexorably based on the virtues: respect, 


(4 amble 


Women, more often than men, 
are inadequately prepared 
for the physical side of marriage. 


obedience, authority, duty. Today it is founded on 
the warmer, more human goals of affection, com- 
radeship and sharing of happiness among all 
members of the family. 

The picture is encouraging. Whereas in the past 
many young people rushed into a lifetime of 
wedded perplexity through dread of becoming 
social outcasts (and remained married to unsuit- 
able partners for the same reason), modern couples 
marry for more optimistic reasons. They see mar- 
riage not as a yoke to assume automatically at 
maturity, but rather as a means of experiencing the 
fullest life possible. 


What is a truly happy marriage like? Burgess 
and Wallin found that the most happily married 
couples tended to share certain traits. These ten 
factors are not in themselves a guaranty of success 
in marriage, but they are the most common signs 
of a happy union: 

1. A growing and deepening love for each other. 

2. Moderate to great enjoyment of sexual inter- 
course and display of affection. 

3. Emotional interdependence—the couples 
confide in each other, and desire each other’s 
companionship. 

4. Compatibility of personality and tempera- 
ment. 

5. Cultural interaction—similar backgrounds, 
religious beliefs, education, friends. 

6. Significant common interests, or comple- 
mentary interests. 

7. Domesticity—the couple places home and 
family first. 

8. Expectation of continuity of marriage—each 
partner believes the marriage will continue to be 
satisfactory. 

9. Decision sharing. 

10. Adaptability—one or both partners will ad- 
just to the opinions, decisions, habits and desires 
of the other. 

As a successful marriage reflects the qualities 
listed above, divorce probably reflects, more than 
anything else, the new freedom of women. In the 
past, women endured unhappy marriages in silent 
desperation; today they are more likely to protest. 

It is true that in America the proportion of 
divorce to marriage is = CONTINUED ON PAGE 189 











A SLEEK HAIRDO takes a “bustle” of white feathers, a 
pretty nose veil. Model’s hair set in wide waves at sides, ends 
wound into simple knot at center back. Feather cap by Emme. 








DIPPED AND WAVED, this arrangement gives flattering height 
at forehead, width at sides—the ends feather up in back. A pretty 
way to soften sharp features; give roundness to a narrow face. 


ROGER PRIGENT 


Ta 0 ae 
Beauty Editor of 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE MOST FEMININE, 
| FLATTERING HAIRDOS WE’VE SEEN IN A LONG, 
LONG TIME—AND NOT ONE DEPENDS ON 
3 A CURLY LOOK! THE NEWS !S IN 
THE FULLNESS AND CURVE OF THE HAIR. 
THIS FALL YOUR NEW HAIRDO CAN BE 
ONE OF THE MOST OBVIOUSLY PRETTY THINGS 
5 
i 


ABOUT YOU: A SHINING CURVE TO CREATE 


AN ILLUSION OF HEIGHT OR WIDTH 


OR LENGTH—WHICHEVER YOUR FACE 


CAN MAKE LOVELY USE OF. HAPPILY, THESE 


| ARRANGEMENTS ARE BEST ACHIEVED 
WITH MEDIUM-LENGTH HAIR—A LENGTH 
MOST BECOMING TO MOST WOMEN. KEEP IT 


SMOOTH, KEEP IT FULL, KEEP IT CLEAN! 


“LOOKS LIKE A BOUFFANT SATIN SKIRT.” All hair is combed 


smoothly away from face nds are set on large rollers. From ear to 


ear, a dozen rollei seven on top, five for underneath hair. 


HAIR DESIGNS ON THIS PAGE BY 














FRONT VIEW—pompadour bangs, soft wide waves. BACK VIEW, ends brush | 
up to meet at center. Long-haired beauties can achieve same front effect, work- 
ing ends into a smooth chignon or French twist. Hair design by Enrico Caruso. 






| Two versions of THE FULL-SKIRT HAIRDO—dipped and turned o ae ° | 
| toachieve a feminine look. Again, fullness is achieved with rollers. The 2 . Ls | - 
number you use depends on how full you want it. Here, front section oy 
hair was set on six rollers (for pompadour), long ends required fifteen. 


HAIR DESIGNS @BY MICHEL 


POMPADOUR BANGS are achieved when front 


section of hair is set on rollers. Here, four rollers 





1 HIGNON CAP, our model combed hair 
eced with an elastic band, turned ends under 
mvature pony tail. The cap by Lilly Dache. 


were used for bangs—and a dozen more to achieve 
the pretty, full-blown look for sides and back. 
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Husbands and wives can safely have as many separate interests outside the a 


home as they like, provided they counterbalance each such interest by in- |} 
creasing the number of those they have in common. From this point of view. a 

. , . . . - 
one might think of the structure of marriage as being like that of an old- \\ 


fashioned three-ring circus. On one side is the small ring representing the ® 
husband’s private interests—business, sports, clubs, and so on—into which \\ 
the wife does not enter, but with which she must be in sympathy. At the ‘ 
other side is the wife’s private ring, in which the husband plays no part, al- * 
though again he must be sympathetic. Between these two is the main ring, 
representing everything that they share. The small rings can be made larger ; 
but then the center ring must be enlarged, likewise. It should always be at \\ 
least as big as the other two put together. If not, the marriage is in dan- 
ger of falling apart. In the well-balanced marriage the center of gravity 
is always in the main ring—in the marriage itself and not in the outside 
activities of either partner. Such elementary education has to be given to 
many of the couples (more than 25,000 to date) who have consulted the 
American Institute of Family Relations in Los Angeles. The counselor 
in this case was Mrs. Ben Greenberg. PAUL PoPENOE, Sc.D., Director 
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‘*Michael is the kind of man I 
should have married. Strong, force- 


ful—not fumbling and uncertain like 


Hoyt. As soon as we can arrange our 
. eS 


divorces, Michael and I intend to be 


childish record. According to Hoyt I am un- 
stable, featherheaded, fickle as the east wind. 

“There is nothing to hold us together. We 
don’t like the same people or the same things. 
I’m high-keyed and romantic. Hoyt is prosaic 


mother. I wondered constantly what my re- 
action to the situation ought to be. Should I 
pretend not to see my father? Or was it my 
duty to nod and smile at my father’s table and 
show how little | cared for public opinion? 


married.”” and plodding. To me a marriage without chil- ““As I look back, I realize I was enchanted 
dren has very little meaning. In our five years by Hoyt’s parents and his happy, pleasant 
HE: “T love Jan and she needs me. Even it didn’t ever occur to Hoyt to suggest that he home. I could hardly wait until I was wearing 


if I didn’t think she and I would get 
together again—I'm still reasonably 
confident we will—I would refuse to 
let Michael make a hash of her life. 


He is a born chaser.’ 


JAN TELLS HER SIDE: 


“ec 


MY husband patrols the block outside my 
i) ‘I apartment like a policeman,” twenty- 
three-year-old Jan said indignantly. Trim- 
waisted, deeply tanned, she was the outdoor 
type. ““Hoyt and I separated nearly a month 
ago and I moved into a place of my own. I had 
to have a chance to find myself and decide a 
few things. I’ve done just that. I intend to file 
suit for a divorce. Hoyt knows the score, but 
he haunts my neighborhood. No matter what 
hour of the night I arrive—I am carrying sev- 
eral college courses in the evening—Hoyt is 
lurking somewhere in the vicinity. He 
doesn’t care who may be with me when he 
pops up and stages a scene. 

“Last night a classmate of mine was coming 
in to discuss an assignment. When we went 
into my apartment house Hoyt was in full 
command of the public hallway. He was right 
outside my door sitting on his suitcase. To save 
me embarrassment, my friend made a rapid 
exit. Whereupon Hoyt, who has been insisting 
I move back with him, tried to move in with 
me. After an unpleasant argument, he man- 
aged to snatch my key and push in. I ran out- 
side, and jumped into my car and got away 
before he could follow. It was too late to call 
on any of my college buddies for a place to 
stay, so, later, I just curled up in the auto- 
mobile. I am positive Hoyt did his sleeping in 
my apartment. His bag is still there. 

‘If Hoyt thinks he can force a reconciliation 
by strong-arm methods, he is badly mistaken. 


I c had mM 


fill of being treated like an infant. were terribly humiliating to me as a young 

During tl o years Hoyt was inthe Army,I girl. Humiliating and confusing too. 
held full-time jobs in the various towns where “Saturday-night dates were filled with sus- 
‘tioned. Ever since his discharge pense for me. I can remember how I used to 


rs ago | 


xe I don’t consider that a 


ve held part-time jobs and 


and I might get started on a family. He is in- 
different to children just as he is indifferent to 


his fraternity pin and we were going steady. 
‘Going steady’ was to me a state of mind 


rather than a period of time. Within a week or 
so, we had a difference and I returned his pin. 
It wasn’t real, once-in-a-lifetime love with us. 
Ican’t recall how many times Hoyt’s fraternity 
pin traveled back and forth between us, or 
with how many other boys I went steady for 
a little while. CONTINUED ON PAGE 218 


everything else of concern to me. 

““Most couples our age own their homes. 
The last place Hoyt and I lived was a two- 
room job over a garage. There was a let-down 
bed that was down most of the time. The 
kitchenette was closet-sized. I’m no great 
shakes as a cook and if I’m shut up in a tiny 
kitchen I swamp myself in dirty pots and pans. 
Hoyt and I usually ate at the corner res- 
taurant, if our schedules happened to match 
and we were able to have dinner together. 

“Hoyt is a college graduate—he has his 
M.A.—but he took no interest in my college 
career. Last year I was on the student council, 
was athletic editor of the yearbook, and pres- 
ident of my class. Hoyt didn’t bother to con- 
gratulate me on any of those honors. He con- 
sidered my winning a cup in the tennis finals a 
subject for a wisecrack. The tennis trophy was 
sterling silver but wasn’t very large and Hoyt 
suggested we might use it for an eyecup. 

“To Hoyt, dancing and tennis and golf, 
anything in the fun line, are trivial and un- 
worthy of his time. As a rule, he divides his 
weekends between calling on his customers 
and drilling with the Army reserve. 

“When Hoyt and I met each other I was a 
high-school kid and he was a serious college 
student in training to be a teacher. He was a 
track star too. I was impressed by his combi- 
nation of brains and brawn. Then, too, I was 
sold on Hoyt’s parents; they’re wonderful 
people. My parents were ‘on the outs’ for 
years and years before their divorce. It was 
strictly my father’s fault. My mother did ev- 
erything in her power to please him, but I can’t 
remember a time when my father wasn’t in- 
volved with some other woman. Everybody 
talked about him. My father’s entanglements 


‘Jan is sick and tired of my watching her. 
I'm tired of it too. But I don’t intend to give her a 
minute of peace until she breaks with Michael 
and I have definite proof of the break.” 


dread that I would encounter my father in a 
public place squiring somebody other than my 


DON ORNITZ 
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For many years Miss Roby has tried to interest 
school officials and the general public in the prob- 
lem of the delinquent minority in our city schools. 
From firsthand experience acquired as a guidance 
counselor, serving at various times in thirteen 
different New York City schools, she writes of 
this problem and its possible solution. After 
twenty-five years in education work, she will 
shortly retire to a house in her native Connecti- 
cut, there to think and write some more. ‘“‘My 
guidance job has been interesting and absorbing,” 
she remarks reflectively, “but after a while it 
kind of wears you out.” 


who are teachers and administrators in 
the public junior-high schools of New 
York City know that the educational situation 
is rapidly getting beyond our control, and we 
feel there is no one to help us. We have seen it 
coming for a long time, we have protested and 
we have tried all the methods and panaceas 
offered to us, and they have failed. 

At present a large proportion of our time is 
spent in trying to cope with a few children who, 
by all measures of common sense and educa- 
tional integrity, should not be allowed within a 
school building until their habits and attitudes 
are changed. Some of these children have 
serious emotional disturbances. Others have 





A principal says such incidents are common and reporters make mountains out of molehills. 


LEW MERRIM 


By ELIZABETH R. ROBY 


such a long record of delinquency, unchecked 
and unpunished, that their ideas of life are 
completely distorted. They are alike in that they 
yield to no authority, and treat all sympathetic 
attempts to work with them as signs of weak- 
ness which they exploit to their advantage. 

Each of our junior-high schools contains 
from 1000 to 2000 children, studying in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The large 
majority of these are normal boys and girls, 
varying widely in ability and in conduct, but 
for the most part willing to learn and to accept 
the authority of the school. 

In every public school at the present time, 
however, there is a small number of children, 
not over | or 2 per cent of the school body, 
who are a real or potential menace to pupils 
and teachers alike. They actively and daily in- 
terfere with the learning of other children, and 
are the chief cause of the breakdown or trans- 
fer to other school systems of some of our 
ablest and most understanding teachers. They 
are also the cause of delinquency and crime on 
the part of suggestible and weak-willed boys 
and girls who, without this influence, could 
probably manage to keep out of trouble. 

No discussion of Public Education, no dis- 
cussion of Juvenile Delinquency, no discussion 
of the Teacher Shortage can afford to overlook 


Blackboard ule Sh. 


the presence of these children in the schools, 
seriously impeding the process of education. 

Johnny Q. was one of them. His school his- 
tory, up to the time he came to us last year, was 
as follows: 


1947—Entered school A. Conduct D, work D 
for three grades. Was passed on to the next 
grade each year. 


1951—Given a psychological test by the Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance. 


1952—Sent to X parochial school. Expelled 
because of violence to a sister. After a month 
returned to school A. Conduct D, work D. 


Oct. 1952—Transferred to Wiltwick. Ran away 
and refused to return. 


1953—Transferred to school B. Conduct D, 
work D. 


1954—Transferred to school C. (Order of dis- 
trict supt.) Present for 371% days. 


Sept. 1954—Transferred to our school (7th 
grade). Received under protest because he was 
underage, practically a nonreader, and his 
record showed that he was not ready for the 
increased freedom and responsibility of a 
junior-high school. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 192 


















































FORUM PARTICIPANTS 


DR. DOUGLAS BUSH, professor of 
English, Harvard University. 


MR. HENRY F. CHADEAYNE, Of St. 
Louis, treasurer of the General 
American Life Insurance Company. 


DR. CLARENCE HENRY FAUST, presi- 
dent of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education established by 
the Ford Foundation. 


DR. JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR., Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


DR. JOHN F. MCNEILL, principal of 
Erasmus Hall High School in Brook- 
lyn, New York. A colonel in the Air 
Force Reserve, he was retired in 1954 
after thirty-seven years of service. 


DR. CARL G. STROMEE, minister of 
the Trinity Community Church of 
Minneapolis, is interested in psycho- 
therapy. He holds a Ph.D. in Psy- 
chology and Theology. 


MRS. LOLITA CASS WISTAR (Mrs. 
Richard), from Oakland, Califor- 
nia, has three children: Richard, 
Jr., 21, a freshman at U.C.L.A. Med- 
ical School; Carroll (Jill), 16, a fresh- 
man at Swarthmore College; and 
Alice, 12, in eighth grade. 

BRUCE and BEATRICE GOULD, MAR- 
GARET HICKEY and G. M. WHITE, of 
the JOURNAL editorial staff. 


BOB STUBENRAUCH 


tA DOUCET S ' 


Mr. GouLpD: We welcome you here 
of the JOURNAL and its millions of r 
In this country there is education fo 
are happy about that. The question is 








tion in the United States by correcting s 
deficiencies—deficiencies that exist bet 
torically, it was thrown together so h} 
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rd critically to the best next step. 
RD WISTAR: Your point about criti- 


Hickey: The idea for having this 
ated with something Dr. Clarence 
said: “Our school system does need 
ings, more money for operating ex- 
tehers’ salaries, and more and better pre- 
hers, But it needs even more to find 
bn ing better and more effective use of its 
ody: the major purposes of education.” 
e/all start with Doctor Faust and see if 
@ us to assess some of the weak spots in 
hd) education today. In what ways are we 


SING FORWARD CRITICALLY 


, democratic society such as ours. We 
4 what a high school ought to do about 
in he rising generation to meet the urgent 
oung people will have to face as citizens 
nging and difficult times, and what a 
1 ought to do about preparing each 


tich youngster to become as good a hu- 
si as possible. 


uch spectacular speed. We are here to . 


To graduate pupils from high school 
thout requiring effort and achieve- 


CHAIRMAN Hickey: Mrs. Wistar, do you think 
we are doing as well as we could with high-school 
education today? 

Mrs. WistTAR: As a mother and an interested 
layman I feel very strongly that we are not giving 
our children the education that they should have. I 
get the feeling, in talking to educational people, 
that their great concern is with the mediocre. The 
rapid learners are often neglected. The education- 
ists are very proud of what they have done for the 
great average in training them for jobs. But they 
do very little to encourage even average students 
to continue their education or be good citizens. 

Dr. BusH: I would second 
Mrs. Wistar’s words. We all 
know that there are many good 
students, many good teachers, 
and many more-or-less good 
schools. We cannot expect even 
the best schools to work mira- 
cles. But without going at the 
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High-school requirements in terms of 
our society would certainly include Eng- 
lish, mathematics and history. I am con- 
vineced the high-school diploma should 
not be given unless it has been earned 
by meeting those requirements. (This 
does not seem to me to be undemocratic. 
You don’t help a youngster by blurring 
over his inadequacies or failures and giv- 
ing him a diploma he doesn’t deserve. 
I hasten to add that we tend to under- 
estimate the number of people who are 
capable of earning it.) 


—-DR. CLARENCE HENRY FAUST 
President of the Fund for the Advancement of Education 


Ford Foundation 


I think the guaranteed annual pass is a 
most unfortunate and unhappy develop- 


ment. —DR. JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 


President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


School should have limited but rigor- 
ous objectives. Students need to know 
what intellectual labor means, to know 


the sense of growth that comes from in- 


moment into whys and where- sights won—I am speaking of character 


fores, we see the slighting or the 
elimination of solid and diffi- 
cult subjects, the “democratic” 
cultivation of all kinds of soft 
substitutes, the repudiation of 
standards of work and achievement that goes with 
automatic promotion and graduation. For exam- 
ple, the author of a worshipful biography of Dr. 
W. H. Kilpatrick says that he “thas seen a class of 
six hundred and more graduate students in educa- 
tion, comprising teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, vote their opinion in overwhelming numbers 
that Greek, Latin and mathematics offered the 
least likely possibilities for educational growth; 
and with almost the same unanimity they placed 
dancing, dramatics and doll-playing high on the 
list in this regard.’ This represents the kind of edu- 
cational leadership we have had. In the century of 
the common man, democracy apparently means 


as well as intellect. -—pr. pouGéLas BUSH 


Professor of English, Harvard University 


You have most people assuming that 
they are going to get their high-school 
diploma if they 20 through their twelve 


years. —DR. CARL G. STROMEE 


Minister of the Trinity Community Church of Minneapolis 


It seems to me that many high-school 


courses have been watered down to suit 


vent I consider grossly unethical — evil. 





—DR. JOHN F. MC NEILL 
Principal of Erasmus Hall High School 


Brocklyn, New York 


the average student and that the average 
high-school graduate of today has not 


been trained to use his mind. 


—Mit. HENRY F. CHADEAYNE 


Treasurer of the General American Life Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Atigh-Shool Maulana 
100 ow? 


I was an unhappy P.T.A. member when 
my children were in school, because all 
we seemed to talk about in P.T.A. meet- 
ings was how to provide curtains for the 
school stage, how to get a movie projec- 
tor, how to get towels for the school, 
and so on—nothing of basic educational 
importance. I think people should be 
encouraged to consider the major ques- 
tions, such as, what kind of people 


should the schools try to produce? 


—-DR. CLARENCE HENRY FAUST 
President of the Fund for the Advancement of Education 


Ford Foundation 


A high-school graduate ought to have 
some limited but still substantial knowl- 
edge of literature, history, at least one 


foreign language, mathematics 


science. 


—DR. DOUGLAS BUSH 


Professor of English, Harvard University 





the acceptance, even the exaltation, of common- 
ness and shoddiness. 

Even the poorer students could do much more 
and better work than they have been called upon 
to do. But the educationists have taken the line of 
least resistance. There was more wisdom in Billy 
Sunday’s declaration: ““They say I rub people’s fur 
the wrong way. I say, “Let the cats turn around.’” 

CHAIRMAN Hickey: Mr. Chadeayne, what is 
wrong from your point of view—that of a busi- 
nessman? 

Mr. Henry F. CHADEAYNE: My experience, 
covering a period of some thirty years, is in em- 
ploying young people to work in a large office. We 
are in a position, as Miss Hickey knows, to be 
quite selective in the type of people we hire. Those 
we select are in the upper group of high-school 
graduates. Among the weaknesses we are finding 
is the inability of young people to read and un- 
derstand instructions, to understand and remem- 
ber oral directions, and to write and express them- 
selves adequately. Somewhere along the line they 
have not been taught to spell, nor have they re- 
ceived satisfactory grounding in mathematics. 

I don’t think the schools are doing anything like 
as adequate a job as they ought to do in giving our 
young people an understanding of our American 
way—the way our economic system works—as 
contrasted to other systems. I doubt they are get- 
ting the grounding in American history that would 
give them that understanding. It seems to me that 
many high-school courses have been watered down 
to suit the average student and that the average 
high-school graduate of today has not been trained 
to use his mind. Furthermore, I think it is impor- 
tant for high-school graduates to understand that 
there is dignity in all kinds of labor—mental as 
well as physical—and this many do not realize. 

CHAIRMAN Hickey: You raise the question of 
attitude toward the job. We felt that Doctor 
Stromee might look at that rather 
searchingly from his experience as 
a young minister working with 
young people. 

Dr. STROMEE: It does seem to 
me that the crux of our problem— 
although it isn’t the problem of 
high schools alone—is how we un- 
derstand ourselves within the 
scheme of things. What do “I” 
look like to ‘“‘me’’? One’s concept of who he is, and 
what part he plays in society, is extremely im- 
portant. Our parents used the term “‘self-respect.”” 
We seem to be afraid of individual achievement. 

Take the idea of the dignity of work. We pay lip 
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service to the ideal, but we envy the pers¢ 
avoids work. Our society doesn’t besto 
dignity on the man who works onan assemt 
It is hard for such a man to believe he has 
if no one else believes he does. 

There is a tangible loss in this atmospl 
“getting by.” Young people sense it. They 
themselves, “I really am nobody. The onl 
that can make me important is having thin} 
others admire—a soft job, a fine house, an} 
sive car.”’ These are the accepted signs of 
in our society. There is a corresponding | 
genuine concern with achieving character) 
petence and integrity—elements that give | 
sonal sense of real worth. | 

Correcting this is a large order, and the 
problem cannot be relegated to the high se 
of course. But it is a basic educational c 
eration. 

CHAIRMAN Hickey: Let us hear from I 
McNeill, who is principal of one of the really 
high schools in this country, Erasmus 
Brooklyn, New York. We thought we wo’ 
from Doctor McNeill some of the problen 
outlook of a great modern high school. | 

Dr. MCNEILL: We have the whole range 
man intelligence included in our high school 
example, students in the Bronx High Sch¢ 
Science—and they send a good many of thei 
to schools like M. I. T.—that school has a 
1.Q. of 130, approximately—a very disting 
and superior group of youngsters. And yet, 
same borough, there is a school whose en 
students have a median I.Q. of only 81, } 
means practically in the moronic stage. 

Dr. Faust: I wonder whether somethin 
this same spread in abilities didn’t appear & 
Even in my high-school days, a long time 
now, I seem to recall many students who hac 
little ability. Yet the high school didn’t exeu 
self by saying, “We have to take these studé 
Now the principal of a high school is likely t¢ 
“You just have to remember that every your 
in this school who makes any effort at all mu 
graduated. Since I have to deal with such a 
range of abilities, I cannot hold up standa 
I'm dubious about this reasoning that stan( 
must be lowered simply because there are 
students in high school. 

Dr. MCNEILL: When I went to high sch 
long time prior to your attendance, Doctor F 
a good many of the youngsters we now ne 
not have been graduated from the eleme 


school. They never would have reached 
school. CONTINUED ON PAG 
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The'-y ought to have a special training school, with 
shia c care and counseling, for perhaps five per cent 
se cidren who must now remain in regular public 
olsiatil they are sixteen or older.”’ This is the sug- 
ion! a Newark high-school principal as a possible 
tion) situations similar to those described in Alice 
gs’ article, A Teacher Answers the Challenge. 
“he, children are emotionally sick or so severely 
rde ‘hat teaching at anything like the high-school 
| is )possible,” he told a JoURNAL editor. ““Many 
> he no moral training whatsoever; some live un- 
theaost unspeakably immoral conditions. Such 
ngs s are capable of dealing injury to both teach- 
an¢classmates, to say nothing of thieving and 
roy z property.” 
| thzeneral office of another Newark high school 
JoUNAL representative was asked to wait a few 
ite! see the principal. When he hung his hat and 
eoan the hat tree near the door, he was warned by 
secretary in charge, “Please keep your hat and 
wi you. It isn’t safe there—too near the door.” 
1 /ncipal estimated that out of the school’s en- 
erof about 1300 at least one third came from 
omes or from homes where both parents 
edind proper parental supervision was lacking. 
ingne school year he had eliminated “thirty or 
q the worst offenders by asking their parents to 
thh out of school. “One of the most recalcitrant 
igst's we have ever had is behaving very well in 
ing igh-school classes,” the principal said. ““Many 
 bht high-school students are more mature and 
ddt applaud his monkeyshines.”’ 
r. ward Kennelly, superintendent of schools in 
arjalso stated, “It’s only three to five per cent of 
uj that cause ninety per cent of the trouble.’’ He 
ng) granted permission for JOURNAL representa- 
téobserve at random and unannounced in the 
arjschools. “You won’t find them any different 
Cer city schools,” he said. 
P adelphia, adult proctors have been hired for a 
beof the city’s public schools to police against 
res of violence, vandalism and rowdyism. The 
res within the past year or so have included 
i 0 teen-agers cut in a fight in the school labora- 
@ eight-year-old pupil stabbed in a schoolyard; 
e pupils arrested for a brawl outside of school; 
nc were arrested for a free-for-all at an athletic 
[5/0 were arrested for smashing their school win- 
; -h BB shot, seven for breaking into and van- 
[ ge school, and fifty-one for loitering. After a 
Sa school lavatory, two boys were treated for 
iy ries, listed by the hospital as gunshot wounds, 
col officials insisted the boys were hurt by a 
‘roomb—an oversized firecracker.’ Police have 
3 ided several high-school boys carrying guns. 
ya girl slashed a teacher in a classroom. 

York, Diedrich F. Lehnert, superintendent of 
ration and maintenance for the Board of Edu- 
n/stimated it cost a half million dollars each year 
», damage caused by vandals. New York has had 
ajillings involving high-school youths, though not 
hb premises. 

Spring at the Maryland Park Junior High 
0 Washington, D.C., fifteen-year-old Billy Ray 
il, angered over a reprimand for truancy, shot 
c rd one teacher and wounded two others in the 
) ilding in a frenzied rifle hunt for the principal. 
mnths before the shooting he had been expelled, 
bene and violent threats, from the Hugh Morson 
) ligh in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
‘Ptson who knows most about the sweaty realism 
)linary problems is the classroom teacher. This 
Ll oy Alice B. Hennings comes after almost a 
| of city teaching. During the past nine and one 
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half years she has taught in three high schools in 
Newark, and visited a fourth. Her references are not all 
to any one high school. Before coming to Newark she 
taught for twelve years in Lyndhurst, New Jersey, 
without experiencing any serious disciplinary prob- 
lems. She has been rated by several principals, includ- 
ing one in Newark, a “superior teacher.” 

Many school officials would prefer to smother re- 
ports of bad discipline in our public schools because 
they feel it indicates their inability to control children 
properly. Fortunately, there are others who believe that 
public knowledge of conditions as they are will result in 
support for vigorous action they have long wanted to 
take. The fact is that teachers cannot banish trouble- 
makers from the classroom today, promptly and defi- 
nitely as teachers used to do, leaving pupils in no doubt 
as to their authority. Certainly teachers, guidance 
counselors, principals and superintendents have not 
only the right, but the duty, to let people know exactly 
what they face in our public schools. Many children are 
in high schools today who should be elsewhere, for their 
own good and for the good of all; bad discipline condi- 
tions prevail in many schools; violence does occur and 
it makes the headlines. What is even worse, though less 
publicized, is the general lowering of educational stand- 
ards—in large measure, the inevitable result. When 
more people know and understand the true situation, 
ways will be found to correct it. The objective should 
always be improvement in the education of the great 
majority who still go to school primarily to learn. 


—THE EDITORS 
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By ALICE B. HENNINGS 


n March 1, 1956, at a meeting of the Board of 

School Estimate in Newark, New Jersey, I at- 
tempted to tell the mayor and his council of the 
critical condition in the Newark schools. Some 
twenty speakers had preceded me, each urging 
salary increments for teachers. A number of these 
speakers maintained that the salary of the Newark 
teachers has always been higher than that of the 
neighboring suburban teachers and that the differ- 
ential should be maintained. 

“Why?” Mayor Leo Carlin wanted to know. 

“Because teaching in Newark is more difficult,” 
was the reply. 

‘‘Why?’ Mayor Carlin wanted to know. 

‘‘Because socioeconomic conditions make teach- 
ing in a city more difficult,” was the euphemistic 
reply. 

But Mayor Carlin was not convinced; in fact, he 
said he was “‘tired”’ of this tune. 

And so I gave a few specific examples of the dif- 
ficulties which I had encountered in my nine years 
of teaching in Newark. I told how one student, on 
the dare of another, had rushed into my room, 
pounded a tattoo on my breast and then rushed 
out. I told how on my first day of teaching in 
Newark, I had found a rotten egg splashed on the 
back classroom wall. I added that teaching some 
groups is an impossibility; all a teacher can do is 
devise ways to keep such classes quiet. 

The mayor and his council seemed very much 
surprised and concerned. These facts do not war- 


rant an increment, they concluded, but they do 
warrant a survey. I was not pleased about the lack 
of increment, but I was pleased at their concern. 
Also, I was surprised at their surprise. I had sup- 
posed that everyone knew of the recalcitrance in 
city schools; I realize now, however, how wrong I 
was in this supposition. 

Since I am now aware of the city fathers’ con- 
cern and of their desire to help, the least I can do is 
to give more information about school conditions 
and possibly make a few useful suggestions. I 
think I should do this, especially since I was chal- 
lenged to do so by one of the Newark newspapers. 
And since similar conditions seem to exist in 
schools in other cities, my comments and sugges- 
tions may be of general interest. 

First, I want to be sure that the mayor and his 
council are really convinced that the going is 
tough, even for the veteran teacher. I am such a 
teacher, incidentally, and my record shows that I 
am regarded as competent. Modesty forbids me to 
say more. 

Now the mayor was disturbed to learn that with 
some groups a teacher can do little more than 
keep the classroom walls from collapsing. I should 
like to know what you do when, with the last 
period in the afternoon, comes a class of hell- 
raisers whom you cannot even get inside your 
room until, in their own good time, they grow 
weary of whooping, yelling, spitting water, and 
pommeling one another CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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By REBECCA WE 


SYNOPSIS OF PARTS I AND II My twin sister Mary: 
really worried about the uncertain and rootless quality of 
hood, for we knew we would someday be concert pianists as 
mamma had been. Our small brother Richard Quin was h 
ture. But unmusical Cordelia hated it because we were sc 
cause papa was brilliant but unpredictable, because mamr 
behave as ordinary mammas do. Now papa, after angrily k 
job after another, was editor of the Lovegrove Gazette, owr 
Morpurgo; and we could afford a maid, Kate. Mamma y 
because she and I had driven the poltergeists from Cousin C 
house, and Constance had come with her lovely daughter f 
to live with us, leaving her strange husband, Jock, to his sé 
his flute. Even though papa had sold our beautiful furniti 
mamma’s knowledge, we were content at the Lovegrove he 
papa had lived as a boy; we played with the imaginary ho’ 
stables, we had our music, and we had Rosamund. 
Then Cordelia shocked us by introducing stupid Miss 
teacher who insisted Cordelia had musical talent and must 
concerts. To Mary’s and my dismay, mamma finally agreed 
later we must be kind to our poor sister. I was further shocké 
raged to learn that mamma had accepted money from haug 
Theodora, who declared us all headed for ruin. Mary and 
mind being poor; we detested being made humble. When 
Rosamund had to leave us to visit a sick aunt in Scotlai 
disconsolate. 





Ill NES said it was very unlikely that Aunt ca 

live till the end of the year. The hope of havi 
mund with us for Christmas was a great encouragemer 
self, and to Mary, who was unhappy, too, though I do / 
to what degree, for her smooth oval face kept its se 
abandoned ourselves to the pleasure of our Christmas 
tions, which were now principally concerned with Riché 
and with Rosamund, and the time would have pas 
pleasantly if it had not been for a very disagreeable ex 
we had just at the end of the school term. 

There was a geography mistress whom we rather e 
Furness, one of the few teachers we could imagine 
choosing to go on knowing when we had grown up. Sh 
timid, wavering voice, and green eyes, with flecks of d 
on a light green iris, like gooseberries, and sandy hai 
curved across the front of her head in a high hollow i 
shape of a boat turned upside down. She obviously w 
be nice, and she taught her subject in a quite into 
ing way. So we were very pleased when she asked us to 
ticularly as she lived in a part of Lovegrove we liked ver) 


where a dozen early-Victorian villas stood white and be 
Copyright © 1956 by R 
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We were happy that day Nancy invited us for tea. 


We did not know how soon we would be involved in a murde 

































{tt mented round a three-cornered scrap of village green, 
ta row of tall old limes. 

se was as nice as we had expected. There was a feeling 

e people had always lived there, and that there had 

enough money, which we liked very much. Nothing 

y. She showed us everything, moving and speaking as 

if she were not hostess but guest. There was much 











ss ok us to see her mother, who now never left her room. 
‘ess had had a relative who was one of the first English 
nH otographers, and she showed us some portraits, very 
inear and refined, almost like drawings except for the 
nily blacks, of Lewis Carroll and some little girls at a tea é 
sc ave to celebrate the publication of Alice in Wonder- F 
t amused us so much that we could hardly keep our 
‘¢ the photographs was that Mrs. Furness had an 
it pug lying beside her which was exactly like the pug we 
1p when we were younger and had first come to Love- 
. Finally we had to tell her, in case she thought we 
and she and her daughter quite understood. 
nie went down to tea in the dining room. It was a very 
e¢with cherry cake that had cherries all the way through, a 
: st at the bottom. When we had ae 
diss Furness did not rise, we just went ‘ 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 
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The French have a word for it: 
ratatouille’ ’— 
nuggets of beef drenched in spicy sauce. | 
The perfect one-dish meal with salad, 
fruit and cheese. A gourmet 


repast on a shoestring! 


ie have a party! No excuse is necessary. Call “‘that old gang of mine,” 
the crowd from the office, your new neighbors. Set the date and the 
time. The rest is easy. Informality is the keynote of this gathering. Even a 
one-room apartment presents no problems. This is a living-room party. 
Your coffee table becomes the proud and groaning board. Pillows scat- 
tered about the floor to seat the guests. A perfect meal for floor sitters— 
nothing requires the assistance of a knife. 

The very arrival of your guests will start the festivities. Soft music in the 
background, perhaps, to sound a note of welcome: ‘‘Hi’’; ‘““How are you?”’; 


‘ ee 


‘__ the new baby”’; ““——— our summer at the shore’; ““We haven’t seen 
you in ages!” Most times, where there are people there is chatter, and where 
there’s chatter there is laughter. No fears. An easy capture of the spirit of 
friendship and good times. Give the group a few moments to become ac- 
quainted or reacquainted. Soon the happy talk will be slightly dimmed, 
when Meat Balls Provencal takes place of honor on the table. All eyes will 
revel in its glory. Meat balls mingled with circlets of zucchini, cubed egg- 
plant, bright strips of green pepper and the ever- 

lovin’ tomato. Do have it hot. Therein the honor 

lies. Should you own an electric buffet server, 

i oe now is the time to use it. A chafing dish will do 
NOCnKW too. Just have it hot. This is a medley of meat 

Meat Balls Provencal balls and vegetables, with garlic and onion doing 
Cabbage Salad their usual bit, to rate a ““May I have the recipe?” 


: And here it is: CONTINUED ON PAGE 224 
Corn Sticks 


Camembert-Cheese Dip 
Fresh Fruit 
Coffee 


A coffee table transformed into the most festive buffet 
by the splendor of multicolored china, the richness 


of silver and a bounty of September fruits. 
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NEW YORK PRINT SHOP 


1 At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning ; 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the broad harvest-moon is redly burning. 


—From “September,” by George Arnold 


2 A new frozen cream-style corn brings visions of a host 
of golden delights. One such—a chowder supreme—is 
made by heating a package of the corn, or 11% cups 
canned cream-style corn, with 1 can frozen oyster stew 
and 1 cup top milk until steaming. Crisp bits of bacon, 
the garnish. 


3 Peanuts go fast, but these cooky wheels go faster. 
Prepare a package of peanut-cooky mix according to 
directions for rolled dough on the box. Roll out into a 
rectangle on waxed paper. 


4 Now spread with a blend of 14 cup semisweet choco- 
late pieces melted over hot—not boiling—water with 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine. Roll as for any pin- 
wheel cooky and wrap in waxed paper. Refrigerate, slice 
and bake in a 375° F. oven 8 to 10 minutes. 


5 Destined for compliments—the molded fruit salad in 
which sieved Roquefort or blue replaces part of the 
cream cheese. 


6 A good pepper mill is a stanch friend, not only on the 
dining-room table, but at the kitchen range. This black- 
pepper steak proves its worth. 


7 For each pound of tender steak rub 14 teaspoon 
ground black pepper into one side of the meat. Place 
under a preheated broiler, with oven control set to 
broil, 4” from the source of heat. Broil 5 to 7 minutes or 
as desired. Turn steak and sprinkle with an additional 
’4 teaspoon ground black pepper to each pound meat. 
Broil as much longer as you wish, sprinkle with salt 
and serve without delay. 


8 “All the heaped autumn’s wealth” includes the mel- 


low pear. Why not spread the halves with chutney, bake 
in a moderate oven and serve icy cold with meat as a 
condiment? Unexpected and praiseworthy, you will find. 


9 Nutmeg lends even further charm to the already ir- 
resistible banana-cream pie. If you forget to mix it with 
the pastry, shake some into the filling. 


10 One solution to the “‘third-meal dilemma”: Cut 
slices from the stem ends of tomatoes, scoop out the 
pulp and slip an egg in each. Season well with salt, pep- 
per, orégano and basil, cover with buttered crumbs 
and bake. 


11 Deviled-ham mousse is a cool proposition for the 
next warm day. Put 2 cups chopped boiled ham through 
a food grinder and combine with one 234-ounce can 
deviled ham. Soften 1 envelope unflavored gelatin in 14 
cup cold water and dissolve in 1 cup hot meat stock. 


12 When the gelatin mixture begins to thicken, blend 
it with the ham and fold in 14 cup heavy cream, whipped. 
Pour into a mold and chill. Turn out and surround with 
a frill of greenery, black olives and such other furbelows 
as fancy dictates. 


13 Had a delicate onion souffié appeared one fine day 
with his roast beef—in lieu of Yorkshire pudding—even 
Henry VIII would have cheered. You will, too, when you 
try it. Simply add cooked finely chopped onions, well 
drained, to a soufflé mixture before folding in the beaten 
egg whites. Use a cheese-soufflé recipe for this, but omit 
the cheese. 


14 Bake butterscotch-meringue cake for the next picnic 
and folks will clamor for it all winter long. Prepare the 
batter from a package of instant butterscotch-cake mix 
as directed and pour into a greased 9”x13”x2” pan. 
Top with the following meringue: 


15 Beat 2 egg whites and a pinch of se matt foamy. 
Add 2 teaspoons instant coffee and then 34 cup firmly 
packed brown sugar, a tablespoon at a time, beating 
sae each addition until well blended. Continue beat- 
ing until meringue stands in peaks. Spread meringue 
lightly on top of batter, sprinkling with chopped nuts. 
Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., 35 to 40 minutes. 
Carry, right in the pan, to seaside or shady glen. 


16 Making its debut: carrot juice! Heat the liquid vita- 
min A with consommé, adding a quick squeeze of lemon. 
Float salted whipped cream and a flurry of chopped 
parsley over each serving. 


17 A tablespoon or so of bottled mint sauce stirred into 
the gravy brings untold flavor to a lamb stew. 


18 For a happy accompaniment to scrambled eggs, 
spread short bacon strips with prepared mustard, wrap 
each around a sardine and crisp under the broiler. 


19 And perk up a pot roast the Puerto Rican way. 
Make incisions in 3 pounds of beef. Stuff with contents 
of 1 small bottle stuffed olives, chopped, and pieces of 
14 pound salt pork. Brown on all sides in some fat to 
which a large onion, chopped, has been added. Then add 
1 cup boiling water and 2 cups canned tomatoes and 
simmer until tender, about 3 hours. Thicken the liquid 
for gravy and season it to taste, with salt and pepper. 


























20 The ever-popular spicecake takes to a new ad 
ment—taffy frosting swirled over the layers. Make 
by doing just as you are told on a package of fluffy y 
frosting mix, but substitute 14 cup molasses for 4 tz 
spoons of the water required. 


21 Chicken pie containing a number of pecan mez 
almost too good to be true. This is chicken pie wi 
Southern accent. 


22 Paradoxes of the seasoning world: Curry pi 
is composed of no less than 18 different spices, whi 
spice comes quite self-sufficiently from the berry 
West Indian pimento tree. : 


23 Do butternut squash abound in your garde 
your neighbor’s? Peel and cube them and cook in 
water until tender. Drain and place in a grea 
serole. 


24 Then, for 1 quart squash, melt 6 tablespoons 
and blend in 6 tablespoons each of flour and insta: 
powdered cream. Stir in 11% cups water. Season wi 
marjoram, savory, salt, pepper and Worce 
sauce. Add 1 cup grated Cheddar cheese, heati 
thickened. Cover squash with sauce, top with butte 
crumbs and slide into a hot oven until bubbling. | 


25 There’s real appeal, flavor and colorwise, in red 
bage which has been shredded and simmered 
few sautéed onion slices in water to which 
brown sugar and cinnamon have been added. 


26 Equally apropos for the tea table or lunch be 
nutty-flavored bread. Pour 2 cups scalded milk 
1 cup wheat and barley cereal and allow to cool. A 
beaten egg, ?4 cup sugar, and 3 cups flour which | 
been mixed with 4 teaspoons baking powder and | te 
spoon salt. Put in a greased loaf pan, let stand 201 
utes and bake in a 350° F. oven 1/4 hours. 


27 The ancient Chinese Empire has been called * 
Celestial.” This Canton ginger sauce truly lives u 
that name. Boil 2 cups sugar with 2 cups water and. 
cup chopped crystallized ginger until a sirup for 
Cool. Poured over vanilla ice cream, its heavenly qual 
ties are evident. 


28 We doff our hats to the first oysters. They sho db 
shown off in a chafing dish with a little anchovy 
blended into the cream sauce. Easy on the salt, p 


29 The origin of the pudding-cake may be obscure, | ou 
its popularity is certain—especially since the creatio 
a pudding-cake mix. When you try the new le 
flavor, strew some chopped dates and nuts over it be! 
baking. 


30 The ruby McIntosh inspires a unique cocktail 
fun for all. Just hollow out the center of each large appl 
beauty to forma cup and place on galax or grape leaves 
Fill with a pungent mulled cider, well chilled, and si 
with short drinking straws in a fitting toast to apple 
harvest time--a season which is full of good chee 


No doubt about it—chicken’s just about everybody’s fa- 
vorite food. And here are four new ways to make it better, 
n ew way Ss tastier — with Campbell’s Soup! Planning a company sup- 


per on a busy day? Soup-bake your chicken for golden- 
good eating. No basting! No watching! Or build a party 





supper around a wonderful new chicken pie or casserole. 
Want a barbecue dinner—indoors or out? Lively tomato- 
spiced chicken’s the dish for you! There isn’t a recipe 
here someone wouldn’t love to come home to — tonight! 


| cook chicken! 
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| Goa CHICKEN AND RICE CASSEROLE. In a 1!4-quart cas- peg EASIEST BAKED CHICKEN. Thaw 2 packages Swanson 
% serole, blend 1 can Cream of Chicken Soup and 4 cup milk. re Frozen Chicken Parts; put in shallow baking dish. Blend 
Stir in 5-ounce can Swanson Boned Chicken, 3 cups cooked Piso 1 can Cream of Celery Soup with 1 minced clove garlic; pour 
rice, 1 cup shredded process cheese, 1 cup cooked peas and CELERY over chicken. Sprinkle 1 tablespoon chopped parsley and 
4 cup chopped pimiento. Bake in a moderate oven (375°F.) ~. SOUP dash of paprika on top. Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) 


+t 


about 25 minutes. 6 servings. Makes a wonderful party dish. —  __ about | hour or until chicken is tender. 6-8 servings. Good! 





TOMATO BARBECUED CHICKEN. Thaw 2 packages LTT CHICKEN CORN-BREAD PIE. Cook 4 cup chopped 
Swanson Frozen Chicken Parts; brown in 2 tbs. butter or onion in 2 tbs. shortening: add 1 can Cream of Mushroom 
margarine. Stir in 1 can Tomato Soup, 4 cup sweet pickle Soup, 4 cup milk, 5-0z. can Swanson Boned Chicken, 14 cup 
relish, 4 cup chopped onion, | tablespoon brown sugar, MUSHROOM cooked green beans in 9-inch pie pan. Mix 1] 12-0z. package 
1 tablespoon each vinegar and Worcestershire sauce. Cover; E SOUP g  corn-muffin mix; spoon half batter on top of pie and use 
simmer about | hour or until chicken is tender. 6-8 servings. SSS rest for muffins. Bake at 400°F. about 25 minutes. 4 servings. 


with Camptell Soups 
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“Being a leader of society was not 
a hobby with my mother, 
but a full-time profession.” 
Parties cost from $200,000 
to $300,000 yearly; 


she rented bath towels and 





potted gloxinias as “economies.” 
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By CORNELIUS VANDERBIL 


CONCLUSION ot even the stunning impact of a world 
war could dislodge my mother from 
her sacred social orbit. 

No sooner had father and I embarked for France than 
she and Grace traveled to Hot Springs for a Spartan regime 
of hot mineral baths, long walks and massage. While they 
rested from the ordeal of winter parties, and regained 
strength for the next season, the staff of servants ‘“moth- 
balled” our seventy-room New York house. Moving vans 


FROM VOGUE BY BEATON 





Mrs. Vanderbilt photographed against classic Louis XVI background carted away to Newport the Steinway, the Gobelin tap- 
Hl) of salon in house at 640 Fifth Ave. Guests came in such numbers her estries, the gold service and truckloads of silver. When 
il husband complained that crossing foyer was “just like Grand Central.” mother arrived at Beaulieu several weeks later, everything 


was in place—aired, waxed and polished—and the broad 
"| piazza ablaze with potted gloxinias and scarlet geraniums. 


i Father was in command of a unit of combat engineers 
i overseas and under fire much of the time. I was attached 
: to a headquarters command and chauffeured officers on 
| their inspection tours to the front. I found the misery of 


trench warfare appalling. War was not at all the gentle- 
men’s sport I had so naively assumed. 


Infrequently, thick letters on pale gray stationery, wax- 
sealed in Vanderbilt maroon, reached me from home. One 
day as I sat with a group of mud-stained, gaunt and weary 

, infantrymen, I was handed this letter from my sister: 

“This is the most heavenly place,” she wrote from New- 


port. “Everything is as it has been since my first memories 
of earth—the crimson geraniums, the blue, blue, Atlantic 


with Gull Rock clamorous with white winged birds— 
Beaulieu basking in the sun, waving lazy awnings and a 
turkey-red hammock. The moss garden is at its zenith and 
hummingbirds are feeding from tall blue flowers . . .” 


Mother, she said, was knee-deep in arrangements for her 
coming-out party. Few mothers had the audacity to plan 
debuts for their daughters that tragic summer of 1918, but 
to mother, with her deep-grained sense of tradition, it was 
unthinkable that Grace should reach her nineteenth year 
without being properly introduced to society. 
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At last big party, benefit for Red Cross, public streamed into 640 Fifth 
Ave., to dance and play bingo. This photo shows great hall with seven- 
teenth-century tapestries and (in foreground) malachite vase eight feet tall, 
now in Metropolitan Museum. Property taxes on house were $168 daily. 


Although we served in the same area in France, I saw my ~ 
father only once. 

This was on a night when a staff car I was driving was 
hit by shrapnel. There were two officers in the back seat of 
the car and both of them were injured, one seriously. An 
ambulance took the wounded officers back to a hospital 
unit. After that I was obliged to remain until a British 
repair truck came by to tow away the car. 

This took the rest of the night and part of the next day. 
Late that night we were going through a town called 
Canaples, near Ouderzelle. Suddenly in the light of some 
lanterns I saw the outline of my father’s figure, and, beside 
him, several other officers. 

Excitedly I began honking the horn of the car furiously 
and yelling, and the truck CONTINUED ON PAGE 206 
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make a lovely difference... 


shen youre close enou oh to kiss 


Pond’s dee p cleansings 
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1. A test “patch” of make-up and 2. This “patch” of end-of-day 3. Even after brisk washing, 4. Proof Pond’s cleanses deep. 
dirt is applied. In ultraviolet facial soil is vigorously washed ultraviolet photo shows pore- Right through imbedded dirt 
light, it shows up white. with a face cloth. But... clogging dirt still there! Pond’s cleanses a clear path! 





eae When you’re close enough to kiss, does your complexion 
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look apple blossom fresh? lt can t- if your cleansing only 


“skims the surface”... leaves pores clogged and dirty. 





Ultraviolet tests show it’s so easy to cleanse your skin deep 
down with Pond’s Cold Cream. No other cleanser removes 


make-up and dirt more completely than Pond’s Cold Cream, 





leaves skin sO softenc d eee SO cool and refreshed 
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31N? Headache? 


Medical science knows 
that a pain reliever must 
go through the stomach 
and into the blood stream 
to relieve pain. 










Bufferin combines aspirin 
with two antacid ingredients. 
These speed the pain reliever 
out of the stomach and into 
the blood stream twice as fast 
as aspirin. So... 





Bufferin acts twice as fast 
as aspirin to relieve pain. 
And it won’t upset 

your stomach as 

aspirin often does. 





Cold Miseries ? Muscular Aches 


BUFFERI 


acts twice as fa 
as aspirin! 





WON'T 
UPSET 
YOUR 
STOMACH 







A PRODUCT OF BR 


IF YOU SUFFER FROM PAIN OF ARTHRITIS OR RHEUMATISM, ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN 


TEMM, 1956 


THE FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91 



































at the table. We listened to the 
Hi tick of the clock, and we looked 
1) room; we liked being there. 

« waddled in, and we asked if we 
#e him the last piece of bread and 
‘he did not answer, but cleared her 
1 said that she was much too fond 
tivant us to be anything but happy, 
JJe bird had whispered to her that we 
seen very happy lately. Mary and I 
s) But of course everybody in Love- 
about papa’s debts, lots of little 
1 told us that; and anyway, whatever 
ness was trying to say, she meant to 
Hher face was flushed and her voice 
iid as it was when she had to give out 
I girls who had failed in the examina- 
ahh of us began to assure her that we 
f mind being poor, that mamma 
were wonderful to us, and that as to 
: 1 a few years we would be pianists, 
1 

| 

i 

. 


or =. 


— > 


ould be all right. We really quite 
) turn the conversation had taken, 
H) was unexpected. 

fiss Furness would not let us speak. 
s one who uncovers a wound, she 
nad reason to sympathize with us in 
dles, for she had two sisters who in 
y far outshone her. But what a pity 
Ibe to stop loving a sister only because 
: which made her specially worth 
t would be a waste of what was 
ous, and one must not let anything 
ong, even if to put it right one had 
ier one’s foolish 

brave enough, 
soldier, to ad- 
n one’s sister 
r which was with- 
fm oneself, it was 
i she alone de- 
i 


learly Mary and I 
to receive any such 


: 
. 
of approval as we 
moment imagined. 













had too honestly failed to respond 
achers and schoolfellows talked of 
al triumphs. It also occurred to 
e first time that nobody at school knew 
y and I were studying seriously to be- 
¢ pfessional pianists. I tried for a minute 
v) think of some way to dispel Miss Fur- 
’ :sinterpretation of the musical situation 
tome. There was a baby grand in the 
i room, and I had thought of asking if 
dI might go upstairs and play a duet. 
‘ioccurred to me that probably Miss 
ne understood nothing of music. I real- 
tt, mice as she was, understanding on 
e number of subjects was probably not 
‘ e should ask of her; it was not in the 
0 I realized that if at this moment 
yiid I offered to play the piano for Miss 
n¢ it would be taken as a sign that 
ie envy still kicked against the pricks. 
d both as a child and as an adult, for 
4/in my memory that abominable thing 
eldest sister made of the opening 
nof Godard’s Berceuse; and the crafts- 
8.) that my mother had built hour after 
r to my hands crisped my fingers in im- 
ol anger. 
S quite still, and so did Mary, while the 
«nounted under her skin, which I had 
en before but white; and Miss Furness 
“(er freckled hand to finger a small seed- 
loss suspended from her throat and 
“Jus, her green eyes crystalline with tears, 
Gember that if we went to Jesus, He 
lhelp us. 
we got home we said that we had 
il the tea party with Miss Furness very 
Even to each other we did not speak 
/t had really happened, and enclosed 
(es in very diligent work at the piano. 
as working in a desert: I was hungry 
tsty. Nothing seemed to be right in my 
I was still a disagreeable egotist, and 
jted Miss Furness’ assault on my pride 
t reflecting that mamma must have a 
'd wounds to my one. But all would be 
1en Rosamund came back; and though 
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Men like to pursue an elu- 
sive woman, like a cake of 
wet soap in a bathtub— 
even men who hate baths. 


GELETT BURGESS 
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I thought I distrusted mamma I believed that 
Rosamund would be with us before the end 
of the year because mamma had said so. 

And a few days before Christmas there was 
a knock at the door, and Kate called for 
mamma, and then mamma cried out, and 
Constance’s voice gave a placid answer. I 
jumped up from the piano and Mary threw 
down her harmony book and Cordelia clat- 
tered down the stairs, and there they were in 
the hall, mamma embracing them, the two 
so tall and calm, so shyly smiling. 


W. all went into the sitting room and they 
gave us the presents people bring from Scot- 
land, Edinburgh rock and shortbread, and 
hair ribbon for us, in mamma’s tartan. Then 
mamma said to Constance, “Is Aunt Jean 
gone?” and Constance said, ““Yes, a week 
ago,” and mamma threw back her head and 
made a sweeping gesture, as if she were follow- 
ing the path of a falling star. ““Was it hard?” 
she said. 

“Yes,” said Constance. “I do not know 
what I would have done without Rosamund.” 

Mamma looked at Rosamund with more 
respect than adults usually feel for a school- 
girl, and said, ““Yes, Rosamund would be a 
great help.” 

It had already struck me that Rosamund 
had changed. I did not altogether like the 
change, for it took her farther away from me. 
She had never been quite like any other girl 
I had ever seen. Even as a child J realized that 
by simply existing, by 
simply having the face 
and body that she had, she 
conveyed a meaning of a 
sort that I found in music. 
Now she had come back 
from Scotland, she meant 
still more. There was a veil 
about her face, made by 
what she knew and I did 
not know. I was full of 
wonder, I put out my hand 
and touched her as if I could learn her secret 
through my skin. 

“Can you not come and stay with us?” said 
mamma fondly. “You know I have to put 
you in an attic up beside Kate, but you have 
been comfortable up there before.” 

We did not need to join our pleading with 
hers, for Constance and Rosamund looked at 
each other and smiled shyly, and owned that 
on their return they had found that Jock was 
to be away in the West Country for three days, 
and that they had come over in hopes of being 
invited to stay. Then there was great happi- 
ness. We change, | thought, and Rosamund 
has changed. But she had not gone from me. 

There was a ring at the front door; Cordelia 
was called out, and came back as fussy as the 
worst kind of grownup. “That was Nancy 
Phillips; she was rather upset because I had 
to tell her that I could not come to her party 
tomorrow. But I have this unexpected engage- 
ment at Richmond. I never,” she said conse- 
quentially to Rosamund and Constance, “‘have 
any little pleasures now, it is all work.” 

My mother’s lips tightened and she made 
an irritable movement of the hand. Cordelia 
responded by an old-maidish jerk of the head. 
In effect mamma had said, ‘Then do not play 
at the concert, you know that I loathe you 
to take these ridiculous professional engage- 
ments,” and Cordelia had replied, **What is to 
become of all of us if I do not go on with my 
career?”’ I was blind with hatred; | saw Miss 
Furness’ freckled hand playing with the small 
seed-pearl cross. 

Cordelia went on to say, ““Nancy was very 
disappointed at hearing that I was not coming 
to the party. It seems Nancy’s mamma gets 
cross if anybody doesn’t come; she says it is 
not worth while giving parties except for a 
large number, it is all such a bother. So could 
Rosamund go?” 

“What a strange thing for a woman to tell 
her daughter,” said mamma. “I would so much 
like to give proper parties for you, but perhaps 
there is some trouble in the family that is on 
her mind. Anyway, Rosamund, you would be 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 
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Ocenia 


ore TO recent conservative 
estimates, about half a million 
people in our country today have 
ulcers of the digestive system in an 
active form. This includes both ulcers 
of the stomach and ulcers of the 
duodenum—that part of the small 
intestine into which the stomach 
empties. 
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There is evidence that this disease 
is increasing, especially among those 
from 30 to 50 years of age. 


Medical science can now offer 
greater hope than ever before to 
those who have this condition. Many 
cases can be cured completely, and 
others can be controlled. 


This has been made possible largely 
by increased knowledge of the nature 
of the disease— particularly of the part 
that the emotions play in causing 
ulcers. There has also been great im- 
provement in methods of diagnosis 
and treatment. 


An ulcer is essentially an irritated 
or inflamed area in the lining of the 
stomach or duodenum. Although the 
exact cause is unknown, there are 
several factors which may be re- 
sponsible for its onset. 


Constant abuse of the stomach 
through eating hurried, irregular 
meals—or eating food that is too 
highly seasoned, or too hot or too 
cold—may lead to an ulcer. 


Prolonged emotional tension, ac- 
companied by excessive secretion of 
the acid digestive juices formed by 
the stomach, is also believed to be 
an important factor in the develop- 
ment of this ailment. 


Metropolitan Life 
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As the ulcer develops, pain, an un- 
natural feeling of hunger, so-called 
“heartburn” and “indigestion,” or 
other digestive complaints usually 
occur. 


Through improved X-ray tech- 
niques and other diagnostic aids, the 
doctor can almost always determine 
the size and location of an ulcer. If 
the condition is detected, he will rec- 
ommend prompt treatment, as an 
ulcer may quickly undermine general 
health by interfering with the body’s 
nutritive processes. 


Fortunately, in many cases, ulcers 
can be treated successfully by appro- 
priate dietary measures. Specialists 
say that the patient must also read- 
just his daily life so as to reduce 
mental and emotional strain. 


In addition, new drugs are proving 
helpful. Cases that do not respond to 
either drug or diet therapy are often 
benefited by surgery. 





As a safeguard against ulcers and 
other diseases of the digestive system, 
doctors urge everyone to seek imme- 
diate medical attention whenever 
persistent discomfort occurs in the 
region of the stomach. 


With prompt medical care, many 
persons with ulcers and other diges- 
tive disorders recover completely 
and lead normal, healthy lives. 


* * * * * 


Since emotional factors are often 
so important in stomach ulcers and 
other diseases, Metropolitan has pub- 
lished a new booklet called Emotions 
and Physical Health. Jf you would 
like a free copy, just clip and mail the 
coupon below. 







Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave.,N. Y.10,N. Y. 


Please send me free book- 
let, 956-J, Emotions and 
Physical Health, 


Name 


Street 
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mj alling” is the pleasant greeting of your Avon Representative, 
orizs a world of loveliness to you in your home. You will find it so 
diz ...so convenient . . . so pleasant to take time out for beauty 
yir Avon Representative calls. She brings you the newest in cos- 
s |d make-up, the finest in fragrances and toiletries, so you can 
yir selections for yourself and your family. And reasonable, too! 


NEW LONG LIFE 
MAGNIFICENT CASE 


COLOR-LAST 
DE LUXE CASE 






i EW FASHION CASE 
z\ife Lipstick is Avon’s big news. It glides on and stays on, 
isong-life color becomes your own. Doesn’t dry because . . . 
iarizes for soft, luscious lips. The case is golden and turquoise. 
rjast Lipstick creams as it colors. In beautiful De Luxe case, 
lack enamel swivel Fashion case with lucite base. 
ijolors are simply heavenly, in any case...a wide range of 
sll of them fashionable and beautiful. 

on Representative will be delighted to help you choose your 
-pstick and other cosmetics, in the comfort of your home. 


4on Representative will be calling soon... Welcome her! 
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LOCAL PHONE DIRECTORY OR CALL WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99 
doing Nancy a kindness if you go with Rose 
tomorrow.” 

Rosamund said that she would like it very 
much, and sighed, ‘“‘Oh, how I have missed 
you all.” 

“Did you miss the horses?” asked Richard 
Quin. “‘They have asked after you. Regularly. 
Let’s go and see them now.” 

We crossed the garden, which was metallic 
with winter. Our breaths were smoke before 
us, our heels rang on the iron-hard gravel 
path. 

Richard Quin stopped before he opened the 
door in the wall, and said, “You hear them 
whinnying?” 

Slowly Rosamund nodded, slowly smiling. 
“It’s nice to be remembered. But how do they 
know it’s me?” 

“How do they know things?” shrugged 
Richard Quin. 

In the stable they went from stall to stall, 
palms spread under unseen muzzles, offering 
unseen sugar; they plaited unseen manes with 
their fingers, they slapped and stroked unseen 
smoothness, answered unheard neighing. I 
watched them from the doorway, remember- 
ing the first night we had spent at Lovegrove, 
when mamma and I had stood in the empty 
stable and had heard stamping hoofs, and at 
last had seen luminous shapes about us; or I 
had dreamed it so. Surely these two others 
were also seeing what cannot be seen? Soon, 
however, I could watch no longer, I was so 
bitterly cold. The tips of my fingers were blue 
and numb. I breathed on them, and then held 
them away from me in distaste, thinking, 
This is how my whole body 
will be when I am dead. And Ya Ra 
there might come a time 
when there would be no 
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but against this bright yellow extravagance 
her face was pale and reticent and even 
distant, and she moved languidly. I felt 
there was something mysterious about her, 
and I fully expected to find her living in 
peculiar circumstances, perhaps with a cruel 
and crazed stepmother in a richly furnished 
but cobwebbed mansion. 

Her home did, in fact, strike me as peculiar. 
No family could have lived there had they not 
been quite rich, but inside the house could not 
have been more horrid if the Phillipses had 
been very poor. In the hall and the little room 
where we took off our outdoor things, which 
would have been a study if our sort of family 
had lived there, were hung pictures which 
showed dogs and cats and monkeys driving 
motorcars and wearing motoring costume. 
Not one of them was pretty; they were the sort 
of thing which sometimes got into our house 
as calendars sent us by shops at Christmas, 
and if they came to mamma she used to say, 
“Tchk! Tchk!”’ and tear them across and if it 
was papa who found them he would talk 
angrily about how he was not bringing us up 
in the world to which we belonged. 


W. were received in the drawing room by 
Nancy, who gave us a faint, sweet smile, and 
said to Rosamund, “‘You’re taller than me,” 
and by a grownup who strangely said, “This 
is Nancy’s old Aunt Lily, we’re ever so glad 
you kiddies have put on your best bibs and 
tuckers and come through the wild and 
stormy to do us honor.’ For a moment this 
grownup gave the impression of being very 
pretty, for she had bright golden hair, blue 

eyes and pink cheeks, and 
ay | Ww these were then considered 
the essential ingredients of 
prettiness. But almost at 


living hand anywhere, no 
hand that could play music, 
and no music, nor even, so 
long the reach of death, any 
remembered music. 

I called to them, really 


Women who lose their 
lovers are women who 
love; those who keep them 
are the women who pos- 
sess the art of loving. 


C. FORESTIER-WALKER: 
The Cuckoo's Egg 


once this impression dis- 
appeared, her coloring re- 
called a doll left out in the 
rain, she had the dislocated 
profile of a camel. Still she 
meant to be nice. There 





for help, though what I said 
was, ‘““We must go back to 
the house, it is too cold,” 
and it sounded cheerful. 

“Yes,” said Richard Quin, “‘it is too cold, 
and silly sister came out without a coat.” 

When we got to the iron steps up to the 
drawing room Richard Quin ran up, and I 
held Rosamund back. 

“Did you see your Great-aunt Jean die?” 
I asked. I wanted her to tell me that it was all 
right. 

She answered. “‘No, she died at noon, when 
I was at school.” 

“But you saw her every day until she died,” 
I persevered. ‘““You must have seen her that 
very day.” 

**Yes,”’ she said, “I carried in her breakfast. 
She took her porridge the same as any other 
morning.” 

“Did it hurt her to die?” I wanted so much 
to hear that it did not. 

She stammered, “Yes, it hurt her.” 

I looked up at the steel-gray winter sky. I 
prayed for her to speak the word that would 
break the metal prison round the earth. “It 
must be terrible to die,” I said. 


She did not say anything at all. Looking as 
if she saw a horrible event in the far distance, 
she shuddered. Then she turned to me and 
gave me the assurance I needed with her eyes, 
in which I saw fear fade and serenity return. 
My fears about death were dispelled, though 
I hardly knew how; and a few minutes later 
I met Mary in the passage and she said, “‘I 
do not mind about Cordelia, now that Rosa- 
mund is here.” 

So the next day, when Rosamund and I 
started off for Nancy Phillips’ party, we were 
both quite happy, except for a slight anxiety 
about Richard Quin, who had awakened with 
a touch of fever and been kept in bed. Any- 
way, we supposed he would be all right the 
next day; we all got over things very quickly. 

I was pleased to go to this party because 
Nancy Phillips was older than I was, she was 
in Cordelia’s class, and I did not really know 
her, so I had never been able to satisfy a long- 
standing curiosity about her. She was tall for 


| her age and had a mass of smooth yellow hair, 


were about fifteen of us, all 
from school, and we stood 
about in the awkwardness 
of a party that has not yet 
become a party, looking about us at the room, 
which was indeed strange. It was completely 
furnished in the Japanese style, which was 
then fashionable. But on the walls, which were 
covered with straw wallpaper striped with fine 
gold thread, there hung, alongside Japanese 
prints and Canton-enamel dishes, more pictures 
in heavy gold frames representing motorcars 
in ditches and cats and dogs dressed in motor- 
ing clothes. Nancy passed among us, holding 
out a plate of very large pink and white fon- 
dants in fluted paper cases, and I asked her 
whether her father had lived long in Japan. 
She made it plain that she thought this rather 
a stupid question. ““No, why should he?” 

I had been wondering why, if Nancy had a 
mamma, she was not at the party; and as 
Nancy turned away from me she said, “Oh, 
Rose, here’s mamma,” and I held out my hand 
to a dark and handsome woman, very tall, 
who did not see it. She had not come to re- 
ceive her daughter’s guests, at whom she was 
looking with an intense though impersonal 
dislike, as if we were intruders crowding in on 
her when she desired to think of something 
else. She told us, with an insincere smile that 
hardly disturbed the heavy mask of her pre- 
occupation, that she was so glad to see us all 
but she was very tired, she had been doing too 
much, and she had to put her feet up. She was 
sure Nancy and Aunt Lily would look after us 
better than she would. Suddenly she made a 
predatory gesture, and snatched from a table 
a book that had had a chocolate box laid down 
on top of it. “Lily,” she said, “I just found that 
new Elinor Glyn you said wasn’t anywhere 
in this room. Now perhaps I can get my lie- 
down,” said Mrs. Phillips, terribly, and left 
the room without giving any of us another 
glance. 

I shook with rage so that Rosamund laid a 
calming hand on my arm. Almost all grown- 
ups were constantly rude to children, but of 
late they had been going too far. I was in a 
state of anger that I can hardly account for, 
save by remembering that mamma had of late 
tried to dissuade me from my fierce efforts to 
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master Mozart’s Gigue in G by telling me that 
I was overworking, and supposing that I was 
more jarred by the humiliations of our pov- 
erty than I admitted. Certainly there ran 
through my head all that afternoon resent- 
ment against the awkward and ungracious 
wealth of this house. 

At first we aJl sat, most of us on the floor, 
and played games. But that did not go well, 
and we passed from games to. accomplish- 
ments, greatly to my pleasure. Then and now 
I can enjoy almost any performance in any 
sphere except my own; if any musician plays 
I am precipitated back into my particular 
combat with the angels; but if anybody acts 
or recites or dances I am there on my knees, 
there is isolated for me another specimen of 
the hopeless and idiotic and divine desire of 
imperfect beings to achieve perfection. That 
afternoon I was irritated when a girl played. 
Chopin’s Nocturne in F, and indeed with some 
reason, for she had been taught a strange aber- 
rant practice of giving the last note in every 
slurred phrase half its value; also, the piano 
was slightly out of tune. On the other hand, I 
enjoyed it when a fat girl called Elsie Biglow 
recited Lasca, a poem we had learned in elocu- 
tion class, about a man who had been in love 
with a girl on a ranch out in South America, 
and one day the cattle stampeded, and she 
shielded his body with hers and when he got 
up she was dead. Then somebody danced an 
Irish jig and somebody else danced a skirt 
dance. But then the tide of talent ebbed. 

In a halfhearted way somebody asked, 
“Doesn’t Rose play the piano?” 

All heads were turned toward me, but I 
shook my head. They would never hear me 
play. I was afraid they were all so stupid about 
music that even after they had heard me they 
might still think Cordelia played better than 
I did, and would misunderstand our family 
tragedy. Yet I was a little troubled by my fail- 
ure to be sociable, and I turned to Rosamund 
and murmured, “‘I really can’t play here.” 

“No, indeed,” she answered, “you could 
not be expected to, the piano is out of tune.” 

This astonished me. The piano was only 
slightly out of tune, and I had thought Rosa- 
mund quite unmusical. I felt as if someone 
understood to be stone-deaf had suddenly 
joined in a general conversation. 

The hitch in the entertainment continued. 
I looked round the room and made certain 
what I would have guessed that every girl 
there had a nicer party dress than mine; and 
at the same time I heard a girl sitting in the 
row in front of us say to her neighbor, “TI 
went to a party the other day, over in Croy- 
don, and there was a girl who did the most 
curious thought-reading trick. She put her 
hands on each side of your face and told you 
to think of a number, and then she told you 
what number you had thought of.” 


Dremediarel’, I knew I could do this trick. I 
had, after all, certain advantages over my 
schoolfellows, over Nancy’s horrible mamma, 
who had been so rude to us all, her idiotic 
papa who hung up these ugly pictures among 
the lovely plates and prints and wallpaper. 
I had even advantages over Miss Furness and 
her mother. For I belonged to a family which 
had magical powers, there was no doubt of 
that. Did not everybody who knew our house- 
hold weil say that mamma had second sight? 
And had not mamma and Constance, Rosa- 
mund and I driven the evil spirits out of the 
house in Knightlily Road by our mere 
presence? And Rosamund knew something 
about death that made it not terrible. Of 
course I could undertake this small interfer- 
ence with the ordinary processes of life, and 
everybody in the room would have to admit 
that I was a superior being. 

I stood up and said, *‘Please, I can do a 
trick,” and Aunt Lily said, ‘““There’s a clever 
kiddy. Come out here and do it, I’m sure we'll 
all enjoy it.” 

The tigerskin in front of the fireplace had 
been lifted so that the two girls could do their 
dances, and I stood myself in the cleared 
space. Aunt Lily asked, “It isn’t a rough trick, 
is it?” and looked up at the curios on the 
mantelpiece. Without using my _ thought- 
reading powers I knew that if I broke anything 
she would be terribly blamed, and I liked the 
people in this house even less. 


“No,” I said. ““Let me put my hands on 
each side of your face. Now think of a 
number. Think of it hard.” 

Up it came, slowly and clumsily, like a 
wheelbarrow being trundled out of a dark 
stable, fifty-three. She squealed, ““But that’s 
the very number I was thinking of,’ and 
everybody in the room gasped as if they were 
watching fireworks. 

I was afraid I would not be able to do it 
again, but of course I could. Elsie Biglow, the 
girl who had recited Lasca, was the first to 
come up and as soon as my hands pressed into 
her plump cheeks I knew that she would think 
of an even number, even before it floated be- 
fore me like a perfectly symmetrical pear 
floating in a sirup. I was, of course, perform- 
ing an action which presents hardly more 
mystery than the undoubted fact that a person 
standing some feet away from the keyboard 
of a piano and, speaking clearly, will cause 
certain notes to sound of their own accord, 
often quite loudly. Countless children have 
discovered this way of amusing themselves, 
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Every heart must keep at bay 
Ghosts that dare to walk by day; 
Figures framed in snow and rain 


Whose footsteps will not fall 
again. 


Lackaday it should be so! 
Yet the remedies we know, 
Copper polish, silver shine, 
Candle kindness as we dine; 


Onion pearl and garlic core 
Fright the demon from the door, 
And familiar spirits fade 

Before the fact of lemonade. 


Curl your fingers round a pear: 


A world of warmth and bloom 
is there. 


Hold fast your favorite wooden 
spoon 

And scorn the specter of the 
moon. 
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and if there was anything remarkable about 
my performance it was in the invariability of 
my success. I never gave a wrong number till 
after twenty minutes or so, when I suddenly 
felt very tired and would not go on. But I had 
won the distinction I had wanted. All the girls 
were looking at me as they did at the head of 
the school or the winner of the tennis cham- 
pionship. 

I went back to Rosamund and she was 
heavy and pale, as if she had suddenly caught 
a cold. But then we went in to tea, which was 
very good. There were several cakes made in 
the new way which had just been introduced 
from America, in layers with butter cream 
between them; even Rosamund cheered up 
over them. Then we went back to the drawing 
room, ready to play whatever game was pro- 
posed, since it was not polite to go home im- 
mediately after tea. But the parlormaid came 
in and said something to Aunt Lily, and she 
nodded and tiptoed over to us and she wanted 
me to go into the dining room and speak to 
Nancy’s mamma for a minute. At this I felt 
frightened. I did not want to see that tall, rude, 
too dark woman again, and I turned to Rosa- 
mund and said quite urgently, ““You will come 
too?” She nodded, and it interested me, and 
even a little disturbed me, to see that when 
Aunt Lily tried to intimate that she was not 
required, Rosamund assumed that blind look 
which I had almost believed to be beyond her 
control, the result of either some actual defect 
of sight or of absorption in her inner life; and 
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she pressed forward at my sid 
room, completely a big stupid 
sees when she is not wanted, 
At the disordered table sat 
the light pouring down fro 
chandelier on her rawboned | 
her purple gown. She said ang) 
two children. When you came 
you only spoke of one.” 
“It’s this one that’s Rose, 
kiddy,” said Aunt Lily. “The ¢ 
with her—chums, you know,” 
“This is my Cousin Rosam 
Rosamund said gravely, with 2 
simplicity, ““How do you do,”| 
“How do you do,” said 
irritably. “Rose, this thought 
could you do it with me?” | 


I might have said, “I am to 
was glad of an opportunity 
stupid and repulsive grown 
powers of a sort that evidently 
I got up and walked over to her 
ation in which there was some! 
and put my hands on each si¢ 
loathing my contact with her 
was not really so very dark, yet | 
were any darker she would ha 
volting as if she had been entire!) 
the stain of a birthmark. It wal 
able, reading her mind. Had th 
bers more uneven than odd o| 
would have lain among them, | 
twice, to establish my superio 
fused her a third test, for the ple 
ing her. 

When I was back in my seat, : 
my cousin and I would like mo 
thank you, no, we had had ¢ 
teatime. Then she asked, sm 
not a corner for another choce 
was at once amusing and 
grownup so anxious to 
When I said no, we really 
Mrs. Phillips fell silent and fi 
a pattern on the tablecloth 

“Well, you’re a very clev 
Mrs. Phillips, in tones indica 
and dislike, and I rose and 
as if to bid her good-by, 
thought this all she wanted. 
it and abruptly asked me wi 
fortunes; and Aunt Lily lean 
chair, the light from the char 
very brightly on the bridge of 
slowly rubbed her thin hands 
she were very anxious to hear 

My contempt for the househ 
and so did my desire to torment} 
mistress. I said, “Well, as a 0 
I can.” 

I heard Rosamund’s sigh ¢ 
Phillips’ harsh uplifted voice: “ 
a go at it now. We can slip upsta 
room.” #| 

“No,” I said cruelly. “I couldy 

“Not if you have some cho¢ 
Mrs. Phillips. 

“No, not if I had anything,” | 
have laughed aloud at her exp} 
feated hunger. 

“Well,” she said, surrend¢ 
could you do it?” 

I said, ‘‘We will come tomo 
stantly I made up my mind to ¢ 
the sort. I was sickened by her 
her submission to my cruelt 
ought to have their pride—an¢ 
was making Rosamund unhapp 

But Mrs. Phillips’ nostrils sp 
because she thought she had c¢ 
Then doubt came into her eyes, 
“Lily, run up and get that new) 
olates from my room, it will 
them.” I nearly said we did no} 
lates, it would have teased hy ) 
wanted them for Richard Quin. 
Lily brought back was bigger th)} 
mund and I had ever seen, and i 
with very pretty pink ribbon, en 
ribbons for both of us. When It 
Phillips I spoke of the ribbon, ¢ 
looking at my dress in a calq 
“Oh, you like pretty things, a 
was ready to give me anything !)) 
her fortune. | 
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ect us to go back to the 
. had assumed a special 
hdeyes. She took us straight 
we had left our outdoor 
s itching me put on my out- 
+n expression that was at 


ne Ist two lines of Old Simon 
sy4l times over. We knew, of 
Nancy’s papa. I hoped he 
».)r it was always interesting 
nple’s papas, but Nancy’s 
* pinly hoping that he would 
Shelould not want him to hear 
: elling; I had never seen a 
e {itive. 
bad, really. Of course he 
‘ikéo handsome and wonderful 
nqody had a father like ours. 
‘seemed to be completely 
w surprising in this unhappy 
hi ame in he said to his wife, 
y trouble and strife?” and 


Ht he could kiss her. She did 
s| just let her face go the way 
e way you are told to go 
when you are learning to 


a, young ladies? Which is 
5 Anna Matilda? Which is 
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For there was no windscreen and we were 
blown about as if we stood on an Atlantic 
headland. The car went ahead quickly and 
passionately for a hundred or two hundred 
yards at a time, then halted with a spine- 
jerking crash, and either started again or ran 
backward for some yards and stopped in a 
paroxysm of asthma, till George, crying to 
Mr. Phillips, “Don’t you touch nothing,” 
got us going again. 


es times we stopped dead. Then at the 
corner of a crescent about ten minutes from 
our home, we began to reverse, working up 
to a considerable speed, emitting puffs of 
smoke. George had some trouble in coming 
to a stop, and got out with the hammer, say- 
ing, “I want no help.’”’ He never once called 
Mr. Phillips “‘sir.”” We sat still and tried to 
look calm, and we debated in whispers 
whether it would be rude to ask Mr. Phillips 
whether the car was actually on fire. We were 
just going to do so when George leaped back 
into the driver’s seat, just in time to take the 
wheel before we rushed off on the longest 
continuous run of the journey. For more than 
five minutes we proceeded in the same direc- 
tion, without reversing once, and at such a 
pace that people on the pavements stopped 
dead to look at us with expressions of alarm 
that Rosamund and I commented on as 
indicating cowardice and lack of enterprise 
but which we feared meant prophetic good 
sense. Then the car, after bumping the curb, 
stopped with a suddenness which jolted us 
both off our seats, and began to emit smoke, 
not in puffs but in a continuous stifling cloud. 

George got out and, by 
the light coming from a 
lamppost with which he had 
nearly collided, we saw that 
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_ she told her husband, 
efon’t like being taken from 


fou funny old trouble and 
“Old Georgie-Porgie’ll do 
adores me, he won’t mind a 
e toast. And Claribel and 
ill be as pleased as Punch, 
motorcar, won’t they?” 

uite right. We were intoxi- 
by the idea of going home, 
ere, in a motorcar. Some 


er who admired his political 
een driven from and to the 


told Mr. Phillips that it was 
, but he need not trouble; all 
2pt our eyes on his face to see 
sto believe us, and happily he 
went away to get George. It 
‘red as if he had been wrong 
adoring him so much that he 
1 being taken from his tea, for 
very cross, as cross as Mrs. 
vo men had both put on huge 
with deep peaks and ear flaps, 
Js made his wife go and fetch 
vis to wrap round us, which 
< more hollow-eyed and grim 
Aunt Lily was very pleasant; 
ds with us, and bent down to 
y ear that she hoped that I 
ye minutes for old Auntie Lil 
nes were being told. 

was interesting to drive in a 
> miracle of not being pulled 
of the nothingness in front of 
‘more staggering than can now 
Osamund and I sat in a bewil- 
which continued unabated for 
viving several discouragements. 


neither of our papas played 
‘ it, for they did not play 
games. Mr. Phillips sighed, ““That’s the worst 
of Lovegrove, there’s nobody here wants to 
do anything, there’s no life about the place,” 
and sat and stared in front of him in silence. 
Some seconds later George reappeared at 
the side of the car and, after holding Mr. 
Phillips with his eye as if he were an animal 
that had to be tamed, asked, “You been 
touching this engine?” 
Mr. Phillips wriggled on his seat and said, 
“What do you mean?” 
George, maintaining the hypnotic stare, 


* said, “Wednesday, when I had my day off, you 


been touching this engine?” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Phillips. “Wednesday? 
Wednesday? I had dinner early and went 
straight off to the Conservative Club, they 
had a bit of a singsong.” 

After a rude pause, George took his face 
away, and the sound of hammering started 
again. 

Mr. Phillips did not turn round in his seat 
to speak to us for quite a long time. For a 
space we were amused by a man and woman 
who halted as they were walking by and 
stationed themselves under the lamppost, re- 
garding the car with a solemn expression. But 
they wearied when it remained stationary for 
so long, and even Mr. Phillips got out of the 
door and walked up and down outside. The 
yellow front of a little shop ahead of us sud- 
denly darkened. It must be getting late, per- 
haps mamma and Constance would be getting 
anxious. We were now not more than three 
minutes from home, but was it as rude to get 
out of a motorcar because it had broken 
down as it would be to walk out of a party 
because the servants were late in bringing the 
tea? We did not know what the etiquette was, 
but Rosamund said, “You know, they will 
be anxious.” 

So I called, “‘Mr. Phillips, we are quite 
close to our home, we think our mammas 
will be getting anxious, would you mind if 
we got out and walked home?”’ But he neither 
heard nor saw me. He was contemplating 
some fact which had turned him to stone. We 
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Your 1-Minute Wesson dressing is freshest of all 


What happier accompaniment for salad 
flavors than the light, light dressing you 
make with light, delicate Wesson Oil. No 
bought dressing ever had this homemade 


goodness, this just-made freshness. 
You make your Wesson French dressing 


in one minute. It suits your family best, 
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bought dressings. You save on every salad. 
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—tomato quarters 
—shrimp garnished with water cress| 
—paper-thin slices of radishes and | 
cucumber, crisped in ice water | 
—Julienne strips of ham and cheese) 
—hard-cooked egg slices and cooké 
beans marinated in Wesson I-h 
Serve with Wesson 1-Minute Frene| 
this easy Thousand Island variati¢ 
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1 tablespoon horseradish. Fold im ; 
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1 teaspoon sugar Ya cup V 
2 teaspoon pepper 11% cups’ 
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i! still children, at finding our- 
+e machine which showed all 
been taught to interpret as 
: at an hour when we were 
ng having supper and thinking 
arge of a man who, though 
had thoughts that made him 


yung our legs and told each 

d be all right. Then Mr. 
bout and got in beside us, 

right, George always finds 
plendid fellow, George, you 
he says.” Then we sped 
eat lurch at the corner, 
n Lovegrove Place, and 
cated with pride in our 
chalance with which 
it, and were glad because 
point developed a new 
like a kettledrum being 
verybody would come 
hat was happening, and 
ed when they discoy- 


e out, and we did not even 
e ough Mr. Phillips banged the 
yin the door very hard indeed. 
> 1t in the hall go on. We were 
>< poor that we did not light the 
aexcept when people knocked. 
2/1 the door, looking very tired, 
t seem very interested in the 
ently, after Mr. Phillips had 
er what a couple of charming 
had found us, and that he 
ya\ had different passengers, no, 
Princess of Wales and the 
k, she said that she was sorry 
n) ask him in, but papa was 
sheyas very anxious because her 
ad a violent attack of a sort 
icted him several times this 


sk response from Mr. Phillips so 
tl she put up her hands to shield 
ss. Your little boy ill?” he cried. 
F got my motorcar, I can go and 
o¢r, he’ll be here in no time, you 
4 ow fast George can take us 
lt fellow George, if we tell him 
ickiddy he’ll skim along like the 
, thank you,” said my poor 
june doctor has seen him already. 
hdwe want.” 

Ive agreed. “Yes, quiet, that’s the 
| a sick kiddy. Well, I'll send 


’ in the morning, see what we 
O}1 fe more pathetic than a sick 





| ign hasten down the garden 
otorcar, which was now making 
0 and was surrounded by sparks, 
csed the door. We all instantly 
..ate and mamma did not speak 
stood silent and still, sorrowful 
tf I hugged the great box of 
‘Was carrying and Rosamund 
J's he very ill?” 
lied hesitantly, “Well, we can- 
‘d what is the matter with him,” 
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ened my eyes the next morning 
teady risen and gone down to 
1 to work, and the first thing I 
{elia, still in bed, though usually 
hen she woke. She was lying flat 
ind reading a bound score which 
Ng Open in the air above her, her 
ng into the mattress under the 
was really astonishingly pretty. 
curls were so bright and so soft, 


her skin was fairy-tale white, and there were. 


parts of her face, such as her short and 
deeply cleft upper lip, and the little triangular 
flat bit under the tip of her nose, which were 
specially lovely and somehow tenderly amus- 
ing; and she was free from the troubled 
quality of our family, she looked just like 
other people. The sight of her gave me the 
saine sort of pleasure as the gayest songs of 
Schubert. But a shadow of crossness ran over 
her eyes and mouth. 


I sat up and stretched over toward Cordelia 
to see what the score was. It was Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto. That we had heard; 
all of us except papa and Richard Quin had 
gone up to London to hear Joachim play it. 
It is so beautiful that I have always wished I 
could get a miracle worked to turn it into a 
piano concerto. 

“You're not thinking of learning this?’ I 
asked Cordelia. 

She acted being called back from a long 
distance. “Learning this?”’ she repeated ab- 
sently. “Oh, yes, yes. I shall start studying it 
soon. J shall have to play it at some not very 
distant date, you see.” 

I recognized “‘at some not very distant 
date” as Beevor English. I thought once again 
that mamma ought to stop all this. Irritably 
I jumped out of bed and went to the window 
to glare at the world. It had come back to me 
that Richard Quin was ill. I looked out on a 
garden that was doubly desolate, because no- 
body tended it and because it was December, 
and saw my father walking on the lawn. 
He had probably been up and about for a 
long time, for his thoughts were in full tor- 
rential flood, he was vehemently talking to 
himself—or, rather, arguing with an unseen 
adversary. 

As he reached the end of the lawn nearest 
the house he threw back his head and stared 
up at me with unseeing eyes filled by a terrible 
vision. Surely he looked forward into time 
and saw it utterly desert. I watched him as he 
paced back to the farther end of the garden 
and halted, the chestnut grove bare and black 
behind him, to look downward and speak 
scornfully and grind a heel on the wet grass. 
He might have been dispatching a small 
groundless hope. 

His despair reminded me that I was very 
cold. I dressed and had breakfast, which was 
always the same in winter: porridge made of 
coarse oatmeal, which mamma _ had sent 
specially from Scotland, smothered in milk 
and an unusual abundance of golden sirup. 
I remember holding the sirup spoon over my 
plate and shutting my eyes and saying, “If it 
has stopped dropping by the time I open my 
eyes Richard Quin will be all right.” 

I went up to see him as soon as I had 
finished eating, and found papa on the land- 
ing. We knocked at the attic door and mamma 
opened it, staring as she did when she was 
very worried. There was no doubt but that 
Richard Quin was very ill. He looked as if 
he were drowning under a wave of pain which 
had swept him off his feet, as if soon there 
would be a flood of pain between us and him 
through which he would not be able to speak 
loud enough for us to hear. But he turned 
his head first to papa and then to me and 
smiled, a smile of such complete acceptance 
that it felt as if we had been drowning and 
he were in safety and had saved us. But 
he was not strong enough to smile so for 
long, he relaxed and was borne away from us 
on the tide. 

Mamma said, “If only we knew what is the 
matter with him.” 

Papa looked down very tenderly on Richard 
Quin, whom he loved best of all us children, 
which was only right—our brother was by far 
the best among us—and he was silent. Evi- 
dently he was setting his mind to rove through 
the hazards of his own childhood, for he asked 
presently: 

“Have you been eating any poisonous ber- 
ries in the garden?” 

“There aren’t any,” I told him. 

“No,” sighed papa after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “of course. Those berries do not grow 
here. They were at home, they were in Ireland. 
The other Richard Quin and I made ourselves 
very ill once eating them. But it was over there. 
Not here. Why are you laughing, Richard 


Quin? You impudent boy, why are you laugh- 
ing at your papa?” 

Gasping, Richard Quin answered, “Funny 
papa, who reads so many books and writes so 
many articles that he does not know that it is 
winter, and all the berries are shriveled up.” 
As the words left his lips, he went to sleep. 

We watched him sadly, till my mother left 
the room and beckoned to us from the open 
door. I turned to ask if mamma wanted me to 
go with Rosamund and do the morning’s 
shopping. She told me to buy herrings for our 
midday dinner, from which I now deduce that 
to add to her troubles she must have had no 
money in the house, for we had had herrings 
for dinner on the previous day, and on the day 
before that again. 

But Rosamund and I were not troubled 
about our family’s finances as we went to the 
shops. We were both sick with fear lest 
Richard Quin should die. We had some luck 
in the shop, for we got some whiting at the 
price of herrings, and we always liked having 
those, because they were served with their tails 
in their mouths. But we grew depressed again 
as we went back along the road, and noticed 
that by some failure in routine never remarked 
before or after, the man with the long rod had 
not come on his round at dawn, and the gas 
jet in each lamp was still alight. This gave the 
whole street a look of joyless waste, like papa’s 
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CHINESE PROVERBS 


No matter how orderly a woman is 
by nature, it is a mistake for her to 
be always putting her husband in his 
place. 


A man whose heart is not content is 
like a snake which tries to swallow 
an elephant. 


Better do a good deed near at home 
than go far away to burn incense. 


A thread will tie an honest man bet- 
ter than a rope will do a rogue. 
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study when we came downstairs to breakfast 
and found that he had forgotten to turn the 
gas out when he went to bed. 

When Kate opened the door she said she 
was glad about the whiting, because mamma 
would like to give papa a change, though of 
course papa would not notice, and as we 
heard mamma’s voice coming from the dining 
room we went in to tell her the small cheering 
news. But as soon as I got into the room I 
came to a halt and my jaw dropped. Mamma 
and Constance were sitting one on each side 
of the dining room, looking with an air of 
clinical curiosity at someone whose existence 
I had entirely forgotten during the night: 
Aunt Lily, who was sitting in the armchair by 
the fireplace, smiling as if bravely suppressing 
a desire to be sick, with a white cardboard box 
on her knees. Its wrapping of brown paper 
had already been removed and had slipped to 
the floor at her feet. 

“Come in, children,” 
cents hollow in bewilderment. “‘A friend of 
yours has called to see you.” A convulsive 
expression with which I was familiar passed 
over her face. She found Aunt Lily’s dress and 
ornament, which was girlish and frivolous, 
as repugnant as Miss Beevor’s attempts at 
the romantic. ‘““Miss Moon tells me,” said 
mamma, “‘that there is some idea of your 
going round to Nancy Phillips’ house again 
this afternoon.’ She spoke wearily. Obviously 
this visit had taken her from Richard Quin’s 
bedside, and she could hardly keep her 
patience. 

“T did say I would go,” I mumbled, “‘but I 
forgot.” 

“Say you are sorry then,” said mamma, 
“for it was rude of you to forget so kind an 
invitation. But there is another thing. Mrs. 
Phillips has sent you and Rosamund both 
presents.” 

I could see what had happened. Mrs. 
Phillips had told Aunt Lily to go out and get 
some presents for those horrible children and 


said mamma, in ac- 
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take them over to their house and be sure, 
sure, to get them to come along that after- 
noon. 

“But really,’ mamma went on, very close to 
tears, “I cannot let you accept them. They are 
much too good.”’ She did her best, but no 
member of her family would not have known 
that Mrs. Phillips’ offerings struck her as the 
extreme of hideousness, ostentation and 
grossly wasteful expenditure. She said, ‘But, 
you see, I cannot let Mrs. Phillips give my 
daughter and my cousin’s child these valuable 
presents, when we could not give a present of 
any sort to Nancy. It would be ——” 

But Aunt Lily cut into mamma’s wail, wail- 
ing herself, ‘‘My sister will be ever so upset if 
I have to take those presents back.” 

My mother melted. “I will explain it to your 
sister myself, if you wish it, Miss Moon,” she 
said. Her great eyes blazed at me, inquiring, 
Why have you involved me with this vulgar and 
silly woman, to whom I cannot even be merci- 
less, because she is so pitiful, who presses these 
idiot gifts on us and will not let me go back to 
Richard Quin’s bedside? Aloud she followed 
the same train of thought more temperately: 
“But, dear me, how has all this come about? 
How did you pick out these two girls at that 
large party?’ A ray of understanding showed 
its light. “Oh, did Rose play the piano?” 

“Oh, no!” said Aunt Lily, with the prompti- 
tude of one who, with the best will in the 
world, cannot help telling the truth. “It was 
more than that. Anyone can play the piano.” 

“Tt was more than that!”’ repeated mamma 
in bewilderment. ‘““You wouldn’t have thought 
so much of that! Well, what was it that you 
thought so much of?” 

I had a great awe and admiration for 
mamma’s detective powers. I owned up. “I 
did a thought-reading trick.” 

“Oh, Rose!” groaned mamma. 

“Tt was not much,” I said. “‘I put my hands 
on each side of a girl’s face, and I made her 
guess the number and say it just to herself, and 
then I told her what the number was.” 

I had never had an unkindly look from Con- 
stance before, but she was now staring at me 
very coldly; and mamma was sealed in her 
anger, motionless. 

Aunt Lily broke the silence, saying, “Well, 
I’m sorry if I’ve spoken out of turn. And I’m 
sorry if I’ve got poor little Rose into trouble. 
But thought reading. I don’t see nothing 
wrong in that. I mean, I don’t see anything 
wrong in that.” 

The humility of that self-correction broke 
the ice of my mother’s anger. She explained 


gently, “Yes, there is no harm in thought’ 


” 


reading as a trick. But —— 

“But it’s not a trick,” interrupted Aunt 
Lily. “I watched her. She’s got a gift; the gift, 
some people call it.” 


My mother shuddered as at an unbearable > 


vulgarity. “The trouble is that people who do 
such things go on to other things. To fortune- 
telling.” 

Hope overlaid with brightness the other 
bright colors of Aunt Lily’s face. Mamma and 
Constance looked on her with a sort of tender 
horror, and mamma said softly, ‘It is wrong.” 


Oh, I grant you it may be wrong,” said 
Aunt Lily, “but you don’t really mean you 
think it’s so wrong that you shouldn’t do it? 
Don’t you ever read tea leaves?”” Mamma and 
Constance shook their heads. ‘“‘Well, you are 
funny. It does no harm.” 

“Tf it is just a bit of fun,” asked mamma, 
“then why are you so eager for it?” 

At that Aunt Lily looked as if she were 
going to cry, and J turned my back on the 
room and looked out on to the road. I had 
heard Constance’s voice say with her peculiar 
large primness, “It is wrong. The Roman 
Catholics forbid any of their people to prac- 
tice it and I think they are right,” and mamma 
declare, ‘If there is a wall between the present 
and the future it is not for us to pull it down,” 
when a hansom cab came jingling along the 
road. Mrs. Phillips got out. She had not been 
able to wait any longer. 

“Mrs. Phillips is here,”’ I said to Aunt Lily, 
and she made a frightened noise and jumped 
up, saying: 

“Let me open the door, it’ll save the girl, 
and Ill explain.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 109 

































Spaghetti with Meat Sauce 


A favorite with everyone because of its rich, satisfying 


flavor. Just heat and pour Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti 
Sauce with Meat over steaming spaghetti—add a dash of 
cheese, if you like—and youre set with a meal an Italian 
would be proud of! 


You can serve spaghetti and meat sauce a dozen ways 
—as a main course, as an appetizer... for company at 
midnight... for the kids at lunch. It takes only seconds 

. is foolproof, too. Try it... you'll rate “bravos”! 
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In Rome, pronto means “ready”... in your If 
town, it means “in a hurry.” Either way, it’s thet 
fect definition of spicy, savory Chef Boy-Arpe 


You’d never imagine Italian cooking could be so easy! JustBe 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Mushroom or Meat Sauce till it bull 
—takes only seconds. Then pour it on spaghetti, fish, meat, 
eges—almost everything else. Mmm! 

The secret’s in Chet’s practiced hand—only the plumpest ff 


est tomatoes... 
. simmered for just the right number of hours. . 


with just the right dash of real Italian spices. 
Take the handy 8-oz. or the large family-size can—heat, 
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and think you’re in Rome today! 
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SUNDIAL 


By ELIZABETH GRAHAM 


Tell me all things 

Quietly, as the sundial 
Tells the hour. 

Speak as it speaks: 

Only to the one who seeks. 
Know your power, 

Stay awhile, 

Tell me all things. 


have seen how horrid Nancy’s mamma is. 
Yesterday she was very rude to all of us. She 
came down into the drawing room in a sort 
of dressing gown, to look for a book she 
wanted to read while she was lying down, 
and she did not say how do you do to any of 
us. Then,” continued Rosamund, “‘the party 
got horrider than ever. We had been playing 
games but that all stopped, people did not 
seem to want to go on. Then they all began 
to do things, some girls danced and others 
recited, and they wanted Rose to play the 
piano. But it was the last straw, the piano was 
terribly out of tune.” 
“Oh, poor Rose!”’ cried mamma. 


“ 
So Rose said she could not, but of course 
everybody was doing what they could, so it 
was a little awkward, and then somebody 
suggested this trick, and it just happened-that 
Rose was the one who could do it. And she 
didn’t do it long. And then Nancy’s mamma 
sent for Rose, and she started this about 
fortunetelling. You don’t like her, do you?” 
she asked, turning a penetrating glance first 
on Constance, then on mamma. “Well, she is 
nicer to grownups than she is to children. So 
you see that Rose is not to blame at all.” 

This explanation satisfied Constance and 

mamma, who then and forever after regarded 
meas Mrs. Phillips’ vic- 
—es""_—s tim, but it did not en- 
tirely satisfy me, though 
ithadsaved me from ter- 
rible disgrace. As soon 
as Rosamund and I were 
alone after luncheon [ 
said, “But Rosamund, it 
didn’t happen quite Jike 
that at the party,’ and 
she raised her eyebrows 
in bewilderment and an- 
swered, ““But it did.” 

Perhaps she was as 
stupid as we sometimes 
thought her. Indeed, the 
importance of the in- 
cident seemed to have 
passed her by; she ey- 
idently did not realize 
that we had been within 
a hairbreadth of one of 
those terrible clashes be- 
tween mamma and myself which had hap- 
pened once or twice, when we had become foun- 
tains of rage and pain. Quite placidly she set- 
tled down to do some mending for mamma, al- 
though I was not at ease and had serious qualms 
that evening when mamma asked me to come 
into papa’s study and talk to her. 

“It is a mercy he is out,” she said. “I 
wanted to talk to you alone, and this is such 
a little house, and there are so many of us, it 
is hard to find a place for a private conversa- 
tion. But if we had a bigger house, no doubt 
we should not be so close together.” 

She had grown much younger since morn- 
ing. “Is Richard Quin much better?” I asked. 

“Yes, the doctor is astonished, he is so 
much improved. But it was because I was so 
anxious about him that I was cross with you 
this morning when Mrs. Phillips came. Rose, 
I do not know how to say it to you, but do 
not ever do any thought reading or anything 
like that again.” 

“T promise, mamma.” 

“Oh, it is not to please me. It is because it 
is really dangerous. We are for some reason 
meant to live within limits, as music lives 
within a certain range of sound, and within a 
structure of rhythm. But you know all that. 
Well, if we do not live within limits, it all goes 
wrong.” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“So you see, you did a thought-reading 
trick at a party and then that brought Mrs. 
Phillips to this house.” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“T would not have taken you to Knightlily 
Road if I had known about the poltergeist 
there, but you saw it; and having seen it, do 
not forget it. Oh, Rose,’ she said, speaking 
with some emotion, “if you played enough 
thought-reading tricks, if you dabbled long 
enough with the unseen, you might end up a 
medium, promising fathers and mothers to 
raise lost children from the grave in a dark 
room, and sometimes keeping faith with them 
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Now! Cai \Gur COFFEE HUNGE 
with NESCAFE 


—tastier coffee made the moder way ! 


Try this recipe... 

When guests are “played out” 
after bridge or canasta, revive 
them with delicious Nescafé! 
For each serving, put a 
teaspoonful of Nescafé (more 
or less, according to strength 
desired) and a coffee cup of 
boiling water in your coffee 
server. Cover for a moment 
before serving. Mmm! This is 
truly ““company” coffee! 


© 1955 The Nestlé Company, Inc. 
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To help your 
daughter understand 


Does your daughter know about men- 
struation? Or does she seem shy or 
disinterested? 

Many mothers are puzzled about just 
how and when to discuss this impor- 
tant subject with their young daughters. 

Whatever your problem, you will find 
the booklet ‘‘How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter?” a real help. Beautifully 
illustrated, it is approved by leading 
educators and physicians. 

Mail coupon for your copy—free from 
the makers of Modess Sanitary Nap- 
kins and Belts, and Meds Tampons. 
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Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5632-9, Milltown, New Jersey 


Please send me a free copy of “‘How Shall 
I Tell My Daughter?” 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street 


State 
(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A.) 


City 
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AWOY Sane 
RINSE Away controls even 
the most infectious and 
difficult cases of dandruff 
just by rinsing your hair after 
every weekly shampoo! 
A capful of Rinse Away toa 
glass of water makes a delightfully fra- 
grant after-shampoo rinse, leaves hair soft 
and manageable, scalp clean and scale-free. 
RINSE Away requires no in-between appli- 
cations. Concentrated for economy— 
3-months’ supply only $1.00. 

At leading drug and cosmetic counters, 
beauty shops or write: Skan Laboratories, 
Inc., 1310-66 N. Fair Oaks, Pasadena 3, Cal. 
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but sometimes cheating them, and always dis- 
turbing the dead and keeping them from their 
duty. It could happen to any of us, if we 
let it.” 

“Yes, mamma, I will never do it again,” I 
said. 

“TI know you won’t. But, Rose, life is so 
mysterious, and one knows so little about it. 
I was cross with you today because I thought 
if there was wickedness about, it might be 
why Richard Quin was so ill.”” She looked at 
me with the simplicity of a child opening its 
heart to another. “Do you think that was 
very foolish?” 

“No,” I said. “He is so good, wickedness 
must hate him.” 

“T think so too. That is why I was fright- 
ened.”’ She suddenly cast her arms about me. 
“Oh, Rose, I hate being angry with you, you 
are the nearest to me of all you children.” 

I asked in wonder, “Am I really, mamma?” 

“Yes, Mary is so far away, and Cor- 
delia ——” 

“Oh, her,”’ I said. ‘‘No, I thought you loved 
Richard Quin best.” 

“He is not mine, he belongs to papa,” 
explained. ““Why, they are exactly alike.” 

I was puzzled, for I could see no resem- 
blance between my dark, glowering papa and 
Richard Quin, who was bright as silver. Some- 
times it seemed to me that she knew things 
about papa that we did not, though I did not 
see how that could be. 


she 


We had a specially magnificent Christmas 
that year, though we were specially poor. For 
some reason that was left unstated Constance 
and Rosamund stayed with us all through the 
holidays; and they helped mamma to make 
our dresses, which were the best we ever had, 
and Rosamund was beautiful to dress up. 
Richard was in good health by Christmas 
Day, and papa had made for him an Arabian 
Nights palace with looking-glass fountains in 
arcaded courtyards, and domes painted strange 
colors, very pale, very bright. When we saw it 
none of us could speak, and mamma put her 
hand on his arm and said to us, ““No other 
father could do this for his children.” 

Very soon I forgot the existence of Mrs. 
Phillips and Aunt Lily. But one morning all 
four of us, Cordelia and Mary and Rosamund 
and I, went into the best confectioner’s at 
Lovegrove, to buy some meringues for Rich- 
ard Quin’s birthday tea; and because the 
assistant said there would be a batch of pink 
meringues coming up in a minute, we waited 
and watched the shop behind us reflected in 
the mirrored wall behind the counter. The 
place was a cave of well-being, crammed with 
tables at which well-dressed women, with 
cairns of parcels piled up on chairs beside 
them, leaned toward each other, their al- 
ways large busts overhanging plates of tiny 
sandwiches and small glasses of port and 
sherry and Madeira, and exchanged gossip 
that mounted to the low ceiling and was 
transformed to the twittering of birds in an 
aviary. 

“Isn’t that the aunt who comes to school 
and takes Nancy Phillips home when her nose 
bleeds?” asked Mary. 

“Yes, and that is Nancy’s mamma, 
Cordelia. “She looks very fast.” 


” 


said 


i found them in the mirror. They were not 
chattering. Mrs. Phillips was pushing her 
empty glass back and forward on the table- 
cloth, rucking up the linen. As I looked up 
her fingers closed tightly round the stem and 
she sat back in her chair, as if she had made 
an unalterable resolution. Her swarthiness 
still recalled people far darker than herself, 
sweeps and miners. Suddenly her hands jerked 
at the fur on-her shoulders, a tie made of a 
dozen or so small brown pelts, and threw it 
over the back of the chair beside her. Then 
she was still again. 

Mary, her eyes in the mirror, said, ‘‘Mrs. 
Phillips’ furs,” and stopped. 

“What about them?” said Cordelia. ‘They 
are sure not to be in good taste.” 
“Tt is not that,’ said Mary. 

downspent.”’ 

“Downspent?” said Cordelia. “There isn’t 
such a word.” Mary said nothing, and Cor- 
delia got irritated. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“T mean downspent,” said Mary. 


“They look 


“I tell you there’s no such word,” fussed 
Cordelia. ““We’ll look for it in papa’s big 
dictionary when we get home, but we won’t 
find it, there’s no such word.” 

“There ought to be,”’ said Rosamund. 

As we stared in the mirror, the fur tie slid 
down the back of the chair and fell on the 
seat, with the despair of a delicate beast re- 
volted by a gross owner. Her fur cannot have 
had any opinion about her. Yet we felt a 
vague unease. : 

About a week later, Rosamund and Mary 
and I were playing with Richard Quin on the 
sitting-room floor after tea. It was sad in a 
way, for it was the last night Rosamund was 
to be with us; she had to go home because her 
school started again two days later. Mamma 
and Constance were sitting by the fire, Con- 
stance doing some last services in the way of 
mending, mamma comparing the fingering in 
two editions of a Beethoven sonata that had 
been bothering both Mary and me. We had 
the Arabian Nights palace out on the floor, 
and we were happily quarreling about the 
exact details of a story papa had told us to 
fit a particular courtyard when Cordelia came 


IT’S SOONER 
THAN YOU THINK! 


@ Do you find yourself worrying 
and fretting when, all of a sudden, 
it’s later than you think? You re- 
alize that Christmas has crept up, 
and there’s still a lot of that last- 
minute shopping to do. 


This year you can avoid all 
that ... while it’s still “sooner” 


by ordering the gift that’s sure 
to please—a subscription to the 
Lapiges’ Home JourNAv! 


It’s so easy to do—and so eco- 
nomical with the special Christmas 
prices! There’s no need to pay until 
next year, either. Just use the order 
form bound in most copies of this 
issue and place your Christmas 
order right away—the sooner the 
better! 





in. She had been playing at a concert and 
she was still in her outdoor clothes. Standing 
in the doorway, pulling off her gloves, she 
said, “Do you know what I heard at my 
concert? Nancy Phillips’ father is dead. He 
died last night.” 

All of us children were silent. I saw that 
mamma had let our music books slide to the 
floor, that Constance had dropped her mend- 
ing in her lap, and they were looking at each 
other without speaking. 

I said, “I want a drink of water.’ Rosa- 
mund followed me out of the room and we 
went downstairs to the kitchen. I said to Kate, 
““Nancy Phillips’ papa has died.”’ I knew she 
would remember him, because she had seen 
him on the doorstep when he wanted to fetch 
the doctor for Richard Quin. 

“Oh, the poor man,” she said. 
he will be at rest, and he will miss all the hard 
things that are to come.” 

Rosamund and IJ finished drinking our cups 
of water; we rinsed out our cups, and did not 
know what to do next. 

“We're having stovies for supper tonight,” 
said Kate. “If you two could cut up the pota- 
toes I should be glad. You can do it in front 
of the fire.” And we spent the rest of the 
evening doing that and other tasks she made 
for us. Mary, who had not known the 
Phillipses, could play with Richard Quin. We 
could not. 

I was puzzled by the many signs which 
showed me that my mother and Constance 
were gravely distressed by the news about 
Mr. Phillips. Mamma had seen him for only 
a few minutes, and Constance had not seen 
him at all. Yet when we came back from 
school the next day and sat down to dinner, 
and Cordelia reported that Nancy had not 
come back, and that the teachers had said 
they did not expect her until after the funeral, 
mamma’s face was convulsed as by pain. But 


“But soon 
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I myself, thinking of Mrs. Phill 
disturbing image of her as a coy 
pack printed in earthy colors; hi 
was in the center of the card, 
above were as broad as the hem 
ing skirt below, her hungry face y 
there, above or below, her h ng 
its claim everywhere. 1 
When we came back from schog 
noon I ran upstairs to take off m' 
and change into an old dress ar 
apron, and then I hurried down t 
scales and arpeggios before tea. 
round the turn in the stairs and Ic 
on the gaslit hall, I saw ma 
the sitting room; she must have h 
key in the front door, for he we 
ing in, : 
He said to her in a troubled 
father of that girl whom the c¢! 
the man who died the other day, 
Phillips?” "s ’ 
“Yes,” said mamma, shudde 
Papa held out an evening ney 
“There has been an exhumation 
will be an inquest.” ; 


Under our feet an unknowiil 
said, ‘“And his missus has gone. S} 
I ran downstairs into the hall, 
peered down through the ope 
steps leading to the basement. 
laundryman looked up at us, t 
drowned in shadow. He said ag 
missus has gone. She’s skipped.” — 

Mamma said to papa, “Go, go at 
child will be there, and that poor 
them back if they want to come. } 
how terrible people are.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, ‘but I will 
and put on some decent clothes; | 
will be there.” 4 

He was down again very soon, ané 
said, “Thank you, my dear. Min¢ 
Justice, he was a most irritating mat 
course, that is no reason.” The fr 
closed; she called down the basem 
“Kate, give Mary and Cordeli: 
tell them that Nancy and her A 
be coming here, and they must b 
them, because ——” She halted in per 
“Tell them it’s because—because p 
saying things against Nancy’s man 
she has got frightened and has run a 

“Well, that is no lie,” said Kate. 

“While you are seeing to tea, R 
will make up the two beds in my 
when you are ready come up and 
up the camp bed for me in Riche 
room. I cannot manage it alone.” 

When we had made up the two ) 
mamma’s room, and Kate had neatly 
and mastered the camp bed in Richi 
attic, we went down and found 
Cordelia still having their tea in t 
room, sitting side by side and stu 
evening paper. 

They lifted solemn faces, and ct 
asked, ““Does this mean they think 
mamma killed her papa?” 

Mamma answered, “Yes. But you 
you are supposed not to read at table||é 
it is something by papa that has just conja 

Mary and Cordelia stopped looking 
paper, but it went on lying there. Mijm 
gave me my tea and poured out her ow) 
did not drink it. 

“Oh, poor, poor Nancy,” said Corde 

“We will not be able to do enough fot 
said mamma. 

“She will mind, she has not the leaf 
that people are unlucky,” said Mary. 

“But why is she coming to us?” 
Cordelia. ‘I always think of other peo 
having lots of relatives and friends tc 
them.” 

“No, many families are as Th 
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world as we are,” said mamma. “Th 
thing starts it.” After a minute she 
“And this is not a little thing.” 

We sat in silence, then mamma said 
had better get on with as much of my ph 
as I could before they came. I tried a 
number of Beethoven’s No. 7 Sona 
D Major, and when I got to the ty 
second bar of the first movement she 
“Rose, you are a musical half-wit. You 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 
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IF HE COMPLAINS ABOUT "'You want me to come home from work and fix a six- 


course dinner? Fine! Then | want a Chevrolet of my own. 


Well, darling, you know how you rave about your Chevy. 
WAOSE LAST- M | N DAE DI N N ERS Its high styling and low price tag. its sizzling V8 or 6 

engine, touch-and-go Powerglide automatic transmission,” 
_—.. PUT TH IS N EXT] TOE Hy IS NAPKI N | safety door latches and seat belts* that make driving 
7 more fun—safer, too. Frankly, honey, | think | deserve 
the thrill of driving a new Chevrolet, too. Besides, with 
a car of my own I'll be able to get home in time to pre- 
pare a real feast. Did you say we'll go to the Chevrolet 
dealer's tomorrow? .. . one six-course dinner coming up!” 


*Optional at extra cost 


In passing, here’s a safety hint 






Before you attempt to pass another 
car, be sure you have plenty of 
room. Be a good judge of distance; 
don't take any chances. Then you 
can rely on Chevrolet’s trigger-quick 
acceleration to surge safely past 
the other car. 


Ever y woman needs 


a second love 









a new 


CHEVROLET 





Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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The men who serve labor, industry and government in settling labor relations problems generally haye had broad experience in personnel work. 


Should your child 
go into 
Personnel Work’? 


by CYRUS S. CHING 


Former Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
(As told to HAROLD BARON) 


BRUSH with death made me 


pee 
important personnel work can be. 


On a warm August d Ly in 1904 I was repairing equip- 


realize how 


ment for an electric railway. Standing on a dry board, | 
gripped a wire carrying 5,000 amperes and began to 
twist it off. My clothes were wet with perspiration, and 
while leaning over, I touched the damp wall of the tunnel. 

The shock threw me off balance, | grabbed a steel 
truss rod and the full power flashed through my body, 
wrapping me in blue flames, 


It was six days before I regained consciousness in the 
hospital. 
During the four months I spent there, some friends 


cared enough to visit me, but not one person from the 
company called. You can imagine how I felt. 


Fifty years ago, my experience wasn’t unusual. Today, 
it would be. Most businessmen now know that a feeling 
of well-being among employees is vital to a firm’s suc- 
cess. There are specially trained experts whose task it 
is to develop just such a feeling. Personnel specialists, 


they’re called, and I know of few professions wh 
more rewarding. 


What does a personnel man do? Primarily, he 
it that manpower is used in the most effective w 
sible. For example, he tries to fit the right employ 
the most suitable job. 


Not long.ago a personnel man in a large ind 
plant had to warn a clerk that he would lose his 
he continued to do poor work. “Here was a mani 
caliber,” the personnel man said later, ‘‘who 
doing well. I gave him a series of tests, found heh 
mechanical ability and liked to work with his 
Now, after training and a change in jobs, he’s ri 
department head.” 


Today, that employee is valuable to the firm ¢ 
himself. 


The personnel man in business and industt 
another important need by finding out what caus¢ 
tion and helping to prevent or correct it. | 


When a factory had to close down a departmy) 
375 skilled men, the personnel director made ple 
in advance by explaining the situation to the empl F 
‘We'll find a spot for each of you,” he said. As ne 
came up, transfers went through smoothly. By for\} 
he prevented any discontent or friction. 





yeralthe functions of a personnel department 
ess aj industry may include: 


», weh involves judging and testing future 


es. 
J 





































ng e\ployees in their jobs. 


adinistration: This includes setting salaries 
e rab, as well as cutting down waste time and 


i 
s@ ahr relations problems : Negotiation and ad- 
; _ union contracts, the handling of griev- 

‘I 

a} 

} 


maintenance of good rapport with union 


he attitude of management and individual 
ard each other. This involves determining 
ies and explaining them. 


/ safety and health: Many personnel work- 
min the prevention of accidents and the 
good health through safety education, 
jysical examinations and sanitation. 


sorts of special services, too. These may 
ing assistance, restaurant management, 
s,punseling, and publishing employee news. 


ife largest number of men and women do- 
ork are in business and industry, there 
in| specialists in most government depart- 


'}our schools and colleges, as well. The 
ckground necessary for each varies. 


| tljmen doing personnel work in industry, in 
ay came from the ranks. But generally, now, 
nip a career in personnel work should plan 
pesegree. He may want to specialize in such 
bhiness management, safety engineering, or 


i@ service often requires a degree in one of 
ces. College personnel work usually de- 
MA. in psychology. In secondary schools, 
inj department often teaches, too, so they 
requirements for teaching. 


ugmen and women aiming for the top jobs 
puld take graduate professional training. 
nymy legal training invaluable in handling 
@ problems because so many State and 
ygan be involved. 


an interested in personnel work will find 
xjrience as important as his degree. Many 


sense 
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-C'NG has pioneered in industrial relations for 50 
Jelyssociated with leaders in labor and industry, he 
i |ticipated both within industry and with the 
ft uler several Presidents. He is now a consultant 
ip *ment and public relations. 





companies hire college graduates who become personnel 
workers after training periods where they learn about 
jobs, methods, and people. I know of no better basic 


training than working right with people on their jobs. . 


There are wonderful opportunities for a career-minded 
student to start getting practical experience through a 
summer job in a community center, a department store, 
or a factory. One young man I know works during his 
summer vacations as a clerk in a machine shop. By 
keeping the bulletin boards in different departments up 
to date, he’s getting to know the men and learn some of 
the details of their work. His experience will help him, 
later, in handling industrial personnel relations, 


Are there many jobs for women in this profession? 
Yes, in almost every large personnel department. Many 
firms, because of the nature of their business, prefer 
women in personnel—particularly when the rest of their 
employees are mostly women. 


One girl, although she had a degree in personnel man- 
agement, took a job as a receptionist in a fashion-shop 
chain. “I studied the customers, their reactions and 
problems,” she said, ‘‘and learned more about the busi- 
ness than I could have anywhere else in the firm.” 


Within a year she impressed the personnel director 
with what she had learned and he shifted her to inter- 
viewing in his department. Then, she became his assist- 
ant. Now, she is in charge of training the country-wide 
staff. 


Obviously, this girl likes people and enjoys working 
with them. To be successful in personnel work, though, 
liking people is not enough. What are the other charac- 
teristics your child must show in order to be successful 
in this field? 


Does your child have horse sense ? It’s surprising how 
many personnel problems can be solved with a simple, 
common-sense approach. 


Does he like detail? Many records must be kept or 
examined. Decisions affecting one employee’s job or a 
whole firm’s investment in a new product can depend 
on this kind of careful analysis. 


Does he understand people ? It’s necessary to handle all 
kinds of people. Doing this effectively requires a keen 
eye to see their strengths, weaknesses, and to judge their 
reactions. 


Is his memory good? For a contact job, it’s important 
to observe and recall how employees act in various situa- 
tions. In a crisis, this can be important. 


Is he persuasive ? A personnel worker must have some 
traits of a fine salesman. In a sense, he sells company 
policy to the employees and new personnel plans to 
management. 


Does he have integrity and courage ? A sense of justice 
earns the respect of employees. Sometimes, to put beliefs 
into practice requires courageous action. 


Does he have moral and spiritual values ? Men’s lives 
and livelihoods are often in the hands of personnel spe- 
cialists. I think that faith in the basic dignity of man 
under God helps to insure fairness. 


What can a personnel worker expect to earn? College 
graduates often start at $3,600 to $4,800 a year. Govern- 
ment workers may earn about $5,400 a year, and top men 
earn as much as $13,400. Personnel workers in schools 
earn salaries on a par with those of teachers. The average 
income for classroom teachers is $3,405 for nine months’ 
work. The industrial relations director averages $12,000, 
with a range from $3,600 to $50,000. His assistant aver- 
ages $8,500, with a range from $3,000 to $23,500. 


Besides the monetary rewards, a boy or girl entering 
this profession can find rich personal satisfaction. Amer- 
ican employers have become more and more aware that 
the maintenance of good employee relations can be even 
more important than the maintenance of machines. 
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Screening job applicants is a key function of the personnel 
department in any organization. It is a fascinating task that 
calls for a keen sense of judgment and a liking for contact 
work. Women will find many opportunities in personnel work 
today—particularly with firms whose employees are predom- 


inantly women, 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career: his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and famil y. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agen? has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Personnel Work is one of a continuing 
series on career opportunities for young men and women. 
Thus far, similar articles have been prepared on News- 
papering, Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Archi- 
tecture, Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineer- 
ing, Public Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nurs- 
ing, Starting a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, Banking, Printing, Home Economics and the 
Mineral Industry. Each is available in booklet form and 
will be sent to you on request. You'll also find additional 
help in our free booklet, “The Cost of Four Years at 
College.’ Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 21-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1956, New York Life Insurance Company 


"EVY-FIRST OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE 























PERFECT LEMON PIE IN HALF THE TIME! 


1. What a wonderful way to treat a husband—with a wedge of just-right lemon pie. 













2. Nice for you, too... it’s so easy, and always perfect, with Jell-O Pudding 
and Pie Filling. 
Vani 
Oe a ~ ; ; ‘ ‘ist : ; Choca} © 
J. Takes about 5 minutes. No tricky mixing or double-boiler cooking. Never too Lemon 
: = r Butterso fl ~ 
thick, never too thin, never lumpy. Try Bliss»: souiseuie reunite eal trae ae ei ener eae Coconut | Bil 



































































“GNTINUED FROM PAGE 110 
that I told you, you must supply 
Fnarp there though it is not written. 

el id not write it because it was not 
of the piano as he knew it, but 
he heard it inside his head, and 
jdaave understood one note of what 
on playing if you do not know that 
he heard.” Later on she moaned, 

: o the bounding octaves, ‘““Do you 
y you cannot understand that 
Wveak beats are doubled by the left 
F just be kept weak, and the strong 
13 kept strong, although the whole 
si. I might as well have been teach- 
invanzee.” I was disquieted by what 
‘de the unnatural mildness of these 
ad mamma been her usual self I 
have heard that Beethoven would 
ognized what I had made of his 
ndhat she blamed herself for having 
ojaged me to play. But she recovered 
aliigor when papa brought in Aunt 


ooked like a wet bird; the rims 
vere red, so were her nostrils, and 
‘her nose shone bare like a beak. 
inter coat she wore a pongee silk 
a high collar, and one of the 
¢ bone supports had worked loose 
tat an angle, so that it seemed as 
ad been trying to dispatch her in 
Deeeapriate to a hen, by wringing 
; Epecould not stop talking, although 
ijat that papa wished she would. She 
if she could really want them 
er, there would be coppers 
¢) poking and prying, and there was 
king up the alley at the end of the 
igh that wasn’t to be wondered at, 
Queenie and all, but they would 
00. My father told her firmly that 
d all that with the police, but she 
she went on twisting and turning 
coil of words spun from her 
Nancy waited at her side, her 
, as if she had gone to sleep as 


y talked on and on, it could be 
he was Mrs. Phillips’ sister, 
ow there had seemed no likeness 
em. But there was a reckless 
h | her contemplation of her sister’s 
s sht; she did not ask us to be sorry 
ai Nancy, she spread her wings and 
r the field of their ruin, and her 
oi told us truly what she saw. The 
s/d all gone yesterday evening; they 
liked Queenie, Queenie was too 
mjem, and when she took one of her 
is work herself and show them what 
alne did it all too well, they knew she 
work herself when she was young 
Se cine of her. It was the polish- 
ve Queenie and herself away, for 
imjed that she was the same, polish, 
fish; as soon as she saw any brass, 
l(t stop herself, it gets a habit when 
4/0 keep a bar nice, and those girls 
“| sooner or later you found they all 
almost said so to your face. It was 
ouvhing, Mr. Phillips had moved them 
iwi, but people still seemed to find out 
ng 


: 
, 
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1 ibken her heart, she continued, that 
lied gone in the night without saying 
i ther, so that she could not warn her. 
arhg Aunt Lily had wanted to give her 
dt) go back to Southampton. That is 
ty had both come from, and she 
g dack there. Ever since Queenie had 
tt Mr. Mason had taken a position 
1, the very same day he heard that 
© 1s dead, she had not been herself, 
(1 fter the inspector with a beard had 
ai) asked all those questions she had 
wilike a dumb animal, she couldn’t 
ai/she couldn’t understand speech, she 
0/1, and she would act like an animal, 
XL go back to where she came from. 
f jurse the inspector with the beard 
We they both came from—he had not 
), the knew everything. Mamma, who 
‘to speak a dozen times but had 
uvard, slipped her right hand in my 
il and her left hand on Nancy’s left 

é 1 laid Nancy’s hand on mine, and 















with a circular, ritual gesture bade us leave 
the room. 

In the passage I said, “I say, can’t grown- 
ups talk?” 

Nancy giggled and said, ‘““Papa says about 
Aunt Lily that he wishes he could put a hand- 
kerchief over the cage.”” Then she remembered 
that her father was dead, and she cried. 

When I had wiped her eyes I took her into 
the dining room. The tea had been cleared 
away and Mary and Cordelia were doing their 
homework. Nancy heard Mary and Cordelia 
their French and German verbs, but she some- 
times lifted her eyes from the page and looked 
about the room with a certain desolation. Her 
eyes traveled over our faces, too, very doubt- 
fully. You could see that she had heard the 
other girls talking about us at school, saying 
that we were odd, and very poor. She was 
really very much disturbed by our household. 
We had so little in common with her that 
Cordelia struck Mary and me as very clever 
when she thought of telling her that we all 
wished so much that we had hair like hers, it 
was so long and so thick and so fair and so 
tidy. Nancy’s response showed us that this 
was the sort of remark which she thought 
sensible people exchanged. She smiled, straight- 
ened her hair bow, and said that her hair must 
be looking dreadful, she always had it washed 
the day before she went back to school, but 
this time there had been no chance of doing 
that, because of her papa. 

As her voice faded away, Mary said, “‘Let’s 
wash our hair. It’s about time we did ours.” 

I said, ‘““What a good idea. I’ll go and ask 
Kate if there are any chestnuts in the house,” 
and Nancy exclaimed, ““What, do you wash 
your hair with chestnuts?” We all burst out 
laughing, explaining at once that in winter 
hair washing was a sort of party in our family. 
On these occasions we all went to the bath- 
room with kettles of hot water and gave one 
another shampoos, then came down to the 
sitting room while Richard helped the drying 
process by pommeling our heads with hot 
bath towels, which he enjoyed doing because, 
he said, it was his only chance to be cruel back 
to his cruel elder sisters; and at the same time 
we roasted chestnuts among the coals and ate 
them very hot with milk that had been put 
outside the window to get very cold. 

I went down to the kitchen and found that 
Kate had quite a lot of chestnuts, and would 
put them on to boil, and told Richard Quin 
that there was going to be a hair washing, and 
came upstairs again, and found papa standing 
at the front door talking to a policeman. I 
went into the sitting room to ask mamma if 
later on we could come in and dry our hair, 
and found her and Aunt Lily sitting in silence 
by the fire. 





Before I could ask mamma what I wanted, 
she said, ‘““Who was it at the door?” 

I answered that it was a policeman and 
Aunt Lily said, “I suppose it will be police, 
police, police, for ever and ever, amen, com- 
ing round about every little thing.’ She put 
her hands round her knees, which showed 
bony through her skirt, and stared at the fire. 

Papa came back. He said, ““Miss Moon, a 
policeman has brought a message from the 
family solicitor.” 

It appeared that the solicitor had got in 
touch with a brother of Mr. Phillips, who lived 
in Nottingham, and he was coming down to- 
morrow and would go to the boarding school 
on the South Coast where Nancy’s brother 
was, and would bring him up to London, and 
then he would settle various business arising 
out of the recent unfortunate events, and the 
next day or the day after would take Nancy 
and the boy back to Nottingham. 


glad,” said Aunt Lily. “But what 
they'll hear about their mother I don’t like to 
think, for all Harry’s people were against 
Queenie from the start, I never could think 
why.” The tears that had been stationary on 
her cheeks began to roll again. “It’s good 
news,” she said, “but I did think it might be 
something about Queenie.” 

Mamma told me to go and give the news to 
Nancy, but not say a policeman had brought 
it. I found her sitting on her bed and looking 
round mamma’s room as she had looked 
round the dining room. It must indeed have 
seemed a desolate apartment to poor Nancy, 
for it was almost bare except for remnants of 
obsolete fame, preserved in a form which few 
would have recognized, in tarnished laurel 
wreaths inscribed with such names as Dresden 
and Dusseldorf and Wien, and signed photo- 
graphs and prints of conductors carrying 
batons. 

I said to her, ““Cheer up, Nancy, you won’t 
have to be here long. Your uncle in Notting- 
ham is going to fetch Cecil from his school 
tomorrow, and then only a day or two after 
that he will take you both home with him.” 

She said, “Oh. My uncle. Nottingham? 
That will be Uncle Mat.’ Her eyes wandered 
round the room and settled on the signed 
print over mamma’s bed. 

“Brahms,” I said. “He gave it to mamma 
of his own accord. She did not even know he 
was at her concert. So of course she did not 
even ask for it, he brought it to her hotel the 
next morning.” 

“Oh,” said Nancy politely, ““who was he?” 
Before I could answer she said, “I don’t know 
Uncle Mat very well, I can’t even remember 
whether he is married to Aunt Nettie or Aunt 
Ada.” Presently she said, choking, “I can’t 
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wash my hair. I keep on crying. I’d better stay 
by myself and people won’t see.” 

I could hear Cordelia and Mary getting the 
lather ready in the bathroom. I called to them, 
and when they came I said, ““Nancy doesn’t 
want to wash her hair with us because we’ll see 
her crying. Tell her it’s all right.” 

“We will not think any worse of you if you 
cry,’ Cordelia assured her. ““We always cry 
when we are upset.” 

“Yes,”’ said Mary, “and we have none of us 
had nearly as much to upset us as you have. It 
would really be very odd if you had lost your 
papa and did not cry a lot.” 

“Yes, it would be sharper than the serpent’s 
tooth,” I said. “Go on and cry as much as you 
like, and you can do it all right while you’re 
washing your hair.” 

“Just pretend we are not here,” 
delia. 

But Nancy looked with some alarm at the 
three girls, not very well known to her and 
generally reputed to be rather odd, who were 
crowding in on her, dressed in shabby dress- 
ing gowns, and inciting her to cry. ‘“Well, it’s 
not the right thing to do, is it?’ she said 
vaguely, and we drifted away. 

But the hairdressing worked out not so 
badly. When we went down to the sitting room 
the grownups went away and we took over the 
hearth; and Richard Quin, who had always, 
from the time he was very small, had a quick, 
pliant social gift, saw to it that things went 
better with Nancy. Just then he was passing 
through a stage when he loved nonsense more 
than anything. So we told him how Nancy 
had thought we washed our hair with chest- 
nuts, and he was delighted, he rolled laughing 
on the floor, crying out that he was going to 
wash his hair with a rolling pin, with the 
Houses of Parliament, with a bus horse, with 
the crown jewels. Suddenly Nancy said shyly, 
“T am going to wash my hair with a railway 
ticket.’’ She had, as we found out later, hardly 
ever made up things. She had never made 
up an animal in all her life, which seemed 
to us quite dreadful. Now she was too 
old for Richard Quin’s games, but she liked 
helping him play them, and he did not seem 
to puzzle her as we did. Also, she liked 
roasting the chestnuts, she had“hever done it 
before. 

We were quieter after Richard Quin went 
up to bed; and suddenly we saw that Nancy 
had gone to sleep with her head on the seat of 
the armchair. We knew the grownups would 
come back sometime, so we just waited. Then 
Aunt Lily put her head round the door and 
said, ‘“There’s something I’d love you kiddies 
to do for me,” and when we interrupted her 
and pointed to Nancy, she went on, “Well, the 
poor chickabiddy has had a long day. But first 
can you just help me, and get me a teeny- 
weeny bit of note paper?”’ We found her some 
in mamma’s desk, and she seemed strangely 
pleased, as if now she would pursue some de- 
lightful occupation that would wipe out the 
darkness round her. She woke Nancy, saying, 
“Well, the sandman’s been visiting you all 
right,” and took her upstairs, and soon was 
down again, and sat herself at the table in 
front of the paper. She did not hear us when 
we first said good night, but looked up 
absently, joy shining curiously from her tear- 
raddled face. She called us back to ask when 
the last post went, which, as a journalist’s 
children, we were able to tell her with perfect 
accuracy, and she seemed disappointed when 
we told her that it had already gone. 


said Cor- 


The next morning mamma had to give us a 
note for our form mistresses, excusing us for 
not having finished all our homework. Our 
homework, I realize now, presented a difficult 
moral problem to mamma at any time. Be- 
cause she was Scottish she believed that there 
was nothing more important in a child’s life 
than its lessons, but as a musician she knew 
that there was nothing more important to us 
than our music. This meant that our home- 
work was perfunctory but never wholly neg- 
lected; and mamma really suffered in writing 
that note. This was the first and trifling sample 
of the disorganization brought upon our lives 
by our involvement in one of the most 
notorious murder cases of the Edwardian era. 


(To be Continued) 
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_ This pie shell was made with 
It was baked for the same time 
same heat as the shell o 


This pie shell was made with other shortening. 





Notice how little has really browned. 
























Something Golden Happens 


(golden flakiness you’ve never gotten with any other shortening) 
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No other kind of shortening you’ve ever used—whether veget 
or lard—can match the results golden Fluffo gives you. | 
ap ve never in your life served such crisp, light, golden-brown fried foods | 





























such tender, flaky, golden-brown pies! 


Fluffo 
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Even the texture’s different: Fluffo is flufierand As for frying, just wait ’til you try the Flu 
— easier to work with than any other leading way. Foods fried crisp and light in Fluffo alwa 
SHORTEN shortening. That means fewer strokes in blend- come out golden-brown, highly digestible. A i 

= bade tery ing. And the golden color lets you see when pas- _ Fluffo stays digestible, stays so clear and gold 
a - try or cake is perfectly mixed. No change inthe __ light you can re-use it indefinitely. Just replen | 





Pure shortening, not a table spread. shortening measurement your favorite recipe | when needed. So you get a real economy, 
Golden yellow from pure, wholesome carotene. calls for—just a wonderful change in results! Try Golden Fluffo—how can you possibly mi 


| The Chances painted walls and upper 

‘ cabinets soft green, base cabinets white to 
match the appliances. For curtains Lucy 
used cotton-and-Dacron dress material 
with blue-and-green fruit design—crisp 
and launderable. With red accents spotted 
here and there, and new linoleum in star 
design, the kitchen has charm and lilt. 
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Sketch shows how wall came out. Entire 
area is now usable. Note how counters 
grew. Nice point: it’s much airier too! 
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Breakfast table is now part of kitchen 
area. For tall windows,, Lucy sewed side 


draperies of blue denim to blend with By MARGARET DAVIDSON 
blue-checked tablecloth. Built-ins cover 
radiator; provide storage for dishes. 


I) 
rf Counters are sea-green plastic throughout. Remodeled kitchen acquired counters and cabinets ‘| 





























Homemaking Editor of the Journal 





where they really count, next range and refrigerator. 


hen a wall came down, this kitchen doubled its value for Lucy and Jack \9 
Chance. In an old Victorian house on a shady New Jersey street, “‘our 
kitchen was so small everybody had to leave when we opened the oven. Meals 
were so frustrating we almost sold the house, until discovering we could re- Ney 
model for six hundred dollars.” it | 
The useless wall between work area and breakfast room was a nonbearing 
one, and could go, a qualified friend pointed out. Then other changes could 
follow: the refrigerator could come out of the cubbyhole originally built for an 
icebox, a new range could replace the old one with its rusted-out oven and 
cramped top, and counters could run where there were none before. So Lucy 
and Jack embarked on it as a budget job, found their estimates pretty close. 
The whole work came to $598 when bills were in: building permit, $5; cabinets, 
counters and carpentry, $284; floor, $73; plumbing, $23; electrical work, $35; 
a brand-new 30”-wide gas range with full-width oven (counting $40 credit for 
the old one) for $160; paint, $18. 

Jack and a friend took down the wall and Lucy helped clean up. Then both 
ripped up the old linoleum and had a technician install a new over-all pattern. 
A plumber moved two water pipes so the new range could go against the wall. | 
An electrician put in three new outlets. A carpenter made and installed cabinets 
and shelves and a cover for the radiator. Jack and Lucy did their own painting 
and Lucy made curtains. “‘It took months,” and for years to come will delight 
two parents and three small girls who long to tie on aprons and help. 
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Bring bright, fresh color to drawers, 


shelves, walls with wipe-clean 


marvalon 





Marvalon stays bright and fresh-looking for years— 
wipes clean with a damp cloth. And only Marvalon 
gives you matching colors and patterns in all 
three—shelf lining, drawer lining and new 


adhesive veneer. ee 
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The Munising Paper Co., Munising, Michigan, a subsidiary of Kimberly-Clark Corp. &73 


darling, you're much too nice 
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. and you’re much too modern to fuss with food waste the old-fashioned 
way. Ina truly up-to-date kitchen, there’s no more garbage mess 

. . because there’s no more garbage! Thanks to In-Sink-Erator, drippy, 
smelly garbage is gone from your life for good. You simply turn on the 
cold water in your sink, flip a switch, and whisk food waste down 
the drain. Even hardest solids are quietly shredded, quickly 


| Saeevroef 
washed away. Ask your plumber about In-Sink-Erator, = 
available in six decorator colors. Look { 
for this modern home-planning feature : (3) 
in model homes. In- Sink-Erator In-Sink-Erator Lie 





Originators and Perfecters of 


Manufacturing Company, 
the Garbage Disposer—Since 1938 


Racine, Wisconsin. 


A TEACHER ANSWERS THE CHALLENGE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89 


out in the hall. The two swinging doors in your 
room permit a merry, ring-around-a-rosy 
chase until these ninth-graders decide there 
may be more fun inside the room than out. 

Once inside, they scurry here and there, still 
punching one another, now hiding a class- 
mate’s book, now making lewd noises, now 
pretending a serious injury from a classmate’s 
blow. You get them into their seats finally, and 
you try to teach, not daring to turn your back 
to write on the board. If you did, the missiles 
would fall like a shower of hail. 

There are loud cracking of knuckles and 
snapping of gum, annoyances which you try to 
ignore. You have been told at faculty meetings 
that teachers are paid to put up with annoy- 
ances; so you grit your teeth, clench your fists 
and try to maintain an impervious front. 

But the pounding on the floor you cannot 
ignore. You demand that it stop. It does. Then, 
like the arrival of Poe’s raven, comes a tap- 
ping. Your effort at self-control now has you 
as rigid as if you were staring at a Gorgon. 

You remember reading in Gilbert Highet’s 
The Art of Teaching that with such groups, 
“what is the teacher to do?. . . As far as possi- 
ble, he should be sorry for them.’’ So you feel 
sorry for them, but 


your grief does not IVE INE IME IMs 


solve your dilemma. 
The tapping continues. 
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crescendo is reached when she retry 
fervent glances and alluring gyratj 
tapping, pounding and heehawing 
heard in unison. 

You know that to succeed in 
them after school means Hercules 
Your chairman, your vice-principal 
sibly that distant authority, your 1 
will have to convince each one of 
vidually, of the school’s right to 
student. After a demoralizing cont) 
ing from one to six weeks, the young 
stagger their after-school conferencd 
their convenience. . 


school is merely, prolonging the ago 1 

send in obscene noises. And then 
On one occasion a youngster spent) 
rain as far as he could reach. Another 
sults about hi 


You know, also, that keeping the cj, 
first place, their buddies line up ov 
room, open the swinging doors on . 
conduct during the class period is o 
able, it becomes more so after schoo, 
in vulgar pantomimic gestures, Ano| 
paper into tiny bits and let the pieces 
he had stayed long enough and then 

departed, Air 

ing more i 

than any “ 


Again you decide on 
the ignoring method, 
so popular in present- 
day education. 

You ask them to 
open their books. Only 
a few have books with 
them. ““Where’s your 
book?” you ask. 

SIE OStamar ee nathe 


NOONE? 5 5 a COANE 
home.” . . . ‘““Some- 
body robbed 
mines> . ee Didnt 


think we’d need it.” 
So you give up 
Teaching Plan No. 1, 
and you say, “Take out 
your notebooks!” 


Keep the faculty of effort alive in you 
by a little gratuitous exercise every 
day. That is, be systematically ascetic 
or heroic in little unnecessary points; 
do every day or two something for 
no other reason than that you would 
rather not do it, so that when the 
hour of dire need draws nigh, it may 
find you not unnerved and untrained 
to stand the test. So, with the man 
who has daily inured himself to the 
habits of concentrated attention, 
energetic volition and self-denial in 
unnecessary things, he will stand like 
a tower when everything rocks 
around him, and when his softer 
fellow mortals are winnowed like 


chaff in the blast. WILLIAM JAMES 
Principles of Psychology 
(Henry Holt and Co., Inc.) 
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Now how optimistic 


can you get? If they vay Sas gat vac san 
do not have their text- M MM MoM. 


books, they certainly 
do not have notebooks. The tapping mean- 
while persists; in fact, it has grown in volume. 

One boy, despite your objection, is spending 
the day at the pencil sharpener; another has 
jammed the cord of the limp, frayed window 
shade; another pushes up an already opened 
window, his pal delightedly yells that the win- 
dow be closed. These last two youngsters al- 
ways work as a team, in reverse. The biggest 
lad insists that he be permitted to leave the 
room, ‘Or else,” he says suggestively, and 
there is general heehawing above the rhythmic 
tapping. 

When you distribute paper, a number of 
them rush up the aisles to grab some from the 
youngsters in the first seats. A scuffle ensues. 
You get them back into their seats and you 
ask them to write. They have no pencils. You 
give them pencils, but the points are soon 
broken. You say that anybody who does not 
write now will write after school. 

“Try and make me!” :.. “Not me!??~ . - 
“‘Who’re you kidding?” . . . “I got a job to go 
to.”... ““Me mother’s in the hospital.” 


Exhausted and perspiring, you finally have 
them writing, an activity you resorted to in 
desperation. Reading aloud and discussion are 
out of the question; you know this because 
you have tried it on several occasions. If a 
youngster makes a mistake while he reads, he 
is openly ridiculed by his classmates. 

““Hey, you dumbhead!”’ . . . ““You cluck, 
you gummed it up!’ Every discussion becomes 
an opportunity for jeering, wisecracking and 
innuendo. 

Except for a sly tapping here and there, the 
room is now quiet until a tight-sweatered girl 
arrives with a note from the office. There are 
whistles, catcalls and other vulgar noises. A 
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By the way, wearing a sport jacket i} 
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Here they sit now, quieted by heii 
yearning for the bell, almost all wea iy 
leather jackets in a room well abo | 
temperature (no thermostatic heating 
in this building). When the beil rin 
depart in frenzied haste, banging, sho 
another through the narrow aisles, 
the back and some to the front of th 
pounding on the blackboard 2 
board as they dash out to become Pp 
larger stampede. . 

Tomorrow, those who do not “ev 
last term you had 118 ‘“‘cuts”—will1 
spray water, to shadowbox with one: 
and to sit waiting for the girl who m 
up from the office. You sit reading wi 
of them wrote during that hectic class 


I think the story is no good it sin 
teacher. 


I like the wehn is old-lady come ha 
And he then bat his old-lady around. 4)" 
he sent his granmother out to hustle offs}! 
and [too indecent to quote] .. . H)® 
was can goods.... f 
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I am aware that focusing attention}! 
pleasant truths is not the shortest } 
popularity. My speech before the B 
School Estimate pleased no one exce))® 
colleagues who are as concerned as |) 
the deterioration of education in city|| 
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day.}o parents wrote to thank me for my 
stresat being unable to teach their boys 
.d gil; on the contrary, I received several 
yisor)-pen letters, advising me “to get out 
 Ndark.” No administrator or board 
smb|sought to acquire further information 
er support in controlling these un- 
“2 groups. A vague mention was made 
'q “‘I-vey,” however. 

heleads of the Newark Teachers Asso- 
orind of the Newark Teachers Union 
urbed that I had obscured the real 
ich, to them, was the salary incre- 
+.ne of our newspapers wielded its 
ver ridicule one who had been brash 
| " o assert the existence of certain im- 
sib teaching situations. Despite the prob- 
ity} still greater unpopularity, I persist 
myliscussion of school conditions, espe- 
iy (ce the mayor and his council seemed 
sf) uninformed on this subject. 

‘ovwhat can be done to remedy these 
itl of recalcitrance, lawlessness, van- 
nd even violence, in the city schools? 
uggest that a// of us admit that they 
t’s not bury our heads in the sand, a 
pastime of administrators, particu- 
en a few hundred high-school stu- 
rade outside the building to protest 
ail:afeteria rules laid down by the prin- 
4l:tnen they prevent co-operative school- 
tes|om entering the building; when they 
ry /nners demanding “their rights” and 
| a shriek their defiance as they parade; 
ser hours of such perambulation, they 
‘ir leaders to negotiate with the prin- 
‘iow, I ask you, is this a strike or 
“youthful demonstration’’? 

the school stage crew, known for 
r yadalism, send a student representative 
the rector of the senior play to warn that 
ssshey are retained, there will be no 
this coercion, or isn’t it? When we 
tuously at such a crisis and decide 
*d better go along with the boys,” are 
g the problem or ducking it? 

a school principal is called to the 
because of repeated fist fights; and 
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when the troublemakers are pointed out to 
him, and he approaches them smilingly and 
pats their shoulders, benevolently assuring 
them that he is their friend; and when, upon 
his genial departure, violence recurs—I ask 
you, are we blandly looking the other way or 
meeting the issue squarely? 

Somewhere along the way, educators have 
been initiated into the “positive approach” 
cult; as a result, most of them—in the city, 
at least—are devotees of the “happy talk” 
philosophy. Now I say let’s be less happy 
about what we are not accomplishing in our 
schools! Let’s face the fact that serious prob- 
lems do exist, so serious that in some in- 
stances we can hardly hold our own in the 
classroom or in the auditorium during assem- 
bly time. 


Secondly, I. suggest that we have some 
strong, fearless men as principals, men who 
are not afraid to see “‘things as they are,” men 
who remember that nine of the Ten Com- 
mandments are negative and who have the 
courage (at the right time) to sound a loud, 
resounding “‘No!” 

Such a principal will support the authority 
of his teachers. He will make clear from the 
school stage in assembly that he expects his 
teachers to be respected and obeyed; that he 
and his teachers are a team working together 
for the good of the students. He will follow 
through once he has taken such a stand. He 
will consider his own popularity with the 
student body a minor thing, something that 
in due time will follow a wholesome respect 
which he both commands and demands. At 
no time will he accept booing and ridicule 
from the student body, nor smile affably into 
the face of ridicule, pretending deafness and 
blindness to student jeers and sneers. He will 
never lavish upon them unearned praise, a 
strategy which youngsters quickly recognize 
as a sign of weakness. 

Nor should he be so ambitious for personal 
advancement that he allows his superiors to 
think all is well with his school when, in 
truth, much is not well. He should be so 


Colorful Rubbermaid’s on hand to help, all 
through the house! So quict, you hardly know 


dedicated to his work that he freely admits a 
critical condition and calls upon his superior 
for assistance. And if necessary, this superior 
should feel free to call upon a still higher 
authority—even if it be the mayor, whose 
recent surprise and concern, at the Board of 
School Estimate meeting, would indicate an 
eagerness to help. 


ivwave seeking to establish and maintain 
esprit de corps, a wise principal, or vice- 
principal, will on every occasion—at faculty 
meetings and in assemblies—make his teach- 
ers feel that he is with them. He will reinforce 
their authority, never cripple it, as in this 
case: 

‘“Miss Smith wants to keep me in this after- 
noon. Can she do that to me?” he is asked by 
a student checking the authority of a teacher. 

“Yes, she can.” 

“Well, I have to go to work after school. 
How long will she keep me?” 

“Oh-h, about the length of a class period, 
T guess.” 

A perceptive principal, or vice-principal, 
would realize that here is a conscientious 
teacher willing to spend time after school with 
a youngster who evidently needs guidance. A 
wise administrator would recognize the stu- 
dent’s effrontery. He would immediately cure 
this symptom of adolescent defiance with a 
salutary reprimand, upholding the teacher to 
the hilt. Certainly he would not hamstring the 
teacher’s disciplinary power at this critical 
moment by setting a time limit on the after- 
school conference. 

This is merely one isolated incident; but 
over a period of time, multiply it by many 
more, different in action and dialogue, but 
similar in nature, and what is the result? A 
group of weak-kneed teachers who exercise 
little supervision because they are sure of no 
authority, and a student body whose insolence 
knows no bounds! 

A good administrator is generally available, 
especially in a city school. Serving on outside 
committees, community speechmaking, an- 
swering the demands of his publisher—none 


its around. So cushiony, it won’t rust, dent or 


harm floors. And so lightweight, so easy to wipe 
clean! Choose from a rainbow of colors. 


Large size, $3.49. 


Busy Bucket makes perfect silent scrub bucket, 
car wash pail. Takes all standard mops. $2.98. 


Wastebasket in modern, space-saving design for 
bathroom, bedroom, kitchen. Medium size, $1.98. 
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of these is his first duty. Right here in the 
city school, helping his teachers to mold 
youngsters into good American citizens—this 
is his job! His activities outside school should 
never make him so remote or elevated that he 
loses touch with the classroom situation. Per- 
haps a regular temporary return to ordinary 
humble teaching would effect a rapport be- 
tween him and his faculty; no longer then 
would he be considered a refugee from the 
classroom. 


And thirdly, I suggest that we teachers are 
not without blame for present conditions in 
our city schools. Like our superiors, we have 
our disciples of the “look the other way” 
creed. Some of us, even under ideal circum- 
stances, would not be willing to expend the 
time and effort necessary to hold youngsters 
up to standard. In that mad departing stam- 
pede which I mentioned above may be found 
teachers who, like the students, are concerned 
with but one thing as the clock approaches 
dismissal time—out/ 

A favorite camouflage used by this group 
of slackers is the “democratic method” point 
of view. It works like this: The youngsters 
make the worst possible choice of class presi- 
dent—an incorrigible student, whose leader- 
ship will take the direction of defiance, rowdy- 
ism and horseplay. When questioned on this 
point, the faculty adviser asserts that this 
student was elected by the democratic method; 
this youngster got the majority of the votes 
of his classmates, and therefore he deserves to 
be president. 

The truth is that to check the records of all 
the candidates running for class offices would 
require staying after school; to set up eligibil- 
ity rules for such candidates would mean 
effort and might mean facing student opposi- 
tion. A member of the three-o’clock stampede, 
this type of adviser usually cherishes popular- 
ity with students above all else. “Aren’t you 
making a lot out of this?” he asks, when a 
colleague hints the necessity of stricter super- 
vision. “After all, we teach in a melting pot, 
you know; this is a democracy.” As a result 
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How to make little 


jobs out of big ones 


with 


L$O3iCO 


TABLES and CARTS 


® It’s easy! Simply visit your favorite 
department, furniture or hardware 
store and get an all-steel COSCO 
Utility Table or Cart. You’ll save time 
and steps on many household tasks 

. . enjoy easier meals and pleasanter 
parties ... and have extra work space 
and extra storage space on wheels! All 
models feature tubular steel construc- 
tion, with edges rounded or turned 
under ... and have durable, baked-on 
enamel finishes in popular colors. 
Choose yours now! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Columbus, Indiana 


8-WB Tray Cart 
Top lifts off, 
doubles as serving tray! 
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8-H Utility Table 
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of such leadership, the senior assembly is 
a series of coarse, vulgar, boisterous vaude- 
ville acts. Well, says the adviser, that’s what 
the youngsters want; it’s their show. The 
majority voted for that type of program. 
That’s democracy—majority rules. 

Now I maintain that a rowdy senior assem- 
bly is not the result of democracy; it is the 
result of lack of teacher supervision. And 
every time we permit a low, vulgar, ribald 
performance on the school stage we are 
one notch lower in the scale of degeneracy. 
I denounce this glib, false use of a word 
that should be dear to the heart of every true 
American! 


Aside from these few slackers and icono- 
clasts whose kind may be found in every field 
of endeavor, our city schools are staffed with 
excellent teachers. But they are bogged down 
because the impossible is expected of them! I 
suggest that the teacher’s clerical load is too 
heavy a burden. Often she spends her week- 
ends on clerical chores. And anyone who says 
that the working day of a conscientious teacher 
is finished at three o’clock knows as much 
about teaching as I do about deep-sea diving! 

I also suggest that a teacher’s student load 
is too heavy for her to do an effective job. She 
ruefully considers such statements as Lou La 
Brant’s: “There should be. . . a great deal of 
writing in the classroom and that writing 
should be revised until it makes sense to the 
writer and hearer.” 

Who has time to check all this writing? 
Every minute of a teacher’s school day is 
consumed with the demands of immediate 
duties. Some of this checking is her home- 
work, but still the papers are so many that a 
thorough checking of each one and a re- 
checking of each revised paper would mean a 
task for which there are not enough evening 
hours, even if human strength were sufficient 
and human desires did not rebel against so 
interminable and sedentary a pastime. 

Teaching written composition as it really 
should be taught, but with a teaching load of 
at least 130 pupils, plus a home-room group 
of at least 25 pupils, plus a study hall of at 
least 70 pupils, is impossible. No one is willing 
to admit this fact, however, because the infer- 
ence is that we are not teaching composition 
as it should be taught. I say this inference is 
correct! 

Here is an excerpt from the paper of a high- 
school junior: 


The Sival War as told to me by my grand- 
mother and told to her by her father. 

Lincan didn’t like the way some of the slaves 
were beind treted. 


And from the paper of a high-school senior: 


Macbeth character towards the murders which 
he had commited, basis upon a man who kills 
up peoples inorder to become so power,.and 
then end up with nothing his own life taken 
away from him. 


And from a paper written last spring by a 
student who graduated last June: 


I remnber on night when I was baby sitting. 
I had put the children to bed, and sit down with 
a good book when a noise come from the 
children bedroom. I when in and there was 
Tommy, made up in his father pants, shoes and 
neck tid, and Betty, with her mother high heels 
on. I ask them what was going on. Betty said, 
“we are playing movies stars.”” 

Wenting to be something they wasen, that was 
their rewarding dream, becoming a movie star. 

Dreams are common in every ones life, even 
in minds. 


Fourthly then, I suggest that a teacher 
should have so realistic a schedule that it per- 
mits her to do some real teaching. If she is a 
real teacher employed in a good school sys- 
tem, neither she nor her superiors will be 
satisfied with a performance that means keep- 
ing a room of youngsters quiet with busy- 
work, which she will never have the oppor- 
tunity to check. And in that room should not 
be the riffraff who are marking time until they 
are of legal quitting age. 

I object to the premise that the purpose of 
the schools is to keep ruffians off the streets. 
If this is so, then our whole high-school 
curricula should be changed, and our few 
remaining standards had better follow all the 


others sacrificed on the altar of progressive 
education. 


To continue my heresy, my fifth suggestion 
is that something be done about the young- 
sters who are noneducable. They need so 
much of a teacher’s attention that the educable 
youngsters are necessarily neglected. When I 
say “‘noneducable,” I am not referring to the 
slow youngsters, but to those whose mental 
capacity descends almost to the moronic level. 
And in this category are also the youngsters 
who are mentally sick. 

“‘There’s something wrong with Joe Blank,” 
I once said to a vice-principal. “‘He cannot sit 
right in his seat. He drapes himself into very 
suggestive postures, and besides that, he mum- 
bles to himself constantly.”’ 

“‘Oh-h, I forgot to tell you about him!” she 
answered casually. ““He has a brain tumor. 
You'll have to make allowance for him.” 

A youngster in such a condition is a dis- 
turbance in the classroom. His symptoms are 
a source of entertainment to the five or six 
incorrigibles who populate almost every class 
in city high schools, especially of the lower 
grades. To avoid an uncontrollable situation, 
a teacher resorts to “‘busy’’ work. Who are 
being cheated? The educable youngsters! 

I suggest that a teacher is only a teacher— 
not a nurse, a matron, a psychiatrist, a clerk, 
a patrolwoman, a substitute mother or a 
miracle woman. Her job is educating the bulk 
of normal boys and girls—some slow, some 
mediocre and some bright; some angelic and 
some mischievous and a good many ranging 
between the two extremes. The morons, the 
delinquents and the mentally sick are prob- 
lems beyond her capabilities. There is no 
point in flinging at her the challenge, “‘Well, 
what’s to be done with them?” for she has 
not been trained to know the answer. They 
are her problems only in that she is a member 
of the community, for they are community 
problems. 


And my sixth suggestion is that we rescue 
the dying respect for knowledge. We have 
reached so low an academic ebb in the cities 
that our bright boys are ashamed of having 
brains. They pretend roughness and obtuse- 
ness in order to be one of the guys; this is the 
old story, but true, of the good apples being 
infected by a few rotten ones. 

Nowadays it is the athlete who is the hero 
in our schools. ‘‘For him the bugle trills!”’ 
Sometimes he is a good student academically, 
but just as often he is not. Most popular with 
the girls because he is the star of an assembly 
program is the drummer of the band; his 


OTHER TEACHERS REPORT: 


HEnry: 

“He has been antagonistic toward 
teachers and other adults, and on 
several occasions has even prevented 
the class from continuing with the 
work. He has also been guilty of us- 
ing vile language in class, shouting at 


teachers in the hall, and interfering - 


with the rights of others. He has a 
harmful effect upon other pupils, at 
one time trying to force another boy 
to smoke, and trying to burn him be- 
cause of his refusal. He defies au- 
thority, answers back in an impu- 
dent manner and often makes it im- 
possible for the teacher to conduct 
the lesson. He is in need of constant 
supervision and guidance of the type 
not possible in the ordinary school 
situation.” 


Should this boy be kept in his school? 


FRANK: 

“He is a disruptive element in 
every class. He takes advantage of a 
permissive teacher or a substitute to 
cause an uproar. One day last week 
he went to class with two long sticks 
and threatened the teacher. One day 
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record of misconduct is often so leng|| 
quires a supplementary sheet in the o 
The honor student wanders in ¢ 
shade. No special assembly or speci,} 
dance honors him or his companion: 

Perhaps knowledge is generally se¢ 
cause, for many, it is unobtainable, 
cause you cannot buy it! A car, a J 
fur coat—these can be purchased, W 
have knowledge? Here are a book an 
corner. You must have enough self-¢ 
to seclude yourself from “‘the madding 
and sit here and study. There is no eg 
It requires little effort to be ignoran 
the prevalence of that condition, / 
suggest that one means of halting t 
ming tide of illiteracy is creating a 
phere which nurtures scholarship, 


My seventh suggestion follows fas 
heels of the sixth; perhaps it should) 
the sixth. We should make a conce 
to convey mastery of the fundamen 
us make a frontal attack on wea 
the three R’s! 

Says one educator, “Under the gui 
an expert teacher a child will learn t 
R’s almost without realizing it. He 
them, not by drill, but by using them| 
that enable him to explore the fas 
world around him.” Sounds wonde 
it not? I suspect the author, however, 
to the ‘happy talk”’ cult. 

But let us go along with him and 
that this indirect method of teaching { 
R’s is effective when used by an 
teacher. For very obvious reasons, wa 
producing enough expert teachers, I/ 
then, that the ordinary, plodding, 
tious teachers try the direct method! 
us not feel apologetic if we are mj 
direct attack when a superior comé 
observe us. 


A; an aid to greater mastery in the 
mentals, let us not reduce the required 
in the high schools from four to thre 
In Newark a youngster need pass on 
years of that subject. In the fourt 
although he writes the kind of com} 
quoted in the excerpts above, he may 
go through the motions of taking 
English, fail abysmally and graduat 
ously; or he may choose not to take| 
English, deciding that a course in dr 
is less of a bore. 

In the senior year we have the | 
elective system in English. Until . 
cently—our new chairman is gently ti 
steer the ship into the neglected water 


last month he came to school intoxi 
cated. He went up to the science 
room and did damage amounting te 
about $200, breaking equipment ir 
the science laboratory. He has a ve 
bad influence upon other children in 
the school. If other children areé 
friendly, they are led into misehie 
and worse. If they try to go abou 
their business, they are threatened 
and intimidated.” 


Should this boy be kept in his school? 


PEDRO: 

“He will do anything to create 
havoe and disorder in the classroom 
In the classroom he imitates al 
heckles me and incites the class. Itis 
impossible to teach a lesson when a 
is present. On February 16, when 
walked toward the room, he had jus 
hit one of the girls. She went afte 
him with my board ruler. I stopp 
him in the hall with the girl chasing 
him. He punched me across the 
chest. He put such force behind hi 
punch that I had a dull pain acros 
my chest for two days.” 

Should this boy be kept in his school?) 








tals the seniors elected 
of li-ature they wished to 


Seni) English, Elective, on 
said to a former de- 


considers every honest man a “sucker,” and a 
daily salute to his flag “‘just so much corn.” 

To improve certain deplorable conditions, 
then, in our city schools, I suggest: 1—that we 
admit serious problems do exist; 2—that we have 
some fearless, efficient administrators who will 
actively support their teachers’ discipline; 3— 


student supervision; 5—that the uneducable 
youngsters—and this includes those waiting to 
attain legal quitting age—be removed from 
classes where learning is supposed to occur; 
6—that we revive respect for the acquisition of 
knowledge; 7—that we emphasize mastery of 
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And my last suggestion, but by no means 
the least in importance, is that city officials 
cease economizing on school budgets. Let them 
wake up to the fact that improving public edu- 
cation is as important as constant improve- 
ment of our national defense, for as Dean 


















y?” fundamentals; 8—that parents are responsible Melby so sagely asserted, at the recent Newark 
xe sil brightly, “you ask that the slackers in the teaching profession find for their children’s attitude toward schoolwork, Teachers’ Association Workshop, “Education is 
sters hat type of literature some other haven where they will be less harm- and behavior; 9—that we stress American ideals, the ultimate weapon to defend democracy”— 
to rd—English, modern, ful; 4—that teachers be given a realistic schedule and rules of high moral conduct for leading “the and I quote the word in its most sacred sense! 
it.; |u know, let the ma-_ which will permit rea/ teaching and much needed ___ good life.” END 
yse! 


e ha it again—the demo- 
hod|-something beautiful 
. belz perverted into the 


oice. The adolescent 
dered, often resorts 
ey, d so the youngsters 
ch ok is the smallest?” 


Jou/juestion. 

f, tla, that we have more 
ighhool courses in the 
‘alstiot fewer. And may 
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their youngsters to 
school is a place 
r teaches, not enter- 
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but not of that class 
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Shakespeare’s Mac- 
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r resentful. 
o find in school the 
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d movies. To satisfy 
or excitement, they 
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wonderful work-saving features make it 
your practical pink cloud 


sch], he wrote to that 
Vil ou please see to it that 
wc and behave them- 
arts are responsible for 
lei Oungsters realize that 
a ace for working and 
A) when parents shirk 
usi/ity, then they, as well 
chiren, are community 


Harmony Hues—the perfect answer to color 
in your kitchen—were created by Republic Steel 
Kitchens to blend, harmonize, contrast flatteringly 
with deep tones or other pastels. 

Choose from three new delicate tones—Prelude 
Pink, Tempo Turquoise, Largo Yellow. Harmony 
Hues blend with new-trend appliances in color, 
mingle tastefully with decorating materials. They 
promise a fresh, never-grow-tired beauty for your 
kitchen—so important in a lifetime investment ! 

Visit your Republic Steel Kitchens dealer—See for 
yourself how Republic Steel, the only company 
with mine-to-market facilities, gives you the most 
for your kitchen dollar. 


N S/gestion is that we com- 
ne}| decline of good con- 
why achievement by a 
sciment and ideals. To 
im tality and chauvinism, 
t {igo emphasis on high 
ci/s and patriotism. Surely 
roams commemorating 
oully American holidays 
‘Seing, Columbus Day, 
On| Birthday, Lincoln’s 
2030 On, are more inspir- 
L pl eeeraphed announce- 
~tnorrow schools will be 
ec etc.” Especially do 
fli -ature and history have 
‘tuly to instill in young- 
pe for virtue. And I freely 
{1 only parents but also 
i failed a youngster who 
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Built-ins safely lodged in fire-resistant 
steel cabinets. Whisper-quiet inner sliding 


Tempo Turquoise, —and a lovely stainless 
steel sink! ENDURO® Stainless Steel, 
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satin finish becomes even lovelier with use. 
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COESS STORY 


(ie is the personality key to decoration, be the 
A furnishings modestly budgeted or priceless an- 
tiques. We present here two success rooms whose 
color schemes have freshness and zest. Moreover, the 
schemes are so basic that they can be adapted to 
many rooms, many materials. 

Today’s looms are turning out such a full circle of 
brilliant materials that choice is unlimited. Our blue- 
green room with its dark woods ts frosted with white 
and yellow to be airy in summer and glowing on a 


cold winter day. In the other room we use pink 












and red, dark floor, white rug, brass ¢ . 
accents for an iridescent sitting or liyir 


Collect your sample fabrics as we ha 





you a chance to “see” the mood of you 








you make your final decision. Like a j 








scheme has to be planned in advance, 





must speak to each other, create intere¢ 





sion, but not irritation. Variations c} 











theme, whether Mediterranean blue as 


rooms, or De Medici red as in the other 





in contrasting jewel tones, is a good 
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By H.T. WILLIAMS 


) ROOMS 





RTRAIT BY CHARLES BASKERVILLE, COURTESY OF PORTRAITS, INC. FOWLER 













)-PIK room starts with a polished floor, off-white rug, pale silk-paper 
. H} the sofa, geranium-and-white cotton. For one chair, grenadine cot- 
nixi-or a second, embroidered white on white linen. A third is carnation- 
gited satin. Sheer inspiration: draperies of white striped shirting 
ric junder $1 a yard, are as light and launderable as a handkerchief. 


E-REEN room sets its theme with sky-blue walls, blue 
nr}, curtains of silk and rayon. A couch in periwinkle 
_birs green, blue and violet on a natural linen back- 
ndi.rmchair is tricolored in green, blue, mauve. Antique 
ds fow to advantage in setting here, and for high and 
tor; add lemon antique satin, brilliant green taffeta. 
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How to make a woman happy. Get her 


...those heavenly carpets by LEES 


Upstairs, downstairs 
—all through the house 
Littie family, big family—tiny budget 


or big budget. No matter what size house 


you live in, you can have carpets just as 


lovely as Lees Pebbleweave, shown here 


in every room, stairway and hall! 

No need to stint or scrimp. Enjoy the 
heavenly color and comfort of beautiful 
Lees Carpets all through your house, 
pay just a little each month. 





HOME MEANS MORE WITH CARPET ON THE FLOOR- 





Yes, Lees Carpets are really “‘within your reach” in the Lees Selector at 
your dealer. All Lees Blue Ribbon Winners right there within easy eye- 
range. Scores of colors, textures, patterns at your fingertips. No guess- 
work! No ‘‘maybes’’ about matching. A grand way to choose carpets. 


MORE COMFORT * QUIET * SAFETY * BEAUTY *®* EASIER CARE 









e the unhappy, ones. And it 
very day—seeing them all the 


u m/ you are living with them?” 

yes They have a nice little five-room 
sent ad they gave up the better of the 
edrons to us. But there just isn’t 
1 pricy. Only one bathroom, among 
sult’ And the doors aren’t tight and 
in hir anything that goes on in the 
‘Imost as though there were no 


00 
tall. «now mother and father wouldn’t 
‘us ~ the world, but I just can’t help 


Jike goldfish in a bowl.” 

nde'and. But now for some conclu- 
problem has at least five causes 
havailready been demonstrated. The 
si ‘cause consists of a rather tough 
_ Ti we shall commence to treat at 
| w dilate the opening before you 
ere 'id provide you with a simple in- 
nt jiich you can use. A few days’ 
ent iould eliminate that cause of 
W, | psychosomatic impediments are 
n nu ber, as I see them—fear of preg- 
4s i ulcated by your mother, the feel- 
aatprity in being a female, and the 
sod ogmas against sex as something 


_ bu! don’t feel that way, Doctor.” 

ur ‘ellect tells you that you do not, 
ear ere still remain the interdictions 
sub nscious mind which are difficult 
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‘he away. She saw a grape leaf lift as 
ng ssed, lift and sink. Joe Bert Allen. 
? But it’s my birthday. Who else? 
ythi; I want, I can have.... 

tha)moment, she remembered the 


was not to be trifled with. She 
sa. wishes, but exacted terrible pay- 
Un.e papa, who only pretended, the 
Dicould do any- . 
col make Stony 
flo through a bed- 
if ie liked, could 
an birthday wish, 
che. The French 
yvecn the elaborate 
h jest room (the 
us Rhoda had died 
ed/2cret and sinis- 
it'dark shuttered 
wie no one dared - 
nlc called. Unless called by the French 
rs, to account for misdeeds desper- 
en to mamma and papa, but mys- 
y 1own by the all-seeing, implacable 
Til. 
‘ir’ (Ann Sibley could hear the voice 
ly) she had heard it last winter, float- 
e d ghostly down the empty halls.) 
a, vous attend!” And poor shaking 
li risen like a ghost herself, gone 
n/lown the hall in her bare feet, with 
bl) squeezing her cold hands to com- 
r,\ith little Melie and Mose scuttling 
‘ifchind—all of them drawn against 
ll/> the enormous spooky room where 
t “kered on the hearth, on their own 
end on the chalk-white oval of the 
HIPs face, the piercing black shoe- 
eh. 
ht, hidden behind the thick dark 
S,.eaking sometimes in French and 
niin English, as was her custom, the 
‘oll accused Justina of breaking 
\y’s arm. And it was true, Ann Sib- 
ont. Moxie May, being simple- 
ould never in the world have re- 
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The greatest mistake you 
can make in this life is to 
be continually fearing you The 
will make one. 

ELBERT HUBBARD 
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TELL ME DOCTOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 


to override. They are at work even when you 
are not thinking at all. But once you have de- 
veloped a clearer picture of the problems in 
your mind, you will be able to conquer them— 
I am positive of that. 

“Now for the fifth reason, and here is 
something that is most important. However 
well meant the parental gesture that invited 
you, you must make plans to leave your 
parents’ home. You need your own hearth- 
stone, where both of you can be at liberty to 
act without any subconscious repressions. 
Young people starting out in life need to have 
their own home, even if it is only one room, 
and be free to do as they please. They should 
make their own decisions, and above all react 
toward each other as Nature indicates.” 

“But I—we couldn’t do that, Doctor. It 
would hurt my parents’ feelings and they 
would never forgive us.” 

“Tell your mother and father that I want 
to see them here at my office, and leave it to 
me. I am confident that I can make them see 
the light. 

“IT suggest that you go home now and try 
my advice on all points for just one month. 
Then come back to see me. If I find it still 
necessary, I will perform a minor operation 
which will remove the entire hymen. Are 
there any questions?” 

“T think you have covered the ground, 
Doctor,” replied the man after a moment of 
thoughtful silence. ““We understand every- 
thing so much better now.” 


THE FRENCH DOLL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 


fused to jump off the barn once Justina told 
her to. So it was Justina’s fault, and that night 
Justina was like a little bird fixed by a snake’s 
eye—unable to fly. But all the French Doll 
made her do was give Moxie May all her 
dolls, and promise never to order Moxie May 
to do anything—anything—unless she did it 
first. 

That was last winter; the French Doll had 
not called anyone since. Ann Sibley herself 
had not been called since she was twelve. And 
although the children trusted (as well as 
dreaded) the French Doll’s power, none of 
them had ever dared ask her to grant a favor. 

Until now. 

The swing had stopped, she was sitting still 
in the sunlight with her 
heart pounding. /f's my 
birthday, I can call out the 
French Doll if I like, she 
thought. 


little boys’ faces, 
half hidden by full- 
blossoming boughs of hon- 
eysuckle, grinned up at 
their sister. Mose had pet- 
als in his hair. Melie was 
muddy to the knee. “Thank you, oh, thank 
you!” cried Ann Sibley. ‘‘But where is the blue 
vase?”’ She sat balanced on the swing, hold- 
ing the blossoms to her like a secret. 

“‘Justina’s getting the vase.” 

“Shall I tell you something?” said Ann 
Sibley. “Shall I tell you what’s exciting? I’m 
going to call out the French Doll!” 

Even in the sunlight, she had to whisper the 
name. Even in the warm, familiar morning, 
the little boys jumped and looked about them 
fearfully with wide blue eyes. 

“The French Doll!” 

“Why, Ann Sibley?” 

‘*“Because I want her to grant a birthday 
wish.” 

“Ask papa.’ 

“Papa can’t grant it,” Ann Sibley told him. 
‘Mamma can’t grant it. Nobody but the 
French Doll.” 

“But, Ann Sibley ci 

And then Justina interrupted them, run- 
ning across the sunny lawn with her pigtails 
flying, bringing the pale blue vase. ‘Mamma 
says,” she was calling, “if you expect to wear 
that yellow dress today you'd better 








Yes, aching 

feet can draw 
“pain lines”’ in 
your face... 

lines that may 
become permanent 
wrinkles ! 





Does your face have 
aching feet? 


Decide now—not to let aching feet 
age your face! The moment feet throb 
with fatigue, stroke on Absorbine Jr. 


See how quickly Absorbine Jr. rests 
and relaxes those tired feet of yours, 
makes them feel tinglingly a/ive again! 
This one-minute treatment brings Today—get Absorbine Jr., wherever 
prompt relief, for Absorbine Jr. con- drugs are sold. 

tains medically recognized ingredients, ‘ Ss 
medications doctors recommend. Absorbine Jr. o 

¢ Pain killers soothe the throbbing | helps keep you , Pe 
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nerve endings. J “Foot Happy” est f : 
© Special medications cool your feet, 53d —and “Face » FS 
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W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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It’s Young America’s : 
playtime uniform  ¢-> 
because it wears like 

iron and washes in a jiffy. 
Ladder-back suspenders stay 
put; Gripper crotch opens 
easily; elasticized waist and 
full-cut tailoring give full 
play for stretching; gaily 
embroidered knee-pads ease 
bumps. Every child from 

6 to 24 months needs 

a wardrobe of 
PROWL-ABOUTS tailored 
in Cone’s corduroy in 

eight sud-fast colors—red, 
light-blue, bittersweet, 
maize, mint, toast, pink, 
copen-blue. Buy them 

at your favorite shop or 


write for name $ rave) 
of nearest dealer. 2 Toes 
THOMAS TEXTILE CO., INC. 
71 WEST 35 ST., NEW YORK 1 
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“Justina, stop her. Stop Ann Sibley. She 
says she’s going to call out the French Doll! 
Justina stopped, her shadow stopped, they 


stood like stone together. ““Ann Sibley, you 
are a crazy fool,” she said. “Have you lost 
your mind?” 

But Ann Sibley only pushed the swing gently 
and, bending her head, smiled into the pink 
honeysuckle. 


Ann Sibley stood at the door of the guest 
room, her smile gone, her knees, under yards 
of starched crinoline, weak and wobbly. It 
had all been arranged. Mary Mingo, bony- 
faced and disapproving, had finally agreed to 





speak to the French Doll. ““You be sure, how- 
ever,” she warned Ann Sibley. “‘Ain’t no going 
backwards once you start forwards. The 
French Doll, she don’t take kindly to tricks.” 

“Cross my heart, no fooling, Mary Mingo!” 

Now she was not so sure. Now she wished 
most of all that she could fly to mamma— 
gentle mamma who knew nothing of the 
French Doll, who would surely die if she even 
guessed such a creature existed. 

“You scared?” asked Justina, behind her. 

‘***Course she’s scared,” said Melie, clinging 
tight to Mose’s wet hand. 

“I’m not any such thing,”’ said Ann Sibley, 
and knocked on the oak door. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL MEN PREFER THIS FIRM, 
HEALTHFUL TYPE OF MATTRESS SUPPORT! 


An overwhelming majority of doctors respond- 
ing to a nation-wide questionnaire agreed on 
the importance of the qualities with which the 
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Mary Mingo opened it, stood there solemn 
and impassive; thin and sweet from somewhere 
behind her came one word: ‘‘Entrez.” 

Hanging onto one another, they stumbled 
past Mary Mingo into the gloom of the big 
room. For a minute they could see nothing— 
the close-drawn draperies shutting out all 
sunlight, the big door swinging to behind 
them, cutting off escape. For a minute and 
longer they huddled close, back to back, 
bracing one another. Then Ann Sibley shud- 
dered once, dropped Justina’s hand and 
Melie’s, stepped forward. 

“French Doll,” she said bravely, ““come out. 
I have a wish.” 
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Prevents sagging spine, assures 
level, head-to-toe ‘‘Posture-Protec- 
tion’’ as approved by doctors. 


2 SMOOTH-TOP COMFORT 
Eliminates annoying bumps, tufts 
and buttons that cut into your 
back. Provides an unbroken, sooth- 
ing sleeping surface. 


3 ‘‘VITALIZED CUSHIONING" 
Gives luxurious, “resilient’’ support 
that helps you get deeper, more re- 
freshing rest. 


4 “UNIMATIC''® BOX SPRING 
Gives necessary support to mat- 
tress that completes your healthful 
sleeping combination. 
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“Je suis ici.” The high light voiced). . 
underneath the bed, and Ann Sj}}),_ 
saw a pale round blur, two black |} 
waving hands. “Que voulez-vous ?\) 

“Could you She hesit)) 
French isn’t very good.” 

“What do you want?” The |} 
sweeter, perhaps, in English; by 
weightless. 

“It’s my birthday. I’m fifteen tox 
a wish that nobody can grant but 
Doll.” 

“And the wish? What is it?” 

Ann Sibley drew a long breat\) 
quick-held breaths of her brother 
behind her, felt the heavy silence 
about her. “I wish,” she said, “I 
in love.” 

In that instant, as Justina and the 
gasped in the darkness, as the Fy 
gave a whispery laugh, Ann Sibley 
deserted by her supporters, havin 
trayed them. And strangely, she fe 
could even move nearer the bed 
please,” she begged. 

But the French Doll’s little head 
ing from side to side, her small w 
moved up and down. “Are you su 
wish this? To fall in love? You must 
to give up many things for this wis 

“Anything,” said Ann Sibley. “T 
anything.” 

“Alors,” said the French Doll sof 
fishing pole, then, and your bare f 
hair swinging down your back. 
races across the field on the dun-colo 
Do you know what I ask for, A 
Your freedom.” 

“T give it,’ cried Ann Sibley quic| 

“You will walk like a lady and 
lady. You will speak softly and clo C 
on anger. You will wear white gloy| 
you will sit quietly. Comprenez-y 
Sibley?” 

“T understand, I promise.” 

“Remember well. And alas, alg 
break these promises. For you ha 
and the French Doll has spoken.” 

The voice faded, faded to th 
whisper. It was gone. The white blu) 
waving hands were gone. The roomy 
but for the shallow breathing of the| 
Slowly, respectfully, they backed to 
door, opened it, spilled out into the) 
brightness of the hall. Melie and Mo} 
wordlessly to Mary Mingo and buy 
heads in her wide apron. But Justina 
face was hard, unforgiving. “I wan 
know, Ann Sibley,’ she said in a 
Jerky way, “that I shall never, never 
you again.” 

“You are a child,”’ said Ann Sibley 
and, lifting her yellow skirts, she swep 
down the wide steps toward the sou 
Bert’s carriage wheels on the oysters 


The picnic was held on the banks ¢ 
Creek, six miles downstream where it 
into a deep clear pool, hung over wit!) 
jasmine and honeysuckle on three si 
on the fourth, a little half-moon 
white pebbles. Everyone in creation|} 
vited: the Sims boys and the Wilco 
Tylertown, Cousin Macky and Hele 
Ames from Summit, Mary Elizabeth 
who played violin at weddings, and 0 
all the friends and relatives from 
Place and Tourneur. They came on po 
young ones, or in pony carts; the old 
carrying big palmetto fans and looki 
as mint, came in carriages with theif 
Ann Sibley had been to more picnics 0 
Creek than she cared to count, but aly 
fore in the cart with Justina, dangling 
from her mouth and whipping up the 
Never before like this! | 
She looked across at Joe Bert s 
slanted; saw his straight profile, his 
straight on the reins. Oh, handsome ¢ 
but so known. ; 
‘A right pretty dress you’re wearin 
Sibley.” 
*“Miss.”’ 
“Miss ?”’ 
‘Miss Ann Sibley. I’m fifteen today, 
have you know.” 
“Oh? So you’re a young lady 
reckon.” 













MBE 1956 
ad ¥| thank you to remember it. Oh, 
ert?-and here she leaned forward, her 


| tid; for after all, hadn’t she known 
prey, couldn’t she confide in him?— 
y sj ething wonderful is going to hap- 
*m ing to fall in love!” 
sy |: what?” And to her dismay Joe 
beg) to laugh, his quick heartless 
er ‘iding blood to her cheeks, anger in 
oouBut she remembered in time. She 
-novang Joe Bert with the parasol; she 
iad ow, had promised the French Doll 
SC 
: iy watch, if you like, while I fall in 
shdaid with composure, and sat coolly 
vio! to his laughter all the way to the 


as pt till the relay races that she saw 
Vither enormous fluffy skirts spread 
ully bout her, she had held court the 
 |ernoon under the Spanish oak, 
srir with the girls, flirting with the 
ee] z exceedingly successful and rather 
Wii Melie and Mose came tearing up 
da‘ling a grass snake on a stick, she 
sre delicately, deliciously. When Jus- 
lab.ately ignoring her) walked precari- 
acrs the fallen log, Ann Sibley buried 
e ier hands and declared she couldn’t 


ere he’s made it!”’ cried Garland Sims 
ng, “What a spunky little sister 
-g¢ Ann Sibley.” 

sou) never be so daring,” said Ann 

| 

| win all the girls, all but the very old- 
pp! off their shoes and stockings to 
in i cool creek water, Ann Sibley re- 
to’: tempted. “You all go on,” she 
g from Arthur Parthon to Angus 
Il just sit right here and watch.” 






icl| g carriage, saw vaguely the last of 
ayices being run on the beach below 
ncuddenly sat up straight. 

meie to meet you, Miss Ann Sibley,” 
Oeert, straight-faced. “‘Mr. Jacques 
i fm New Orleans, visiting at Tour- 


jue Favrot bowed deeply, smoathly. 
es. ted to Ann Sibley’s, were dark and 
d:)is narrow lips curved slightly. / 
ai) thought Ann Sibley. 
-cébrate your birthday, Miss Ann Sib- 
aidacques politely, “will you come and 
vitime?”’ 

\ 
he. was singing. Her head was spin- 
'ricon, thought Ann Sibley, my knees 
1 Sky to hold me up. But she managed 
lig ly, place her hand gently on Jacques’ 
sve managed, as they glided away, to 
Jc Bert a look of triumph. Laugh now, 
out. Just go on and laugh! 
ne shall we walk, sir?’’ she said, lean- 
| arm a little. “I warn you, I don’t 
t¢poil my slippers.” 
st pwn the creek a way. You'll see.” 
t » can’t stay for long. All the car- 
aroming now, for the picnic supper.” 
ju’ Favrot pressed Ann Sibley’s arm. 
iT,” he said thrillingly. 
st n! She would have followed him to 
Dr) ns and back, had he asked. To the 
ft| earth! But, as it happened, she only 
) ‘low him down the creek and up a 
ul''nd across to a mossy log. 
dyn,” invited Jacques Favrot, spread- 
Ss indkerchief. “‘Look, look yonder. 
inte them, but they can’t see us. Do 
re 
1S ley sat, she saw. Just ahead, the bank 
ld! y away, a sheer drop into Stony 

low, in the shallow water, Melie 
Mls were digging for something—a 





turtle?—and the relay racers, hot from their 
running, were splashing cold water on their 
faces. On the pebbly beach, little girls and their 
mothers were beginning to spread the food out 
on linen cloths; and—oh look!—there was 
mamma, talking to Joe Bert. She was asking 
him something, it seemed; she was frowning, 
shading her eyes, while Joe Bert pointed up 
the creek, down the creek, and finally shrugged 
his shoulders. 

Asking about me! Ann Sibley realized, de- 
lighted. She began to feel rather wicked. 
“There’s mamma,” she whispered, smiling 
daringly at Jacques, “‘but she’ll never in the 
world see me up here!” 


ES COVERED 


a new, down-deep-in-the-skin clean feeling 


“Ann Sibley,” said Jacques, sliding his arm 
around her, “‘you are the prettiest girl on this 
picnic. Did you know that?” 

“Why, sir, I don’t think ——” 

“Prettier than any girl in New Orleans,” 
Jacques said more confidently, and his arm 
tightened. 

“Oh please,” said Ann Sibley, beginning to 
be a little nervous, ‘‘oh please, don’t,’’ and she 
thought, panicky, Js he going to kiss me ? What 
shall I do? What would a lady do ? 

But she was too late; even as she rose she 
was caught, held tight, kissed—her crinolines 
crushed, her hat knocked off, breathless, 
smothered, and suddenly downright furious. 


This is a new, never-before kind of feeling. It could come only from a new, 


never-before kind of cleanser. Not from any soap . 


.. too drying. Not from any 


cream... too thick and slow and greasy. Not likely even from other liquid cleansers. 


Proot? New Jergens Deep Cleanser was preferred 2 to 1inarecent 
hidden-name test among hundreds of women. 


The tact is that this new Deep Cleanser, by the makers of Jergens Lotion, has 
up to 4 times as many cleansing ingredients as traditional cleansing creams . . . to 


help it search deeper for clogging dirt and make-up . . . 


to help you tissue them 


away more quickly, more gently, more thoroughly. 


And because every single cleansing ingredient in Jergens Deep Cleanser is 
also a recognized skin softener, it leaves your face softer, smoother, clearer. Agree 
. or double your money back. Just 39e and 69c plus tax. 
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“You let me go!”’ she cried, when she could 
speak. “You let me go this minute, do you 
hear?” and, stamping on his foot with all 
her weight, she began to shout, “Joe Bert! 
Mamma! Help me!” 

And when Joe Bert came crashing gallantly 
to her rescue, Ann Sibley (resembling anything 
but a lady and quite oblivious, in her fury, of 
the delighted faces turned up from the beach 
below) was pounding poor startled Jacques 
Favrot with her parasol and crying, “Now 
get, do you understand me? Get!” 

“Oh, Ann Sibley!” Joe Bert said, choking, 
helpless with laughter. ““Oh, Ann Sibley, you 
are the funniest girl!” 
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But Ann Sibley was not through yet. “Don’t 
you dare laugh, Joe Bert Allen,” she raged, 
turning on him with her parasol. And Joe 
Bert, whooping, fending her off, slipped, 
stumbled, and went tumbling headlong over 
the bank. There was a rattle of pebbies, a 
chorus of horrified gasps, a splash, and dead 
silence. Ann Sibley closed her eyes. 

Then came Justina’s excited voice. ““Do you 
know what you’ve done, Ann Sibley?” 

“Yes”? said Ann Sibley faintly. “‘I have 
killed Joe Bert.” 

“Not killed,’ said Joe Bert’s own healthy 
and accusing voice. ““But you have most cer- 
tainly broken my left arm.” 


“Just exactly like I broke Moxie May’s!” 
cried Justina triumphantly. 

Ann Sibley, like a little yellow leaf, turned 
round once and sank gently, fragilely, to the 
ground. 


“Ann Sib-lee-ee!”’ 

Down the dark empty hall, sweet and thin, 
inescapable. 

**Ann Sib-lee-ee!”’ 

Justina’s head poked around the door. 
“You'll have to go,” she whispered nervously. 
“You just know you do.” 

“Allright, | know it.”’ But she did not move. 
Still in the yellow dress, rumpled and muddy 
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as she had come from Stony Creek (missing 
the birthday cake, the fireworks, the hand 
held in the dark), Ann Sibley lay across the 
bed with her hands crossed like a corpse’s. 
Might as well be dead; she was certainly mis- 
erable enough. 

““Ann Sib-lee-ee!”’ 

“Come on, now, before mamma hears and 
wakes up.” 

Ann Sibley slid off the bed and went to her 
sister. Faithful Justina, pale and cold, was 
waiting to light her way with a candle. And 
the little boys too—halfway down the hall 
their door crept open, their round wide-eyed 
faces appeared. “Don’t cry, Ann Sibley,” 
comforted Melie. “Ill hold your hand,” 
offered Mose. Ann Sibley took it, warm and 
moist and squeezing. 

They went with her as far as the door, then 
she turned to them. ““Now you all go on back 
to bed. I can go in by myself.” 

“No,” said Justina. ‘““You went in with me, 
for Moxie May’s arm. I reckon I can go in for 
Joe Bert’s.” 

“But you don’t need to, Justina, because I’m 
not afraid.” 


And it was true. After all she’d been: 


through—all the torments of pride, vanity, 
fear, anger and then remorse—Ann Sibley felt 
a million years older and past all emotion. Let 
the French Doll do what she liked, Ann Sibley 
couldn’t be made one particle more miserable. 

““Go back now,” she said firmly. “I’m going 
in.” And did. 

At first she could see only the single candle 
burning on the mantelpiece. Then vague lumpy 
shapes began to loom out of the dark: the tall 
highboy, the heavy dressing table, the massive 
four-poster bed. And then, tap, tap! tap, tap! 
out from under the bed a little head came 
poking, the chalky face of the French Doll. 

“Ann Sibley.” 

“Yes, French Doll.” 

“Do you know why I called you?” 

“IT know.” She bowed her head and con- 
fessed. “I broke Joe Bert Allen’s left arm, 
pushed him off into the creek.” 

‘‘And more, oh, much more.” 

“Yes’m,” said Ann Sibley with a long, 
weary sigh. And, one by one, she began count- 
ing them off on her fingers, her sins. “I was 
mean to Justina, I ignored Joe Bert, I flirted 
most shamefully with the Parthon twins. 
Went off walking against my better judgment 
with that no-’count New Orleans boy; you 
might say I invited him to kiss me. Then when 
he did, I trod on his instep.” 

A low choked sound came from beneath 
the bed—what might have been a cough. 

“But he deserved it!’ cried Ann Sibley. 

“You lost your temper,” reproved the 
French Doll. ““You were most unladylike 


"| think they just don’t know what to do with us any more.” 
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altogether, Ann Sibley, and broke yo lene 
promise to me.” 

“Yes, French Doll,” said Ann Sib a 
ing her head again. 

“Now you must be punished. You t 
me back your grown-up airs and a 

“I give them,” said Ann Sibley, “I}}. 

“Your yellow party dress with t 
ruffles.”” 

Ann Sibley undid all the buttons, \fy 
long tedious row, till the yellow dregs fr 
her shoulders and rustled to the & 
stood in her petticoats, shivering, |) 

“Your gold shoes meant for dand!’ 

First the right slipper and then the 
Sibley stood barefoot, sadly waitin 

*“Now let your hair down.” 

Dark and heavy it came down the 
shoulders, familiar, warm and com{\. 

“And now that I have taken aw 
give back,” said the French Doll 
waving white hands were still, and 
to Ann Sibley, sounded caught s 
between tears and laughter. “I give |F 
your brothers and your sister as pl 
give you back your fishing pole, 
colored saddle horse, your ——” 

“Mamma,” said Ann Sibley. 


ri 


4 


| 


An mamma came creeping out fri jin) 
the bed, her eyes gleaming shiny in t! |i 
glow, the silly limp French Doll 
loose on her hand. Nothing, purely ating 
nothing but a pillow slip tied in th 
with chimney-soot eyes. “Ann Sibley jg; 
too smart for your own good,” said) Ii 
in her own voice. 

““Mamma, I knew. I reckon I k} qj 
morning, when the French Doll saic} 
actly the things you would say,” 
Sibley. ““But oh, mamma, I didn’t 
hurt Joe Bert, I had no intention 
at once she went all weak and crying) 
mother’s arms holding her. 

“Honey, honey,” said mamma, “¥ 
are ready for love, you will knoy 
won’t need to ask any old French D 
hush, hush, Ann Sibley. Take your g 
and hang it in the closet, and go tos! 
tomorrow you can get on the dunk 
ride cross the fields and take poor J 
branch of honeysuckle.” 

“JT will,’ said Ann Sibley, ro 
soothed and sleepy. ““The same brani 
and Mose brought me, for my birthd 
the banks of Stony Creek.” 


And that night, the wind blew in 
jasmine so full and fresh that An 
dreamed Stony Creek was flowing 
through her bedroom after all—coe 
and singing of the long summer. 
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MR COLD? ACHING MUSCLES? MORNING HEADACHE? HOUSEWORK FATIGUE? 





al time—WITHOUT STOMACH UPSET! ACHING MUSCLES? FEEL BETTER FAST—Summer sports are fun, but if you 





R:OLD? FEEL BETTER FAST— To aia summer colds, ont sit on the ground when it’s damp. 
catch cold, take Bayer Aspirin right away. It relieves painful cold discomborts quickly and reduces 
ad this same high-quality aspirin is s available i in children’s size—with a flavor youngsters like! 


NRK FATIGUE? FEEL BETTER FAST—Don’t think that the tired, headachy feeling that often 
dy’s housework has to oa your evening. Just take Bayer Aspirin to relieve your headac Hee ..sitdown 
“nutes...put your feet up...and Be iae In short order, the hours ahead will become pleasant hours. 





play too hard, you're likely to pay for it with aching muscles. To get the fast relief 
you want—the safe relief you need—take Bayer Aes And reme Sohed Bayer Aspirin 
relieves backache, neuritic and neuralgic pain just as quickly and safely! 





MORNING HEADACHE? FEEL BETTER FAST— When 
one of those dull, morning headaches makes you wish you 
could go back to bed instead of going to work, take two Bayer 
Aspirin tablets right away eae even before you’ve finished 
showering, you iT probably be facing the day with a smile! 


Why Bayer Aspirin 
Makes You Feel Better Fast! 


e Just drop a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet in a glass of water and 
watch what it does there. 
You'll see that it starts disin- 
tegrating instantly! And the 
same thing happens in your stomach. 


That’s one reason why Bayer Aspirin 


brings you fast relief! 
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Another national pie champion 
uses Armour Star Lard 


Annette Hunt, 17-year-old high school senior, from Indianapolis, 
Indiana, is the winner of the 24th Annual National Cherry Pie 


Baking Contest. 


Miss Hunt explains her success as a pie baker this way: “I 
always mix pastry with a blender to keep it flaky; use frozen, un- 


cooked cherries for the filling. But the 
any pie is a richly flavored, flaky, tender 
I’ve learned to use the right shortening. 
is Armour Star Lard! It’s always easy 
sweet. And, it needs no refrigeration.” 


most important part of 
piecrust. To assure this, 
And the right shortening 
to handle; always stays 


If you want to make the best pie ever — why don’t you try 


Armour Star Lard, too? 
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“Take it from the old 
Red-head, you can make 
hamburger tastier in three 
shakes’”’, says Arthur. ‘Yep, a 
few liberal shakes of Ac’cent 


will bring out all the rich 
meat flavor.” 


Ac’cent is the famous brand 
name for pure monosodium 
glutamate—well-known for 
its wonderful effect on 
natural flavors. By the time 
foods reach your kitchen, 
they’ve lost some of that 
good fresh taste. Ac’cent 
restores it naturally...adds 
no other flavor. Your meats, 
vegetables, poultry, seafood, 
soups, gravies, salads all 
taste extra-special, and you 
get all the credit! Use Ac’cent 
when you use salt— 
it’s that easy. 

Enjoy really flavorful 
hamburger...get Ac’cent 
in the red package with 
handy pourer top, at any 
food store. 


Available in U.S. and Canada. 


... the secret of better cooking! 
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THE CENTER OF INTEREST IN THE FAMILY’S DAILY LIF 


IS THE KITCHEN. HERE ARE SOME OF THE JEW 1 
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AUNT MAY’S GREEN-TOMATO PICKLES 


X A chapter 


out of Peggy Wood’s 


forthcoming cookbook. 


© 1956 by Peggy Wood 





































By PEGGY | 


The modern homemaker is not ¢ 
days on end to canning, pickling ¢ 
And why should she ? Still, there 
would love to know how to 
touch’? to their tables. I get gre| 
from gathering the fruits and 
our country home and brewing 
serves. (And all these are to be hai) 
kets.) There is great activity on 
The products are labeled, tied w 
bons and nested in baskets for Chris 


Seed and cut) 
green peppe 
red peppers. | 
dium onions| 
tables medi 
put through | 
; 
using coarse ole 
boiling water over the 
cover. Let stand 10 minutes 
vegetables in large kettle. Add 
vinegar, 2 cups sugar and 2 tab 
Mix well. Bring to a boil and si 
utes. Pour into hot jars. Seal. Mé 


Slice enough fresh green tomato 
gallons—about 15 pounds. Z| 
cup salt through the layers of to 

are arranged in a large bowl or 
Allow to stand overnight. Next m} 
and pour 2 quarts boiling water ¥ 
spoon powdered alum over the t\} 
let stand 20 minutes. Drain. Pour} 
vinegar into an enamel or stainles)} 
Add 5 cups sugar and boil togethe 
bag containing about 2 sticks cint 
handful of cloves. Boil together fe 
utes. Pour over the tomatoes and Ie) 
night. Next morning, pour off sirt 
to a boil. Pour over the tomato 
morning leave sirup on tomatoes, 
kettle. Cook until tomatoes are) 
Fill hot jars with tomatoes. Boil 
until quite thick, pour over fruit t 
and seal. Spice bag should be k 
at all times, but removed just 
are put into jars. Makes 8 pints. 
















£3 Ips fresh cranberries and | cup diced 
le until tender in 114 cups water. 
fr-s and juices through a strainer to re- 
-sns. Then to this add the juice and 
d id of 1 lemon, 1 cup canned crushed 
pr and 3 cups sugar. Mix thoroughly 
de) kettle. Bring rapidly to a boil and 
oiling. Stir constantly until the jam 
ne thick and clear. Pour into hot jars. 
Mxes four 8-ounce jars. 


ir core 9 fresh pears. Chop fine or put 
gl ood grinder, using fine blade. There 
d\> 5 cups of pear. Put in a large kettle. 
| ip canned crushed pineapple. Add 5 
sur, the juice and grated rind of | lime 
Hlespoon powdered ginger. Bring to a 
Cok jam over low heat for 35-40 min- 
sting constantly until fruit is clear and 
|| thick. Pour into hot jars and seal. 
‘S| pints. 


tharts thinly sliced cu- 

e with 8 large 

mions, peeled and 

Teed. Sprinkle with 1% 

< and 2 quarts cracked 

Gr with a weighted lid for 

‘» hours. Drain thoroughly. 

‘jell with cold water and place in 

{ he Add 5 cups sugar, 5 cups cider 
| 14% teaspoons turmeric, 1 teaspooi: 

hea and 2 tablespoons mustard seed 
most to a boil, stirring often, but do 
Ww to boil. Pack the pickles into hot 
seal. Makes 8 pints. 
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will change your tone when you speak of him, 
Catt Ashley, she thought, but aloud she only 
said, “I will wish to see them all presently. Tell 
Cecil to gather them together—Parry and 
Knollys—and Hunsdon—and Paget” Her 
voice trailed off. ““Not now—but presently.” 

“Aye—presently. But sleep now, Bess.” 
Ashley waited, her hand on the door. She 
thought she heard a sigh, but no further 
words came from the great bed. She let her- 
self out quietly. 

A burning log in the fireplace fell in two 
and a bright flame shot up. The excitement 
within Elizabeth leaped up with it. She sat up 
and drew her knees against her, and wrapped 
her arms about them. The blood was tingling 
in her fingers. She stared at the fire and it was 
reflected in her eyes as though it burned within 
her. She still could not believe that the thing 
she had lived for, almost died for, was at last 
hers. Mary was dead, and she was queen. 


Mrs. Pirto combed the last curl of Amy 
Robsart Dudley’s lovely head, and pinned it 
into place. ‘“‘There, my love,” she said. “Go 
sit you by the fire. We’ll have a sip of wine to 
warm us, just us two.” 

Amy smiled, and dropped down into the 
big chair with the high back, her pale yellow 
gown billowing about her. Pirto repressed a 
sigh that so much loveliness should waste 
away alone in this great drafty house. Two 
great blue eyes looked back at her, framed ina 
mist of curls that never needed more than a 
twist of the comb to make them perfect. The 
color came and went beneath cheeks smooth 
as a pink sea shell, and the lips curved in a 
sweet bow. 

The wind made a high whine as it rounded 
the corners of Cumnor Hall, and somewhere 
below a door banged shut. It had a hollow 
sound, echoing along the cold stone corridors. 
Pirto shivered, and poured out two glasses of 
wine from a decanter. She left one on the table 
and handed the other to Amy. Then, though 
it was not yet quite dusk, she held a taper to 
the flame in the fire, and turned to light the 
candles. 

But as her hand reached out, she stopped it 
in mid-air. She heard feet running up the long 
stair that led to the upper gallery. 

Lady Amy’s half brother, John Appleyard, 
burst into the room, his eyes burning. “Amy,” 
he said. “‘Are you here?” 

She rose to face him, the knuckles of her 
hands showing white as she grasped the wine- 
glass. 

“News!” he shouted. “News, my little 
sister—news! News!” 

Amy’s breath stopped short in her throat. 
“Ts it Robert?” she gasped, her heart pound- 
ing. 

“Robert!” John Appleyard threw back his 
head and his laugh rocked through the room 
from wall to wall. Then he checked it, mo- 
mentarily solemn, and swept her a deep bow. 
“No, it is not Robert, my dear Lady Amy 
Dudley! It is not your husband; though it does 
affect him as it does you and me and all of us 
in England and throughout the world!’ He 
paused, then standing straight, his eyes two 
flames, said, ““The queen is dead!” 


Any’s fingers bit into the stem of her glass, 
but she said nothing. Two brilliant spots of 
color burned in her cheeks and then went out, 
leaving it white. 

“The queen is dead!’ his voice repeated. 
*“Queen Mary Tudor’s dead! Elizabeth . . . is 
queen!” 

There was a moment’s silence—and then a 
clear crack, as the stem of the wineglass in 
Amy Dudley’s hand broke, and red wine 
spilled from the bowl and splashed against the 
lovely yellow gown. Pirto was upon her in a 
rush, mopping and patting. But the wine ran 
in a red stream all down to the hem. The Lady 
Amy’s eyes brimmed over; she put her lovely 


golden head down on Mrs. Pirto’s shoulder, 

and gave up completely to muffled sobbing. 

Pirto smoothed her curls and patted her. 
“Now, now—there—dear heart—you must 


not weep. The queen was ill, poor lady. Twas 
best for her to go at last to her eternal rest. 
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Death comes to all; and while we have lost us 
a queen, we have another now—better for 
all of us.” 

But Amy neither answered nor looked at 
her. 

Mrs. Pirto knelt beside her and took the 
small white hands in her own capable ones. 
“Ts it for this you weep, dear heart—for the 
poor queen gone to God?” 

Amy shook her head. 

“What then? Tell Pirto,” the older woman 
urged, gently rubbing the little cold hands. 
“Ts it because Elizabeth is queen?” Again Amy 
shook her head. ‘“‘Is it for your lord, then— 
is it for Robert?” 

At this Amy raised her head and looked at 
Pirto—and fresh tears followed the damp path 
down her cheeks, and she caught her breath 
and shook her head. ‘‘No,’’ she sobbed. 
“°Twas such a lovely gown, and now it is all 
spoilt.” 


“Earrings! Emerald earrings!’’ Thomas 
Parry was muttering to himself as he hurried 
along the gallery toward Elizabeth’s chambers. 
Women! What would they think of next to 
put upon his shoulders? He had enough! 
What matter what Elizabeth wore for jewels 
on her way to London, as long as she got 
there? There were few enough left in the 
strongbox now. She should know that. One 
by one they had gone, during these last years, 
to eke out the meager funds on which he was 
supposed to keep her house. 

The air in the gallery was cold and damp 
after the thick heat of the hall below. Thomas 
knew suddenly that he was hungry. He had 
been too busy all day, sending for more and 
more provisions to feed the gathering court 
to think of himself. He was hungry and he was 
cross. He would be glad when they went to 
London and took up residence in Whitehall. 
There the burden of her new young Majesty’s 
household would rest no longer on himself 
alone. 

There was a quiet feeling of contentment 
up here, that was good after the confusion 
below. Perhaps he could find an excuse to 
stay here for a bit. Every moment he spent 
below brought fresh problems. Now, to add to 
everything else, the Spanish ambassador had 
arrived, and there was no more meat in the 
kitchens. 

He had reached the reception chamber now, 
and the noise below seemed far away. Three 
steps led to a small balcony, and the door to 


Elizabeth’s bedchamber. He started up them. 

Catherine Ashley opened the door and 
came out. 

“What’s all this about earrings?” Parry’s 
voice started to boom out. But Ashley laid 
her finger on her lips and hurried to him. 

“Hush,” she said. ““She does not want them 
now.” 

“Does not want them! Why, just this mo- 
ment Blanche came to me below, demanding 
them.” 

“T know. I know. Peace, Thomas—it is no 
matter. She’s sleeping.” 

“And would I could do the same,’ 

Parry. ‘““The Count de Feria is here.” 
. Ashley raised her eyebrows and shrugged. 
“So! Spain itself is come to Hatfield! King 
Philip wastes no time! Does he know already 
that Queen Mary’s dead?” 

**He’s had his vultures flying over England 
waiting for it,’ Parry muttered. “‘Feria’s had 
his instructions for the past month.” 

“Aye,” Ashley nodded. 

“T must go back and see to his dinner.” 

“Oh, stuff!’ Ashley snorted. ““Who is with 
him?” 

= Cecile 

“‘Well then.’’ There was an everyday prac- 
ticality about her tone that made his old face 
crinkle into a smile. The tension in his body 
eased. 

“Aye,” he sighed, gave in, and dropped into 
the chair opposite her. 

For a moment there was silence in the room. 
These two old watchdogs of her young, her 
very gracious young Majesty had no need of 
words. They had shared the years when their 
allegiance to King Henry’s daughter had not 
been an easy thing. To them, Elizabeth was 
still only the child they had known since she 
had been cast out by her father’s changing 
favor—through her brother’s brief years on 
the throne, and through the hard unbalanced 
years of Mary’s reign. If asked, they could not 
have told what they felt. Love for a child is 
not a thing to be defined. But love was what 
they felt for Elizabeth—and queen though she 
was now, she would always be a child to them, 
as surely as though they had brought her forth 
out of their flesh and blood. But now, for this 
moment, each was conscious only of the set- 
tling of his own framework into a delicious 
state of warmth and relaxation. 

Such a condition of blessedness, however, 
was not long to last. For a young man hurried 
into the room. 


’ 


said 





"I met him on the beach this summer, but he’s faded a lot since then.” 
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““Parry—there is no more wir 
Carew loudly. 

Ashley glared at him. “Hus 
with a look toward the upper } 
sleeping.” 

Carew followed her glance an 
voice. “So be it,”’ he said. “But } 
alter the fact that they are ez | 
wine below, and there is none 
broken open the last keg.” 

“Do I not know it? I have req) 
to be found in the whole country, 
no more wine to be had.” Parry’ 


grumble. 
“Ashley ——”’ Elizabeth’s voi 

from above. 

““Now see what you have don¢ 
ley, and rose heavily to her feet, 

Peter watched her with a qui 
When the door had closed bel 
laughed. *“‘Now that Elizabeth’s d 
Ashley will be more of the drag 
was before.” 

“Leave her be, Peter. You d) 
what it has been in this house fo) 

“T know what it was outside of 
you who have been here with F 
not the only ones who have bee! 

“Well, she is queen now. 
matters. So put away your tempe 
your sword. I pray now only that 
peace.” | 

“You may well pray for pea 
Parry. There’s a division of fa 
room below.” 

“You young men!” There wa 
in Parry’s kindly old eyes. He fro 
are too quick to quarrel. They'll z 
with her now!” 

“Why not—she’s queen!” 

“She’s a woman! Aye—they'll 
the walls to lay siege to her heart 
time too. For all the life she’s lec 
as well have been shut up in 
convent. ’Tis most unnatural. We 
be an end to that, God bless 
having the pick of the crowne 
Europe to choose from” 

“Perhaps—so that her eyes s 
short,’ Peter muttered sullenly. 

“‘What’s that?” Parry looked 
but Peter would not meet his ey¢ 
gossip,” muttered Parry under his 

“Ts it?” Peter narrowed his e' 
there is one of us here and now, | 
ting his cap to be king.” . 

“God be with you if she hears yj 
Peter.” | 

“T said nothing that could not . 
I am not the only one who has ob 
Dudley looking on this day as the 
his own!” 

“Rob Dudley is married alread} 

Peter laughed. ‘‘What’s a wife 
in these times?” 

Parry straightened himself in 
“What kind of creatures are y 
scarcely queen before you set upo 
pack of dogs. She is not to be talk 
such a manner.” 

“What have I said?”’ Peter prot 

“Enough,” said Parry. “Say ne 
member this only, Peter Carew. 
beth does bestow her hand, it will t 
without blame nor blemish—in w 
pride, each man of us, and to whe 
bear an heir worthy of her.” 

“That may be what we hope fot 
less * But Peter stopped, f 
above had opened, and Ashley cé 
the landing. 

“Peter, go fetch Cecil. You al 
others. Her Majesty will hold au¢ 
her lords.” 

There was an air of anticipation 
as the lords entered. Cecil went to W 
waited at the foot of the steps, wit 
side her. He spoke quietly to her. 

“Will she receive us now?” 

“Tf you are all assembled.” 

“All that she sent for.”’ He stat) 
steps. 


| 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132 

“Wait,” said Parry. “I do not see Lord 
Robert.” 

Cecil looked coolly about the room. “‘Nor 
do I,” he said, ‘‘since he is not here.” 

*‘Where is he?” 

“T know not.” 

“She will not be pleased not to have him 
here.” 

Cecil hesitated. He was well aware of how 
deep the roots of the friendship between 
Elizabeth and Robert were. Elizabeth and her 
brother Edward had played, as children, in 
the gardens of Catherine Parr’s house in 
Chelsea, and Robert had been sent from his 


father’s house close by, to be a playmate for 
them. This early relationship had been 
strongly cemented during Elizabeth’s and 
Robert’s coincidental imprisonment in the 
Tower. Nevertheless, he was married to Amy. 

Cecil shrugged. “I do not think we need 
pause in affairs of state to wait for Robert 
Dudley.” 

The upper door opened; Cecil waited a 
moment, and then stepped to the balustrade. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “Her “Majesty— 
Elizabeth of England!” 

He turned and bowed toward the door. All 
eyes were upon it. And then. . . Elizabeth 
stepped forward. 


It was impossible to look at her without a 
catch in the throat. Every man was aware of 
the excitement within her and within himself, 
as he stood and looked at this girl, her eyes 
shining. Here stood the last living issue of King 
Henry’s English unions, daughter of her who 
had once been plain Nan Bullen, a butcher’s 
granddaughter. England knew Elizabeth for 
what she was—a princess born to royalty, but 
of and for the people. 

She moved to the head of the stairs and 
stood surveying the room below her. The 
seriousness of her young face broke into a 
smile, and at that the moment of silence was 
gone. Each man knelt before her, and mur- 
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murs of “Your Majesty” filled thi. 
the eyes of every man were liftd)y 
and through the room there 
contagion, each in his own wa 
significance of the moment. 
For here before her was her 
small group of men, opposed in 
action, one to the other. She kn 
watching her, measuring and jud 
did not need to examine the face 
declared admirers. But those 
cepting her on tolerance, she of 
fully. Here and there faces of i 
known for open enemies stood ¢ 
She wondered if they could 
ing of her heart, and had an j 
her hands to it. But such a gestuy 
her. Instead she took a breath ti 
no words came. She swallowed, J 
voice low and quiet, she said sin 
“*My lords, I welcome you with} 
Gentlemen—stand up.” 
The quiver of apprehension th} 
through her on first entering the r) 
It was as though she had stepped 
floating on uncertain waters to { 
“This is a goodly company ga ' 
she continued. “‘Are they all her 
“Yes, your Majesty.” 
“No, surely not. We are n 
Where is Lord Robert?” 
“Which Robert, your Maijes 
tone did not change. 
“Which Robert?” Elizabeth) 
lifted a fraction of an inch. But st 
give Cecil the satisfaction of nar 
would have thought he would 
knew I desired him so.” 
Ashley stepped forward. “Lord 
out from the house, your Majest 
“Indeed,” she said calmly. “W) 
ter.” And she turned to the 
“My lords, the laws of nature r 
sorrow for my sister. The burd 
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fallen upon me is great. Yet | 
creature, ordained to obey His a 
and I will yield thereto. But lam 
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only—and so I shall desire you 
to be assistant to me. I mean to ¢ 
actions by good advice and cc 
therefore I shall require your se 
the preservation of me and th 
wealth.” | 

There was a noise at the door. ) 
be heard, raised in argument. Sh 
Parry. 

“‘Surely I may address my lords 
turbance.” 

Parry hurried to the door, all 
him. As he opened it, Robert D 
into the room. 

The full high winds of all ou 
still upon him. Every other man i) 
company was dwarfed beside him! 
the excitement of his errand accon 
had come leaping up the stairs 
and found . . . a closed door acros: 
the lowered halberd of the guard. 
meant nothing to him at this n 
fury at being so brooked was over} 


Yer now, halted by the array 0 
before him, he was forced to s 
looked at none of them. He was 
match for any of them, and did 
give them a glance. He had eyes 01 
Elizabeth. 
“So! It is you!”’ she said. Her tot 
but her eyes were fire and belied i 
The flame red of her hair was) 
beside the blackness of his. Het 
forehead was mirrored in his, as ¥ 
face, high cheekbones and fine 
Try as they might, the feeling be 
could not be denied or hidden. It 
the air. The anger in his face di 
went straight to her and knelt 
“Your Majesty.” 
Her heart turned over. But sh 
neither him nor any other in the 
it. She kept her voice from sho 
making it cold and strident. “P. 
door, and let no more come ba 
Then she turned to Robert. “I a 
Lord Robert,” she said evenly, 
were not here when I did call a co 
“Your Majesty ——”’ he start 
but she cut him off. 
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tter Tis only the beginning of my 
had/jut thought to have my most 
ab¢: me... . Stand up.” 
0, If his head was high, refusing 


i sling,” she continued, “for my 
d adce, I shall appoint my offices 
hercand . . . certain others. And 
J jill not appoint” —she looked 
‘abit the room—‘“‘let them not 
anvlisability in them, but rather 
ide}oo many make more discord 
coisel. And of my good will you 
u 

a ectancy throughout the room 
Helvoice continued. “There are 
yng pu who have held office, whom 
sonwue in them. My good Parry 
Jlersontinuing to serve as he has 
{| i/he past.” ; 

{ajy.” Parry inclined his head. 
rth. office which I hold foremost 
ed |)” —her voice rose—‘‘next to 
adjer to it, competent to carry 
sd shes for the good of my king- 
close him who has been most 


secHer eyes moved from gentle- 
tle ‘n, and came to rest on Robert. 
| | moyed a barely perceptible 
d |r, waiting. But she turned— 
ha, on Cecil's shoulder. 

1 i . Her voice rang out clearly. 
thlugh all the hardships of my 
rs,ou have advised me well, I 
vis arge: that you shall be of my 
ciland content yourself to take 
ned my realm.” 

elt!2fore her. 

delent I have of you,” she said: 
viljot be corrupted by any manner 
id/at you will be faithful to the 
th’ without respect of my private 
villive me that counsel that you 
Ad if you shall know anything 
| declared unto me of secrecy, 
hd it to myself only, and assure 
vil’ ot fail to keep silence therein.” 
ec p now at those about her. 

r ( rest” —she smiled—‘“‘we shall 
orderation, and shortly appoint 
ouve think best. And now I give 
fo... . lomorrow we will move 
. | 

ovi, with murmurs of “Your 
a moved off toward the door. 
t gered. He could not speak to 
frit of them without leave. Surely 
sp k to him. But she said nothing. 
tz ed after them. When he was al- 
= (or, her voice rang out. , 
vy 

edi) 

s| commanded. 

djill until the room was empty. 
dir closed. The silence between 
a ilid thing. Still he said nothing, 
a looked at her and waited for 


‘nothing to say?” she asked at 
| 

alyour Majesty?” There was a 

his on the formal address. 

nic snapped. She could have 

s ve. He had hurt her, and there- 

usqurt him. “Your whereabouts!” 

he words out at him. “‘Where 

lbw could you choose not to be 

I) d bid my lords assemble?” 

olocation was called suddenly, 

S| I was not here.” 

¢ ‘ack to wherever you were and 

iu have no more respect for your 

© emper was rising. 

wild be little use in my returning 

las, having finished what I was 

O 

© than she could take. Her temper 

i /hat have you finished—at Cum- 


ofall?” 

y) give me no explanation, but 
Cidge for myself, it must be so.” 
hj should I be doing in that house, 
he is here?” 

n there?’ 


“Your wife!” 

Robert could hardly believe his ears. She 
was jealous! And of Amy! It was not possible. 
He wanted to laugh. But Elizabeth had hurt 
him, too, and he did not intend to let her off 
so easily. 

“TI do believe so,” he said calmly. 

“And she did send for you—the little lady 
Amy—who holds you by a cord stronger than 
that which binds you to your queen! And 
when she twitches it, you must run to her!” 

“She did not send for me. She would not 
dare.” 

“Dare not?” Her voice rose. “‘I know these 
little women with their soft hands and voices. 


‘Dare not’ are words not in their understand- 
ing.” 

“Then you do not know Amy any better 
than you seem to know me.” 

“Nor do I choose to know Amy,” she said 
sullenly. ‘“‘Do you deny you were there?” 

“How could I be,”’ he said patiently, ““when 
I was on an errand for the crown?” 

“TI sent you on no errand.” 

“Nevertheless, it was on queen’s business 
I was gone.” 

“‘What business?” she demanded. 

But he did not answer. She waited im- 
patiently. But his stubbornness matched her 
own. He waited too. 
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“Why will you not answer me?” she burst 
out at last. 

“When you do ask it of me as though I 
were a man, I will. I am no schoolboy to be 
kept behind for reprimand.” 

“Then go, and do not answer.” 

He bowed, and with a “Your Majesty” 
turned to obey. 

‘Robert !” 

He turned and looked straight into her 


eyes. 

“Why were you not here when I wanted 
you?” The petulant child was gone from her 
voice. 

“Is this the queen who asks?” 
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“Swear you were not with her.’ Her eyes 
pleaded with him. 

“‘There’s no need for swearing. I was not 
with her.” 

“Well then—tell me.” 

“Which woman are you now: Elizabeth— 
or Bess?” 

“Oh, Rob! Go to!” Half ashamed to let 
the smile break out on her lips, still she was 
unable to keep it back. The stiffness vanished, 
and she said simply, “‘I ask it.” 

“Then I will tell you, Bess.’’ He was beside 
her now. “Do you remember once I said we 
two would ride horses on the free roads of 
England—together?” 


“‘In the Tower!”’ Indeed she did remember. 
Her tone was breathless. 

‘““Aye—when we two were prisoners there. 
I said you would live by your wit to see this 
day.” 

“Aye.” 

““And so you have!’ His voice was a mixture 
of love and pride. ‘‘And do you remember two 
short days ago,” he went on, “you said, “Get 
me a white horse, Robert, and for yourself a 
black—for you shall ride behind me’?” 

She nodded. 

“Then go look from the window,” he told 
her. ““They’re in the yard below—two of the 
best in England.” 
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Instantly she became the girl he had known 
even before the Tower—the rebel tomboy who 
had raced him along the country roads of 
Chelsea—the girl who had declared no one 
could ride a horse better than she. 

She turned now and ran up the steps to the 
window that overlooked the courtyard. Be- 
low her, lit by flares, was a white mare, quiver- 
ing under the expert hands of the young 
groom who held her. The graceful neck 
curved upward. The white mane tossed 
proudly. The skin gleamed in the torchlight 
like pure white silk. 

“Oh, Rob—Rob—where did you find her?” 
Elizabeth turned, radiant—her anger dis- 
solved. 

“Do you not know that everything that 
breathes in England now is yours?” he asked. 
“The very earth does love you.” 

“And you?” ; 

He took a step toward her, and in a rush 
she was down the steps and into his arms. 
After a moment she said: 

“This is too much of happiness to hold.” 

“No,” he answered. “It is only that you 
have had so little. This was meant to be from 
the beginning, and shall be now—forever.”” 

“Have I the strength?” 

“For what?” 

“To hold this happiness!” 

For answer, he drew her close and kissed 
her. At last she threw back her head and 
laughed. 

“Oh, Rob! If this is what it is to be a woman, 
I can hold armies of my enemies powerless 
with my heart.” 

““No words, my Bess, we need none.” His 
arms were tight around 
her. Te & 

“T was angry with you.” NONI 

“You have been angry 
before.” 

“I wanted you here be- 
side me when I faced them 
for the first time.” 

““And when you gave out 
offices?’ He looked at her 
quizzically. 

““Aye—so I could bestow 
the best on those I love best.”” 

‘**And you have done so!’ Robert told her. 

*““No—only Cecil,’ she answered. 

“So IT heard.” 

“Rob,” she said hastily, ““he is my coun- 
selor—my hand—my right hand, the one 
that guides the scepter. But you—I have an- 
other hand for you: the one nearest my 
heart.” 

“‘T need no honors, Bess, if I have you.” 

“But you shall have honors nonetheless, as 
do become you. First, for an office: Master of 
my Horse—to supply me and my house, the 
army and the court. As you did impoverish 
yourself for me when I was poor, so shall you 
be replenished.” 

“T thank your Majesty,” he said gravely. 

She reached up and put her finger on his 
lips. “I like “Bess’ better,” she said softly. 
“Keep you that salutation for a cloak to be 
worn between us and them when we are in 
public.” 


straw used 


be broken. 


Win that she laid her head on his shoulder, 
feeling the full warmth of his strong young 
body, breathing in the richness of his strong 
young love. All the hatred that had been so 
much a part of her life was wiped away when 
she was with him. The ache, the emptiness 
was banished, not with bitterness but with a 
sweetness that promised fulfillment. She 
closed her eyes, and her mouth sought his. 
It must be like this always, she thought. 

There was a sound at the door. She stepped 
back from Rob’s arms. 

“Who is it?” 

“Cecil, your Majesty.” 

She sighed, and called for him to enter. 
The door opened and the magic ended. She 
was no longer Bess. She was the queen again. 

“What is it, Cecil?” 

“Your Majesty—the Count de Feria is 
here.” 

“Feria?” 

“The Spanish ambassador, your Majesty.” 

She stood very still. Her shoulders and neck 
became stiff. ““What does he want?” 

“To pay you his respects.” 

“Why?” 
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“In his capacity as representa) | 
you greetings from your brothe 
“Take him below and feed hj 
was rough. She started for the s 
“Your Majesty—he has pres/) 
You cannot turn him out.” 
“Lam the queen, Cecil, and I; 
what does not please me. This r 
ing for me, here, at this time. 
“He has brought you the ¢ 
She wheeled around, 5 
do not believe you.” 
“He requested the honor, a 
obeisance to you.” 


fy 


F.. a moment she could 
Then she exploded. “Re 
God’s blood! Requested 
own hands that which is | 
Does he not know what I ha 

“Your Majesty—it is beca 
to do you honor.” 

“By daring to bestow on 
mine! Take the jewels from hir 
him.” ‘ 

“Elizabeth—Feria is Spain | 
You cannot belittle him.” | 

“Am I to be taught by you, W 

“Did you not say so?” 

‘| __” She stopped. The wi 
spoken to him only a few mi 
echoed in her ears. She looked at 
serious eyes looked directly bac 
Mists of red rage in front of he 
and went out, leaving a void of 
their place. “Aye, sol did.” | 

“Tt is a small matter to receive fi 

“Aye.” Hei 


know | th 
Robert’s 
her, but h 

“Truly 
mit him, 
Tis for ar 

“Very v 
said. Wha’ 
had trou 
Cecil to | 
bowed an¢ 

“Does Philip know alrea 
Robert’s voice was harsh. 

She shook her head. She ¢ 
herself to answer. He put his f 
arm and felt it trembling. 

“Take nothing from him. 
vehemently. ‘“You need not n 
her arm quickly and steppe 
entered, and with him the 

Feria was a dwarfish, swa 
not love England. He was not st 
beth. The rebels and reform 
gathering at her standards no 
He could only hope that she ce 
as Philip wished. But the young 
said to have the will of a man. Th 
to be an unbecoming quality ina¥ 
a dangerous one if that woman 
Still—she was a woman, and all w 
be ruled by flattery if not by 
was a ripe plum, and he was th 
it into Philip’s hand. 

He carried two caskets as 
room. He took in the figure of 
queen quickly, and thought 
scrawny redhead. There was not 
feared here, he thought. He bowee 

“Your Majesty.” 

Elizabeth caught the oily obseq 
his tone, and she clenched her tee 
But she smiled. With the smile, she 
was able to breathe easier. | 

“T am much moved to bring you 
felicitations.” 

“TI am moved,” she said steadily 
should take thought of me in his g 
dead wife.” 

“Are you not his sister—also bet 

“T think we grieve equally, King 
I—for Mary.” 

“And may his love comfort yo 
sorrow.” 

“He must not concern himself 
me. For I am much comforted alre 
love of my friends—of my people. 

‘And in this—King Philip himsel 
comfort,” he continued fatuously. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 13 
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| 3 wonderful ways for you to beat the heat 
with extra-refreshing Del Monte’ Pineapple 


Never too tart, never too sweet—that’s why all styles of DEL MonTe Pineapple taste so specially cool. 
Have Tropic Tuna Salad, for instance —with tender, juicy Sliced Pineapple, the new DEL Monte Tuna and bright 


tomato wedges. Or treat your thirst to a South Seas Float — frosty Det Monte Brand Pineapple Juice decked out 





with a scoop of ice cream and luscious Chunks or Tidbits. And oh, how popular you’ll be for Golden Banana Split, 
when you spoon refreshing Crushed on top! You'll find any summer day cooler with Det Monte Pineapple — 


it’s all pedigreed fruit picked only when natural tropic tartness and sweetness are in perfect balance. Try it! 
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Colors shown above: Capri Blue and White Tweed. Brown Kencove Wall Base. 
Capri Blue KenFlor on Countertops. 


The loveliest floor 
is easiest to clean 


Unsurpassed in fine floor elegance, beautiful KenRoyal vinyl comes in 
“crown-jewel”’ colors ideal for your proudest rooms. It’s glowing, grease- 
proof, wearproof vinyl from the satin-smooth top clear through to the 
back of each rugged tile! You’ll love its extra-resilient, step-comforting 
beauty ; its exclusive glare-free luxury finish; its easy-to-care-for loveliness 
that stays fresh, new looking for years. Remember, grease, dirt, grime 
wipe right off this non-porous vinyl. See KenRoyal now at your Kentile 
Dealer’s. He’s listed under Floors in your Classified Phone Book. 





It costs less than you'd dream to self-install your own 
KenRoyal vinyl floors . . . an average 8' x 10! floor 
an economical Standard Gauge KenRoyal costs ap- 
proximately $46.25. 


KENROYAL 


VINYL TILE 
© 1956, KENTILE, INC., 58 2ND AVE., BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 
{ America’s largest manufacturer of resilient tile flooring 
MAKERS OF KENTILE « KENCORK * KENRUBBER 
KENFLEX * KENFLOR * KENROYAL *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136 
been his concern to see you in your rightful 
place. Therefore, I have presumed to bring to 
you from London—the crown jewels . . . to- 
gether with this token of your brother’s love.” 

He knelt on one knee and extended the two 
caskets. She kept her hands at her side—the 
palms wet against her gown. 

“Tt is the casket of loose gems you did ad- 
mire greatly when he showed them to you at 
Whitehall,” he said, indicating it. 

“I do remember them.” 

““So—in the name of his concern for you, he 
begs you to receive them as his gift.” 

“Take them, Cecil.” 

Cecil stepped forward and took the two 
caskets. Feria rose to his feet and stood there 
waiting for the pouring out of her gratitude. 
But there was only silence. Cecil was looking 


‘at Elizabeth. He had never known her to be so 


quiet. He, too, waited for her to speak, but 
she did not. He cleared his throat. 

‘“‘Her Majesty is pleased to accept this token 
from. King Philip,’ he said, and wondered 
what he would say next. But he had given her 
time enough. She was able to speak. 

“You may send your master our thanks. 


And you may tell him, too, now that I am- 


queen in England, by God’s will, and the will 
of my people, that I remember the jewels—as I 
remember him.” A torrent of other words 
surged through her, 
but she held them 
back. ““You may re- 
tire,” was all she said 
further. 

The smile on Fe- 
ria’s face hung loose. 
He could not believe 
he had heard her. 
The abruptness of 
the dismissal was like 
a blow in the face. 
Then he shrugged. 
Barbarian! They had 
no manners, these 
English. Well—he 
had done his duty. 
He bowed and left 
the room. 

She waited till he 
had shut the door 
behind him. She 
wiped her hands vi- 
olently on her dress, 
then brought them 
up and rubbed them, palms open, one against 
the other, and looked at them. 

Cecil put the caskets down. ““What is the 
matter?” 

“T hate him.” 

“What good do you think it will do you to 
show it?’ he asked. But she shut her eyes and 
turned away. ‘Elizabeth, there are many of us 
who hate him.” 

‘*‘Not as I do.” 

“Still—when he sends such a gesture of 
friendship, it would become you to be more 
gracious.” 

“What would you have her do,” Robert 
burst out, ‘fall to her knees and weep with 
gratitude?” 

“T do not call a casket of gems an insult.” 

“You do not know what they are. I do.” 
Elizabeth turned. ““You could not, you are 
not I.” 

“They are jewels. They are a gift.” 


- with eternity. 


A gift he tried to give me once before, at 
Whitehall. He offered me the casket—and 
opened it—and bid me run my fingers through 
the gems, and stood at my back, and breathed 
hot breath on my neck—his dead white fingers 
crawling like leeches.” 

““Bess!’’ Robert was beside her now, but she 
had words only for Cecil. 

“Think you I have forgotten his long insidi- 
Ous suit to have me married?” 

“That is over!” 

“Savoy! Philibert of Savoy! A_ stinking 
hunchback! Not even a man—with but one 
quality to recommend him: a duchy; con- 
veniently close to Philip, where I might be 
sealed up so that he—Philip—might crawl 
into my bed.” 

“You must forget that, your Majesty. It is 
over. He cannot have his way with you again 
in such a matter.” 
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“I would as soon pick up a 
“If you do recognize him 
best have respect for his ver 
quietly. 
“IT am the Queen of Engle 
went up. 
“An island.” 
“An island, Cecil—standin 
“And he is King of Spain, 
““What’s that to me?” 
“King of a continent t 
over the world and eat up 
““Not us. We are not to be 
of Philip.” 
“‘How do you think to p 


No!” Elizabeth cried out 
There'll be no more w; 
enough! No! I am no Ma 
This is my vow: that I sh 

“Then smile and keep it,’ 

“T will nof smile at Philip, 
relaxed. ; 

“Are you afraid of him? 
steadily. ; 

“I wish he were dead.” 
“You need not be afraid, for 
the advantage over him.” 
‘In being queen. I know it.” 
“In being a woman—an 
You have come into more t 





“Philip knows that, you 
knows you can align yourself wi 
with Sweden . . . Denmark. He 
with you. But he will press Catho 
Austria, the emperor’s sons. 
ber—given cause—he could 
you. Therefore be politic with hi 
delicate matter, but it can be hand 

“Aye.” For the first time her smi ) 
Then she spoke seriously. ‘*So long} 
self does not come near enough to 
I will be politic too.” 

Cecil smiled back at her. 
choice or refusal is yours, your Mé 

“T am glad you know it, Cecil. Fo 
will be advised by you in all thing: 
to the state, in personal matters 
alone. Now—take these caskets to 
have him lock them up.” 

“Even the one from Philip?” 

“They are jewels, are they not? 
We need the money.” 

Cecil smiled and started to pid 
caskets. 

“Wait,” she said, and went to th 
held the crown jewels. “This one 

She threw back the lid and loo! 
Her face seemed to catch fire from 
richness lying before her. She put. 
into the box. Her fingers were wh 
the fire of the jewels. She slipped 
one, then another—and held up 
admiring them. 

“Now shall I put on all the sho 
that is my right. When I go forth, 
come to see me will see what they 
so long without—a queen who 
Rings for my hands! Oh, thanks b5 
Poor Mary was a crow! She kni 
wear them.” Elizabeth’s hands 
and she knew it. She smiled as 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 1@ 
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Even before this chicken begins to sizzle and 
make your appetite run wild, you can tell it’s 


a really fresh chicken. 
You know because it’s an Acronized* chicken! 


Acronized poultry is the result of a great new 
technical development in the processing of 
fresh-dressed poultry. An entirely new method 
of processing the birds while they are chilling 
for shipment protects their freshness right to 
the moment they are cooked... brings you 


chicken at the very peak of its taste and flavor. 


*Trademark of American Cyanamid Company 


You get not only more wholesome poultry, but 
you get it consistently—time after time. 


Every Acronized chicken, whether whole or 
cut-up, is identified by the Acronized seal. 
Look for this seal on the brand of poultry sold 
at your favorite food store—if they don’t have 
it, they can get it for you. 


And it’s worth going out of your way for, 
because no matter how you prepare it, when 
you serve Acronized chicken you and your 
family will enjoy the kind of chicken-fresh 

that, till now, has always stayed on the farm. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138 
out. “Take the rest away, Cecil. I'll keep these 
on.” 

Cecil picked up the caskets and left the 
room. For a moment she stayed where she 
was, holding out her hands before her. Robert 
stood watching her. A flicker of apprehension 
flashed in his mind, but he discarded it . . . she 
was so beautiful! 

“You need no jewels but your eyes—nor 
any gold but that of your own hair!” 

She kept her eyes on him, and there was a 
strange little look in them that did not escape 
him. “I shall have jewels now, Rob, and 
gowns, and gifts; aye, gifts—from many 
suitors.” 

“I doubt it not,” he replied shortly. 

“All the crowned heads of Europe, vying 
one with the other to marry me.” 

He did not answer. 

“The world to choose from!” 

“Does that make you happy?” His voice 
was low. 

“It does not displease me. Does it displease 
you?” He turned away. “What say you, 
Rob?” There was still no answer. “‘Noth- 
ing?... Why, Rob! I think you fall too easily 
into a bad temper. For shame! .. . You know 
I like it not when you are in a bad mood.” 

“Bess, stop it!” 

“Why, Rob!” Her 
eyes mocked him. 

“Tam no child, Eliza- 
beth. Do not treat me as 
one. You are not theirs. 
You are mine.” 

“Show me!” 

He was like a storm 
in the violent way in 
which he held her, kiss- 
ing her hair, her eyes— 
her mouth—holding her 
to himself against the 
world. Her love for him 
filled her again, and 
drove the mockery and 
teasing from her. 

“Rob! Rob! Do you 
not know I am yours?” 
she whispered. 

“No, I do not know 


branch 


- 
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“Have I not told 
you?” 

He looked at her, his 
heart too full for speech, 
then dropped his arms, 
turned andwalked away. 

“Rob!” 

“Bess,” he said slowly, “I had thought the 
day when you came into your inheritance as 
Queen of England would be the happiest day 
of my life.” 

“Ts it not?” 

“No. Now that you are queen, I cannot de- 
mand the one thing which would give me 
reason to Jive. You are too far from me. I can 
but ask it.” 


The coquetry dropped from her. ‘Rob, I 
am not far from you. I am in front of you; 
therefore—demand it. We are different only 
in that you are a man and I a woman.’ ” Her 
eyes met his steadily. 

“T would change that—only to make us man 
and wife,”’ he answered. 

“Think you I would not? It makes no differ- 
ence that / am queen.” 

He took a step toward her. 

“But’—she held up her hand to stop 
him—‘‘you are married already.” 

His black eyes flamed. ‘“‘“Amy’s no wife to 
me. She was forced into marriage by her 
father, as I was by mine.” 

““Nevertheless, you are bound by law.” 

““A marriage that is no marriage should be 
set aside. You have the power.” 

*“Rob ——” She stopped him. But his hand 
reached out. She felt the touch of his fingers, 
and her whole body came alive. “It cannot 
come from me.” His fingers fastened tightly 
about her wrist. ‘From my people,” she whis- 
pered. “After I have the full confidence and 
love of both my lords and my people.” 

“You have it now. They want you to 
marry.” 

“They want an issue from me,” she said 
slowly. ‘““But I do not think they want an 
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Austrian one—or Danish—< 
went on, the simplicity of 
the seriousness of her face: “ 
Rob Dudley: if there be prin 
shall be English! So—if I do 
he must be English too!” — 


Ana now there was no d 
them—nothing—for she wa 
““Bess—Bess,” he murmure 
done, Bess, and quickly, too, 
can part us.” 7 

“It cannot be done quick] 
and discretion that Cecil cop 
took command. 

“Only you can dissolve m 
proclaim ———”’ 

“No!” She stopped him 
quickly can be dangerous. But 
to move at all, one may, by 
inch, and then another . . 
ward that which may be held 

“It will be, because it mu 
of it!” : 

“T am sure only that I can 
ing,” she answered slowly. 


A thin layer of bright sno 
don, ona cold day in Januar 
thousa 


It was 
hoverin 
than (0 
streets 
astir y 


queen 
but two 
that s 


Blanche Parry start into the 1 
draw back. 
“Refuse the hand of the 
when it is offered to her? Eliza 
foolish, but she is not mad!” I 
Feria’s voice reached Blanche 
stopped her where she was. S| 
breath and slipped into the sha¢ 
the door. 
“Hush,” the count whispered I 
not offered to her yet!” His 0 
almost too low for Blanche to f 
is much to be done between no 
He has said not to commit hi 
matter of her religion is secure. 
what I must do to bring it about, 
myself sent to the Indies rather th 
her.’’ His tone carried more than 
to on the last words, and Blanch 
hear more. 
“Are you afraid of her?” = 
incredulous. 
*“No!’? he said vehemently, thi 
of his tone denying him. In his ha, | 
letter. He knew its contents by hi) 
was a frightened man. His positi 
king depended on his ability to ¢ 
instructions. 

“She’s only a woman,” Lady Jai 
him. 
“She’s a devil! Her arrogance 
able. She treats her. fool with mc 
than she treats me.’ 

‘Tis only lack of manners. It 
ferent when she discovers the h¢ 
being done her.” 

“T cannot commit him until sh 
self willing to comply with his : 
tossed the letter onto the edge 
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Homemade high, tender ’n handsome...it’s a GOLD MEDAL FLOWER 


Gold Medal makes a 


(Because Gold Medal itself is the “flower of the wheat” ) 
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WHAT A THRILL to see a recipe flower into this beautiful Red Devils Food Cake! And that e - 
thrill is yours with “Kitchen-tested” Gold Medal. For Gold Medal itself is the “flower” 


of the wheat—that’s where the word “flour” first came from. Yes, the very finest part of the 

finest wheats only go into all-purpose Gold Medal, every sack dependably alike, to help 

you bake better. What confidence all this i 

gives you— what a perfect invitation to bake! "Beatty Cnocker - Golt 
OF GENERAL MILLS AL! ec ~y 

1 2/3 cups sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour Heat oven to 350°. Grease and dust with flour . Beinn 





11/2 cups sugar 2 round 8” pans. Sift dry ingredients into oy >. if C 

11/4 tsp. soda bowl. Add shortening, milk, vanilla. Beat 2 i > @ ‘ 

1 tsp. salt min., med. mixer speed or 300 hand-strokes. 7 0 ¥ @ 

1/2 cup cocoa Scrape sides and bottom of bowl con- ‘ > 9h 

1/2 cup soft shortening* stantly. Add eggs. Beat 2 more min., scrap- v MEDAN y; toh 

1 cup milk ing constantly. Pour into pans. Bake about zs wy % c Jy 

1 tsp. vanilla 38 min. Cool. Ice with fluffy white icing. . : . , c = a | 
3 eggs (1/2 to 2/3 cup) *Such as Spry, Crisco, Snowdrift or Swift’ ning SiG ow! 








What a sweet surprise to heap on their plates tonight. 
Green Giant Brand peas. The sweetest and tenderest in 
the whole wide pea world. How could they help but be? 
We start with pedigreed seed in specially prepared soil. 
Fuss over ’em like a hen over her only chick. Pick and 
pack them at the fleeting moment of perfect flavor. 

The Green Giant flavor, of course. Had the pleasure yet? 
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ba 4ced a moment, then floated 
{ t@he floor. “How can I get an 
r on these matters of religion, 
 n vay commit Philip?” 

of ecil? She listens to him.” 

_bu he listens to others too. What 
t Dilley?” 

nolcnow him.” Lady Jane raised 
nea nward. 

1” said the count impatiently. 
ec eived a passion for him. God 
nat| may lead her to.” 


1 Lady Jane piously, “‘is a sin 


s0 much concerned with her 

so as I am with my own skin. The 
sounded out before she is 

se who are urging Sweden on 
thought what would happen 

uid varry a heretic?” 

st {r. She will listen to you.” 

‘dc; not, it will be the end of me. 

ans er to Philip.” 

wilanswer to Philip that she is 

t w1 his wishes—and when you do 

-h hand, her gratitude will be 

=q./’ou will see. Come find Cecil 


=—S 


been stolen from him. He only knew he did 
not have it. It was possible the letter had fallen 
into Cecil’s own hands, and thence to Eliza- 
beth, and that therefore he had been abruptly 
summoned. If only he knew, he might extri- 
cate himself from a critical situation. Feria 
bit his lips. If he could not trust Cecil, he 
could trust no one, and his cause would be 
lost anyway. His predicament was such that 
he felt he had to take the risk. 

“*I—TI have lost a letter,”’ he said. 

Cecil raised his eyebrows. 

“It—I ——-” Feria stammered, and then 
continued, “I have reason to believe my pri- 
vate papers have been gone into and the 
letter stolen.” 


l am sorry to hear that,” said Cecil 
calmly. “‘Acquaint her Majesty with it, and I 
am sure she will take steps to apprehend one 
guilty of such a thing, and deal with him as he 
deserves. Was it a private letter?” 

Ceci!l’s concern seemed genuine. Feria saw 
nothing to indicate that mention of a stolen 
letter had any meaning to him. Surely his face 
would show something if he had any knowl- 
edge. Yet he was well known as a man of 
the greatest diplomatic aplomb. The little 
Spaniard was no surer now than he had been 


““And now have added to them this from 
Spain,” said Cecil smoothly. 

“TI do confess I am curious as to its nature.” 

“Your Majesty,’ Feria continued, ‘my 
master, Philip of Spain, sends you . . . felicita- 
tion.” 

““Aye.”’ She nodded, and waited. 

“His most Catholic Majesty, Philip of 
Spain ——” he continued ponderously, but 
got no further. For from the small door 
opposite the gallery entrance, Robert stepped 
into the room. He could hardly believe what 
he saw before him—Elizabeth seated in what 
looked to be quite easy graciousness, with the 
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if that was what it was to be, Robert was glad 
he had come. He wanted to hear what she 
had to say to him. He took his place quietly. 
Since Cecil was there, there was no reason 
why he should not be there too. But Eliza- 
beth’s voice cut coldly across the room. 

‘““Robert—I am in private audience.” 

He stared at her. Did she mean to dismiss 
him? Surely not! ““Yes, your Majesty.” He 
bowed, seemingly unruffled. 

“T did not bid you to it!’”” He could hardly 
believe his ears. Her voice had the cutting 
edge of a piece of ice. 

“T am sorry, your Majesty; I thought that 


I might be of service.” 


) Shine as a cook 


fatuous Spaniard fawning at her feet. Well, 





to |m.”” before. He regretted speaking at all. 

tel| some Elizabeth swept | 

it anche out. Without a word 

he it, for she went to the rail- 

ce: faded. THE JOURNAL IS ing of the balcony 
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his feet and bowed 
low. 

“Your Majesty,” 
he murmured. 

She inclined her 
head in brief recog- 
nition, then walked 
directly to the steps 
and down, passing 
Cecil as though he 
were not there. Her 
carriage was impe- 
rious. She sat down 
and looked at the 
ambassador. His un- 
easiness increased. 
He cleared his throat 
and shifted his 
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weight. She sat still 
and watched him. 
Then suddenly—she 
smiled. His discom- 
fort gave way to relief. He knelt before her. 

“Your Majesty—I am most grateful for this 
audience.” 

“Be grateful to Cecil. Had he not pressed 
me I would not have granted it.” 

Cecil came quickly down the steps. “But we 
are happy to receive Spain, your Majesty,” he 
said. 

“To be sure,”’ she answered. “Therefore, I 
welcome you, Count de Feria. Stand up.” 

He rose from his knee, and sent Cecil a 
grateful look. The atmosphere of the room 
had changed for him. There was a charm 
about her she could cail upon when she 
chose. Perhaps she could even be molded into 
a proper queen for Philip. If she was, a great 
deal of the credit would be due to him. His 
fears were diminishing, his confidence in him- 
self returning. 

They waited now, Cecil and Feria, for 
Elizabeth to continue. She turned from one to 
the other, her apparent graciousness bringing 
a fatuous smile to the face of the Spaniard. 
But Cecil only waited—and watched. 

“It is a pity,” she said, “that the pressing 
matters of my coronation have kept me from 
holding audience with those close to me, as I 
shall be more able to do when it is over.” 

‘“‘Nevertheless, your Majesty,” Feria an- 
swered, “‘I do believe the word I bring you is 
as close to your heart as your own crown.” 

“It must be close indeed, my whole heart 
being dedicated to the crown—and the king- 
dom.” 

“He who sends it is aware of your dedica- 
tion. It is because of it he honors you,” 
Feria told her. 

“Then I do not know how to receive it, 
since I am already heaped with honors from 
my people.” 
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“To be so to me you had best learn man- 
ners first!” 

He heard the words, but he could not be- 
lieve them. He opened his mouth to speak, 
but she cut him off before he got the chance. 

“Leave us!”’ she ordered. ““And—as you do 
so—set a guard at that door!” 

Helpless, furious, the eyes of both men on 
him, his own boring through Feria, he was 
forced to obey her. She did not watch him go. 
She kept her eyes on Feria, and saw him 
expand with inner triumph as Robert was 
dismissed. When he had gone, she nodded to 
Feria to continue. 

“Your Majesty, my master—his Catholic 
Majesty, King Philip of Spain ——” He 
stopped, seeking for words which would con- 
vey the conditions in the best political ver- 
bosity. 

““Proceed,”’ she said. 

“Sends you. . . felicitations’—he took a 
breath—‘‘and begs you to remember the love 
he has always borne you.” 

Elizabeth wondered how much longer this 
little man would go on with his eternal verbiage. 
Well—since he was floundering in such a sea 
of words—she could answer him in kind. 

“Tam aware of the extent of the feeling he 
had for me when my sister was alive and he 
her husband.” 

“He loved you then.” 

“Aye.” 

‘And did intercede for you during your 
time of trial.” 

She took her hands from the arms of the 
chair and folded them in her lap. “My sister 
loved him,” she said, less 
cordial now. 

‘*As he did her.” 

His stupidity was unbe- 
lievable. She could lead him 
on and on and he would 
never see where he was be- 
ing led. ‘‘It is a pity that his 
father’s affairs kept him so 
much away from her. It is 
believed she died because 


of it.” 
Feria became aware that Ee E E E E 


her smile was not so inno- - 
cent as he had assumed. “Your Majesty, 
Queen Mary was... ill.” 

““Of a broken heart.” 

“IT have heard so—because she was unable 
to bear issue to the king.” 

“That is a strange conclusion—since he was 
so little with her.” 

“Your Majesty, he was in England —— 

“Too little!’’ Her head went up—she seemed 
to grow taller. “‘Had he been here more, her 
mind would not have been so troubled.” 

“Our trials come from God, put on us by 
Him to test the metal of our souls.” 

“If that is so, then God must doubt His 
children to a degree unthinkable in a heavenly 
father.” 

“Only to test our faith, your Majesty.” 

‘For my part, my own faith in God’s 
goodness allows no such doubt in Him. I do 
not blame God for our misfortunes. I trust 
in Him.” 


” 


I am happy to hear your faith in Him so 
honestly defended.” 

“Does my faith need defending?” 

“There is no doubting what is in your 
heart; your Majesty,” he foundered. But she 
did not wait. 

“Does Philip think so?” 

*“No, your Majesty; he could not and... 
send you his heart through me, as he has 
done.” 

‘His heart?” 

*“Yes, your Majesty.” 

She hesitated, a beat of a second. “A... 
brother’s heart.” 

*“No! More!” he said ardently. 

‘‘What more could I hope for—or want?” 

“Your Majesty—this brother’s heart is so 
considerate that it is his dear wish to call you 
his sister in God too.” 

She said nothing. She merely confronted 
him with a bland stare. 

“That you should share with him’’—he 
continued, faltering—*‘in the true faith.” 

A moment’s full silence went by. 
“Do not all of us in the world share together 
our belief in God?” she asked. 
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“You do not know the depth feel; 
with which the King of Spain hol Dut | 
hand to you.” 

“In what way?” 

“In love, your Majesty—in love, 

“By my faith, Feria, if I did not j), it 
be impossible, I would think you way, 
me that Philip holds out his hand tds. 
offer of marriage.” f 

“Do you think it impossible?” 

“Surely.” 

“Truly—at times—our hopes doj}, 
possible; yet it could be within y¢ 
when you go to your coronati¢ 
armed, not only with the love of yc 
but with the protection of Spain—an 

“Ah,” she said briefly, her eyes 

“The Pope himself is ready to re 
You have but to ask.” 

“For what?” 






Fo. . his protection—for forg 
your sins a 

“As I do daily—of God!” 

“As do we all—but the power of 
is God’s power on earth, and as G 
dren we must turn to him. As God 
to us—so is he who is God’s prince 
his blessing, Philip himself may y¢ 
to offer you that which is nearest 

“Himself?” 

“I—I did not say that, your Maj 

“What then?” 

“The .. . brotherhood of God—i 
faith of Rome,” Feria said. “You||y 
to sue to the Pope and you will see 

“Sue ——” § 
to mull it over in 
and then before | 
what was happe| 
shot at him, “Suef 

“For dispensati 
marriage,” he 
and gasped. The 
out and there wa 
he could do to 
back. A wave of 
tion swept his wi 
She watched his 
ness, enjoying it t 

‘**Am I to construe this as a formal 
of marriage from Philip?” 

“Your Majesty—it cannot be—it 
sible—until the way is cleared—a 
be—by you.” 

“Why not by Philip?” 

“Your Majesty—how can one 
ready in grace sue for grace?” 

“Is it possible the power of the Po 
greater than I thought it was—to 
to have my. sister’s husband? I 
barrier is insurmountable. I had no 
of such a thing.” 

“But you have thought of the da 
threatens you from across the chant 

“T have lived with danger all my 
a part of me.’ 

“The Queen of Scots’ pretenstomy 
throne are strong.” 

*“Mary Stuart!” 

“Yet King Philip is willing to risk) 
with France, to have your hand.” | 
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‘“‘“Aye—there are no channel wate 
Philip and France. I am well besto 
not think I need fear threat from that 

“More than you imagine.” 

“T am myself prepared to deal 
without war!” 

There was a finality to her tone| 
him sinking in helpless silence. In a | 
speeches she had swept every oan 
had from under him. The self-co 
had called to his aid oozed away. 
forced to admit his worst fear. Inpi 
himself, he voiced it, staggered with 
sibility of such a thing. 

“You would not refuse Philip?” 

“How could I refuse that which|pt 
you have not offered?” she said briif; 
suddenly began to laugh. At the fra 
on his face she laughed more, and thje 
off. “If I do take a page from my sisté i 
book, I fear Philip would prove 4 |} 
band indeed, for he wouid come to | 
and marry me, and then desert mj 
home.” | 

Every word he had thought to |j} 
him. CONTINUED ON PAGE 146| 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144 

She turned to Cecil. ‘I hope the count is 
well housed and feasted as does become him. 
Make sure of it. See he is entertained during 
the rest of the time before the ceremonies. .. . 
You may retire, Feria, and be assured,” she 
said, in superb imitation of his own obsequi- 
ousness, “whatever England has to offer you 
is yours.” 

The interview was ended. Not yet knowing 
quite how the truth of Philip’s intentions had 
been wrested out of him, the Spaniard moved 
dazedly toward the door. To Cecil, the cause 
of Spain was like a foundering ship. It did 
not matter that this little man should go 
down, but thought of what might follow from 
Philip in retribution brought all the faculties 
of his political caution to the fore. He must 
rescue what was left before it was too late. He 
turned to follow, but Elizabeth’s voice rang 
out. 

“Cecil! I want a word with you.” 

He was forced to stand still and let Feria 
leave the room alone. The door closed behind 
him, and Elizabeth and Cecil were alone. He 
was the first to speak. 

“T should be with the count.” 

“Should you?” 

‘At least I may try to pick up the pieces.” 
He turned to go. 

“Stay where you are.” He stopped and 
turned, his usually quiet eyes flashing. He was 
as ready to do battle as she. But she did not 
wait for him. ‘‘It is fortunate for him there are 
any pieces to pick up! You knew—and did 
not warn me!” 

“T did not know until it was too late to 
warn you.” 

She had held her inner violence in check too 
long. She reached into the pocket of her gown 
and whipped out the letter. 

“Read that,”’ she said, and thrust it at him. 

He took it, and smoothed it out, and 
glanced at the opening salutation. ““How did 
you come by this?” x 

*“No matter! Read it!” 

He read silently and rapidly. The words 
were so burned on Elizabeth’s consciousness 
that she knew every syllable as it struck 
Cecil’s eyes. But no emotion showed on his 
face as he read. At last he finished and 
looked up. 

‘“Now what do you say?’ she asked, her 
voice strained. 

“IT say the phrasing is unfortunate,” he an- 
swered calmly. 

“What?” 

“But this is not a letter that was intended 
for your eyes.” 

“What are you thinking of?” 

“Of Philip! He is the greatest power in the 
world.” 

“Born of a corrupt house, of tainted blood! 
He could not get Mary with child. He has 
produced no issue but the idiot Carlos, whose 
head rolls on his shoulders as loosely as his 
tongue hangs out. This is the blood you 
would have mixed with ours ?”’ 

‘His father was the emperor.” 

“And what does that make me? A prize to 
be tossed into bed with him?” 

No!” 

“A fox for the hounds?” 

Bay CSsad 

“To be run into the ground by a madman 
who thinks he’s God?” Her voice rose. ““Who 
would eat up the world as Caesar did?” 


“é 

i am glad you know what he is,” he said 
quickly. ‘For Philip will eat up the world if 
given the chance. It is because of that you 
must remember who you are.” 

“T am the Queen of England. I will not let 
it happen.” 

“You can make it happen by just such 
insult as you have just delivered, for you have 
taken the mere sounding out of his offer as 
though it were the thing itself. Do you not 
know how to temporize? Battles are won by 
waiting, not by hurling yourself upon your 
enemy before you measure him. I had thought 
to see more wisdom from you on your first 
encounter.” 

“IT said nothing that could be construed as 
insult. What I did say is nothing compared 
to what I am prepared to do!” 

“What—bring the full fury of Spain down 
upon you?” 


“T care not.” 

“Without war, you said—you are prepared 
to reign without war—yet you would plunge 
your country into war over a personal bitter- 
ness! Is this the queen that you intend to be?” 

The full storm of her fury was gone now. 
She dropped into a chair, her hands hanging 
loosely at her sides. “Cecil, I cannot do it. I 
cannot crawl and bend the knee to him.” 

“Why do you think you have to? Why 
must you go so far in the opposite direction? 
Have you learned nothing in the years of your 
youth?” 

“Yes,” she cried. “I have learned that I 
will risk my life to be free.” 

Cecil shook his head. He could afford to 
speak more gently now. “How many times 
have I heard men say that, who have ended 
in losing that risk. Elizabeth’—he came to- 
ward her—‘“‘you are queen now. I have spent 
my life in hope of it, for you are the hope of 
England. Do you remember when I first said 
that to you? Do you think I would have you 
follow your sister Mary and give yourself to 
Philip?” 

“You bow to his ambassador as though you 
would.” 

“You must trust me better than that. I hold 
this office you gave me that I may speak the 
truth to you. I know that your marriage with 
Philip would kill the spirit of this people as a 
free nation. [ know that Philip wants it only 
to secure England from which to watch 
the Netherlands more closely. His hold on 
them #6 

“Is wavering!”’ She raised her head. ““There’s 
rebellion rife among the Netherlands, and it 
will grow till they do rise against Spain.” 

“Not yet. They are not strong enough, nor 
are we. Spain wants now to invade us, by 
friendly means if possible; if not, Philip would 
welcome insult from you as quickly as he 
would welcome marriage with you. Either 
would serve. You must stand between. It is 
to your advantage that you are a woman. You 
may smile and play with time and waver in 
your mind, with courtesy toward all. There 
are other princes waiting for your hand. Use 
it for the furtherance of England.” 

“What of myself?’ Her voice was so low 
he had to strain forward to hear it. 

“Would you not marry?” he asked 

““Am I not a woman?” 

Cecil saw her for a moment as she was, a 
girl, young—lovely—filled with the richness 
and the promise of life. “Sweden is bound 





to us in love and loyalty,” he said gently. 
“Eric is young and handsome.” 

“Tam aware of Sweden.” 

“And there are others,” Cecil went on, 
“nearer to home.” 

She turned, her eyes full on him. Her face 
lit up. “Aye.” F 

“There are many in Scotland minded to 
think with us,” he continued. “The Earl of 
Arran is of royal blood.” 

“T was not thinking of him.” 

For a moment the conflicting drives within 
him fought with each other: his love for Eng- 
land, and his personal devotion to her. ‘““Who 
then?” he asked warily. 

““Cecil’’—she faced him now, her shoulders 
straight, her hands folded quietly in her lap— 
“if Tam so minded as to have a husband and 
to bear a child, that child will be of the same 
blood as mine is, got from the same nation as 
my father—and my mother—England!”’ 


H. saw what was coming, and he knew 
that every word he said must be spoken not 
only with discretion, but with all the firmness 
he possessed. 

“When our position is secure, there are 
Englishmen noble enough to be linked to 
you,” he said carefully. ““There is much to 
consider in the selection of the man, Eliza- 
beth.” 

“There is one man—now,”’ she continued, 
her voice unwavering, her eyes steady, “‘with 
whom | shall marry—or I will marry with 
none!”’ 

The silence between them was a solid wall. 
Her voice was calm, but she was breathing 
quickly. He wondered fleetingly if he knew 
her as well as he thought he did. What was 
she—a girl in love, or a queen? But he knew, 
also, that he must face her now with the 
course he felt she must follow. 

“There is a nation of men, Elizabeth, who 
look on you as near to God as may be. You 
are their hope of salvation from the destruc- 
tion of your sister’s reign. Nothing must touch 
you but what is perfect. You are a goddess. 
He must be a god.” 

“I know my people, and I know what they 
want. They want a man who sits a horse as 
my father did, who knows not fear, who will 
unite with me in blood and ——” 

‘‘And share your throne, and your power— 
and be a king! It is a choice to be made 
soberly, not with hot blood. The man must 
share, but not divide your powers. He must 
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be of unblemished reputation, |} 
some fear—one who is married a 
He saw her sudden intake of\}, 
v yuld not stop. This was a lesson 
home while he had the opportu 
“You need not name him, fo: 
name. Look to him carefully. ¢ 
ambition. Consider the blood 
from. It would net be unreasonab 
he has his eyes more on the 
on you.” 
Her face was expressionless, 
words were not new. They were wi 
not framed even to herself, thoug 
in her consciousness. She knew 
years of conflict between the hou) 
and the house of Dudley. But she 
she loved him, and her love 
scale. This was a matter of the he 
would not argue it with Cecil, 
“You need not fear,” she said q 
“I do not,” he answered. Re} 
through him as he saw again 
knew—the queen—whose indes . 
could fuse England into a unity | 
make it a power strong enough to, 
against Spain. And yet there was| 
discomfort in him. She was a 
was young. She was beautiful. Cec| 
deny that she was in love. His | 
found its mark, but what kind of w 
left? “Elizabeth ——” he said, a 
“What is it?” 
He hesitated, but the flood of s 
felt for her could not be denied.) 
queen,” he said warmly. “You 
choose a husband wisely; and you} 
from whom to choose. You can 
here in a manner such as has not 
since your father’s time. When the 
ered here together, you will see thet 
princely men to give your heart tq 
reply to Sweden, for Eric would pr 
and you have not seen the Austri 
They are the emperor’s sons. Th) 
younger is well favored.” 
He waited, but she did not ans 
“You will see that when the ti) 
you may choose well,” he said ger 
“Aye, aye,” she said quickly, “T} 
You may retire, Cecil, and—see t 
ambassador from the Spanish king 
He started to go, but turned bz 
less concerned now with kings than 
coronation—that England may kn 
ginning of the reign of a great que¢ 


H. left the room and she was 
seemed to her that all her life had 
this. Always she had reached out t} 
promise into her hands, and foun 
there. She felt the old dizziness ins} 
though she were falling. She felt ¢ 
felt long years before, at less than t) 
of age, when she had been caught 
father’s arms one day, feeling the 4 
strength of him holding her, 3 
next day—nothing; banished and 
ized—lost and denied. She felt agé 
had felt then, when she heard the 
all around her—‘‘Poor Nan B 
saw heads turned away, and was afré 
‘‘Where is my mother?” 
She covered her face with her h 
little door opposite the gallery ope’ 
‘“Elizabeth!”’ It was Robert. 
“What do you want?” Her voice 
less. 
“Look at me!”” he commanded. 
“Not now—please, Rob—not n 
last bit of strength seemed to leave 
Her head rocked slowly from side t¢ 
‘Look at me!” The words fore 
to his, and what she saw there was 
she had never seen before. His finget 
the flesh of her shoulders. She s 
but he was past caring. ‘Know this, 
“IT have loved you; I fell in love 
when you were not queen, but a girl- 
a prisoner like myself. I loved ie 
if you are still she, I love you still. 
this now: if you do ever in this | 
make use of the position you are In, 
me put my tail between my legs a 
twill be the death of all my love for 
hate you’ve known before will be 
remembrance compared to mine!” | 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 149 
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b of pain shot down her arms 
eness of his grip. She was oblivi- 
feeling within her had gone. She 
y because he held her so—the 
of his attack sustaining her. 

ot know,” she whispered. 

you hear me?” He shook her, 
she came back from the sea of 
aking all around her and cried 
yes—Rob, I am sorry!” 

go and stood back. She closed 
her head dropped. 

the letter.” His voice was un- 


eS 


‘Wird?” She opened her eyes. 
. buld I do else? Give it me.” 


word she handed him the letter 
cid him as he read it. His face grew 
ne lines of his mouth were straight 


nin. 

sa) now you will come to know Philip 
oviim,” he said briefly. 
ojcan hate him as I do.” 

is not knowing. I hated him, and 
-lter forced me to serve under him, 
»ver his mercenaries. Had I not 
), Ivould be dead.” 
ya not think I know?” 
yi do not know! Because you do not 
it can mean to a man to be 
it) hate. I learned to discipline my 

knowledge of this man—his mad- 
sinatic greed, his thirst for power. 

u he wants, Bess—he wants Eng- 
esis wrong. The day is coming when 
o fight him.” 
, Rob—I will not have war.” 
t urging war. I am saying we must 
all for war. Cecil is good at talk. He 
den in the saddle with Philip’s 


istprepare for war before the crown’s 

ead?” 

st prepare to be strong. If you do 

ouelf, Bess, you lose England, and 
énd’s lost.” 

er dizziness, a thrill of pride shot 

er. “There are times,”’ she said, 


You are two inextricable forces.” 
as a Moment’s silence, and his eyes 
emer. Suddenly she reached out and 


Vhy does it have to be you? It is 
5 me strong. Why can I not love 


someone who is free—without bondage to a 
wife who should have died before she ever 
was joined to you? Why can you not come to 
me now—to te my husband freely—betrothed 
to me before the eyes of the world?” 

“T can!” 

“Oh, Rob! Look at it as it is—not as you 
wish it to be. You are not free. You have a 
wife. I am queen. I cannot twist these laws to 
suit myself.”’ 

“Bess, all England knows how this contract 
was entered into—signed by our fathers— 
agreed to by us only because we were chil- 
dren. This is no marriage. Give me but leave 
and I can set about it. It need touch you no 
more than a signature to a paper. It is the 
only way.” 

“Divorce!” She said the word softly. ‘‘Is 
it to become so common a word for Eng- 
land?” 

“You must not think of it that way.” 

“How can I help but think of it that way! 
Have you thought how the people think of 
it? Have you thought how it was first intro- 
duced? My father did it, and because of it— 
how did he live thereafter? How did he die? 
It is a sin against God—a sin against my 
people. I cannot do it.” 

“What are the people but a reflection of 
you—a mob—a sea of faces to be swayed by 
you? If there should be a murmuring against 
you, it will be forgotten. They love you.” 

“T cannot do it.’’ She was staring at him, 
her eyes dark in her thin white face. Finally 
he answered her. 

“You do not want me.” 

She did not answer, but he saw the plead- 
ing in her eyes. He reached to seize her in his 
arms and she whispered, “‘Do not touch me.” 

““God’s blood! What are you that you can 
say that? What do you think I am?” 

She could not trust herself to speak. She 
wanted only to scream out against the fate 
that hounded her—that promised her so 
much and withheld so much. Taking her 
silence for denial of him, Robert said the only 
thing he could say: 

“Then I must leave England.” 

“No!” 

It was less a word than a cry against the 
tumult of conflicting feelings within her. He 
had said what she could not bear to hear. 

“Do not leave me!’ The words were a 
frightened whisper, followed by other words 
pouring out in a torrent, racing to prevent 
catastrophe. ‘“We will find a way, Rob. There 
must be some way—some other way. I must 
have time . . . wait—wait till I am crowned, 
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till Parliament has met . . . till I have time to 
see what can be done —— Rob!” 

She held out her hand. He took it and 
drew her into his arms and felt her trembling. 
“Rob, do not leave me!’ Her voice was 
muffled against his shoulder. Her terrified 
need of him was like that of a child. He was 
suddenly powerless against it. 

“What can I do but stay?” he said gently, 
stroking her hair. “I have no life without 
you.” 

At last she raised her head. ‘‘Rob, I had 
thought that being queen would be the an- 
swer. Now I am queen, and it does answer 
nothing.” 

“What’s being queen to do with it? You’re 
a woman!” His voice was rough. 

“Would God I had not been born so!” 

““You were born so for me.” 


“T was born ill-starred . . . being born two 
things—a woman, and a queen” 
“Bess!” 


“IT am locked up between, for I know not 
which one I was meant to be!” 

She closed her eyes. The whole room whirled 
around her in a mist of stars, for though he 
held her tight, she was falling—falling —— 

But Robert laughed. ““Both,” he whispered, 
his lips brushing her hair. ““You must be 
both—woman . . . and queen; there is no use 
in being one without the other.” 

“Not without you.” 

“No—with me! .. . If ever I do leave you, 
Bess, it will be you who sends me from you.” 

And fecelii% his strength, she gave herself 
up to being vyhere she was—safe in his arms. 


Ashley brought a rope of pearls for her 
neck, and Elizabeth bent her head to receive 
it. Looking down, she saw the folds of her 
royal velvet gown falling in a cascade of rich- 
ness over her slim figure, but she was hardly 
aware of it. Her eyes were too filled with the 
sight outside on Tower Green. She could not 
get enough of it. 

A mantle lined with fur settled over her 
shoulders and she drew herself up to her full 
height. She needed no mirror to tell her how 
she looked. If she had troubled, she would 
have seen in the radiant eyes of those about 
her enough admiration to assure her. 

From without there was a flourish of trum- 
pets, and then—she was outside, standing be- 
side the chariot encased in crimson velvet that 
awaited her. A great shout went up from all 
sides. Horses reared and wheeled. Four of her 
knights raised a_ scarlet-and-gold canopy 
above her chariot. Guards moved before her 
and behind her. 

She waited a moment, and then saw the 
delicate feet of a black horse move into line 
directly behind the chariot. She saw the boots 
and scarlet hose of its rider, and—looking 
up—the face of Robert. Her nervousness 
melted away. She was filled with a rush of 
warmth. Love was fulfillment. Love was a 
bulwark against which all threats were noth- 
ing. 


She stepped up and seated herself. The 
wheels of her chariot rolled forward, and the 
whole assembled company fell in behind her, 
to the sound of drums, trumpets and the stac- 
cato ripple of horses’ hoofs. The great Tower 
gates swung wide before them. The city lay 
beyond. The day was hers. The great proces- 
sion had begun. 

The sun was brilliant. The clearness of the 
air was unbelievable. Even the feathers of 
smoke from London chimneys were gone. 
There were no fires indoors, for there were 
none left to tend them. The streets were a mass 
of people and had been since early morning. 
Windows, doors and rooftops flew banners of 
color—even the humblest. The constructed 
archways and stages that lined the route of her 
procession were monuments of ingenuity. 
Every square inch of bright stuffs that could 
be used for decoration had been brought out 
and fastened into place, from homespun ker- 
chiefs to the tapestries of cloth of gold that 
lined Cheapside, the street of the merchants. 

It was a sight that even the oldest Londoner 
could not match in memory. As she entered 
the city, it lay before her in all its pageantry. 
Her thoughts flew back. Was it like this in my 
father’s time? All about her, her people 
pressed forward. At sight of her, their shouts | 
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rolled against the air in waves. “‘God save her 
Majesty!” Again and again—‘‘God save 
Elizabeth.”’ And *“‘God save you all,” she cried. 
She wanted to leap from the chariot and stand 
on the ground and clasp each hand of the 
thousands that were extended toward her. 

They love me, she thought. They love me! 

She saw heads bent in prayer, heard voices 
raised in praise, and she was swept up on a sea 
of love for every man and woman of them. 

Was it like this for Mary.? she thought. But 
it had not been. She herself had ridden in that 
procession. No—Mary was cold. They tried to 
love her, but she could not love them back. 

An old woman in the crowd pressed for- 
ward and the guards turned out to hold her 
back. But Elizabeth’s voice rang out—‘‘Hold 
my chariot!” The wheels ground to a stop. 
The crowd fell silent. Elizabeth reached out 
her hand, and the woman pressed a branch of 
rosemary into it. Elizabeth took it and smiled. 
“God bless your Majesty!’ cried the old 
woman, and burst into tears. 

On they went to street after street. The sky 
above was pure blue, and all the half-remem- 
bered clouds had been dispersed. No matter 
that all the bells that pealed now had rung in 
all those broken years before, for other rea- 
sons—strange and out of tune. 

At last the long route was traversed. At last 
she was alone, or very nearly—one only was 
admitted to her. She stood at the window and 
looked out, and Robert stood beside her. 

“They love you, Bess. You cannot doubt it 
now.” 

She nodded her head and turned without a 
word, to be gathered up in his arms. As he 
took her into them he saw that one hand was 
curled carefully about a small sprig of green. 
She raised it and brought it up between them. 
He closed his fingers around it to take it from 
her. But she smiled and shook her head, and 
held tightly to it, then sighed, and closed her 
eyes, and laid her head upon his shoulder. 


Ai through the night the street fires burned, 
dropping to embers only with the coming of 
the dawn. As the light grew whiter and day 
spread through the city, the revelers who were 
left fell silent, and let the fires die slowly. 
Those who had slept came out of their houses 
and joined those in the streets. And the bells 
of Westminster began their solemn sounding 
out of the ancient rites that were to take place 
on this momentous Sunday morning. 


O God, I will be worthy, she promised 
silently, and looked—and there was Robert 
standing with the great lords who had high 
places in the chancel. 

She stood now before the congregation and 
the sword was brought, its girdle put upon her. 
She took her eyes from Robert, and looked 
straight before her. God, she continued with 
her inward vow, / will do nothing in the sight of 
my people to displease You, as others have done 
before me. I will—I will be worthy! 

Then they brought the crown and it was 
placed upon her head and the scepter put into 
her hand. She turned her back upon the con- 
gregation and approached the altar for the 
continuing of the high ceremonies there. 

This is my consecration, she thought. J am 
dedicated to God and my people. She laid the 
sword upon the altar. Dedicated to peace! 
Kneeling there, she prayed for peace of soul 
for herself, and waited for it, her thoughts 
crowding upon her in a tumultuous conflict 
that denied her prayer. 

Why does my heart beat so? This is the 
greatest moment of my life. Why then am I not 
happy ? What is this weight on my heart ? 

The bishop began the Mass to her, and the 
words rolled over her and carried her with 
them. To her consciousness they were a flow 
of familiar music, while other words burned 
themselves into her mind. ‘Fly not in the face 
of the Lord. Keep His good word before the 
sight of all men. ... Whom God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 

Put asunder—asunder—asunder ——— The 
words were an accusing rhythm that beat in 
time to the heaviness of her heart. He had 
““put asunder’’—Henry, her father! He had 
put aside the first Catherine for love of her 
mother, and tragedy had dogged him from 
then on till the end of his days. What had be- 
come of “Golden Harry,” as they told her they 
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had called him in his youth? ¢ 
known him. She had known 09 
man who had tried to seize hap 
last years of his life and failed, w 
down, sick in mind, and ridden 
body at the last. Was it God’s p 
because he had “‘put asunder”? 
The awesome light about her p 
thought, and with it what she had! 
ing to keep out of her mind Piercd, 
accusing stab. God had joined ) 
Amy! This was what kept her he: 
ing up into the pure exaltation 
secration. 


The bishop was before her, offe| 
Eucharist. She bent her head, Shel 
right hand, supported by her left, § 
As the wafer touched her lips, a 
stricted about her throat. She J 
and forever the one thing she coul 
She could never put aside the 
had given Robert another wife, ar 
from her. 
No, God—I will not! She mac 
promise, and closed her eyes. The} 
her throat loosened, and she swall 
weight fell away from her hea | 
looked up. The light was shining | 
the high windows upon the altar, a . 
to her that the very fretwork of 
smiled. She let out her breath and 
less, as light as the rising voices ¢ 
singing the end of the Mass. 
The last sweet tones of the Mass 
and there was a lightness now, thre 
whole of the Abbey. Elizabeth ret 
the high altar for the final ceremon 
her robes, her crown and her reg] 
Edward’s Chapel. With the giving 
physical symbols she felt that she 
to walk on air. Surely with sucha 
of herself to God, He would in turn 
happiness. He had made her quee 
the difficulties that had seemed in 
able. Surely she was chosen! Ofall 
had stood between her and 
wrongly or rightly—Edward, Jan 
none was left. God Himself had 
them to Him. Now, having made h 
to Him, she felt such happiness tha 
smiled on her. This being so, might 
also... Amy? 


/ 
| 
| 


Philip was not pleased with En 
was not pleased with Elizabeth. | 
pleased with how affairs were pro 
the hands of the Count de Feria 
heard nothing but complaints 
coronation, and had felt it necessa 
patch another emissary to Englar, 
person of Alvarez de Quadra, | 
Aquila. 

It was spring, but the Count de F. 
his bed, propped up on a mountain ( 
his bedcap close about his ears. He 
a vapor, and had been since Janua 
who had been solicitous at first, wh 
fallen ill on the very eve of the queen 
tion, were weary of it. 

Cecil had looked in on him often 
ginning, but his visits had grown fe 
the last week, since the arrival of Dé 
Cecil had not come at all. Now the 
Aquila was here. De Quadra was 
man than Feria, and seemed twi 
Dark and suave, his quiet vigor seen 
the room. 

“‘T had hoped to see you out of be¢ 
chair today,” he said. 

Feria shook his head sadly. “I wé 
shall ever sit in a chair again! Do | 
word from Philip?” q 

“A packet of letters this morning. 

“At last! They were no doubt h 
storms on the channel.” 

“There have been no storms. ~ 


| 


written. He has been occupied wl 
duties, foremost among them that 
know already—his marriage.” The @ 
Feria’s face was plain. De Quadra ¢ 
relentlessly. ““What we must do a 
to get you out of your bed. You mu 
the activities of the court.” 

“T cannot.” 

“You can do so better than I 
state in England are of a light natur 
The new queen entertains her amb 
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| 
with mes of love than with conversa- 
sonceed with policy.” 
hat appassadors ?”” i 
e nevst one is Sweden. * 
ince }c? Has he come? 
5: héhas sent his young fop of a 
et ittle Prince John, who has fallen 
» wit! re queen himself. Being in sucha 
he is) sad emissary for his brother. I 
not ¥ich one is the more ridiculous— 
y orfe queen.” 
aie \) disposed toward him?” 


ho kjws?” 










Ss? 
she suld marry a heretic od 
he sjuld marry! The words are out of 
‘a su. conditions as I find here. I do 
ink © will marry—except in such a 
rast create a scandal that will make 
ther/desecration of marriage seem a 


> 


jat cyou mean?” 

me, yan! You could not be in this 
ever tut off in your rooms as you are, 
yt ky what goes on!”’ 

dleyLord Robert Dudley!” 
Qualia laughed and shrugged. “She is 
tenith him that she will run herself 
m, (), into a double hangman’s knot 
lon}’ 

arin} of heretics,’ Feria gasped. 

do, who is married already. I say 
m eto it, for they have set the trap 
‘lve One has only to watch William 
vheinis eyes are upon them to know 
e af r may split England wide for the 
purlf any who has a mind to it.” 

‘I lip wants her. He cannot take a 
ed\joman for a 






Quira turned his 
andiooked at the 


c an tiful every day of their 
lives; it is sufficient that 

F< | he wishes to they have moments which 

witElizabeth, and one does not forget. 


land to the 
a him.” 
Qjdra did not 


Philip secure England to him 
he}ueen conducts herself as she is 
» i/sted Feria. 

Depuadra made no reply. 

lly). it can never be while she is queen 
Fe) continued heatedly. He had for- 
his Iness. He edged over toward the 
thed in his agitation. 

Quadra spoke—one word only: 
} 

I 

dus a climbed the stairs to the gallery 
4 tthe queen’s chambers. Casements 
1g b way were flung wide to the sweet 
ymiutside. The heaviness of the sick- 
wha he had just left dropped away 
imike a discarded garment. Someone 
ng; ahead of him, then he heard 
r <1 the clapping of hands in rhythm. 
er lancing. 


ey he might say to the contrary, he 
<d)) himself that Elizabeth intrigued 
he ould match words with him ina 
athallenged his own. This was no 
i untry girl, as he had been led to 
fin reports in France. Nor was she 
bsan he had heard her described in 
S| might be more rough in manner 
ryusin Mary Stuart, and more out- 
tin her sex required, but this made 
€iny worth meeting. To be sure, it 
ir-he more determined to defeat her: 
aller else it might be, the game with 
iGever prove dull. 

ai! into the room with a new excite- 
ovhat he was free to handle her alone 
ria. It was a small company to be 
- {much noise He looked for Cecil 
ot him leaning quietly against the 
Sly sat near him in a chair, tapping 
(| time to the music. 

uu! Elizabeth cried at last, breath- 
zing whirled round and round. She 
iv and for the first time saw De 
} | the corner with Cecil. ‘Bishop! 
rlhave you been in this room?” She 
tor hand to him, 
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Women need not be beau- 
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“Just now, your Majesty,”’ he said, coming 
forward. 

“A pity you did not come sooner to join in 
the dancing.” 

“Her Majesty is in a festive mood,” said 
Cecil, leaving his place to join them, ‘‘since 
she will jest even with the church.” 

“Tis no jest. I mean it, and as a compli- 
ment. I have found bishops for the most part 
to be heavily weighted down with cloth, but 
not you.” Her eyes danced. “You are an 
exception. Your blood is natural. I think you 
believe with me that joy comes from God.” 

“I -do, your Majesty,” De Quadra told 
her; “and while I cannot join in the dance, 
still it is a pleasure to see it.” 

She smiled, winning an answering one from 
him. “There was a post from Spain this morn- 
ing,” she continued ‘I was informed so.” 

“Aye.” De Quadra nodded. ‘“‘The Count de 
Feria has been summoned home, where it is 
hoped he may regain his health.” 


i hope he will. I fear his constitution is not 
strong enough to withstand the English cli- 
mate. Though it is a pity he must leave now as 
we are coming into summer. I am about to re- 
move the court to Windsor. The airs there 
might have benefited him.” 

“Tt is a pity. Nevertheless, I am sure they 
will benefit me.” 

“If you care for a white castle on a hill, with 
rolling hunting grounds around it, and a most 
gracious river at its foot—they will. The castle 
is in some disrepair, suffered before my sis- 
ter’s reign—and during it—but it is our inten- 
tion to put it to rights. My father had great 
love of it. His tomb is 
there.” 

““Aye—so I know.” 

“Philip did stay there— 
at One time.” 

‘““Aye. Does not his ban- 
ner hang stillinSt. George’s 
Chapel?” 

“I do believe it does. I 
had forgotten. I must see to 
it.” She paused, her eyes 
fathomless, turned inward 
upon her thoughts. Then, 
drawing the brittle mask over her face—“How 
does the king?” 

‘Well,’ answered De Quadra. He knew she 
was waiting for a stream of compliments, and 
let the silence stretch out thinly before he 
added, “Very well.” 

“T am happy to hear it. You may send him 
word that I am well too.” 

“He will be glad of it.” 

Elizabeth nodded. The bishop was not a 
man she could twist into betraying himself as 
she had done with Feria. Therefore he com- 
manded her respect. She almost liked him—as 
much as she could like any representative of 
Philip. But she could not bear the silence. At 
last she said, ““Are we to be visited by his 
Majesty here in England?” 

“Who can tell? He is needed everywhere, 
throughout the length and breadth of all his 
kingdom.” 

‘‘When he wrote last, he seemed more con- 
cerned with my religion than with my health.” 
If she must egg him on, then she would do it. 
She must know how matters stood, for she 
wanted them finished. She wanted a formal 
proposal of marriage from Philip. “‘Is he still 
so?” she asked pointedly. 

“Deeply,” answered De Quadra. 

“Then | hope he is pleased that we are be- 
coming unified in England as to belief.” 

A glow of satisfaction spread within De 
Quadra. He had succeeded. He had put her in 
the position of having to ask for information 
from him. So! She was itching for an offer 
from Philip. He bowed low with a feigned 
sincerity as soft as velvet. 

“Your Majesty—you know how the King 
of Spain’s heart is in this matter. | hope soon 
to come to you with word that will make your 
own heart glad, and seal the bond between our 
nations forever.” 

She dropped her eyes quickly and inclined 
her head. Let him take it for maidenly con- 
fusion if he wished. She had got what she 
wanted. There would be a proposal soon. 
When she had it—when that moment came— 
she would deal Philip a blow he would never 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 153 
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CATINUED FROM PAGE 151 
she raised her head again and 
| at a, her eyes were inscrutable. She 
dat (cil and saw approval on his face. 
not how the passionate desire she had 
her | take all Philip offered, and cut it 
it to an ash, and bury it. 

kissed her hand and, taking 
, left the room. When he had 
the mosphere of the room changed 
fly. | had brought a shadow, and left 
ad Hi. She felt pulled down by it. 

she |d handled De Quadra very well 
_W/ then this heaviness? She looked 
at h hands, then sank onto a bench 
the fall into her lap loosely. 

was led, but the restlessness within her 
not/low her to admit it. The weeks 
er conation had been filled with re- 
nilit) too heavy to be assumed alone. 
sha net them superbly. She had made 
isio) that could do anything but hold 
intr teady in a changing world. With- 
cil (: would have been lost. Yet she 
imc than Cecil—more than his good 
se a ice—more than his guidance. Her 
self ied out for 
hat would 
source of 









gaottook st THE APPLE EATERS 


“What?” 

“When you are like this I do not know what 
you will do.” 

“T do not intend to do anything. I want her 
here.” 

“It is too dangerous. If you do bring her 
here, she'll play the wronged wife for all to see 
and I will never get her loose from me.” 

“She will not have the chance to play the 
wronged wife. You will be the wronged 
husband.” 

““How can you be so innocent?” 


I: you do think it innocence to have her 
here and woo her with the world at her feet, 
you know nothing of strategy. What is she 
now compared to what she could be were she 
to find favor in the eyes of a nobleman of 
greater rank than her own husband? Can she 
find such at Cumnor? No; they are here— 
dukes and earls—one in particular I am think- 
ing of who would fall down upon the ground 
at a glance from me to do what would please 
me.” 

“IT said I was afraid of you. I am. I am 
afraid of you and for you—and for myself. I 
am entangled and wish 
to be out of it. But you, 
who are unentangled, 
are doing all in your 
power to become so.” 

“What would you 
have me do: proclaim 
to the world that I am 
in love with a man who 
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_ Siiwas hating 2 

cau he was not Girl: 

enc:h to sweep Her fingers stroke the polished 
th zs that kept skin, 

apa and take Her eyes reflect its apple shine— 





ince settled 


A long, long sniff, as she inhales 

Its fragrant apple wine. 

At last she nibbles—tart yet 
sweet— 

And slowly tongues its savor, 

The texture crisp against her 
teeth. 

Her blue-green eyes are graver 

Than any grownup connoisseur’s 

As she approves the flavor. 


Boy: 
Four monstrous bites: 
With his mouth full of core, 


has a wife already—that 
I intend to steal him 
from the woman he be- 
longs to?” 

“You need do none 
of this. Leave Amy in 
the country and dis- 
solve the marriage.” 

“Betray my people’s 
trust in me by flying in 
the face of law and cus- 
tom? No! I will not do 
it! Shell do it herself. 
She’ll sue for it herself. 
It must come from her! 
I have a property I in- 
tend to keep! My own 
good name ! If youare so 
afraid—retreat to Cum- 
nor Hall yourself and 
stay with Amy! To ride 


iga) but it was 

irriting than He thickly inquires, 
| “Yagottanymore?”’ 
at the matter : 

4 | she asked. 


back again 
| stair rail. 
ng he told her. : 
neay ‘nothing’ like that. If you wish 
‘re do so!” 

)n wish to quarrel.” 

on i. Hunt out the Lady Lettice. En- 
yoself with her. You did nobly at it 
erlon.”” 

sy who would quarrel, but not over 
ie d. “This is not what is the matter 
yu. 

n ted here. I wish to go to Windsor.” 
ll, uu are going there.” 

>. “he got up and went to the foot of 
rs!f will be glad. It will be a change.” 
t i on the bottom step, and then, 





st}ing up, said with elaborate care- 
s, Vhere is Thomas Blount?” 

N pecting him.” 

stild have been here yesterday—or 
/ Hore.” 

h | errand as you sent him on cannot 
yt ished overnight.” 


lat; so complicated about an invita- 
cert?” 

acptance. When it comes from the 
it/ command, not invitation.” 

le\the stairs and came back to face 

Av) you regret it,” she said 

u it was not wise.” 

afraid.” 

ed, delighted to find such ready 

€ quarrel she longed to precipitate. 
have your wife here. You are 

—Amy!”’ 

miraid of you!” 










out such a storm as we 
face here takes more of 
a man than you!” 

And with that she 
flung herself toward the 
stairs, but he was after 
her. He caught her, whirled her about and 
gripped her arms. 

“Bess! There is a limit to what flesh can 
bear! How can we be together and yet not be 
together?” 

“Let me go.” 

“No! I love you, and you say you love me. 
It is not natural to be as we are. What do we 
do but tear ourselves apart?” 

*“Rob—leave me alone.” 

“T cannot.” 

“T am afraid —— God watches us.” 

“Are you afraid of that? Who do you think 
put this love in us? We have done no wrong.” 

“And must do none. I cannot give myself 
to you till the time when it is right.” 

*‘When?” 

““Rob—if you love me, press me not. I know 
only this: first—there must be no Amy!” 

She broke free of him and made her way 
up the stairs. Helpless, he turned and started 
for the door. But at that moment Thomas 
Blount came into the room. 

“Robert me 

“Thomas—you're back.” 

Almost at the door of the bedchamber 
Elizabeth heard, and came quickly down into 
the room. 

“We have expected you since yesterday,” 
she said. 

“T was delayed, your Majesty.” 

“Did you deliver the letter?’’ asked Robert. 

SINO;”” 

“Why not?” Elizabeth and Robert spoke 
almost together. ““What is the matter?” 

“She is ill.” 


a 





Elizabeth laughed. “Is that all?’’ She turned 
to Robert. “Did you not say she is always ill?” 

“Aye,” he answered, keeping his eyes on 
Thomas. ‘‘It is well known she has a melan- 
choly provides her with illness at her own 
convenience.” 

“What is the nature of it this time?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

“They had the doctors in, your Majesty,” 
said Thomas, “but I could get no satisfaction 
from them other than a grave shaking of the 
head. I stayed at Cumnor to find out what I 
could of the truth. Though it is not medically 
confirmed, since it comes from the kitchens, 
from the servingmaids, from the inn ——” 
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“Gossip,” said Elizabeth breathlessly. 

“What is it?’’ said Robert harshly. ““What is 
the rumor?” : 

“That the Lady Amy is ill indeed, Robert— 
of a malady of the breast.” 

In spite of herself, Elizabeth caught her 
breath. 

“Thomas,” said Robert quickly, lowering 
his voice, ““you must say nothing of this to 
anyone, until there is no further room for 
doubt.” 

“So far as I will remember, I have said 
nothing even to you.” 

Thomas inclined his head, more to Eliza- 
beth than to Robert. 
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She acknowledged it with a straight look 
into the eyes. ““You have been wise, Thomas 
Blount. You have done excellently well not to 
deliver the message. You may retire now.” 

When he had gone, Robert’s fingers tight- 
ened on her wrist. “‘Bess,’’ he whispered, “do 
you think ——” 

But she put her finger on his lips and said 
softly, “I do not think at all.” 

But as she said the words, she knew there 
was a thought she could not deny by saying so. 
It had not been spoken. There were no ghostly 
voices to accuse her. Nevertheless, her hand 
lifted in an involuntary sign of the cross. Half 
done, she stopped and brought it down, and 


then in a whisper that could not hide her ex- 
ultation said, ‘‘Did I not say—God watches 
us?” 


London was dark as they rode out with the 
small company of attendants, but by the time 
they reached open country the sun was fully 
up. The road rose to the crest of a hill. Below 
them was a cloud of dust on the road, with 
Ashley’s carriage rattling along before it. 
Elizabeth held up her hand and brought the 
company to a halt. A lane left the road a few 
feet beyond. Her eye fell on it at the same mo- 
ment Robert’s did. Their eyes met, and she 
smiled. Robert turned his horse around and 
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Barbara buys on a definite budget, and 
almost never buys more than one major 
item of clothing a month. Since she has 
“nothing to wear,” her first venture into 
buying for fall must be a costume with 
possibilities unlimited. She shops the 
stores carefully, and keeps in mind her 
important purchase to come—a winter 
coat. She guards her fashion dollars 
closely and takes stock of what she al- 
ready has which can be incorporated 
into her wardrobe for fall and the future: 


Black cashmere pull-over 
White Orlon scoop-neck sweater 
Beige clutch bag 


ness and neatness every time. 


Sunday 


Barbara wears her new suit, black pumps, white gloves, and 
carries her beige clutch bag. She adds: the brightest boutonniere 
imaginable (compliments of her beau), fastened by her new 
sparkle pin, $1.00. The headband she made from satin ribbon 
and bicycle clip, 1Sc. 


Black high- and medium-heeled pumps. 

A variety of scarves and accessories. 
Barbara’s first investment: an Orlon-and- 
wool jersey suit. The skirt permanently 
pleated, the costume completely wash- 
able and the price $17.95! It is absolutely 
basic and Barbara plans to wear it prac- 
tically every day, but with a look of new- 


rode back to the leader of the escort. He spoke 
quietly to the man. Then the royal guards rode 
forward to join with Ashley’s escort, leaving 
Elizabeth and Robert alone. 

They turned their horses’ heads and rode at 
an unobtrusive walk, onto the grass of the 
lane. Trees were heavy with dew, and as 
Elizabeth ducked her head under a low branch 
she was showered with it. The lane passed 
beside a farmhouse with smoke rising from 
the chimney. A boy who was turning the 
sheep out of the fold stood with his mouth 
open to see so richly dressed a lord and lady 
riding by. Elizabeth waved her hand and 
called ““Good morrow” to him. But he was 
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Monday 


Her basic black welcomes 
bright colors. Barbara finds one 
wonderful accent will go a long 
way. This one, her turquoise 
scarf looped through gold pin 
at neckline. 


Wednesday 


Barbara wears her suit with 
narrow leather belt. She adds a 
bulky knit wool collar. Cost— 
| hour + 65c. 


Friday 

Barbara’s date is meeting her 
after work. She wears a petticoat 
under her skirt, trims her Orlon 
sweater with white satin bias 
fold at neckline (from same 
satin blouse as collar and cuffs). 
Bright coral cummerbund. 


Tuesday 


Barbara wears her skirt and 
cashmere pullover, adds collar 
and cuffs she has taken from an 
old satin blouse. (The turquoise 
scarf and pin would look 
equally well with the sweater.) 


Thursday 


She adds a coral wool jacket, 
made in an evening. Vogue * Very 
Easy to Make” Design “No. 
8979 *, Sizes 10-20. Cost, $4.32. 


Saturday 


Barbara has shopping and a 
lunch date. She wears her skirt 
with a man’s white shirt she has 
trimmed with lace and rosebud 
appliques. (With her bright 
cummerbund, pretty at-home 
costume for entertaining.) 
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too startled to reply, and could nc 
wits together enough even to bo 
had passed beyond him. He could| |, 
the fine horses pick their way oy, 
down to the pond at the foot of al) 

There he saw the gentleman did! 
help the lady to the ground. The b¢ 
know what they might want ther 
ther’s farmland, and he stood with 
his heart beating loudly. His mothe 
to the door of the thatched cotta 
standing as still with amazement ; 
an impossible thing occurred. Hes 
tleman leave the horses by the po 
and start back up the hill to whe 
was milking the cow. The gentle 
her, and the next moment she 
headlong toward the house. She d: 
and seized two wooden bowls fron 
table and took them back. She d 
into the pail of warm frothy milk a 
tleman took them from her and we 
the lady by the pond. 

His mother beckoned frantically 
but he motioned her violently to 5 
keeping a protective line of trees be 
self and the strange gentlefolk, er 
a better view. He saw the gentler 
lady one of the wooden bowls, an 
the bowl to her lips and drink 
bowl! Their wooden bowl! 
cow’s milk too! 


rode into the farmyard. He was 
was said the queen herself 
Windsor. He had seen her carria 
not wait to tell of it. And then: 
field from the pond—he saw 
figures: the black-haired young g 
the black horse, and on the white 
could not believe his eyes! Fear a} 
shook him. He had been to Lond 
coronation and there was no doubtit 
son of the lady. He made a desperat 
his cap and knelt as she passed. 
‘““Good morrow, farmer,” she sa 
looked up. She was smiling right ¢ 
give you thanks, farmer,” said | 
“You have a good cow. She gives gq 
She laughed, and Lord Robert Dit 
it could only be he—leaned from his} 
handed him two of his own wooden t 
a gold coin in each. Then they la 
gether at the farmer’s astonished fac 
out of the farmyard, leaving him toc 
story he could tell ever afterward d 
life, and hand down to his chil 
grandchildren. | 
He was not the only one who hadt 
her during that day. Some knew her, 
not. But she knew them, and she wa 
than she had ever known it was poss 
When she was hungry, Robert left he 
and went to an inn and brought bé 
and cheese. They sat in the grass and 
thought nothing could taste so good) jj 
times they saw the cavalcade that 
Ashley’s carriage, but when they 
veered off and kept pace with it at a 
At last they raced headlong acre} 
leaving it far behind. But the sun ré 
them, bringing the end of the day clos\ {i 


They stood at last at the edge of ||) 
and saw the white walls of Winds(), 
across it. They could see the town 
bridge and the buildings of Eton, an 
until they were hidden from the r¢} 
clump of trees. Robert tethered the h ; 
they sat down to rest. A catkin blew ) 
hair, and she reached up to take it @) 
“Leave it,”’ said Robert. | 
“Do you wish me to look like a 
daughter with straw in my hair?” She} 
“T would you were a farmer's daus | 
“And what would you be then-> 
herd?” (I 
“Aye,” he nodded. ‘ 
“So that we could live ina thatche¢ i 
on bread and cheese and milk all th 
our days!”’ f 
“If they could be such days as th | 
would wish it.” ' 
‘My mother had an uncle wh¢ 
farmer,” she replied, and brushed th 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 186 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 154 
from her hair. “And one who kept shop as a 
butcher. I am bred of stout stock. Still,” she 
continued, resting her chin on her hands and 
staring out across the river, “I think it would 
be very cold in winter.”” Her eyes focused on 
the white walls of Windsor, gold in the sink- 
ing sun. “My father lies there,” she said 
suddenly. 

Robert looked at her, puzzled by the ab- 
ruptness of such a statement, a fact well 
known to everyone. Her eyes had grown hard. 
She did not turn her head, but kept on looking 
across the river, seeing more than could be 
measured in the space between. 

“Rob—do you know what Philip urged my 
sister to do with my father’s body?” 

She seemed to be speaking more to herself 
than to him, and he did not answer. 

“They excommunicated him while he was 
alive,” continued Elizabeth slowly, “but buried 
him inside St. George’s Chapel when he was 
dead... . Then Philip came, and when he mar- 
ried Mary he urged her to dig up the bones, 
burn them, and obliterate the ashes.”’ She was 
silent a moment; then, “If she had done it, I 
myself would have killed her,” she said so low 
that he could hardly hear her. 

“Do not think of it,’ he whispered. “She 
did not do it.” ; 

“He would have done it.’’ Then she burst 
out in a laugh that had no mirth in it. “Philip’s 
banner hangs in St. George’s above my father’s 
tomb. I shall take it down.” 

““Give it to me to do. I’ll take it down, and 
put it out, and everything that signifies the 
name of Philip with it.” 

“T will see to it.” 

“T said—everything that signifies him. That 
means De Quadra too.” 

“Leave him to me. I know what to do with 
him. 

“What?” 

“Woo him—to make him fall in love with 
me.” She held out her hand with the palm flat. 
‘*Till I have him here,”’ she said, and closed her 
fingers. 

“When?” 

“When he brings me the formal proposal of 
marriage from Philip.” 

“Will he?” 

“Yes, I am sure of it,” she answered, and 
sprang to her feet. ““Come—it is almost eve- 
ning. We are expected.” 

She started toward the horses, but he seized 
her and spun her around. 

““Bess—you must let no more fall in love 
with you.” 

“T do not command them to do so,” she 
told him. 

“You do not know what love is.” 

She laughed and twisted away, calling out, 
“Do I not!”’ and ran to her horse, untied it, 
and swung up into her saddle. The mare reared 
up and started forward at a gallop, and as she 
swept by Robert she cried, “Catch me up at 
Windsor, Rob Dudley, and I'll show you!” 


” 


William Cecil walked through the hall where 
they were laying out the tables for dinner and 
up the stairs that led to the royal wing. His 
face was impassive as usual, but he was more 
at peace with the world than he had been in 
some time. Since the one time he had felt it 
imperative to be frank with Elizabeth on the 
subject of Robert, he had watched for the 
worst, but seen no more than light frivolity. 
The thought of Amy, now so close by at 
Cumnor Hall, was a steadying one to Cecil. 
He mounted the last steps to the gallery 
quickly, and went on down into Elizabeth’s 
apartments. Blanche Parry turned from the 
window. 


M, Lord Cecil,” she said, dropping him a 
curtsy. 

“They told me Dame Ashley was here.”’ 

“She is within, my lord, and weary after her 


journey—and rather short of temper.” 
Blanche smiled. 
“Then let her rest by all means. I only 


wanted to know when to expect the queen.” 


“I know not, my lord, except they say she 
will be here for dinner.”’ 

“Since dinner will await the queen, I do not 
think that we can set the time by that. No 
matter—it is of small consequence. When the 


queen arrives, send someone to let me know.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cecil turned to go, but through the doorway 
strode the impressive figure of De Quadra. 

“Cecil!” he said. “I thought I had lost you. 
I have been following you up these corridors. I 
thought I had made a wrong turning.” He 
walked into the room and looked about him. 
“This is a pleasant place. What room is it?” 

“The queen’s apartment.” 

“She has come!” 

“Not yet.” 

“Oh? I have been for a walk through the 
town.” He went to the windows. “What does 
one see from this room? Aye—this is the 
widest vista of them all. I can well see why it 
should be for Elizabeth. . . . What’s that?” 
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“That’s Eton College, my lord,” answered 
Blanche. 

“Ah, yes—we passed it. I remember. And 
there’s the bridge. That could do with repair. I 
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would do well to slow down. ... Why! It is the 
queen!” he exclaimed. 

Ashley came scurrying out of the bed- 
chamber. “Where is she?” 

“Look from the window, dame—there— 
just leaving the bridge and riding up the hill. 
Quick—did you see them?” 

meV est 

“Who was that riding with her?”’ De Quadra 
asked. 
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“I do not know,” said Ashl 
guard, a gentleman, who kno 
have outpaced her escort.” 
“It was Lord Robert Dudley, 
keener than yours, Dame Ashle 
“TI am not sure it was either ¢ 
light is failing.” 
“She'll be here in a minute j 
“If she’s to be here in a minute 
men had better wait elsewhere, 
and weary journey out from 
cannot ask her to receive you no 
She moved to shoo him out th 
ding to Cecil at the same time. 
termined that if Elizabeth inten¢ 
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. with Robert beside her, she 
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had been led to believe.” 

‘And I have grown happier with every mile 
that I did choose to come here. Ashley, is that 
my bedchamber?’”’ Ashley nodded, and Eliza- 
beth started for it. “Gentlemen, I will see you 
below.” 

““A moment, your Majesty,” put in De 
Quadra quickly. “‘I have a suit.” 

Elizabeth laughed. *“No, my Lord Bishop. I 
have no time now.” 

“T do not mean now, I mean tomorrow.” 

“Ts it so special that it must have a special 
hearing?” 

“It is from Philip, your Majesty, and con- 
cerns you deeply, considering the affection you 
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hold for him, and he for you.” 

There was an imperceptible glance between 
Robert and Elizabeth. She smiled, and seemed 
to grow taller as she answered, “‘That being 
so, my Lord Bishop, the first hour in the morn- 
ing shall be yours—gladly.” 

“IT thank your Majesty.” De Quadra swept 
her a gratified obeisance and started for the 
door. “Are you coming, Cecil?” 

Elizabeth seemed for a moment to have for- 
gotten where she was as she looked after them. 

“Are you coming to dress now?” Ashley 
asked crossly. 

““Aye—anon.” 

“Then do so, I beg of you, and do not 
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keep us waiting any longer. You have been an 
unconscionable long time on the road.”’ This 
last she directed with an accusing look to 
Robert. 

But Elizabeth and Robert were oblivious of 
her. 

“Do you know what the message is?” asked 
Robert. 

Elizabeth’s smile was speculative. “I have 
my answer framed already. I am sorry Philip 
himself cannot stand before me to receive it!”’ 

‘““Y our Majesty—are you coming?” Ashley’s 
insistent voice cut through to her. 

‘*‘Aye,”’ she said, and shook herself out of 
delicious tasting of tomorrow’s triumph. 
‘Where have they housed Robert, do you 
know, Ashley?” 

“Aye. In the Round Tower—across the 
courtyard—under another roof.” 

Elizabeth laughed out loud as she held out 
her hand and grasped Robert’s. ““Go you and 
find it, Rob, that you may join with me here all 
the sooner.” 


i rained during the night—quick showers 
from clouds that raced across the sky in April 
fashion. But before dawn the wind blew all the 
clouds away, and the sun rose on a clean- 
washed world, to begin a day even more rich 
than yesterday. 

“Are they all here?” Ashley peered about 
the room. “‘She wants to get on with it. It is a 
good day and she wants to hunt.” 

““Aye—here comes De Quadra now, with 
Cecil.” 

De Quadra entered, and immediately he 
dwarfed the other people in the room with his 
magnificence. Robert moved back into the 
shadows. To be near him was too much of a 
temptation. He longed to lay hands upon him. 
Only the promise of what Elizabeth herself 
would do made the moment bearable. De 
Quadra moved graciously from one to an- 
other. The ladies curtsied and the gentlemen 
bowed. But when he got to Robert, De 
Quadra held out his hand. Then, following 
Rob’s eyes, he saw he was not smiling at him, 
but at Elizabeth, who had entered the room. 

The assembled company knelt, and mur- 
murs of ““Your Majesty”’ swept the room. She 
smiled, and motioned them to rise. 

“Good morrow, my good friends. It is a 
good day and I am pleased to see you.” She 
held out her hand to Cecil and he kissed it, but 
when De Quadra started forward to follow 
suit, she dropped it in her lap. Robert noticed 
it with pleasure. They were all waiting. There 
was a tension in their eagerness for her to 
speak, for she must begin the interview. But 
she was enjoying it too much to hurry it. She 
looked from one to the other, and smiled. 
Finally her eyes rested on De Quadra. “Well, 
bishop,” she said, and her voice was velvet, 
““we are curious as to the nature of your news.” 

“Well, then—first, Philip sends you his 
love.” 

“That is good.” 

‘**And tells me to say to you that he is well.” 

“That is good, too, but why do you not read 
the letter? I would hear these words in his own 
couching of them.” 

“Your Majesty, I do not wish to take up 
more time than need be.” 

“Do you have the letter?” 

“dot 

“Then read it.” 

“So please you, your Majesty—if you will 
have it so.” He put one elegant hand within 
his robe, and drew out a single-page docu- 
ment. ‘I shall dispense with the salutation and 
get to the matter at once.” 

Then—reading—he continued, “‘And do 
you convey to her Majesty our great affection 
and our admiration. We do believe she knows 
the bounty of our feeling for her, the strength 
of our loyalty, and the depth of our concern 
for her welfare and that of her kingdom.’”’ He 
paused, and there was a stirring among those 
who listened; eyes met and shifted. De 
Quadra’s voice deepened with all the richness 
of his churchly breeding. ““We do not think 
ourselves presuming, therefore, to believe she 
holds the same affection for our own, being a 
Christian queen and bound to us with ties of 
family nature.’’’ Elizabeth did not move. De 
Quadra looked at her and then continued, 
“““We believe also that she is aware that since 
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)f France—daughter to Henry 


sili eyes were boring through De 
“Je,” she said softly, and an in- 
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“Your Majesty ——”’ 

“In truth, my Lord Bishop—this is a kin- 
ship too confused for me.” 

““No—not so confused, your Majesty,” he 
continued, his voice metallic, “since it joins 
France with Spain in a joint love for Eng- 
land.” There was a slight emphasis on the 
word “love” that no one missed. 

Above the recklessness of her outburst, 
Elizabeth’s eyes had no laughter in them as she 
drew herself up and answered “Aye.” Her 
hands rested now on the arms of her chair as 
though they were touching the reins of a horse, 
lightly and easily, in complete control. ‘““You 
are right, my Lord Bishop,” she continued. 
“This is indeed an occasion for festivity, and a 
fine day for hunting. Wait below—all of you. I 
will attend you shortly. Cecil, stay with me.” 

“Yes, your Majesty.” 


She turned with a fine grace to De Quadra. 
“T must immediately compose a letter to 
Philip. I must tell him what merriment this 
news has given us.” 

It was dismissal, and De Quadra strove to 
take it without the ignominy it implied. He 
was alone in the midst of a company of Eng- 
lishmen who could laugh insult back into the 
face of the one who gave it. He walked wood- 
enly to the door. The voices of the rowdy crew 
of Englishmen surrounding him grew dim to 
those left in the room. 
When they were gone, 
Elizabeth stood up. 

“Ashley, leave us. 
Cecil, close the door.” 

Now Robert 
stepped out from 
where he had stayed 
quietly in the shadows. 
She turned to Cecil. 
“What are we going 
to do now?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What do you 
think they will do?” 
she asked. 

“One of two things: 
unite against us— 
or ——” 

““Aye—unite 
against us to depose 
me and put her on the 
throne.” 

““Bess, that will 
never be,”’ said Robert. 
“If Philip thinks to frighten us, he has but 
made himself a stronger enemy.” 

“Perhaps he has taken on another enemy he 
has not thought about,” added Cecil. ‘“Scot- 
land will fight French invasion as they will 
fight the devil.” 

“Her claim to that throne is a rightful one,” 
said Elizabeth. “Mary Stuart is Queen of 
Scots.” 

“They do not want her. They are fired with 
Knox’s preaching. They are more Protestant 
than we.” 

“Knox!” declared Elizabeth scornfully. “A 
fanatic as great as Philip. I will have none of 
him, any more than I will have the other. No! 
I will keep England free without John Knox!” 

“We can do it,”’ said Robert. Elizabeth shot 
him a grateful look and her eyes lit up. ““There 
has never been a nation more proud then we 
are now—and pride is strength.” 

“So long as we do not confuse pride with 
quick temper,” Cecil said. 

“Aye,” said Elizabeth. ““There are more 
ways than war—and more effective.” 

“TI did not say war,” Robert flared back at 
her. “But he is a fool who can sit across a nar- 
row strip of water from a man whose thirst is 
swallowing the world, and not be prepared for 
war.” 

“Wait, Robert,” said Cecil. “It is a frantic 
thirst. Philip is afraid. This marriage proves it. 
It is a desperate gesture. De Guise and de 
Medici—the families battle with each other 
and there is not one among them with sanity 
enough to draw the parts together into a 
whole.” 

“Do not be too sure.” 

“Tam never sure of anything. I say wait and 
watch—offend no one—let them destroy each 
other.” 

“And so do I,” said Elizabeth heartily. “It is 
more economical that way.” 
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Cecil smiled. ‘‘ Your Majesty,”’ he said, “you 
may look back upon this day with pride.” 

“Why?” 

“For letting go an opportunity to vent your 
personal spleen. I could not have blamed you 
if you had. Still—I commend you more be- 
cause you did not.” 

“Do you know what I would like to see be- 
fore me?” 

“Philip?” 

“Aye, as he will be one day—I hope—if 
there is hell in the hereafter—roasting and 
turning on a spit.” 

“You have done better than that,” Cecil told 
her. ‘There are no devils can compose an 
ecstasy of torment like to laughter.’ He in- 
clined his head in token of esteem, and turned 
and left the room. 

She dropped into a chair, letting her hands 
fall loosely at her side. “Is that what I am?” 
she said. ‘‘A devil in hell?” 

“T do not know what you are,”’ said Robert, 
ardent with admiration. ““One moment you 
are a woman, but in the next you show a 
strength no woman should possess. You are 
the equal of any man. You are more im 

“Tam no man. Iam not even a woman. And 
I do not have this strength you think I have. 
Has he defeated me?” 

“Bess!” 

“Why am J called upon always and forever 
to be strong? Robert, do you know why I 
laughed?” 

“Because Philip is a fool.” 

““No—because I am. I had planned sweet 
revenge. He was to ask for my hand so I could 
refuse him. I had no thought but that, only to 
pay him back for daring to think he could take 
liberties with me. An old debt—a worn-out 
tune—a vacant air.” 

“Do you not have a right to be proud?” 

“Pride,” she said, forming the word, tasting 
it, measuring and feeling it. Her eyes were 
far away. Then she walked to the window and 
looked out upon the fresh English country- 
side. ‘“‘Robert—do you remember the farmer 
who gave us milk yesterday on our way here? 
He would not sit well at the oars of a Spanish 
galley. The life would not suit him. He has too 
much pride. He has a house and it belongs to 
him, and it sits upon land that does belong to 
him. His is the strength I want—the strength 
of England. And he employs his strength upon 
the land, spends it, and looks to me for his 
replenishment. If he is to draw it from me— 
where shall I be replenished?” 

“From within you.” 

“T am too empty.” 

“You are the source of life. You cannot be 
empty.” 

Slowly he went to her. His hand was on her 
arm, and she covered it with her own. Then, as 
naturally as breathing, he folded her in both 
his arms and held her. They stood there, not as 
two people any longer, but as a man and 
a woman, each complete only in the other. 
She looked at him and met his lips with her 
own. 

After a moment he said softly, ““Now do 
you know what you are?” 

She shook her head. “I do not have to know 
when I am with you.” 

““Why have you held me off?” 

“T know not.” 

“You are not holding me off now.’ 

“No. I cannot... if Iam to live. You are 
life to me. Whatever happens, Rob—I must 
have you. Whatever else I know or do not 
know, I know what you are.” 

“What?” 

With a deep sigh she let out all the heaviness 
within her. He turned his head to kiss her 
hair, and she raised her face to him and 
touched his cheek with her own. 

“You are replenishment,’ she answered 
softly, and felt life flowing into her again. 

Now for them both there was no need of 
words. The spring was ended. Summer had 
begun. 
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Half the life of Windsor was being lived 
out-of-doors. At the castle they woke early 
to the summer sun. The river, and the broad 
park lands, and the surrounding forests were 
constant invitation. What time of recreation 
was not spent on horseback was spent in 
boats. The season was rich, and bright and 
young, and Elizabeth opened up to it from 





the long years of her seclusion with all the 
love of living that was hers. 

From the castle, De Quadra’s correspond- 
ence was voluminous. Time and again he wan- 
dered down into the town, to observe, as he 
said, the ‘‘busy-ness”’ of the English. His eyes 
were everywhere—his own and those em- 
ployed by him. 

But to Elizabeth, such matters could not be 
of great concern. A diffuse and separated peo- 
ple was becoming united in national confi- 
dence. They were a young and forward-looking 
people, and they had on their throne a young 
and forward-looking queen. England was 
sending roots deep into the soil and sprouting 
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national pride. While she—this summer of her 
happiness—was growing rich in the fulfillment 
of her love. 

So, recklessly, she rode forward into the 
sun, and paid no heed to the dark threads that 
were weaving into the life about her. But Cecil 
was aware of them, and Parry, too, and both 
men feared them. They knew what mischief 
could be woven by such dark threads of dis- 
content. Cecil became De Quadra’s shadow, 
but much about the man escaped him. 

De Quadra had a surface ingenuousness 
with which he disarmed his enemies. Despite 
the letters he wrote to the Continent, he 
seemed, in England, to have taken no notice of 
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self was not the least of those 
trigued by it. True to her wo: 
none. She accepted gifts and 
from all, and paid not the sli; 
any. She gave audience to amt 
then rode out with Robert, She 
from emissaries, and then supp 
Robert. She absented herself f 
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e. could not be found, and— 
sosqours—neither could Robert. 
clovto her could no longer still the 
She is transported in the excitement 
afi she had waited all her life to 
er ds were filled with Robert. She 
7 hil and, recklessly, she took the 
‘of ir passion to mean fulfillment 
prope of security. 

ci] |wed it differently. The sleepless 
sat > spent over it showed on his 





ay iearly September, he came to her 


sf. I} had thought to find the room 
but was not. Parry was settled com- 
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fortably in a chair with Ashley opposite him, 
the inevitable embroidery in her lap. ““When 
will she be in?” 

“God knows, I do not,’’ Ashley answered 
with more than her usual acidity. “I’ve scarcely 
seen her for the last three days.’’ There was a 
vague feeling of depression among them. ‘‘As 
you should know,” she added. 

“Aye,” Cecil sighed. 

““They’ve been gone all afternoon and that 
man Blount’s here again to see Robert,’ she 
continued. 

Parry shifted in his chair. “‘He seems to 
spend all his time on horseback between here 
and Cumnor.” 
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“Why should he not,’ defended Ashley, 
“with Robert’s wife ill?” 

Cecil’s eyes narrowed. “If she is truly ill, 
why does not Robert go there himself?” 

‘He is in service to the queen and has his 
duties here,”’ said Ashley. 

Cecil looked at Parry. “Thomas, there is no 
evading it. The behavior of the two of them 
is beyond all discretion. It is madness.” 

Ashley tightened her lips. Not even to Cecil 
would she vouchsafe the fears she carried deep 
in her own heart. 

“I do not care what time she comes in— 
how late she is,”” continued Cecil, “I am going 
to stay here till I see her. I must talk to her.” 
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“Why, what has happened?” 

“T have had an interview with De Quadra. If 
she did say to him what he told me she said, 
then she has lost her mind.” 

“‘What did she say?’? demanded Ashley. 

“If it is not true, dame, I will not repeat it. I 
must see her.” 

Parry nodded. “‘It is time you did. I know of 
no one who can talk to her as you can.” 

“She does not listen to me any more.” 

“Then you must make her listen. You must 
turn her mind from Robert back to the state.” 

“She wants both,” stated Ashley matter-of- 
factly. 

“And will end up by having neither if she 
continues,” answered Parry. “She bids fair to 
compromise herself and us—with a married 
man for a lover!”’ 

“Parry, I thank you for saying it.” Cecil 
moved back between the two, thankful to have 
had it put into words. “Elizabeth must put an 
end to this affair with Robert. She must 
marry a prince of our persuasion.” 

“And how do you think you are going to get 
her to do that when she is in love with Rob- 
ert?” Ashley looked defiantly at Cecil. “For 
too long now, you men of state have moved 
females about to suit yourselves. You will find 
this one not so movable! This is Elizabeth! 
I know her as you do not.”’ Her eyes began to 
twinkle, and an irrepressible chuckle came 
into her voice. “If you are determined for her 
to do something, tell her to do the opposite. 
Even then—she will be likely to see through 
you and comply with you to spite you!” 

“You are forgetting what she seems to have 
forgotten,” said Parry. ““That she is queen.” 

“Oh, stuff!’ retorted Ashley. 

“Tt is the stuff from which can come dis- 
aster,” said Parry sharply. ““She flaunts Rob as 
though he were an emblem of her own in- 
dependence.” 

“News of her conduct is being received with 
joy on the Continent,” said Cecil. “And here 
at home many take umbrage at it. Such dis- 
content can breed distrust and hatred. She is 
creating enough enemies here to join with 
France, depose her, and put Mary Stuart on 
the threne.” 

“You are mad, both of you!” Ashley looked 
from one to the other. “Elizabeth is adored— 
all over England.” 

“Then turn the coin around and look at the 
other side. Look at Robert,” said Parry. ““He 
has paid for the place he holds by losing the 
estimation of men who were once his friends.” 

“‘Jealousy,”’ snorted Ashley. 

“And I cannot blame them. He has an arro- 
gance he had better lose,” put in Cecil. 

“Are you jealous too?” she snapped. 

But Cecil ignored her. ‘He is the butt of dis- 
content,’ he went on. ‘“‘What bitter feelings 
cannot be shown toward her are vent on him. 
He is the weather vane. He shows how the 
wind blows.” 

“Prudes and gossips!” muttered Ashley 
fiercely. She slammed her embroidery down. 
“And I mean you—both of you!” She started 
toward the door in disgust. 

“‘Where are you going, dame?” asked Parry 
mildly. 

“Below—to stay with the women, where 
there will be less gossip.’ She stumped angrily 
out of the room. 


Gai waited till she was out of hearing, 
then, “Is she as blind as she would appear to 
be?” he asked. 

Parry shook his head. “She will not hear a 
word against Elizabeth.” 

But Cecil had no time for Ashley. “Parry,” 
he said, ““when they come in, get rid of Robert. 
1 must see her alone.” 

‘How can I do that?” 

“Did you not say his man was waiting for 
him?” 

“‘There’s no occasion in that. Blount sees the 
two of them together. What is the matter with 
you, Cecil? You used not to fear her.” 

“She is not as she used to be with me. You 
see how she turns me off. I have not had more 
than a curt word from her in weeks.” 

“Does that surprise you?” 

“She said that she had placed her greatest 
trust in me.” 

“You are her conscience, Cecil. All the 
forces of the court around her are nothing to 
what you are. You must remember it. You 
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alone can be strong with her. She needs you, 
Cecil! If she has forfeited her faith in you— 
she has lost England.” 

At this Cecil’s head came up and he looked 
straight at Parry. 

“She will listen. Even if she is angry, she will 
listen,’ continued Parry. “She has been known 
to hurl a boot at the head of good advice, still 
she has listened. Rest you easy, she has not 
lost her good opinion of you. She knows in her 
heart you are right. Besides,” he added, 
smiling, “‘there is nothing in this room she can 
pick up and throw.” 

The backs of both men were toward the 
door. They did not see Elizabeth as she en- 


tered. She stopped short. The last person she 
wanted to see at this moment was Cecil. 

“What are you doing here?” she said 
sharply. 

Cecil leaped to his feet and turned around. 
Parry rose more slowly. 

“He is here to see you, your Majesty,”’ he 
said. 

“‘T have no time,” she answered briefly, and 
started on toward the bedchamber. 

“You had better see him,’ said Parry 
clearly. 

She turned, furious—but at the look on 
Parry’s face, her lips closed on the words she 
would have flung at him. 
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Parry bowed. “With your permission, your 
Majesty, I will leave you alone with Cecil,” he 
said with simple dignity. Before she could get 
her breath to reply, he left the room. 

Elizabeth turned toward Cecil. ‘“Well?”’ 

“T have just come from De Quadra.” 

“That’s no news. You seem unable to draw 
breath these days without him. He is continu- 
ally in your company.” 

“Except when he is in yours.” 

“T scarcely see him.” 

“You saw him this morning. You walked 
alone with him in the garden. You confided in 
him concerning yourself and Rob—and in 
particular the Lady Amy.” 
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“over and over. Cecil did not move! 






























































LADIES’ Hoa 


“And what does he presume td), 
“Do you deny you talked wit f 
““Cecil—what sort of inquisitio\ hy 
I to look to you before I open 
“It would be better to entertajj/, 
only with others present—better 
me there. Above all—do not see 
“You were the one said ‘Mak 
him—court him and flatter him 
mind to sleep!’”’ 
“His mind does not sleep,” 
“What do you think he can do 
alone? He cannot murder me.” 
““He has no wish to. He can d¢ 
can turn England against you.” 
“And what disloyal factions do} 
can use for the purpose?” 
“The whole of England,” he sq 
‘*What ?”’ Her voice was like 
whip. 
“The whole of England that lo 
looks to you to be above suspicic 
“They who do love me will nc 
me.” 
““No—they will turn on you and 
pieces.” 
“Have you begun it by turnin 
Cecil?” 
“Tt is the other way around 
turned from me. You made my 0 
biguous one. You gave me leay 
plainly in all matters but one. And 
you said “Leave me alone.’ I swo 
but I can no longer, for in that o 
betray the trust of England.” 
“Why do you run your words 
circles? Say it!” 
“T will—Robert! You told De ¢ 
would marry him.” 
“Did I?” Her eyes were alive 
but it made no difference to Cecil, | 
“You told De Quadra you wou 
free to marry. You told him Robt 
dying.” 
“Why should I single out such 
tell him what I do hope for mys 
dreams?” There was a rising note i 
“Did you say it?” | 
«“No!1 did not. He has made it up 
was ill. I did not say she was dying,| 
she grasped the back of a chair] 
hands, digging her fingers into it, 
out, “I would it were so! I woul 
dying! I would she were dead!” | 
Her voice broke. In the silence 
lowed, her words seemed to repeat} 


“Then she is dying,” he said at . 


““No—she is not! We have had 
Cumnor. Thomas Blount says sh¢ 
She is alive! And she is more threat 
Spain and France together, for she 
me and Robert!” 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“Oh, God! Leave me alone! 
there and all you can say is, © 
propose to do?’ Do you know what 
a man and be held from him? I 
life—I would give everything I ha' 

“Everything?” 

“Yes. All that I have is nothin 
Robert!” 

“Even the throne of England!” 

“Cecil !’’ She drove her clenched f 
her mouth. Her body twisted agains 
Cecil’s heart contracted as he watch 
there was nothing he could say. In 
she raised her head. “She does not y 
ert. It would be better for her, 
dead.” 

‘Elizabeth ——”’ he said, and) 
Then, knowing the only thing he a ( 
say it, he took a breath and finish!’ 
must send Robert away.” 


Dastantly her face froze over. Shi ! 
answer. She did not make a move 
hand. She merely stood still and ao 
approaches to her. 
“It is the only thing you can do, 
tinued. ‘‘Believe me, what is torment 
be erased with time. Robert is not th¢ 
who loves you. For the sake of thos} 
listen to me!” 
“No!” 
“Elizabeth ——” 
“No! I will not send him away! Iy 
Cecil—keep your hand out of it. This}! 
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Er, Wo 
sen }) and Robert—and between us 
i” 

o ble.” ji 
wit God’s help—nothing is im- 


+) they were with each other and 
ween them, neither noticed 
Jey stumble into the room from 
dd behind them. She had been 
der old body could not adjust to 
yt shook her. She stood still, 
ec rol the pounding of her heart. 
tH) Cecil’s eyes blazed. “If you 
4 'se not only yourself—but, us 


Ds it will not be because you tell 
i) beecause you prove yourself to be 
) [> despise above all things—un- 
f bdg queen.” 
moment’s shocked silence. 
hovfurther warning, she lifted her 
| st-k him across the face. 
kedt her, contempt and pity fight- 
sntr, and turned and left the room. 
y, t incident was nothing, since all 
/w.coming to an end anyhow. She 
yelme herself to care. She wanted 
instead she spoke Elizabeth’s 
ne ¢ name—‘‘Bess.” But Elizabeth 
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» thley repeated, and Elizabeth 
her/esence. She turned. 

Jor have you been here?” 

ha you done now? How can you 

: been below. I have seen with 

5 ela nd I cannot believe it.” 

arou mumbling about?” 

Re:rt’s rooms! You have had his 
dfrom the Round Tower to the 
t low this! Have you lost every 
F diretion? Do you intend to pub- 
Jai) how matters are between you? 

yee/9u! Countermand it! It is too 

protected you through more 

ut: possible. I cannot protect you 
i 

Roert’s rooms?’ Elizabeth was 

pizled, then suddenly she remem- 

had forgotten.” 

dint do it. You could not. Tell me 
(it is an error. You did not order 

0} him from there to here.” 

d Wnan’s voice stung in her ears like 

ng| flies. Her hand went up to brush 

, ddenly she began to laugh, as 










y (the situation struck her. What 
tte where Robert was housed? 

!” | said. 

—\v y —— Oh, Bess, can you not see 
u lie done? Why did you do it— 


aver nearer to me.” 
tw they say? What can I say to 


he |zzing of flies became the sting of 
Elildbeth turned and screamed at her, 
ng/ou please, you meddling har- 


ll) do you any good to scream at 
nle\ylazed back at her. “I have your 
yn my hands and you destroy it. I 
end you and even lied for you, but 
1 I fy now?” 

ivelou something to say, then, Catt 
fellnem his rooms were damp and I 
vecim for fear he will catch a vapor!” 


2 riculousness of the reply failed to 
leyShe came at Elizabeth, raving in 
on 

ca/ot fly in the face of the world— 
~n/-I will not let you.” 

AS y, leave me be—it is no matter.” 
—llen tome ——” Ashley was weep- 
4) moved to drop to her knees in 
, 6 Elizabeth put out her hand and 
hd for Robert had come into the 
tt) look on Elizabeth’s face Ashley 
ndjen started toward Robert. 
Robert ——” 

i! hid Elizabeth. “Leave us!” 

/ \!ked helplessly from one to the 
d ‘| not move. 

yo hear what I said?” Elizabeth’s 
'S (ngerous. “Leave us!” 

’ nothing for Ashley to do but 
e Opped her head and went into the 
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bedchamber. With her going, the tension of 
the last half hour changed. With Robert before 
her she could deny the fury and loyalty of the 
attacks against her. 


‘*“Robert!”” He came toward her. ‘‘Has he 
gone?” 

He nodded. “I have sent him back to 
Cumnor.” 


“With what instructions?” 

“To judge for himself how matters are, and 
if she is truly well—to say we will have her at 
court. We must find a way.” 

She nodded, then with a deep breath raised 
her eyes to his. “Do you think we will?” she 
asked. 


Her eyes searched his face. He smiled. As he 
did so she leaned against him and his arms 
went around her. 

“You seem so sure of it,’ she said with a 
sigh. ‘“‘How do you know?” 

“Do not ask me that,” he answered. “I only 
know a way must be found—and that it will 
be”—he hesitated a moment—“‘because I love 
you,” he finished. 


The evening dropped into darkness, and the 
night passed. The moon rode high above Sep- 
tember clouds, and shone into Elizabeth’s bed- 
chamber intermittently. In the big room out- 
side, the moonlight made shadows across the 
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floor and the familiar furnishings assumed 
distorted shapes. 

The door opposite the gallery entrance 
opened and a shadow that was not made of 
moonlight crossed the floor. It went to the door 
of the bedchamber and knocked. At the 
sound, a shape rose up out of a chair and 
swiftly made its way to stand between the door 
and the shadow. 

“No! You cannot!” The whisper was harsh. 

‘““Ashley!”’ said Robert, and he stood away 
from the door. 

“‘What are you doing here?” 

“Bring me a light!” The urgency in his 
voice was unmistakable. 
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Ashley felt the breath go out of her. ““What 
is it?” 

“You must waken Elizabeth.” 

“‘Why—what has happened?” 

“Wake her, I tell you—do not frighten her. 
Waken her gently.” 

She moved to obey him. He found another 
candle and lit it from the first—and then a 
third. Then, going to the outer door, he made 
certain the bolt across it was tight. There was a 
sound at the bedchamber door. He turned, 
and Elizabeth stood framed in it—a robe fall- 
ing to the floor from her shoulders, reflecting 
the candlelight in rich floods of red. She was 
more beautiful than he had ever seen her. 


“What is it?” 

‘““Amy,”” he answered. 

She only looked the question. She did not 
ask it. 

“She is dead.” 

She gave no answer, for there was none. But 
his voice came again. He was saying some- 
thing else. These words were no echo. They 
were not expected. They were new. In them- 
selves they were as unbelievable to him who 
said them as to her who listened. 

“Halfway to Cumnor, Thomas-was inter- 
cepted by one riding here. She was found last 
night—dead—at the foot of the stairs—with 
her neck broken.” 
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Why—why—why? The question could not 
repeat itself at Cumnor and die out. It gathered 
force through its echoing along the gallery and 
down the fatal stairs and through the hall and 
out over the countryside—to Abingdon, to 
Oxford, to Windsor, to London, all over 
England, and adding to itself another of 
“How? How?” it rolled across the channel to 
be tossed excitedly from lip to lip in Paris, 
Brussels, Madrid—and Rome. 

Amy, who alive had never sought renown, 
had it now. Her name became familiar 
throughout the Christian world: Amy—Amy 
Robsart—Amy Dudley! And with it, gaining 
force, the name of Robert—Robert Dudley— 
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the queen’s favorite—the quee 
ring more to the popular tastell., 
dropped into third place besid)|.8 
royal scandal. The queen! }iy 
Queen—and Robert Dudley! 

Heads drew together and to 
eyebrows were lifted knowl, 
smacked their lips and thought 
answer. Suicide, said some, bul lye 
Driven? How? How was a 
young lady driven to throw 
stairs? Who had driven her? T 
murder—murder! The word ha 
It echoed better. 

At Windsor no one rode to h 
no dancing and no singing, 
passed down the corridor, eyes 
If he looked at them, heads 
owners drew away, to whisper j 
insidious name—adulterer—and 
ing hard upon, and given licens} 
burst of the first . . . murderer! 

Alone in his room, high in t 
varez de Quradra sat and wrote p 
of letters, a smile curving on 
lips. Things most certainly had fal) 
advantage. ““Assuredly,”’ he wrot 
are doing in this matter is a most 
scandalous thing. She means to} 
once. She is in a fair way to spen() 
at home and be in the morning 

Elizabeth stayed barricaded be 
of her apartment. She paced ther 
into the bedchamber to fling 
upon the bed, or sit staring befor 
had access to her except those 
was so close to her that it flowed 
beat of heart. Ashley stood guar 
chamber, the bolt kept strongly f, 
the door at all times. 

But the small door opposite : 





From there the little corridor wo 
the apartment below, where R 
admitting no one to himself 4 
Blount, sent constantly between 
Cumnor. 
A week went by and that hi 
Windsor seemed to have a life 
waiting and listening while the w 
world tumbled about it. 
Then late on Thursday, there cd 
at the door, repeated heavily and i} 
Ashley hurried toward it. 
“Who is it?” she called. 
“Open the door, dame—let me 
answered. 
She opened the door just wide 
admit him, and then bolted it aga] 
““Where’s Robert?” Parry asked 
there with her?” 
Now 
“She should let him go to ¢ 
should be at the inquest.” 
“She will not.” 
“TI cannot go on waiting, I cann} 
he said. 
“Have you thought what it is 
Robert?” 
“*Aye, aye,” he murmured under L 
‘But you do not hear what they 
outside. I do. They say it was Ré 
say it was Elizabeth who set him ¢ 
“Tt is not so. You know it is no 


H. was staring down as though} 
upon incredible and creeping dij 
watched him. He was shaking 5 
from side to side. Horrified, she|/& 
“Thomas!” 
At that he raised his head and |}y 
know the truth, and I know it—we | 
the world at large—it is a net of uiJ 
circumstance.” 
“He was not there!”’ 
“What matter, when there are || 
the hiring who will do anything fo 
‘His name will be cleared at the} 
you will see.” 
“Tt is an inquest, not a trial. Fi? 
been accused.” | 
‘How can you say that when he| 
cused in the eyes of the world?” | 
“And her with him!” | 
She stared back at him, unable to|/® 
or deny. The small door that led from} 
rooms opened. Robert stood ther(}! 
burning above the shadows under )) 
‘“‘Ashley—go get her,” he said. |) 








pe giommed a wordless question, 
rt ov shook his head. 
4) wit me to go?” asked Parry. 

uu must prevail upon her to let 
Oxijd.” 
e he word?” 
Bu_obert said no more, for Eliza- 
son) g toward him. 

is i’ she asked briefly, her body 
agast expected impact. 
fro) Oxford.” 
theveached a verdict?” 
sd (m the way things are going, I 
-¢h) would reach none.” 
+h er took her eyes from Robert, 
ancleached out for the back of a 
fedig with her fingers, she moved 
pic }d sat down. 
"| 
faidjMrs. Pirto ——” 
se ¢ anything? They got nothing 
yestday but weeping.” 

naled. “Today she talked,” he 


didiie say?” 

not-hat she said. It was her manner 
is i. torment of terror for Amy’s 

=!”\lizabeth’s eyes lit up and she 

wah 

noied. 

th sang to her feet. ““What more do 

shéried triumphantly. ‘‘She is con- 

ndi:r immortal soul with her. She 

self] 

2ol| t, the implication struck home 
so-iumphantly. “She couid not 

im/o muchas to destroy me in this 

said ‘No, she could not have killed 


| 
jou) not know these little, helpless 


5k | head. “Even if you should be 
yovhink they will let it be legally 
9?” 

S| 

‘ot! —all the Robsart clan who sit 
ing» pick up the bones of what is 
aid'tterly. “I do not know whether 
a lad in it, but it has happened, 
ing :—they mean to profit by it.... 
n cI let me go there.” 

” S| was instantly taut again. 
reeput what I believe to be the 
yer(t of murder.” 

er’s, dangerous word.” 

f [unt down him who murdered 


do u know who he is?”’ 

jot ow. But while suspicion points 
lcado to clear myself is to find him 
ilty 

00 ficult. Who would doit?” . 
en »n—a hundred. What matters is 
fo! to be done.” 

an ove nothing.” 

tryAre you afraid of what I may 


dou mean?” 

nec r evidence that points where I 
10U point—to the hand of a foreign 
10 juld discredit you through me, 
ebylo away with us both—what 
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lu C 


jug) was not new to Elizabeth. 
da! nit had pierced its way through 
Ms@usness, but with the appalling 
nedthat it entailed, she prayed for 
se at would release them from all 
tio) No! Amy had killed herself! 
i0t lieve it,’ she answered. 
rthiss, you must give me leave to 
| a) going to Oxford.” 
noet you set one foot from here.” 
mul’ 
ha\ you killed on the road? Do you 
2 n| know what goes on down in the 
1ey e gathered there, waiting. Their 
has orne full fruit—hatred of you is 
wilhere. The sight of you will be 
(hell fall upon you, and if they do, 
Y Per can be that death be quick.” 
> 1S) mob, and I am not afraid.” 
» Y} will stay here!” 
!os|he chance to clear myself?”’ 
villain. They will pronounce her 
ni-derer.”’ 


“They will evade it even if it is true, and if 
the hand of judgment does not point to some- 
one, suspicion’s hand will point at me for- 
ever.” 

‘‘What verdict other than suicide can they 
hand down now?” 

‘“*Accident—anything to evade the damning 
of her soul, and protect themselves. They are 
surrounded by Robsarts in Oxford.” 

“T will not let you go,” Elizabeth told him. 
“T want you alive.” 

As he stared at her, she turned her head. 
Suddenly every ounce of strength he had tore 
into action. He leaped to her, grasped her by 
the shoulder and swung her around. 


“If you do this, it is you who pronounces 
sentence against me.” 

“Wait, Robert—wait.”’ 

“I can not wait!” He shut his lips, and every 
silent force within him pleaded with her. She 
knew it. Her senses heard him. But she was 
adamant. She would not answer. 

Suddenly, with a convulsive breath he 
shoved her away and started headlong for the 
door. Before he reached it, there was a knock. 
Robert stopped. 

‘““‘Who is it?’ he called out. 

“Thomas Blount,”’ came the answer. 

Robert flung himself upon the door and 
opened it. Then at the look on Blount’s face, 
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he stepped back. Blount looked at Elizabeth 
and inclined his head. 

““What is it?’’ Robert’s voice was thick. 

“It is over. The verdict has been pro- 
nounced.” 

“Well?” Elizabeth’s voice was harsh and 
did not belong to her. 

“They’ve had their way, your Majesty. De- 
spite all evidence to the contrary, it is now 
final and irrevocable—that the Lady Amy 
came to her death. . . by accident. So do they 
perpetuate suspicion.” 

The silence cut into each one separately. 
And then a wordless breath like a cry was torn 
from Robert. He seized the back of the chair 
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he stood by and ground his fingers into it. 
With his hand on Blount’s shoulder, Parry 
walked quietly with him out of the room. Ash- 
ley, as silently, turned and went into the 
bedroom. 

“Robert!” Elizabeth’s voice was frozen and 
devoid of anything that could be called emo- 
tion. The world was rocking to pieces about 
her. She could not let herself go with it. At the 
sound of her voice, the storm in Robert beat 
wildly against him. He lifted his fist and 
pounded it against the chair, and violently left 
the room. 

She was alone. The walls of the room closed 
in on her. She could not breathe. She gripped 
the sill of the window with her hands, and 
closed her eyes. Then she opened them again, 
the swirling blackness cleared, and she was 
looking down at the valley of the countryside 
below her, and at the river flowing through the 
heart of it. 

She looked across the river, and thought of 
the day that she had ridden here with Robert, 
and they had sat under a tree and looked at 
Windsor together. Looking back on that day, 
she thought that that was all she would ever 
ask for, if it were possible for her to have that 
day forever. 

But that had been another life, and she an- 
other woman. She looked down at the bridge 
and the town. Nothing was the same. The 
joyous quality of life 
that had hummed 
there two weeks be- 
fore was still. The 
brilliant green of the 
fields had faded to 
yellow. Here and 
there a tree stood out 
with the flagrant 
touch of autumn 
scarlet. And Eliza- 
beth knew it for 
what it was—the 
turning of the sea- 
son into winter. 

“We will find a 
way,” she heard her- 
self saying. *‘We 
must find a way.” 
Suddenly she 
clenched her hands 
against her lips, cry- 
ing out “Robert!” 
They were his words, not hers. They had 
come back to her from him. Staring as at a 
ghost, she whispered, “‘“No—no—if it was 
murder, it was not he!” 

Her eyes were searching all the empty space 
before her, but she could find no answer. Her 
vision blurred before her. She was seeing 
shapes of things that could not be. Was Robert 
right? Was the treachery of her enemies re- 
sponsible? Was it a diabolical conceit of 
Philip’s—or . . . whose? Her eyes grew wide, 
and on the instant she made up her mind. 

‘Ashley!’ she called out, her voice rough 
in the effort for the old ease of vigor and 
decision. 

Ashley hurried in to her mistress, ready to 
soothe, and hold, and comfort as she had done 
so many times. But Elizabeth had no use for 
that any more. 

“Get me Cecil,’ she commanded. 

Ashley took one look at her and, frightened, 
hurried from the room. Elizabeth was scarcely 
aware of her leaving. Her thoughts raced on. 
A new thought struck her. 


Price—50c. 


She was completely alone now. There was 
no one to whom she could turn to escape from 
this new thought that was confronting her 
with all the rending whips of accusation—no 
one; not Ashley, not Cecil whom she had sent 
for, and not Robert whom she had cut off 
from her. 

“O God,” she whispered, ‘‘I wished her 
dead!” 

She heard herself say it, and then aloud 
denied it. 

No! If there is guilt, it is not mine. It is 
not Robert’s! No!” 

The words repeated, No—no—no, in rhyth- 
mic whispers in her mind, echoing against 
the rising murmur of self-condemnation. She 
lifted her hands and held them against her 
temples to still the beating in her head. “She 
killed herself, she killed herself!” 
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There was a mirror lying on thd), 
caught it up and stared into it, She ; 
face, for she could not believe j itw . 
It was dead white. The eyes stared! 
the eyes of a witch. 

She was startled when the do 
though she knew it was Robert bef |s 
him. All the violence had left hil) 
thing she saw in its place frightene 
violence had never done. As he wa] 
her, she forced herself not to take ¢ 
ward, but he did not touch her, 


Eviizabeth, Iam going to Oxfo 
felt strong, stronger than he had ¢ 
fore. Elizabeth knew it. She knew { 
man she loved, and this was th 
hated, and she could find only on¢ 

MANOS” 

“T am going to Oxford. J mus 
truth.” 

She could only shake her head, | 

“I should have gone before. I l¢ 
me. You will not stop me now, a 
pray to God that it is not too late 

The blood beat in her throat a 
against her ears like drums. “You 
she said. She felt his eyes clear and 
fore her, but she could not meet the 
try it ——” She stopped; her eyes, 
ert’s. He held them for a moment, a 
faintest | 
turned t¢ 
door. “I 
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make me less than I am.” 

““How can I make you less thar 
Rob, when you are all the world to 
asked. 

“But what world do you want, 
which of the two you live in?” 

His words had no meaning for h 

“You cannot risk your life. Rob, 
be some other way!” 

“You know there is not. Let 
truth; one truth of two. You woult 
stand between us always?” 

“No—no!” 

“Ts that what you want? Is it? 
Answer me!” 

She took a breath, but words 
come. Robert waited—then he said 
know now that it is not she who § 
tween us. It is you!” 

At this she whirled on him, the we 
ing from her in a torrent. “Is it my f 
am what I am? J am England’s! R 
love me, for God’s sake stay with m 
leave me. Help me! We must wait. 
let time pass. This thing will be forg 
can still have each other.” 

“T have found one truth! Your st 
your weakness, and it is this that y 
use to hold me, the while you flaun 
‘Tam Elizabeth, the Queen!’ You ha 
your world, Elizabeth!” 

“Robi =—— 

‘““Long may you live.” 

““Rob—listen to me. We are not 4 
and I—for God’s sake, wait. We do 
yet what has happened. There is mi 
than just you and me.” L 

She herself did not know what it 
she was fighting. She was a drow 
reaching frantically for help, yet fi 
the hand that sought to give it. 5! 
wildly as the door opened and Cecil 
the room. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 169 
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Stops odor instantly... checks it all day and checks moisture, too! 


Up to now, many people have thought that it was 
perspiration alone that caused acid-damage to 
their skin and clothes. 

The fact is—many deodorants are made with a 
strong acid base. Usually, it’s the uncontrolled 
acids in these deodorants that cause the damage. 

But Tussy makes its high-potency deodorant with 
an exclusive “acid control” formula. It’s the safe, 
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CONNUED FROM PAGE 166 
Onilook at his face was enough. 
'd you!” 
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henboth. “I do not believe it. The 
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rsel br she was murdered, with in- 
nte} to throw suspicion on you 


hariGod, Cecil! Then you believe 

ind {th Robert!” Relief flooded her. 

hid held out to her that she could 

*ec| You must help us. We must 

yvhdould have done it.” 

»* (hil’s voice was flat. 

sot how, but there must be a way. 

yo know anything of foreign in- 

re /court—anything touching the 

mb; adors—you must tell me.” 

no) nswer. 

n I) Quadra,” she insisted. 

sok is head, looking from her to 

‘Tt ino use.” 

Spi! You mean you think it is not 

» 5. Robert. 

nor han possible.” 

hel —’’ cried Elizabeth. 

nor han impossible to prove it.”” 

an n be found and confesses ——’ 

ssi 3 are easily forced from a man. 

iid} ver believe it.” 

vor| will believe it.’” Elizabeth still 
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Jha vould be left of us in it, after the 

id S nish have done with England?” 
ijnocent. I am innocent.” 

jociot matter to Philip—or to the 

Gu:, either one. You are in their 

1 tl! affair of Amy, they have what 
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su ve but to begin it yourselves.” 

in(know why she asked the ques- 

he! ps formed it in spite of her. 
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/ ed other.” 

‘Elabeth nor Robert moved. Cecil 
tin. “They'll say you murdered 
her) he said slowly. ‘‘And set the 
firver your heads, and when the 
ivellied down, there will be no 
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“They will not dare.” 

“You will not be here to stop it. We will 
have lost you. You will be dead.” 

“No! I will not die! I am the Queen of 
England! / will not die and leave it!’ 

She turned and, shouting the words, was 
halfway across the room before she stopped, 
her back to both men. In the silence her words 
echoed, and became a bridge from Cecil to 
Robert and back again. Their eyes met and 
held. 

With her back still to them, Elizabeth said, 
her voice low, ““Robert ——” 

eX(eSi 

“Do you intend to leave me now?” 

He did not look at her, nor move a muscle 
of his face. ““No, your Majesty,” he answered; 
then after a brief stiff pause, his eyes inscruta- 
ble, “For / am Engiland’s too, and England 
needs me.” 

Suddenly she threw back her head and cried 
out as though to the world, “This is his 
doing—this is Philip! I know it! He shall learn 
to know England as it is—and me as I am!” 

She turned now, and all the youth and 
spontaneity were gone from her. Her face was 
not the face that it had been a moment before. 

““Marry!” she said, as though tasting the 
word for the first time. “I would blot out the 
word from the language of all men!” 

They watched her as she walked across the 
room to the chair. Her eyes were open, but she 
felt for it with her hands, and then dropped 
into it. Neither man spoke. After a moment, 
she drew herself up and said in a voice that 
they had never heard before: 

“Do you remember what I said to the lords 
when they pressed me to marry? I said I would 
not. I said I was married to England. I told 
them to put on my tomb when I died the 
words ‘Here lieth Elizabeth—who lived a 
virgin—and died a virgin.’” 

Her voice shook, but she fought it down 
and drove it into harshness. Then suddenly 
she laughed—one short convulsive burst— 
then silenced it. 

“Here lieth Elizabeth!’ she repeated. And 
the lines of her face grew hard and bit into her 
mouth as she stared ahead of her and said, 
“But not for a long time, my lords—not for a 
long and memorable time!” END 






Children in a family are like flowers 
in a bouquet: there’s always one de- 
termined to face in an opposite direc- 
tion from the way the arranger desires. 


“Returning his letters’ doesn’t mean 
what it once did. A girl used to get them 
out of the attic; now she rips them off 
some sweaters. 


Bride, gleefully: ““We’re old married 
folks now. John forgot to mail some 
letters | gave him.” 


My cleaning woman occasionally 
throws some staggering information 
my way to figure out. Her latest: 
“They're not poor for food or clothes 
or music. They’re just poor for money.” 


Neighbor: ‘‘The stains on our furni- 
ture have all been made by persons who 
‘never spill anything.’” 


Young girl: “‘We had the kind of 
time you don’t have to write in a diary 
to always remember.” 


Woman about herself: “I’m not the 
kind of housekeeper who could safely 
operate in her own house if anything 
happened to her eyesight.” 
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“THIS FALL you can see Europe at fabulous, new TWA sav- 
ings,” says Mary Gordon. “You can fly from New York to 





London and back for just $425* on our new excursion 
plan.” Think what this means. You can go any time. Have 
a full 15 days in Europe and save $97 over previous low, 
low Sky Tourist fares! Don’t wait any longer. Have that 
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your husband can fly Sky Tourist from New York to 
London and back for only $422 each. You can stay as long 
as you like provided you go and return between November 
and April. Take the children and pocket still bigger 


x savings .. 


Remember, you can fly to Paris, Rome, any city, on 


. the more who go, the more you save. 


the Family Discount Plan. 


ASK MARY GORDON about the 2- and 3-week tours she 
q has planned especially for you. Let her help you 

Q travel the easy way! For more information visit your 
| local TWA office, favorite travel agent or mail the 


coupon below. 
*Effective Oct. 1, subject to government approval 
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Get off the Ground 
h a good Breaktast! 





The pilot accident rate in 

the Air Force dropped to lowest 
on record after pilots started 
eating a proper breakfast. 


“You feel wonderful and full of drive; 


your thinking ts quick and clear; your disposition is at its best; 


life is good’’—and all because you ate the right breakfast. 


filave you, or a member of your family, had an 
accident lately? What kind of breakfast did you 
serve that day? 

Recent studies prove that most kinds of acci- 
dents have their beginning at the breakfast table. 
And not only such obvious mishaps as a sprained 
ankle or a broken arm—temper tantrums, irri- 
tability, headaches, fatigue can all be avoided by 
eating a proper breakfast. According to nutrition- 
ist Adelle Davis, a proper breakfast is one contain- 
ing sufficient protein. 

The cells of the nerves and brain get their energy 
only from blood sugar, never from fat by itself or 
protein. ““Even when the amount of sugar avail- 
able to brain or blood cells decreases only slightly, 
thinking becomes slowed, nerves become tense; 
the person whose blood sugar falls below normal 
becomes progressively more irritable, grouchy, 
moody, depressed, and unco-operative,” says 
Adelle Davis. “‘On the other hand, if the food you 
eat is sufficiently adequate to cause your blood 
sugar to increase over a fasting level, energy is 

easily produced; you feel won- 
+ derful and full of drive. Your 
thinking is quick and clear; 
ag your disposition is at its best— 
: at that level life is good.” 

Perhaps this sounds as if 

sugar is the important element 


in breakfast, but wait. All of us get plenty of 
sugar (usually too much) in our food—from sugar 
itself, from starches, and so on. It is what our 
systems do with the sugar that is important—and 
this is where protein enters the picture. 

In her book, Let’s Eat Right and Keep Fit, 
Adelle Davis reports on a study made by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in which 200 
volunteers ate various types of breakfasts. Each 
person’s blood sugar was checked before the meal 
and hourly thereafter. 

No. 1. Black coffee alone: ‘““Blood sugar de- 
creased and the volunteers experienced lassitude, 
irritability, nervousness, hunger, fatigue, exhaus- 
tion and headaches; the symptoms became pro- 
gressively worse as the morning wore on.” 

No. 2. Doughnut and coffee: “The sugar and 
starch of the doughnut caused a rapid rise in 
blood sugar, followed paradoxically by a rapid 
drop toa low level, resulting in inefficiency, fatigue 
and lack of co-ordination.” 

No. 3. Orange juice, two strips of bacon, toast, 
jam, coffee with cream and sugar: This “basic” 
breakfast, selected because it is typical of the 
breakfast eaten by millions of Americans, sounds 
adequate. Yet, ““blood sugar rose rapidly, but fell 
far below the prebreakfast level within an hour, 
and remained at this low level until lunch.” 

No. 4. Breakfast No. 3 plus a packaged cereal: 
“Blood sugar rose, fell quickly, and remained 
below normal all morning.” 

No. 5. Breakfast No. 3 plus oatmeal with sugar 
and cream: “Blood sugar rose more rapidly, but 
fell quickly, and to a lower level than any other 
breakfast studied.” 

No. 6. Breakfast No. 3 plus eight ounces of whole 
milk fortified with 2% tablespoons of powdered 
skim milk : “After this meal the blood sugar rose 
above normal and remained normal all morning. 
Energy was well produced and unusual well-being 
was experienced.” 

At last the heroine appears on the scene—pro- 
tein! Protein itself CONTINUED ON PAGE 216 


Breakfast need not be large, but it must 


contain protein, such as milk, eggs, meat or fish, 


What Breakfast 
Means in 
the Air Force 


During the first three years of oper- 
ating in FTAF our unexplained- 
accident rate was entirely too high. 
We were having two, three and some- 
times four unexplained accidents 
per month, A pilot’s duties require 
the expenditure of an enormous 
amount of energy. Flying a modern 
jet not only is an arduous job 
physically—it also makes extreme 
mental demands on the pilot. 

Last year the surgeons of this 
command conducted a survey and 
found that as many as 50 per cent of 
the student pilots went off without 
a proper breakfast before flying. If 
a flier gulps down a cup of coffee 
and maybe a doughnut, and then 
goes off ona flight, after an hour or 
so his blood sugar may fall to a 
dangerously low level. His co- 
ordination will be off, reaction time 
will be slowed down, thinking will 
be slower, and judgment will be off. 
He is a candidate for another mis- 
hap marked down to “‘pilot error.” 

In July a program was started to 
encourage pilots to eat an adequate 
breakfast, consisting of fruit or 
fruit juices, eggs, bacon, toast, milk, 
and so on. Wives were taught their 
husbands’ needs for a hearty morn- 
ing meal. Snack bars were set up in 
every briefing room to serve milk, 
fruit juices and sandwiches between 
flights. 

By August the accident rate of 
the command was the lowest on 
record! ~ 

Col. William H. Lawton 


Surgeon of the Flying Training 
Air Force at Randolph AFB, Texas 
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TIGER IN THE BEDROOM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 


a quarter apiece that he couldn’t do it, so of 
course he did. Traffic was heavy that day. He 
could have been killed. 

I should have known better, but when he 
became old enough for a driver’s license, I 
let him get one. I even let him buy a jalopy, 
to tinker with. The jalopy contributed to his 
wildness as a driver, and to his discovery of 
girls. But instead of developing responsibility 
as I had hoped, Jimmy lost most of what little 
he had. 

Yes, I'd failed; perhaps we’d both failed 
with him. All we can do is 

Ellen interrupted my bitter thought. “‘There’s 
a mosquito in here,’ she complained. 

Mosquitoes almost never touch Ellen, but I 
knew the reason a mosquito would bother her 
now. The close, small noise it made would 
drown out, for a few seconds at least, the 
distant car sound she listened for with such 
quiet, growing longing. 

I finally killed the mosquito without getting 
up, waiting until it got a firm grip on my arm 
so as to be sure not to miss. 

I almost knew what it was I knew, then, 
when it was a quarter to three. 

And we lay there, thinking of all the terrify- 
ing things that couldn’t possibly have hap- 
pened to our two, things that our hearts re- 
jected even as our 
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““How could I?” I said wear 
be taught a lesson.” 

“Only ——” Ellen began, a 

“Only what?” 

“Only maybe we'll have 
Ellen said, and began to cry. 


show you that picture I took | 
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she was riding, was 

found buried in a haystack this morning on a 
Westville farm by ——’” or “Death ended the 
midnight joyride of five Worumbo teen-agers 
at 2:05 a.m. when their car was in collision 
with the northbound Limited at fog-shrouded 
Hoyt’s Crossing. The impact severed ——” 

I am not overly imaginative, but it came to 
me at that moment what it was that I knew. 

There was a tiger in the bedroom. 

I suspect many parents have seen him be- 
fore, created of uneasy inaction and worry 
and too much wondering and not enough 
knowing and fear, some night when the chil- 
dren were out, and long overdue. 

All sense of family security and all’s right 
with the world is lost in the presence of such 
a tiger, for his furtive and fleshless shape is 
the very symbol of destruction. During the 
latter part of the war, I had seen a wild tiger 
in India, and photographed him at night over 
his kill. The tiger in my mind was far* more 
frightening. 

There was no one to turn to but Ellen, and 
I turned to Ellen. I said the truest thing I knew. 

“IT love you,” I said. 


The gray blur of her face on the pillow lost 
its profile, became framed by hair. I could see 
her eyes staring at me through the brief inter- 
vening dark. I could feel her breath, too, on 
my cheek. Maybe she breathed like that when 
I was wounded on Guadalcanal, and the tele- 
gram came—I wasn’t here. Maybe she breathed 
like that when Jimmy cut an artery that time, 
and she first saw the blood spurting—I was 
away then, too, on the Benson Dam job. I 
couldn’t seem to remember a time when she 
breathed as she did now—high in her throat, 
and fast, and trembly. 

“Oh-Jim-I-love-you-and-I’m-scared.”’ 

I laughed, to keep up the pretense of greater 
knowledge and strength. “Scared of what?” 

“Because I’m afraid you’re right. The rea- 
son they’re not back is Jimmy.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 172 

““Oh,”’ Helen said, ‘‘I thought of course you 
knew. There’s been an accident, a terrible 
accident, at Dow Four Corners. Grady took 
the call and all I know is what he yelled up the 
stairs to me. I don’t know who was hurt 
exactly, or how many, but several, and Grady 
said one girl went out through the windshield 
and was cut pretty bad.” 

“But Helen,” I said, “if you don’t know 


who it was, why did you think I’d know?” 
“Because Grady said it was your boy that 
called him.” 
I left her still on the line, and headed up- 
stairs at a run. The echoes of Helen Lum’s 
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words reverberated with my feet in the stair 
well—‘‘One girl went out through the wind- 
shield.’ Oh, dear God, 1 thought, if Stan was 
still driving, that would be Jean. 

And her face—face of a pixy, or face of an 
angel. Her face —— 

Ellen was already dressed when I told her, 
and I dressed in not over two minutes. 

All I could think of in that two minutes 
was Jean’s face. Not somebody else’s daughter 
this time, but my daughter. My head felt the 
impact of the glass as she must have felt it, 
and the grinding rip and tear of the broken 
shards, and I felt my body raked with tiger 
claws. It didn’t seem as if I could stand the 
pain, and yet if Ellen could bear it, I had to. 
I’m supposed to be tough. 

Ellen watched me from the bedroom door 
as I sat on the bed to pull on my shoes. 

““Go ahead,” I shouted. ‘‘Get out in the car. 
I'll be there.” 

“You don’t have to shout,” she said quietly. 
“T can hear you. What car?” 

I had forgotten that the kids had the car. 
The only vehicle around was Jimmy’s jalopy. 
It wasn’t even licensed. 

“We'll take the jalopy. Just get out there.” 

She hurried downstairs, and I followed, 
leaving my shoes untied. 

Usually I wear a hat, but I didn’t stop for a 
hat. Usually I lock the door. I didn’t lock the 
door either. I had thought of a flashlight, 
probably because it lay on the night table 
right beside the bed. And I was glad I had 
brought it. 

Jimmy’s jalopy was a Model A Ford road- 
ster, sitting forlornly in the back yard. On 
the door on the driver’s 
side it said “Real Cool” 
in yellow paint, and across 
the top of the hood it said 
“You frazzle me” in red 
paint, and it had other say- 
ings in other colors all 
over its oxidized purple 
body, which had dazzled 
sO many young eyes the 
summer before. 

The paint job was the 
newest thing on it, and 
it looked shabby in the flashlight’s beam. 
A weather-rotted tan Indian blanket covered 
the bare springs that stuck up through the 
seat cushion. It had no top. The tires were 
probably underinflated. I wasn’t sure about 
the gas, nor about the oil. I didn’t even know 
if it would run. I only knew that it had to. 

The door resisted at first. Ellen’s door 
wouldn’t open at all, and she piled in over the 
top. The engine caught and sputtered and then 
ran without a miss, and I put the lights on, 
and they worked, too, and then we were rolling 
over the driveway gravel, and turning left onto 
the highway, and the long arcing ribbon of 
white concrete began to slide back beneath 
the accelerating wheels. 


to bestow. 


Eien pulled down her dark skirt and settled 
herself. 

“I’m sorry I shouted,” I said. 

“It’s all right. You were on edge.”’ 

I looked across the seat at her. ‘‘Are you 
all right?” 

“Tam now.” 

“You look all right.’” She looked beautiful. 
Her long dark hair was blowing back behind 
her in the wind stream. I thought of a ship’s 
figurehead I had seen once in a museum. 

“Oh, I am. I really am. It was bad when we 
knew and we didn’t know. Now, we know 
and we do know—not everything, but some- 
thing—and I’m all right. Don’t worry about 
me. You watch your driving. Whatever hap- 
pens, Jim, I can take it.”’ 

So I watched my driving, loving her more, 
I think, than I ever had in my life. Because 
she might quail at shadows, as I had, but she 
would always be strong when it counted, 
when she knew the truth, or, as of that mo- 
ment, even part of the truth. 

A car passed us in a long shiny-green-and- 
ruby blur, going tremendously fast, its head- 
lights racing far ahead on the white highway. 

“That was the Cutlers’ Cadillac,” Ellen 
said, in an odd voice. “I saw the New York 
plates. You don’t suppose ——”’ 

Her voice trailed off. The Cutlers were sum- 
mer people, like the Harrises. There was 
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plenty of money in both families, but the 
Cutlers showed it more. They brought three 
cars to the Falls every summer, and earlier 
that evening we had seen young Clif Cutler 
in the black foreign-made sedan, with a car- 
load of laughing young folk. He had been on 
his way to the dance. 

“T don’t know,” I said. “I hope not. There 
could have been two cars involved, and the 
other one could have been Clif.” 

“There were two other cars that went by, 
while you were phoning Helen,” Ellen re- 
membered. ““Maybe they were going to the 
accident too.” 

That Jimmy should have called everyone 
else and not us seemed a final bitter proof of 
his irresponsibility. I told Ellen as much. 

‘“Maybe he did call us, after we’d gone. We 
didn’t wait.” 

“Did you want to?” 

“Of course not. They’re ours. Our place is 
with them.” 


Ana that was the moment the right front 
tire blew. I don’t know how fast we were 
going at the time, because the speedometer 
wasn’t working, but fast enough. For a couple 
of long seconds, I didn’t think I could hold 
the road. For a couple more I knew I couldn’t. 
I did manage to miss a telephone pole as we 
leaped a shallow ditch into a hayfield and 
stopped there. We were at least two miles 
from the scene of the crash. 

With the engine stopped, I could hear the 
radiator boiling. 

“It looks like we’ve had it,’’ I said. 

“T think there’s a spare,” said Ellen. 

It turned out there was 
a spare, and it was more or 
less inflated. There was a 
wrench that would work, 
too, and a tire pump. But 
no jack. 

“We can wait here till a 
car comes along, or start 
walking,” I told Ellen. 

“TLet’s walk,’ she said. 

We started walking. 

Ellen’s pumps echoed 
sharply on the concrete. 
Hurry, they said, hurry, or you'll never get 
there. 1 lengthened my stride, and Ellen’s feet 
beat faster, part walk and part run. 

“Jim, please. You'll have to slow down.” 

“Sorry. I wasn’t thinking.”’ I adjusted my 
gait to hers. 

We had gone perhaps half a mile when a 
car’s headlights appeared, and then it was 
coming the wrong way. 

“Damn,” I said. ““Damn! Damn! Damn!”’’ 

They needed us, and we weren’t there. Jean 
would be in the hospital by now. Maybe they 
would be operating. Or maybe there would be 
no need to operate. 

“Look.” Ellen said. ““They’re stopping.” 

And the next voice I heard was my son’s. 
‘““Mom! Dad! What are you doing out here?” 

It was not only my son but my car, and 
there wasn’t a mark on it. And when we 
walked over to look in the window, there was 
Jean sitting quietly and whitely beside him 
in the front seat. 

“We were worried about you,” I said 
roughly. ““We took the jalopy and had a 
blowout half a mile back. What happened? 
Where’s Stan and Carol?” 

“Well, about Stan, he got kind of sick and 
couldn’t drive. And Carol, Carol] ——” 

“Stan didn’t get sick,’ Jean burst out. ““He 
got messy drunk. He had a bottle along, and 
he got Carol to sample some, and she left 
Jimmy for him. And if you were going to ask 
why Jimmy was driving, when he wasn’t sup- 
posed to, that’s why, and if you’re not proud 
of your son, I am, and if —— Oh, what’s the 
use?’’? she sobbed despairingly. “Read the 
papers, read the papers in the morning, and 
see what he did.” 

“Darling, darling,’ said Ellen. “It’s all 
right. We’re all proud of Jimmy. We always 
were proud of him.’’ She got in the front seat 
beside her, and took her in her arms. 

“Tl get in the back,” I said. ““You can tell 
it on the way home.” 

“Sure you don’t want to drive, dad?” 

“No. Let’s hear about the accident.” 

“How did you find out about the acci- 
dent?” 
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the rear. I heard him throw the tire in the 
trunk. I heard the clatter as the wrench fol- 
lowed it. 

“Look, dad,’ Jimmy said, “I think we 
ought to get this heap home tonight, seeing it 
isn’t licensed. I thought maybe I'd drive it 
home nov, if it’s all right with you, and you 
can follow along behind. O.K.?” 

“That’s all right with me.” 

“And the other thing I thought—well, this 
is asking a lot, but I'd like to go out again 
with the car, back to the hospital. Quite a 
few of the kids probably, and Carol for sure, 
are going to need blood, and I’d like to give 
mine, if you’d let me.” 
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“Of course.” I wanted to touch him, to put 
a loving arm around his shoulders, but I knew 
that I mustn’t. Jimmy had earned that much 
respect. At least that much. 

I walked back across the field, to my car, 
and to Jean and Ellen. We would have to 
make a point of seeing the Cutlers, I thought, 
to tell them... what? What words could ease 
their grieving? What key was there to forti- 
tude or peace of mind? Clif was more special 
even than an only son. He was an only child. 

Jean was asleep, but she made a small 
moaning sound as I entered the car. 

“Is everything all right, Jim?’? Ellen whis- 
pered. 
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“Yes. I think so. For us.” 

For us, everything was wonderfully right. 
Jean was safe. Jimmy was responsible and 
brave and compassionate. And my personal 
tiger was gone from my heart and my bed- 
room. 

“You can tell me later,” Ellen whispered. 

I started the motor, and switched on the 
headlights. Then I watched the jalopy come 
bumping its noisy amber-eyed way across the 
field and up on the highway before us. As 
its path bisected the beams of my headlights, 
I saw briefly—above the dark silhouette cast 
on the looming hills by his ridiculous multi- 
messaged car—my son’s tall shadow. END 
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of the young mother’s most intangible 
problems—instilling hope, justice, se- 
curity, respect for others in malleable 
young minds—faces Marilyn Kiddy 
and her counterparts ina million homes. 
In its current series, the JOURNAL visits 
the young mother throughout the land, 
to share her rewards and perplexities 
as she rears the citizens of tomorrow. 


By LAURA DATE 
PHOTOS BY JOSEPH Di PIETRO 


Ron thinks Tommy 2, and Davey, 3, are enough of a handful. Marilyn thinks a little girl might be nice. 








They make big problems seem small— 


and sometimes create new ones! 


Ronald Kiddy is a tall, lean, boyish-looking 
twenty-six. His soft-spoken Southern manner 
overlies a decision of temperament and nerve 
tautness seen in tense lines around eyes and 
mouth that ease in a moment of family gaiety 
or when he and pretty, dark-haired Marilyn 
relax after their small sons are in bed. His eyes 
are almost always strained-looking, the result 
of forty to sixty hours a week spent over a 
machine that saturates the air with an oily 
spray in the process of turning out fittings for 
Detroit’s auto-assembly lines. His hands are 
horny, with stains that no dishwashing or 


diaper laundering—of which he has done his 
share—can eradicate. Deeply sentimental, he 
shelters his feelings. He is No. | male in a 
lively household that includes in order of 
seniority: 

Davey, three years old, just crossed over the 
invisible boundary between baby and boy and 
sometimes bewildered by the problems and 
responsibilities of his new status. His small 
body is assuming a slender manliness. His 
large expressive brown eyes strikingly dupli- 
cate his mother’s, alight with interest and ex- 
citement one CONTINUED ON PAGE 179 
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| When is a house big enough? When you haven’t 





yet moved in. 








A little boy stays neat and clean just about the 
length of time it takes to get him that way. 








Marilyn puts in an average 13-hour day, but ““my work needn’t take so long. My trouble is, I play 
with the boys along the way. If they want a little loving, I stop and give them a little loving.” 





A woman should look feminine even 
when she’s doing housework, and blue 
jeans “‘make you act different—sloppy.”’ 











Do you comfort or let them cry it out? Ron thin 
spoils the boys; she’s beside their beds at the fir} 
“Sometimes we've wound up the night four 1 
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By JANET HENRY 
















pspite 


Up to bed, my little chaps, 

There you'll stay till half past two, 
Maybe you don’t need your naps 
‘But mommy and the neighbors do! 


Breaking Point 


I bathe your bird and walk your dog i 
And housebreak all the puppies, 
I feed your turtle, fish and frog, 
And change your bowl of guppies. i 





Chiid Psychology: Indifference 
I even clean your rabbit pen | 
And take it in my stride... 
But this, my darling, is the end; 

YOU TAKE THOSE SNAKES OUTSIDE! 





When he smears the walls with lipstick, and then nonchalantly shows you, 
Don’t let him know it throws you. 
When he grabs a pair of scissors, and cuts up your favorite formal, 
Just act as if it’s normal. 











And here, in blissful splendor, 


And socks that are not matching? 
I soak my weary form. 


The record player’s jiving, and the TV guns are banging. 
The nonchalance of his reply 
Has left me somewhat shaken: 


! ; ‘ 
oe a for ae ae “‘What did we do in school? Oh, yeah, 
aes OY signal, We had our pictures taken.”’ | 
A storm breaks out downstairs! 


O.K., so I’m a failure; and I never should have bothered . . . 


Just come on in, my darling, and face up to what you fathered! 


f 

' 

F 

| 

The baby wants her bottle, and the telephone is clanging, 

What luxury engulfs me! | 


| 
When he throws your china teapot at his little baby sister, 
Be calm (and glad he missed her). 
When he dumps his cup of cocoa, and picks up his dish to slam it, | 
Don’t lose your temper—DAMN IT! 
{ 
4 
i 
Oh, for the Life of a TV Wife?! 
mi | 
eB “A wife's first duty to her husband is to provide an atmosphere of peace i | 
First-Grade Report and quiet for him to return to each evening.” | | 
y ; —Guest list NBC’s * ae | 
What did you do in school today, Seer tae ee aoe i} 
Hi 
My young, reluctant scholar, These words of wisdom showed me I must take myself in hand now, HI 
ee San meee on your chin So all day long I’ve organized, and here is how things stand now: | 
Tae Hse -Lost nd jelly on your collar, HH 
, f : : The boys have had a free-for-all, the living room’s a muddle, 
The tub is fairly brimming, oe ae ee coer to braid, The stew is boiling over, and the puppy made a puddle. (Ry 
So perfumed, bubbly, warm ar ae arg i? 
> ? ? And buttons off your cowboy shirt, | 
| 
\ 


A yell, a shriek, a scramble, 
A crash that rocks the room. 
A sob, and then the hollers 
Of who did what to whom. Changing Times 
I’ve never quite decided 
The preferable course: 

Get out and get pneumonia 
Or stay in and get hoarse. | 


Why do you wait until I’m dressed 


a ait 


In all my frills and Sunday best | 
When clamor and chaos breed sheer desperation, 
Maternity wards are a lovely vacation. 


Before you let me know, my pet, 
That you are slightly worse than wet? 





ED FROM PAGE 177 moment and softening a piece of cake?” and ‘‘No!” he will assert, wolfing it 


alction the next. He has an almost mature poise 
offers to help Marilyn vacuum the rug or re- 









jes he really want? Such questions are not yet 
“ithe outiook of: 

ivear-old Tommy, still with much of a baby’s 
> dependence—diapers, inability to dress or 
self with any degree of skill—so baby-plump 
(fs rather than walks. Like Davey, he is blessed 
mother’s handsome eyes, but in his round face 
© less merry, gravely questioning all the new 
hat enter his ken every day now. Not the least 
is the recent discovery that he is capable of in- 
‘int decision—knowledge which has left him 
Tae with power. Ask Tommy, ““Do you want 


down. This complicates his relations with Davey and 
creates baffling situations for twenty-six-year-old Mari- 
lyn, a gardenia-pretty, completely feminine woman who 
grew up with no close male relative besides her father, 
but who has learned a lot in the past few years about 
having men around the house. 


“Oh, mother, we didn’t get in until almost mid- 
night!” Marilyn groaned when Mrs. Moffat telephoned 
her from Henry Ford Hospital, where she works as a 
medical secretary. Marilyn, crisp in cotton skirt and 
blouse, but weary-looking, sank down on a chair beside 
the kitchen phone. “It took more than three hours, with 
all the Sunday traffic. | hated to wake Ronnie this 
morning, he was so tired.” 

Marilyn and Ron, Tommy and Davey had spent the 
weekend at her parents’ CONTINUED ON PAGE 196 


“ec 


attack”; 
“IT spank Tommy’s hand and Davey comforts him—when I'm 





1 
| They disagree between themselves, but close ranks at any 
| 


spanking Tommy for hitting Davey over the head with a block!” 
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ARE HIGH-SCHOOL STANDARDS TOO LOW? 


CONTINUED Ff 


But may I speak to Mrs. Wistar’s point 
about neglect of superior children? We do 
try to provide for our superior children in 
our New York City schools. We have, for ex- 
ample, certain specialized high schools—the 
High School of Science, the Stuyvesant High 
School, the Brooklyn Technical High School, 
Hunter College High School—to which stu- 
dents are admitted only by examination. In the 
High School of Science, all the graduates will 
go to college. There is very little failure ina 


ROM PAGE 88 


school like that. The cther large eesmopolitan 
free schools, like my own, group superior 
students into special classes in practically all 
subjects. There the youngster is working with 
people of comparable ability. The slower 
children are grouped in classes that move 
along at a pace better suited to them. 

An organization of this type creates a good 
many problems. For example, you have to get 
the right teacher. Not every teacher can stand 
the stimulation that a brilliant group of young- 





bedtime warm-up 


Turn them loose and let them romp before you tuck them in. 


They'll be warm, safe and downright smart looking in sleepers by E-Z. 


Knit of fleecy-napped cotton, they wash like a dream, won't fade and 


need no ironing. Best of all, E-Z sleepers have the 


original plastic-dot fabric soles to prevent skids and falls. 


Sue wears heavyweight .. 
pullover two-piece sleeper 


with elastic at waist and ankle, 





extra long “grow up”’ top. 
Pretty pastel with print trim. 


_ Sizes 2 to 6X, $2.25 


we, , 
Pat wears heavyweight 


two-piece sleeper with back 

th rf gripper closing and two sets of 
, grippers front and back to 
illow for growth. Elastic 

ut kle. Colorful prints. 

Sizes 6 months to 4, $2.75 


labeled for correct size 





UNDERWEAR + SLEEPWEAR + HOSIERY FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN 


Goodnight . . . look at the tiny prices! 
o 
The TIDY 


HUMPTY DUMPTY & < 
helps teach children to put 
their sleepers away neatly. 
Colorful, cuddly terry-cloth 
doll with zipper pocket in 
back to hold toddlers’ 
sleepwear. Makes a game of 
learning good habits, 
helps turn bedtime into fun-time. 


52°° Vatu For onty *120 
with tag from E-Z sleeper 


by child’s weight.. 


* EMPIRE STAT * NEW YORK 1 









sters will create in the classroom. That is 
our crying need today—to get teachers of real 
quality, with a sense of dedication to their 
work. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF HIGH 
STANDARDS : 


Dr. Busu: I began with some remarks on 
high-school education as it is, and I might 
now touch on the philosophy behind it. The 
initial fact is that in 1900, 11.4 per cent of the 
eligible young were in high school, while now 
there are 77 per cent or more. The conyen- 
tional educationist argument has run like this: 
“Since only a small percentage of the greatly 
enlarged school population will go to college, 
the schools must be tailored to suit the mass; 
and that means that the content and standards 
of high-school education must be diluted and 
lowered.’ Of course the argument was not 
put in those bald terms. What they said, fol- 
lowing the theories of John Dewey and his 
disciples, was something like this: ‘Schools 
must adjust students to life and democratic 
citizenship. We will not study the dead past 
but the living present. We will not teach the 
subject but the child. We must meet the self- 
needs of the child in a child-centered school.” 

Educationist thinking has always had an 
affinity with childhood—and it carries these 
doctrines from the elementary school up 
through high schocl and college. Now if 
education means anything, it means an earnest 
effort to enrich and discipline one’s intellec- 
tual, moral and aesthetic faculties; it means 
making oneself over into a finer person than 
one was, so that one becomes incapable of 
living with a set of low values and low aims. 
But mass education, as we have it, is based on 
the acceptance and glorification of low values 
and low aims: the standard is the lowest com- 
mon denominator. Education becomes not a 
transformation but a mirror and replica of 
everyday existence. 
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THIS 1S A WAINY 
ONE MORE 





WATCHBIRD 
WATCHING 
You 
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COQOCOO OOOO COCA 
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AD ) a= 


This tiresome creature doesn’t know 
how to be fair. No matter what it is al- 
lowed to do, it whines and cries for one 
more. It doesn’t matter whether it’s an- 
other piece of candy, another turn at 
something or another television pro- 
gram, a Whiny-One-More begs and 
whines for one more. It’s never satisfied 
and it doesn’t keep its agreements at 
all. Unfair ! 
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LADIES" |Bie 


CHAIRMAN HICKEY: Maybe 
can pick up the pieces. He js g 

Dr. KILLIAN: lam afraid] 
I believe Professor Bush has} 
present situation in our high 
as some of the implication 
he read. 

Dr. BusH: The do 
philosophy has been a cari 
I didn’t make it so. 

Dr. KiLLIAN: Much of t 
science, to use One example 
school level has resulted, I s 
fear of science as a difficult 
In the slang of the high. 
“only a brain goes for science 
a brain is considered a “gi 
attitudes widespread, hard sj 
science and mathematics, 
of subjects which are less 
descriptive, more easily pas 
taught. 

The schools should not carry 
for this attitude of slacknes: 
sion toward hard intellectual 
rests with parents as well. 7 
avoidance, if not evasion, of 
tax which must be paid if ot 
lectual budget is to be balan 
national danger as well as gre 
sponsibility, America’s survi 
require that the American pe 
higher value to the achievem 
We must attach a greater value 
achievements if we are to meet 
that Professor Bush feels are 
But the valuable goals are n 
tellectual skills —— ‘ 

Dr. BusH: I am sorry to 
but I must object to the 
skills.” I was talking abo 
values, the ‘‘personal sense 
Doctor Stremee spoke of. T 

CONTINUED ON P, 
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By MUNRO LEAF 





WERE YOU A WuiNY-OoNe —MoRE THIS MONTH? 
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Little Elizabeth Cook of Westfield, N. J. (age two hours), and nurse 


i7 grandmother was told about 


99 


» by telephone-1000 miles away 


“I’m Elizabeth Cook. And I guess Grandma says she loves me already. 
I'm big news in our family. Just a few “So I’m the big news in our family. 
minutes after I was born, Daddy tele- But Mommy and Daddy say it is nice 
phoned Grandma in Orlando, Florida. to keep in touch with the family all the 

) And that’s 1000 miles away. time by telephone, whether the news is 

“When Mommy called Grandma big or small. And like Grandma said, 
later from our room, Grandma said she just hearing me cry made her feel so 
wanted to hear me over the telephone close to us. Someone would love to 
I cried real loud for her, because that’s hear your voice, too. Why not call 
about all I know how to do. And them tonight?” 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Boston....... 5d5¢ 
Pittsburgh to Baltimore... .. 60¢ 
Cleveland to Indianapolis... . 70¢ 
Albuquerque to Los Angeles. . . $110 
Westfield, N.J., to Orlando, Fla. $135 
These are the Station-to-Station rates for the 
first three minutes, after 6 o’clock every night 


} 


an Sunday. They do not include the 


10° 1 excise 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( 4&\ 
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Culligan soft Need 
cares for tender skin 


-__ Bathe in gentle billows of 
| cleansing soft water suds 


Enjoy soft water the Culligan way. There's no equipment 
to buy, no work to do. Your Culligan dealer owns the 
water softener .. . and he exchanges it for a fresh 
“sealed’’ unit at regular intervals. It’s completely 
automatic and provides all the filtered soft water you 
need! Call your nearby Culligan dealer today. 


$50* | 
About 3 per month 


, Pius modest original installation cost. 
Rates vary with local conditions and frequency of service. 








SOFT WATER SERVICE 


Culligan, Inc. and its franchised dealers - Home Office, Northbrook, IHinois 


Home-owned water softeners and filters - Self-service units 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 180 
‘intellectual skills’ is to debase the whole idea 
and function of humane education, it seems 
to me. 

Dr. KILLIAN: Let me clarify. Secondary 
schools, in my estimation, have a major part 
to play in maintaining our fluid, classless so- 
ciety. Criticism of the high schools for not 
concentrating on teaching the traditional sub- 
jects exclusively is neither fair nor in the in- 
terests of the nation. Our schools should be 
designed to help all children and the needs of 
children of different abilities, different back- 
grounds and different aspirations. The strength 
and uniqueness of our public-school system 
derive out of its local control and its adjust- 
ment to local needs. Local school boards 
should have the prerogative and the oppor- 
tunity to determine what their schools shall 
do—with all the help they can get, of course, 
and all the leadership that can be provided. 

Dr. Faust: Yes, but a community is made 
up of innumerable pressure groups who work 
independently on schools. [ recall a session 
of school people recently where during a dis- 
cussion of school and community relation- 
ships, a high-school principal took a sheet of 
paper and began writing. When he finished, 
he held it up and said, “This is a list of the 
organizations or groups 
that in any one week 
may come to a school 
superintendent or prin- 
cipal to insist on some 
change in the school cur- 
riculum. Among them 
are the people who want 
courses in safe driving, 
the people who want 
courses in marriage and 
the family, the people 
who want courses in 
consumer education, 
the people who want 
courses in conservation, 
the people who want 
courses in international 
relations, the people 
who want vocational 
guidance, and so on and 


” 


on. There’s a light on the hearth, 


Instead of a carefully 
formulated judgment 
about our schools, 
which would be a highly 
desirable thing, we have 
innumerable — pressure 
groups who press to 
overload the high-school curriculum and make 
it difficult to do thoroughly and well the 
major things that ought to be done. 


WHAT DOES A DIPLOMA MEAN? 


CHAIRMAN Hickey: Doctor Killian, in your 
opinion, does the high-school diploma certify 
any definite standard of academic achievement 
today? 

Dr. KILLIAN: No. Different kinds of ac- 
complishment are represented by vocational 
high schools and by academic or college- 
preparatory courses. 

Mrs. Wistar: I feel that the educationists 
are showing a great contempt toward their 
students if they feel that the ones who are 
going into vocational fields are incapable of 
learning English, history and other basic sub- 
jects. 

The so-called “‘average”’ student will study 
more difficult subjects if he sees their impor- 
tance and is encouraged to take them. But 
too often the educators guide them into a 
course in ‘news’ instead of English, into 
“radio shop” instead of algebra. These young 
people may change their vocations. several 
times, but their need for a good liberal educa- 
tion continues important to their personal 
well-being and good citizenship. 

Dr. KILLIAN: I share this view completely. 
I think the longer you can delay the selection 
of a specialty the better it is, and I think our 
vocational high schools have detoured or 
deterred a number of youngsters from going 
to college by committing them to a noncollege 
program too soon. The ideal of the compre- 
hensive high school is to afford maximum 
degree of choice and flexibility in high-school 
programs. There is and will continue to be 
great differences in emphasis and intellectual 


ee 
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RIDDLE SONG FOR TAD. son. 


By ELIZABETH McFARLAND 


Oh there was a babee 

And a fine young man 

And they were both the same! 
With the same proud air 

And the same dark hair 


And Tadboy was their name. 


There’s a stone in the cherry, 


There’s a pip in the pear, 


There’s a song in the heart— 
Riddle it, if you can. 










































LADIES’ 


standards among schools of a 
ing colleges. 

Dr. Faust: Aren’t we askin 
question—whether some subj 
priority in the high-school 
isn’t merely the youngsters w 
college who need to read and 
going to have adequate uniy 
for a democratic society, eye; 
problem here, it seems to me 
make college-preparatory wo 
High-school requirements sh’ 
mined not by the needs of col 
that, but by the needs of all pe 
cratic society. 

Dr. KILLIAN: Is it not true 
common consensus in this 
public school should teach its| 
to read and to write, and do th 
well? 

Dr. STROMEE: I don’t thin 
now. . 

Dr. Faust: I think almost e 
agree that high schools ought 
that pupils learn to read and 
tend to put these requirement 
same level with all sorts of ot 
they think the high schools oug 
stated high-school requirement 


equacies ¢ 
giving hin) 
doesn’t de 


And a tad in the full-grown mans; __ ber of pel 


also if the standard is honored| 
CHAIRMAN Hickey: I believe 
has something he would like 
subject. 
Dr. BusH: I am not bursting) 
with Doctor Faust entirely. I dor 
a high-school diploma could 
general standard, apart from coll 
In England, for example, the 
certificate is recognized as a nati¢ 
for all sorts of things, and there 
about what it means. Here, as 
a diploma may mean high ach 
as Doctor Woodring pointed out 
JOURNAL forum, it may mean onl 
at school for twelve years—tha 
measure of ignorance and illitere 
Mrs. Wistar: I firmly believet 
school diploma should cr 
complishment. I believe leade 
direction should come from the 
people. The public as a whole is 
or prepared to cope with the pf 
the leadership is coming from th 
does not come from the educato 
of course, is what confuses then 
that the public is full of pressure) 
strange ideas. The educators 
should set up this standard of lea) 
schools, so that the diploma woul 
certificate of proficiency in an 
field. As my daughter has said, “A 
means now is that at last we aret 
high school and can get on with 
tion and away from ‘an adjust 
program. Who wants to be ‘adjust 
Mr. CHADEAYNE: I thoroughly 
Doctor Faust that the high-schq 
should be given only to those who 
CONTINUED ON PAGE] 
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{written all over her face; what comes in glass tastes good | 


lfoday, that’s practically everything a baby eats. But baby isn’t the only one learning to recognize the good 


of food packed in glass. And good reason, too. You see, glass itself is so pure it just can’t damage the taste and 





} of what’s inside. And glass is so convenient for storage and re-use. Ask your grocer for foods packaged in pure glass. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 182 
ards. I also see no reason in the world why the 
high-school diploma should not specify what 
courses were taken, and what sort of grades 
were made. 

Dr. STROMEE: On the other hand, I believe 
it is unrealistic to say, “Now we are going to 
withhold a high-school diploma from half 
these people, or three quarters of these people, 
because we have suddenly decided to tighten 
up all the requirements.” I think this is an im- 
possibility. You already have the high-school 
diploma, and you have most people assuming 
that they are going to get it if they go through 
their twelve years. The best that can be done 
is to specify what it means. After all, a B.A. 
degree from Harvard means more than a B.A. 
degree from a marginal college in Plainsville, 
U.S.A. 

Mrs. GouLD: Would you feel the same way 
if, instead of eliminating, as you say, half or 
three quarters, the effect of maintaining high 
standards could be to eliminate only the 
people who want to be eliminated? By keep- 
ing some reluctant young people in school, do 
we really help them sufficiently to warrant the 
slowing down of others? Suppose we began 
by eliminating them? It would certainly not 
be higher than a quarter—I think it would be 
a tenth. 

Dr. STROMEE: Obviously flexibility is in- 
dicated. One reason that we have these stu- 
dents in high school is because of the legal 
requirement that they have to attend school 
until a certain age. If this legal requirement is 
lowered, or waived too easily, we may lose 
more than we are losing at the present time. 

Dr. Faust: In my experience, a youngster 
who isn’t interested in his work and is doing 
very badly may suddenly catch on. I think it 
would bea great mistake to classify youngsters 
very early. 

Mrs. WIsTAR: We would gain by letting 
some of them drop out and go to work at an 
earlier age. Boys and girls who leave school 
often soon realize the importance of what they 
are missing. Before they are eighteen, many of 
them return. 

Dr. MCNEILL: In New York City and New 
York State, we do have different standards for 
academic, commercial and general diplomas. 
The general diploma is granted upon comple- 
tion of a more flexible and much easier pro- 
gram than either the academic or commercial 
pattern. But we certainly require more than 
mere attendance for the granting of a high- 
school diploma. To graduate pupils without 
requiring effort and achievement, I consider 
grossly unethical—evil. 

For years, the chronological promotion 
program in our lower grades—shoving them 
through—has permitted a great many pupils 
who are seriously deficient in arithmetic, 
reading and English composition to enter high 
school. Occasionally we have a boy or girl 
who cannot read at all. As a result, we have 
been forced to embark on a program of teach- 
ing elementary-school subjects in the high 
schools. 

Mrs. GouLp: What happens now to the 
ones who fail? 

Dr. MCNEILL: In the elementary school? 
Some of them do repeat the work. That is a 
complicated problem too. 

Dr. KILLIAN: What happens when they 
continue to fail but still are under sixteen years 
of age? 

Dr. MCNEILL: 
classes for them. 

Dr. KILLIAN: But you have let them in the 
high school? 

Dr. MCNEILL: Oh, yes. 

Dr. KILLIAN: Is there any other choice but 
to let them in the high school and provide a 
different program? 

Dr. MCNEILL: No, because most of these 
youngsters are fifteen or sixteen when they 
come to us. It is felt unwise to keep them with 
the younger children in the lower grade any 
longer—that it is better to let the high school 
give them what remedial work it can. 

Mrs. GouLpD: In effect, segregating those 
pupils from the others. 


We have formed special 


Dr. MCNEILL: I don’t like the word “segre- 
gating.”” We group them according to their 
abilities. 


Dr. KILLIAN: Is there any better choice than 
grouping to take care of these youngsters who 


cannot meet the standards in high school? 
Would you push them out of school and let 
them get into some other environment? 

Mrs. GouLtp: What of the school which 
cannot group, the smaller school system which 
doesn’t have the facilities or the range to 
group? 

Dr. MCNEILL: Well, I believe that if greater 
emphasis is put upon meeting standards in the 
elementary schools, there will be improvement 
in the ability of these youngsters. If a young- 
ster knows he is going to be passed regardless 
of what he does, he is likely to say, ““Why 
should I work? I am going to be shoved on 
anyway.” There has to be an incentive for him 
to improve. 

We have parents come to us during the first 
month that these students are in high school 
and complain of the terrific burden of home- 





| SCHOOLS AT ODDS 
| OVER DULL PUPILS 


1100 “displaced pupils” are not 
wanted by either the vocational 
or academic high schools in New 
York City because of their low 
| ability. The report,* in part: 
| A major controversy has devel- 
oped in educational circles over ad- 
mission policies of city high schools, 
and about 1100 pupils are inno- 
cently involved. 
| The dispute, which has officials 
at the Board of Education very 
concerned, is largely between the 
| principals of the academic and yo- 
cational high schools. The boys 
and girls involyed—described by 
| one principal as “displaced pu- 
| pils’—are not wanted by either 
division. 
Students in the academic high 
schools have an average I.Q. of 
103, while those in the vocational 
high schools have an average I.Q. 
of 85. The so-called “displaced 
pupils” are said to have I.Q.’s of 
75, or lower. 

The controversy has caused un- 
usual bitterness among the princi- 
pals. Some academic high school 
principals have charged that their 
schools are being used as “dumping 
grounds” by the vocational schools. 
This is in a way ironic, because in 
the past it was the vocational | 
school principals who felt that 
their schools were being used as 

“dumping grounds” by the aca- 
demic eehoole: 





*N. Y. Times, June 14, 1956. 





work. A youngster in high school, we think, 
will have to put forty minutes’ home study on 
most subjects every day. Well, many of them 
are not used to that. They have never had to 
do that before, and they complain. Their 
parents believe they will be frustrated if they 
fail. Personally, I think it is a good thing fora 
child to be frustrated at times and to work his 
way through the frustration. We cannot go 
through life avoiding frustrations. I have been 
frustrated a half-dozen times this month. 

Dr. KILLIAN: You are better off than most 
people. 

Dr. Faust: What do we do with the young- 
ster who doesn’t begin to acquire the skill he 
needs in, say, reading or arithmetic, even after 
all possible help? I assume that often he is 
promoted from grade to grade, on the assump- 
tion that he must stay with his “‘peer group.” 

Dr. KILLIAN: Aren’t the schools up against 
a hard decision there? If you leave him in the 
elementary school he may become much more 
of a problem than if you let him pass along. 
The whole problem of delinquency, for ex- 
ample, is involved here. 

Mrs. GouLp: The whole question of what 


is not only fair to the child, but to the total 
group. 
Dr. KILLIAN: I feel very strongly that we 


need to gain acceptance in this country of the 


importance of differentiation by intellectual 
standards throughout our whole educational 
system—and also the importance of meeting 
standards. I think the guaranteed annual pass 
is a most unfortunate and unhappy develop- 
ment. 

Mrs. Goutp: Is grouping according to 
ability common in high schools today, or rare? 

Dr. MCNEILL: It is common in most of our 
New York City high schools. 

Mrs. Wistar: I do not believe it is the prac- 
tice in most high schools. Several school ad- 
ministrators in California said that it was not 
the democratic thing to do, but that they are 
beginning to study the problem. In some 
schools the students are grouped according to 
ability in English classes only. One junior- 
high-school principal said that they had 
started to group entering students hetero- 


- geneously in crafts and according to ability in 


the “‘solids.’’* 

Mrs. GOULD: 
smaller schools? 

Mr. CHADEAYNE: I think that is the prob- 
lem. The St. Louis high schools have been 
grouping students according to ability for 
some time. That is possible in a large high 
school, but in the smaller high schools —— 

Dr. KILLIAN: This suggests the need for 
more consolidated schools, where the size of 
the unit would be larger and would have the 
flexibility and resources needed to provide 
better teaching. 


WAYS TO BREAK THE LOCK STEP 


Dr. Faust: Shouldn’t we break the jock step 
for students, and also some of the rigidities of 
our educational arrangements in several ways? 
I think of at least two that are open to us now. 
One is to move the youngster who shows un- 
usual ability from high school into a college 
without insisting that he put in four years at 
high school. A second one is to draw more 
heavily on the resources of the community. 
We don’t now, for example, have enough 
science teachers; that is, enough regularly 
certified teachers of science. In a few school 
systems, high schools have called upon men in 
industry who are highly trained in science and 
mathematics to work in the schools. 

Mrs. GouLp: In every community there are 
college graduates—women whose families 
may not require all their time—who might 
take on two ox three youngsters and give them 
a great deal of attention. Have we taken ad- 
vantage of this possibility? 

Mrs. WiIsTAR: As it stands now, even col- 
lege teachers cannot teach in the public 
schools, and former teachers who wish to 
teach again have to return to college to bring 
their certificates up to date. This causes a 
great waste of time and talent. If the admin- 
istrators would realize this, they might enlarge 
their teaching staff by at least 10 per cent, 
which would be very helpful. 

Another suggestion—teachers seem to have 
a load of extracurricular activities that par- 
ents could take over. In the lower grades, 
there are plenty of Brownie leaders and Cub 
leaders, but in the high schools and junior 
high schools, each teacher, as I understand it, 
has a club or other activity to take care of. It 
seems to me they could call on the parents to 
relieve them of some of these duties. 

Dr. MCNEILL: Perhaps it is time to re- 
appraise requirements for teacher certificates 
and to work toward simplification and perhaps 
a reduction of some of them. There is an exces- 
sive multiplication of requirements in the 
pedagogical courses. The requirements are so 
heavy for admission to the New York high- 
school system, for example, that students have 
to forgo many academic courses. It seems to 
me that the emphasis on the pedagogical 
courses is so great that there is a loss of quality 
in academic preparation. 

Dr. BusH: That is one reason why so very 
few young men and women of ability elect 
to go into secondary teaching. They cannot 
endure the many thin, repetitious and some- 


*In a survey based on completed questionnaires re- 
ceived from 135 senior high schools (three-year) and 263 
regular high schools (four-year), all with enrollments 
over 300, half of these schools reported grouping some 
classes according to ability. (Teaching Rapid and Slow 
Learners, Bulletin No. 5, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, 1954.) However, two thirds of the 
public secondary day schools have fewer than 300 en- 
rollment. (Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1950-52.) 


Is it even feasible in the 
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times absurd courses they have 
professors many of whom are 
uneducated. And they have to f 
teaching in a frequently antj-j 
mosphere. 


WHAT SUBJECTS DEMAND 


Dr. StRoMEE: In recent educ; 
ophy, it has been assumed that) 
cating for life.” Education for i 
everything from “how to get 
to develop moral and spiritual 
minds me of the little boy int 
was behind his class in eve) 
war world planning. 

Dr. Faust: That is what I; 
we ought to establish prior 
be taught. 5 

CHAIRMAN HICKEY: What 
should have top priority ing 
cation? 

Dr. KILEIAN: I would certain) 
ment that the fundamental j 
school is to teach the basic int 
by that I mean teaching st 
write adequately for our soc’ 
to compute reasonably well- 
them also some concept of 
heritage. 

Dr. Busu: I think those t¢ 
the elementary school. What d 
in high school mean? 

CHAIRMAN Hickey: Doctor 
see a need for change in ie 
and science? 

Dr. KILLIAN: I do, beca 
of competence in this field is cle 
been a softness in the attit 
educational system toward scie 
matics. Since World War II t 
decline in the amount, quali 
ards required in the teachi 
mathematics in our secondary- 
I am sure. 

Dr. BusH: The same 
humanities and history. 

Dr. KILuiAN: I think 
good teaching of science th 
rather than pedagogical meth 
almost disgracefully few teach 
try who have competence 
from the analytical point of 
from the descriptive point of vie 
high school should have the ¢ 
study trigonometry and even ca 

CHAIRMAN Hickey: Doctor I 
you think should have top priori 
school curriculum? 

Dr. BusH: It seems to me we 
a high school a high school 
continuation of grade school. / 
graduate ought to have some 
substantial knowledge of 
at least one foreign languag 
and science. The percentages. 
ing these subjects have dropp 
since 1900. (The statistics are in t 
Survey of Education in the Un) 
1948-50.) 

In the place of these—what we 
are “solid” subjects—there are, 
these counterfeits or what Do 
called descriptive subjects, kno 
science and general language. Anc 
are the following subjects that are 
fifteen or more states: occupatior 
tion, consumer education, diversifi 
tions, cosmetology, consumer eco! 
tailing, salesmanship, advertising, 
tive office training, co-operative sto 
office practice, junior homemaki 
clothing, home management, fami 
ships, child development, consum 
the house, agriculture, safety and 
cation. In less than fifteen states, 5 
refrigeration, plumbing, baking, 
watch repair and millinery. 

Such facts are ignored by the wh 
of current doctrine and practice. 

CHAIRMAN Hickey: Doctor Bus! 
you think we need to do at this time 
to improve our high schools? 

Dr. BusH: To begin with, sinc, 
exterminate the educationists W 
with the great increase in the scho} 
tion—have helped to create this sit 
have to wage a more vigorous C4 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18} 
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Try this exciting 
new recipe! 


|, how good it tastes! A sa- 
y combination of tuna, to- 
to and fluffy-light Minute 
ve. And it’s ever so quick 
vause Minute Rice goes in- 
the pan right from the box! 


National Tuna Week 
| Special Recipe 








14 cup oil « 1 cup chopped onion + 1 cup chopped celery * 14 clove garlic, minced 
114 cups (5-ounce package) MINUTE RICE 
1 tablespoon flour « 1 tablespoon salt + 1 teaspoon chili powder + 114 cups water 
2 cups (16-ounce can) canned tomatoes 
2 cups (two 7-ounce cans) tuna fish, drained and flaked 


Heat oilin largeskillet. Add onion, celery, 
garlic, Minute Rice (right from box); 
sauté until onion is tender; stir occa- 
sionally. Add flour, salt, chili powder and 
mix well. Then add water and tomatoes 
and mix to moisten all rice. Bring quickly 


PERFECT RICE WITHOUT COOKING 


to a boil. Cover tightly and simmer 10 
minutes. Add flaked tuna fish and heat 
1 minute longer. Makes 6 servings. 

For mushroom variation, drain | or 2 
(4-ounce) cans of mushrooms and sauté 
with Minute Rice. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 184 
establish a new philosophy of education em- 
bodying a number of the ideas and attitudes 
that have been expressed here. I don’t think 
schools should be expected to do everything— 


least of all should they provide, in the place of 


education, ‘‘activities” for the anti-intellectual. 
Schools should have limited but rigorous ob- 
jectives. Students need to know what intel- 
lectual labor means, to know the sense of 
growth that comes with insights won—I am 
speaking of character as well as intellect. I 
don’t mean that vocational subjects are not 
needed, but they should not be a substitute for 
education. During the past generation “‘civics”’ 


and the like have been a mildew spread over 
the curriculum; even arithmetic has been 
approached “‘socially.” All this sort of thing 
has been bad for poor students, and worse for 
the able ones. I do not see why we should de- 
liberately aim at having high schools so far 
below the level of those in Europe. Or do we 
believe that we cannot begin too early to 
teach the young the art of “getting by”? 

Dr. KILLIAN: To recognize the comprehen- 
sive tasks of the high schools and in addition 
to give adequate opportunity to the gifted— 
this is the big problem. This is where the next 
great push ought to be, to provide for this 
quality group. 





this woman 
of fashion 
was a 
natural blonde 


buts .: 
She dyed her hair blue. 


Because at that special moment 


blazing bright hair was fashion. So the women 


of Athens, though naturally blonde, 






colored their hair almost 


any brilliant shade because—even then—they realized that nothing 


is more magnetic than fashion. 


This Greek beauty knew what Mark 


Twain pointed out, centuries later, that a beautiful woman is 


always more beautiful in fashion than out of it. 





And now, it is Noreen, who knows 
all the subtleties of today’s 
great fashion for bright 
hair. Makes colors that 

are as natural as the 

most beautiful hair that 


ever lured...14 of them, 


several definitely for you. 





You take this step in the right 


direction without a moment's hesitation 


because Noreen Color Hair Rinse washes out just as 


quickly as it goes on, costs next to nothing. 
With Noreen, you make the marvelous change-over 
from unfashionable dullness to fashionable 


hair color—in seconds. Do—do it today. 
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Dr. Faust: Isn’t there danger that we 
underestimate the abilities of average stu- 
dents? In doing so we may fail to accomplish 
one of the chief purposes of education, help- 
ing the student to make the most of himself. 

We. won’t correct this situation, I think, 
merely by making a distinction between hard 
and soft subjects. It isn’t a matter of getting 
Latin back in, or getting physics in. Every- 
thing depends on how a subject is taught; that 
is, whether it is made intellectually demanding 
so as to contribute to the development of in- 
tellectual maturity in students. : 

We have tended, I think, even when we 
have preserved the so-called ‘“‘hard” subjects, 
to treat them with a kind of childishness. For 
example, a high school one of my sons at- 
tended offered a course in science, on the 
sound theory that everybody ought to have 
‘some grasp of this important subject, but the 
course consisted mostly, it seemed to me, of 
touring industries in the area. The study of 
American history ought to give the student 
some grasp of America, its purposes, its 
problems, how Americans have dealt with 
them, and the principles we have been com- 
mitted to. These purposes are not achieved in 
a course dealing superficially with current 
events. The youngsters soon discover that if 
they pick out something from the newspaper 
to discuss—almost anything—the class hour 
will go by with little work on their part. The 


teacher may be Dr. N 
happy because every- a annnEEnannEERIEEEEEE — several 
one in the class has York hi 
talked. FROM we hay 
But how much an- DOROTHY THOMPSON called a 


alytic understanding 
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now. To make matters worse 
doesn’t even have chores for the 
more. 

Mr. GOouLD: It is against the 
to do a lot of the work they 
Curtis Publishing Company ha 
the whole business of having bo 
zines because of the child-labor 
magazines is supposed to be a | 
boys. I don’t think it is. I think } 
lent thing for a boy’s chara | 
and an easy way to learn the fi 
business. 

Dr. Faust: I am convinced tt 
people thought about it and tali 
we would re-examine laws whic 
reason originally—protecting 
exploitation—but which now el 
to their natural development. 

Mrs. GouLp: What is your 
thinking the work experience ir 
world is more valuable than yocd 
ing in school? 

Dr. Faust: In school, work eg 
sented in its reality, as involving] 
tion of real responsibility. It seen 
for a youngster not to have any ¢) 
is part of a society that depends 
something. The old family chores 
us as youngsters at least made us) 
important to the home. We migh 
protest, but we had a responsible 


course. 


of the American way 
of life and of our 
history will students 
gain from such dis- 
cussion? Even if a 
high school required 
all students to take 
fouryears of English, 


“T am still receiving letters about 
my article, The Challenge of Soviet 
Education (JouRNAL, May, 1956). 
I am sure that the ‘educators’ are 
out of step with the classroom 
teachers. It is also significant that 
almost every letter from a teacher 
ends with ‘Please never mention 


ster wor 
and the 
to schoo 
He or 
off with 
dent, so 
for who} 
dent wa 







four years of phys- 
ics, four years of 
mathematics, four — = 


my name.” 
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years of history and 

foreign languages taught in the soft way I have 
been describing, no great contribution would 
be made, I think. to the intellectual develop- 
ment of students. 

Dr. BusH: A great many teachers want to 
do a good job. Many of them are utterly frus- 
trated. They have either to go along with the 
current educationist outlook or else suffer 
for it. 

Mr. CHADEAYNE: Aren’t you talking about 
the quality of teaching—the kind of teacher it 
takes to stimulate and encourage and chal- 
lenge? Isn’t it possible for an understanding 
and competent teacher to stimulate the in- 
dividual child in smaller classes? 

Dr. Faust: I think a good teacher can 
handle a class in which there are superior 
students, but we have to throw aside the no- 
tion that discrimination among abilities in the 
classroom is undemocratic. 

Dr. McNEILL: I think there is implicit in 
Doctor Faust’s suggestion a reminder that 
even in a small school system the skilful 
teacher can, by differentiating assignments, 
take care of the superior and the normal and 
the slow—in other words, even within a large 
class, set higher goals for those who have 
higher ability. I am sure good teachers in the 
small schools throughout the country have 
been attempting this. 


WORK—A LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


CHAIRMAN HicKEY: What about some 
youngsters going to work earlier? Should we 
try to keep them all in high school? 

Dr. Faust: This opens up another subject. 
I have the feeling that at some stage—I don’t 
know the precise age—every youngster, bright 
or dull, ought to begin to take some part in 
the world’s work. 

Dr. STROMEE: I run across this problem 
quite often with my young people in church. 
They want jobs, but these are almost impos- 
sible to get because of the legal require- 
ments—Social Security, workmen’s compen- 
sation and the like. I don’t think I can find a 
job for a boy of fourteen in Minneapolis. We 
are up against a difficult economic problem 






































school 
hundred—work after school. Soa 
‘of our youngsters do get work exp 

CHAIRMAN Hickey: Mr. Cha 
you have any comment on the im! 
a combination of school and wor! 

Mr. CHADEAYNE: Certainly 
which gives a student some work) 
while he is still in school can be \ 
to him. In St. Louis we havea co-op} 
gram under which students spend 
school and half a day at work dui 
half of their graduation year. W) 
or six girls working regularly half < 
this program. This has worked oy 
for us. The girls carry their full she 
and are definite prospects for 
ployment when they graduate. 
people are in the upper third of 

St. Louis schools are also gi 
attention to the above-average stu 
children, selected on the basis 0 
tests, scholastic record, teacher juc 
I.Q., and so on, are taken into a 
ing program after a conference 
parents and the pupil. Such a stuj 
told he is unusual or treated as } 
parents must not brag about him. 

Dr. KiLtiaN: You mean the f 
asked not to brag about him! 

Mr. CHADEAYNE: Being a parel 
that states it more accurately. The 
permitted to carry five subjects ins 
usual four, and is encouraged to cl 
jects from the field best suited to h 
and to take part in school and ¢ 
activities, and to prepare for collegs 
any chance of his going. 

Dr. KILLIAN: They keep them 
group, but give them more work. I 
is a real debate as to whether it is b 
that or to push exceptional youn{ 
college earlier. 


THE BASIC QUESTION 


Mr. CHADEAYNE: Don’t we get 0 
kind of teachers we should have 
to me that is the crux of a great mé 
problems, particularly with the gifte 










rus) The fact is that the teaching 
ig [t drawing a high enough per- 
£ ti) most capable and intelligent 
Ess 

- That is the crux of the prob- 
ry, the crux of the problem in 
d in publishing. We need 
ple to run our world. — 

uv) But I think the teaching pro- 
not :tting its fair share. 

ust) have often thought it would 
muig and illuminating to have a 
F tl) attitudes toward professions 
ati/s in America. I suppose in the 
ry it was the minister or par- 
ele position of prestige in many 
jes) hen, in the early nineteenth 
hhe/and titles were being fixed and 
ablned. agencies of government 
sir to function largely, the lawyer 
restige. A little later, as we 
roz and industries across the 
+ w the entrepreneur. When I was 
yasie banker who was looked up 














‘dies showing it is the scientist 
‘ highest regard. 
professional prestige would, I 


ngiver the cradle of her first-born 
'd he would be. What mother 


eat deal of money on it, but I 
ea certain contempt for learn- 


believe there is too much em- 
ional training, and not enough 
bjects; and that both the col- 
student and the terminal stu- 
r./he emphasis has been on the 
it | life, which to me is most mad- 
arnot interested in my child’s ad- 
colle. I feel that he should have a 
> |his environment through basic 
hibry and culture, so that he may 
ac¢st his environment, if that is 


[A AYNE: In general, it seems to me 
avthe kind of schools the people 
ip/ must become concerned and in- 
t) school problems of their own 
tic Then they can form their own 
olvhat ought to be done—influ- 
by the LApres’ HoME JOURNAL 
© ssion. 
REE: I can summarize quickly. 
rtance of the individual person 
ijion for great teaching—and the 
20 People are the “‘raw material” 
nil all civilization and wealth are 
[great metropolis of New York 
bivorth five cents if there were no 
ult. In our industrial society we all 
sight of this truth. 
, Jone can teach a child everything 
ngo need for the rest of his life. 
aie learn in high school or college 
0 to all personal problems, much 
njand international problems. But 
léenge a student to become a valu- 
0! amanity by letting him know that 
cal excellence counts. Motivation 
XGnce make an unbeatable combi- 
| 
1: We need a closer working rela- 
een people and educators. Edu- 
e/-ybody’s business. Maybe every- 
ofan should have some part in 
“tainly everybody ought to con- 
en. 
 }d other laymen should take part 
Weration of the fundamental ques- 
vation. I was an unhappy parent- 
ss iation member when my children 
sll, because all we seemed to talk 
T.A. meetings was how to pro- 
1 for the school stage, how to get 
| jector, how to get towels for the 
‘SO On—nothing of basic educa- 
tance. I think people should be 





encouraged to consider the major questions, 
such as what kind of people should the 
schools try to produce? 

Mrs. GOULD: Oh, I think that is the basic 
question. We are so concerned in this coun- 
try with money for our schools, with buildings 
and equipment, that we sometimes lose sight 
of this major question: What kind of person 
do we want our schools to help us bring 
about? 

Dr. Faust: Isn’t it related, Mrs. Gould, to 
the fact’ that we tend to think of education as 
a means to something? I would go so far as to 
say that education is the end of life. We live 
in order to become wiser, better and more 


competent. When we treat education merely 
as a means to something else, we inevitably 
debase it. 

Mr. GOULD: Maybe that is the theme of 
this forum—*“‘Let us challenge the capacity of 
our students.” All the things we have been 
saying here today are related to the question 
of whether we are really challenging our 
students to their fullest capacity, not only the 
brilliant, but the average. 

Mr. CHADEAYNE: I recall some lines of a 
poem which I believe states just what we are 
searching for: 

We are all blind until we see that in the 

human plan 
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Nothing is worth the making if it does not 

make the man. 

Dr. BusH: I would add a saying of Profes- 
sor Whitehead—that moral education is im- 
possible apart from the habitual vision of 
greatness. 

Mrs. GouLp: A constant striving for ex- 
cellence. 

Dr. MCNEILL: In view of our many failures, 
some real, others merely alleged, might not 
another quotation, from Markham, be perti- 
nent? 

Defeat can serve as well as victory 
To stir the soul and let the glory out. 
END 


IRONS MOST FABRICS WITHOUT SPRINKLING 


Changes instantly from ‘‘steam’”’ to ‘‘dry”’ 








Look at all the features—the many downright 
handy features of this steam iron. It irons without 
sprinkling, everything except heavy cottons and 
starched fabrics. You press like a tailor—without 
a damp cloth. 

The secret’s in G.E.’s Even-Flow steam system. 
Steam is steadier and far more penetrating. 

Use it as a dry iron. It changes instantly from 
“steam” to “dry”—no need to let the iron cool 
down, or even empty the water out. 

The handy Dial-the-Fabric control prevents 
scorching. Gives you the “‘just right” temperature 
for every ironing job. 

Why not drop in and see it at your G-E dealer’s 
right away? General Electric Company, Portable 
Appliance Department, Bridgeport 2,Connecticut. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Handy Cord-Lift keeps cord off fabric 
—allows you to iron with right or left 
hand. The light weight of this iron (only 
3 pounds) and extra-large soleplate save 
you work and time. 


LOW PRICE 


pay iron 14 


* Manufacturer's recommended retail or Fair Trade price. 





Even-Flow Steam System gives you 
a steadier flow of steam... better pene- 
tration. Does a thorough ironing job 
every time. Removes wrinkles from even 
tightly woven fabrics. 
































“Nocturne” Sleep-or-Lounge, as shown, $199.50 
Matching chair available, 
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INSTANTLY—EACH SLEEP-OR-LOUNGE CONVERTS INTO FULL-SIZE DOUBLE-BED! 
























Add an extra bedroom to your home 
the beautiful way! Select your new 


SLEEP-or-LOUNC 
“KR OEMLER 


(pronounced “KRAY-ler'’) 


















Right now—your Kroehler dealer is featur- Action, the Sleep-or-Lounge ope 
ing a special offer on these three striking big luxurious double-bed. Feel tht 
new styles in Sleep-or-Lounges—each at ful buoyancy of the deep inn 
the one low price of only $199.50. Fabrics, mattress that puts the Sleep in 

too, are very special—silicone-treated to Lounge! 

give lasting protection from spotting! What There’s a Sleep-or-Lounge desi 
an opportunity to bring new sofa beauty you—no matter what your decor 
into your living room—and gain a won- from a wide variety of styles...] 
derful “extra bedroom” in the bargain! of exciting new fabrics and co 

Effortlessly, with new Counter-Poise your Kroehler dealer now! 


Other Kroehler Sleep-or-Lounges are priced from $169.50 to $349.50 








See new Kroehler furniture fashions 
during Home Fashion Time—September 20+ 
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WORLD’S LARGEST FURNITURE MANUF 


LUX-I-FOAM 
Seat Cushions 


Combining foam 
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tempered steel coil ) ¥ 
springs for luxurious ee 
sitting comfort. Avail- = 
able on Sleep-or- 
Lounges at extra cost. 
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f Canada, three and a half times 
_Itis true that one in four mar- 
hountry ends in divorce. But such 
misleading. The incidence of 
yar! greatly with occupation, locality, 
of ‘ucation and religious customs. 
. wl attend church regularly, for ex- 
avitwice the chance for successful 
= alnonchurchgoers. Divorced per- 
nor marriage bets to begin with, 
a4n and again, appreciably raising 
diprce rate. It has been estimated 
t of the married population ac- 
per cent of all divorces. 
, many divorces may be avoided 
piper preparation for, and under- 
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danson was just an ordinary 
ner ke hundreds of others inthe 
y \ghteenth century. Hanson 
riless, however. He wanted 
nd and more of it. So about 
pulled up stakes in New York 


tent with the usual staples, 
ook along grass seed. It was 
enough in New England—a 
hat had been brought from 
y early settlers. Though a 
rdy grass, it was nothing to 
ed about. 

proved different in the new 
d. Lacking established com- 
the grass flourished and 
lt made such fine hay that 
men came for miles to see 
s fields—and to wheedle 
m him. From the first, new 
erred to the grass simply as 
s. By 1747 the name was so 
blished that Benjamin Frank- 
in a casual letter. Eventually 
known simply as timothy be- 
principal dry-grass crop of 
d States. 
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_ marriage. Churches, counseling 
schools offer invaluable advice to 
ples; more and more doctors are 


ment and Marriage, by Burgess 
with Gladys Denny Shultz— 
uz couples may read and discuss. 
don to these preparatory steps, a 
ni t profitably learn two skills which 
vital to a happy marriage. These 
ti lity and decision making. Adapta- 
h) bility to adjust readily to new con- 
o tuations—is largely developed in 
(90d, but may be strengthened and 
decision making is partly learned, 
duct of adaptability. 
especially books and novels deal- 
hnanrelations and family problems, 
e}> adaptability, as can the study of 
O2zy, sociology, psychology and 
eparation courses. A marriage 
)/in usually detect the lack of adapt- 
ne or both partners, and help them 
oe need for this essential trait. 
i making, long considered a neces- 
!) executive positions, is equally im- 
marriage. Each problem solved— 
ira baby, moving to a new home, 
| niture—is another brick cemented 
‘id foundation of marriage. 
2 three common types of decision 
\the authoritarian method, one part- 
| the husband) makes the decision, 
«ther gives ground for the sake of 
!bugh mutual coercion two relatively 
“t persons argue the problem out 
'-at a truce. In the third method, 
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MARRIAGE NEED NOT BE A GAMBLE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81 


mutual discussion, two emotionally dependent 
persons trust each other’s judgment, with one 
partner often not making up his mind strongly 
until after the decision has been reached. To 
illustrate this last method: 

‘‘We discuss the problem. In the case of 
moving to the country, it was necessary for 
Dave to make the decision and convince me. I 
now think he was right. Another decision was 
opening a bank account. He was dead set 
against it, but I finally talked him into it—and 
gradually he sees that I am right.” 

So long as a couple can work out a way to 
make decisions without unnecessary quarrel- 
ing, it matters little which method they choose. 


Marriage skills such as adaptability and de- 
cision making can be learned in adulthood, 
but a more general training for marriage starts 
in early childhood. If a child has a happy 
home, if his parents seem cheerful, if the spirit 
of fair play is developed in his early years, he 
is likely to be well prepared for marriage in 
later life. Similarly, a child who is encouraged 
to be sociable and outgoing will usually makea 
good marriage partner, since most happy cou- 
ples enjoy social organizations, Sunday school 
and church work, and the entertainment and 
companionship of friends. Contact with the 
Opposite sex is vital training for marriage; a 
young person who has not had sufficient ex- 
perience in dating and “playing the field”’ will 
be poorly prepared for the complex man- 
woman relationships which will confront him 
in marriage. 

Religion is a powerful factor in presery- 
ing marriage bonds. One of the most effective 
ways a parent can prepare a child for marriage 
is to provide him with early and continuing 
religious training. 


Solid church and family training seem to re- 
sult in the restriction of premarital sexual rela- 
tions among engaged couples. In the Burgess- 
Wallin survey, among couples who were 
regular churchgoers only half as many had 
premarital intercourse as among those who 
did not attend church. 

Exactly what effect does premarital inter- 
course, according to this study, have upon a 
marriage? Women most likely to report con- 
sistently experiencing orgasm in their marital 
relations were those who had indulged in pre- 
marital relations with their husbands; those 
who had abstained before marriage were less 
likely to have satisfactory marital relations. 
But husbands and wives who had no experi- 
ence of premarital intercourse had a higher 
probability of over-all marital success—the 
true goal of marriage. 

Women, more often than men, enter mar- 
riage sexually handicapped. They are victims 
of inadequate or inaccurate training which has 
led them to believe that sex is dangerous, im- 
moral and distasteful. Many men, too, lack 
the most favorable kind of sex conditioning for 
marriage. Some, accustomed to illicit relations 
with girls they are not inclined to marry, become 
confused when confronted with the prospect 
of sexual relations with the girl they love. 

Burgess and Wallin found a widespread 
problem of sexual adjustment among the mar- 
riages they studied. But they also discovered 
a more surprising fact: though few couples 
achieved complete sexual satisfaction, most 
found they could lead happy lives without it. 
Many couples whose marital relations were 
never “really satisfactory” expressed deep sat- 
isfaction with their lives in general. 

From these findings, Burgess and Wallin 
have constructed their “sexual theory”: If a 
husband and wife are badly adjusted other- 
wise, they tend to exaggerate their sex prob- 
lems. If they are bound closely in love, trust 
and confidence, they are able to adjust to their 
sexual differences. 


In story and song, children have tradition- 
ally “‘saved”’ shaky marriages. But the Burgess- 
Wallin study indicates that children are not a 
guaranty against marital unhappiness and di- 
vorce. Couples who had no children during 
the first four or five years of marriage rated 
themselves as better adjusted than those who 


had children in the early years. Couples with 
one or two children tended to think themselves 
better adjusted than those with larger families. 
But here again, the important factor is neither 
the number nor the early arrival of children— 
but rather the attitude of the couple toward 
having or not having children. 

In order to determine whether a couple was 
happily married or not, Burgess and Wallin 
developed a scale of “specific satisfactions” 
that can—and should be—derived from mar- 
riage. It provides a fairly accurate measuring 
stick of how much marriage has helped, or 
hurt, each partner: 


Marriage Has: 


Made my life more interesting . 
Made me happier 

Made me do better work 
Made my life more livable 
Improved my personality 
Improved my health 

Given me new interests 
Made me less restless . 
Made me more ambitious . 
Improved my appearance 


Total . 


SCORING KEY: Just the contrary, 0; Not at all, 
1; A little, 2; Somewhat, 3; Considerably, 4; 
Very much, 5. A score of 25 or more is con- 
sidered above average, 40 or more is quite re- 
markable. 
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Couples who score high on this test are 
those who have learned how to derive the 
maximum good from their marriage. In Bur- 
gess and Wallin’s study, a great majority of 
men and an even larger number of women 
stated that the greatest benefit they had gained 
through marriage was “companionship.” Un- 
der this broad heading were included sharing 
of feelings, attitudes and ambitions; sympa- 
thetic understanding of each other; participa- 
tion together in home and community; and 
planning together for the future. As one hus- 
band says: 

“The biggest thing in our marriage is an 
appreciation of other people and their feelings, 
and the recognition that you are not the only 
one to live for. There is a happiness which 
would be impossible if you were not married.” 

And a wife explains, “In marriage there is a 
strong sense of belonging. It is your home that 
settles your life.” 


The Burgess-Wallin study clearly shows 
that though marriage in America has changed, 
the shift has been in emphasis only. Young 
couples still believe in the future of the family, 
and although they demand more of marriage, 
they are also willing to work for its success. 
And now, with the marriage-prediction test as 
a guide, it is possible to use intelligence rather 
than blind chance in selecting a marriage part- 
ner; and to improve a faltering marriage by 
strengthening areas of weakness and by realiz- 
ing that successful marriage can be learned. 


s your fiancé grouchy or domineering? Does he usually appear well dressed? 


How many organizations does he belong to? Were his parents extraordi- 


narily happy, or only moderately so? Has he ever been engaged before? The 


following ten questions, taken from the Burgess-Wallin marriage-prediction 


test, will give you some idea of whether you are engaged to “the right man.” 
So 7 oo o 


With a score of 30 or above, you are reasonably safe. Under 20, you'd better 


be sure you're sure! 


Score for 
Each Item 


|. How would you rate your 
fiancé’s physical appearance? 

Very good-looking 

Good-looking 

Fairly good-looking 

Plain-looking 

Very plain-looking 


2. What is the attitude of your 

closest friends toward your fiancé? 
Approve highly. iy Cee 
Approve with qualification . . 2 
Are resigned . . sy Sey KON ese a 
Disapprove mildly ) 
Disapprove seriously® 99.9.0 oI 


3. What is your attitude toward 
your future father-in-law? 

Like him very much 

Like him considerably 

Like him mildly 

Mild dislike 

Considerable dislike 

Very strong dislike 


1. How many months will elapse 
between your engagement 
and the date selected for your 
marriage? 

Less than 3 months 

3 to 5 months 

6 to 1] months 

12 to 17 months 

18 to 23 months 

24 months or more 


5. In leisure time do you prefer: 

Both stay at home all or most of 
the time 

Fifty-fifty 

Stay at home all the time 

Be “on the go” all or most of the 
time l 


Differ from fiancé on whether to 
stay home or go out most of the 
times" Fat Sk eee LO) 


6. Do you confide in your fiancé? 


About everything 
About most things 
About some things . 
Hardly ever . 


7. Are you satisfied with amount 
of demonstration of affection? 


Both satisfied cae 
One satisfied, one desires more . 
One satisfied, one desires less 
Both desire more bo Te 
One desires less, one more . 
Both desire less 


8. Do you agree about money 
matters, table manners, ar- 
rangements for the wedding, 
religion? 

Always . ; 

Almost always . 

Occasionally . 

Almost never 

Never 

9. Where do you plan to live 

after marriage? 


Private house 


Small apartment building 


Large apartment building . 
Apartment hotel 

Hotel 

Rooming house 


10. Have you considered 


breaking your engagement? 


ever 


Never 

Once 
Occasionally 
Frequently 
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By RICHARD PRATT 


Architectural and Garden Editor of the Journal 


\ fenced-in patio like this is unquestionably the 
quickest and easiest way to beautify the back of 
the house, eliminate unwanted views and provide 
a pleasingly protected place for outdoor living. 
A six-foot fence that might seem unfriendly along 
the property line can be very attractive to your 
neighbors’ eyes when it frames in an open-air 
room close up to your house. The idea here 
couldn’t be simpler. A length of tall fence runs out 
from the house to make one side. Another length 
makes the back. And the other side can either be 
left open or be closed in with a length of fencing 
just half as high. In fact, the heights of the fencing 
can be varied to fit the kind of protection you re- 
quire. No need to have any single side higher 
than necessary. 

The birch clumps that cast their delicate shade 
here are optional. Some people may prefer a high- 


now out of sight, out of mind. 


N 


branching dogwood or flowering crab apple. But 
keep the shade delicate for the sake of the flowers 
below. The flowers below are in this case chrysan- 
themums—the progeny of seven plants bought two 
seasons previous to the picture and multiplied by 
a very simple separating of the roots each spring. 
Eight or ten plants are saved each fall to make 
next year’s garden; the rest are given away. Under 
the mums are deeply planted tulip bulbs which put 
on arival display in the spring. At the back is a row 
of Japanese pieris, a beautiful evergreen garden 
shrub, with lily-of-the-valley flowers in spring. 
The paving is used brick, much prettier and 
cheaper than new and, believe it or not, very easy to 
lay. Just get someone to prepare a two-inch layer 
of sand, pressed down smooth and level; then 
get yourself an old cushion for your knees, and 
a pair of canvas gloves. Very good for the figure. 


You are standing at the back of the house 
with all the surrounding nearby goings-on 
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| 
The ways and means of making the } 
are so flexible that you ¢ 
this plan idea to almost any place. 


THE INGREDIENTS 


The six-foot fencing complete with posts 
$3 a running foot. About $90 worth here. | 
Used-brick paving costs about 20 cents a sql 
About $30 worth here. | 


Seven chrysanthemum plants at 75 cetl 
made the thirty plants you see here im i 
sons at a cost of about $5. | 


The seven plants of pieris on their raised b 
back cost about $15 at planting size two yea" 
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Sie wonderful people around you who Wht 
aje this a great time to live in. Such bt 
|) slim-waisted women! Such lean, fy | 
i t 
Jpoking men! ia 
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s to sensible eating habits, today’s 
people keep their waistlines slender 
feel fine. Their up-to-date taste is 

t+ lighter, less filling foods and drinks. 


ola goes right along with this 
‘le trend in diet. Today’s Pepsi-Cola, 
hd in calories, is never heavy, never 
yeet. [t refreshes without filling. 
fa Pepsi—the modern, the light 
(hment. 


refreshes without filling | 
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BLACKBOARD JUNGLE, JR. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85 


However, we were informed that the court 
had ordered that he be placed in a junior-high 
school and we were forced to accept him. 

We were informed that he was a seriously 
disturbed child, and was under treatment by 
the Bureau of Child Guidance. From the very 
first day, we have handled him with the great- 
est possible consideration and patience. He 
was assigned for special help in reading in a 
group with two other children. His reading 
tests varied from zero to second-grade ability. 


en 


a Tage . 


At times he would try to work, but at other 
times he would run around the room, making 
noises and bothering other children. 

In all classes he demanded to leave the 
room with great frequency, running out of the 
room if permission was denied_him, and stay- 
ing out most of the period if given the room 
pass. 

He was assigned to the adjustment class 
and an attempt was made to reward his good 
behavior by giving him extra periods in shop 
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WITHOUT MOISTENING... 


I always choose Self-Seal—the envelope that seals 
without licking. You simply lift one flap, press 
down the other — and it’s sealed. Try Self-Seal 
Envelopes today. You'll like their neatness and 


convenience. 


Envelope packages; separate packs of 
matching sheets; and combination packages of 
envelopes and writing paper in white and in color 
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or gym. He took advantage of this, running 
out of his regular classes and forcing his way 
into shop when there was no room for him, 
disturbing other children. 

He was constantly in conflict with other 
children. For instance, he threatened to “‘get” 
one boy in his class if he would not steal from 
his father’s store for him. He was accused of 
using two much larger boys as “strong men.” 
When we confronted them with the accusa- 
tion, they admitted that it was true and that 
Johnny was the “‘boss.”’ In spite of his size, the 
other children are afraid of him. We have no 
record of the events that have caused his con- 
stant contacts with the courts, nor has his 
probation officer communicated with us, but 
we know from his mother and from other 
children that he has been in trouble for the 
possession of burglary tools, robbing a park- 
ing meter and robbing a store. 

Teachers reported such things as: “‘For the 
last six days it has been impossible to conduct 
a class because of the disturbance caused by 
Johnny Q.”’; and ‘Johnny completely defies 
all authority. In class, he makes such a dis- 
turbance that no work is done. If he runs out 
of class, he sticks his heads into rooms and 
calls out, or leads those who try to reach hima 
merry chase up and down the stairs. If asked to 
be quiet, he says, ‘I don’t want to be quiet.” 

The latest and most serious incident in this 
school, one which is typical of his behavior if 
he is not given his own way, happened re- 
cently. He had been reported constantly to 
Mrs. Sheldon, his 
guidance counselor, 
and so, when she had 
a period free for guid- 
ance, she sent for 
him. He refused to 
come for the first 
messenger sent for 
him, so she had to 
get another boy to 
help him, and the 
two boys brought 
him in. 

Johnny shouted, 
“Why didn’t you 
come for me your- 
self? What do you 
want? I’m not going 
to stay here. Room 
is too hot.”’ He took 
a window pole and opened the window, then 
sat in a back seat. Mrs. Sheldon asked him to 
come up to her desk. He said, “I won’t come 
and I won’t stay and I’m going,” and he 
started for the door. Mrs. Sheldon stood by 
the door and said, ‘‘I’m going to stay here and 
talk to you.” 

Then he took a large piece of wood, the size 
of a breadboard, used as a pass, banged the 
desks, threw chalk, banged the blackboards 
and stormed around. Mrs. Sheldon, still 
standing at the door, asked him to sit down. 
Johnny went for her with the board. He 
pounded her arms until they were black and 
blue and large welts appeared. When she put 
up her hands to protect her face, he knocked 
off her glasses, which fell to the floor and 
broke. 


right of way. 


Sinn then grabbed the window pole and 
hit her feet and ankles. He threatened to break 
the glass window in the door above her head 
and cut her. He picked up her pocketbook and 
threw it. Again he picked up the board and 
began banging on the desks. All this time he was 
shrieking that “his board of education was go- 
ing to get her about this. She would get into 
plenty of trouble. She had no right to question 
him about anything he did.” 

After about forty-five minutes of this he 
broke down. The periods changed, two other 
teachers came to the door, and they helped 
her to escort Johnny to the principal’s office. 
We tried to call his psychologist, but she was 
in a meeting and could not be disturbed. Mrs. 
Sheldon was very much shaken, her arms were 
bruised and swollen, but she did not report to 
the police, because we thought it proper to get 
in touch with his psychologist and probation 
officer first. 

We finally reached Johnny’s probation 
officer and found out the interesting fact that 
Mrs. Q. was scheduled to appear in court two 
days later because of the conduct of a younger 


@ More and more, holidays are be- 
ing changed to “horror days” for 
thousands of families by traffic 
deaths on the open road. Ninety 
per cent of all traffic accidents in- 
volve one or more of these five 
“in-a-hurry” violations: excessive 
speed, speed too fast for condi- 
tions, improper passing, following 
too closely, and failure to yield the 


SLOW DOWN AND LIVE 

































































So I spent the next day gathe 
about Johnny and preparing 
tion officer to submit in coy; 

On Thursday, the injure 
Sheldon, appeared in court ; 
my report with her. When I; 
on Friday she told me abou 
She said that the two most 
fortable people in the court} 
Q. and Johnny. The mothe 
chewing gum, gazing with pri 
spring, who were in their e| 
small appealing-looking yo 
chievous but attractive faces, } 
sight. 


Whe probation officer submi. 
The woman judge questio dl 
the children. She had very lit . 
Sheldon. At the end, the judge 
remarks to Johnny and it wai’ 

“Now, Johnny, you know th, 
way to treat a teacher.” 

“Yes, ma’am, but if you'll } 
chance I'll promise never to ¢ 

‘*‘And what did Mrs. Sheldo 
made you act that way?” 

“She tried to choke me.” (M, 
not even touched him until the’ 
knowing that he would try 
put her hand on his collar al 
other teacher had marched 
cipal’s office. Like some other] 


back into school again, but w 
hold out for a suspension, at le 
while, to allow children and t 
breathing space. But we know 
ing game. f 

Johnny is now twelve years 
doubtedly be with us, creatin} 
goes, until he is at least sixtee 
until he is caught committing < 
crime—maybe in our school.| 
has bought new glasses. They ¢ 
one of our most valuable teaché 
an opportunity to take a posit’ 
the New York school system, 2 
to leave us next year. 

In former days, when all 
boys like these were excluded fi 
the protection of other boys an¢ 
we suggest that they do not bel 
we are told reproachfully by psy 
they are sick, sick children (whi 
that we must bear with them ( 
necessarily follow). It is unfortu) 
is no one with skill and author 
the young people who are da 
stable, the psychotics, the psych 
range to have them excluded fr¢ 
in a school for normal boys at 
treatment is beyond the scope) 
tional institution, and this fact: 
ognized. 

The obvious answer to the p’ 
seem to be to allow the school pi 
pend from his school children 
spond to any of the known meth 
with seriously disturbed child 
who have proved themselves in 
private and parochial schools € 
cannot profit by their instructio: 
large percentage of our serious 
in the public schools are chil 
been expelled from other schoo 

The public-school principal, 
matter how serious the offensé 








to bpend a pupil pending treat- 
sycitrist or sentence by a court. 
ver) with power to suspend a 
shc| on the ground that he is in- 
rotag by the facilities offered is 
olChild Guidance. But the 
ari psychologists of the bureau 
liar ith school conditions except 
yerial way, and they feel no re- 
rorte welfare of the normal chil- 
eaders in the school. They act as 
+ + disturbed child, and when 
-an) for the treatment they know 
y ally send him back to school 
r how much harm he is do- 
ho 
{ bustified, perhaps, if we in the 
another recourse, but we have 
foed to accept every child, no 
hinabits or his record, and the 
Js ust keep him (unless he finds 
sey nd gets his working papers) 
yelzen years old. 
th ugh the children’s courts Is 
hel ul. The common practice, no 
t) offense or how frequent or 
or laints against the child, is to 
1e custody of his parents and 

















it ne impression that his offense 
e” nd that a bright smile and a 
e dare all that are needed. He 


ble recourse (in the case of a 
et him into one of the several 
‘perated by the city for diffi- 
, very rarely possible because 
> Jimited, children of low in- 
‘adrnitted, and the parents of 
stlgn a paper authorizing the 
visit the school with the boy 


t was before. Often the psy- 
5 that we must wait for an 


e lice are called in. Even then, 
a) that within a short time the 


idst again, more mature, with 
ae and with added ability to 


children are little, although 
the classroom makes the life 
extremely difficult, they can 
school withouttoomuchharm 
especially if their teacher has 
p/alists. But with the coming of 


ie fact that they have always 
ifinement of school life and 
impatient of any regulation 


true of girls of the same 
atured early, who may have 
experience, and who have 
‘interest in anything they can 
¢<s, or indeed from any other 
icconal device. 

c/on law forces us to keep these 
Sool until they are seventeen 
ere should be an amendment 
ullly for exceptions. But perhaps 
ner of interpretation of the law. 
rial purpose of the law was not 
1€ie public-school system. 

en we suggest to people in 
‘have no intimate connection 
+h}ls—the judges, psychiatrists, 
ts\social workers, employment 
diational theorists—that these 
rio not belong in school, there 
‘© me reply: ‘““We have no other 
-'m. We cannot throw them on 
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Nonsense! They are on the streets at least 
half of the time through their truancy. They 
are on the streets from three o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon until three in the morning when- 
ever they choose, all summer long and during 
other vacations. They are on the streets from 
the time they “quit school” at sixteen or seven- 
teen until they commit an offense serious 
enough to have them put in an institution. 
They have no interest in education of any 
kind, and they are not the responsibility of 
the publie schools. We are neither mental nor 
penal institutions. 

It is a major public responsibility to find a 
suitable place for these chiidren where they 


can be helped if possible, and where they will 
not harm others. 

Our chief obligation in the city schools is 
for normal children, some of whom are grow- 
ing up in an environment where many things 
are against them, and who need much help 
and encouragement if they are to push them- 
selves up into something better. We have great 
responsibilities toward our gifted children. 
We can also do much for the weak and 
troublesome boys and girls who will come 
through all right if they do not have too many 
influences dragging them down. And we have 
responsibilities toward children whose minds 
work slowly, but who can grasp the funda- 
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mentals of education if given a little extra 
time and effort, and who are willing to learn. 

In a school of 1000 pupils, in a difficult 
neighborhood, there are probably only five to 
ten children each year whom we cannot help, 
and whose presence seriously interferes with 
the education of the other children. They 
should be identified and excluded. It is per- 
fectly possible to give a fine education to 
masses of children through our public-school 
systems, but a teacher must be free to teach. 
Certainly a major part of a teacher’s energies 
must not be diverted to coping with the prob- 
lems of delinquent and seriously disturbed 
children. END 
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Bo more beauty, more value than you have ever 
bought for so little. Chatham Purrey* blankets 
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most good stores. In four sizes 
$10.95: 80 x 90, $12.95; 108 x 90, $16.95. 
CHATHAM BLANKETS AMERICA 


LUXURY AND THRIFT 


os 
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delightful colors with guaranteed nylon bindings. At 


66 x 90, *9.95; 72 x 90, 





- Mills at Elkin, Charlotte & Spray, North Carolina 





















































“BOY, AM | PROUD OF HER!!’? She sure knows 


plenty about furnishing a home! Take our curtains. She knew 
right away that Berkshire organdies were the best curtains 
to buy. The exclusive Glacier finish in every pair of Berkshire 
organdies stops dust from clinging. Result? Fewer wash- 
ings. And the Glacier finish is permanent, so theyll never 
need starching. Expensive? No, they only look that way! 


Curtains of Berkshire Glacier Finish Organdy 





Ways with wood — how to clean, 


polish and pamper your furnishings. 


By VICTORIA HARRIS 


With many of your questions in hand, we 
talked with furniture curators at museums, 
with craftsmen, antique restorers and 
manufacturers to bring our readers a 
roundup on furniture grooming. 

Most furnishings, antique and modern, 
can be kept lustrous and in good condition 
with regular dusting arid polishing. And 
what a satisfying gleam they return under 
lamplight in the evening! Here is a digest 
of what we learned and tested, to help with 
regular care and special problems: 


THAT ‘“‘LIFELESS’’ LOOK 


Before good daily care can “take,” it 
may be necessary to perk up a surface 
which has gone drab and lost all animation. 
An older piece of furniture clogged with 
grime may be an acute case in point. 
We'd give it a bath—one of two kinds. 

A “bath” with a cleaning-polishing 
agent always helps, and many reputable 
products under various brand names can 
be found at grocery and hardware stores. 
For a surface that has lost its light and 
luster, professionals recommend the fol- 
lowing: Take liquid wax or oil polish 
(whichever has been previously used on 
the piece), dip into it a coarse cloth or a 
pad of finest steel wool (No. 0000 from 
your hardware store), and rub the wood 
gently along the grain, wiping off residue 
before it dries. Where wax has built up 
and turned white in carvings and corners, 
remove it by careful scrubbing with an old 
toothbrush, then wipe dry. The advantage 
of going over an entire piece of furniture 
in this way is that you’ve accomplished 
two operations: cleaning and polishing. 

Soap-and-water cleaning, an alternate 
method, may sound startling at_first, but 
experts fall back on it—in moderation and 
with care to use “dry” suds. It has the ad- 
vantage of taking off sticky stains and 
murky ingrained soil, and here’s how it’s 
done: Use mild soap and warm water and 
with a beater whip up a thick and billowy 
suds. Dip a clean sponge into the suds, 
squeeze dry, wash a small area (about a 
square foot at a time). Rinse with clear 
water and fresh sponge, dry immediately. 
Polish. The wood should beam back at you 
like a scrubbed and glowing face. 

In some cases we cleared up unusually 
dull old finishes by a quick wash of turpen- 
tine applied sparingly. Take care. Try first 
on a smail area that won’t show. Use a 
coarse cloth, wipe dry immediately with 
clean cloth. Follow with a good waxing 
and check the difference. 


CARE FOR “‘HARD”’ FINISHES 


Regular care for your woods will de- 
pend on how they have been finished and 
on what effects you want to achieve. We'll 
talk about “hard” finished wood first, 
and we include shellacked, lacquered and 
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varnished pieces of furnitul 
finish modern furniture has 
a smaller percentage is varn 
(mainly custom antique rep 
shellacked. For a low satin 
pieces, many manufa 
the liquid or creamy emt 
because they also contain 
loosen soil and leave a pra 
in one operation. If you 
brilliant gleam to catch all 
paste wax is your dish. It a) 
resistance to mars and wate 
it takes vigorous buffing, b 
to be done less often, it all € 
Memo 1: No job will bea 
labels are read and direct 
because products differ so 
Memo 2: Clean cloths ai 
all polishing jobs. A dirty c 
give a clear finish, and i 
smudging soil into your wod 
of dirt it contains can ray 
with sharp scratches. — 
Memo 3: One secret of 
ing is to apply thin coats. ( 
sure coat is thin: scoop a 
cloth, then fold several laye 
over it before polishing. 
Memo 4: There is no sho 
of that takes the place of re) 
and many new aids help | 
attachments, silicone-treate( 
hold dust rather than spread} 
free and disposable paper di) 


CARE FOR OIL a 


Some good modern tablé 
dining furniture—as well ¢ 
old antiques—have been oil 
mellow, low-gloss or a flat fi 
for an oil-finished open-gré 
walnut, teak and mahogany, 
we favor giving it a “drink” 
seed oil about twice a year 
oil at a paint store). Profess 
Dip a pad of finest steel wool 
the oil, rub with long and gentk 
grain goes, let oil stand a fe 
then wipe off all excess with 
Between times, simply bufi 
polishing cloth. Or to remov 
use a little oil polish on dat 
then buff dry. On these woo 
grain, wax applied directly 
clog up the grain and even 
not used with care. < 

Close-grained woods—pine 
and maple, for instance—d¢ 
waxing. These woods may h 
finished-originally, but too ® 
to darken their natural colors 
without a qualm. 

We'll save you trouble no 
surfaces before changing fro 
polish or vice versa. After 
oil, wait at least a week befo 






ks ip the wood and resins in 

den/ell. Oil polish or linseed 
of (x will kill the gloss and 

dirt-catching film. 


| FOR A MILKY FILM 


 filricalled bloom) may appear 
¢ c damp days in a ghostly 
on. ave you done something 
sbal’ not. The bloom may be 
mo re or by dried-out wax 
‘he oblem is more common 
pics of furniture, although 
-cesct up occasionally in the 
As your paint or hardware 
‘a jnblooming oil” (a clear, 
ner) oil). Apply with a clean 
9. ()0 steel wool, going with 
thd ‘ood. An alternate method 
bid rubbing and polishing 
y y1acoarse cloth to an area 
> 9 our hand and rub briskly 
> at. Repeat, overlapping 
il cire area is covered. Thor- 
ing ften dispels the surface 
2ui milkiness penetrates deep 
nis) you will have to resign 
) hing the whole piece re- 


For deep scratches, some new touch-up 
materials come in containers with their 
own brushes. To find a color to match 
your wood, you may have to mix two 
or more (test on an 
area that won’t 
show). Then 
apply ac- 
cording to 
directions, 
and wipe off 
excess. 

For gouges and 
burns, many professionals use shellac 
sticks. Here, it’s a matter of choosing the 
one that most nearly matches your wood. 
Better try on a scrap of lumber first. Step 
1 is to scrape away any discoloration 
around scar. Then with 3/0 garnet finish- 
ing paper (from hardware store) smooth 
away roughness and dust away loose par- 
ticles. Heat a small spatula over an al- 
cohol flame or soldering iron or the closed 
coil of an electric range, and when spatula 
is hot press it at right angles into shellac 
stick, to remove a small bit. If shellac is 
bubbling, it’s too hot 














Wenrilaited 
lirorniing) 


Amazing smoke test proves 
new ventilated ironing is 
FASTER...COOLER...DRIER! 


For the first time, a truly ventilated ironing surface that § 
lets steam and moisture through! Ask your dealer to 
prove it with the Rid-Jid ventilated ironing SMOKE 
TEST. Watch him blow smoke right through a cross 
section of Rid-Jid’s open mesh steel top and new Deluxe 
Air Flow Pad and Cover. See the new ventilated ironing 
combination featuring famous Rid-Jid Knee Room .. . 
the first ironing table to provide really comfortable sit- 
down ironing and a fully ventilated ironing surface. 4 


New Ridjid matched combination 


for matchless VENTILATED IRONING: 
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nie it’s antique and you don’t 
‘its historic mellowness. 









it stops bub- 
bling apply it 
to gouged 
spot, flatten 
and smooth, 
warming the <= 
spatula again if 
necessary. For a deep 
hole, two or three applications may be 
needed. Very fine garnet paper (6/0 is what 
nd mats are never taken _—you ask for when buying) should be used 
amiss, to smooth the surface. Japan colors from 
and the paint store may be painted on to 
simulate the grain of the wood. Now the 
repaired area is ready for a coat of finish, 
and if you don’t know the finish originally 
used we would recommend a new type of 
padding lacquer that can be used over 
varnish, lacquer or shellac, and is put on 
with a folded cloth. Best results will 
usually come from treating the entire 
surface rather than the damaged area 
alone, and a beforehand step calls for 
going over the surface first with a light tur- 
pentine wash to remove oil or wax. After 
padding lacquer is applied, let it stand and 
dry two weeks before applying any polish. 


and might 
scorch the 
finish. When 


TO DO ABOUT 
DEEP BLEMISHES 











of a hot cup, the scorch 
are dismaying, to say the 
g into remedies, we’d like 

























a/dent has occurred. We’d 
| <highly helpful some of the 
or-mipaste blemish removers 
aivare and paint stores. These 
e| light color for blond woods 
al stain for woods like ma- 
i jilnut. All contain a lubri- 
ve fine abrasive to smooth the 


| prevent scratching. 






























LEATHER SURFACES 


Sometimes an old leather study chair 
loses its luster. Heavy soil can usually be 
removed by washing with saddle or other 
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yg according to directions, 


e J rk gently, where light is 
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ae has disappeared and 
!s been wiped dry, waxing 
tk the luster. 

1¢ home remedy is to use oil 
r d rottenstone made into a 
tc [reat a small section of the 
it. Rub vigorously with the 
‘he heat of rubbing helps 
I ishes recede under a going- 
Sprt. Two or more coats of 
ud between coats help merge 
<drea with the rest. 

@s can be made to disappear 
e nent. 


'/ TO DO ABOUT 
) P BLEMISHES 


1) you are an amateur, best not 
ti deeply blemished antique, 
bert. It helps to remember, 
-ld furniture more than one 
(srlooked for the sake of aged 
‘\tina. In other cases, repairs 
‘litience and often restore a 
\/ession. 
‘souges or powerful scratches 
| the wood itself, it’s often 
“lish the whole surface than 
lhage. If you want to experi- 
M's are going to take practice! 


mild soap. Then special leather condition- 
ers on the market, used only once or twice 
a year, should work wonders. Most modern 
leather furniture has a dressing that seals 
the surface—in this case the dusting and 
dry polishing given the rest of the furniture 
should be ample care. However, a leather 
tabletop given heavy use wears longer if 
buffed with paste wax twice a year. 


MARBLE TABLETOPS 


A mild suds-and-water bath with clear 
rinse usually keeps marble glistening in 
everday use. For higher gloss, add a thin 
coat of paste wax. For white or pastel mar- 
ble, try white bowling-alley wax to keep 
the color clear. 

Stains, though, must be taken out 
promptly. We surround the stain first with 
clear water to prevent a ring. 

Brown stains, caused by food or tobacco, 
can be bleached with hydrogen peroxide 
(hair-bleach strength) plus a few drops of 
household ammonia. Saturate a pad of 
white facial tissue with the bleach and 
cover the stain. Leave it in place until dry. 
For deep stains, use a film of plastic over 
the poultice to keep it damp longer, leave 
in place overnight, and repeat if necessary. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 226 






RidJid KNEE ROOM 


adjustable all steel 
IRONING TABLE 


Rid-Jid Knee Room Ironing Table . . 


fully ventilated open-mesh steel top ... 


$14.95 


Value 


plenty of kneeroom for com- 
fortable sit-down ironing. 


Non-Skid Rubberized Cot- 
ton Netting. . . holds Deluxe 
Air Flow Ironing Pad 
firmly in place. 


Deluxe Air Flow Polyure- 
thane Pad .. . lets steam 
and moisture through. 
Can’t get soggy Value 


Deluxe Air Flow Cover... 
Sanforized twill . . . highly 
scorch resistant. Draw- 
string assures perfect fit. 


Polyethylene Dust Cover... 
elastic-bound. Keeps iron- 
ing cover clean. A Rid-Jid 
bonus! 


Tze §. R. CLARK COMPANY 


LLU 


Ridfid Aeteine 
PAD & COVER SET 
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$4.95 


Regular 20” value 


MOST UNUSUAL IRONING 
WMA 4/1 Me) 72-1507) 


$1.00 


Value 





SPRING PARK, MINNESOTA 
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HER THREE MEN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 179 


farm, sixty miles away on the other side of De- 
troit, and the return trip in crawling traffic had 
been a test of nerves and tempers. Ron drove 
while Marilyn acted as entertainment chair- 
man, peacemaker and nurse. She told stories, 
played count-the-dogs, count-the-horses. She 
explained why they couldn’t stop for ice 
cream, passed out drinks of water and medi- 
ated quarrels over toys and who had the best 
seat in the car. She racked her brain for an- 
swers to such questions as Davey’s “Mommy, 








NEW BRUSH * 


PROTECTS 
GUMS 


as well as teeth : 
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Healthy teeth 
need Healthy gums! 


Start now with the 
gentle-action Oral B. 
This one brush now 
provides healthy gum 
massage and cleans 
teeth thoroughly, too. 
Your dentist will tell 
you how important 
this is for dental 
health. The 2500 
softer, smaller 
synthetic bristles 
make the difference. 
Try it! In 8 sizes for 
all the family. 


see your 
DRUGGIST 
for Health and 
Beauty Aids 


TOOTHBRUSH 





ORAL B COMPANY 
San Jose, California » Morrisburg, Ontario 
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does the sun go down in sidewalks?” and 
pulled Tommy off Ron’s neck. Later she held 
Tommy on her lap and soothed him through 
an attack of the nausea that sometimes trou- 
bles him on a long drive. Through everything 
she kept up a running conversation with 
Ron who “doesn’t get so nervous if he has 
someone to talk to him and take his mind off 
it. That kind of driving is so exasperating.” 

By the time Ron pulled up in front of their 
new five-room ranch home in West Detroit, 
both boys were asleep and had to be lifted up 
the walk like limp rag dolls. After a midnight 
snack of cookies and milk for the boys, sand- 
wiches for Ron and Marilyn, Ron—who had 
spent most of the day helping Marilyn’s father 
mix cement and lay it around the cistern—fell 
into bed and was almost immediately asleep. 
Tommy and Davey, refreshed by their naps, 
had to be coaxed to drowsiness with a story. 
Marilyn was in bed by 1 a.m. The alarm went 
off at 5:45. 

Farm weekends are a strenuous but happy 
responsibility for the Kiddys. It is a welcome 
change from weekday sights and scenes. The 
tail end of the Salt River idles peacefully 
through the farmhouse back yard in summer, 
transforming the kitchen-window view to 
Christmas-card magic in winter. While ‘the 
boys get a chance to learn about tadpoles and 
baby lambs, hornets and haymows, Marilyn 
and her mother catch up on family gossip 
missed in their brief noontime phone talks. 
But it is not a day off for the Kiddys or the 
Moffats. Last year Thomas Moffat, an interior 
decorator and member of Detroit’s AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Council (who looks like a 
mild-mannered, white-haired President Wil- 
son), had to undergo a back operation. After- 
ward the doctors ordered him not to do much 
heavy work—and there is nearly always 
some heavy work to do on the forty-acre tract 
which the Moffats bought six years ago as an 
eventual place to retire. Time is also a factor— 
he and Mrs. Moffat (who is her husband’s 
opposite—plump, colorful, laughs often and 
easily) commute to work together every day in 
Detroit, so there is little chance during the 
week to do more than the most pressing 
chores. On weekends, Marilyn and Ron help 
them catch up: Marilyn and her mother often 
putting up vegetables or fruit from the garden, 
Ron and Mr. Moffat attending to some big 
job—planting, plowing, fertilizing, putting up 
electric fencing, digging drainage ditches. To- 
gether they completely remodeled the house, 
knocked out partitions, repaneled the walls, 
installed indoor plumbing and heating pipes. 

(Tommy precipitated a crisis in the country 
when he discovered the fascination of indoor 
plumbing. The Moffats had taken a two-week 
vacation after Mr. Moffat’s operation, and the 
Kiddys moved out to take care of the farm. 
Tommy discovered he could reach the toilet 
handle, pull it and create an awesome, roaring 
‘waterfall.’’ After that he was in the bathroom 
at every opportunity—“I’d miss him and I’d 
hear it churning away,” Marilyn recalls. After 
three days the wells went dry and Ron had to 
commute alone every night for the rest of 
the two weeks, feeding the stock.) 


The strenuous activity on the weekends has 
one distinct advantage: the boys nearly always 
sleep through the night. This is not customary. 
They are active and inclined to be wakeful— 
seldom want to nap in the afternoons, and 
often either or both will rouse in the night and 
want comfort or company. Marilyn is at their 
bedside soon after the first whimper and takes 
them into bed with her and Ron if they are 
frightened. This is a major point of difference: 
“Ronnie thinks I spoil them. But when I was 
young—I can remember so well!—I used to 
have nightmares and I would wake up in the 
night and be terrified. I couldn’t stand to think 
I was putting them through that.” 

New beds may be the answer—they are out- 
growing their small ones, and Marilyn and 
Ron want to get a full-size twin set for them. 
Ron says, ““Then when they come into my bed 
I'll just go get into theirs!” 

Marilyn thinks it’s a stage they will pass 
through by themselves, anyway—her philos- 


ophy for much childish misconduct. Already 
they have improved: ‘‘Last summer we would 
wind up the night sometimes four in a bed! 
But we had no choice—it was bring them in 
with us or let them disturb the whole apart- 
ment house. That’s when they got used to hav- 
ing me come to them. They wouldn’t be able 
to understand if I suddenly stopped!” _ 

The Kiddys moved into their new home (five 
years old, but new to them) two months ago. 
That was after six years in tiny apartments, 
and Marilyn says it was “‘just in time, if you 
can imagine my wild Indians in an apartment.” 
But in house or apartment, Marilyn finds her 
own household routine has changed little. 
Certainly nothing short of banishment can 
keep two small boys Tommy’s and Davey’s 
ages from absorbing nearly all her attention 
as they discover and probe for reaction from 





WHAT MY GRANDMOTHER SAID 
WHEN SHE FED 
THE KINGDOMS OF THE AIR 


By JEAN GARRIGUE 


My black-polled birds and snow 
fliers 


Who come to me on Norway days 
When freshly falls the snow and 


covers all 


To eat the bread upon my 
window sill 


And stay a moment after till 


Whetting your wings you fly the 
further bough, 


By woods and cumbered fields 


you come 


And who has told you that the 
bread is here? 


Because you fly from what I do 
not know 


And come so sudden here 

By roads exact of wind and light 
I call invisible, 

You make me think there is 


As it were pastured and for 
someone’s care 


An indivisible thing to share 


If you and world and I could 
know 


In this dark snow. 


_— 


new things in their environment—the rain, 
sunlight, water faucets, a pool of oil in the 
street, a flower, another child their age. 

There will be a sirenlike wail; Marilyn 
dashes to the kitchen to find a package of 
aluminum foil has been unwrapped and 
thrown helter-skelter around the room while 
the inner cardboard cylinder is issuing a 
screaming “‘air-raid warning.” A watery trail 
trickles from the bathroom: Davey has started 
the faucet running for his boats and forgotten 
about it. Marilyn will ‘feel’? an ominous quiet 
and discover them in the back yard, muddy 
and fascinated by the change that rain makes 
in ordinary dry dirt. An oil slick from a parked 
car is “‘a rainbow!”’ The eggman comes, sets 
his basket of fresh country eggs inside the 
door; Tommy picks up several in his chubby 
hands, is told to put them down and drops 
them instantly on the floor—‘‘Would that 
he always obeyed so fast!’ Marilyn leaves the 
newly waxed, drying floor to answer the tele- 
phone; when she returns Tommy is “ice skat- 
ing” on its shining surface. 

“It’s always something new. I try to ex- 
plain—most of the things they do wrong they 
don’t mean to do wrong,” Marilyn feels. ““But 
they’re always finding something I. haven't 
explained!” 
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Sometimes Ron gets a sa} 
time company was due, aj| 
were changing clothes “lt | 
slicking up in the living 
the doorbell rang and the 
living room littered with 
cereal which Tommy had|} 
coffee table in imitation 9 
mercial “‘to send energy to, 
mamma!” (“Kids watch t¢ 
anyway,” Ron said after 
much killing, and boys ar 
things, playing boys’ game 


Friends brought over th 
another time (“always wher 
it seems to Ron) and Tomn 
the little girl to the bas 
their wagon and tricycles, 
sation was frozen by shrie 
delight or anguish—both . 
Davey: and Tommy were ( 
their anguished, soaking lit 
attachment to Marilyn’s wa 
Most of the time, unave 
around and Marilyn must| 
biggest problems center aroy, 
ence. “It’s just enough s( 
Tommy for something I have 
for. Like pulling a drawer o 
climbing up on the sink an 
platter. Davey is old enous 
but Tommy isn’t—he woul 
broken if I punished him 
Davey, he thinks I don’t loy| 
I do Tommy. It’s all very 
sometimes I don’t know wha 
On the other hand, ever 
fight “‘terribly sometimes’) 
Tommy to run and fetch or 
toy, Tommy gets his revenge | 
the blocks with studied 
free-for-all results), they cl¢ 
“attack.” “I spank Tommy's) 
puts his arm around him to ci 
I may be spanking Tommy 
Davey over the head witha 
Small crises are daily me out 
regular routine of housewor 
little time for herself, alth hou 
much more time,” she insists. ) 
change anything about my) 
wouldn’t want a maid to help 
the boys. I want to take care 
In a couple of years Tommy ¢ 
need so many things done ff 
probably miss it terribly.” 
Right now “‘they’re young | 
put my arms around them ap 
they hug me back, and it’s 
feeling! I guess there are 1 
age—but when they’re a little 
self-conscious about showing| 
just love them the way they a 
If there were more time, M 

to sew—first of all some 
house, and clothes for h 
She probably would read m 
zines, and keep up with 
and worry more about 
though she is naturally pre 
trim figure and creamy Co! 
trasts strikingly with dark 
hair, so that she needs lit 
tainly no worry. Every Fi 
night she washes her hair, ¢ 
ish towel and puts it up s| 
bath, and ‘‘That’s my big beaut 
week. Do I love it too!” she 
I look at myself and wish 
thing different to myself— 
I’ve worn my hair this wa 
I’m lucky, though; Ron 
To Ron and Marilyn, he 
family has opened up a 
world which they had kn 
which neither had given 
thought until they met e 
knew quickly and irrevocal 
going to find out about 
gether. It happened short! tly fs 
dropped in to join a square di 
Y.M.C.A. downtown where R 
Detroit, in 1949. He saw her 
was the “‘prettiest, nicest-lo 
seen.”’ She turned out to be 
to meet. Wary of blind dates, s 
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THE NEW HAIRDRESSING IN SPRAY FORM 





SPRAY 
HAIRDRESSING 
AND CONDITIONER 
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Spray on this greaseless hairdressing 
after shampoos, after permanents, 


and whenever your hair is dull or dry | 


You know what brushing does for hair. Now give yours 
the same beautiful results a quicker, easier way. 


One ssssstt with LANOLIN DISCOVERY — a few quick ht | 
brush strokes, and your hair is instantly conditioned ‘ 
right down to the scalp—looks youthfully alive with bright 1} |] 
sparkling highlights. Spray on after towel-drying, | I 


in between shampoos, and whenever hair is dull or dry. | 
You'll like LANOLIN DISCOVERY —the new Helene Curtis a 
hairdressing in spray form. 


—Makes your hair naturally soft 
—naturally easy-to-manage 


—naturally shiny...TODAY 


Available wherever cosmetics are sold 


large size $1.25 


giant economy size $1.89 plus tax | 
Sy Used and recommended by 
3 professional beauticians everywhere 
: 
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“You might as well come in, too. 
Today’s my day to deep clean with ‘Lysol.’” 


“Lysol” freshens floors . . . thoroughly deep cleans by removing even the dirt you 
can’t see! Gets rid of mess, muss; deodorizes completely. Protective action lasts 7 full 
days—that’s 168 times longer than bleaches. Add “Lysol” brand disinfectant to your 
cleaning solution! Every cleaning becomes a deep cleaning... with far less work. 







“do the dirty work 


Brand Disinfectant 
Also available in Canada 


We'll Send a Box of Christmas Cards 


lak 


, Rush name, address today for sensational, 
. new fast-selling ‘Feature’ 21-Card C hrist- 
mas Ass’t. Show friends, neighbors, ev- 
eryone and make easy, big profits. Get 
facts about 76 money-m 

cheery Christmas 

able Merri - Angel 





Kathy, 5, and Mary 
Pat, 7, feed sister 
Jean with Evenflo. 
Children of Mr. & 
Mrs. Geo. Raftery, 
Davenport, lowa 



























ae 2 day Grceung: Card RSE: 
ir ays and other occasions, iso 1 
7 Aly dren’s enStationerys Imported Nap- 

many others, Sensational 

you big BuaLe time money. 
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No experience needed. Write NOW! 
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We've Got a New Baby! 


Kathy and Mary Raftery delight in feed- 
ing their new baby sister with an Evenflo 
Nurser—and their busy mother can safely 
trust them because the Twin Air Valve 
Evenflo Nipple lets the milk come at just 
the right speed. Mrs. Raftery says her 
four children, all Evenflo-fed, have never 
had colic and that her work is made 
easier by the safety and convenience of 
Evenflo—used by more mothers than 
all other nursers combined! 


THE PYRAMID RUBBER CO., RAVENNA, O. 
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so easy for 
me to give 






Evenflo Complete Units 25c 
“ Colorgrad Units 30c 
" Deluxe Pyrex Units 40c 
Unbreakable Plastic Units 
8-oz. 39c; 4-0z. 35c 
Unbreakable Plastic Bottles 
8-0z. 25c; 4-0z. 20c 
Evenflo Nipples & Parts 10c is 
Evenflo Deluxe Lifetime Silicone Nipples....39¢ 
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likes its pure orange flavor.”’ 











America's Most Popular Nurser 





World's largest Selling Aspirin For Children 
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on a roller-skating party “with someone [ 
didn’t know.” Later a friend got them together 
and he asked her to a New Year’s Eve dance— 
“Kissed me at midnight, and then didn’t kiss 
me again for two months,” Marilyn remem- 
bers. “I was beginning to think he never would 
again!” 

Ron says, “I didn’t want to scare her off.” 

For Marilyn it wasn’t serious until Ron told 
her he loved her. Then it was too serious—she 
had thought about getting married “the way 
every girl does” but eventually, not any time 
soon. “I knew I had to give him an answer, he 
was too nice to keep wondering, so I decided 
to tell him we’d better not see each other any 
more. The more I thought about it, the closer 
the weekend came, the harder I saw it was 
going to be to tell him that. When I finally saw 
him I just couldn’t—that’s when I knew.” 

Marilyn was working then in the offices at 
Henry Ford Hospital. Every night when Ron 
got off work at eleven o’clock he would call 
and they would have endless telephone con- 
versations, of which 
neither can remem- 
ber the details now 
except that they were 
“about everything; 
everything we ever 
thought about.” On 
weekends they would 
go bowling, picnick- 
ing, swimming, ice 
skating, or to the 
movies or an eve- 
ning of dancing. ‘““We 
felt we had to cram 
in as many things as 
we possibly could, 
there were so many 
things we hadn’t 
done together,” says 
Marilyn, ‘and we 
wouldn’t see each 
other all week ex- 
cept for lunch on 
Wednesdays.” After 
a year they were 
married, Marilyn in 
a white lace dress, 
at Bethel Baptist 
Church in Detroit, 
with a reception 
later for about forty 
relatives and friends. 

Ron was “‘so 
nervous he was ill,” 
Marilyn remembers. 
“The wedding was 
at eight o’clock at 
night. At three P.M. 
Ron trudged over 
all dressed andready, 
and just green. Mother took care of him, 
and fed him hot chocolate and nerve pills, and 
I just ignored him and went on dressing and 
doing my nails and packing. By the time for 
the ceremony Ronnie wasn’t much calmer but 
mother was a lot more nervous. It was sup- 
posed to be a double-ring ceremony, but no- 
body could find my ring for Ron, anywhere. 
Afterward we discovered mother had put it in 
her purse for safekeeping!” 


to help her. 


They went on a one-week honeymoon in 
Grand Haven, spent it sunning and walking 
for miles along Lake Michigan beaches. Then 
for the first eight months of their marriage 
they lived with Marilyn’s parents, splitting 
expenses while Marilyn continued to work and 
they saved money for major items they would 
need for their first home. Their first big pur- 
chase was a refrigerator with freezing com- 
partment which they bought on sale, “‘and for 
six months it stood in mother’s living room; 
there was no place else to put it.” Then Ron 
and Marilyn moved into a two-room apart- 
ment ‘‘and for six months it stood in our living 
room—a refrigerator came with the place.” 

When they were first married and on their 
own, “We used to get awfully depressed about 
spending so much money for food, and all the 
other bills,’ Marilyn remembers. “Ron would 
get quiet and grim, and I would try to figure 
out how we could make it less next time. 
We’ve both developed a little philosophy about 
it since then.” 


NEXT MONTH 


“When I got polio, Bud was a Rock 
of Gibraltar. We always were close, 
and now we're closer than ever.” 


Bud and Olga Williams had one 
redheaded five-year-old, whirling- 
dervish twins of three, and a tow- 
haired baby of one, and they were 
counting on Olga’s teaching income 
to help them build a new house, 
when Olga came down with polio. 
She soon found one reason why she 
had been susceptible—she was 
pregnant. She had to spend six 
months in the hospital learning to 
use her muscles again before she 
could come home and start making 
the things she wanted—the care of 
her own children, her new home, 
her job—knuckle under. She had 
red hair, Viking ancestors, and Bud 
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OVER POLIO 
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(After they got back the: 
agent “‘just to talk”; he had 
wanted—for a down payme 
cost $10,500—and they fell. 
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Over-all, life has been | 
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at first. When we found him 
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For faster, thriftier. 
lern automatic laundering — look 


ol 
that Bendix GAS Duomatic' 
offers you today! 










ONE MACHINE WASHES AND DRIES! One setting of 
EF. , ; $ i : : the dials and the Bendix Gas Washer-Dryer puts 
nev’ in home laundries is here today ally state, on miracle fabric garment tags: ‘‘For your laundry through a complete wash-rinse-dry 


hujus machine—the new Bendix Gas ___best results, wash and dry in a Bendix Duomatic’’! fm cycle. Its a versatile wonder, too—can be used 

E om start to finish, it washes and When you floor-plan your New Freedom Gas Brea ened pea a eee ca Ne you 
d des your clothes, without watching. Laundry*, remember this, too—the Bendix Gas 
ks instant on-off Gas heat, nota min- Washer-Dryer requires only 36 inches of floor 
tojarm-up time... both washing and space. And, like all Gas laundry appliances, it 
mplatures are constant, unvarying, per- operates dependably—any day, any time, year 
trded for spotless, fluffy clothes. Never — after year—at lower cost than any other automatic 
yt’ lothes, either. Manufacturers actu- laundry method! AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 




























PROTECTS YOUR CLOTHES! No other washer or | 
dryer washes clothes cleaner or dries them more | 
safely than the Bendix Gas Duomatic. Washing | 
action tumble-cleans gently, 500 times every 10 | 
minutes. Drying temperature is safe for all fabrics. 


SAVES YOU MONEY! Low-cost Gas fuels the 
Bendix Duomatic . . . does all your home laun- 
dry more economically than any other automatic 
laundry method. It actually can save you up to wy 
$32.30 each year, in operating costs! 


See all the modern features of the new BENDIX Gas Duomatic f—on display now at 
your Gas company or Gas appliance dealer’s. fWasher-Dryer Combination— Product 
of the Crosley & Bendix Home Appliances Divisions, Avco Manufacturing Corporation. 


yinerican Kitchens (Div. of Avco Mfg. Corp.) 
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| gives such matchless performance 

) The modern, economical fuel for automatic cooking ... refrigeration... | 
water-heating ... clothes-drying .. . house-heating ... air-conditioning .. . incineration. 
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Indian territory. Keep out 


Got a wild Indian in the upstairs hall? Wise 
mothers save their scalps by keeping Indian 
brave well supplied with Carter's “TRIGS,” 
well known for their peacemaker abilities. 
Their gentle fit. Their full coverage. Their 
soft cotton knit fabric, famous for long wear. 

Mothers know, too, how Carter's knits wash 
without ironing, never stretch out of shape, 
because papooses are raised on Carter's. 


Your best wampum value in boys’ underwear! 


ABOVE: “TRIGS” SUPER T-SHIRT. Nevabind® sleeves. 
Nylon-set collar. 2-12 yrs., $1.00. 14-20 yrs., $1.25 
“TRIGS” BRIEF. Panel rib knit. Elastic waist. 2-12 yrs., 85¢. 
14-20 yrs., 95¢. RIGHT: “TRIGS” MID-LENGTH. 2-12 yrs. 
$1.10. 14-20 yrs., $1.25. PLAID FRONT PAJAMA. Brushed 





cotton. Navy/blue. Brown/yellow. C pen/blue. 4-12 
yrs., $3.50. 14-20 yr , $4.00. All are Carter-Set® so won't 
shrink out of fit, 

THE WILLIAM CARTER ( 0., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 
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doctor says will disappear before he’s much 
older. 

Only once has illness threatened to lay the 
Kiddys low. A few months ago Davey and 
Tommy both came down with rashes and 
prickly red spots. It turned out to be measles 
and roseola (‘‘the first time I’d ever even heard 
of roseola!”’) which is symptomatically similar 
to measles but without fever. Davey got 
measles, Tommy roseola; and after Tommy 
got over roseola he got measles—‘‘What a 
month! Ron went to work so tired every morn- 
ing because the boys were restless and crying 
all night, and I don’t think I caught more than 
a cat nap the whole time.’’ Davey’s siege left 
him with an ear infection that bled painfully 
for several weeks. He is the harder child to 
treat for any illness because “he can’t take 
medicine. It simply won’t stay down. The 
doctor said maybe it was psychological. That 
helped so much!” 

Hanging clothes bothers Marilyn some- 
times—a disk in her back slipped out of place 
more than a year ago when she “foolishly tried 
to lift Davey into bed with me one morning 
while I was lying down.”’ Treatments eased it 
back, only to have it snap out again when she 
took the boys trick-or-treating last Halloween 
and Tommy’s chubby legs weren’t equal to the 
return trip home. But otherwise “I knock on 
wood, we’re so healthy. No real emergencies,” 
Marilyn says. When Tommy and Davey were 
born she took over household chores immedi- 
ately afterward. “I had an easy time—no com- 
plications. Ron made it easier, he helped so 
much—he washed so many diapers!” 

When Tommy was born they planned for 
Ron to take off work and stay home with 
Davey while Marilyn was 


in the hospital; at the last hospitalii 
minute an aunt of Marilyn’s LL | i i ee benefits | 


planted herself on the door- 
step and insisted on taking 
over. They were grateful, 
but a little uncomfortable 


about it: ‘‘We don’t feel it’s Sater: 


right for relatives who have nual Chi 
already raised their own fam- ooo sports p 


ilies to help us raise ours.” 

Both Marilyn and Ron have gained an as- 
surance and ease with other people neither had 
before they were married. “It’s knowing you 
have someone backing you up,” that Ron 
says makes the difference. And having children 
has taught them “‘so much patience!” 

Marilyn had never especially liked children. 
“TI didn’t know anything about them, and I 
didn’t think they were so cute or pretty or fun. 
I was too busy thinking about other things. 
Now I love them all!” 

Ron had been around youngsters in boys’ 
club work at the Y.M.C.A. but never around 
babies. His adjustment was swift. ““The first 
night Davey was home I walked the floor with 
him and put him to sleep,” he tells proudly. 

“We both might as well have been babies 
ourselves,” Marilyn remembers, ‘‘for all we 
knew about taking care of them.” 


Rons main objective in rearing the boys 
right now is to lay a foundation for enjoyment 
of active sports: they must be “real boys,”’ and 
he uses every gift-buying occasion to enlarge 
their supply of boxing equipment, baseballs, 
bats, mitts, basketballs. Ron is good at games 
himself, plays second base on his union local’s 
baseball team, grew up in a sports-minded 
family (his father was middleweight boxing 
champion of the Navy’s Third Fleet in World 
War I, ran a gymnasium and trained boxers 
in Luke, Maryland, and raised Ron and his 
three brothers to like sports), but his interest 
goes beyond muscular development: ‘Boys 
who like athletics like school.”’ Neither Mari- 
lyn nor Ron went beyond high school, but 
both want their sons to like school, and hope 
they will want to go on to college because “‘it 
broadens your opportunities and gives you 
more confidence.” 

Children, they think, must be shown by ex- 
ample “respect for the family.’ Says thought- 
ful Ron, ‘Children who respect the family 
don’t want to get in trouble and bring unhap- 
piness on other members of the family, if they 
feel a mutual love and respect with them.” 

Marilyn has a special reason for not want- 
ing the boys “‘ever to make fun of anyone who 


Give her of the fruit of her 
hands; and let her own 
works praise her in the 
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went to the store.”” Almost the entire house is 
painted in these colors in varying improbable 
ceiling-and-wall combinations. 

But the Kiddys are so happy to be at last in 
a home of their own that they do not mourn 
its deficiencies. All of them, they feel, can be 
remedied. ““And there are so many advan- 
tages. A fenced-in yard—and an automatic gas 
furnace! Youcould know what that means only 
if you had lived in our old apartment and had 
to go down from the third floor to shovel coal 
six times a day. I was a Camp Fire Girl, but 
I never earned my firemaker’s badge till then!” 

Eventually they would like to have a larger, 
brick home. Marilyn hopes it will have “‘a real 
dining room; we’ve never had one’”’—and per- 
haps another bedroom. No family addition is 
planned immediately, but “I would love to 
have a little girl,’ Marilyn says wistfully—‘‘a 
nice, quiet girl.”” 

Davey agrees. ““Let’s have a sister,”’ he urged 
after a recent visit with friends who have a 
new baby daughter. “A little sister like 
Stephanie.” 

Ron isn’t sure. He doesn’t want to “‘fill up 
the back yard with boys, trying to have a girl” 
(his mother did—had four boys before a 
daughter came along) and it seems to him that 
two are quite a handful, by themselves. He 
took the boys to the barbershop recently. They 
had been prepared for it by Marilyn, who had 
made up a barbershop game with an old pair 
of clippers and set them up on kitchen chairs 
with towels around their necks ‘‘so they would 
think it was fun.” 

It worked. It worked too well. Ron ex- 
ploded when he got home nearly two hours 
later: “‘Honey, you should have seen them. 
They had so much fun they didn’t want to get 
down!”’ Then when Ron got in the barber’s 
chair they loosed their youthful energy tearing 
around the shop playing with hair clippings, 
bumping into coat racks, snatching up shears 
for “‘swords,” pulling and hauling at an old 
dog that had lain peacefully undisturbed in the 
shop window for years. 

“They could see I was helpless,’ Ron de- 
scribed excitedly. “I'd get up and they’d quiet 
down. I'd get back in the chair and they’d be 
off again. Just sheer devilment. Honey, what 
do you do when they’re like that all day long?” 

Marilyn thought a minute. “It depends,” 
she told him. It was no answer, but it is all the 
answer she knows. Dinner was ready—the air 
redolent of fried chicken kept warming in the 
oven—so she went into the kitchen, poured 
the milk and put the chicken and hot biscuits 
on the table. Ron put the napkins around and 
helped Tommy and Davey up into their chairs. 
Marilyn told them to bow their heads. 

“Lord, bless this food to the nourishment 
of our bodies, be with us and help us to do Thy 
will, in Jesus’ name,” she said. 

““Mommy,”’ said Davey, “Tommy was look- 
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HOW THE KIDDYS 


_SPEND THEIR MONEY EACH MONTH 


uid Kiddy’s wages vary depending on how long he works, how much 
ti» he collects and what job he is assigned at the Commonwealth 
8/orporation; but it averages $524 a month, out of which come 
m taxes, Social Security and $40 for the company credit union (a 
lyatisfactory way of saving) before they ever see it. After they see it, 
h) $40 is set aside for savings, and certain other fixed payments are 


baer in an old make-up box of Marilyn’s. Grocery money 
sets into an envelope,” says Marilyn. “It goes straight into my 


Household cleaning 


Supplies-st@ mc. Ss 5.00 
Dry cleaning, shoe 

FEVAU ele stisiled o- 5.00 
Child-care fees. . . . . 1.00 
Magazines, newspapers . 3.00 
Civarettes'. 2 yelske ) « 7.00 
Savinesufunds, 2 4. a, 80.00 
Income taxes and Social 

SO CUT EY at done ces oy nsic 3 60.12 


Miscellaneous small 
expenses. . . . : 23.00 


e 
e\\d we go out on Friday night and spend it.” 
| }- oer. . . . 100:00 

cee. | (10.00 

s(/ayments and 

ORtygrax, - . . 75.00 

»fht, water. . . . 26.12 

9 3.74 

‘eo se. 18.52 

i anddental. . . 10.00 

CROtm 3.00 

ete 12.00 

ire and 

HEMICESE  ., 10.00 

CRGRERE. 3. Cs 15.00 

Peigemie wt 56.82 





Total $524.32 





Maybe it’s not “Swan Lake,” but it does help 
her express a brimful-of-fun personality! And 
maybe her new Carter's Ballerina print pa- 
jamas have something to do with this enthusi- 
astic point of view. It’s that fresh, just-scrubbed 
look that never needs aniron... that special 
softness and warmth... that gentleness of fit 
that identify Carter’s cotton knits from pram 
to proms. Why not make your own ballerina 
dance for joy tomorrow ... over another 
pair of wonderful Carter's pajamas! 


ABOVE: BALLERINA PRINT PAJAMA with solid-col 

pant. Ruffle trim; elasticized wrists and ankles. Pink, blue 
3-16 years. $4.00. RIGHT: VIOLET PRINT PAJAMA in 
brushed cotton knit. Pastel cufting trim; all-elastic waist. 


Blue, pink. 3-14 years. $4.00. All are Carter-Set® so won't 
shrink out of fit. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS, 
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ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 
STANDARD BRANDS INC. 


This coffee tells you 
its fresher 


It greets you with a louder whoosh pressure packing preserves coffee 
and the livelier aroma that forecasts freshness and flavor better than any 
fresher, fuller-flavored coffeeineach vacuum can or bag. 
satisfying cup.Why? Because Chase Chase & Sanborn Coffees are served by 
& Sanborn Coffee is the onlyleading — more fine hotels and restaurants through- 
brand that’s pressure packed. And — out America than any other brand. 


Chase € Sanborn 


Fresher because it’s pressure packed 
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Bargains galore for you in this week’s me 
two at $5.57 a week per person. 


played a game recently when I was 

shopping to see just how inexpen- 
sively two people could eat for a week. I 
compared canned foods against fresh 
and against frozen. I shopped for cuts 
of meat that I had forgotten existed. It 
was quite a bit of fun checking one item 
against another on a strict cost basis. 
After the shopping was over and the 
findings were sifted, I discovered that 
the total was $5.57 a person for the week. 

This amount was a surprise to me, 
considering that it is based on 2200 cal- 
ories a day per person—possibly low for 
a man, but high for a woman. Married 
couples could therefore adjust the 
quantities. My surprise was heightened 
because the shopping was done ina New 
Jersey community store under everyday 
conditions. My butcher told me that any 
woman can buy cheaply if she knows 
what she wants and picks it out herself. 

Choosing yourself is perhaps the key 
to the whole game. For instance, you 
will find meats that you have forgotten 
about. Oxtails and breast of lamb are 
there, and to whet your appetite I have 
included recipes for them that are a lit- 
tle out of the ordinary. Meanwhile, you 
will find that you can buy frozen orange 
juice for 15 cents a quart while fresh is 
29 cents, and that dry milk is about 7 


Potato Soup: Melt 3 tablespoons shorténing in a deep | 
kettle. Add !g cup chopped onion, 114 cups peeled and , 
diced potatoes and 14 cup water. Season with | clove 

garlic, crushed, 1 14 teaspoons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. 

Cover and cook very slowly until soft. Add 1 14 cups milk and continue 
cooking until soup comes to a boil. Then put through a sieve. Re- 
turn to the pan. Add 1 tablespoon chopped parsley, season to taste 


and heat again before serving. 


Vegetable Soup: Cook slowly 1% cup sliced 
celery, 14 cup diced carrot, 24 cup chopped onion 
and 1 cup cubed potato, in 2 tablespoons fat. Add 
34 teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. Cover 
with 3 cups water, add celery and carrot tops ands 
until all the vegetables are tender. Remove celery and 
add 14 teaspoon sugar, a few cut green beans, and sil 
until the beans are cooked. Add 1 tablespoon vin 


serving. 


Liver-and-Potato Sauté: Cut 4 


peel 2 potatoes and cut into thin slices. Add 2 tablespoons 
minced onion. Heat 3 tablespoons shortening in a skillet | 
and add the potatoes, cooking until they are almost browned. The) 
add the liver, 14 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper and a pinch 0 
thyme and marjoram. Cook just until liver is browned, about 3 minutes 


For complite, meal f 


pound beef liver 
into 14’ cubes. Dredge with seasoned flour. Meanwhile, 
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By LIANE 


cents a quart while fresh 
23 cents. These prices 
the season and will best t 
the budget if you can 
prices in person. 

It is nice to know that? 


us too. Take, for instance 
beans at 19 cents a pat 
fresh beans at almost 26) 
same number of servings) 

One trick I rediscovere 
breads at the ‘‘day-old” sl 
bakeries run this service a 
you, as they did to me, bi 
at half price. These can be 


one third of the day’s ca 
cluded here, and for prig 
microscopic. One servi 
wheat is about a cent and| 
cent and a half. 

Since market day is ge 
or Saturday, I have beg 
menus with Sunday. Foo 
re-used in these menus, buj 
in different guise. 

Margarine is cheaper, t 
throughout. If you prefet 
30 cents per person per wé 








1 STU any 
ie \h potato crust, home- 
kal ind molded custard-pudding 
jouy for $1.23. 


i 


; 


eeisteak Pie with Potato Crust: Cut °4-pound 
ank steak into 1” pieces. Dredge the meat in sea- 
oned flour and brown in 2 tablespoons melted Mic al 
hortening. Add 2 small onions which have been peeled _ 
nd sliced. Cook until golden brown. Add 2 tablespoons flour, 114 
easpoonssalt, 14 teaspoon pepper, 4 teaspoon thymeand 4 teaspoon 
arlic salt. Add 114 cups water and cover. Bake in a moderate oven, 
50° F., for | hour until the meat is tender. Remove and add a potato 
rust made from 2 potatoes, thinly sliced and covered with 1 table- 
spoon margarine, 14 teaspoon salt and % teaspoon pepper. Sprinkle 

aprika.on top. Replace in a hot oven, 450° F., and bake about 15 
inutes, or ‘until the potatoes are browned. 


ki 
if Flank Steak: Cut a °4-pound piece of 
iro. Wipe with a damp lath. then place 
it} tablespoons French dressing for several “*% 
tablespoons of the French dressing in a 
2iblespoons diced onion and cook until golden brown. 
dj bread crumbs, 14 teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon soya sauce, 
per, 4 teaspoon monosodium glutamate and 1% tea- 
{t. Toss well and place half of the mixture on each piece 
(has been sprinkled with monosodium glutamate. Roll 
ve a string. Heat the rest of the French dressing and 
ell in this. Bake in a slow oven, 325° F., for 2 hours or 
| "hea off extra fat from drippings. Thicken slightly. 


81¢ — 


yt” 
44 
hey asth eat At 


| Fricassee of Lamb with Dumplings: Cut | 14 pounds 
breast of lamb into 1” pieces, trimming off extra 
fat and tissue. Heat in a heavy pan until browned We “al 
‘slightly. Then add 1 cup diced carrot, 1 cup diced “terial 
| celery, 2 leeks or 14 cup diced onions and 3 cups water. Season with 
| 2 teaspoons salt, 14 teaspoon garlic salt, 44 teaspoon rosemary, | bay 
' leaf and 4 teaspoon pepper. Cover and simmer gently about 14 
| hour, or until the meat is tender. Add a paste of flour and water 
| and cook until thickened. Make dumplings, using your favorite 
recipe. Add to the top of the dish, cover again, and cook until 
| dumplings are done. Turnip is another good vegetable to use here. 
Add 1 cup, diced, when they are in season along with or in place of 
, one of the other vegetables. 


i Roll 1 pound oxtails in flour to which 
+ have been added. Sauté meat in 1 table- 
il browned. Add 2 small onions which ° 
‘ed and sliced. Sauté until golden brown. anne 
jon salt, 3 peppercorns and 2 cups hot water. Simmer 
jurs. Add 2 potatoes, cut into quarters, and cook 30 

|. Remove extra fat and add more liquid if necessary. 


28¢ 


\ 
te 
ui 








82¢ 


22¢ 
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| NEW FORMULA ! } gee, f 













PICKS UP AND HOLDS votre, | 
ALL THE DIRT wine woooWons 


FROM YOUR FLOORS 


@ ends scrubbing @ ends rinsing 
@ cuts grease @ removes even ground-in grit 
@ cuts floor cleaning time in half 


See how shining clean your linoleum can be...with SOILAX 


Easy to fix... —_.. 
and so delicious ! 


Tomato Surprise. Fill tomato halves with scoops 
of cottage cheese... spoon on Underwood Deviled 
Ham. Serve with Underwood-stuffed eggs. 
Remember, Underwood’s is always made from 
whole hams and fine, natural spices—nothing else! 


Why not plan yournext meal 
around Underwood Deviled 
Ham! Wm. Underwood Co., 
Watertown 72, Mass. 




































FRENCHWISE 
BARBECUE SAUCE 


3 ths. butter 














2 ths. brown sugar 








1 tsp. salt 
¥% cup ketchup 






















Sor Barbecue Sauce! 





| FREE ! BARBECUE RECIPE BOOKLET 


* with Plans for Outdoor Grills! 


The R. T. French Co. 


04.0 Mustard Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. anchovies, tamarinds, 

ne Aged and mellowed for richer, 
a” = more distinctive flavor. 

Address ae 



















1 medium onion, minced, or 
2 tbs. French’s Onion Flakes 

1 small green pepper, minced, or 
2 tbs. French’s Pepper Flakes 


2 ths. French’s Prepared Mustard 
1 tbs. French’s Worcestershire Sauce 











Combine ingredients; simmer 15 
min. Yield: 8 servings. Serve with 
broiled frankfurters or hamburgers. 
































Give sizzling ‘burgers a dash of French's for added zest 


FRENCH S Worcestershire 


French's Worcestershire Sauce 
is a blend of rare spices, soy, 


_ Now in an exclusive non-drip 
bottle. Costs less, yet no finer 
_ Worcestershire at any price! 









“ay “Ww, {o, 
oan “tire ain newt” 


Vay 
Breakfast i Size of Serving 


Chilled Orange Juice 


a 
A 


ooo @ cups (12 ounces) 
Bacon. . . 3S ae Le sok Re OS esa “page ; 
French Toast (white bread) oi Brae te" Ue MnAL chae 4 slices 
Nb) | rere LOM ErE Mon clad tbo o,sou8- 2 8 tablespoons 
Coffees .s5 0 SF et Pa ee ee ie ne ee 4 cups J 
Lunch 
Homemade Vegetable Soup*. ......... 1% cups 4 
Jellied-Peach-and-Cheese Salad ........ 2 cups . . = 
Mayonnaise . . se Petar ham e anC take os 2 tablespoons 
Hot Biscuits (homemade) 5° Teton one, Dan On: eae Eee 6. . .. 6 oe 
Margarine? titi sho 4. ee ee ee eee 2 tablespoons . , . 
Milk’ tec 's, oh os 1 os emt) she at eat. Gl eaneey es Fe ee CU DS 
Dinner 
Stuffed Flank Steak* (with bread, onion). *4 pound flank steak. |) 
Fresh Spinach Vinaigrette ... . 2 Eee eae *s pound. . a 
Crisp Celery Sticks SP ae 27’ pieces, cut in half) 
Flot Buttentiakes Riolismem ims 2.0m smi i-ie meen 4. -. 
Margarine. . . Tivos arcane ees 2 tablespoons se. 
Apple-and-Prune Compote . | apple, 4 prunes. . 


(Evi 5 5 Gos Say ieee? ae eran ert ee 4cups .. 7a 


"Troma, 


Breakfast 

Chilled Orange Juice HOA ee. oP make 1% cups (12 ounces) . 
Shredded=WwiheatiGerealine arate wenn ale 2 biscuits . 2a 
Milk for Cereal . . oh Svelie cae %4 cup . 

Hot Biscuits (left over from. Sunday). Mite ns taae ts, a 6... . . 7 
Marganines neem, tet: ee ene eee ee 2 tablespoons .. . 
Comer coo cies 3 Poe ee ee ee ae 4 cups 

Lunch 

Puffy Omelet. . . «Sed sd ese AS Esude 3 eggs 


Browned Potatoes and Onions 


(browned in | tablespoon fat). 2 potatoes, | small oni). 





Chopped Spinach (with 1 anepees ae ae 2 pound. -. 
Whole-Wheat Bread .. . oe 2 slices . . 7 
Margarine? srs) econ tc to eae ae ei cmemtee ears l tablespoon ... 
Milkose ik Sa eg eee ee ee 3-cups °. . . sae 
Dinner 

Fricassee of Lamb with Dumplings* ...... *4 pound lamb . . . 
Creamed Corn. . . WES ara 4 cup... . ne 
Lettuce, Carrot and Onion Salad mp ee te ee Tae seas lcup.. . . 
French Dressing . . i ah nae at ash lia 2 tablespoons 
Peaches with Cinnamon Sauce Se. habs eee ete 4 halves. . . ate 
Coffee nis. 0. 3 eee ee ee oe ee 4cups .. . .e 








— Tuesday 
Breakfast 0 


GChilled:;OrangeJuice . - 5s... . 2... . «, 122 cups \(@2onuqeeme 
Soft-Cooked Egg . . . wal gee ad . 
Toasted Rolls (left over from Sunday). ; at 

Margarine. ... . : Sn. ae fenton | tablespoon’ 
Coffeenie o% a2) ie eee ee Bee. ae 4 cups 





Lunch 


Corn-and-Cheese Fondue 9’ x 7 x 1” baking dish. 


Apple-and-Carrot Salad . | apple, | carrot . 

French Dressing 2 tablespoons 

Whole-Wheat Bread 2 slices 

Margarine . Se. sath SMe PPA Tale 1 tablespoon 

Chocolate Ice Cream (mix) Tite a ewe ty epee '2 package . 

Milk 3 cups 

Dinner 

Liver-and-Potato Sauté* 2 slices liver . 

Green Beans (frozen) ’2 package . 

Lettuce-and-Cabbage Salad. I cup. C | 

French Dressing 3 2 tablespoons | 

Gingerbread with Vanilla Sauce oh ree ean vecake . “es | 
(packaged! pudding) izes i. sees dander 's package © pudding | 

Coffee . 4 cups 
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WEEK FORTWO | | 


’ 







iy : wi 
™ Tie aati ayawn® 


Wednas 





Size of Serving Cost 

12 cups (12 ounces) . . . . $0.060 
PARDOUN its omryitetic) tetue sien I5O 
GRtaplespOODSer. e111) 01 .042 
DESLIGESiertate, “eras vals Ween): .014 
istablespoon!) "ssrns nee. 010 




















ATCUDS Ede stesites ciacintern ee .031 
$0.307 
ome Soup pee el OICUp Siam caylee $0.100 
er S\dwich with Lettuce, White Bread 3 tablespoons peanut butter .094 | 
TOS aerate =) .- Pa ie one 27” pieces, cutin half . . .028 | 
okid A See Raa peln Ryan wae s s .076 Wi | 
SR CIUDS a peiew takers wemeley Fs)! albus) is .172 4 | 
$0.470 | | 
; | 
e wi Potato Crust* | | 
jank ‘a % pound . . 516 0d 9 RONSIKG | 
: 's pound (2 cups) . Oo wad .070 | 
ple lad URCU Places peptic) iv ete “ie; le .046 | 
sin. = - DitablespOOns! = si. |) .020 | 
ot- II mix) . Gusts: eerste Nis 3135 
; UE te) Voi ve hiss 7 oe tablespoons Eee fe stixen Se -020 t\ 
ill bessert mith . PT ee es fey fens BENACKAGE: 4 uel eh ksis eles .080 i 
BOUGMMEES - 2tablespoons ;..... .014 i || 
ANGUS Mae ercien oakiccueters,. fs! seins 031 i ) || 
$1.232 I, 
'oniiges 202—203 Total: $2.009 ) 
H) |) 
t 


























Hi 
Hh | 
a 
Bese Peete = ss.) 2° $01096 Rh 
DADISCULCS Mrrumage soy sop ets .020 | i) 
ARCUD EET Ete, flee .012 || {)) 
CP ee ene Baal? 2S aT 
2 atablespoons!) sc) s .020 i 
ATCUDS MEE Waite n Lc OSI | | 
$0.314 i {| 
i \| 
WH 
Incanv(@leicups) =)... =. $0140 i 
IRCUD Rete a hea esr 060 | 
2 tablespoons SONAL ea O10 | 
DE tap Lene HS. (Sieh as, (2090 
BUCUDSuu Tes rgrtcs. faeces ve .172 oj 
$0.472 Frenchwise Deviled Eggs | | 
Combine 2 tbs. French’s Prepared _ I ts 
| Mustard, 1 tbs. each sugar, light _ i 
M(QUMEOIASUTY) =. 2. se es os 4 pound lamb .... . . $0.263 cream, vinegar and \/ tsp. salt. ht 
aspoons margarine. ...... 2 pound (1/2 cups). . . . —.080 Beat until fluffy. Cut8 hardcooked _ bial 
w th Green Pepper . : fT CUDA ee 000 eggs in half lengthwise. Remove Bi 
[ce es .2 tablespoons fo a ROTO yolks; mash with fork. Add enough Vi 
e/eam (from mesday)i . @ «ses Sipackage mix... . =. .075 of the mustard mixture to make a hi 4 
Me 4 cups See ae Tce ate 208 smooth paste. Refill egg whites. yt 
PURE PREPARE? Garnish with French’s Paprika. AE 
$0.519 MUSTAR RD pe 





| 
| Total: $1.305 
\ 


0 
iC TTY lat : 
} = 


a 


Rare spices and herbs from ’round the world go into French’s 

fone ne 

FRENCHS M ARD i 

amit Juice. 2... 5 lee ses) . . . » $0:060 UST rd 














cups (12 ounces) i 
| 1% CUDSEMt ae te: 080 
€ ZCI ees fe.) «MOU d. e d l 
PISCE Ieee. 2! ON4 
Pe oes something wonderfu 
AICUDS) Wsp.«k siete SNA Tet. ee ve .031 
9 for Cold Cuts! | 
re eet, « Mecca sey Le CUDS. oc. «se + ss « 905230 DOUBLE-CREAMED FOR RICHER FLAVOR 
1 and ta Salad eee ie es IRGUpres . e INTs, ei iey .O52 ; : 
| . 2 tablespoons see a oe Who could resist this easy-to-fix tray of taste tempters? 
as 2 sl SCPE. v85. 20 : : : 
Piccooas Bil, wpe es KO Especially with French’s double-creamed Mustard on hand to 
BHCUPS hie) (sig ie AM eet TD give every bite extra goodness! French’s is richer, smoother, 
a has more tangy flavor. Help yourself to French’s! 
FREE! New 32-page illustrated booklet ‘‘SSeasoning Makes the Differ- 
i Dill Sauce (with 4 cup... . . tpound), "YO... $0390 ence!’ Write: The R. T. French Co., 1131 Mustard St., Rochester 9, N. Y. 
€and | chopped dill pickle) . . . SAUICES eee ts es Ss se - 1.070 | 
| ie ees |. co70 MORE WOMEN CHOOSE FRENCH’S THAN ANY OTHER MUSTARD | 


| 
f 


nn 
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WONDERFUL NEW MIX 
TE SE: 


a i 


WHY 


OU can easily 





o THICK 


HOME-MADE CHOCOLATE 


MILK SHAKES @ 


Y Use Only 8 ounces of Milk for a Real, 
Thick Shake...16 ounces Big! 


Home-made milk shakes made with 
Instant MAKE-A-SHAKE are double 
thick and creamy .. . like real foun- 
tain shakes. Delicious! Rich in nutri- 
tion, too. Kids love to make them. 
Requires no sugar. Try it! 





A DAIRY PRODUCT 
MADE BY 
DAIRY PEOPLE 








NOT EARN MORE? 


earn extra money by selling 


magazine subscriptions in your spare time. 


Thousands of our representatives made their start 


by asking for our generous commission offer. No 


obligation. Address a postal today! 


CURTIS 


749 Independence Square 








eeu! OR 4 REFUND ry 
S Pend by © 
oe Housekeeping 


ae 
S7AS avenristd WS 


Your Choice... 
of 44 Solid colors, Tweed 


and Embossed effects, Leaf 
and Floral designs, colorful 






Oriental patterns. 


ANY WIDTH up to 18 ft. 
seamless, any length—sizes 
you can’t get elsewhere. 
9 x 12 ft. weighs 46 lbs., 
not 32. 


MONTHLY PAYMEN ITS 4 
if you wish! Satisfaction. & 
GUARANTEED. 


Free LIBERAL GIFT OFFER 
of choice New Wool to those 
who maii coupon NOW! 


luxury BROADLOOM 


BS he ee Ca ve) ao Co el 


Early American and § 


CIRCULATION COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5. Pa. 








‘FRE Beautiful Carpet Book 













in Colors—Write Today! i 
M? AIL this coupon or a posteard for fascinat- i 
ing, new, money-saving Olson Book... A 

44 pages of Rugs, Carpeting, Model Rooms in 
I actual colors. Tells how to get lovely, deep- : 
J textured, Reversible Broadloom at a big sav- i 
I ing by sending your Old Rugs, Clothing to I 
the Olson Factory at our expense. I 

é © 

Your ALSO onc f 
Name os f For Your Friends 


Just write each name 
i Address and address in margin 
i 5 PEO or On postcard and we 

will mail Money-Sav- 
{Town .. State ing Rug Book, FREE. 


! OLSON RUG CO. bept. K-45 NEARBY ADDRESS | 


| CHICAGO — 2800 N. Pulaski DETROIT — 1249 Washington Blvd. i 
NEW YORK —15 W. cath Street | CLEVELAND — 423 Euclid Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 209 Post st, _| MILWAUKEE — 152 W. Wisconsin Ave. I 


MINNEAPOLIS — 719 Nicollet | 
LOS ANGELES — 707 S. Broadway | WASHINGTON, D.C. — 1319 F, St., N.W. 


Menus 


Green Beans (frozen) with 2 teaspoons margarine . 


Gingerbread (from Tuesday) . 
with Orange Sauce , 
Coffee . 





Breakfast 

Chilled Orange Juice ; 
Shredded-Wheat Cereal . ..... 
Milk for Cereal 


Toasti@white bread) Bs *)e-1 (tee weet erm ee 
Margarine is) i) ite) iene cy lowiig onto map tela renee 
(Bsine Grats 6.0.6 5.006 Jue earn ne 


Lunch 
PotatolSoup: . nism cuimente) ent mnn 


Toasted Cheese Sandwich with Whole-Wheat : Bread 


Tossed Lettuce Salad 
French Dressing 
Oatmeal Cookies . 
Milk 


oA ei ie) Se eon eleee, eel) ois 


Dinner 


Oxtail Ragout*. . 
Steamed Cabbage with Caraway Seeds 


GrispiGelery/ Sticks) esp <jei ie se) on cone em lates 


Whole-Wheat Bread 
Margarine . . 
Meringue Custard Pudding 
Coffee . 


el 16, ser le, (0 .8).. \0, Mio enemron omits 


© 16) ye) | %e) cto jel | io eaten vie ue 


*Recipe given on pages 202—203 


THE VANDERBILT FEUD 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96 


which was towing me stopped. I jumped out 
of the car and ran toward father, completely 
forgetting that I was a private and he was a 
full colonel. 

‘Father, father!’’ I yelled. 

He turned, stood perfectly still, and looked 
me straight in the face. It was a look that 
stopped me in my tracks, and I came to atten- 
tion and saluted. 

Father waited a long moment before he re- 
turned the salute. Then he said, “Son, you’re 
in the Army of the United States. You will 
obey the regulations.” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. 

My father said, ““Return to your unit. 
Secure permission to see me in the right way 
and return here tonight.” 

But by nightfall he had moved on. 

I have often felt that World War I repre- 
sented my father’s supreme hour. For excep- 
tional service, he was promoted to brigadier 
general on the field. Later, his sergeant told 
me of handing him the news of his promotion, 
just before the Meuse-Argonne offensive of 
the fall of 1918. The same telegram ordered 
father back to the United States to help with 
the mobilization program. 

“Dammit, dammit, dammit!’ swore my 
seldom-profane parent. 

Father was reassigned to Camp Lewis in 
Washington. To be near him my mother 
deserted New York and traveled across the 
United States for the first time in her life. 

She and Grace moved into a rented house 
at Gravelly Lake, near Tacoma. I think that 
mother probably had lavish ideas about enter- 
tainments befitting a general, but unfortu- 
nately the terrible flu epidemic of the winter 
of 1918-19 soon broke out. All military in- 
stallations were immediately quarantined. 

When mother returned to 640 three months 
later, still in time to catch the last of the opera 
season, she declared that she never cared to 
visit the primitive West again. And she 
never did. 

Father emerged from the war with many 
splendid decorations. Mother made haste to 
order him new calling cards, but was unde- 
cided as to the proper protocol. Now that 
father had resigned from the regular Army, 
although not from the reserve, should his 
cards read ‘‘Former”’ Brigadier General, ““Ex”’ 
or what? Prettily she wrote to General Per- 
shing, asking his advice. That famous com- 
mander ordered a thorough search of his 


foe deh ele ie obheate, Wel tel Ane on 


‘a: ye) iat hel, vel eh ler giepeen fel is 46) Ket Teta ge 


_— * 


LADIES bye 




























Size of Serving ’ 
’ package. . , 


’% cake oe 
6 tablespoons . , | 
4 cups ; 


a 
> 


1'% cups (12 ounces) 
atc 2 biscuits . . 
may * cup. 


oyaee 2 slices . 5 
ole 1 tablespoon , 
oie 4 cups 3 
1% cups . . 7 
5 ounces cheese, 4 slice} 
licup = ae : 
ae 2 tablespoons ; 
ai 4 cookies . . ” 
ws 3 cups <a 


eas 1 pound oxtails . i 
ip Wa cups (8 ounces) 
che 2 7’'-pieces, cut in h 
as 2 slices yee 
1 tablespoon 
2 servings, 9!"x3"" 1 
4 cups : 


office files “for some preced 
finally decided that ‘a simy 
the best thing, “because,” 
mother, “his rank and s 
known.” ; 

Mother, however, fro: 
invariably referred to fathe 

Father kept his comm 
general in command of th 
the United States Army R 
Then he was relieved of h 
own request and transferre: 
list, ending thirty- three ¢ CC 
service. ai 

By the time I was discha 
of 1919 I had become a lieu 
come to some decisions. 
the Army, living and workin 
all parts of the country and} 
of background (very few, th 
own), I knew that the mant 
my parents led was not for me} 
not entirely realize it then, 
forever with mother’s “ 

I will not recount here t 
and I waged through the 
which made newspaper h 
once. When father finally 
I were cut from completely 
cloth, he gave up trying to t 
image. But he could never rec 
to my rejection of the careful 
mulas of his narrow circle. 

When I heard my father’s 1) 
friends describe him as a shy, | 
person, and a wonderfully sy! 
tener, I was filled with a sense ¢ 
Only later, much later, did Ie 
why he was such a hard-driving 
where I was concerned. 

It was a devastating blow to) 
my mother—usually so loving ari 
sided wholeheartedly with my | 
approval of my newspaper Ca 
first time she and I exchanged ! 
and when the fracas was Over I 
convinced that in spite of her m 
tions of affection—“‘Mother’s pu 
sister used to call it—she was as | 
uncaring as my father. 

If only my parents had taken | 
confidence! I can see now that pr. 
from revealing why they were 
against the press. I naturally ¢ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE| 
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lnertime ... and the eating is easy when you 


start with Spam 


eye it to a grateful family on a_ sure there’s plenty of SPAM. It’s the 
rnight, this help-yourself SPAM unequalled blend of sweet pork shoulder 
ipr platter. Arrange ready-sliced and ham... truly summer’s finest cold 
‘, chilled SPAM in tender rosy meat! Your best buy because there’s 
include ripe tomato quarters ham in SPAM. ie 
"isp new-cabbage salad. Just be i 


is the registered trade-mark for a pure pork —————— 
product packed in 12 oz. cans only by Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 206 
their opposition was based on nothing more 
substantial than the usual Knickerbocker 
snobbishness toward the Fourth Estate. It was 
not “respectable,” they said, and that (to 
them) was that. 

I soon became a member of the staff of the 
New York Herald and afterward joined the 
New York Times. Occasionally I saw my par- 
ents, but I rarely attended mother’s parties 
either in New York or at Newport. 

Meanwhile, mother had many new activities 
to occupy her. Wrote Evangeline Booth, com- 
mander of the Salvation Army, to my mother 
in May, 1919: “I feel I cannot leave for the 





South without troubling you with a brief note 
to say that my very heart of gratitude is with 
you for the splendid, unselfish and efficient 
service you and the General are rendering our 
organization. I, as well as all my brave work- 
ers, will never forget the way you have cham- 
pioned our cause.”’ 

Mother played the role of civic leader with 
immense dignity, unlike Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, mother of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
who scandalized society by marching with 
other fervent ladies the entire length of Fifth 
Avenue in support of the suffrage movement. 

“Don’t cry, my dear,” the militant Alva 


reportedly comforted a weeping supporter 


121 calories if you use calorie-free Sucary]l 


who had been jailed for pouring carbolic acid 
into mailboxes. ““Pray to God, and She will 
help you!” 

When the Red Cross asked mother to lead 
a Fifth Avenue parade, in recognition of her 
distinguished leadership in this organization, 
mother penciled on the invitation for her sec- 
retary’s information: 

“Regret. What does she think I am—a 
suffragette?”’ 

Mother’s principal charities—to which she 
gave generously for almost half a century— 
were the Seamen’s Institute, the Red Cross, 
the Salvation Army and the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Association, but she also donated large 





You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


and you cant taste the difference 


Weight-Watchers’ 


3 teaspoons Sucaryl 


| Cherry Cobbler solution or 24 tablets, 
| 1 cup sifted flour crushed calories at all. 
| 114 teaspoons baking 1 egg, beaten 


Sucaryl is for weight-watchers. 
sweetness without bitterness or aftertaste—with no 


gives you all sugar’s 


| 
| powder 2 cups water-packed 
| sour cherries (with 


| | Vf teaspoon salt 
| 2 tablespoons short- juice) 
ening 2 tablespoons quick- 


H 3 tablespoons skim milk cooking tapioca 


Combine flour, baking powder and salt in large mix- 
ing bowl. Cut in shortening until consistency of corn- 
meal. Combine milk, 1 teaspoon Sucaryl (or 8 tablets) 
and the beaten egg. Add to the dry ingredients, stirring 
only until dampened. 


Meanwhile, sweeten cherries with remaining Sucary]. 
Place in a 1-quart casserole and sprinkle with tapioca. 
Spoon butter over cherries. Bal 
(350°F.) 30 to 40 minutes, 
Makes 8 servings. 


<e in a moderate oven 


or until top is golden brown. 


Use Sucaryl to sweeten your drinks, your cereal, your fruit. Cook with 
it — boiling and baking don’t affect it at all. You can even use it in freez- 
ing. The fact is, you can use Sucaryl practically anywhere you would 
sugar, and you simply can’t taste the difference. 


Naturally, Sucaryl is for dieters and diabetics. If you have any question 
about dieting, ask your doctor. Get Sucaryl in tablets or solution; 


Sucaryl Calcium for low-salt diets. Abbott bb ott 


Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. and Montreal. 





Non-Calorle Sweetener «¢ No Bitter Aftertaste 





AT DRUG STORES EVERYWHERE 






























































LADIES hy 


sums to many other groups} 
mously. ie 

On my twenty-first birthd! 
a ball in my honor at 64Q). 
pretty, quiet-spoken, dark- 
Rachel Littleton, sister of ji), 
the distinguished lawyer, R: 
eight children and an Orpha 
and easygoing, a wonderfy 
most important to me—see 
no notions about the grand} 
“Mrs. Vanderbilt.” ; 

Mother and Aunt May 
conference in mother’s pal 
boudoir and finally came tc 
that Rachel would “‘do.” Mi 
for years that I would fall 
English girl. But there was re 
could find with my gentle fiz 
went ahead with long lists ¢ 
wedding. 

Three thousand persons at 
tials—breaking all attendance 
Thomas* Episcopal Church. / 
afterward at the East 57th 
Rachel’s brother, Grandmo' 
gowned in her habitual blac 
in the receiving line next to 
father. Upstairs only a sme 
hundreds of wedding presents 
My parents gave Rachel a lay 
of diamonds valued at$300,00 
Vanderbilt sent a diamond 
pear-shaped diamond pendant 
son aunts abroad came casel¢ 
silver of the George | period.) 
sent gold coffee spoons, jewel-s 
clocks, rare first editions, ct 
inlaid writing desk, and many 
lets, brooches and watches. 

I had been assigned to Sea 
York Times. Rachel and I p 4 
out, attending both national ¢ 
the way. This was quite an ady) 

The day after the wedding, o 
mother sweetly wrote this letter) 
me in Hot Springs, Virginia: 

“Many, many very happy 
day, darling Neil—and may ¢ 
greater happiness into your life 
and I drank your good heal 
happy returns of the day at dj 
ning. We are all quite exhaustg. 
day’s wonderful wedding and . 
all the strain and excitement t 
it—for us—your loving parents 
ter. It was more of an ordeait th 
templated, the giving away of 
only son! But I am comforting 
thought of having gained a lo 
but only time and life can ma 
this, and although at present I 
admire Rachel, we shall haveto 
mother and daughter love for 
Do you understand? 

“How dear of you two happy 
wire us from Trenton that you 
with you!! Ha Ha! How J la 
received it last evening, and I ¢ 
with your loving telegram unde 

“God bless you, my darling $ 


Aithough I have been marri¢ 
once, none of my wives seemed 
to mother’s idea of what a d 
should be. In public she treat 
great graciousness, but when W 
together she had the disconcer| 
never answering their questi 
And often her clear blue-green) 
through the junior Mrs. Vande 
as though they did not exist. 


Back in the 1890's another Mrs 
the famous Alva, had sailed with 
Consuelo to introduce her to soci 

Now, a month after my wedd 
1920, mother, father and Grace | 
land and they returned, summeé 
mer, until Grace’s marriage in 192 

My sister was an extremely at 
with my mother’s social tact col 
most appealing shyness. Her ge 
and exquisite manners soon won 
niche in the English haut monde. 

My sister was presented to 
and Queen Mary at Buckingh 
June. Father, having given the 
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ing yacht, the Atlantic. I am told that this 
lovely plaything excited the liveliest’ inter- 
est at the Cowes Regatta in 1923. She was 
188 feet long, with a very slender black 
hull and three sailing masts soaring over a 
hundred feet into the sky, each carrying 
a huge expanse of sail. One of the fastest 
and sleekest of her class ever built, the At- 
lantic had won the Kaiser’s Cup in prewar 
days by sailing from New York to England in 
twelve days. She was diesel-powered, as well, 
and father cruised on her over practically ev- 
ery ocean in the world. 

One day Dickie Mountbatten persuaded 
our ship’s carpenter to make him a crude 


J) clernment in 1914, had chartered 
+ SHlah, and mother set to work to 
1 gulp of entertaining, attractive 
chting party. . wit 
AlidLowther, accepting the invita- 
ste:Jarace dearest, I am so thrilled 
+ a) Neilly’s really wanting me on 
, Blhe way, what is her name? The 
me? And I am enchanted at the 
of ting with you both. You were 
e alt different men you might have 
_ ai] am sending you the addresses 
we oke of, those who have nothing 
} and must therefore, of course, 
ne) Dmitri [Grand Duke], His Im- 
ighibs, Ritz Hotel. I could write to 
soui him out, and you could meet 
. oiMonday or Tuesday week and 
er \d look him over. He is, I think, 
/ thing particular in life except 
sther he will ever be Czar. 


t he is always ‘busy’ I fancy at 
is 28 Clarges Street. Peel is 52 


c Paget is a dear friend but not 
. de Trafford, but somewhat 
‘is 39 Berkeley Square. Lord 


g but sleepy—always sleepy 
m. Don’t know why he never 


ager in appearance. What an ab- 
is for a grandmother to write! 
sounding out’ you want, dearest 


” 


Vanderbilt : My sister and I are 
¢e able to come to luncheon today 


to ask us. I remain yours sin- 
““ALBERT.” 


idé brother, the Prince of Wales, 
her’s parties on the yacht and 
) D ne evening he presented a tall, 

dsome young man to mother. 
iehe said, “this is Mrs. Vanderbilt. 
wsiore about my family than I do.” 


ie vas his cousin, Dickie Mountbat- 
e\weeks later, father and mother 


er/f Belgium, whom they had enter- 
) in New York the year before. 
inved Dickie Mountbatten for the 
ail as well as a lovely, slim, blond 
vin she had introduced him at a 
C)idge’s, Miss Edwina Ashley. 
t ost romantic of settings, a per- 
p)ited, luxurious yacht, Dickie fell 
ereels in love with the delectable 
Ven they returned to England he 
ior on thick coronet-crested and 
ed-ationery from St. James’s Palace: 
dc Mrs. Vanderbilt: 1 am sending 
oto you asked for, though I fear 
ry good one. I fee! certain you 
stiow wonderfully I enjoyed myself 
h/ortnight you had me aboard the 
Hion’t make a noise unless I am 
O}ou can judge from the continual 
t oceeded from me the state of my 
' 


HEAP BIG COOK-OUT 
...is Canada Dry time! 


What makes your burgers and franks taste twice as far out of 
this world as usual? Canada Dry Ginger Ale. It’s got just the 
right dryness to go well with food... 


aquaplane, a sport which was just coming into 
vogue. Then he got Bertie to try it out. 

From the deck of the royal yacht Albert 
and Victoria, King George looked across at 
the upright figure being towed behind the 
Atlantic’s motor launch. 

““There’s that damn fool Dickie showing off 
again,” he complained. 

His equerry raised his binoculars to take a 
look. “Not this time, I’m afraid, Your Maj- 
esty,” he contradicted. “It’s your own son, 
Prince Albert.” 

After Cowes, Mayfair society migrated to 
Scotland, where my sister continued her 


friendship with Prince George, who was then 


it’s not too sweet. Of 
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a Navy midshipman at the Royal Academy. 
Before long English and American newspa- 
pers were publishing rumors of an engagement. 
“Dollar Bride for Britain?’ speculated the 
tabloids, showing pictures of my sister and 
the laughing prince on the deck of the Atlantic. 
“Nothing to it. They are merely friends,” 
father denied the rumors. Grace told reporters 
no engagement existed. Mother said nothing. 
Often news of the parties which mother 
gave, the trophies the Atlantic won, and my 
parents’ visits with kings and queens came to 
me by way of wire-service news reports long 
before letters from the family reached me. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 211 








course, Canada Dry has other flavors, too, including a fabulous 
True Fruit assortment. Look over the 
tempting Canada Dry menu today. Remem- 


) 21 that you know me well enough 
pt a lot of ‘hot air’ about the trip. 
s4e I do want to thank you very, 
ijand of course the General and 
»or the wonderful fortnight. Voila, 
C)-ce pas? Mais Hélas. Ici, ici, ici. 
“Dickie MOUNTBATTEN.” 





ber, cook-out time is Canada Dry time! 





A FLAVOR FOR EVERY TASTE 


True Fruit Orange, Black Cherry, Grape, 

Root Beer, Spur Cola, Hi-Spot Lemon | 
Soda, Cream Soda, Sparkling Grapefruit, 
Lemon-Lime, Ginger Ale. 





ea 4 
Mee —_1 







THE FLAVOR YOU LIKE... | 
THE NAME YOU KNOW 


fie twenties father was playing the 
\wvily, as were most of his family. At 
© 'e aggregate wealth of all the Van- 
¥) estimated at $800,000,000. One of 
(ngs father bought with his stock- 
»/ its was the beautiful $750,000 sail- 
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You know the proof of aluminum’s 
superior protection...from your own 
favorite food-keeper, REYNOLDS WRAP! 


The case 


thwarted 
light rays... 







or how to buy 
fresh potato chit 


Light rays are a major cause of 
rancidity in potato chips... that 
a scientific fact. But Reynolds | 
Aluminum Packaging, a solid sl 


of metal, stops harmful light ny 


That’s one important reason wl! 
you should always buy potato 
in these bright foil bags. And th! 
are more! Aluminum foil is also| 
superior protection against mois) 
cur and odors. It’s your best 
assurance of crackling crispness) 
true potato “goodness.” 



















Look for the aluminum gleam 
...and see how often the Reynol 
Wrap Aluminum Packaging Sea| 
points up its story. They’re both 
guides to super-freshness...in é 
kinds of products. 
Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 









QUALITY Y 
PROTECTED WITH 








ALUMINUM 
PACKAGING 


» See “FRONTIER”, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. Starting Sunday, Sept. 23, 
see Reynolds great new series “CIRCUS BOY’’—same time and station. 
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‘time nother had given in to the 
y bei}.a journalist, for the sake of 
«mor Relations between me and 
-ren}ned as strained as ever. I 
sidedhat we were hopelessly in- 
e, bu) felt miserable when ‘“‘on the 
, mcer. Eventually I grew to ac- 
hort/nings and to appreciate her 
ich ve many. I learned to listen to 


n or ‘mpletely swallowed up.” 

++ w) now in her middle twenties, 

oth( would not allow her to leave 

vith ta chaperon. After every date 
sh was supposed to knock on 

edr)m door, no matter what the 

give 2r a full report of the evening. 


nov mbarked upon the most ex- 
gla rous period of her fabulous 
pret 2r hostess of her era. Her en- 
t bi began to run between $250,- 
00,() a year. During this time her 
ude King Albert of the Belgians, 
of oain, the King of Siam, the 
nceof Norway, Lord and Lady 
en, e Duke of Kent, Calvin Coo- 
ert}oover and Winston Churchill, 















ndfather Wilson died mother 
considerable fortune. for he 
3,000,000 in addition to the 
oney gifts he had made to 
is life. 

*s pet economies was renting 
this was often a false econ- 
or instance, we rented Beau- 


n bought it for $140,000 and 
00,000 in redecorating. I was 
over that the big Steinway 
crated and shipped between 
w York every year was rented 
a year. At Beaulieu mother 
mer to rent fourteen pots of 
rented boxes of begonias, 
gloxinias for the season. 

nse connected with Beaulieu 
all the bedroom carpets on 
d floors with paper and sup- 
iphor in the other twenty-two 
moving in spring, $268 ” 

<r rented Lord Brownlow’s 
51on in 1921 she had the entire 
Ioms and passages, done over, 
pathroom, buying new carpets 
<1 new blinds, and putting new 
nn all the rooms on the first and 
|| this for a house she occupied 
vionths! Father complained bit- 
S/n extravagances. 

1 toward, Ltd., London, reads: 
% of Chinese vases and pair of 
resticks, from June 5 to August 
s/0).” 

jiered with half-a-dozen linen 
1 n for supplies for the summer, 
| not transport her linens from 
| back again without paying full 
‘!) Finally she rented from Har- 
\Jamily use 36 bath towels, 72 
/, 16 tablecloths from four to six 
-ozen tea cloths and a few other 
| for $585 for the season. She 
-)340 hiring linens “‘sufficient for 
as.” 


ler extravagances, mother was 
incher. She bought two brands 
and, although the difference in 
(a dollar a case, she gave the 
t instructions to serve the 
“at all dinners of more than 
/ever, she bought only 1865 
‘brandy, “Gentlemen taste their 
‘admonished her secretary in a 
pit must be good. They gulp 
_and champagne.” 
utiful crystal!” I have heard 
at one of mother’s really Jarge 
_ As often as not, the stemware 





they praised so extravagantly was made of 
glass and rented for the occasion. 


Bertie, the Duke of York, was honeymoon- 
ing with his Scottish bride, Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon, at Folesden, near Dorking, in 
the spring of 1923 when mother, father and 
Grace arrived in England. Mother, in an en- 
veloping cape and hat of fawn color, with 
luxurious fawn-colored suéde gauntlets to her 
elbows, carried her ‘ittle dog, Brownie, down 
the gangplank. With the family was the usual 
retinue of secretaries, maids, valet, chauffeur 
and other servants. They settled down in 
Brook House, Park Lane, W.1, which they 
had taken until November. It was the London 
residence of Dickie and Edwina, Lord and 
Lady Mountbatten, one of mother’s most suc- 
cessful matches. 

The first party that mother gave was a 
ball at which the petite blue-eyed Duchess 
of York, in white satin and diamonds, twin- 
kled at her duke as they danced to Who? and 
Rio Rita. 

Mother, ina gown of coral lace and wearing 
her longest pearls, had the Prince of Wales at 
her right during dinner. 

“That’s a good man,” the prince said, aware 
that mother was watching one of the footmen, 
a well-set-up chap over six feet tall. ‘‘Used to 
be steward for my uncle, Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, in South Africa.” 

The footman, Stanley Hudson, later be- 
came our butler at 640 Fifth Avenue. He came 





in 1927 and remained in charge of the house- 
hold staff until 1951 except for three years 
during the Second World War when, as a 
British subject, he returned to England and 
was steward for the lord mayor of London. 

While mother was launching her daughter 
into English and Continental society, father 
went on longer and longer cruises on his yacht. 
Sometimes, my sister told me, he stayed in 
England only for Ascot Week and the Cowes 
Regatta, then sailed with a group of con- 
genial friends for ports unknown. While 
mother was maintaining three splendid resi- 
dences in New York, London and Newport, 
father became a kind of homeless nomad. 

I was aware, as all his friends were, that 
father was beginning to drink heavily. My 
mother, a teetotaler herself, held strong beliefs 
on this subject. Her butler had orders to evict, 
forcibly if necessary, any guest who became 
objectionably drunk, and anyone who arrived 
intoxicated for one of mother’s parties was sel- 
dom asked again. 

For mother’s great opening ball at Brook 
House, father arrived on his yacht from Spain 
just one day in advance of the party. This 
caused much speculation among their friends, 
but as father stood by mother’s side that eve- 
ning he appeared as polite and devoted as 
ever. Mother’s smile, as it rested on him lov- 
ingly, belied rumors of a rift and a separation. 

Steeped in the Victorian proprieties of her 
day, my mother never, never confided to 
friends any personal difficulties. 

And there were sorrows in those years of the 
middle twenties. In November, 1923, Aunt 
Belle died—Belle, the romantic, moody sister 
whom mother admired and so relied upon. 
Her older brother, Orme, was dead and so was 
Dick, next to mother among the five children. 
Of the immediate Wilson family, so devoted to 
one another, so willing to share one another’s 
burdens and triumphs, only Aunt May was 
left, and she seldom left her villa in France. 


My mother must have known great loneli- 
ness. To make matters worse, the women of 
the Vanderbilt clan, whom mother treated 
with no more than a kind of chilling polite- 
ness, had taken father back into their sacro- 
sanct little circle. With Reggie and Alfred no 
longer living, father was at last receiving the 
respect and consideration due the head of the 
House of Vanderbilt. 

When Consuelo Vanderbilt, her marriage to 
the Duke of Marlborough successfully an- 
nulled, decided to marry that charming un- 
titled Frenchman, Jacques Balzan, it was my 
father who gave the bride away. Grandmother 
Vanderbilt and her two daughters, Gertrude 
and Gladys, were spending many months of 
the year abroad; frequently they stayed with 
my father on his yacht (seldom, however, 
when my mother was there) and sought his 
advice in business and personal matters. When 
Aunt Gladys’ husband, Count Laszlo Szé- 
chényi, unfortunately lost his eye in a duel, 
grandmother in Switzerland notified father 
before anyone else in the family. 

As my parents began to drift quietly but 
inevitably apart, my sister Grace sided more 
and more openly with my father and the 
Vanderbilts. Then, quite suddenly, Aunt May 
died. Mother was left with no one but me to 
turn to for help, and I was thousands of miles 
away, in plenty of difficulties of my own. 

After several years of reporting, I had de- 
cided to launch my own newspaper chain. My 
dream was a clean tabloid, to sell for a penny, 


Diamond fringe and 
rose pin (size of grape- 
Sruit) were among Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s most fa- 
mous jewels. She wears 
them in photograph 
which is on page 96. 


which would uphold highest standards of 
journalistic excellence. 

The Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News 
hit the newsstands September 3, 1923; the 
San Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald came 
next,and then the Miami Illustrated Daily Tab. 
From the very beginning they attracted read- 
ers. For two and a half years we fought for 
labor, for sociat legislation and against en- 
trenched interests, and our circulation grew 
phenomenally. We were all amateurs, all hard 
workers. I still believe my newspapers need 
not have failed. At the critical moment, the 
financial support which I had counted on did 
not materialize. It was a battle to the last 
ditch—and we lost. 

When the Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., 
suspended publication I was as penniless as 
my great-great-grandfather, the Commodore, 
had been in the days when he was peddling 
vegetables. 

Fortunately I had learned the trade of news- 
papering, and Arthur Brisbane offered me a 
job on the New York Daily Mirror. With a 
few sheets of folded copy paper in my pocket 
and my favorite old gray felt hat on the back 
of my head, I went to work again as a re- 
porter. Before long I had begun the roving 
assignments which were to keep me crossing 
the United States and traveling about the 
globe until World War II. 

Soon after I lost my newspapers I was also 
divorced. 


One summer day in 1927 my sister tele- 
phoned from 640 and asked me to meet her 
at the Littlke Church Around the Corner. She 
was eloping with a young Princeton graduate 
and mining engineer, Henry Gassaway Davis, 
of West Virginia. | was the only Vanderbilt 
present at the brief ceremony. Grace, carrying 
a little handbag of clothes, headed for Seattle 
with Henry, and then to a mining camp in 
British Columbia. 
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For three months no word came to them 
from my family. Grace told newspaper report- 
ers that she had eloped with Henry to avoid 
marrying ‘“‘an English suitor’ selected by 
mother. She had chosen to settle down in a 
tiny backwoods shack, with no servants o1 
comforts, to be with the man she loved, 

That fall, however, when father learned that 
Grace was expecting a child, he telephoned 
her in British Columbia and said that he 
would like to have his first grandchild born 
under the Vanderbilt roof. And so Grace 
came home to 640. Soon afterward her hus- 
band gave up engineering and joined a fash- 
ionable stockbrokerage firm. 


The secret of a good party, my mother used 
to say, is extra men. Mother’s social secretary 
kept lists of “men who will dance,” ‘“‘men 
who will play the piano,’ ‘men who can 
lunch,” “‘men who will go to the theater but 
not the opera,’ and so forth. Even in 1951. 
when my mother was eighty-one, her list of el- 
igible male dinner guests contained 138 names. 

Of course the real reason mother was able 
to give such superb parties was that her staff 
was so beautifully trained. She knew exactly 
what she wanted, and how to direct them. She 
never paid the highest wages and she expected 
her servants to do their work to perfection, 
yet few ever left her employ. 

At 640 the number of servants varied from 
26 to more than 30. 

Stanley Hudson, the butler for more than 
twenty years, was in charge of all of them 
except those in the kitchen, where the chef 
ruled supreme. Hudson never wore livery as 
did the footmen, though he changed his 
clothes three times daily, progressing toward 
more and more formal attire until at dinner 
the only thing which distinguished him from 
the host was his black vest. 

Our butler never opened the front door or 
answered the telephone, relegating such tasks 
to the footmen. However, he did greet guests 
in the foyer, always speaking in the third 
person, such as “If madame will please be 
seated, I will see if madame is in.”” 

He supervised the six footmen, clad in 
maroon breeches and jackets, white stockings 
and buckled shoes, who set the table for 
luncheon and dinner, served meals, poured 
wine and later washed the dishes. The butler 
was solely in charge of supplies for the pantry, 
which consisted of wines and liquors, soft 
drinks, all the food necessary for teatime, and 
the fruit and flowers. After a dinner party, the 
chef left for his home as soon as the guests 
rose from the table, leaving in the butler’s 
pantry trays of sandwiches to be served at the 
close of the evening. 

Whether my mother was at 640, at Beaulieu 
or Claridge’s in London or Hot Springs or 
anywhere else, her day began at about ten 
o’clock each morning when her maid drew 
the curtains back and brought in the breakfast 
tray. 

Propped up by pillows, with a little pink 
woolen jacket over her white linen, mono- 
grammed nightgown, and with a lacy cap 
over her hair, mother always ate exactly the 
same breakfast: an egg, two slices of toast, a 
little marmalade and tea. Then she read her 
mail which was brought in with the tray, 
together with messages which had been pre- 
pared by the social secretary. The letters from 
friends mother devoured happily. All the 
others had been opened first by the secretary, 
who attached to each a memo telling what it 
was about: “thank you” notes, invitations, 
bills, even letters from people who did not 
know my mother, criticizing (or praising) her 
for something she had done. 

A large part of mother’s mail came from 
acquaintances in Europe, introducing friends 
who were coming to America. Some of these 
notes were kindly evidences of friendship. 
Others were like this one, sent to Lady Mary 
Herbert, Uncle Mungo’s sister, by an English 
acquaintance: 

“Dear Lady Mary: | wonder if you would 
ask your sister-in-law, Sir Michael’s widow, 
if she would give C—— and me a few intro- 
ductions to the rich Americans such as the 
Vanderbilts who entertain in New York and 
give large parties. I am told I ought to have 
some letters to those sort of people. We are 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 213 
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Now! Bake Devil’s Food Cake inspired by 


a favorite recipe used in the home of 


President Theodore Roosevelt 


Photographed in the “T 





rophy Room” 


LADIES'|# 





Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, home of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, where 
Devil’s Food Cake was 
frequently served, 





of the Theodore Roosevelt Home at Sagat 


ow~-Uromedary Devil's Food 
From A Treasured Historic Recip 


Tonight, make history and surprise your family with 
this luscious Dromedary Devil’s Food Cake—the 
only cake mix inspired by a recipe from the original 
cookbook owned by Mrs. Edith Kermit Roosevelt. 
It is Devil’s Food Cake the way men prefer it—the 
way it was served both at Sagamore Hill and in the 
White House when Theodore Roosevelt was President. 


Dromedary Devil’s Food Mix gives you so many 
special surprises besides ease and speed. First, it comes 
packaged in two-in-one packs. You can bake a large 
double layer using both, or a generous, full-size single 
layer cake with one. The unused pack will stay fresh 
until the next time you bake. Also, in each package 
are free pan liners to keep cakes from sticking to pans. 





What’s more, Dromedary Devil’s Foe 
pre-creamed to give you a higher, light 
every time—with 150 fewer mixing strokes. 

Remember—it takes a treasured recipe ton 
with real home-baked goodness. And, Drom 
only Devil’s Food Mix inspired by the favo 
used in the home of President Theodore ] 


2-in-1 packs 


let you bake 
all or half! ae 


ULVissv 
| DEVIL'S rom 
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Free pan liners 
mean no sticking! 
Cakes turn out 
easier! 
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TIN/D FROM PAGE 211 
jonti/in the U.S.A. in hopes of 
me qlars.”” 
me were really friends of peo- 
sothdliked, she was usually de- 
vite >m to tea or luncheon and 
- +n to meet the people they 
F. ‘e while they were in the 
ae thsecretary of State in Wash- 
he eek ambassador and ask 
+ sdeday next week,” she would 
p . Mother never knew 
elected her secretary to ar- 


dung. 
he-cretary would report back, 
¢/anderbilt, but it’s impos- 
So-and-so.” 

orted mother. “Call the 
“Call the governor’s sec- 
ay” Or “Call the protocol 
at) epartment in Washington. 
rs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
)}10w at once where Mr. 
H-eached because she would 
th dinner party.” And some- 
\deven say, “Call the White 


y)s o read the social columns 
s every morning to brief 
Test arrivals from Europe, 
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Everything was white and the tablecloths and 
napkins were heavily monogrammed. Part of 
the footmen’s work was to gather up the table- 
cloth and napkins after each meal and shoot 
them down the chute to the laundry. 

It was also part of the footmen’s work to 
polish silver. The “‘silver well’? which was in 
the pantry at 640 was three stories high, com- 
pletely lined with cupboards filled with silver. 
At almost any time you might go there, one 
of the footmen would be sure to be polishing 
silver. 

Upstairs three chambermaids cared for the 
bedrooms, the boudoir and library in addition 
to doing the pressing and personal laundry for 
guests. A parlormaid kept the entertainment 
rooms on the first floor dusted and in order, 
and a “useful maid” cleaned the servants’ 
rooms and washed the dishes after their meals. 
The menservants’ bedrooms were in the base- 
ment, the women’s on the fifth and sixth 
floors. 


Mothers personal maid was a privileged 
character, allowed to eat her meals on a tray 
in her room, who kept aloof from the rest of 
the household staff. She kept mother’s clothes 
in order, did the packing and accompanied 
her whenever she traveled. The maid always 
waited up at night until my mother returned 
from a party or the opera, though it might be 
2, 3, 4 or even 5 A.M. The maid would put the 
jewels mother had worn into the wall safe, 
hang the evening wrap and gown in their 
wardrobes, brush mother’s hair and put it up 
on curlers while she chatted about the evening, 
whom she had seen, and so on. 

Once a week the maid shampooed mother’s 
hair, which she then brushed dry, winter or 
summer, in front of a small bedroom fire. 
Then she curled it, rolling it up over brown 
paper curlers fastened with silk-covered hair- 
pins purchased in England. All the tooth- 
brushes and hairbrushes in the house also 
came from London. 

Once when father’s valet, for some reason, 
was unable to go to Europe with him, Hudson 
was taken in his place. My parents were at the 
Crillom in Paris, about to leave for Madrid. 
Father decided to send Hudson to London to 
order some suits and coats so they would be 
ready for fitting when father arrived later. 
Hudson was quite set up about being given 
this responsibility. 

But mother’s maid told him witheringly, 
“You think you’re going to London to order 
those suits! What you’re really going for is 
to bring back two pounds of ‘Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s tea.” We need it to rinse 
Mrs. Vanderbilt’s hair.” 

As it turned out, Hudson did bring back 
the tea. After mother’s hair turned white, she 


. never dyed it, but the tea rinse gave it a faintly 


golden gleam. 

The other servants at 640 were father’s 
valet, two chauffeurs, a houseman and night 
watchman. Mother’s financial secretary kept 
an office away from the house and came in 
for a few hours daily. 

When bills were received they were itemized 
under such notations as ““Window cleaner, 
twice a month” or “Elevator maintenance 
service” or “Piano rental”’ or such things. The 
cost of running the Fifth Avenue house and 
Beaulieu, including entertaining close to 10,- 
000 guests a year, came to $20,000 a month or 
$250,000 a year. 

“Do I have this much money?” I heard 
mother ask her financial secretary naively one 
morning as she signed checks which totaled 
$80,000. 

One of the staff at 640 said to me recently, 
“What I remember best about Mrs. Vander- 
bilt is the way she felt about different religions 
and races. Once when a titled Englishman 
came to dinner and was ranting about Irish 
Catholics, Mrs. Vanderbilt reprimanded him 
right in front of the other guests. 

“She said, ‘Most of my servants are Irish 
Catholic and I do not want them to hear their 
religion or anyone else’s disparaged in this 
house.’ 

“The English peer shut up at once, looking 
very much surprised.” 


Although father lost heavily in the crash— 
he used to say he lost $8,000,000 in paper 
profits in twenty minutes—this did not pre- 


vent him from selling the Atlantic in the fall 
of 1929 and buying an even more expensive 
and faster yacht, the Winchester, formerly 
owned by “Broadway” Rause. 

Father’s new yacht looked like a steel de- 
stroyer, long, low, gray and very, very fast. 
Extremely narrow in her beam and 225 feet 
long, she was also a “holy roller’? and a wet 
ship in a seaway. 

Mother supervised the decoration, as she 
had on all the other yachts. The deckhouse, 
with delicately paneled walls, two-inch-thick 
carpets covering the floor, overstuffed divans, 
Chinese lacquered chests and taffeta curtains 
and cushions, could have been a salon in a 
Newport villa. 

The Winchester was especially conspicuous 
on the New York Yacht Club cruises and 
races when, because of her great speed (over 
30 knots), she acted as a kind of dispatch 
boat. 

Of the three great passions in father’s life— 
engineering, soldiering and yachting—I be- 
lieve that he was happiest at sea, cut adrift 
from mother’s tight scintillating social world. 


POEM FOR A CHILD 
WHO SLEPT 100 LONG 


By NORMAN DISHER 


Where were you, little pumpkin 
head, 

when the new day came and the 
sheep were fed? 


Where were you, little dandelion, 
when the sun came up and sent 
the moon aflyin’? 


Where were you, little tiger’s 
dream, 

when the wind caught the 
clouds in a silver stream? 


Pll tell you where, little 
feather-haired elf: 

you were up stealin’ sleep off a 
summer shelf. 


Treasured among his possessions, I found 
this letter written to him by his mother, my 
Grandmother Vanderbilt, just before she died: 


1 East Sixty-seventh Street 
Dear Neily: | would like to give you a pres- 

ent for the summer and it would be such a 
pleasure to me if you will put the Winchester 
in commission for three months. I know how 
you enjoy her and want you so much to have 
her this summer. 

Love, 

Affly yrs. 

MOTHER. 


Although father conscientiously paid for 
half of the expenses of running our different 
houses, mother never contributed to the up- 
keep of any of his yachts. Since it cost father 
about $7000 a month just to keep the Win- 
chester tied up at the dock, and at least twice 
that on long cruises, grandmother’s gesture 
was a generous one. And Aunt Gertrude and 
Aunt Gladys, both of whom were now im- 
mensely rich (the countess, a true offspring of 
the Commodore, by this time controlled all 
the street railways in Budapest), also found 
ways to quietly take care of some of father’s 
yachting expenses. 

After Grandmother Vanderbilt’s death in 
1934, in her eighty-ninth year, mother’s call- 
ing cards were straightway changed to bear 
the sublime inscription, “Mrs. Vanderbilt,” 
but she had no ambitions to occupy The 
Breakers. During the summer of 1926, fol- 
lowing Reggie’s death, grandmother had in- 
vited my parents to move into The Breakers 
while she was abroad. This they did, but 
mother found the enormous villa so unlivable 
and made so many changes and alterations 
that grandmother, understandably put out, 
did not repeat the invitation. 
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In grandmother’s will she left the great 
Newport palazzo The Breakers to Aunt 
Gladys, as well as her New York house. The 
countess also received nearly two thirds of the 
$7,000,000 trust fund left to grandmother by 
her husband. 

To father, grandmother left the Gwynne 
Building in Cincinnati which had come to her 
through her family. 

To my mother she left nothing, and to me, 
a photograph of herself. 

It was not long after grandmother died and 
was laid to rest in the immense Vanderbilt 
mausoleum on Staten Island that father’s 
richest uncle died. This was Uncle Fred, who 
owned the great Hyde Park estate within a 
short drive from Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
home. This was the uncle who possessed so 
many millions that he kept $3,000,000 in a 
checking account. 

At the time of father’s marriage, Uncle 
Fred had said a great many unkind things 
about my mother, for which she never forgave 
him, but we were quite fond of his wife, whom 
we called Aunt Lulu. 

To Eleanor Roosevelt, our Aunt Lulu was a 
perfect example of the old order. Every day, 
regardless of the weather, promptly at three 
o’clock Aunt Lulu went for a solitary drive 
with her coachman, and later with her chauf- 
feur. One day the President’s wife asked her 
politely what she thought about on these 
drives. 

“Why,” replied Aunt Lulu, “I do my men- 
tal exercises. First I do the kings and queens 
of England, forward and backward, with their 
dates. Then I do the Presidents of this coun- 
try, forward and backward, with their dates, 
and sometimes, if I take a long drive, I get to 
the kings and queens of France.” 

Uncle Fred: had been a widower for many 
years before he died, and since he and Aunt 
Lulu had no children, there was much specu- 
lation about his fortune and to whom he 
would leave it. Although mother and father 
were feting the crown prince and princess of 
Sweden at Beaulieu, they canceled the affair to 
attend the funeral. 


After the reading of the will they came back 
to 640: mother walking very stiffly, her shoul- 
ders erect and head high; father wearing a 
look of compressed outrage. 

Uncle Fred had owned nine mid-Man- 
hattan properties, including a large Fifth Ave- 
nue mansion. All these, plus the Hyde Park 
estate, and all his furniture and paintings and 
tapestries and silver, all his yachts and auto- 
mobiles and jewelry and most of his $72,000,- 
000, he bestowed on the pretty head of his 
wife’s niece, Mrs. James Van Alen. 

He did not leave a single penny to any of 
the Vanderbilts. It was quite the story of the 
year. 


While father was living on his yacht mother 
would frequently join him for a week or ten 
days. Sometimes the whim to see him would 
seize her late at night, as her dinner guests 
were leaving. ““Pack my bags, Ingrid, and meet 
me at the station in an hour,” she would carol 
up the stairs to her Swedish maid. ““We’re go- 
ing to Miami.” 

The Winchester had some fourteen guest 
cabins and whenever mother came aboard 
they were soon filled. At home, every day of 
the year, she entertained at lunch and tea and 
dinner, seldom under fifty or sixty people. 
Occasionally she would consent to dine at one 
of her friends’ homes, if she approved of the 
guest list, but she always arrived late, with an 
apologetic murmur. It was almost impossible 
for her to relax at somebody else’s party. 

Our guest rooms at Newport and 640 Fifth 
Avenue were occupied so much of the time 
that the butler had difficulty distinguishing 
between the incoming and outgoing luggage. 
Mother asked her secretary for a roster count 
each morning to discover just who was there, 
and for how long. On Sundays, as many as a 
hundred people would “drop in” for tea, while 
on Christmas Day a thousand or more people 
milled through the great Fifth Avenue house 
with its twenty-foot Christmas tree blazing in 
the Corot-and-Millet-lined red damask pic- 
ture gallery. 

“Tt’s just like Grand Central,’ father com- 
plained on his rare visits home, crossing the 
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Great Foyer through dozens of strangers, 
guests in his own house. 

And of course mother did far more than 
merely entertain her friends. She arranged in- 
troductions, found better jobs for promising 
young men, helped to organize benefits, in- 
duced her friends to contribute to finance 
drives and—last but not least—made many 
brilliant matches. 

The demands upon her tact, time and 
energy grew so great that when she finally ar- 
rived at Hot Springs for her semiannual rest, 
she was close to exhaustion. 

“This having to keep en évidence all year! 
We society women simply drop down in har- 
ness,’’ Mrs. John Drexel once exclaimed. 

At the Homestead—one of the last great 
feudal estates left in America, sprawling over 
14,000 acres—mother seemed to crave only the 
shelter of anonymity. Here she retreated into 
a large suite insulated at each end and over- 
head with empty rooms so as to exclude all 
possible sound of human voices. 

At the Homestead, mother gave no parties 
and attended none, and seldom dined down- 
stairs, preferring instead to eat alone by the 
fire in her large private living room. Her per- 
sonal waiter, John, had orders to bring her en- 
tire meal at once, to remove the silver covers 
and depart. 

I remember one day watching her sitting by 
ner hotel window, a pink French blanket 
across her knees, her brown dog on her lap. 
The room was filled with high, dark, old- 
fashioned mahogany furniture which the man- 
agement kept just for her visits. That day I 
thought I detected a deep weariness in her 
cameolike features, her gentle voice. 

I wanted to tell her that I thought her pub- 
lic role had become too much for even her im- 
mense energies. I remained silent, because of 
course she would never admit this. And after 
total rest and quiet for five or six weeks, she 
would be ready to begin again. Father said her 
hospitality had become a kind of blind over- 
powering instinct. 

Remarked my sister rather bitterly, ““Mother 
has become a waltzing mouse.” 

Gradually I began to understand that being 
a leader of society was not a hobby with my 
mother, or even an avocation, but a full-time 
profession which taxed all her resources every 
waking moment. 

Although I had made Reno, Nevada, my 
permanent home, mother and I talked by 
telephone almost every day during the 1930’s. 
Then I spent a year and a half in the Orient, 
crossing Russia by way of the Siberian rail- 
road and visiting half-a-dozen European cap- 
itals as correspondent for Liberty magazine. 
Mother’s loving wires and cables followed me 
everywhere, and when I returned we spent 
long hours together discussing the world scene 
and my interviews with people like Hitler and 
Mussolini and Stalin. Mother seldom read 
anything—not even the newspapers—but got 
all her information firsthand through people 
in strategic. places. Talking together, sharing 
experiences outside her narrow social sphere, 
my mother and I grew very close. 

My father had suffered a series of minor 
heart attacks and finally he moved more or 
less permanently to the Winchester, attended 
by a doctor and several nurses. I rarely saw 
him, but my sister with her daughter Cornelia 
spent a good deal of time with him. My sister 
was then in the process of divorcing Henry 
Gassaway Davis. 

“It’s a sad thing for us in that we’ve never 
had a real home with mother,” sister wrote me 
from Florida, ‘and we just have to play a 
game most of the time in order to keep her 
from absorbing all our lives. 


Ae ily neither of us has grandiose ideas 
or aspirations to big handsome houses or 
places—or ‘social entertainments.’ In fact, 
we are pretty well fed up with all that kind of 
thing—having seen how hollow and shallow it 
all really is.” 

However, in 1935, when her divorce from 
Davis was final, Grace crossed the Atlantic 
with mother to attend the London wedding of 
Cousin Bobo, present Duke of Roxburghe. 

* Dearest Neily,’’ mother wrote to father a 
week after their arrival in London. “It is the 
middle of the night but I must write, hoping 
these lines will go by the Europa tomorrow. 


I am delighted you are feeling a little better, 
and that the pulse and blood pressure are 
lower—and pray God you may be much bet- 
ter when we return. Grace tells me she wrote 
to you at length. Since our arrival I have never 
dreamt of anything like the wonderful times 
we are having. It is impossible to describe the 
kindness and hospitality we are having show- 
ered upon us—never have I dreamt of any- 
thing like it!!! 

“T will relate today’s engagements. Lunch 
at Lady Cunard’s. A lot of very gay, amusing, 
clever people. Emaraud and others asking for 
you. Then a drive with Sidney Herbert who is 
deep in the elections. 

“Then I went to tea at five at Bucking- 
ham Palace with the beloved King and Queen. 
They received me quite alone and we sat ata 
small tea table, the Queen pouring tea for the 
King and me! They kept me with them one 
hour and we talked of everything and every- 
body—of course a great deal about you, and 
he said you did not like “going out’ any more 
than he did!!! 

“They were awfully sorry to hear you were 
not well, and sent the most charming mes- 
sages. As I was leaving, the Queen said, ‘I am 
very sorry never to see your husband any 
more, as we get on so well together and under- 








When “pressure at home grew too strong” 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Il] fled to his pri- 

vate yacht. He was inventor, financier, 
general and photographer. 


stand each other.’ Lots of other messages too. 
I was so overcome by their frankness and 
kindliness that I came away feeling in honour 
bound not to relate anything to anyone but 
you—on my return. It seems he never stays 
more than 20 minutes at tea and then leaves, 
but today he stayed all the time—one hour! 
He is looking much better than I expected to 
see him. I felt I was with very dear and true 
friends—more like one’s family than just 
friends. 

“Then I rushed home, jumped into my pret- 
tiest gown and, with Grace, drove off to 
Crewe House for a large and beautiful and 
most delightful dinner where they kindly put 
me on Lord Crewe’s left, the Turkish Ambas- 
sador on his right. There were lots of our mu- 
tual friends and we stayed until 12. 

“Tomorrow we lunch with the Bessbor- 
oughs (for Princess Mary Lascelles ), to music 
in the afternoon and dine with May [my 
cousin, the Duchess of Roxburghe] at night. 
We were asked to Blenheim, also to Wilton 
from Friday to Monday but refused and may 
go only for the day Saturday and Sunday next. 

“We went to a delightful lunch at Prince 
George’s [the Duke of Kent]; she is still in 
bed. He was extremely kind, sending me 
lovely flowers and ringing Grace constantly 
and arranging things for her. It is all great fun. 

“Alice Lowther had a most charming din- 
ner. Also the Cartiers—Maggie Greville, too, 
and luncheons every day. Ava Ribblesdale, 
and tea with Princess Beatrice. Margot As- 
quith who also adores you and says you are 
the most charming and fascinating American! 

“And next week it all continues—I am al- 
most dead! Completely overwhelmed by kind- 


ness and don’t know how I should be able to 
survive another week of it. 

““Old London is very gay—the streets sim- 
ply jammed and everyone very cheery and 
bright. It’s very stimulating. The wedding was 
wonderful, and they looked a very happy, 
sweet young couple. 

“‘We have been very comfy here and are 
spending a terrific sum of money on rooms, 
motor, etc. I’ve bought nothing so far and 
have sent no flowers or presents to anyone. I 
should have done so, but have been too busy. 
I have had flowers from about thirty people. 
Beautiful, bushels, etc. etc.—it’s all like a won- 
derful dream—only I wish I were not so dead 
tired all the time. You never could have stood 
the strain—it is killing, but well worth while. 
Well goodnight—or good morning, darling 
Neily. And lots of love from 

“Your devoted 
“GRACE.” 


Soon after her trip to England, my sister 
married another American, Robert Stevens, 
of the well-known Hoboken family, founders 
of the Stevens Institute. 


After the Second World War broke out 
Father gave his million-dollar Winchester to 
the Canadian government to use as a sub- 
chaser. Then he moved to a 100-foot char- 
tered yacht tied up in the Miami yacht basin. 

“Every Vanderbilt son has fought with his 
father, and every one has increased his fortune 
except me,” father often remarked bitterly. 
This was not true, as Uncle George, of “‘Bilt- 
more,” North Carolina, and several other 
Vanderbilts ran completely through their 
money, but father seemed determined to think 
of himself as a failure. 

From time to time he had received offers for 
640 Fifth Avenue for as high as $9,000,000 
(when it was being considered as a site for 
Rockefeller Plaza). But although he badly 
needed the money, father refused to be 
tempted, knowing the pride and pleasure 
mother took in living there. 


Finally in 1940 when the property taxes on ° 


the 70-room mansion had reached $168 a day, 
my father sold it to the William Waldorf Astor 
estate for $1,500,000, with the proviso that 
mother could continue to live there, paying 
rent, until one year after his death. 

On a bitter morning in February, 1942, 
news came to me in Washington, D. C., where 
I was serving with G-2, General Staff, that my 
father had suffered a cerebral hemorrhage in 
Miami. 

I at once telephoned mother in New York 
to learn that airplane reservations had been 
made and remade half-a-dozen times as mother 
wavered between the need for speed and her 
lifelong abhorrence of flying. Finally after 
hours of tortured indecision, mother, her per- 


. sonal maid and my sister got on a train. 


It was a very slow train. By the time they 
reached Jacksonville it was late in the evening. 
Mother rushed to a telephone to call the yacht 
basin at Miami. 

“This is Mrs. Vanderbilt,” she said. “I am 
calling about the general. How js he?” 

There was a pause at the other end of the 
line, and she repeated, “‘How is he?” 

A strange voice answered, “The general is 
dead, madame. He died ten minutes ago. 
Master Neil is here. And so are the general’s 
sisters.” 

The personal maid took mother’s arm and 
together with my grief-stricken sister led her 
back to the train. In mother’s compartment 
were photographs of Grace and me as children 
in royal attire—white leggings and fur hats 
and sable-collared coats. There was a photo- 
graph of father, dark and handsome in his gen- 
eral’s uniform, wearing all his decorations. 

On the drawing-room bed were mother’s 
monogrammed Irish-linen sheets and fine 
French woolen blankets and a silk coverlet. 
On the wall brackets hung her thick mono- 
grammed towels. 

Her maid told me later that mother moved 
toward the bed as though she were going to 
fling herself down and sob her heart out. But 
almost at once her lifetime habit of rigid self- 
control overcame the impulse. She stood qui- 
etly and submissively as the maid undressed 
her with swift and gentle fingers, and helped 
her into her fine white handkerchief-linen 
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ed Coffee, topped with your favorite ice cup of coffee! It’s the very pleasant way to relax in PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, 
tfect for an afternoon “Coffee-break.” peace and quiet, especially after a hearty meal. P. O. Box 33, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11, N. Y. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 214 
attempting to outdo one another in acquiring 
the Old Masters, the Greek statuary, the 
Gobelin tapestries and other symbols of Old 
World culture. I suppose that by surrounding 
themselves with objects of great antiquity, 
they hoped successfully to camouflage the 
brevity of their family trees. 

It was not surprising that mother, who had 
visited the courts of Europe every summer 
since she was a child, under the best of aus- 
pices, should later become the leader of this 
new millionaire society and of the conserva- 
tive Knickerbocker element as well. 

But many an ambitious American woman 
has attempted to found a sa/on in this coun- 
try, to find that she has merely succeeded in 
opening a restaurant. 

Mother’s following was unique in that she 
entertained not only the greatest names in this 





country but of England and the Continent as 
well. No American woman had ever before 
been on such an intimate and friendly basis 
with the great crowned heads and titles of 
Europe, its artists and statesmen, poets and 
musicians. 

“Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt knows not only 
how to do things but why she does them,” re- 
marked a writer in Munsey’s Magazine in 
1905, when mother was just assuming Mrs. 
Astor’s crown. “It is her talent, her skill, her 
savoir-faire as a woman that captivate. .. . She 
has at her tongue’s tip what the French call 
lart de bien-dire. Above all, she is essentially 
talented as a woman.” 

Mother had a genius for friendship, and a 
native sincerity which scorned hypocrisy and 
deceit. Her loyalty and steadfastness far out- 
weighed, in my opinion, her sometimes vexa- 
tious faults. 


When the First World War put an end to 
footmen in livery, chaperons and cotillions; 
when the Old Guard sold their midtown man- 
sions for building sites and retreated farther 
and farther up the avenue, declining to mingle 
with the nouveau riche of Park Avenue, 
Southampton and Palm Beach, it was mother 
more than anyone else who maintained the 
protocol of polite, elegant society with its em- 
phasis upon gentle breeding and good man- 
ners. This she did at tremendous expense and 
despite great personal heartache. 

Wrote that discriminating bon vivant and 
editor, Frank Crowninshield, about my 
mother: 

“While she may have erred, as Mrs. Astor 
did, in allowing her ritual to become a shade 
too rigid; in placing an overemphasis on mag- 
nificoes and distinguished personages, her 
qualities of heart have more than made up 


re Gardener do 


existence; and Hyperion is a day lily whose graceful grassy 
foliage is good to look at long before its midsummer flowers 
begin to bloom, and long after they finish. 


How to plant and what 
to plant in. this 
most suitable season 


The way to plant the perennials is to set them in topsoil 
that has been pulverized down a good ten inches or so and en- 
riched with several handfuls of bone meal per plant. Scoop out 
for the roots, rhizomes or tubers, whichever the case may be, so 
that whatever is left of a stem or leaves emerges from the surface 
of the soil at the same point it had emerged before it was dug up 
for planting. You'll see that the peony wants to be set somewhat 
deeper than the others. The main thing is to firm them all down 
and water them well. Scatter a little straw or hay over them to 


By THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT 


me 


This is the time of the year when gardeners are wise 
to get their new hardy permanent plants in the ground. Most 
people in a position to know consider it far superior to spring 
for the transplanting of trees and shrubs. No one denies that 
it is better for fleshy-rooted perennials like iris, peonies and 
poppies. And of course there just isn’t any other time at all 
that will do for the setting out of your spring-flowering bulbs. 


Let’s take the evergreens first. The earlier they re planted, 


hold the moisture. 


The economical way to get deciduous trees and shrubs 
is to buy them bare-rooted, not balled and burlaped. But the 
roots must absolutely be kept covered and dampened from 
the time they are dug till the time they are planted. Any good 
nursery will see that bare-root plants leave the nursery prop- 
erly protected, but it’s up to you to see that after you receive 
them the roots are not allowed to dry out. Give them a good 
big deep hole to grow in, with plenty of good organic fertilizer 
to grow on, and prune back the branches about one third to 
compensate for the shock of transplanting. Plant them small. 
You'll have better luck with them, and they’ll soon catch up 
to larger ones. 


the better. A lot of people plant them in August. The reason be- 
ing that the more completely established they become by winter, 
the better they can withstand the drying winds that are their 
worst enemy right on through till spring. An evergreen should 
not only go into winter with its feet wet; it should be planted as 
early as possible and its roots kept wet till the ground is frozen. 


Here, for instance, is how you would handle a white 
pine, which happens to be my favorite evergreen tree. (I plan 
in each case to use my favorite plants for examples as we go 
along, hoping it will persuade you to have the pleasure of 
planting them yourself.) Naturally, any other conifer would 
be treated in the same fashion. Anyhow, the pine will come 
balled and burlaped from the nursery, a nice full five-foot- 
high five-dollar tree. The hole will be twice as wide and twice 
as deep as the ball of earth around the roots. It will be filled 
half full of topsoil mixed with peat moss and manure before 
the tree is hefted into the center. The burlap will then be taken 
off entirely and the hole filled in with topsoil, tamped in 
firmly as it gets filled. A rim of soil around the edge of the 
filled-up hole will make a level saucer in which a two-inch 
mulch of peat moss will be spread to be kept wet till winter. . . . 
You can count on any white pine you plant this way to grow 
a foot a year to start, and faster every year thereafter. 


What about a broad-leaved evergreen shrub ? One that 


The trees and shrubs Id like to recommend are as fol- 
lows: one of the new thornless honey locusts for a shade tree; 
for a flowering tree, the Kwanzan cherry, and for a flowering 
shrub, a Mariesi viburnum. The honey locust is the shade tree 
that professionals are now putting at the top of their lists of ten 
bests. A patented variety called Moraine locust is shapely 
somewhat after the fashion of an elm; fast growing, and with 
fluttering pealike foliage that is never thick and heavy. Grass 
grows under it to perfection, and there are no honey-locust seed 
pods to litter the lawn. .. . The Kwanzan cherry needs no de- 
scription from me. It’s the one that makes Washington, D.C., 
famous in the spring, and will make your front yard famous 
too. . . . The Mariesi viburnum has great flat greenish-white 
pannicles of flowers in May which, together with its handsome 
foliage and general gracefulness, make it a showpiece among 


shrubs. 


A person could easily go mad among the endless temp- 
tations of daffodils and tulips, and among all their endless 
types and varieties. So to preserve our sanity let us take an 
old-timer from the pink trumpet daffodils—Mrs. R. O. Back- 
house, still one of the best. If you’ve never had pink trumpets, 
it’s time you did. And from among the tulips, let’s take a 
small mixture of pink Darwins, a small mixture of yellow 
Darwins, and mix them together in a single bed. They’ll be 
hard to beat. 


grows well almost anywhere is Japanese holly, and my choice 
would be the variety called {lex crenata convexa; the little oval 
glossy green leaves being slightly convex, giving this lovely bush 
a somewhat quilted effect. Two feet wide and high is as big a one 
as you'd probably want to buy. Plant it the same as the white 
pine, allowing, of course, for the difference in dimensions. And 
dow t forget the variety—convexa. 


We’re still considering things that have to be planted as 
early in September as possible—so now for a quartet of hardy 
perennials that are absolute knockouts. You'll bless me for 
these. One is the bearded iris Great Lakes: another is the 
oriental poppy Salome; another is the finest of white peonies, 
Le Cygne; and the last is the grand lemon day lily Hyperion. 
Great Lakes is just about the best blue iris in the world; 
Salome is an enormous rose-pink poppy with a big black eye; 
Le Cygne has for years had the highest rating of any peony in 


As for planting the daffodils, there’s no particular trick. 
Six or seven inches down is about right, only be sure to set the 
bulb right side up. Late October or November is a good time, 
and they like a little bone meal. . .. Whereas you can plant your 
tulips as late as you like, just so you get them in before the 
ground freezes solid. In fact, the later you plant them, the less 
likely they are to start shooting up during a spell of warm 
weather in the fall, which is something to watch for. Also, you 
can plant them deeper than daffodils. I’ve planted mine as deep 
as ten and twelve inches, so that I could plant annuals and 
chrysanthemums over them in the summer. But it’s not in the 
book that way, so do it at your own risk. .. . It’s fun not to go 
by the book sometimes. 


In December: 
WHAT DOES THE GARDENER DO IN THE WINTER? 
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LADIE Ke 
i 
for her preoccupation with 
all, her influence has been re 
alties unswerving, and her 
times unbounded.” 

Remarked a Wilson relati 
nized society leader: 

“Your mother succeeded, | 
iest odds, in becoming the | 
wanted to be. Her life was d) 
the topflight hostess of her er) 
a few people in attaining | 
more than any other enti 
does, and from my poi 
was worth it.” 

For the last two yea 
was bedfast. With sight 
she often asked to have 
hour I sat by her bed 
chair and held her hand, 
people I had seen, far-off 


Mother passed away quiet} 
her eighty-third year on Janu 
All the proud and ha 
came to her funeral service. 
Afterward, a fleet of limo 
hearse down to the ferry, Ir 
drove toward the Battery, f 
had loved the sounds of th 
bor, the cry of gulls, the ela 
shrill impatient whistling of sh 
sailing. ; 
As the ferry pulled out fi 
could see in the white foggy 
bulk of a splendid transa 
out to sea. ; 
The rain began to fall in; 
that January day as we ac 
on her final crossing, this 
land, where the saga of the 
This was the birthplace o 
Cornelius I. ; 
And there in a cold gra 
designed by Richard Mo 
great-grandfather, my mot 
the other Vanderbilts. 


GET OF 

THE GROU 
WITH A 
GOOD BREAK 


CONTINUED FROM 


does not produce blood sugar; 
role here is that it regulates 
slowing digestion so that the 
ally absorbed into the blood 
maintained at a high level f 
(Protein, of course, is vital to th 
other reasons also: buil 
blood cells, and so on.) Sug 
our American diet are cheaf 
dant; proteins are relative 
rare. Yet there is no doubt 
efficiency during the mo 
upon the amount of protein 
No. 7. Two eggs (more pri 
with Breakfast No. 3 instead 
milk; “Again the high level 
maintained. This proved true, 
same quantity of eggs or fo 
added to the basic breakfasts 
ready-to-eat cereal.” : 
“Americans eat far too 
hence are not hungry in the 
nothing or must have a sug 
fast,” Miss Davis sums up. “Cof 
nishes too little sugar, and there) 
of energy until the noon meal. ¥ 
nut or cereal breakfast, 100 | m 
eaten. Digested almost immediate 
floods the blood stream and caus 
be overproduced, which in ca C 
gerous drop in blood sugar. ft 
grains of protein are eaten, ther 
markedly slowed up, sugar pé 
the blood, little or no insulin is pr 
the blood sugar—coming directly 
gesting food—stays high all mo 
fast need not be large, but it must 
tein, such as milk, eggs, meat or 
The conclusion is inescapable: 4 
fast is not only a pleasure; it 182 
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JE}-BED sofa in “salt-and-pepper’ metallic tweed. Simply styled with 
ars. Also in turquoise, sand beige, pink ice or seafoam green. Full 
12°50. Apartment size, $269.50. 


D sofa shown in toast metallic linen. Note the elegantly 
as. Available in many colors and textures! Full size from $299.50 
abric. Apartment size from $289.50. 


*. Patent Office, Copr. 1956, by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
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Have yourF 


° sofa 


exactly as you like it! 


Simmons offers the biggest, most beautiful choice 
of sofa-beds ever! A new custom service, too! 


There’s a Hide-A-Bed sofa just for 
you. See the wide assortment of styles 
—18 of them brand-new—all ready to 
move right into your home. What's 
more, if you wish, you can pick and 
choose the features you like best. 
Practically design your Hide-A-Bed 


sofa yourself! 


Hundreds of exquisite fabrics: 
hand-screened prints, nylons, tweeds, 
nubby weaves ... 17 all-new colors! 
Many dramatic styles from modern 
to Early American. Decorator details 
such as tufting and sculptured arms! 
Many sizes—full, apartment, loveseat 
and extra-wide sofas. 


Only Hide-A-Bed offers all this: 


© Lower seating height—“just right 
for perfect comfort. 


° Deep, deep cushions—foam rubber 
or famous Beautyrest* construction. 


¢ New back design—pitched so you 
can lean back and really relax. 


e Easy-opening mechanism—your 
sofa converts to a bed in seconds. 


¢ Simmons mattress—luxuriously 
thick, full-length and full-width. 
Choose Deepsleep* or, for just $20 
more, the famous Beautyrest! 


¢ All-steel frame construction—gives 
longer life to Hide-A-Bed sofas. 


REMEMBER—Simmons makes more sofa-beds than anyone else. So a 
Hide-A-Bed sofa can give you the most for your money! Easy payment 


plans can usually be arranged. 


se 


“wings” anda shirred flounce. Also available with box pleats. Full size from $279.50 
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OVINCIAL HIDE-A-BED sofa shown in hand-screened blue print. It has charming 


depending on fabric. Apartment size from $269.50. 
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CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84 


“In my teens I was popular with both boys 
and girls—I worked hard to circulate—but I 
could never relax and feel convinced that my 
popularity was solid. I was responsible for 
most of the courtship quarrels between Hoyt 
and me. It was on-again, off-again with us 
nearly four years. When Hoyt was drafted— 
he received his greetings from Uncle Sam 
the same week he finished graduate school— 
I was wild to marry him. He didn’t ask me— 
then. After his basic training he was stationed 


in Oregon. Ona Wednesday night Hoyt called 
and out of a clear sky informed me that we 
would be married the following Friday. I was 
so overcome by his masterfulness that I bor- 
rowed another girl’s wedding dress and we 
were married right on schedule. We had a 
church ceremony too. All the haste and bustle 
seemed awfully romantic. : 

“We had a glamorous honeymoon because 
Hoyt was promoted and transferred thou- 
sands of miles to an Eastern post. I followed 





Comfort 
spiced 
with 


Smartness 


Highland 


The very moment you try on a pair of Fall 
Foot Savers, you'll realize how exactly the 
right amount of smart shoe fashion has 
been combined with a full measure of real 
comfort. Result: shoes that flatter your 
good taste, complement your costume, 
soothe your busy feet. See the new Foot 
Savers for Fall. Delight in their fashion- 
able styles. Relish the walking comfort as- 


sured you by theirexclusive Shortback Last! 
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Shortback® Last gives you } Oe 
trim, snug fit at heel, without 7 : 
ever pinching your toes. ee = 
For Fall Style Booklet and name of your nearest Foot Saver dealer. write: 
The Julian & Kokenge Co., 43 West Cherry Street, Columbus 15. Ohio 








him on every Army transfer. In those days I 
was proud of his ability and I also admired his 
aims—or what I assumed to be his aims. Hoyt 
now has no sense of social responsibility what- 
ever. When he left the Army he turned his 
back on a teaching career. Hoyt could have 
been a brilliant teacher. I am quite sure he is a 
mediocre salesman. I don’t know how much 
Hoyt earns, but we were practically always 
broke. I am not a money-hungry character, 
and material possessions mean little to me; my 
ambition is to be of service to others. My 
college major—I will get my degree in June— 
has been in child psychology, with especial 
emphasis on the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

“Three months ago a classmate of mine— 
his name is Michael—asked me to help out 
with a recreation project for underprivileged 
children. Michael supervises this neighbor- 
hood club outside college hours. Michael 
grew up in the slums himself; he is absolutely 
fascinating when he talks about all the jobs 
he’s held and how hard he has had to struggle 
for an education. Every Saturday afternoon 
he and I take our boys and girls—they range 
in age from eight to twelve—to the beach, 
the zoo, a museum or something of the sort. 
I repeatedly invited Hoyt to join us on one 
of the Saturday excursions, but he was always 
busy with something else. 

“‘Three weeks ago I realized that I was des- 
perately in love with Michael and Michael was 
in love with me. Michael is unhappily married 
too. As soon as we can arrange our divorces, 
Michael and I intend to be married to each 
other. Nothing can stop us. 

“Tt nearly breaks Michael’s heart to give up 
his little boy, but he is willing to make the 
sacrifice for my sake. In my opinion—and I 
speak from experience—it’s wrong for parents 
who don’t love each other to stay together 
because of a child. My parents weren’t 
divorced until I was a senior in high school. I’d 
have been spared years of embarrassment and 
the tears I shed over my mother’s humilia- 
tions if she had gone to court earlier. I believe 
in divorce as well as in marriage. I think it’s 
wicked for people to drag out their lives tied 
to past mistakes. Michael belongs to a church 
that forbids divorce, but he is willing to give 
up his religion too. That’s how much he cares 
for me. 

‘“Michael is a strong, forceful man, who 
knows what he wants. He isn’t fumbling and 
uncertain like Hoyt. He is the kind of man I 























































Michael treats me like a w 
woman in his company. M 
in our ideals and ambitio 
have talked and talked abc 
gether, without a word of a 
lief of Michael’s automatica 
I am proud to be his ech¢ 
told me that he disapprc 
wives—his wife, Patricia, 
hung on to a job—I disco 
career means to me. Hoyt 
content for me to keep on 
had long white hair and 
Social Security pension. A 
I marry I will probably work 
a temporary stopgap and to| 
tion. I then will resign and 1 
Michael and bear his child 
being a wife and a mother, 

“T’m not ashamed of my 
I'd like to shout it from t 
should feel guilty, I know. | 
feel guilty. But when I’m wi 
elated, ecstatic, light as air, 
were in the center of a whirl 
get out and didn’t want to. 
same with me. He has told m 


could carry through our 
civilized modern fashion with} 
body. As soon as I realized 
loved each other, I told Hoyt| 
I saw too much subterfuge a 
childhood to do anything else 
could take a separate apa 
promised I wouldn’t be hasty 
things out. He even helped r 
apartment. 

“T have met Patricia only o 
believe she will fight a divorce 
say as much for Hoyt. He is 
plans and hopes for the future 
succeed. Michael and IJ are en 
ness. Please tell me how to pe 
band to give me my freedom. 


Hoyt tells his side: 


“It was a shock,” said twen 
Hoyt. His handsome face wi 
pale. “At first I thought Jan \ 


weeks ago, around two A.M. 
asleep in our apartment—incid¢ 


"Darling, you’ve done it! Just like | knew you could! You’ve made as! 





, 19%) 


 be—when Jan came in and 
vn t) lights. “What would you say 
fed ving you?” was her opening 
wasead tired and still half asleep. 
ack as, ‘I'd say, g0 ahead. Kindly 
e lifs as you go. 

an, th S' 
‘yinme this pitch about how my 
tifl)her and how Michael makes 
nai: and alive, and that the two 
 dlined to fulfill each other and 
eatihings. Up to date Michael 
eva solid job; he goes to college 
son paid work with a neighbor- 
_buhis wife has to partially sup- 
ia she has to wholly support 


bt *t take in what had happened 
and were happier than most cou- 
9 jad supposed. I don’t mean 
weperfect. Jan is rather juvenile 
‘,and she ran around too much 
im ant gang of college wheels— 
ys ge in for too many activities— 
ned2 was crowded too. We prac- 
>¢ (irreled. Yet she was announc- 
Jlinaess to throw me over for a 
ad met six months ago, a man 
ly ‘4a wife and a baby. 
a) e of minutes I was so angry I 
ssi, out our whole darned show. 
, djy’t last. Jan claimed she had to 
,s, could ‘think things out.’ By 
e sished her packing—we argued 
fo for hours—it was broad day- 
ul , morning. Jan was in a ter- 
on state by then. I didn’t know 
rth g she might do. She certainly 
shi2 to drive her car. I persuaded 
ne ceded food. I got my car and 
ut) breakfast, and while she ate 
nr¢zh the want ads for apartment 


deround and looked at several 
321 Jan calmed down sufficiently 
th most expensive of the lot. Jan 
bc, material possessions are im- 
) I, but she invariably picks the 
dl) of cost. When I carried in her 
tuled out she didn’t have a dime. 
r | is either Friday or Saturday, 
hi’ but she had already blown in 
clk. Luckily I’d just collected an 
ji thus and could dig up a month’s 
srt the time I figured Jan would 
th eand making sense again inside 
» F 
it me Sunday evening I felt less 
_ Jan’s request I canceled an 
n/yith a client and she and I met 
acis wife, Patricia, at a downtown 
. tricia is a nice, hard-working 
s (ing to juggle a home, a job and 
mold baby, and I feel sorry for 
240 sense in my running down 
ne ill try to hold my comments on 
ni num. But one look and I knew 
‘a’ real wolf. 
or ghly enjoyed our so-called con- 
less she felt sophisticated and 
ie) plained the purpose of the jolly 
‘ovher she had engineered. The 
e/vas that the four of us would 
ieituation created by her and 
n/each some intelligent, mutually 
ylecisions. Maybe Jan expected 
eiind I would bow out gracefully 
tough with prompt offers of two 
Omaybe she just wanted to keep 
‘ling. 


ellontributed an occasional weak, 
i) remark. His main topic con- 
Wauch Jan and he hated to hurt 
njand Patricia’s child. Jan and 
yYnised they would refrain from 
h/her until both of them are gradu- 


i : 
n/t hat meant a two-month respite. 


ojsed Jan I wouldn’t burden her 
O any so she could have the free- 
yacy she considered necessary 
> juld straighten out her mixed-up 
feelings. 
> 'y promise gladly. I fully intended 
the very next day Patricia tele- 
lt my office. I went to Jan’s new 
to tell the truth, I considered it 
nat, too, since she couldn’t have 


oon, I was wide awake. And 


got possession without my paying the rent. 
I arrived just as Jan was serving Michael 
coffee and a plate of delicatessen sandwiches. 
Jan hurriedly explained that Michael had just 
popped in a few minutes so he could bring 
back some borrowed textbooks of hers. Then 
and there, so far as I was concerned, my 
friendly separation with Jan came to an end. 
Michael went—I ordered him off the prem- 
ises—and Jan and I started in on an argument 
that’s been going on ever since. Jan is sick and 
tired of my watching her. I’m tired of it too. 
But I don’t intend to give her a minute of 
peace until she breaks with Michael and I have 
definite proof of the break. 


“Even if I didn’t think she and I would get 
together again—I’m still reasonably confident 
we will—I would refuse to let Michael make 
a hash of her life. I’ve talked to his wife and 
to people at the college. Extracurricular ro- 
mances are a specialty of his. Michael goes 
after a girl and keeps her in an uproar until 
his ego is satisfied. He then repents and Patricia 
forgives him. Patricia has already forgiven 
Michael four or five times. He may talk about 
divorce, but talk is cheap. Michael’s religion 
will keep him out of the divorce courts. 
Moreover, I believe he is quite dependent on 
Patricia and I know he carries snapshots of 
their baby in his wallet. 
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“I’ve tried to give Jan the straight facts on 
Michael, but she won’t listen. When I remind 
Jan that she moved out but Michael is still 
living with his family, she gets furious. She 
seems bound and determined to delude her- 
self. When I tell her that she’s dreaming, 
she replies she wants to keep on dreaming. 

“It just happens that I love Jan. I loved her 
several years before we married. We met back 
in my college days when Jan was sixteen and 
the high-school girl everybody wanted to date. 
Her cute looks and smooth line attracted me, 
but what held me was the fact that under- 
neath she seemed shy and insecure and | felt 
she needed me. 
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141 Derby Ave., New Haven 7, Conn. Rock Island, Que.) 


State 















foundation and bra for 
your new figure beauty. 


’ 


They meet the individual 
need—from feather- 
weight girdle to “pre- 
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‘Jan thinks she is sophisticated and uncon- 
ventional; she isn’t. My parents are extremely 
fond of Jan and they are anything but un- 
conventional. At times Jan is headstrong and 
overly independent, but she is sensitive and in 
inany ways quite innocent. If Jan got herself 
involved in a messy affair with a man of her 
father’s type, a born chaser, she would be 
mixed up for sure. She would lose her con- 
fidence in her own judgment. Jan isn’t in love 
with Michael. She is merely infatuated. That 
means I must have failed somewhere. 

‘Possibly I neglected Jan for my work. But 
she was equally absorbed in her own activities 
and studies. And we were always in need of 


Only 


can make 


Push 
Push 
Push 


Even darns at the push of a button; mir 


blindstitching to sewing on buttons, everything is fully automatic. 


machine that moves the 
side. Takes no skill, 


ing! Costs only a few dollars a week. Free 


RS © 
cy PUSH-BUTTON Nj ECCHI Automatic 


Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp., 


164 West 25th Street, New York City. America’s large 


extra cash. Somehow Jan and I never managed 
to settle down and establish our marriage ona 
stable basis. While I was in the Army and other 
GI wives were griping at the living accommo- 
dations, Jan bounced around from a_ bad 
boardinghouse to a worse one and had a 
wonderful time in the process. She could be 
packed and ready to move to a new town at 
an hour’s notice. In twenty-four hours she had 
a circle of new friends and as likely as not 
had organized a couple of clubs. Jan got 
plenty of practice in moving around as a 
youngster. One time she told me that her 
father and mother had an argument about the 
number of places they had lived in the course 


Neechi Push-Button Ma 





a button... exclusive “hand-look” embroideries roll] out! 
a button... tapered satin stitches form monograms! 


a button... makes perfect buttonholes automatically! 


aculously weaves back and forth. From 
The only 


fabric back and forth while the needle swings side to 
no special training. Does every kind of plain and fancy sew- 


home demonstration. 





st group of Sewing Circles. Nationwide Service, Parts always available, 


of sixteen years. Her father got a pencil and 
listed more than thirty addresses. 

‘‘When I was separated from the Army, I ex- 
pected Jan to quit working. I hoped that 
we would use my GI loan and buy a pleasant 
home in a good neighborhood. But Jan isn’t 
interested in a permanent home or in home- 
making. We’ve invested a fortune eating in 
restaurants. 

“T gave up a teaching career and went into 
selling, which I heartily dislike, because I 
wanted Jan to have the best and we simply 
couldn’t make it on a teacher’s salary. At the 
moment I must be averaging five hundred 
dol'ars a month, but I have nothing in reserve. 


gic 





every stitch here, automatically! 








WHY GAMBLE? Now you can get 
a full size, round bobbin machine 
with the famous Necchi-Elna 


guarantee, for only $59.95 





























































LADIES’ 


Jan fritters away her earnings 
personal stuff. Half the time 
her tuition, which seems fair 
It seems ironic now, but I ur, 
college. In fact, I selected | 
study. In my college days my 
was the problem of juvenile ¢ 
show you what a dope a 
cheered Jan when she and 
up on their project for un 

“Jan is good with children 
children. If we had been Jy 
have a family of our o 
wanted children—I wouldn't 
talking to a marriage counse! 
win Jan back under my own 
like to improve things for us 
you can tell me where and 
went sour.” } 


The marriage counselor } 


“Jan and Hoyt had no | 
Michael wasn’t the basic cause. 
Jan and Hoyt were living in) 
worlds. Jan was devoting . 
thoughts and energies to her | 
and activities. Hoyt was ¢ 
thoughts and energies upon 
had far more in common with} 
had with Michael, whose backs 
bringing were entirely foreign ¢ 

“Neither Jan nor Hoyt had! 
ficient effort to sustain and b} 
terests that had attracted the 
them to marry. Neither seemed 
marriage is a creative process 
partner by sharing of himself 
the spiritual well-being of 
shared a roof and that was abot 
They were just too busy as indi 
team. They had allowed thei 
study and work to become s 
they frequently were unable 
same hours. Their sexual relati 
strong bond between them, hat 
They had drifted so far apart! 
saw more of Hoyt after their se 
she saw of him when they were 
Hoyt was obliged to work ha 
average salesman because the b 
chosen was distasteful to him. 4 
the Army reserve, which tool 
town very often, Jan plunged i) 
college activities. | 

“Jan and Hoyt had no intim¢ 
of each other’s private hopes, 
bitions. Thus Hoyt was unaw4 
he sacrificed a teaching caree 
his earnings ‘for Jan’s sake, he 
in her eyes. And Jan wasn’t aw| 
intensely desired a family and d 
home. Jan knew little about her, 
considerably less about Michael! 
character. 


J pai big surprise, however, ¢ 
discovery of how very little she 
Jan, Jan’s feelings, behavior, m(ji 
saw herself as mature and sophis 
agent. Actually she was imma 
pulsive, as inclined as a six-year 
every wayward whim. 

“Jan was anything but a free a\|! 
firmly identified with the upheay|) 
organized childhood. Her restles}s 
echo of the past, as was her cravi)' 
ment and change, her quick su 
bility. Gregarious by dispositia} 
learned how to earn popularity ¢) 
gers by circulating, smiling to cor t 
joining every club available. As | 
was still a joiner. 

“Since Jan possessed a high ¢f 
appeal, she thought of herself as} 
high degree of femininity. This|} 
case. In her childhood, as she b 
companionship and recognition |! 
her parents went, Jan learned tol 
Aggressiveness is seldom consider } 
trait. 

“Jan was afraid to be a wo 
childhood she had sympathize) 
mother’s humiliations. But she 
observe her mother’s position a 
decide subconsciously that bei 
did not pay. The origin of her v 
like of housework and cookins 
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| 
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.mired Jan too painfully of her 
»f thr femininity, against which 
stile ut acute revolt. 
sein ware of it, Jan envied men. 
), sliwas modeling herself upon 
an-ler father. In the childish 
- reed to me, as I pointed out 
facr loomed always as the 


Michael did not protest when she bade him a 
permanent good-by. Her reconciliation with 
Hoyt wasn’t spoiled by recriminations and 
bitterness. On the contrary, Hoyt proved he 
was a remarkably strong and tenderly under- 
standing husband when he put his mind to it. 
Alerted to Jan’s taste for variety and the 
dramatic, Hoyt took her on a five-day trip. 








HHHHH- HH 


EMERSON SAYS 


The invariable mark of wis- 
dom is to see the miracu- 


. ies lous in the common. 
> 
d ‘e insta- The true test of civilization 
fatr. When is, not the census, nor the 
) Mhael and size of cities, nor the crops, 
, tl thrill of but the kind of man that 
sn, jhe was the country turns out. 
repting her 
rng f feeling Let us approach our friend 
} with an audacious trust in 
brat young the truth of his heart. 
arny-d a There is a time in every 
ith) at ps i man’s education when he 
he Paes arrives at the conviction 
hy _ 4 that envy is ignorance; that 
: Ae ee imitation is suicide; that he 
, — ° must take himself for bet- 
ra ce ter, for worse, as his 
m 
lon. 
ted her va- portion 
tr heart— 
HHH: H-H 

| auired in- 


To Jan’s romantic mind, 
thetrip represented a second 
honeymoon, a_ symbolic 
and definite turning away 
from mistaken concepts. To 
Hoyt’s mind the trip was 
worth every cent he bor- 
rowed to finance it. 

“During the brief holi- 
day he and Jan talked over 
their ambitions and 
dreams, their goals, and re- 
newed their acquaintance 
with each other as man 
and wife. Upon their return, 
at my _ suggestion, they 
tackled and conquered their 
deplorable spending habits. 
They could neither afford 
to maintain two apartments 
nor to operate two auto- 
mobiles. Upon Jan’s grad- 
uation they disposed of her 
car. By then they had 
figured out a systematic 
program of saving. Their 
savings were earmarked 
for the purchase of a 
home and the acquisition 
of a family. 
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EX-LAX HELPS your child toward 
HIS NORMAL REGULARITY 


...gently...overm@ht! 





GIVE EX-LAX AT NIGHT and don’t 
let constipation be a problem. Pleas- 
ant-tasting Ex-LaAx acts gently, 
effectively—won’t disturb his sleep. 





NEXT MORNING, he’ll enjoy the 
closest thing to natural action. No 
embarrassing urgency. No upset 
with gentle-acting Ex-Lax. 


MEDICAL LITERATURE REPORTS PROOF that the laxative ingredient 
in Ex-Lax acts in two important medical ways to relieve constipation. 


1—Unlike some laxatives, Ex-Lax acts in the 


large intestine, not the stomach. Does not 
rob vital nutrition ...does not interfere 











“Jan has courage. When she took a well- 
paid job in the recreation field, she insisted 
that Hoyt resume teaching, even though it 


bi) tointerpret her own feelings, J 
i I with normal functions of your. system. 


2—Ex-Lax continues to help you 












0 low that he was a far weaker meant a lower salary for him. Hoyt has now t . oe 
BAL os : oward your normal regularity— LLL__SS 
yyia poor marital risk for any been teaching for almost two years. A year ealdorn v2 oer. will te cs =) ee 
ago he and Jan bought a home of which they 3 Z y y LAXATIVE 


are vastly proud. Jan isn’t a demon house- Ex-Lax again the next night. 


keeper and never will be. With the aid of a 
highly efficient electric kitchen, where she 
doesn’t feel imprisoned, she has turned into a 
fine cook. So far Jan and Hoyt have no chil- 
dren, but their hopes are high.” 


for. Adis 
2nd Ch, en a 






zentric, low in self-mastery 
. Indeed, my suspicion is 





Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 
condensed from actual records by 


ec)l swiftness. Significantly, DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 


VEWs, SIZES AND PRICES OF VOGUE PATTERNS 
. ON PAGES 78 AND 79 


[sign No. 8966. Suit; 12 to 40, 32 to 42. 75e 

Iign No. 8969. Coat; 12 to 40, 32 to 42. 75c 

(sign No. S-4724. One-piece dress and bolero; 10 to 18, 31 to 38. $1.00 
Isign No. 8968. One-piece dress; 10 to 18, 31 to 38. 75c 
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go for 


Jockey 


BRAND 


Boys will be boys—always on the go. So 
Coopers designed Jockey junior under- 
wear to keep your active youngster go- 
ing in comfort. He’ll learn what Dad 
knows—Jockey briefs never gap, bind, 
twist or pinch. And matching Jockey 
undershirts are tailored longer in back 
to keep in place, shorter in front to 
eliminate bulkiness. Boy! What comfort! 


junior underwear 


® 
made only by Coo froree 


jl 


known the world over by this symbol 4) Cooper's, Incorporated—Kenosha, Wis. Licen reg Canada: 
1; Australia: Sy Jo Knitting Mills; British Isles: Lyle & Scott; New Zealand: L , Wa , Rudkin; 

r; Colombia: Textiles, Ego; Italy it; Denmark: Taco; South Africa 
‘ Ireland: Dublin Shirt & ( any; Mexico: Ri 








J. R. Moodie Company, Limite 
Switzerland: Vollmoeller; France: Ver 
Austria: Josef Huber's Er 





Germany: V os, S.A.; Venezuela: HRH. 








Luxury “‘facial tissue” quality gives Soft-Weve colors double softness 


Youll see such a lovely difference 


Naturally Soft-Weve colors are softer, more luxurious! 

Because Soft-Weve is the finest ‘‘facial-tissue’’ quality— double 
thickness strong .. . double thickness soft . . . with double depth 
of fresh, delicate color. 

Color Soft-Weve is the same luxurious quality 

as Soft-Weve in snowy-white. Gish Weve'is dogpile 


Another fine P ip r product 0) Scott. finest “facial tissue’? quality 


the colors are softer... 


> 





in Soft-Weve @ 
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by NORA 


altis so gay and pretty. This classic 
5))ur-gore skirt with patch pockets. 
'L hree-quarter length or short. Add 
191% yards). Pretty, too, in gray 
51 it scarf. Vogue Design No. E-4. 


Cs 


OF SEWING 


ut Pattern Editor of the Journal 


Vhat shall I make first? Our advice would be a 
nple skirt and blouse. Use your imagination when 
u pick out your fabric. Our skirt is a quilted plaid 
ton, and the blouse, white piqué. Sew a 3” initialed 
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Sewing for junior-high and high-schoolers can be as easy as ABC. Vogue has 
created this new line of printed and perforated patterns especially for this age group. With them, 


T H E youngsters the country over will be making an important part of their wardrobe this year. Sewing 

is an essential part of a girl’s education, for it not only is an economic factor in dressing well, but it 
can be the basis of a career. Knowledge of fabrics, ability to sew and development of imagination 
will be an asset to every girl, whether she decides to be a homemaker or a fashion designer. Some 
of the best-dressed college girls we know make almost all their clothes on a shoestring. 


O’LEARY 








ee 







scattered evenly over the skirt. 





Most high-schoolers like clothes they can vary 
with blouses or sweaters, such as this two- 
piece jumper dress made of washable flan- 
nel. But, think of your figure before choos- 
ing a straight skirt. Vogue Design No. E-2. 


Now vou are ready to make a party dress for 
your school dance. Ours is a black-and-white 
checked silk taffeta with artificial flowers 
Matching 


bolero jacket not shown. Vogue Design No. E-S. 


intended for educational use only, and will be distributed only 


Other views, sizes and prices of Vogue Patterns on page 226. These Vogue Young Fashionables are 


through schools for 25c each. 






A pretty colored corduroy makes a becoming 
and practical jumper dress. Match the color 
for a peasant print blouse and trim with lace 
(we used 2 yards 11%''lace). For summer make 
the jumper in cotton. Vogue Design No. E-3. 





With each garment you make, you will learn 
new details and finishes. This may be your 
first experience with a bound buttonhole and 
with a lining. Dress is simple and basic. Wear 
jacket with other things. Vogue Design No. E-6. 
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Is your skirt 
a social blunder... ? 


When you stand up, does your skirt do 
the same! 


“Clinging vines” in the wardrobe are 
strictly old-fashioned. Smart women 
send their clothes to dry cleaners who 
take the cling out, send them home 
wonderfully lint-free as well. 


And that goes for all fabrics, all 
colors—dark, smooth-soft woolens, 
bright jerseys, miracle synthetics and 
blends. They can all be cleaned with the 
same result: no more “cling,” no more 
lint. . . and no extra charge for the 
miracle. 


There’s a dry cleaner in your neigh- 
borhood who offers this “LINT-FREE 
CLING-FREE’’* Buckeye Clean- 
Charge®+ process . . . visit him, your 
clothes will look like new, behave even 
better. And, take our word, you'll never 
wear a social blunder again! 






DEMAND 


“LINT-FREE CLING-FREE”* 


DRY CLEANING PROCESS 





Buckeye Clean-Charge®} process, with 

its exclusive anti-static agents, has been 

Ents) tested and approved by leading inde- 
4 pendent laboratories. 





The Davies-Young Soap Company 
705 Albany St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


_ Please send me the name of the dry cleaner 
in my area who offers the ‘‘Lint-Free Cling- 
Free”’* Dry Cleaning Process. 


NAME. 


AbpREss 


KK 


City STATE 





My present dry cleaner is: 





THE DAVIES-YOUNG SOAP COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Your cleaner is your clothes’ best friend 


Tt U.S. Pat. No. 2729567; other pa 


* Trademark of the Davies- Young Soap Compar 





any fish takes happily to a squeeze of tangy 
lemon. And for salad, freshly picked green 
beans, cooked, chilled, and dressed with a tart 
oil dressing and a bit of rosemary. 

Anybody who requires dessert can take a 
crisp Rome beauty and slice it, and butter the 
slices with Port Salut, that creamy cheese 
which has just enough ripeness to be perfect. 

On a warm September afternoon, I like to 
go down to the old mill beyond Steve and 
Olive’s house. The old mill is not used any 
more, but the water runs over the spillway and 
acool breath comes from the damp floor and 
the mellow old wheel. I wish someone would 
run it again, for the taste of water-ground meal 
is infinitely superior. We send to Vermont for 
ours, but it would be fun to just go down 
Jeremy Swamp Road and smell that lovely 
powdery smell of ground wheat and corn and 
rye. And then the crisp rye loaf that Jill takes 
from the oven seems to have all of summer in 
every warm, buttery slice. 

Inside the old mill, it is always shadowy and 
quiet, and full of the past. I can see the men 
who used to come, and the sunbonneted 
women. Near here is Bullet Hill, where the 
women made bullets for the Revolution. And 
possibly the old miller leaned in the doorway 
and watched the French ride by, their dazzling 
white uniforms, their plumes and their gay 
odd light voices all so strange and wonderful 
to behold, and to hear. 

I wish I knew who lived in Stillmeadow 
then. Did father and sons go off with Ethan 
Allen? And did they come home for plant- 
ing and harvesting, taking a break in the war? 

Stillmeadow is probably the oldest house 
in the village, so a great many lives have been 
lived out under our steeply slanting roof. 


MEAT BALLS PROVENCAL 


Soak 3 cups soft bread cubes in 24 cup milk. 


Squeeze dry and add to 2 pounds ground 
beef—round or chuck. Add 1 big fat onion, 
finely chopped and sautéed in 2 tablespoons 
shortening or salad oil. Add 2 slightly beaten 
eggs. Season with 2 teaspoons salt, | teaspoon 
monosodium glutamate and !% teaspoon 
pepper. Mix well. Shape into !8 small meat 
balls, about the size of a prune. ‘Tie meat balls 
can be prepared ahead of time. '?lace them 
on trays and cover with aluminuim foil or 
transparent plastic film. Give them a rest 


| in the refrigerator. When gooking time be- 


gins, brown the meat balls in a large skillet, 
using 14 cup shortening or salad oil. Remove 
from the skillet. 

The vegetables, too, can be prepared early 
in the day. Slice 8 medium zucchini, scrubbed 
clean; peel and cut into cubes 2 medium egg- 
plants; seed 4 green peppers ‘and cut into 
strips. Keep the vegetables separate, covered 
and cool. Also peel and slice 10 ripe tomatoes, 
if the grocer man has them plump and red. 
Otherwise, use 7 cups canned tomatoes, un- 
drained. 

The cooking time takes over an hour, so 
plan accordingly. Heat 24 cup additional 
salad oil or shortening in the skillet, a Dutch 
oven or large heavy kettle. Add 4 cloves gar- 
lic, crushed, and 2 large onions, sliced. Cook 
slowly until onion is soft. Flour the eggplant 
and zucchini, separately though. Just a light 
dusting, not a blizzard. Add the eggplant 
and green peppers to the onions and oil. 
Cover pan and cook slowly 30-40 minutes, 
stirring frequently. Add the tomatoes and 
zucchini. Season with 4 teaspoons salt, 1 
teaspoon monosodium glutamate and 1% tea- 
spoon pepper. Cover and cook slowly for 
about 15-20 minutes. Keep stirring often, 
ladies—no sticking is allowed. Add the meat 
balls and cook another 10—15 minutes or un- 
til all vegetables are tender and flavors are 
well blended. There will be plenty for 8 
and still more for “seconds.” 


Cabbage, with fame renowned since the 
days of grandma’s kitchen rocker, needs little 


DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 


Toward the end of September we know we 
must expect the black frost. It is time to get 
the furnace cleaned and be sure the bin is filled 
with coal. For almost always in New England 
we get a “‘spell of cold,” as we say, and then it 


PIERROT 10 COLUMBINE 


By CAREY ORR 


You wanted roses. 

I gave you rue. 

You asked for faithfulness— 
I was not true. 


Now in eternity—faraway word! 
You have found shelter 
Like some small bird. 


Serene and secure 

As we never could be— 
Still—moon or candle light— 
You call to me. 


is balmy again, often as late as mid-November. 

It you sit quietly, you can hear the squirrels 
making a great to-do in the treetops. They are 
so busy now and so important. The first green 
acorns are tucked away and they are ready for 
the walnuts and butternuts. 


HOT SAVORY MEAT BALLS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93 


to describe its contribution to the feast. Dress 
with a mixture of the sweetest cream and tangi- 
est vinegar. Toss it well; even the tiniest shred 
must be well taken care of. 


CABBAGE SALAD 


Slightly beat 4 egg yolks. Assign the whites 
to a meringue for tomorrow's pie, or freeze 
until another day. Place in a saucepan 
16 cup cider vinegar, 14 cup sugar, | tea- 
spoon dry mustard, 1 teaspoon salt and a 
pinch (pinch—not a handful) of red pepper. 
Simmer over low heat, gradually adding the 
egg yolks, until slightly thickened. A wire 
whisk performs like a trooper here. Cool. 
Fold in | cup heavy cream, whipped. This 
is enough for about 3 quarts finely shredded 
cabbage. Add salt and pepper to taste. The 
cabbage can be shredded after the breakfast 
dishes are done or thereabouts. Be sure it is 
shredded fine. Pack well in ice. Drain before 
serving and add the dressing, salt and pepper. 
Bedeck with water cress, sliced radishes, pile 
into a large bow] and just watch it go. 


What better month than September to give 
the corn stick its honored place among our 
favorite breads? ’Tis the month of corn. Fresh 
baked and warm, these corn sticks are remi- 
niscent of the cobs from which they came. 
You want them golden, as isa September sun. 
A secret? Yes, but now it’s out. Well-greased 
and preheated pans will work the wonder. If 
no corn-stick pans lie among your treasures, 
muffin pans will do just nicely. 


CORN STICKS 


Beat 2 eggs with a rotary beater. Add 14 cup 
sugar, 24 cup milk and 14 cup melted butter 
or margarine. Sift 114 cups flour with 24 cup 
corn meal, 3 teaspoons baking powder and 
14 teaspoon salt. Add the liquid to the dry 
ingredients all at once. Do you remember 
when you used to dig a well in your mashed 
potatoes to hold the gravy? Dig a well in 
the dry ingredients, add the liquid and stir 
just enough to mix. No more. Heat well- 
greased iron corn-stick pans (or muffin pans) 
in a hot oven—400° F. Fill the pans three- 




























































The earth is so rich in 4). 
and quinces fall from hea\}y 
bage and squash, broccol 
tomatoes ripen in every ga 
and blue grapes hang thei 
arbors, and if you walk oy 
smells like wine. 

“What is man, that thd 
him?” comes to my mind|!y 
harvest. Let us be thankfully 
which actually we do so lit 

Now is the time for peopl 
the city and decide to by 
country. The real-estate ad 
fully enticing. 

It is a fine thing to takea 
and bring it to happy living 
good thing to know just w 
with the charm! The truly f 
so scarée around these parts 
still little ones tucked down) 

I hope they will be save 
are fine in California, but 
they always have an air of 
opened that large picture 
around that window lamp 
I get in this hilly country? 

Twilight is lovely and 
straight up into the blue du: 
herself right on the hearth, 
cockers like to find a cool 
take heat or leave it. 

As the moon comes up, 
rises, silver and soft. An apy 
McIntosh tree and a night bi 
some sound in the pines. T) 
lighted, and a good book. 

And possibly it isn’t too e 
bowl of popcorn! . 


| 

quarters full. Bake in a hot | 
20-25 minutes. Makes 12-14 
tempting bread is at its bes 
from the oven. However, no 
you bake them at your ¢ 
return them to the oven, sni 
aluminum foil, for a last-mil 
Dessert time. A cheese lov’ 
conversation piece of the m 
face, with the grand-and-glor 
ing as the last course, instead 
petizer. Each guest has his ov 
to do with what he wills. Th 
teamed with autumn’s most su 
icy-cold red grapes, slices of j 
sticks and sliced apples, which 
the last moment. You're suret 
with the mostest when you bri 


CAMEMBERT-CH rE 


Soften three 3-ounce package} 
An hour or so on the kitchen { 
the cheese to behave as brilli 
on his first day at school. 
Camembert cheese which ha 
slightly to remove part of 
please, you’re not peeling a } 
ally add 1% cup light cream 
salt. Blend with a spoon unt 
creamy. Chill well before serv 
dividual bowls and garnish 
chopped walnuts. Serve with 
grapes, sliced pear, melon sti 
apples—or whatever the mark 
You really and truly do love 
add another wedge of Camem 
us do and some of us don’t. 


Now just sit back and relax. 
speed the latest gossip, the mos 
Pour the coffee, hot and black, 
Turn the music up a trifle loud 
an old-time tune may just burst 
fashioned sing to end a perfe 
clock will surely wind its way 2 
derella time. It always does. / 
“We've had a wonderful time” 
a chill September breeze. 








‘tter department stores and fabric 





*eastest to mark —easiest to cut - easiest to use 


VOGUE PATTERN 
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TRY ONE OF THESE SAFE, EASY WAYS! 


NESTLE COLORINSE transforms dull, 
drab hair into glamorous new beauty 
with gleaming color-highlights—silken 
lustre — alluring softness. COLORINSE 
is a “must” after every shampoo! 
Wonderfully simple to use... rinses 
in—shampoos out. 12 beautiful 
shades. 25¢, 50¢. 


NESTLE COLORTINT intensifies your 
natural hair shade with deeper, 
longer-lasting color. OR — it will add 
the wonderful NEW color you've 
always dreamed of. Lanolin-rich 
COLORTINT also cleverly blends tell- 
tale gray, streaked or faded hair to 
rich, youthful beauty. It’s more than 
a rinse, but not a permanent dye. 
10 exciting shades. 29¢, 50¢. 


WV LiP RC Et ee 


Professional applications also available at beauty shops 





CARN MORE! 





Increase your earnings this year by for- 
warding new and renewal subscriptions 
for Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Holiday, Jack and Jill and 


other popular publications. Generous commissions. For details write to 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 


745 independence Square 








litia O(earY 


Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 





don’t let one little blemish 
blot out a whole evening 


SPOTSTIK 


the only medically approved beauty stick. 


You can perform a quick miracle 
...completely cover skin eruptions, 
broken veins, bruises, brown and white 
spots, dark circles. It covers all 

skin flaws and is waterproof, too! 
Available in all shades. 

At finest department 

and drugstores everywhere 


$1.50 





Creator of world famous, medically approved Covermark; new L.O.L. Lotion for troubled 
skins; Finishing Powder, colorless, that will keep your foundation from changing color. 











POLISH YOUR FURNITURE LIKE AN EXp 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 195 


For inkstains, cover mark with a pad of 
tissue saturated with alcohol. Follow this 
with another saturated with ammonia. If 
spot remains, sponge with chlorine laundry 
bleach. Afterward rinse and dry. 

For grease and oil stains, usually yellow- 
ish or light brown, use a pad of facial tissue 
dampened with equal parts of acetone and 
amyl acetate (from the drugstore). Leave 
the poultice in place until dry. Repeat if 
necessary, then finish washing with clear 
water. 


GOOD-GROOMING DO’S 


e Wash dusters and dusting brushes fre- 
quently. Dirty ones will do more harm than 


good, leaving gritty scratches. 


OTHER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICES OF VOGUE PAT 
ON PAGE 223 


Vogue Design No. E-1. “Very Easy to Make” blouse and skirt; Teen ] 
16, 30 to 36; Junior Miss 9 to 17, 30% te 
Misses 10 to 18, 31 to 38. 25e. 
Vogue Design No. E-2. “Very Easy to Make” jerkin and skirt; Teen 
16, 30 to 36; Junior Miss 9 to 17, 30% te 
Misses 10 to 18, 31 to 38. 25c. 
Vogue Design No. E-3. “Very Easy to Make” jumper or one-piece d 
and blouse; Teen 10 to 16, 30 to 36; Ju 
Miss 9 to 17, 30% to 37; Misses 10 to 
31 to 38. 25c. 
Vogue Design No. E-4. “Easy to Make” one-piece dress; Junior Miss 
17, 30% to 37; Misses 10 to 18, 31 to 38. } 
Vogue Design No. E-5. “Easy to Make” one-piece dress and bolero; Ju 
Miss 9 to 17, 30%2 to 37; Misses 10 to 
31 to 38. 25c. a 
Vogue Design No. E-6. “‘Easy to Make”’ one-piece dress and jacket; Ju 
Miss 9 to 17, 30% to 37; Misses 10 to} 
31 to 38. 25c. 
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LADIES! H¢ 


e With wax, two thin layers 
bright give the best prote 
ber, the thinner the coat 
gleam. 

e Wipe up spilled food or dr 
to avoid calamitous stains— 
sets the more harmful results, 

e Lest dark woods fade and 
yellow, shun direct sunshine. A 
ting fine furniture close to radi¢ 
e Guard against setting hot d 
ters on tables, or doing tricky tg 
ery without a tray to catch spi 


If you have difficulty locating 
mentioned, write and we'll te 
those we used. 
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QOURNALITIES 


I collect nothing and have no 
yarticular hobbies,” says JEAN 
, whose story, The Fabu- 

~ lous Success of Riley 
MacNeal, appears 
on page 66, “but I 
like to walk in the 
woods, and hunt for 
wild flowers and 
ial mushrooms.” Jean 
Jean Clark and her husband, 
“Wason Clark, live in West Corn- 
wall, Connecticut, where Jean 
aas taken up her career of writing 
eriously again after (in her own 
yords) having decided that “‘there 
nothing I would rather do.” 


VEAL GILKYSON STUART crowds 
nto one day a total of activity 
which would daunt most of us; 
She’s the mother of three, house- 
wife, editorial reader, feature 
Writer, but still she finishes up the 
\ day as magnificently 
undistressed as when 
she first arrived in 
the office, fresh from 
the Paoli Local. 
“One of the nice 
things about work- 
ing for the Jour- 
NAL,” she says, “‘after years of 
housewifery, is the sparklingly 
esh attitude I have developed 
toward routine. I find myself 
jplunging into jobs (such as 
straightening every bureau 
‘Wdrawer) that I would have fled 
from howling not so long ago.” 
Werhaps it is this enthusiasm 
Which makes Neal’s story of Olga 
land Bud Williams, this month’s 
i low Young America Lives, so 
‘sympathetic to read, so inspiring 
{to think about. 


ee ae ee 


_ Neal Stuart 


_ (EMILIE BABCOcK, who wrote Din- 
_ \ner for Halloween (page 76) and 
_ is the literary mother of Pee Wee, 
is the mother of a 
real-alive Michael 
and two daughters, 
and has an architect 
(spare-time fisher- 
man) for a husband. 
The whole family 
milie Babcock Jives in Southern 
Florida, “where the sailfish come 
big.” Our Discovery Department 
welcomes Emilie as a JOURNAL 
First author. 
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NOW 


Cuiity 


BABY KNITS ! 
Kr 





ON MOST EVERY COUNT 


they go the rest 
one better ! 


e Softer fabric — finer yarns — more 
closely knit. 

e Less shrinkage — garments keep 
shape better — no ironing needed. 

e Longer lasting — more resistant to 
wear and laundering. 


e Skillfully cut and expertly tailored 
— smooth, flat seams. 


e True white—the whitest ofall, by 


Buy Curity BABY KNITS at your favo 
ite infants department or shop—slip-on 
and side-tie Shirts in white — Gowns, 
Kimonos and fitted Knit Crib Sheets in 
pastels, prints and white. 





THE KO EN DALE company 


Kendall Mills Division, Walpole, Mass. Dept. J106 
CHECK ONE 
I'm enclosing 75c [J for one Curity Side-Tie Knit Shirt 
or 50c J for a Curity Slip-on Knit Shirt 
CHECK SIZE(1 3 mo.(—16 mo.(12 mo.[]18 mo. 


Name 
Address 


Citi. State 


Good only in Continental United States or Hawaii. 
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Ordinary dry pressed powder 
“soaks up” moisture from your skin and 
changes color—just as it “soaks up” 
these water drops... and discolors 






New “Stay-Fresh” Angel Face 

won't soak wp moisture and darken. 
Because Angel Face is triple creamed — 
proofed against moisture discoloration! 


Won't streak... 


wont discolor from 


skin moisture because 


POND’S 





iS TRIPLE CREAMED 


Never before—a powder and 
foundation in-one so radiantly fresh 
as all-new Angel Face by Pond’s. 
Hours and hours after you apply it, 
this new triple-creamed Angel Face still 
looks as if you'd just smoothed it on! 


There’s no dry, caked look. No 
darkening or discoloring around the 
“damp” areas of your face. 


In only 5 seconds, all-new Angel Face 
gives you a complete “Stay-Fresh” 
make-up that lasts a whole evening! 
Perfect to carry —because it can’t spill! 


(57 <i 
dee ++ 
7 Be see 
YI 
ue GaN } All-new—the “Date” Case! It’s ae It’s square! 
With mirror, puff, 79¢.* Other lovely Angel Face 


cases...59¢,* $1.* All in 8 new “Stay-Fresh” skin tones! 


*plus tax 
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Readers Writ« 





Do Women Expect 
Too Much? 


Arcadia, California 

Dear Editors: How can a wife let her 
husband know how much pleasure she 
would feel if he ever brought her the 
latest magazine out; a 35c bunch of 
violets; perhaps a pair of hose? 

Do women these days expect too 
much? My husband has an even dis- 
position and a good income, and we 
usually enjoy doing things together. But 
we have one car which goes to business 
and the only social times we have out of 
our home are related to business enter- 
taining. He enjoys golf! 

I’m sure my husband loves our three 
children and me, but they would be 
very surprised if he ever produced a 
surprise package after a business trip— 
or any time. It just never enters his 
head to suggest an evening’s entertain- 
ment for us—on us. 

Am I the only feminine voice on this 
situation? Do other readers have any 


comments? A 
Sincerely, 


AN INTERESTED READER 


Frozen Fabulous Formula 


San Antonio, Texas 

Dear Journal: Never Underestimate 
the Power of a Woman’s Magazine! The 
day the July JoURNAL came out, San 
Antonio was completely out of dextrose. 
You've doubtless heard the same story 
from every state. [Yes. ED.] 

I froze the Fabulous Formula, and 
what a smooth, delicious ice cream it 
makes. I used the proportions you gave, 
added 14 teaspoon each of almond and 
vanilla extract, and beat it to a froth. I 
froze this to a mush, and beat it well 
again. Some people might prefer to pour 
out a glass for breakfast before freezing 
the rest. 

Thank you for giving us a diet so easy 
to prepare, so pleasant to eat, and so 
satisfactory in results. R.B.F. 


p> Not inthe history of reducing diets— 
and Americans have used hundreds of 
them—has any diet swept the country 
like the Fabulous Formula Diet which 
the JOURNAL prepared for its readers in 
co-operation with Dr. Vincent P. Dole, 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, who says that when the 
formula diet is properly used, it is a 
safe reducing diet. The diet, of course, 
is recommended for reducing, not for 
steady use over a long period, and should 
be used under your doctor’s supervision 


for safety. ED. 


Real Homes for Parents 


Lakin, Kansas 

Dear Sirs: People are earning larger 
incomes, have more conveniences and 
more pleasures. Why do they not plan 
ahead for a room for father or mother 
when they are building or buying their 
houses? 

What have elderly people done to de- 
serve institution care? Many such homes 
are fine, in their fashion, but I cannot 
think of any place more lonely. Always to 
be surrounded by people my own age, al- 
ways to retire on time, eat meals on 
schedule and above all keep the rules! I 
hope to die before this happens to me. 

I have heard people say, “I don't 
want to be a burden on my children.” 
Who brought up that idea in the first 
place? Too many children of this day do 
not know the pleasures of a grandparent 
in their home or even next door! 

Sincerely, 
GERTRUDE LININGER 















































Straight From Paris 


in love with a Paris design 
the June JOURNAL, and decidec 
the dress using the same 
dresses were finished at the 


, 
°*The”’ dress. 


week—so here we are: three 
housewives, ten children a: 
all in the latest Paris fashi 
the JOURNAL. 

CATHER 


JO 
IRMGA 
Older Women as Si 


Dear Editors: As dean of 
School of General Studies, I ha 
very interested in the numbei 
women coming back to us 
Very frequently they haye 
important part of their work; 
say, they have educated thei 
and brought up their childr 
are turning about for new 
fulness. I have seen so man 
their late thirties, and ev 
forties, beginning to look at 
professional career. 

One woman who came to 
was forty-one, after twent 
years as a housewife, did ver 
her aptitude test—but I prev. 
admissions officer to admit ni 
bationer. She had married you 
hard for her husband and child 
how could she score well with 
demic education? This won 
had mathematics or a natura 
and she was frightened. Yet 
justified all my expectations 
ing as a housewife, she could 
part-time programs. In time 
her confidence grew and afte 
she got her degree. She has b 
ted into a graduate school of soci 
and in two years—at forty-eig! 
be ready for her first professio 
helping other families make the 
social and emotional adjustmen ; 
she herself, as a wife and moth 
succeeded in doing so splendidly|| 

Another woman, a Canadian W" 
grown sons, at forty-eight found| |S* 
suddenly widowed. Years of he 
with her husband had produced }# 
degree of wealth, but now, she} 
needed to restore order and dired 
her life. She came to us, and ont! 
of a scholastic career terminateg|™ 
years ago, we gave her two years |= 
lege credit. She has been with us)" 
already and has proved to be ont 
most searching minds we have 6" 
tered. After her formal studies ha f 
finished, when she will be in her &)" 
ties, she will return to Canada tf 
for better understanding betwe|” 
two peoples. CONTINUED ON 


yet in on the new idea that’s changing washday for the better! 


Imagine...a detergent that | 
| 









| 
oa 
iO 





shes and bleaches, all by itself! 


cu NY 


ee 





Never before a detergent that gives you whiteness like this! 


2w Oxydol...the only detergent in America that 
‘ontains ne eee ene 


wonderful, color-safe Oxygen Bleach. It washes and bleaches, all by itself. 
] Only new Oxydol gets clothes detergent-clean . . . bleach-white . . . and | 
wn Ble ach! helps remove stains as no other suds can... all in one simple operation. 
Fine for colored washables, too. It’s really color-safe. Why don’t you | 


(Color-safe Oxygen Bleach) : 
head for this new washday experience real soon! © 1956 THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co 































A new kind 
of deodorant 


ban rolls Sia 









easier to apply than sprays!* —¢ 








BAN is a new lotion form of deodorant that 
actually rolls on more effective protection... 
with a little revolving ball in the top of the 
bottle. This waste-proof, drip-proof applicator 
automatically spreads on just enough of BAN'’s 
pleasing lotion to check perspiration... stop 
odor fora full 24 hours. BAN is safe for normal 


skin . . . won't damage clothing. Get BAN 
_ _ today—wherever fine toiletries are sold —98¢. 
> * lr | 


a recent survey against the leading cream | 
> and spray deodorants, 7 out of 10 prefer BAN. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT 
OF BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS 
OF BUFFERIN AND IPANA 













More effective than creams, —y 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


We have a program like this for adults 
whose minds have continued to grow 
and we permit them to enroll even with- 
out the formal years of learning. These 
older women come to us literate and in- 
telligent persons, but frequently without 
formal education. Almost all of them 
know what they want to be: schoolteach- 
ers, social workers, research workers in 
the sciences, specialists in languages and 
area studies, even physicians. It is im- 
portant to observe that at age forty— 
when so many of these women have al- 
ready completed their job of raising their 
children—life expectancy is thirty-six 
years! 

The whole theory of collegiate educa- 
tion for our youth in America is based 
upon the fact that in colleges young peo- 
ple are helped to mature socially and 
emotionally, and are also given a broad 
basis of general humanistic education. I 
find in the case of our older people that 
the first is obviously not necessary. The 
second has already in large part been 
acquired as the result of their outside 
activities. 

In consequence, there is a necessity in 
a school like the School of General Stud- 
ies to shorten the collegiate educational 
round and not fix it arbitrarily as we do 
now on the basis of four years of resi- 
dence and 124 points. I want to make it 
possible for these older people, and more 
particularly the women, to move as rap- 
idly as possible into those goals of grad- 
uate and professional education and that 
sphere of greater usefulness—to advanced 
training which our civilization, notably 
here in America, requires. 

Yours sincerely, 
LOUIS M. HACKER 


Dean of School of General Studies 
Columbia University 


Next Question, Please! 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

Dear Journal: 1 wish you would settle 

a long-time family argument for me. 

Who do you think gossips most—men or 
women? Very truly, 


p In our own private poll, we inter- 
viewed six men, six women. The vote 
was evenly divided. Anyone unbiased 
‘who'd like to speak up? ED. 


Where’s Your Old Bathtub? 


Van Buren, Indiana 

Dear Mr. Pratt: Your paragraph 
about a small pool with water lilies (June 
JOURNAL) has changed a sad and forlorn 
corner back of our porch into an en- 
chanting spot! 

You suggested using a washtub, but 
since I had an old-fashioned bathtub, 
why not use that? So—we buried it to 
the top and put flagstone around it and 
sunk a water lily and some cattails in the 
tub. Also put small plants of all sorts and 
petunias around the pool and then 
added some goldfish. As a final touch 
I've placed a pair of flamingos (cast 
aluminum, of course) at the edge of the 
pool. 

Since the rain Sunday, everything is 
really growing and filling in the spaces 
between the river rocks. Everyone uses 
my back door, and it’s such a nice sur- 
prise to see this spot that we’ve created, 
thanks to your article. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. F. E. STUBER 


Made to Sell 
and Not to Use? 


Phoenix, Arizona 

Dear Editors: Is everyone as sick and 
tired of buying toys—any price range— 
and having them come apart, a wheel 
drop off, the motor stop running, the 
handle break, the arm of the doll drop 
off? I could go on forever. 

Isn't there some brand of toy that will 
last? My children aren’t breaking their 
toys from excessively hard use—and 
they cry and expect me to fix them when 
they are broken. 

In the interest of a happy home, do 
you have any suggestions? 

Desperately, 
MRS. DONALD M. BUTLER 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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CUSHIONED 


a 
JOHNSON, STEPHENS & SHINKLE SHOE COZ 


Manufacturers of Fashion Plate and Copy Ca 


a ()Iga 


CORSETRY 


FRENCH SECRET GIRDL| 


Dips and skips your waist, leaves it 
free and easy yet slims hips unbelie 
with satin sheath panels. Nylon pow 
net, panty 12.50 girdle 10.95 bra 


For nearest store and free 1956 booklet Oley 
tells you how to beautify your figure write © 
Dept. J106, 2202 Beverly, Los Angeles 57. P 





EN }DE-A-BED sofa with an attractively tufted backline. Shown here in 
etic. Also available in cork brown, turquoise, gold dust or pink ice. Full 
9)). Apartment size, $269.50. 





A-BED sofa, box-pleated as shown or with shirred flounce. Here 
inguje textured linen. Also toast, red, evergreen, brown-and-white, black- 
whit Full size from $299.50, depending on choice of fabric. 


Mark R 1J.S. Patent Office, Copr. 1956, by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicago, Tl. 





How you can “design your own” 


© sofa 


Simmons’ new service! You pick and choose the features, 
have your Hide-A-Bed sofa just as you wish! 


Now you can select the style, the 
fabric and all the special features you 
want for your Hide-A-Bed sofa. Sim- 
mons combines them according to 
“your design,” practically custom- 
builds it for you! 

What’s more, you may find your ideal 
Hide-A-Bed sofa among the many 


ready-mades .. . 18 lovely new ones! 


Literally hundreds of fabrics. 
Hand-screened prints, nylons, tweeds, 
metallics. 17 all-new colors! Every 
smart style from Early American to 
modern. Such decorator details as 
winged backs, box-pleated skirts. 
Many sizes—Ifull, apartment, loveseat 


and extra-wide sofas. 


REMEMBER—Simmons makes more sofa beds than anyone else . . 


All Simmons’ famous comforts: 
e Deeper cushions—foam rubber or 


famous Beautyrest* construction. 


¢ Lower seating height—*“just right” 


for everyone's comfort. 
¢ New back design—pitched so you 
lean back with wonderful ease. 


®@ Fasy-opening mechanism —con- 


verts to a comfortable bed in seconds. 


e@ Simmons mattress —a full-length. 
full-width Deepsleep*, luxuriously 
thick. Or the famous beautyrest mat- 
tress, just $20 more! 


e All-steel [rame—makes your Hide- 
A-Bed sofa last a lifetime. 


.and gives 


you the most for your money. Easy payment plans can usually be arranged. 





sofa, gracefully curved along the front. Shown in tex- 


tured beige. Also available in turquoise. Jamaica green, Chianti red, gold dust or 
nutria. Full size, $369.50. Apartment size, $359.50. 

















It takes two. 
to marry 








GOWN AN 





And two to give you an alluring, 
blemish-free skin—Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment! 


Want to win and hold a man? Of course you do! Then make sure 
you have the two things that assure you the allurement of a soft, 
smooth, naturally radiant skin. 


First—Cuticura Soap. Many skin specialists say it takes a super- 
fatted soap to help preserve the natural moisture and normal, 
healthy acidity of the skin. And Cuticura Soap—alone of all lead- 
ing soaps—is superfatted and mildly medicated to help you retain 
and maintain the clean, clear, fresh, baby-soft skin men love. 


Next—Cuticura Ointment. This emollient does more than help 
clear up externally caused pimples. Along with modern, scientific 
medication it contains effective softening elements—goes after 
blackheads, flaky dryness, oily shine—softens as it helps heal. 


Thrilling results often in seven days. Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment work in record time. In a few days your skin feels like silk, 
begins to look glowing! 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are so remarkably helpful they’re used by 
hundreds of doctors—certain leading hospitals—millions of women. 


Try sensational new Cuticura Shampoo. Combines the Sy 
A\ 


best features of soap and soapless shampoos. 
Leaves hair silky, gleaming, completely man- 
ageable. Now in plastic squeeze bottle. At 
leading drug counters everywhere. 


VEIL BY JAY THORPE, COMPLEXION BY CUTICURA. 
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On a Thirtieth Birthday 


Petersburg, Virginia 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I'm so darned 
pleased with the enclosed letter from. my 
mother to me that I feel I must share 
it with you. It came on my birthday. 
Isn't it a wonderful letter? 
Sincerely, 


L. B. BJOSTAD, JR. 
Captain, U. S. Army 


My dear son: And so you are thirty! I 
remember, as though it were yesterday, 
my thirtieth birthday and how I hated 
it. I felt once I was thirty (irrevocably 
thirty) my youth was gone—perhaps 
forever. 

And now I have a son who, in his turn, 
is thirty. And so, I guess, my youth is 
gone. 

But I have learned there are com- 
pensations: dear, quiet, peaceful, de- 
licious compensations. I wouldn’t trade 
my nice, satisfying, comforting middle 
age for all the youth of my precious 
grandchildren. 

I like being fifty plus; I like to look 
at my two tall sons and my two beau- 
tiful daughters. I love my husband 
much more than I did at thirty; I 
love my rocking chair, my home, my 
status as a grandmother. I am filled with 
gratefulness and thanksgiving for the 
goodness of my life. And so, my son, it 
will be for you. 

Thirty is a distasteful birthday be- 
cause it is a middling one. You can never 
recall youth, but believe me, the forward 
years are by far the best. 

Bless you, my dear, and may the dear 
God love, guide and protect you during 
all the years to come. 

Love, 
MOM 


Young Poet 


Kansas City, Missouri 
In our mailbag: 


C-A-T 
The slinky feeling of 
Bones under fur 
The cuddly warm softness 
And oft trembling purr. 
The tail’s nervous twitching 
When disturbed 
The puzzled glances 
When perturbed. 


The rhythm of 
An exotic walk 

The expressive eyes 
That almost talk. 

The lazy plush softness 
When asleep 

The gathered muscles 
Before the leap. 





Susan and friend. 


The mysterious prowling 
In the still of the night 
The eerie screeches 
When in a fight. 
The yellow eyes that 
Send terror stark 
Down your spine 
When seen in the dark. 


The dainty chewing 
Of their food 
The playful batting 
When in the mood. 
All of these things, 
To say the least 
Spell ‘‘cat’’ to me 
The noble beast. 
SUSAN MURPHY 
Age 13 
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AT NIGHT... take NEXT MOF) 
Ex-LAx and don’t let enjoy the d 
constipation be a prob- to natural 
lem. Sleep undisturbed. upset. No djjm 





SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH PROVES T 
1— Unlike some laxatives, Ex-Lax|s 
large intestine, not the stomach. D}y 
vital nutrition. 2—Ex-Lax contin||{ 
you — seldom, if ever, is it needed| 7 


ENJOY the closest thing to natut/: 
overnight... get Ex-LAx. 


rT 
15¢, 35¢, and 75¢ economy f 


EX-LAX( 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE) 


MORE FAMILIES USE EX-LAX THAN ANY OT 


b 
NO TRICK 
to Brushing A 

Every Meal 


All you need is a TOTE- 
BRUSH in your purse, 
desk or overnight bag. 
Full-size toothbrush folds 
away into compact “ciga- 
rette-pack”’ size Styrene 
case. Case protects brush 
against germ infection. 
Carry it wherever you go. 
Ideal for travel. Keep one 
in bathroom, too. Choice of 
assorted colors to harmo- 
nize with bathroom color 
scheme. At drug, dept. 
stores, beauty shops and 
luggage shops everywhere. 


ag 


Purse-size 
fold-away toothbr} 
NYT SMD oC Co 


TOTE-BRUSH, INC., CHICAGO 14, | Ne 
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-, 1956 


‘The love story of a 
teen-age boy and an 
understanding woman 


Deborah Kerr, beautiful star 
of the sensational stage hit 

that ran 91 weeks on Broadway, ~~ 
now recreates on the screen pe 
the role that she made famous 






“Years from now,”’ 
Laura was saying 
softly, ‘‘when you talk 
about this—and you 


will— be kind...”’ 


Tea and Sympathy 


starring 


Deborah Kerr- John Kerr 


with Leif Erickson - Edward Andrews 


based on the play by 


een play by RODert Anderson: Robert Anderson ° directed by Vincente Minnelli * produceany Pandro S. Berman 


An M-G-M picture 
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Ivory-mild for SAFETY! 

| Granulated for SPEED! 

99 44/100% | For Dishes...Fine Washables...Baby Things 
PURE® 5 Semen 





Today—when so many nice things are washed by machine— 





more and more women confidently choose the same safe soap they use 


for hand washables... wonderful Ivory Snow! Baby clothes and diapers come 01 





so soft, so safe... free from irritating deposits. It guards lovely colors, too... 
gives special care to all your nice washables. The Safest Possible Soap, it’s | 


the only soap both Ivory-safe and granulated for efficiency! 
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WHY 


AND WHAT 


SHOULD 
WIOHNNY 
READ? 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


ADHHIA MUSEUM OF ART 






LE TOURNANT DE LA ROUTE. 
Original lithograph by 


Size 16” x 21°%’’. Vlaminck was one of 
the leaders of the ““Fauve” 
(wild beasts) group of painters. 


Executive Editor: Mary Bass, Special Projects Editor: Laura Lou Brookman 


Maurice de Vlaminck (French School, 1876—). 


ew articles of mine have awakened so 
large a response as the one, Why Make 
it Marder for Johnny to Read? 

That article, largely confined to methods 
of teaching reading, with emphasis upon the 
departure from the phonic processes in use 
for thousands of years in all languages that 
have an alphabet, with the consequent limi- 
tation on vocabulary, aroused a considera- 
ble controversy (though it received a con- 
firmative response of more than five to one). 
Readers who wrote to express either agree- 
ment or dissent included both parents and 
teachers. Their letters revealed them to be, 
with few exceptions, people who had given 
a great deal of thought to the problems 
involved in the evolution of primary educa- 
tion in reading. 

Many, especially the teachers who wrote, 
threw new light on the question out of their 
own experiences. A recurrent request was, 
“Please write more on this subject.” 

Meanwhile, my own interest had been 
aroused to think further on the subject of 
the American child’s primary accomplish- 
ment, basic to all education, the capacity to 
learn from written words. 

The problem involves many questions be- 
sides the one of how Johnny can best learn 
to read writings. What is the purpose in 
teaching a child to read? Is it only to develop 
what the professional educators now call a 
“functional skill,” and which seems to mean 
a skill necessary to a person’s functioning as 
an employable person or a literate citizen, or 
one able to continue his education for the 
sake of the more efficient performing “‘func- 
tions’’? If this be so, it is possible that in the 
universal push to abolish illiteracy we may 
create the phenomenon of literates illiterate 
in every higher sense. Perhaps the educators 
will enlighten me on the meaning of the ad- 
jective ‘functional’? modifying “‘skill,” for 
such works of theirs as I have read have not 
made it clear to me. 

At any rate, our forefathers, engaged in 
educating the young, wrote and talked in a 
language understandable to all, not in bu- 
reaucratic ““expertese”’ that increasingly walls 
off the educational profession from every- 
body except graduates of teachers’ colleges. 
Earlier educators made their purposes clear 
in the yellowing pages of old textbooks, the 
“‘readers”’ that are hard to find today except 
in well-stocked public or university libraries, 
from which they are seldom withdrawn. 

As I write I am flanked on one side by 
such old books, made available to me by 
courtesy of the splendid library of Dart- 
mouth College. And on the other side are 
piled readers in use in our schools today. 

The old “‘readers”’ were numerous. Differ- 
ent ones were used in various regions of our 
country. Because of the restrictions of space, 
I am confining myself, for purposes of illus- 
tration in discussing the old ones, to the 
McGuffey Readers, from the second grade 
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onward, as used in most of the schools of 
the Middle West and South during the later 
nineteenth century, until the dawn of “‘mod- 
ern” education. 

William McGuffey, president of two Ohio 
colleges and ultimately professor of moral 
philosophy at the University of Virginia, 
probably never heard the phrase ‘‘func- 
tional skill.”” But he had a clear conception, 
shared by the editors of other contemporary 
readers here and abroad, of what children 
should learn by reading. 

It went far beyond training the child to 
distinguish words “‘in meaningful context,” 
necessary, of course, to reading anything 
from a business letter to verbalized trash. 

The McGuffey Readers, from the time 
that children knew their letters and could 
visually recognize a few hundred simple 
words they had long known by ear, purpose- 
fully concentrated on introducing children 
to the finest literature in existence, at levels 
they could understand. The readers commu- 
nicated to them, via such literature, the 
highest thoughts, ethical principles and 
moral precepts. Such literature was used to 
familiarize students with history, geography, 
philosophical concepts, the wonders of na- 
ture and of human experience, and the lives 
of great men. Children were exercised in 
reading such literature aloud, with proper 
diction and with such emphasis on the right 
words that the meaning of every passage 
and the child’s comprehension of it were re- 
vealed by the way in which he read it. 

Now, fine literature, even such as is con- 
sciously written for children, cannot be cre- 
ated out of a meager vocabulary, much of it 
proper names (Mary, Jack) or names of 
common objects (chair, train, dish), espe- 
cially if the author has to produce lessons in 
which each new word must be repeated ten 
times, and words learned in a previous les- 
son, five. A new reading series (in the teach- 
ers’ edition that the children do not know) 
boasts that this has been done. But discrim- 
inating writers are usually quite unable to 
play this sort of game, so the modern read- 
ers are not written by writers, but by tailors 
of words to suit the methodology and keep 
the reading matter within the range of the 
average child’s vocabulary as determined by 
“experts” —expert, be it said, on the basis of 
tests of their own methods. 

The old readers assumed that a child could 
comprehend at a quite early age a very large 
number of words, if they appeared in a men- 
tally and imaginatively stimulating context. 
Neither editors nor teachers wrote texts 
above the second or third grade or employed 
anyone else to write them. The readers are 
“eclectic,” and so described. They are selec- 
tions from literature, great either by the test 
of having survived decades, scores or hun- 
dreds of years, or by the higher critical stand- 
ards of the day. A school child, brought up 
on the CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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PIER ANGELL, co-starring , VIVIAN BLAINE, co-starring in CYD CHARISSE, co-starring in JEANNE CRAIN, co-starring 


DORIS DAY, c 


i 
in M-G-M’'s “Public Pigeon Number One”’ M-G-M’s “Silk Stockings” in M-G-M’s “‘Julie”’—An An 
“Somebody Up There Likes Me” An RKO-Radio Picture “The Fastest Gun Alive” for M-GeM! 
Color by Technicolor. : 
e * 
Name your favorite-and you may 
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-Lustre-Creme*35,0C 


Mo skill jeguired | Nothing Co buy! No gingles (No sotdonces Co com 
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ELEANOR PARKE 
in M-G- 
“The Paint 
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ANN MILLER, co-starring in SHEREE NORTH, starring in MAUREEN O’HARA, starring in DEBRA PAGET, co-starring in Cecil 
M-G-M’s ‘The Opposite Sex” “The Best Things In Life Are Free” “The World and Little Willie” B. DeMille’s Production of “The Ten 

In CinemaScope and Metrocolor. A 20th Century-Fox Production. A Universal-International Picture Commandments”. A Paramount Picture in 
In CinemaScope. Color by DeLuxe. In Eastman Color. VistaVision. Color by Technicolor. 
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JANE POWELL, starring in DEBBIE REYNOLDS, starring GINGER ROGERS, starring in JANE RUSSELL, starring in ELIZABETH TAYLOR § 
“The Girl Most Likely” in “Tammy” “The First Traveling Saleslady’’—An “The Revolt of Mamie Stover” M-G-M's “Raintr® 
An RKO-Radio Picture A Universal-International Picture. RKO-Radio Picture. Print by Technicolor A 20th Century-Fox Production Filmed in M-G-M Came ) 

Print by Technicolor Print by Technicolor in CinemaScope. in CinemaScope. Color by DeLuxe. 


*What are the ANNUAL FAME 


The FAME POLL was originated 25 years ago bi} 
Publishing Company, a leading publisher 0 
and magazines relating to the motion picture 


Each year, FAME magazine conducts a pol) 
atre owners and managers from coast-to-co 
mine the top Hollywood box office stars. 


Last year Grace Kelly was Top Screen A} 
Year in the Fame Poll. Who will get the hon 


NATALIE WOOD, co-starring in DANA WYNTER, starring in If your favorite is a star . s ae a sr iy hose name yom | 
“A Cry in The Night”. A Jaguar “The Sixth of June” not pictured, send in her name orm on the next page? If so, you may 

Production presented by Warner Bros A 20th Century - Fox Production. on entry form. details on opposite page. 

In CinemaScope. Color by DeLuxe. 
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GRACE KELLY, co-starring in 
“High Society''—A Sol C. Siegel 
Production. An M-G-M Release in 
VistaVision. Color by Technicolor. 


ae at Big Cash Prize 


Hf 


RHONDA FLEMING, co-starring in 
HAL WALLIS’ “Gunfight At The 
0.K. Corral’. A Paramount Picture in 
VistaVision. Color by Technicolor. 


ER) co-starring in 
\ fro Eternity” 
‘0-R/o Picture. 


: | you do to enter: Study the faces of the 
treme Girls pictured here. Decide which 


hese stars (or another of your own choice) 
Wd like to see win the Twenty-Fifth Annual 


. 
PEO OX 


DLL* 
er name on the entry form at lower right. 











tress you would like to see 
t}Annual FAME Poll as the 
smactress of the Year.” Simply 
as name, and your name and 
a je Sweepstakes Entry Blank 
evight hand corner. Nothing 
njhing to pay for... and you 
hifirst prize of $20,000 — or 
nimy other cash prizes. 


your entry on a postcard, or use a plain 
piece of paper—mailing each entry form 
separately. ) 


Each of the stars shown here uses 
Lustre-Creme, Hollywood’s favorite sham- 
poo. And there’s a good reason why 4 
out of 5 top Hollywood movie stars prefer 
it. Because Lustre-Creme never dries— 
it beautifies. It’s blessed with lanolin — 
always leaves your hair star-bright, satin- 
soft, a joy to manage. Use it once—and 
Hollywood’s favorite Lustre-Creme Sham- 
poo will be your favorite, too! 


@many entries as you want— 
@ferent entry blank every 
‘pr extra entry blanks wher- 
by Lustre-Creme, or send in 


(} 


allywood’s Favorite 
‘tre-Creme Shampoo 
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| Shea late. Gone 


SHAMPOO 
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Cream 
or Lotion 
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DEBORAH KERR, co-starring in 
M-G-M’s “Tea and Sympathy” 
In CinemaScope and Metrocolor 





VIRGINIA MAYO, co-starring in 
“Buffalo Grass’’. A Jaguar Production. 
Presented by Warner Bros. 
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in the 


vie Star Sweepstakes! 


FIRST PRIZE.......*20,000 


SECOND PRIZE......... 5,000 
5 THIRD PRIZES OF ..... 1,000 each 
500 FOURTH PRIZES OF .....10 each 


Here’s all you do:— 


1. PRINT on the entry form (or on plain paper or postcard) your 
name and address plus name of movie star whom you would like to 
see named “Top Screen Actress of the Year” in the 25th Annual 
FAME Poll. 


2. MAIL YOUR ENTRY TO: Lustre-Creme Sweepstakes, PO. Box 9, 
New York 46, N. Y. 


3. SEND AS MANY ENTRIES AS YOU WANT—but mail each one sep- 
arately. 


4, ENTRIES MUST BE POSTMARKED on or before November 10, 1956, 
and received not later than November 17, 1956. 


lf your entry carries the name of the star who is designated 
“Top Screen Actress of the Year” by FAME Magazine, your entry 
will be eligible for the Sweepstakes Drawing. 


All prize-winners will be selected by blindfold drawing by 
executives of Advertising Distributors of America. Only one prize 
to a winner. Judges’ decisions final. 


Top winner will be announced on Colgate-Palmolive TV Pro- 
gram, “Strike It Rich,” December 14. (See local TV listings for 
time and station.) 


This sweepstakes is open to all residents of the continental United 
States, Hawaii and Alaska, except employees and their immediate 
families of Colgate-Palmolive Co., its advertising agencies and the 
Quigley Publishing Co. Void in the State of New Jersey. Subject to 
all other Federal and State regulations. 


(Note: If FAME’s “Top Screen Actress of the Year” is named hy 
fewer persons than there are prizes, all entries will be eligible ‘o 
participate in the Lustre-Creme Sweepstakes.) 
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USE THIS HANDY ENTRY FORM 
(Additional forms at your Lustre-Creme dealer.) 
LUSTRE-CREME $35,000 MOVIE-STAR SWEEPSTAKES — 
Mail to: LUSTRE-CREME SWEEPSTAKES J 
P.O. Box 9, New York 46, N.Y. 
I would like to see Movie Star 


(print in star’s name clearly) 
named as the “Top Screen Actress of the Year” in the 25th 
Annual FAME Poll. 


My Name 
AGTCSS 23 = 


City PO. Zone State 
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shoe 

that 

understands 
children 


. .. understands that the floor’s no longer near, and the other 
side of the room, worlds away. Knows it takes a little reaching up 
and a lot of tumbling down, before stand-up-and-stay-up-and-step 
really works! Knows that baby feet differ as much as baby faces. . 
and that ‘‘beginner’’ shoes must come in many sizes, many widths. 
Knows, too, that in the first walking years shoes must fit especially well 
- must offer especially firm-but-gentle support. 
The Stride Rite shoe knows this, 
does this .. . and millions of mothers 
know that it does! 





Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
McGuffey Readers, was expected, at the end 
of the second grade, to command a reading 
(and spelling) vocabulary of at least 2000 
words, while a child taught by the reading 
methods and matter of a modern series in 
wide use is confined to a vocabulary. of 875. 

Inspection reveals that the form and con- 
tent of the old readers were far better, by lit- 
erary standards, than those of today, and the 
rate of reading progress much faster. A 
fourth-grade child, at the average age of ten, 
was reading in simplified form, in the Mc- 
Guffey Readers, some of the great stories of 
the Bible, closely resembling the original 
text, and in the fifth grade unmodified ex- 
cerpts from the King James version and from 
the original and unsimplified writings of 
Washington Irving, Hawthorne, Samuel 
Johnson, Daniel Webster, Rousseau, Jeffer- 
son and Oliver Goldsmith; poems by Bryant, 
Whittier and Byron; passages from Shake- 


“speare, and from other writers esteemed 


throughout Western civilization at the time. 

A twelve-year-old, in the Sixth McGuffey 
Reader, had a fare which—and I say it ad- 
visedly—would be beyond the vocabulary or 
comprehension of some American college 
students today. It not only included passages 
from Dickens, Scott, Irving, Bulwer-Lytton 
and Schiller, but from the speeches and writ- 
ings of statesmen—Disraeli, Fox, Pitt, Wal- 
pole, Patrick Henry, Webster, Addison, 
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what makes any child want to 
only information or a banal sto} 
miliar things and types, but his a 
it ever comes, to the brilliance, 
imagery, metaphor, rhythm, 
freshness and originality of thou 
pression, commanded by great 
prose and poetry. 


Sipe writing exists at man 

comprehension. Nothing is si 

some of the lyrics of Shakespear 
description of winter beginning “ | 
hang by the wall,’ mostly writte 
syllabic nouns and verbs, in sin 

cd-cd verse, contains only one 

known, orallyat least, to most eigh 
But there is all the difference in} 
between this lyric, or Under the | 
Tree, or ‘“Where the bee sucks, the 
and what a textbook hack or ; 
could compose of the same wo 
lyrics are haunting, evocative, n 
beautiful. 

And children, even not very § 
dren, have an extraordinarily ser 
thetic sense. The worst thing one 
them is to blunt it by banal reg 
British novelist, Arnold Bennett, 
in one of his diaries that a wri 
never read poor or mediocre literg 

ey 
ther should anyone else, especial 
whose taste is formed very early, | 


Blackstone, Chat- Child) 
hant—and the great have a) 
English and Amer- moral at 
ican poets. The sense thal 
twelve-year-old NATIONAL very fain! 
American child BIBLE “Now, b 
was introduced, via WEEK boy” pred 
Pope’s translation, stimulate) 
to Homer; to the “For wisdom Is amples 0} 
greatGermanpoet, Rerrerenan pres ie tia virtues. 
Herder; to Mil- Se ae ae readersea 
ton, Southey, The Bible is a source of wisdom. setabout 
Leigh Hunt and The week of October 15-21 is an influence 
Poe, along with annual reminder to reread its en- by what 
more Shakespeare, during truths. beforethe 
the Bible, and pop- I have ni 
ular and narrative ee the word 
poets. The works NATIONAL COMMITTEE any mode 
he read contained (and sus 
many internal lit- it is falliy 
erary or historical the langu 


allusions that had, at the outset, to be 
explained—references to Socrates, Plato 
and other Greek philosophers. As for 
vocabulary, any twelve-year-old who could 
read with comprehension McGuffey’s Sixth 
Reader could read, I should think, anything 
in the English language; and since he was 
tested by having to answer questions re- 
garding content, and make précis, he had 
to know the meaning of what he had read. 


In contrast, the Fourth Reader in the mod- 
ern series I am also reviewing (and it is one 
of the best) contains only five pieces by au- 
thors of established literary reputation— 
Chaucer, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Sterling 
North, Carl Sandburg and Ernest Thompson 
Seton—along with two Bible stories, but 
not as they appear in the Bible, with its 
grand imagery and noble prose, but retold in 
the most pedestrian language; plus four fairy 
stories. There is no example of the essay. The 
Fifth Grade Reader in this modern series in- 
troduces the child to no famous writers what- 
soever except as (in the manual for teachers) 
it suggests supplementary library books. Ex- 
cept for a story by Liam O'Flaherty, How- 
ard Pyle’s Tom and the Treasure Chest, and 
John Ruskin’s The King of the Golden 
River, the Sixth Reader contains nothing 
that can be classified as literature. 

Most school children in my generation 
read Ruskin’s The King of the Golden River, 
but we did not read it at twelve. We read 
fairy stories, to which it belongs, when we 
were seven, eight, nine or ten at the latest, 
when we were reading Alice in Wonderland, 
The Water Babies, and contemporary stories 
for small children. At twelve, in upstate New 
York village schools, we were beginning to 
read passages from the great English classics, 
as written for adults. 

A question is not only ““Can Johnny read?” 
but ““What makes him want to read?’ And 





one frequently encounters sin and § 
in the stories of the old ones, ¢ 
anger, hatred, greed, gluttony, inten) 
cruelty, wrath, sloth, disloyalty, hj 
dishonesty, untruthfulness—the 
sins. 

Yet the emphasis in the old read 
on sin but on virtues : courage, hone} 
ity, truthfulness, purity, industry] 
kindness, justice, patriotism, family 
and fidelity. 

The editors of the old readers st 
school children, whether by story, |@ 
poetry, the examples of great and il/ft 
men of refined and elevated charac 
Henry V, Shakespeare’s noble and }}s 
king, prays that he act as the instru 
God. Here, in the conversation |}¥ 
Cassio and Iago, from Othello, C:j0 
veighs against drunkenness. Her(L 
Chatham, in the British Parliament 1 
his courageous and unpopular a4 7 
removal of British troops from the Alf 
colonies, and Patrick Henry before 
ginia Convention, setting forth the c¢{i 
of the colonists and their experien¢|| 
the British government, draws the log}! 
regrettable conclusion: ‘Gentlemen |} 
peace, peace, but there is no peace... |S 
so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be pu 
at the price of chains and slavery?” | 
child reader thus learns that there w 
in the war for American independen 
black or white generalities, and thai 
just and thoughtful Britons underst 
American cause, when many Ani 
were fainthearted. 

Here Jefferson reveals his chivalr 
derstanding and admiration for the ¢ 
Indian chieftain, Logan; here, in 
from Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, the Swiss 
taineer fighter for liberty defies the |) 
tyrant, accepting his challenge to pul 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
row through an apple on the head of his 
cherished son, while the boy stands proud 
and confident in his father. 

Courage is the ever-recurrent theme, cour- 
age in behalf of liberty and justice. 

To what ignominy in these crumbling pages 
are liars, cheats, cringers and hypocrites’ex- 
posed! With what tenderness are deeds cf 
compassion related! With what contempt 
are ingratitude and infidelity castigated! 
With what ardor are examples of generosity 
and loyalty presented—by writers who could 
make words strengthen the spine, soften the 
heart, awaken delighted laughter, evoke pen- 
itent tears, sting into action, restrain from 
wrath, shame out of selfishness, soothe from 
grief. 

The editors of the old readers were patently 
intent to use great literature as a means to 
building character. How little of that appears 
in the readers of today! Even the great Amer- 


‘ican heroes, if they appear at all, are blood- 


less, namby-pamby, without vitality, pluck 
or distinguished ideas. They do not come to 
life. Nor do the new texts allow them to 
speak for themselves. They talk about them, 
restating their ideas in language that would 
turn the stomachs of the originals. The 
standards of conduct depicted in the stories 
are vague. A child has to be well along in his 
reading lessons before he encounters even the 
words “‘love,”’ “loyalty,” ““honesty,”” because 
they are “‘abstract.’’ Nor does he meet with 
vivid, convincing examples of these virtues. 
Sin is out, because children are not sinful, but 
(and quite logically) so is virtue. The children 
depicted in modern readers live in an un- 
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How deeply rooted must unbelief 
be in our hearts when we are sur- 
prised to find our prayers answered. 

HARE 


charted ethical miasma of being “thappy,’”” 


engaging in do-it-yourself pursuits, imbibing 
vague (and often extremely inaccurate) bits 
of history and biography, with nice fathers 
and mothers in the background, who display 
no virtues beyond being kind and indulgent 
to their little ones. 

No one can accuse America of neglecting 
the physical needs of children. They are 
washed and bathed, fed balanced diets, 
dressed comfortably and becomingly, and 
indulged in much they do not need at all. But 
they are not offered the bread that nourishes 
strong characters or shining minds. The fare 
produces mental and spiritual rickets. 

Well, J. Edgar Hoover repeatedly comes 
up with new figures on juvenile delinquency. 
In July of this year he reported that in 1955 
one out of every thirty-five youths between 
the ages of ten and seventeen was arrested, 
that 42 per cent of all persons arrested for 
major crimes are under the age of eighteen, 
and half of that number under fifteen—this 
in the epoch of universal “‘education.’’ There 
is little to hold them back except the re- 
peated slogan that ‘“Crime Does Not Pay.” 

Ours has also been called “‘The Age ‘of 
Treason’”’—an age in which persons in all 
countries, including high intellectuals, simply 
do not know to what they are loyal, to what 
they have duties, or the meaning and respon- 
sibility of an oath. 

“So,” [suppose some reader will say, “you 
want us to go back to the nineteenth century 
and reintroduce McGuffey!”’ 

Certainly I do not. We live in a different 
time. The nineteenth century was an age of 
great parliamentarians and orators, whose 
speeches and writings were often overloaded 
with rhetoric, and who greatly influenced the 
literary taste of the day. The old readers 
also abound in passages by writers whose 
sentiments are sicklied o’er with a senti- 
mentality unendurable today. 

By refined modern taste, much in the old 
readers is overwritten and overspoken. 

But most of the material in the modern 
readers is not written or spoken at all. It is so 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
unimaginative and undiscriminating that it 
would not pass the critic of a provincial 
newspaper, if reviewed as literature—which 
it never has been! In fact, the writers of mod- 
ern textbooks are the on/y writers who escape 
the critics, though their works go through 
more editions than those of many American 
authors of national and international re- 
nown. Their readers are captive children 
whose brains are being flattened and imagi- 
nations bled by streamlined reading created 
by conformist streamlined literary WPA’s, 
whose notion of literature is a ““project.”’ 

Must we go on like this? Has the educa- 
tional bureaucracy so intrenched itself that 
laymen, parents, taxpayers or dissident 
teachers (who number legions) dare not raise 
a few pertinent questions or offer, without 
malice, advice based upon the long experi- 
ence of the race? 

“Can we not again enlist distinguished 
thinkers and writers in readers? It would not 
be necessary to go back to the nineteenth 
century—though why should we skip the hu- 
man wisdom and experience of any epoch? 
Socrates, Pericles, Aeschylus, Tacitus, Isaiah, 
Amos, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Jesus and 
Paul are not ‘“‘dead.” 

Shakespeare is neither dead nor “old- 
fashioned.”’ Revivals of the immortal bard 
flourish from Moscow to Iowa. Must a ten- 
year-old first learn of Shakespeare on a TV 
set? Cannot a twelve-year-old learn of Jeffer- 
son from Jefferson himself? 

Can he not absorb courage from Ernest 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea, and 
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If we would read the secret history 
of our enemies, we would find in 
each man’s life a sorrow and suffer- 
Ing enough to disarm all hostility. 
LONGFELLOW 
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the wondrous tales of William McFee? If his 
interest in freedom is unlikely to be aroused 
by Lord Chatham, can it not be stimulated 
by Winston Churchill, who put a nation on 
its feet by words, and received the Nobel 
Prize for literature? Must he first learn of 
early New England sailors and whalers from 
the film version of Moby Dick? Are not some 
of the whimsical short stories of Sinclair 
Lewis (Little Bear Bongo) worthy of a reader 
for ten-to-twelve-year-olds? Must Walt 
Disney be a better moral educator than the 
educators? Is there nothing in E. M. Forster 
or Somerset Maugham that can be excerpted 
for the young? 

Would a child resist the childlike beauty of 
some of the earlier poems of Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay? Or the descriptions of Paris by 
Scott Fitzgerald? Or of Bohemian immi- 
grants by Willa Cather? Or of nature by 
William Henry Hudson? 

There are passages in the works of most 
great or distinguished writers and statesmen 
that are of limpid simplicity. Even this cannot 
be said for some of the reading texts in use. 
There is a difference between simplicity and 
simpletonism. 

Names come to me at random, but the old 
fact, the eternal problem of great writers, re- 
asserts itself, in every generation, in all time, 
as long as there shall be writers who are 
artists and seers. All life is struggle, and the 
essence of struggle is between good and evil. 
Not a single great and enduring work of art, 
as expressed in words, has failed to meet the 
challenge of this struggle. The greatest litera- 
ture is moral. 

Give the child great literature and without 
preachment he will discern between good 
and evil, and yearn and learn to do well. 

“Reading maketh a full man,” said Bacon, 
a contemporary of Shakespeare. 

Reading maketh a good man, thought 
William McGuffey. 

‘Train up a child in the way he should go: 
and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it,’ says Proverbs 22:6. 

And whatever changes, these truths abide. 

END 
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How to check up on the sandman 





‘S| ty-Step” Sleeper, same as on 
2) Pastels. 6 mos.-4 yrs. $2.75. 


“Safety-Step’’ Sleeper. Pink or 
blue Dresden print. 2-8 yrs. $3.50. 


We were talking after bedtime when Teddy Bear 
poked his head out of the covers and said, Look! 
The sandman was here! Elephant peeked, too. 


And he left little checks around —just like on 


your Carter’s sleeper! 1 laughed. “Well, they 


couldn’t be from my sleeper, because Carter’s pin 
checks never come off!” I was talking about 
the sleeper I got for my birthday. The one that 
Mother says Ill wear on my next birthday, too, 


On Baby: Sundowns”™ “‘Safety- 
Step’ pin check Sleeper. Blue, 
pink, mint. 6 mos.-4 yrs. $3.00. 


All are Carter-Set® _ 
so won't shrink out of fit. 


because Carter’s soft cotton knit sleepers grow 
when I do. Well, said Elephant, here’s a footprint. 
That must be... “‘Silly! That’s the special slip- 
proof Carter’s foot Mother calls plasticized. I 
don’t even need slippers to walk in my sleeper !”” 
Walk in your sleep-er .. .that’s funny! (Bear 
makes puns.) Well, we looked and looked for that 
sandman until Mother said, ““Wake up, dear!” 


Now, does that mean I was asleep all the time? 
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DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


“How do 


I make him 


mind?” 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 





DR. SPOCK 


“cs 


ow do I make him mind?” is the 

most frequent question of some 
mothers. Actually it’s not so much a 
question, because they don’t really expect 
an answer from the relative or doctor-or 
teacher they are speaking to. It’s more a 
complaint—that the child is unmanage- 
able—and an appeal for agreement and 
sympathy. Of course we all lose control of 
our children occasionally, but I want to 
talk about the few unhappy parents who 
hardly ever seem to have it, because we 
can see the issues more clearly in such 
exaggerated cases. 

The answer to such a parent might be 
another question: ““‘Do you really mean 
it, when you ask your child to obey?” 
The parent would naturally and _ sin- 
cerely say yes, but this would be only 
partly true. If you or I were watching her 
during a disciplinary crisis (let’s say it’s 
the mother, not because fathers don’t 
have such difficulties but because it’s 
easier to say “‘her’’ for the mother and to 
pretend that all the bad children are 
“*he’’), we’d probably be able to spot the 
trouble right away. (If she saw you or 
me having trouble with our child she’d 
be able to see how we got off on the 
wrong foot, too; it’s always clearer in the 
case of somebody else.) 

Here are some examples that I’ve seen 
or heard about, firsthand: 

A doesn’t seem to notice when her 
small child is playing with his milk— 
comes to only when the whole glass is 
spilled. 

Bcalls out ‘Don’t fool with your milk” 
when she sees the child starting to do just 
that and then turns away, though there is 
no evidence that the child has obeyed. 
She notices again only when the milk goes 
over. 

C gives her boy a slap when she catches 
him climbing up on the fender of the car, 
but when she sees him doing it again two 
minutes later she doesn’t say or do any- 
thing. 

D, when her son climbs up on the 
fender again, says—in his hearing—to a 
friend, “See, I can’t do a thing with him.” 

E is heard hollering threats all day 
long (“Ill put you to bed; Il call the 
cops; Ill give you a good licking’), but 
as far as the neighbors can see they don’t 
do any good and she never carries out 
any of them. 

F starts to scold her son (for being 
mean to a neighbor). He turns on her, 
shouting, “I don’t care, you dope.” Sur- 
prisingly, she doesn’t act shocked or 


‘Firm guidance, 
which springs 
from devotion, 
is not only good 


for children — 





they love it!” 


punish him. She and he each keep raising 
their voices a notch as they holler back 
and forth until one or the other gets 
bored and wanders away. 

G, leaving her son at kindergarten for 
the first time, tells the teacher, in front of 
him, “‘He’s a holy terror.”’ (The teacher 
has no trouble with him.) 

H’s one-year-old wanders innocently 
into the living room and she says in- 
stantly, “Now don’t touch the TV.” He 
hadn’t thought of it, but now, challenged, 
he inches toward it while his mother sits 
still, glaring at him. She turns to a visitor 
and says, ““See what I mean?” 

J, whose father was an alcoholic, asks 
suspiciously of her sixteen-year-old son 
who has been to a party, “Did you take a 
drink?” (He didn’t.) 

The next and last example is a little 
different, but belongs in our discussion. 
A first-born baby is brought to K, his 
mother, for the first time in the hospital, 
with his thumb in his mouth. She says 
“Naughty boy!’’°—not jokingly but 
crossly. 

Maybe you’ve become irritated with 
such a succession of bad examples and 
think they are too exaggerated. They’re 
exaggerated, but they’re all quite real. 
They bring out several of the factors that 
get in the way of good discipline. Parents 
in situations like these think they are try- 
ing to make their children behave, and I 
am sure that consciously they want them 
to. But we can see that some of them at 
best are only half trying, others are not 
trying at all and some, without realizing 
it, are suggesting that their children mis- 
behave. 

It’s also clear in some of the examples 
that to a certain extent the parents expect 
their children to be bad (even from birth!) 
and don’t really expect to be able to con- 
trol them. Such attitudes in parents are 
hard at first to believe and to understand. 
Child-guidance clinic work often shows, 
as you would expect, that the mother’s 
situation in her own childhood was fairly 
similar. She was frequently called bad 
and expected to be bad and allowed to be 
bad (bad in the childish sense of naughty). 
Her parents’ antagonistic attitude cre- 
ated antagonism in her (a desire to be 
bad and disagreeable), guiltiness about 
her uncorrected naughtiness, a lack of 
trust in herself and in others. 

When she becomes a parent herself she 
takes on the methods of her parents (as 
we all tend to do to a greater or lesser 
degree) and has all the appropriate feel- 





Parents have to be reasonably consistent: have to feel and sp 
and act as if they expected to be obeyed. 





























ings to go with them: mistrust in her chi 
from the very beginning, no confide 
in her own ability to know what’s righ 
and to teach it to her child, no 
being entitled to respect from 
plenty of disagreeableness with whi 
pick quarrels with him, even a vicario 
pleasure in seeing her own flesh and 6} 
get away with disagreeableness (“Ht 
holy terror” is said with a touch of prid 
mixed in with the indignation). 

Well, that’s enough of the unhappy ex 
amples. Parents who are thoroughly dis 
couraged about their ability to mana 
their children need help from a fam 
and children’s social agency, a chi 
guidance clinic or some other counsel 
to get an understanding of the roots: 
their difficulty. % 

The rest of us become discourag 
only at moments. But each of us as @ 
child was allowed at times to get awa 
with misbehavior, was called bad, was 
left with confused feelings about certa 
parent-child situations. When we get in 
comparable spots with our own children 
especially when we are at low ebb 
other tensions, we slip out of our roles 
leaders who know what we want the 
do, and just wrangle with them at th 
level, as if we were all bad children 
gether. 

When we are in the right mood and 
the right track, we find that we can ma 
age our children without deep thought or 
great effort. Actually we are using a wide 
variety of elaborate and delicate methods, 
but with as little concern as a person who 
sits down at the piano and plays a piece 
he learned ten years before. The child |) 
does a lot of the work. We know we can | 
depend most of the time on his wanting 
to please us because he loves us as We | 
love him. As early as one year of age, and 
most intensively between three and SIX, 
he is trying to be grown up like us—10 | 
politeness, skillfulness, usefulness. In the | 
school years he strives on his own for 
conformity and responsibleness to the | 
standards set by his friends and the 
school. = | 

We generally manage our children in 
their earliest years by example, by post 
tive suggestion, by distraction, by lead- 
ing by the hand, by appealing to their | 
desire to be grown up, by bodily re- | 
moval. In the second year, when the 
child has some sense of what we want and 
don’t want, we all begin gradually to rely 
more and more on verbal requests and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 123 
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“SicCESS, by Helen Howe 
&\huster), is a sound, exciting, 
| njel about a woman who ob- 
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Vind Hollywood. 
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“Oh, dear! My figure has gone out of style again.” 


Almost as beautiful as poetry is Ruth- 
erford Platt’s RIVER OF LIFE (Simon 
& Schuster), a nature book which ex- 
plains in minute and fascinating detail the 
balance and order of all living things, 
from the sponge to the bee, to the ele- 
phant and the eagle. Far more stirring 
than any science course, and probably 
more instructive. 


A book that gave me a good time in 
an old-fashioned, lighthearted way was 
LES GIRLS, by Constance Tomkinson 
(Little, Brown-Atlantic). 


“Tommy” was one of a troupe of Eng- 
lish dancing girls who were stranded in 
Gothenburg, Sweden, and made their way 
to Paris, France, where Tommy landed a 
job in the Folies-Bergére. (They always 
use English girls for dancers, it seems: 
hence, Les Girls.) Later she graduated 
to The Basil Beauties who toured the con- 
tinent in a high-toned circuit, and this is 
the tour, the girls and their problems. In 
Italy the problem was beaming males— 
bella, bella, bellissima! Jn Holland the 
gentlemanly Dutch, taking them out to a 
dignified dinner, apologized for keeping 
them up too late. . . . It is a good-natured, 
amusing account—a British Stage Door. 


Apropos of the theater, anyone whose 
vocation is acting, whether a professional 
success or an understudy with dreams, 
should read MAKE BELIEVE, by Edward 
Goodman (Scribner). Asa layman I read 
it with fascination. This is the technique 
of acting, and more. Mr. Goodman has 
been a theatrical director for forty 
years, and for fifteen years dramatic 
instructor at the American School of 
Dramatic Art, where among his many 
talented students were Spencer Tracy, 
Hume Cronyn, Betty Field, Lauren 
Bacall, Grace Kelly. 


Aline Bernstein was a well-known 
figure in both the literary and the 
theater worlds until about a year ago. 
She was a clever costume designer; 
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One sssssitVe 
(loes more for your hair 


me than brushing Ik 


100 strokes a day! 


Spray on this greaseless hairdressing 


K 


after shampoos—after permanents— 


and whenever your hair is dull or dry 


You know what brushing does. Now give your 
hair the same beautiful results a quicker, 
easier way. Spray on LANOLIN DISCOVERY 
—a few quick brush strokes, and this new 
kind of hairdressing conditions every hair 

right down to the scalp. Instantly your hair 
looks youthfully alive with bright sparkling 
highlights. 


SPRAY 
HAIRDRESSING 
AND CONDITIONER 


Makes your hair naturally soft 
—naturally easy-to-manage 
—naturaily shiny... TODAY 





No jars No bottles 


No messy hands 


Tobe Quit. | amnolin 
Discovery 


THE NEW HAIRDRESSING IN SPRAY FORM 


Available wherever 
cosmetics are sold 


Large size, $1.25 
Economy size, $1.89 
(both plus tax) 

Used and recommended by 
professional beauticians 
everywhere 
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Castleton’s CONSTELLATION: 5 Piece Place Setting $19.75... at fine stores everywhere 


CAST LETON. 26F couirse 


They started with dreams...beautiful dreams. But her tiny peek 

. their happy hug...prove one dream has come true. Now they 

O istingly lovely Castleton... there’s just no finer china. 
25c each. Send for or e Or k t. L-3, , \ = Med, 
Castleton China, Inc., Box 120, New e,Pa. Member, American Fine China Gulld - Ga 7 


she wrote three remarkable books, 
which I fervently hope are not out of 
print (The Journey Down, I have 
learned, is still available); she was 
probably Thomas Wolfe’s closest 
friend, and one of the main charac- 
ters in his novels. Besides all that, she 
was charming. 


One day she was at Atlantic City try- 
ing to recuperate from a severe illness. 
She was walking along the boardwalk 
feeling low—as one does at such a time. 
Her years had caught up with her, and 
she knew she looked her very worst. 
Coming toward her she saw a woman 
she’d known a long time back. The 
woman was peering at her uncertainly. 


“Aren't you Aline Bernstein?” she 
asked when she came alongside. 

Aline looked back at her. “No,” she 
answered—with, she felt, a good deal of 
truth. And continued to walk on. 


** Never Underestimate the Power of 
a Woman,” especially in the days of 
the nineteenth century when every- 
body, including her husband, thought 
her properly subdued. 


ALL THE HAPPY ENDINGS, by Helen 
Papashvily (Anything Can Happen), 
is a look-back at the novels our 
grandmothers used to read, and their 
grandmothers—The Wide Wide World, 
St. Elmo, Tempest and Sunshine, Elsie 
Dinsmore—novels written by women 
and read by women, that sold in untold 
numbers. 


To keep his gentle little wife out 
of mischief the well-set-up man of the 
house used to give her a book to read, 
but little did he know! Most of the 
authors of these domestic novels 
heartily disliked men, and in round- 
about but unmistakable ways left no 
stone unturned to demonstrate not 
only the feebleness of men, but the 
marked ability of women in all the 
practical concerns of everyday life. 


The wife knew her place and sat in it. 
But what were her thoughts! When the 
honeymoon was over she was already 
bored. But, says one heroine, “I resolved 


COLLIER’'S 





KATE OSANN 


“Pm happily married—except 
when he’s home, of course.”’ 


not to chill his noble confidence. If he was 
absorbed in reading, I sat quietly waiting 
the pause . . . if any habit of his annoyed 
me I spoke of it once or twice calmly and 
then bore it quietly, if unreformed .. . 
I welcomed his friends . . . I stopped my 


” 


yawns... 


This is really quite a remarkable 
study of the American woman coming 
into her own determinedly though 
quietly. Mrs. Papashvily must have 
toiled through hundreds of best sell- 
ers of an artless era, but it was worth 
it! (Harper.) END 
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The original Salem Rockerish) 
by collectors as an outstandif 
of creative American cabin 

early 1800's. You will enjoyt 
porary comfort of this authe 
duction with its high Wir 
deftly curved spindles, broad 
and well-set rockers. 


WINDSOR 
ARM CHAIR 


An archer’s bow back 
with seven supporting 
spindles, vase-shaped 
outspread legs, and 
shaped seat, identify this 
handsome chair as an 
authentic copy of the 
earliest Colonial Wind- 
sors made in America. 


PAUL REVERE 
CHAIR 


Named after the fine an- 
tique Fan-Back Windsor 
in the Paul Revere house 
in Boston. A beautiful 
reproduction—with the 
charm of the original, 
plus modern sturdiness. 
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How To Choose H 
The Right Colonial Chair. Pages of} @ 
helpful ideas, interesting illustrations, | : 
and complete historical information. J} 

, 
NICHOLS & STONE CO. C 
Box 104, Gardner, Mass. 
Please send me your 32-page booklet] f 
The Right Colonial Chair.”’ Enclosed || 
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Announcing Reed & Barton’s 


sweetest, simplest sterling— 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


£: 


Can a sterling pattern be as sweet as a love lyric. yet simple 
enough to be correct with anything? We say yes, trium- 
phantly yes, with AUTUMN LEAVES—Reed & Barton’s newest 
design. Here is a pattern that fits in as gracefully with your 
most delicate china as it does with your modern breakfast 
set. Here is a pattern you can live with, and enjoy. Not just 


for company dinners. but every day of your life. And when 
you set your table with AUTUMN LEAVES, you'll be proud. Be- 
cause you know this solid silver is made by America’s fore- 
most silversmiths—with a shining-eyed girl like you in mind. 
See AUTUMN LEAVES now at finer silverware stores, or write 
for literature to Reed & Barton, Dept. J63, Taunton, Mass. 


Price per 6 pe. setting (place knife, place fork, teaspoon, butter spreader, salad fork, place spoon) $34.75 Federal Tax included. 
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SPANISH RICE or 
PRONTO 


@ Melt 1/4 cup fat in skillet. 


@ Add 1 onion sliced, 1/2 green pepper did 
and 1 1/3 cups pre-cooked Minute Rice 
eeeright from the box. That's the speec 
secret of this recipe...perfect rice 


without washing, cooking or steaming. 


@ Stir over high heat until Minute Rice is} 





lightly browned. 


@ Add 1 3/4 cups hot water, two 8-oz. cans 


tomato sauce, 1 teaspoon salt, dash peppé 





re-cooked Minute Rice can make it! 


and 1 teaspoon 


prepared mustard. 


| 
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Mix well. Bring 





Quickly to a boil. Cover tightly and 


‘Simmer 10 minutes. Serves 4. 


1 Only Minute Rice can make Spanish Rice 


Pronto because only 
Minute Rice is pre-cooked 


to give yOUe.. 


PERFECT RICE WITHOUT COOKING 
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| Stomach PSET % 


| Indigestion? Nausea? Diarrhea? 


| Hospital Tests prove Pepto-Bismol works 
where Soda and Alkalizers fail! 


Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in 
the stomach...where overdoses 
of soda and alkalizers may actu- 
ally prolong the upset! 







Pepto-Bismol also helps calm 
distress in the intestinal tract 
... Where soda and alkalizers 
never help! 





Pepto-Bismol’s special medicinal formula soothes both the 
irritated stomach and intestinal walls with a gentle coating 
action. It helps retard gas formation; calm heartburn, Bi 
nausea. Hospital tests also prove it controls simple diarrhea 

—without constipating. No wonder Pepto-Bismol is 
America’s leading family remedy for upset stomach! 


PS. MOTHERS! Pepto-Bismol is effective, mild, safe for 
children, too, They love its wonderful flavor! 


Take Hospital Tested 


» end, ® ® 
pto-Bismol 
...and feel good again! 
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What's bothering you? Write us. ED. 


All public places should have their en- 
trance doors open oxtward. Suppose 
there were a fire in the building, and a 
panicked crowd pushed against the door ? 
It could never be opened. 


O.H. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Pins in men’s shirts! Every time I buy 


shirts for my husband I spend a half 
hour taking pins out of sleeves, cuffs, 

~ and so on—at least fifteen. Perhaps one 
of the manufacturers can offer one good 
reason for these pins. 


MRS. G. J. MARTIN 
Seattle, Washington 


My pet complaint is people who simply 
say “I forgot’? as an excuse for not 
showing up fora tennis game (while I 
sit in the hot sun) or for not appearing 
at ‘‘our’’ corner meeting place (while my 
hair gets droopier and droopier in the 


drizzle). LFS 


San Francisco, California 


Our suggestion: Never speak to them 


again. ED. 


To answer bills I 
am not prone, 
But what makes me 
a total wreck 

Is envelopes to 
pay your phone 
That never, never 


it a check. 
TAME HELEN G. 


Camden, New Jersey 
e 


All my pet peeves have to do with 
progress. If I could change the world I 
would like fewer throughways, turn- 
pikes, speedways—and more _ trees. 
Clutches put back in cars. I would like 
the simple old movie screen back, and 
no VistaVision, Cinemascope, 3-D. No 
television! No frozen biscuits—it’s no 
fun any more to learn to cook. No shell- 
less eggs. No ball-point pens. And 
naturally, no hydrogen bombs. 


Va aeIhs 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
e 
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by Barbara Mull 
7 years ald 


I could do with: 
... fewer empty phrases, particularly 
from strangers 
. a little less blatant insincerity 
from salespeople 
... fewer greetings such as “‘What do 
you know?" or ‘‘ What say?” or “What's 
new?" or ‘‘What's wrong—you don’t 
sound like yourself.”’ 
MRS. JOHN WHETHERBY 
Ogden, Utah 
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Real Walking Ej 
for Troubled 


GVA T 
SHOE 
Combine Style 


Distinction with Real Foot 


You'll quickly discover what rec 
ease is like when you step out in 
pair of supremely comfortable, foot) 
Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made over D 
scientifically designed lasts, their 
foot-cradling fit makes them ever ¢ 
your feet. No “breaking-in”’ discon! 




















Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in a 
all types of feet. Expertly fitted at D 
Foot Comfort®? Shops in principal 
selected Shoe and Department Sto’ 
obtainable locally, write for cata! 
Scholl’s, Inc., Dept. J106, Chicago 1 


HOT, TENDER FEI 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder quickly reli 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, 
odorous feet. Eases new or 
tight shoes. Get a can today! 


D! Scholls cowie & | 













EXTRA CASH... Can 
for part-time work. Write for de 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMP. 
815 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, P: 
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ELDER 
GUM 


World’s leading dentists recor 
massage. 

Use Kent of London new m 
toothbrush, rubber one end, ! 
bristle the other. 

Price $1.—made by G. B. 
Sons, est. a.d. 1777, makers 
finest hair, tooth and nailbrus 
the Royal Courts of Europe. 

Ideal gifts, valued by the } 
edgeable and sophisticated. 
Sole Agents—COSBY BRUSH & 1) 
CO. INC., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
20, N. Y. Tel. CO 5-3646. 
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ot extra protection with Trushay 
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“STOL-MYERS (O., NEW YORK, ©” 


There’s one simple reason why you should use it's so wonderful to use. Just a few drops are all 
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Trushay on your hands. Trushay is richer in beauty- 
protecting ingredients than all other leading lotions. 
That’s why more and more women are using it. 
Trushay doesn’t simply protect hands—it gives 


them extra protection when they need it most. And 


TRUSHAY IS ANOTHER FINE 


yer in beauty-protecting ingredients than all other leading /otions! 


you ueed to feel Trushay’s richness melt into your 
hands and give them a feeling of softness all over. 
Yet with all these advantages, extra-rich Trushay is 
priced just the same as ordinary lotions. There isn’t 


a reason in the world to settle for anything less! 


PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF BUFFERIN AND IPAN 
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Baked Alaska Pie! Homemade and 


Gold Medal makes a 


(Because Gold Medal itself is the Welowet of the wheat”) 


( 
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What a thrill to see a recipe flower into this “easy homemade’’—this Baked Alaska Pie! 
A And that thrill is yours with “Kitchen-tested” Gold Medal. For Gold Medal itself is the 
“flower” of the wheat—that’s where the word “flour” first came from. Yes, 


the very finest part of the finest wheats only go into Gold Medal. This high quality 


is the same, sack after sack —so you can always depend on all-purpose 
Gold Medal to help you bake better. What a perfect invitation 
to enjoy the fun of real homemade baking! 


8” Baked Pie Shell 
(Use your favorite 
GOLD MEDAL recipe.) 


1 pt. firm vanilla ice cream 
2 egg whites 
1/4 tsp. cream of tartar 


3 cups strawberries, cut in half 1/4 cup sugar 


Heat oven to 500° (very hot). Fill baked pie 
shell with 2 cups chilled strawberries. Spoon ice 
cream and rest of berries on top. Refrigerate pie 


in freezing compartment. For meringue, beat egg 


whites and cream of tartar until frothy. Gradu- 
ally beat in sugar. Beat until stiff and glossy. 
Spread over pie, covering entire surface. Bake 3 
to 5 min., until delicate brown. Serve immediately. 


Bally 


Crocker 


OF GENERAL MILLS 


AVAILABLE IN ONTARIO AND 
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een-Agers in Business 
y MARGARET HICKEY 


n business today, good work habits and attitudes 
k along with talent and ability. That’s one of 
e reasons 1400 corporations have sponsored 
unior Achievement companies for some 40,000 


esses, the Junior Achievers get not only some 
xtra spending money, but valuable work experi- 
‘ence as well. And important career decisions are 
ade. A girl may find that home economics is her 
eld; another, that she prefers secretarial work. A 
joy may discover that he enjoys selling. 

In Philadelphia, Junior Achievement com- 
anies—composed of teen-agers from various 
igh schools—meet at the beginning of the school 
ear at acenter equipped by 96 firms and business- 
en. In other towns, Junior Achievers may meet 
office buildings or warehouses to set up their 
mpanies under the sponsorship of three volun- 
t advisers from local firms. The first order of 
usiness is to decide on a product or service— 
hich may include jewelry, toys, wallets, TV 
nack tables, Christmas decorations, table lamps; 
r photographic, secretarial and general “‘fix-it” 
ervices. Then the companies elect officers and 
issue stock at 50 cents a share for working capital. 
Junior Achievers compete in the open market 
with adult business. And as in big business, not all 
enterprises are successful. Junior Achievers cope 
_ ‘with sales and production problems, financial re- 
ports, red ink in the ledger. A Bronx, New York, 
company did not properly survey its market, sank 
all its capital into special raw material that could 
not be adapted for other use when the first product 
failed. The company ended the year in the red. 
“We goofed,”’ the president reported to stockhold- 
_ers, “but we learned a lesson we'll never forget.” 
_ But whether they end in the black or the red, 
there are many tangible assets. Through Junior 
Achievement boys and girls learn to develop ini- 
tiative and assume responsibilities. In New York 
_ | City one enthusiastic salesman of asbestos pads 
_ | for electric irons talked his way into the office of 
_ | the president of a large department store. He was 
| so elated to receive an order that he didn’t stop to 
_ | realize it was for 12 gross, not 12 dozen. “But we 
can’t produce twelve gross in six weeks!” his 
junior board of directors exclaimed. The advisers 
pointed out, however, that the firm had a respon- 
sibility to its customers. It took a lot of extra 
work—but the Junior Achievers delivered. 

There is also opportunity to work with others 
for a common goal, to meet emergencies and 
crises. After a company in Cleveland, Ohio, was 
wiped out by fire, the board of directors asked 
suppliers for extension of credit, informed stock- 
holders of their plans, voted to hold their own 
wages in abeyance, worked long hours on Satur- 
days, met extra nights during the week. Three 
_ months after the fire, the company showed a net 
| profit of $26.69. END 
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As he slouched up Van Buren Street in the 
searing Phoenix sunshine, it was plain from 
the boy’s gait that he was less than eager to 
finish his walk. Andy was outsized for his age, 
and his hair too long. His almost beardless 
face seemed petrified into a permanent scowl. 

He was a fellow that day with a hazy 
future. As for his past, one fact stood pain- 
fully clear: automobiles were the heartbeat of 
his existence. If they ran, he couldn’t resist 
them, even those tagged with other people’s 
license plates. Andy already was a car thief of 
some reckoning, at sixteen. 

He glanced again at the slip of paper, at the 
name and address which John Walker, the 
juvenile-probation officer, had penciled there. 

— “Youth Employment Service—side door of 
Republic and Gazette Building.” 

Andy, if he had heard at all of YES before, 
had doubtless shrugged it off as a “gig for 
squares,” a place for do-gooders. The Youth 
Employment Service—or, as the blue-jeans 
crowd pronounces it, ‘““YES’’—is predicated 
on the simple truism that if idleness is the 
germ which spreads teen-age misbehavior, 
then business must be a sure serum. 

What distinguishes this nonprofit place- 
ment center, though, is that it is operated not 
only entirely for high-school and college-age 
workers but by them. This is the factor that 
all concerned agree makes YES tick. Its 
young interviewers have sharpened a remark- 
able skill at fitting round pegs into round 
holes, the right youngster to the correct job. 

The door marked ‘YES’ opened, for 
Andy, on a new way to think. 

Boys in T shirts and girls in cotton prints 
noisily jam-packed the neat, 10’ x 12’ room. 
Some of them hunched intently over white 


BOB TOWERS 


A young job applicant receives ~ c NT 
encouragement from Loretta VU E 
Nifft 4 

CERI: 


Gotch, director of YES— 
Youth Employment Service 

in Phoenix, Arizona. The 
teen-agers in the waiting 
room may find work as baby 
sitters, drugstore helpers, 
watch-repair apprentices, 
garage helpers, hedge cutters. 


application cards. Others merely sat chatter- 
ing, in casual disregard of a hand-scrawled 
placard on the wall that read “If you don’t 
have anything to do, don’t do it here.’’ The 
bulletin board was cluttered with for-sale 
notices for secondhand bikes and old motor- 
cycle engines. 

From behind the single desk a pretty girl, 
not three years older than Andy, smiled up at 
him. He announced himself a little resignedly 
as the one about whom Mr. Walker had tele- 
phoned. She asked him to fill out a card. 
Then she looked it over and asked gaily, 
““What are you interested in?” 

Andy, with bull’s-eye verity, replied,‘ Cars.” 

““We may have just the deal,” she mused, 
thumbing through some papers. “‘A garage 
wants a helper. You can do odd jobs around 
there, maybe learn to be a mechanic.” 

For the first time, Andy brightened. “‘That’s 
for me,” he grinned. 

Records at the Service, which scrupulously 
follows through on its teen-age assignees, re- 
veal that Andy took naturally to the work and 
pleased his employer. And Probation Officer 
Johnny Walker, who helped start YES and 
takes an understandable pride in its success, is 
pleased to add the sequel for you: ““That was 
about six years ago. We had no more trouble 
with the boy. He became a _ crackajack 
mechanic and, in fact, now owns his own 
garage.” 

Andy has been by no means the only 
troubled teen-ager in Arizona’s capital who 
worked his way out of difficulties with the 
unique organization’s help. There was the 
fifteen-year-old who thought no one would 
hire him and had turned to burglary, until 
YES told him “‘yes.”” CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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7 tempting styles: 





sliced 
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chunks 
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Try DOLE pineapple spears as a bright, easy idea 
for gelatin salads and desserts—or just as is. 


It’s all golden Hawaiian pineapple. Buy some soon! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 
They put him to work in a drugstore, and 
today he’s a registered pharmacist. 

When a newspaper carrier collected from 
his subscribers for several months in advance 
and blithely squandered the money as he 
went, he suddenly discovered he was more 
than $100 short. Almost in hysteria, he 
rushed to the Youth Employment Service, 
which found him an extra job to earn the 
difference. He paid off his debts. The only 
one who was the wiser was the boy who 
learned a lesson he has never since forgotten. 

“We believe the best way to combat juve- 

nile delinquency is to find jobs-fer—juve= 
niles,” says one of the girls who once 
directed YES. “If they have money, they 
don’t go out and steal. When they’re busy 
working, they aren’t out on the streets get- 
ting into trouble.” 

This same theory is phrased another way 
by Johnny Walker: “The kids no longer 
have an excuse that no one will consider 
them for a job. YES gives them_a_sense-of 
responsibility. The main thing i is, it’s a place 
to g0 and belong.” The probation officer 
credits the Service with ‘‘a big help in keep- 
ing delinquency from getting out of hand.” 

Not all the youngsters that YES helps, of 
course, are either in trouble or even potential 
delinquents. More often they are simply 
students who need spending money. They 
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Don’t believe the world owes you 
a living; the world owes nothing— 
it was here first. 

ROBERT J. BURDETTE 
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arshmallow Fudge 


wmyic recipe 
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cup 1 15-0z. can) Eagle Brand 
‘Sw: ened Condensed Milk 
-2.«)s (12-0z.) semi-sweet 
chocolate pieces 

salt ° 1 teaspoon vanilla 
i P| cup chopped nuts 
, marshmallows, cut up 


A") , 
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FREE! 


copy of my free book, Borden’s 
2 Brand 70 Magic Recipe Book, 






















may be girls who want to buy clothes, or 
boys who, as they put it, have “‘cars to sup- 
port.’ Some may even be youngsters fishing 
for a career. A jeweler, for example, takes 
on boys from YES to teach them watch 
repairing. 

Or they may be like Mae Bagby, a petite, 
blue-eyed junior at Phoenix Union High 
School. She moved to the city about two years 
ago from Tennessee with her father, a truck 
driver. She knew almost no one, but she 
wanted to work. So she looked in the phone 
directory under “Employment Agencies’; 
there she saw the bold-faced listing of YES. 
Since then, the Service has kept her occupied 
with baby-sitting and housekeeping chores, 
and Mae has bought all her own clothing 
and school supplies. “‘I’m glad I can take 
some of the burden off my dad,” she ex- 
plained. “And it’s pretty nice to feel inde- 
pendent.” 

Phoenix grownups, too, benefit from this 
ready reservoir of kid power. Businessmen 
(always investigated by the Better Business 
Bureau, if theyre unknown to YES) have 
plucked porters and delivery boys, and even 
Skilled stenographers, from the younger set. 
And, more significant, the Service has at 
least helped solve the poser of the vanishing 
handy man. If you’re a Phoenix householder 
and you need a hedge trimmer or car washer, 
you simply dial Alpine 3—3103. That’s YES. 

All these blessings flowed, in the first 
place, from teen-age imagination. Not sur- 
prisingly, YES was dreamed up by a high- 
school senior—a sparkling, honey-haired girl 
named Karin Stallcup. Karin, at the time, 
was president of the Girls’ League at her 
school. She had been elected governor of 
Girls’ State, an exercise in self-government 
sponsored by the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, and then sent on to Washington to 
represent Arizona in the Auxiliary’s Girls’ 
Nation. 

Thus, it was not without logic that when 
the regular governor of Arizona decided 
that year—1948—to summon a conference 
to consider the evils in youth’s path, Karin 
was asked to speak up for her age group. 
She spoke on “Youth Looks at the Com- 
munity,” and it was a pretty severe look. 
They had asked her opinion and she gave it 
to them: ““You adults moan and shake your 
heads about teen-age drinking, when the fact 
is everywhere we go in this town we are 


CHRISTMAS CARDS *70° 
4 rye with Holly Red Envelopes 


Rage! Amazing Money Makers! Turn spare 
nto Hasy Christmas Cash! ShownewTALLcards! 
21-card $1.00 asst. Complete gifts and greet- 

e. More than 600 items to sell! Up to100% cash 
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32 Paces IN FULL COLO 


Helpful ideas galore in ‘Win 
dow Inspirations’ for home 
“beauty treatment’’ at least 
eost. More than 40 room pic- 
i tures... how to make curtains, 
lraperies, etc. Slide-rule color guide! 


KIRSCH COMPANY 


3 Prospect Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
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New furniture—new color— 


more spacious living! Find ou 
insurance can help you get the thing 
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t how “Easy Mind” _—— 
Join the happy 


fe, made possible through famed 


‘Easy Mind” health insurance by Mutual of Omaha—largest 


company in the world specializing in health and accident insurance. 


Whatever the group insurance you may have, 
Mutual of Omaha “Easy Mind” insurance will 
fit in with it. It will give you additional and 
longer protection. 


For the single person or the whole family, 
Mutual of Omaha “Easy Mind” insurance 
| helps protect against the high costs of: sick- 
‘nesses, accidents, hospitalization, surgery, or 
resulting loss of earning power. 


o matter how long you are unable to work, 


Enjoy the Family Show, Zoo Parade, 


and Bob Considine, NBC- 


MUTUAL ¢ 


disabled by covered accident or sickness 
which confines you at home or hospital, 
Mutual of Omaha will pay a cash monthly in- 


come direct to you, EVEN FOR LIFE. 


It pays to start now! With the graduated 
plans available in most states, the younger you 
are When you begin “Easy Mind” protection, 
the lower its cost. 


Free details on “Easy Mind” insurance are 
yours for the asking. Mail the coupon NOW. 


NBC-TV, Sunday Afternoons... 
Radio, Sunday Evenings. 


FE OMAHA 


easy mind 


Health 


DON’T WAIT...UNTIL IT’S TOO LA 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH | 
| MUTUAL OF 
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nsurance 


MAIL COUPON NOW, 





OMAHA 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION Dept. 5560 
V. J. SKUTT, President | Omaha, Nebr. 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA. | Rush me the free facts on ‘‘Easy Mind’’ insurance. 
This request does not obligate me in any way. 


CANADIAN HEAD OFEICE: 
TORONTO. Licensed in all 48 states, 


| NAME 
District of Columbia, Canada, | 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canal | ADDRESS. 
Zone, Virgin Islands. | 

| City 
Sickness and Accident Income Pro- 
tection Insurance... Hospital In- | Mutual of 


surance .. . Surgical Insurance. 9,06 


STATE 


Omaha has more than 345 branch offices and 
10 local career-trained representatives 
to serve you in time of need 

















EXTRA HEAT WHEREVER YOU NEED IT 


and this Arvin turns 
off and on automatically 





You set it and forget it 


Thermostat turns heat off and 
on automatically ‘to maintain 
the temperature you want. 





Never wastes electricity. 
/ \ 
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Safeguard Safety Switch auto- 


matically cuts off current if heater 
is upset. 





ATHE and dress in warm-as-toast 
comfort with an Arvin Automatic 
Electric Heater—always ready for any 
place or time you need extra heat. 
Plug it in anywhere, set thermostat, 
and its clean, odorless, fan-circulated 
heat warms a big room in minutes. 
Yet it can’t overheat a small room, 
because when room warms up, presto, 
your Arvin turns off—then turns on 
automatically when heat is needed 
again. Model shown, only $16.95. 


Arvin, No. 1 name in portable elec- 
tric heaters, offers the widest choice 
of types, sizes and colors, from $10.95 
to $54.95. Write for folder showing all 
models. Arvin Industries, Inc., Dept. 
HJ-610, Columbus, Indiana. 





Bathroom 


Living Room Nursery 


Arvin 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC HEATERS 





exposed to alcohol.”’ Better recreational facil- 
ities were sorely needed, she said. And con- 
tinuing to answer adult complaints of youth- 
ful misdemeanors, she came out with what 
was uppermost in her mind: “One thing this 
city needs is a free, centrally located, non- 
profit employment agency for teen-agers.” 

Johnny Walker, a man wise in the ways of 
the young, was present at the conference. 
After her speech, he introduced himself to 
Karin and told her he liked the sound of a 
job service. Why not call a meeting of repre- 
sentatives from each of the city’s high 
schools? 

That meeting gave birth to the employ- 
ment agency for teen-agers. The student 
leaders, closeted in a lawbook-lined office 
loaned them by a judge, agreed on the frame- 
work around which the organization still 
functions. For instance, they decided that 
no youngsters would work at places selling 
alcoholic beverages, that labor laws would 
be carefully followed, no fees charged, and 
door-to-door selling discouraged. They in- 
sisted that the agency be open to anyone be- 
tween thirteen and twenty-one, without 
racial restrictions, an important point in a 


city with many Indians anda heavy Mexican- | 


American population. 

Karin was adamant that the clearing- 
house for jobs be run by the teen-agers them- 
selves. “It’s our age group. We know the 
people in it. We can size them up better.” 

Between them, she and Johnny Walker 
lined up an impressive adult advisory board. 
Besides Walker himself, the board included 
a school principal, the P.T.A. council presi- 
dent and a Superior Court judge (later, both 
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There are several ways to speak: to 
speak well, to speak easily, to speak 
justly, and to speak at the right 
moment. CHAMFORT 


the sheriff and the police chief were made 
members). The board gave the project the 
adult endorsement and assurance of protec- 
tion it needed. The new agency would be 
able to refer unreasonable complaints to a 
member—say, a judge—which should stop 
such complaints fast. 

Working space for the Service was pro- 
vided by the Republic and Gazette. The 
name, contracting into the alphabetical YES, 
was Karin’s idea. All office equipment was 
donated. The state boys’ industrial school 
printed stationery, and the American Legion 
and the Arizona Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation gave $185 for operating expenses. 

Exactly two weeks after the slender civic- 
minded girl and the probation officer first 
mulled over the idea, YES opened. Karin, 
just graduated from high school, took over as 
director. Office hours: afternoons on school 
days; all day on Saturdays, and weekdays 
during the summer. Its first day YES had 
more than 200 job hunters, 400 at the end 
of the first week. onl 

Now that she had work seekers, she 
needed work for them to do, and Karin went 
about buttonholing possible employers. 
Johnny Walker helped. So did Juvenile Court 
Judge Charles Bernstein, by telephoning 
large trade groups such as the grocers’ and 
other associations. 

Karin carried her campaign to any civic 
group that would listen. She became a 
familiar sight on the luncheon clubs’ chicken- 
a-la-king circuit, even though she eventually 
ceased to be amused when she was intro- 
duced to guffawing male audiences as ‘“‘the 
YES girl.” ““Teen-agers,” she liked to say, 
‘tare eager to get out into the world of adult 
responsibilities and meet adult challenges. 
Give them something to do, and they'll 
knock themselves out doing it.” When some 
shopkeepers grumbled that today’s youth is 
soft and doesn’t want to work, she would 
retort, ““Give us a chance. We’ll prove they 
do.” 

To whet local interest, YES wangled free 
television time and staged a talent show 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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OFLASTING LUXURY, COMFORT AND BEAUTY 


KROEHLER BRINGS YOU 
ESE 9 PLUS-BUILT LIFETIME FEATURES 


“CONE-COILED’ SPRING 
CONSTRUCTION 


© !NTERLOCKING 
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COMFORT 
CONTROLLERS 





“UNIT- BUILT” 


~ FRAME 7 


SPRING-EDGE 
PLATFORM 


» “UNI-LOCK” 


ASSEMBLY PLATES 





SYNCHRONIZED 
SPRING CUSHION 





“AUTO-PRESS”’ 
_ UPHOLSTERY 


FORMULA BLENDED 
COTTON PADDING 





Kroehler furniture fashions during Home Fashion Time—September 20 thru 29 


: "Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The ‘‘Brunswick"’ Group as shown in nylon bouclé: Twin-sectional sofa, right and le 
available, not shown: sofa, $189.50, matching chair, $99.50. Foam rubber cushions at extra cost. Low budget terms at most Kroehler dealers. 








Designed for your new pattern of living... 





All furniture looks nice when it’s new. 
But the test of quality is the test of 
time. Here is furniture that is Plus- 
Built to meet the demands of the new 
pattern of modern living...to take the 
extra use imposed by TV-viewing and 
lively children, in easy stride! 

Best of all, this Plus-Built new 


Xd Ole i 


(pronounced KRAY-ler) 


General Offices: Chicago 11, Illinois 


Furniture 


“Brunswick Group”? combines rug- 
gedness with richness of style... 
graceful softness of line that goes 
beautifully with practically any liv- 
ing room furnishings or decor. Plus 
fabrics and colors that are sure to 
please. See this remarkable new 
Kroehler value at your dealer’s soon! 


0 WORLD'S LARGEST 


FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURER 


In Canada: Stratford, Ontario 








ft, both for only $250. Quarter curve, only $149.50, Also 
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And in clear, 
they come in 


flavor. Why 





Don’t you agree, juices just belong in glass ? 


sparkling glass all fruit juices look fresh and appetizing. Then, too, leftovers are so much easier to store Wi 
glass. No worries about flavor change either. Because in pure glass there’s really nothing that can affect | 


don’t you ask your dealer for more of the delicious juices you enjoy every day, protected in clear gia 





GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NE W YC 











POSITIVE 
e ASSURANCE 





yu get more’ 
jr your money — 


in products built with 
stronger, longer-lasting 


PERM-A-LATOR® 
i insulators 







In niture as well as mattresses you can 
= a strength, extra value of Perm-A- 
Yir/nsulators. You can be sure of longer- 
ifort and beauty. Perm-A-Lator’s 
pled spring steel wires keep padding 
J Openings permanently . . . there’s 
oil-feel,”” lumping or sagging. Ask for 
t, lager-lasting Perm-A-Lator Wire Insu- 
athe furniture and mattresses you buy! 


Look For this Tag!) 
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Guaranteed by » 
Good Housekeeping 
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n--Lator Name 
r“arantee in Furniture, too 


Ts tag on furniture and mat- 
ors your assurance of longer last- 
Cafort. Torture tests prove that 
© sulators last more than 212 times 
3¢-han ordinary insulators. Ask for 
@ronger wire insulators in the 
dy and furniture you buy! 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


X)-LATORS, Inc., Carthage, Mo. 


i carthage, Mo. and New Castle, Pa. \ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34 
starring its job seekers. While jitterbugs, sing: 
ers, pianists and the like performed before the 
cameras, viewers telephoned in job offers. 
The calls that YES did get were, and still 
are, mainly for baby sitters, “mothers” help- 
ers,” housekeepers, clerks and yard workers. 
But there were also requests for models, 
doughnut makers, exterminators, lifeguards, 
airplane polishers and cotton dusters. 

A bare handful of residents attempted 
at first to take advantage of what may 
have appeared to be “‘just a bunch of kids.” 
If those unkind souls “‘thought they could get 
cheap labor through us,” YES quickly taught 
them about its minimum hourly wages— 
50 and 65 cents for baby-sitting and house- 
work, 75 cents for anything else. If they went 
so far as not to pay the young workers, the 
standard mention of “the judges on our 
board” usually brought them into line. In 
one case, it didn’t. When a man flatly refused 
to pay the boys he had hired as laborers, 
YES sued the man, and collected. 

In its first year YES took applications 
from more than 1000 youngsters and placed 
almost half of them (a ratio it still maintains) 
in either full-time or, more often, part-time 
jobs. Walker’s office reported that petty 
thefts by juveniles had dropped 20 per cent 


in the city, and he said YES was the main | 


reason. 

Karin, who was now planning to enter the 
University of Arizona and leave YES, felt 
the project should be set up on a “‘business- 
like, permanent basis.” ‘“‘We’d proved our- 
selves,” she said. But there was still the mat- 
ter of financing. The $185 was running out. 


If people knew how hard | have 
had to work to gain my mastery, 
it would not seem wonderful at all. 

MICHELANGELO 


O00000000000 


Through a press release, she sought an 
angel—a service club to pick up the tab for 
YES: 

The response was pleasing, if not sur- 
prising. Four different clubs wanted to back 
YES. From the four, Karin chose Sertoma, 
which, though a long-established organiza- 
tion nationally, was new to Phoenix. She de- 
cided on them “mostly because of their en- 
thusiasm for the project.” Their motto is 
“Service to Mankind,” hence the name 
Sertoma. It was a gilt-edged selection. 

Mainly a group of young business and 
professional men headed by Royal Marks, a 
local attorney, the Sertomans budgeted 
$1800 for YES for that year, specified a 
modest salary for a director and portioned a 
part of their dues for the purpose. Most im- 
portant, perhaps, they conducted an all-out 
“job census.” Each member was given a 
Yellow page of the telephone book and told 
to canvass for teen-age jobs all the busi- 
nesses listed on it. They found a lot of them 
and built up a long roster of prospective 
employers. That was in the summer of 1949. 

All in all, sponsorship of YES worked out 
so Well that the club won a national Sertoma 
achievement award at the end of the first 
year. It has backed the Service ever since: 

Sertoma continues to screen, hire and pay 
the girls who run the office, signs an occa- 
sional petty-cash check and in general keeps 
a big-brotherly eye on the operation. Other- 
wise, it has stood pretty much by its promise 
to let the youngsters themselves run the 
Service. Today’s president of Sertoma is 
A. M. Anderson, a_telephone-company 
executive, and John McClure, a business- 
man, is chairman of the YES committee. 

YES directors now require an applicant 
to give two character references, which are 
checked before he is assigned to a job. After 
his assignment both he and the employer are 
questioned, a system that enables the Service 
to build a dossier on the employer’s working 
characteristics and tastes, as well as put to- 
gether a file of job references that may some- 
time come in handy for the teen-ager. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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...Never a hungry minute’ 





Read the Astonishing Experience of New York Food Expert 
Rose Grace with the Famous Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan 
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““This is me before I discovered 
what fun it is to live with the easy 
Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan.” 





““Three months later I was down 
35% pounds but I felt so fine 
I continued to follow the Plan.” 
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“Today I am a new woman. 
Down 61 pounds. No other re- 
ducing plan could have done it.”? 


MISS GRACE’S OWN STORY 


““My friends can’t believe it. I had been 
overweight for years. I love good food. 
Many times I tried to reduce, without 
much success. Last year, in connection 
with my profession, I sent for the Knox 
Eat-and-Reduce Plan book with the 
Choice-of-Foods Chart. Asa restaurant 
food planner I realized it was safe and 
practical. No drugs. Just good food. 
“Well, I found it was easy and very 
pleasant to follow, even at restaurants, 


\ while working regularly at my job. 


After three months my waist, bust and 
hips measured five inches less. Mind 


| 


you, I had eaten ’most everything I 
like, including desserts, with three 
good meals a day and between-meal 
snacks. I had never felt better in my 
life. So I went on with the Plan. 
“Today I am 61 pounds lighter than 
I had been. I have learned the easy 
habit of balanced eating, without giv- 
ing up any of my favorite foods. I feel 
fine! If you are overweight because of 
too many calories, I advise you to send 
for that safe, easy, pleasant Knox Eat- 
and-Reduce Plan.”’ 
Rose Grace 


EAT YOUR FILL AND LOSE 2 TO 5 POUNDS A WEEK 


(Don’t think you can’t enjoy the Knox Eat- 
and-Reduce Plan as Miss Rose Grace did. 
If you love good food and are overweight 
because of too many calories you, too, may 
bring down your weight without hunger, 
discomfort or loss of energy. Whether 
you’d like to lose 10 pounds or 50 pounds, 
this famous Plan, which hundreds of thou- 
sands have followed, may help you. Enjoy 
most of the foods you like. The Knox Plan 








THE BOOK 
142 MILLION 
HAVE SENT FOR 


Its 36 pages, plus the generous Choice-of- 
Foods Chart, do away with dull calorie- 
counting; give menu suggestions; 74 
recipes and variations; your own weight- 
and-measurement chart; and complete, 
detailed advice on safe, natural, enjoy- 
able reducing. Don’t let another day go 
by. Mail this coupon and get ready to see 
the pounds melt away week after week. 


is the safe, practical, natural way to reduce. 
Send for that free book described below. 


DOCTORS RECOMMEND KNOX, the real, 
unflavored gelatine, made with exacting 
pharmaceutical care. It is all gelatine, all 
protein, no sugar, unlike factory-flavored 
jell desserts which are about %s sugar. 


At your grocer’s in 
4-envelope family size 
and 32-envelope economy size 





SEND TODAY 


Knox GELATINE, Box LH-16 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


Mail me my free copy of the latest edition 


of the Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan Book. 


“LAM 61 LBS. 
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A NEW DIMENSION OF QUALITY IN CAKE MIXES 








ABOUT CAKE MIXES ! 


Minneapolis, Minn. (Special) At last there’s a cake mix that gives you a fine 


combination of ingredients than you could use in your best homemade, home-recipe cakes 


They include: 


New Stay-Moist shortening made especially for cakes! 
New softer, finer cake flour! 


New Super-Action baking powder—higher, faster rising! 

New finer-granulated 6X sugar! 

This means that Pillsbury now has a whole new way of 
g cake mixes with richer proportions than were 

r possible before. Now you can use a mix, and bake 


a cake as tender as a fine home-recipe butter cake. 
Now, Pillsbury is able to offer you cakes that score 
as high as the fine homemade, home-recipe kind on all 


cake-judging points—moistness, flavor, tenderness anc 
fine, even grain. A whole new dimension of quality has! 
in fact, been added to cake mixes. 

New, easier, more fail-proof One-Step Mixing for you: 
too. As always, no eggs to add to Pillsbury. Milk is all 
you add. But now, everything goes into the bowl at 
once. You pour in the mix—you pour in the milk—and 
your homemade cake is on the way. 

They’re at your grocer’s now—the New (all new) 
Pillsbury Cake Mixes with new finer ingredients, new 
quality results, new easier method, new sparkling pack- 
ages—and most of all, new pride for you. 
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2 6 most wanted flavors_all in new dress, with the 
ue circle_bright and shiny fresh at your grocer’s now 
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Complete Cake Mix Complete Cake Mix | 





LADIES! |. 





All you need are oven-ready biscuits and 


Dinty Moore Beef Stew DRE | 





Slide this hearty homey meal into the white potatoes, tender carrots, it adds aaa f 





oven...in can opener time!* Biscuits up toa magnificent 114 lbs.! ee aa 
are the oven-ready kind, and the stew “For best results, bake biscuits on pre- = =e ean em! "| 
is Dinty Moore, America’s favorite be- heated stew... 15 min., at 450°. si om || 
cause it’s double-rich in beef. To a \ a ceria | o ie 
lusty beef gravy is added still more SS ; 

beef, in savory chunks. With firm Beef Stew ——— 


The big meal m the big can Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 





ansas mother teaches son to cook 


her and Son 
Are Both 
inning Cooks 


Wine not only urged Mrs. 
dj to enter cooking competi- 
t lit year he followed his own 
entered himself. The result 
winning cooks in the fam- 
7 and his mother both won 
rq at the Kansas Free Fair. 
omes to cooking, Wayne 
hymother’s advice and uses 
4n’s Active Dry Yeast. “It’s 
e says. “And really fast 
s Mrs. Gerdes. 
pischmann’s Active Dry 
y it’s easier to serve yeast- 
@alties .. . this yeast keeps 
iti}on your shelf. When you 
time get Fleischmann’s Ac- 
east—the very best. 
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With this background a YES alumnus has 
an advantage when he moves up into the 
world of competitive adult job hunting. At 
the State Employment Service they say they 
can tell, without asking, a young person with 
YES experience. YES youngsters are ahead 
of the pack when it comes to settling into 
a permanent vocation. They’ve already 
worked, so they have some idea of what they 
want. 

Initial impressions jotted down on the 
back of some of the application cards may 
read like this: “bleached hair, runs around a 
lot” .. . “doesn’t have much, but neat and 
clean’’. . . “‘a little prissy”’. . . ‘seems sweet, 
but dresses like a streetwalker” .. . “he’s a 
joker.”’ More often than not, after a follow- 
up check with employers, the same cards 
may bear some such additional notations as 
these: ‘‘a quiet, steady worker” . . . “‘tries 
hard, does well’. . . “very businesslike”... 
“pleasant manner and appearance” 
‘serious worker.” 

YES directors are every bit as sensitive 
to the individuality of employers as they are 
to that of their teen-agers. The chair test, for 
one. A Phoenix executive had two chairs in 
his office, a hard chair and a soft, overstuffed 
one. If a job applicant came in and took the 
easier chair, the man assumed the person 
was lazy. After the YES director learned of 
this, she always told her teen-ager, ‘‘Take 
the hard seat.” 

To a boy starting out on a job, the advice 
may be, “Say ‘yes sir’ to this old gentleman. 
He’s a bug for politeness.” Or to a girl, 
pointedly, “This guy doesn’t like long finger- 
nails.” 
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Of all commentaries upon the Scrip- 
tures, good examples are the best 
and the liveliest. JOHN DONNE 
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In the eight years of its existence, the 
Phoenix YES has put—more—thatr-t4;000 
youngsters in jobs—at no cost to either them 
or their employers: 

And somehow the youngsters have ab- 
sorbed more than jobs. A greater sense of 
personal responsibility and of the need for 
co-operation; a new appreciation of people 
in their own age brackets like those who sent 
them to jobs, and of those in the older age 
brackets, like those who employed them; a 
better knowledge of themselves, are only a 
few of the by-products accruing to the 
youngsters. 

Johnny Walker tells about a juvenile de- 
linquent who went to the YES office dressed 
like a desert rat. The attractive girl at the 
desk said to him, “Say, I'll bet you’d be a 
good-looking boy if you’d comb your hair 
and dress up.”’ It was a simple-enough effort, 
but it caused a near-miracle. Thereafter the 
boy did comb his hair and dress neatly. Sur- 
prised and pleased at his own improved ap- 
pearance, the boy’s customary carelessness 
gradually gave way to a sense of self-respect, 
and his sullenness diminished. Along with 
his appearance his general attitude and effort 
also improved, and he has been slowly, but 
surely, on the mend ever since. 

Currently presiding over the YES office 
is pretty, brown-haired Loretta Gotch, a 
coed at Arizona State College, which is in 
nearby Tempe and within commuting dis- 
tance from Phoenix. In summer her job is 
full-time, pays $175 a month. During the 
school season, she works part time, earns 
$60 a month. Her present assistant is attrac- 
tive, lively Sally Diaz, also a State College 
coed. One or the other of the girls is always 
at YES during office hours; sometimes both 
are on the job. 

It is only natural that Phoenix Sertomans 
should regard with mounting satisfaction 
their sponsorship of YES. Four years ago 
the Sertoma International Board elected to 
make Youth Employment Service a nation- 
wide project. At last count there were thirty- 
five YESes under Sertoma’s wing, all pat- 
terned largely after the Phoenix plan. ENC 








PICKS UP AND HOLDS 
ALL THE DIRT 
FROM YOUR FLOORS 


@ ends scrubbing 


@® cuts grease 


@ cuts floor cleaning time in half 
See how siiining clean your linoleum can be...with SOILAX 





Bring bright, fresh color to drawers, 


shelves, walls with wipe-clean 


marvalon 
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adhesive veneer. 
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@ ends rinsing 
@ removes even ground-in grit 


Marvalon stays bright and fresh-looking for years— 
wipes clean with a damp cloth. And only Marvalon 
gives you matching colors and patterns in all 
three—shelf lining, drawer lining and new 











The Munising Paper Co., Munising, Michigan, a subsidiary of Kimberly-Clark Corp. &% 
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~ How |4@ A WEEK 
VJITH DRANO CAN SAVE YOU 


COSTLY PLUMBING BILLS! 


(CLOGGED 
WITH GUNK!) 





A sink pipe curves like an elbow. Unseen grease or waste collects 
there and causes water to flow slowly or back up into sink. 


DRAIN 
(ABOUT TO BE 
UNCLOGGED) 





But Drano’s boiling, churning action scours drains clean in a 
matter of minutes. Keeps sinks free running. Makes septic tanks 
work even better! 


it 


PT DRANO CLEAN DRAIN 





For about 142¢ adrain you can give every drain 
weekly Drano care. It’s such an easy, inex- 
pensive way to keep things running smoothly. 





DRANO OPENS 
CLOGGED DRAINS FAST! 
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| would like to know who first wrote 
about the color of the leaves in a New 
England autumn. The discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls has turned my mind to 
first things. Possibly some eminent 
scholar knows who first took a feather- 
tipped quill and wrote, “This strange 
land has such a color.” 

I feel it a very fine thing in this hydro- 
gen age that men are so deeply con- 
cerned with these Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
with the Civil War and with Shakespear- 
ean problems. Also there are those who 
worry over the interpretation of Bach 
and of Mozart. 

As long as we can be concerned with 
such things, we are safe from anxiety 
over our possible demise in a big blast. 
Sometimes as I am picking up the dark 
green acorn squash in the garden, I re- 
member the people I knew of who 
stashed away a trailer with complete 
supplies. They moved it far from any 
center, tacked newspapers over the 
windows. They had enough in it to keep 
them going in case the world blew up. 
Some of the roses we put in that year 
are breath-taking now, and the twin 
willows down by the pond catch the 
stars in their branches at night. So Iam 
glad we went right on in our usual way 
instead of making some kind of bomb 
shelter and packing cartons of dried 
foods. 

Jill has been curing and sorting the 
onions. They might be called a basic 
vegetable, I think. For the Egyptians 
spent the equivalent of two million dol- 
lars on onions during the years of build- 
ing the Great Pyramid. There were 
countless workers, of course, and the 
building took twenty years, but it is still 
quite a budget for onions! 

The Romans felt the onion gave 
strength, and they ate it as a breakfast 
dish with honey. This seems odd until I 
consider that one of my best onion 
dishes is onions glazed with catchup 
and honey in equal parts. So things 
come round the circle. 

In the sixteenth century, I read, onion 
juice was dropped in the ear for deaf- 
ness, or in the eye to clear the vision. 
The Spanish imported onions to the 
New World, although there were native 
varieties in America already. Chives are 
a delightful relative, not only for their 
delicate tangy flavor but for the .deep 
green which adds so much to a salad. 
Leeks are good for soups and salads, 
but no} as easy to come by as onions. 

Holding a round firm onion in my 
hand, I think how wonderfully it is 
made with the delicate papery skin, 
faintly rosy or ivory white, and the con- 
centric circles of crisp goodness under- 
neath. How many dishes would be drab 
and tasteless without this one vegetable! 

On a cool autumn night, we like to 
have Janet Cuthrell’s version of Ha- 
waiian chicken. It calls for 1 cut-up fry- 
ing chicken, | egg, slightly beaten, | cup 
fine crumbs, | teaspoon salt and 4 tea- 
spoon each of thyme, marjoram, pa- 
prika. You mix crumbs and seasonings, 
then dip the chicken in egg, and in 
crumbs, and fry in hot fat in a deep 
skillet until brown. Drain fat. Then you 
combine | cup pineapple juice, 1 cup 
water, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 1 


tablespoon cornstarch, 4 teaspoon 


When she smells wood smoke 
on the frosty air, Holly dashes | 
to share the open fire. 


curry powder, | tablespoon sug; 
cup pineapple bits. Pour this ¢ 
chicken, cover and cook slo 
30-35 minutes (an electric frying 
perfect for this). For a special 
sprinkle with sliced blanched a 
before serving. Cooked _ this 
chicken is so tender and delica) 
sauce such a happy blending of 1) 
that it is fit for the most special 

Tiny buttermilk biscuits do ni 
with it, and a light dessert of 
crispy crackers and mild cheeg 
ported Camembert is good too. 

Cleaning the garden up, ra 
yard, getting in fresh sweet ceda 
for the kennels—these are all f 
tober. On warm days it is good t 
the well house or the lawn furnit 
the flies and bugs are gone, but th 
dries nicely in the sunny air. Ji 
the new quick-drying paints, esp|} 
the latex-base type. 

As we drive along the country 
I notice how the colors of the new}! 
houses stand out. Pinks and 
greens, and yellows, and savage |} 
they seem strange in the New En) 
landscape. I suspect we shall on} 
have color zoning! 

I remember at Ephraim, in |} 
County, Wisconsin, all houses 
white, and all buildings of any 
hope this has not changed, for 
white houses on the steeply sl 
cliff over the great dark bay 
credibly lovely. The spire of 
ravian church rose above a dee 
thicket, so the pines seemed alm 
a surf breaking against that sl 
reaching spire. 

Happiness is a thing you cann 
off in chunks or yard lengths. But 
ment is happiness. Like ad 
moon, once, hung on that Mor: 
church spire. Or warm fresh t 
and white-clover honey eaten | 
fire, with a good book at hand. 0 
look in the eyes of a certain Irish, 
she leans her head on my lap and 

Everyone has moments that are 
cial. The trouble is most people 
them to go on forever, which 
cannot do. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 








Get faster relief with 


STRONGER YET SAFER 


ANACIN 


Also goes to work instantly to 
reliéve pains of Neuritis, 
Neuralgia, Normal Periodic 
Pain and Distress of Colds. 


Anacin not only gives stronger, 
faster but also safer relief from 
pain. Anacin Tablets can not 
upset the stomach. They con- 
tain no narcotics or habit- 
forming ingredients. Despite 
their great strength, you can 
take Anacin Tablets as direc- 
ted as often as needed without 
the slightest harm. 


You see, Anacin is like a doc- 
tor’s prescription. That is, 
Anacin contains not just one 
but a combination of medically 
proven, active ingredients. 


The highest medical author- 
ities in the nation declare that 
the Anacin way — a formula 
combining smaller quantities 


of a number of highly effective 


Can not upset 


Your Stomach! 





pain relievers — gives faster, 
more effective and safer relief 
than a large dose of one single 
drug. This is one of the first 
fundamentals of medicine 
taught in all schools of medi- 
cine and dentistry. Just ask 
your own physician or dentist 


if this isn’t true. 


So whenever stronger yet safer 
medication is needed — you 
can depend upon Anacin. Re- 
member — no single drug can 
give you the same strong safe 
relief of Anacin’s combination 
of powerful pain relievers. 
Buy Anacin Tablets today. 


If pain persists — see your 
doctor. 


Highest medical authorities have 
established beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that Anacin’s combina- 


tion of potent pain relievers acts 
smoother and more efficiently 
than any single drug. 
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NEURITee 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 

While I was considering the subject of 
happiness, I made little mental lists of happy 
people I had known. And it is surprising that 
the happiest ones were so often those that 
seemed to have the least! 

The one thing that seemed to be necessary, 
I found, was an ability to laugh at oneself 
now and then to bring the world into focus. 

This is the birth month of Jill’s second 
grandchild, a rosy and cooing baby boy who 
feels the world is a very fine place. When you 
pick him up, he gives a wide toothless smile. 
Ah, how one hopes that the world will be a 
safe place for these grandchildren. They seem 
so vulnerable with their rose-leaf hands and 
button noses and small spindrift of hair. 

Raising them is different from raising 
Cicely! I never knew she was supposed to be 
negative at times, aggressive at others, inde- 
pendent and dependent—I never could rush 
for a book and find a page to explain any- 
thing. We simply rocked along. Of course we 
made mistakes, but I expect parents just 
have to make mistakes. They are human, 
even if informed. 

One thing is sure, I told Especially Me, 
wondering if he had been raised according to 
the best cocker theory, one thing is sure. You 
can never go back and raise anything all 
over. No, not even an onion. 

Especially Me implied that he agreed, but 
he would care for a snack. So we looked 
for one. 

And the round still October moon looked 
in the bubbly paned windows and looked 
and looked. 

A lovely month in a valley brimming with 
beauty. END 


NYU NYNUONUNONY 
THE IMMORTALITY 
OF MAN 


A civilization which despises death 
because it despises the human person 
and ignores the value of human life, a 
civilization which squanders the cour- 
age of men and wastes their lives for 
business profits or for satiating cov- 
etousness or hate or for the frenzy of 
domination or for the pagan pride of 
the state, is not a civilization, but bar- 
barism. Its heroism is heartless bes- 
tiality. 

But on the other hand a civilization 
which knows the price of human life 
but which sets up as its main values 
the perishable life of man, pleasure, 
money, selfishness, the possession 
of acquired commodities, and which 
therefore fears death as the supreme 
evil and avoids any risk of self-sacri- 
fice and trembles thinking of death, 
under the pretext of respecting hu- 
man life—such a civilization is not a 
civilization, but degeneration. Its hu- 
manism is cowardly delicacy. 

True civilization knows the price of 
human life but makes the imperish- 
able life of man its transcendent su- 
preme value. It does not fear death, 
it confronts death, it accepts risk, it 
requires self-sacrifice—but for aims — 
that are worthy of human life, for 
justice, for truth, for brotherly love. 
It does not despise human life, it does 
not brutally despise death; it wel- 
comes death when death, as pioneers 
and free men see it, is the accom- 
plishment of the dignity of the human 
person and a beginning of eternity. 
Let me recall in this connection the 
words of the late Greek statesman, 
Mr. Metaxas, spoken to an American 
war correspondent. “We Greeks,” he 
said, “being Christians, know that 
after all death is only an episcde.” 
An episode on the road of the im- 
mortal life of man. Such is Christian 
civilization, true civilization. Its hero- 
ism is genuine heroism, a heroism 
integraily human, because divinely 
grounded in the immortality of man. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 
From “Man's Destiny in Eternity” 
M. T. Garvin Lectures (The Beacon Press) 
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in the kitchen—good news for the 
day’s modern Gas ranges take the guess- 
of cooking. Giant ovens turn themselves 
olatically, cook dinner while you’re away. 
tq-of-stove cooking is automatic, thanks 
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jefa sensing element takes over, checks the 
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| gives such matchless performance 


lowers flame as needed to maintain pre-set tem- 
perature. And today’s Gas broilers are cleaner 
than ever... no smoke, no need for special filters. 
More convenient, too. The new “‘Outamatic” 
Broiler slides forward automatically as the door 
is opened . . . for easier basting, turning or serv- 
ing. Gas ranges offer all these features and one 
thing more—they actually cost less ‘to buy, install 
and use. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


See the truly modern Macic Cuer Ranges... 















BUILT-IN MEAT THERMOMETER! Now you can tell 
when roasts are perfectly done without ever open- 
ing the oven door. Amazing new Roast-Guide 
plugs into a socket in the oven. . . registers on a 
dial above the range top when meat is cooked. 


LARGEST GAS OVEN THERE IS! Family Fare oven is 
26 inches wide . .. big enough to accommodate the 
largest turkey .. . so roomy it bakes up to 8 pies at 
one time. And it cooks with even, Gas heat. Gives 
you perfect, automatic control of temperature. 


NEW MAGITROL GRIDDLE! Grill steaks, chops, 
muffins... they won’t burn, can’t burn because 
Magitrol senses griddle heat, constantly adjusts 
flame to maintain exact pre-set temperature. 
Cover area doubles as work space, too. 





see all the wonders of 


New Freedom Gas Kitchens *—on display now at your Gas company or 
Gas appliance dealer’s, during Old Stove Round-Up Time. 


The modern, economical fuel for automatic cooking .. . refrigeration... 


water-heating 
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er Enjoy new whiteness, 
a" new laundering ease 
«with Culligan soft water 


; And it’s so easy, so economical to have 

filtered soft water the Culligan service 

way. There’s no equipment to buy, 
because your Culligan dealer owns 

the water softener and he exchanges it 





for a fresh ‘‘sealed” unit at regular intervals, 
Completely automatic! All the soft water you 
f need at a turn of your faucets. Call your 
nearby Culligan dealer today. 


$<— 50* 
About 3 per month 


*Plus modest original installation cost, 
Rates vary with local conditions and frequency of service 





SOFT WATER SERVICE 


Culligan, Inc. and its franchised dealers - Home Office, Northbrook, fllinois 


Home-owned water softeners and filters - Self-service units 
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All the religious training these children will receive 


must come from their parents. Meanwhile, the state 
will teach them atheism—if it can. 


The church survives in Russia prim 


because mothers insist on keeping 


Christianity alive. Clearly they will 


it to the death—and many have do. 


By CHARLES C. PARLIN 


ne evening a cryptic message came to my 

home. I had been designated one of nine 
American churchmen to go to Russia on in- 
vitation from Patriarch Alexei to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The purpose 
was to observe in Russian churches and con- 
fer with their religious leaders. I went to bed 
that night thinking this was probably one of 
the silliest things in the world for me to do. 

The next day I called Dr. Eugene Blake, 
president of the National Council, who was 
to head the delegation. ““What’s this about 
my going to Russia?” I asked him. “I’m a 
lawyer, not a clergyman. They'll think I’m 
the Wall Street gestapo checking on you.” 

““That’s the idea,” he said. ““We want to 
give them a chance to see a layman working 
with a group of clergy—maybe it will do 
something to the Kremlin propaganda that 
churches in the U.S. are the puppets of Wall 
Street.” 

A few weeks later, somewhat to my own 
surprise, I found myself flying north from 
Prague in a rickety Russian two-motored 
plane. It was not a first-class luxury flight. 
But from the moment we were greeted by the 
Russian Orthodox clergy in full regalia on 
the Moscow airstrip, and throughout our ten 
days’ stay, we were given lavish red-carpet 
welcomes. No customs or passport inspec- 
tion. No boos or catcalls—nothing but 
friendly greetings or quiet respect from the 
Russian man in the street. At the new 
Sovietskaya Hotel, each of us was given a 
private suite of rooms. Every meal was a 
banquet in the grand style. 

But I should like to skip all that and take 
you with me to the heart of the matter—the 
Russian church. Come with me to church in 
Russia. No—you won't be directly perse- 
cuted or ridiculed. Not today. I kept my 
camera alerted for a picture of any show of 
disrespect as we traveled about. We were 
conspicuous—the Russians with their long 
hair and beards and picturesque costumes 
and my colleagues with their clerical collars, 


two with gold chains and er 
necks. The people were cul 
polite and, in many instane 
Nikita Khrushchev, re 
Central Committee, has said 
and ridicule of the church 
all a mistake. The Commut 
bent upon destroying the 
cording to the decree issued 
1954, but it has decided th: 
church and punishing bel 
way to go about it: | 


Profound, patient, skillfull 
entific-atheist propaganda @i 
will help them in the long run 
selves from religious delusions. © 
hand, penalizing administrative 
any kind and insulting attacks 
and clergy can only do harm, can 
strengthening and even intensify 
ligious convictions. —KHRUSHCHE 


= 


7 

So come into the little Russia 
church at Udelnaya, a village « 
miles from Moscow. That is—co 
can get in. You are welcome, but 
is a small frame building and if 
packed as a New York subway at 
The congregation—most of then 
are standing for services that may] 
as four hours. There are no pews 
Orthodox churches. The people S| 
der to shoulder and block the ( 
group would not have been able 
space had not been reserved for 
front platform by the altar. 
Large churches in Moscow at 
crowded. Our ambassador to Russ 
Bohlen, once told me of being in| 
church when a woman fainted. Ur 
she remained on her feet. She cou 
there wasn’t room. Her friends 
force their way through the mass¢ 
to carry her to an exit. Finally, 
near her hoisted her up and passe 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 















How to go Exotic... 


with Fishsticks — 


Look at this wondrous way you can serve fishsticks some night 

this week. Start with 4 Fishermen Fishsticks—the premium-quality 
kind, cut from snow-white center fillets. (Takes 3 pounds 

of fresh fish to make our half-pound package!) Each flaky quick-frozen 
fishstick is crisply, tenderly encrusted in our golden egg-batter... 
ready to heat and serve simply if time’s short...worth fixing 
sumptuously when you’re in a gourmet mood. Get 4 Fishermen 
Fishsticks in your store’s frozen food cabinet. Cost a bit more, 

but your first taste tells you why. Fulham Brothers, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Fishsticks 


2 packages 4 Fishermen Fishsticks 
2 tablespoons butter 
14 cup finely diced onion 
12 teaspoon curry powder 
1012-ounce can condensed cream of celery soup 
1% cup milk 
5-ounce package pre-cooked rice 





Heat fishsticks according to directions on 
package. Melt butter over low heat in a sauce- 
pan. Add onion and cook about 3 minutes, 
stirring frequently. Stir in curry powder. 
Add contents of can of soup. Add milk grad- 
ually, stirring until smooth. Cook over low 
heat for 10 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Meanwhile, prepare rice. Serve sauce over 
fishsticks on rice. Makes 4 servings. 
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| says Maty Gh of TWA 





$425 ROUND TRIP New York to London 


Here it is! The news that says let yourself go—to Europe—now! 
Have 15 unforgettable days and nights in London, Paris, Rome— 

| wherever your dreams say go! And save, save, save —coming and 
going—with TWA’s new Holiday Discount Fare! Good any time... 
just pick your date! Use TWA’s Time-Pay Plan—10% down, 
up to 20 months to pay. For information, see TWA, your 

*Subject to govt. approval 


travel agent, or mail the coupon below. 





FLY THE LINE THAT FLIES THE WORLD 
Mary Gordon, TWA Travel Advisor, Dept. J-106 
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hand to hand, over the heads of the wor- 
shipers, to the door. 

At the little Udelnaya church we find room 
to stand near the priest. We are in time for 
that part of the liturgy calling for the conse- 
cration of the elements and the miracle of 
transubstantiation whereby, according to the 
dogma of the church, the wine becomes the 
actual blood of Christ and the bread His 
flesh. To the wine in a big golden goblet the 
priest adds warm water and little pieces of 
the special bread. With a long golden spoon 
he removes the consecrated elements from 
the goblet and places them in a host box. As 
one, the worshipers bow their heads and the 
living murmur of prayers flows from them 
like a strong current. This is the ritual, as 
ancient as the church. It can be freely per- 
formed in the Soviet Union today. 


The Party Central Committee decrees that 
Province and territory Party Committees, 
Party Central Committees of the Union Re- 
publics and all Party organizations be re- 
quired resolutely to eliminate errors in atheist 
propaganda and in no event to permit future 
offending of the feelings of believers or clergy- 
men or administrative interference in the ac- 
tivity of the church. —KHRUSHCHEV 


There are no small children in the church. 
They would be crushed and they could not 
see over their elders. Besides, the government 
reserves to itself the right to educate and 
train all the nation’s children. The church is 
not permitted to conduct Sunday schools nor 
directly to train youth under eighteen in any 
way. But parents bring their babies to be 


OOOO OOO SOK 


Occasionally | hear a mean thing that 
has been said behind my back. And, 
as a rule, there’s something to it. 

E. W. HOWE 


OO RO TO OO IO OK 


baptized in the church. Today there are sey- 
enty-two of them in Udelnaya, and we are in 
time for the last twelve who will be baptized 
after the morning service. 

The baptistry is a separate one-room log 
cabin behind the church. As we move out, 
many of the congregation shake hands and 
smile and say friendly Russian words of 
greeting: “Greetings” or ““God bless you” or 
“Thank you for coming.”’ Outside it is below 
freezing with snow on the ground; inside the 
baptistry is steaming warm, packed with 
women carrying infants, tightly swaddled 
with only a peephole for breathing. 

In the corner is an icon with lighted candles 
and in front of this is a large metal bow] filled 
with warm water. Upon instruction from a 
nun, the parents unwrap and disrobe the 
babies and line up before the priest. He 
speaks earnestly about the significance of the 
baptism and charges the parents to rear their 
children in the faith. They are to teach them 
the liturgy and prayers of the church. They 
are to teach them that God is the Father and 
that through the church He is to be honored 
and worshiped. With intense sincerity, the 
mothers vow to accept and carry out this re- 
sponsibility. 

The priest takes a vial of holy oil and a 
small brush and anoints each baby in turn— 
on the forehead, on each ear, on each side of 
the chest, and on the sole of each foot. Then, 
saying a prayer, he submerges each baby 
three times in the large bow! of water and re- 
turns it to the mother’s arms, dripping and 
gasping, to be dried and comforted. The 
babies are quickly bundled again and the 
crowd moves out into the icy air to make 
room for another group. 

I watched in wonder. I knew these chil- 
dren might not return to the church again 
until they are adults. All the religious train- 
ing they receive must come from their par- 
ents. Meanwhile, the state will teach them 
atheism—if it can. 

In Leningrad we visited a “Pioneer Palace” 
and saw the state at work. The vast building, 
once the palace of the dowager empress, has 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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minutes, lasts for years. 
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E Cabinet Wood Chest 


e's only one thing nicer than dreaming of sterling, 

djat’s owning it! And now, you can make owning 

@y as dreaming...with a wonderfully planned 18- 

«Towle service for four...for as little as $2.50 a 

€ 

Sp ly visit the authorized jewelry or department 
near you—and pick your favorite Towle pattern. 
fe are 20 to choose from...and 260 years of silver- 


i/ng experience assure you of their beauty and 
rietness. ) 


Fally, arrange the terms most convenient to you. 
0 that moment on, your table will gleam with the 





unmistakable magic that is sterling’s alone—revealed 
at its loveliest by the masters of the Towle Touch. 


Free! To encourage you to do today what you have 
always dreamed of doing someday, Towle offers you a 
handsome cabinet wood chest, fully lined with Towle’s 
non-tarnish Duvetyn cloth, and featuring three con- 
venient lift-out trays for storing your Towed in a drawer 
if you so desire. 


A Towle service for four is waiting for you in the 
authorized jewelry or department store convenient to 
you. Right now would be a splendid time to start using 
and enjoying your set of Towle Sterling! 


with Towle’s 18-Piece Service for Four 


CHEST CONTAINS: 

4 TEASPOONS 

4 PLACE KNIVES 

4 PLACE FORKS 

4 INDIVIDUAL SALAD FORKS 
1 BUTTER KNIFE 


1 SUGAR SPOON 
(Chest offer expires October 20, 1956.) 


Towle 
STERLING 


Newburyport, Massachusetis 
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Now! A deodorant that 
ends acid-damage to skin and clothes 


Did you know that the acidity of many deodorants—not perspiration 
—causes acid-damage to skin and clothes? It’s a fact. 

That’s why Tussy makes its high potency cream deodorant with an 
exclusive “Acid Control” formula. It’s the safe, new way to control 
deodorant acids even before they reach the skin or clothes. 

Tussy Cream Deodorant checks perspiration moisture, too. Gives 
instant all-day protection from odor. Don’t wait to try it. 

NEW! TUSSY STICK DEODORANT with exclusive non- 
acid formula prevents acid-damage, too. Stops perspira- 
tion odor safely, 


~~ <i 


yet is guaranteed not to close your pores. Mick peoporm 
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DEODORAN! 5 i 
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TUSSY Deodorancea U 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48 
been cut up into a myriad of small rooms 
now used for games, workshops or science 
laboratories. Here, each school child has two 
half-days a week under the guidance of a 
trained, skillful and kindly youth worker— 
that is, unless deprived for the week as pun- 
ishment for poor grades or deportment at 
school. ““We tell the children,” says the di- 
rector, “Once this great palace belonged 
to the empress. Now it belongs to you. See 
what communism does for you.’”’ 

Other Russian cities have similar “Pioneer 
Palaces’”” where children come for recrea- 
tion—and indoctrination. Still 1 do not know 
how one teaches atheism—must one first 
teach about God to prove He does not exist? 
I do believe God will live in many humble 
homes of Russia. As those mothers took 
their vows at the baptismal rite, I saw their 
faces and I heard their voices. 


The Communist Party educates Soviet peo- 
ple in a scientific world outlook and wages a 
struggle of ideas against religious ideology as 
an antiscientific ideology. The Party considers 
profound, systematic scientific-atheist propa- 
ganda essential, without, however, permitting 
the religious feelings of believers and also of 
clergymen to be offended.—KHRUSHCHEV 


After the service we were invited to dine 
with the priest, Father Ivan, and his wife and 
three daughters in their home. A priest of the 
Russian Orthodox Church not only is per- 
mitted to marry, but must do so. If his wife 
dies, he may not remarry and can then serve 
the church only as a monk. 

The house was a two-story log structure of 
a type commonly seen in Moscow and en- 


Hope is generally a wrong guide, 
though it is generally good company 
along the way. GEORGE SAVILLE 


virons. The rooms were small and the ceiling 
low. I noticed a small electric refrigerator in 
the entrance hall. Except for that, the fur- 
nishings were drab, heavy and ornate, sim- 
ilar to those of a nineteenth-century home in 
the United States. Before being seated at the 
table, we were asked to face an ancient icon 
on the wall and hear our host intone the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

The table was laden with bottles of wine, 
vodka, mineral waters and fruit juices. There 
were plates of small sandwiches—caviar, 
fish, cheese and meat of almost every kind. 
The one hot dish was fish fried in deep fat. 
Cakes and sweets of various kinds abounded, 
attractively frosted and attractively arranged. 
We had a choice of hot tea served in glass 
tumblers, or coffee served in cups. I suspect 
that the glass, china and silver that we used, 
and the odd chairs we sat upon, had been 
brought in from many homes in the parish. 

In Russia all marriages are by civil cere- 
mony, but many couples afterward come to 
the church for the priest’s blessings. You are 
told that many families, tending to drift from 
the church, come back in times of trouble. 
Almost without exception, believers are 
buried by the church. The Orthodox cere- 
mony calls for placing in the hand of the de- 
ceased a small wooden cross and scroll, 
signed by a priest, certifying he was a be- 
liever. “At the time of bereavement,” we 
were told, “neither Marx nor Lenin has 
words for the family equivalent to the bene- 
diction of the priest.” 


At the present time, as a result of the tri- 
umph of socialism and liquidation of the ex- 
ploiter classes in the U.S.S.R., the social roots 
of religion have been undermined and the base 
on which the church relied has been destroyed. 

—KHRUSHCHEV 


The Russian Orthodox Church claims fifty 
million believers in Russia today. Except for 
new churches that have been built and paid 
for by congregations, the state owns the 
church buildings that have been restored to 
church use. Churches pay no taxes to the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 127 
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An Ad) 


Dis. you admire people wh¢ 
do things? Maybe your own hu 
these people whose skill enables| 
a better life for your whole fami 
husband has technical training, | 
trical or electronic engineer, h¢ 
wonderful, responsible position) 
rapid advancement based solely’ 

Any man can be truly proud t¢ 
Years of fine service to busineg 
and education have made IBM re 
the world. And a man couldn’t Z 
job... because IBM offers top 
good job security and very ple 
conditions. All IBM employees 
paid hospitalization, life ins 
ment plans. 

Each lab or plant location 
Owego, Poughkeepsie and 
San Jose, Calif.— provides a we 
of like-minded neighbors wi h 
ests and needs. IBM has plar 
recreation, too, with its coi 
courses, swimming pools, bowlir 
IBM knows all work and no p 
dull girl, so they have set up free 
groups at the country clubs whe 
available while the mothers parti 
adult fun. What a boon! 

Your husband can further his 
by participating in IBM Enginee 
and taking advantage of the ma 
tion programs available to him. 

Tell your husband to watch fe 
written especially for him in } 
magazines, or write to: W. M 


Room 6010, 590 Madison 1 
York 22, N. Y., outlining his qualif 
may both be glad for the rest: 
you tell him about it tonight. 

He almost can’t afford not to! 


To Relieve PERIODI 


STANBACK is not a one ingredi 
STANBACK combines several med 
pain relievers into one easy to au 
brings faster, more complete relief, e 
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Pain, Burning, Tenderness? 
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Removes Hard, 
Thick Callouses { 


Apply soft, soothing, deeply | 
cushioning, heart-shaped Dr. \ 
Scholl’s Zino-pads on the \ 
sensitive spots and you'll 
have Super-fast relief. Used 
with the wonder-working sep- 
arate Medications included, 
Zino-pads remove callouses 
one of the quickest ways 
known to medical science! ' 
Try them. Sold everywhere. os 
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outstanding new fashions. NBC-TV, in color and black-and-white, Saturday, December 8th. Consult local program listing for time. 





Your most important line is never spoken 


4N, UNBROKEN—and only one thing in 


le wide world will give you such a line. 


every smart woman knows (including 
the slimmest! ), is a corselette. Only a 
i slims you from here to there without 


on, to meet fashion’s exacting demands. 


\ARNER’S makes corselettes with such skill, 
Wwledge of fit and comfort, such loving care 


i together the complicated pieces (more 





than in any other foundation), such real pride in 


the beauty of the finished product. 


WARNER’S new collection — lightweight and lis- 
some, yet effective as a compliment—is a far cry 
from the old days. Pull-ons, strapless styles, boned, 


unboned; half-size versions—one for every figure. 


GO AHEAD and expect near-miracles of your next 
foundation — provided it’s a corselette. And pro- 


vided it’s by Warner’s. At your nicest stores. 


Left: #3864. Whisper-weight pull-on in light power net 
and satin elastic. White, pink or black. Also in twin style 
for the short-waisted figure, #8642. White or pink. Either 
style, $16.50. 
Right: #3366; 
boneless bra, 


Merry Widow® with wonder- working 
foamlined for perfect fit. Unique front 
panel construction of nylon marquisette and lace; elastic 
panels. White or black, $29.50. 
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WARNERS” 














MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


Don't “hash over” 
with “best friend” 
sex secrets of 
your marriage — 
husbands 

dont like 1 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


MARRIAGE IS A PRIVATE AFFAIR 


One of the greatest satisfactions of mar- 
riage is the opportunity it offers for sharing 
deepest, most personal thoughts and feelings. 
The husband and wife who can confide in each 
other without reservation thereby build a unity 
no outside person or pressure can disturb. 

But this confidential relationship depends on 
the absolute knowledge that it belongs to hus- 
band and wife alone. To share any part of it with 
an outsider is a breach not only of good taste, 
but, far worse, of faith. Here are excerpts from 
two recent letters, concerning dilemmas arising 
from violations of confidence: 

“A terribly unfortunate experience has upset 
me dreadfully. My closest friend has betrayed 
me completely. Recently, hoping it would help her, 
I told her about the sex problem in our marriage 
and how we solved it. Of course she promised 
never to tell a living soul, but instead of keeping 
her word, she told her husband and several 
friends. Now details of our personal life are com- 
mon knowledge in the neighborhood, and I'm so 
humiliated I can hardly look anybody in the face. 
So far my husband doesn’t know what's hap- 
pened, and I only hope he never learns. I feel I 
can never really trust a friend again.” 


‘“We were married three months ago. Because 
of our ignorance and embarrassment, several 
funny as well as annoying things happened dur- 
ing the first few weeks we were married. Our 
next-door neighbor wormed them out of me, say- 
ing that honeymoons were always frustrating, 
but that I'd laugh about it when I'd been married 
as long as she had. She told her husband, who 
works for the same firm as my husband. He 
told it all over the office. They thought it was a 
good joke, but my husband doesn’t. ’'ve told him 
I’/l never mention personal affairs to that woman 
again, but I'm afraid he still doesn’t trust me.” 


Unquestionably, the ‘‘close friends” who re- 
peated things told them in confidence were 
guilty of a breach of faith. But what of the 
wives who were willing to share their husbands’ 
confidences with an outsider? Husbands, even 
more than wives, value and protect the privacy 
of marriage. Men may discuss “‘sex”’ in general, 
may tell stories and jokes, more freely than do 
women. But the average husband ts reluctant to 
discuss with an outsider any experience, thought 
or emotion shared in confidence with his wife, 
particularly if it concerns their physical rela- 
tionship. And understandably, he expects the 
same reticence from her. 

Here are some precautions which discreet 
wives habitually observe. If your husband 
doesn’t confide in you as freely as you wish, 
perhaps you will find clues to the reasons. 

e Listen attentively and without interrupting 
when he seems inclined to talk over the day’s 
incidents, his business problems, personalities. 

e Ask yourself before repeating anything he 
has said, ““Would I be willing to repeat this be- 
fore him? To his boss? Does it matter if it gets 
around?” When in doubt, don’t repeat. 

e Keep quiet about personal affairs. If a 
problem arises and you must talk it over, go to 
your minister, doctor or other professional 
counsel, but not relatives or friends. 

e Avoid the nosy, inquisitive neighbor who 
solicits your confidences or forces them on you. 
Be noncommittal in conversations beginning 
“T wish I could tell you who told me, but re 
“IT won’t mention names, but he’s an engineer 
and they live on your street.” Avoid any per- 
sonal comment in talking to a gossip; remem- 
ber that words get twisted when repeated. 

e Guard confidences given you, even if un- 
invited. A secret accepted on that basis should 
be kept secret. 

elf your husband sometimes passes on 
things he shouldn’t (women aren’t the only 
gossips), change the subject when he gets on 
dangerous ground. 

Until and unless a husband knows he can 
trust his wife to be discreet, to respect his confi- 
dences and to prize their privacy as highly as he 
does, he is likely to remain cautious, reserved, 
somewhat withdrawn. In this atmosphere, it is 
impossible to share fully, to build the mutual 
understanding and sense of oneness vital to mar- 
ried happiness. Any loving wife can win and 
maintain her husband’s trust—if she earns it. 





TAKE TIME TO DECIDE 


Im going to solve this problem once 
and for all,” said the husband, concerning his 
wife’s chronic tardiness, particularly her failure 
to have meals on time. Whenever I hear this 
statement, as I often do, I know that trouble 
lies ahead. For problems involving emotions are 
notsolved, immediately or permanently. Human 
relationships are not static. Nor are human 
needs. Decisions must be revised to meet chang- 
ing requirements. An arrangement satisfactory 
today may be totally inadequate next year—or 
next week. 

All of us bear a continuing responsibility to 
make decisions. Even the most humdrum day 
presents a series of choices. Shall the husband 
drive to work, or take the bus? If he drives, 
shall his wife postpone the marketing (prepar- 
ing a makeshift meal) or can she get a ride with 
a neighbor? Can she take the baby in someone 
else’s car, or should she get a sitter? 

Even routine decisions like these demand 
forethought, consideration and common sense. 
If handled impulsively, selfishly or just plain 
foolishly, at least one person involved is bound 
to be irritated and inconvenienced. 

The simplest way I know to reduce family 
squabbles over recurring questions is to set up 






































a system for settling as many automatically as 
possible. Hurried and harried decisions can be 
avoided if family “ground rules” govern the use 
of the car, children’s bedtime, dating privileges 
and other perennial sources of argument. (One 
useful tip in making ground rules is to agree in 
advance on a specified number of exceptions,) 

But the consequences of wrong decisions in 
small matters are seldom worse than irritating, 
Obviously, this is not true of major issues. The 
choice of a mate, the offer of a new job, the 
purchase of a home will affect your whole fu- 
ture. Even if an unwise decision is ultimately 
reversed, it may be too late to avoid harm, 
When a girl accepts a proposal from the wrong 
man, she cannot escape heartache and regrets, 
whether she breaks the engagement or goes 
ahead to unhappy marriage and possible divorce, 

The best precaution I know, in settling major 
questions is to avoid decision—or action—un- 
der pressure. To be sure, occasionally emergen- 
cies arise which must be dealt with immedi- 
ately. But in personal relationships and family 
affairs, these occasions are few and far between. 
Does the real-estate agent threaten to sell the 
house you can’t afford to another customer 
within twenty-four hours? Better let him, unless 
you can resolve the doubts that made you | 
hesitate. 

In most cases you can safely refuse to decide 
now. Often the best decision is no decision, 
particularly if emotions are intense. Changin 
circumstances, calmer feelings, additional in- 
formation may make the decision for you. 

By no means do I recommend a policy of 
avoiding the issue. But I do, indeed, urge post- 
poning an irreversible decision until you haye 
all the pertinent information, until emotio 
are under control, and until you are confident 
you are acting wisely. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Do divorced husbands usually fulfill whateve 
agreement they made for the financial sup- 
port of their wives? ; 


In one half the cases, yes; in almost a third, 
partially; in the remaining sixth, no. 


ASK YOURSELF: | 
Can You and Your Daughter Agree? 


In many homes, conflict arises between the 
mother and her teen-age daughter because they 
do not hold the same standards. The daughter 
thinks her mother is unrealistic and old- 
fashioned, the mother thinks the daughter un- 
reasonable and too advanced. Check below © 
each item on which you feel that you and your 
daughter generally agree. 


1. Her sharing of home responsibilities. 

. Her choice of girl friends. 

. Her honesty with you. 

. Attendance at church. 

. The privacy she should have. 

. Your wisdom and judgment (and her_ 
father’s). 

. Kissing boys on first dates. 

8. Parking while on dates. 

9, Dating boys of uncertain reputation. 
10. Necking-petting when going steady. 
11. Her choice of reading and movies. 
12. Sex discussions in mixed company. 


ae wh 
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13. Disciplinary measures. 
14. Attitudes toward drinking. 


If you and your daughter agree on all these 
matters, the chances are that she is too inhib- 
ited, or that one of you is kidding the other. 
The average score is 9 to 11. With a score 
of 8 or less, you and your daughter are at 
odds, and neither understands how the other 
thinks or feels. It is up to you to try to win her 
confidence and to reconcile your differences. 
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Unlike other leading toothpastes, Colgate’s with Gardol helps stop bad 
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NEW | MUM. 


The doctor’s 


deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


You’re serene. You’re sure of yourself. 
You’re bandbox perfect from the skin 
out. And you stay that way night and 
day with New Mum Cream. 


Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin—keeps on stopping perspiration 
_ odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. New Mum Cream is 
another fine product of Bristol-Myers. 
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Underarm comparison tests made by doc- 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
while New Mum with 
M-3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 


odor only a few hours 
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THERE'S 
A MAN 

IN ‘THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 


“It’s a coffee table 
Harold made 
out of a tree.”’ 






Fac Ao. 


A bit of New England campus slang 
brought home by a Yale boy caught 
on fast in our town: ““Now you’ve got 
it golden.”’ (It can mean anything 
from the right girl to the right boss or 
the best steak at a picnic.) 


At home I rebel against my Golden 
Girl’s addiction to salads. But when I 
found myself (somewhat startled) in Rus- 
sia for a few weeks I yearned for her 
tossed greens. Russ salads so often 
have chunks of potato, sturgeon or veal 
in ’em. 


The prettiest mother of the cutest 
baby in our neighborhood takes a 
whole hour to feed it, four or five times 
a day. I suspect she could do it in 
forty-five minutes if it weren’t so 
amuch fun. 


““My husband’s enthusiasm with his 
charcoal grill,’ reports Betty Comfort, 
poking a fat pill under her favorite shrub, 
“is a godsend; it liberates me from the 
kitchen! Though I get weary praising 
him enough to keep him going.” 


Our neighbors with the new swim- 
ming pool are on the defensive: some 
nearby small fry now think it’s a 
brave-new-world hardship to go to 
the town pool or out to the country 


club. 


Of all the plants in my wife’s garden, 
maybe I’m fondest of her hens-and- 
chicks. They’re so hardy and elegant 
and vaguely resemble something to eat. 


An American woman might be hor- 
rified by the rough labor Russian 
women do; since the war the U.S.S.R. 
is short of men. They run barges, re- 
pair cobblestone streets, maintain 
airport runwavs. If the girls exploited 
sexatriflein the American rouge-and- 
lipstick way the U.S.S.R. might mech- 
anize faster. 


At a country-club party I heard seven 
times the quip about the young exec 
and heir apparent challenging his boss 
(who’d had a heart attack) to race up 
the steps. Our great American sense of 
humor goes grotesque. 


Wily trick by schoolteachers in the 
next town: They lure pupils into 
prodigious feats of reading, spelling 
and writing by school-bus trips to 
Boston, Washington or Chicago for 
the ones whose good marks justify 
travel and adventure. 


What the 1956 grandfather ducks are 
the cornier aspects of the grandpappy role. 
He refuses to wear his specs on the end of 
his nose, but consents to teach a grandson 
golf or tennis. 


At lunch downtown we agreed, over 
the apple pie a la mode, that it’s time 
to call a few nuclear physicists aff 
the bombs to invent a few nonfatten- 
ing dishes like bacon with lyonnaise 
potatoes. 


I doubt any actor in Hollywood can 
mimic the glee of a two-year-old in tran- 
sition from innocent joy to a triumphant 
perception that he’s on the threshold of 
mischief that’ll annoy a grownup. 


*T’ye mastered my charcoal grill and 
the mysteries of barbecue,’ confesses 
Peter Comfort, fanning a_ smoldering 
briquette, “so I can scorch myself a well- 
done steak without being twitted by every 
raw-meat eater.” 


After my glimpse of Marshal Tito’s 
handsome wife, | fumbled for words 
to picture her to our town’s matrons. 
**She’s a dangerous brunette,”’ I told 
°-em, ‘“‘who could be elected president 
of any P.T.A. in America.”’ 



















































“After a push-button car,” says 1 
garageman, gloating over his |g 
wreck, “the next step is to get drivers i 
safety belts, football helmets and ; 
er’s masks.” 


My indulgent neighbor in th 
foot ranch house went alor ° 


ter’s bathroom. But he erup 
a loud ‘No!’ when she coaxe¢ 
TV set near her tub. 


One reason the English wwe} 
foreigners from the continent: 
wise they might have to live e 
sively on their own cooking, 


Our town’s most splendid matron 
joys a mild collapse after a mont 
visit by her daughter with two small o 
“It isn’t really,” she told her bridge cl 
“the least bit like the stylish Picture 
the three of ’em on the society page, 


It looked as if the senior class at 
State university might in a few year. 
solid with sedate married couples. 
now it seems respectable again to bh 
bachelor or a spinster though a coll\ 
senior. 


A debonair husband in our to! 
took his new bride to call on his 
wife and her new husband. In anot 
decade it’ll be a real bond betw 


women to share the same man. 


We’re approaching our goal of 
outdoor meals. I’ve wangled it by lugg 
(out and in) an incredible number 
trays filled with numberless dishes | 
culinary nonessentials. (And wha’ 
charcoal meat-scorcher I’ve beco 
But I still argue pluckily for the sin 
beverage-and-sandwich outdoor mez 


We're negotiating at our 
about the family car next school y| 
our youngest and I. Roughly, I ¢|- 
tend a boy can’t be trusted wit) 
powerful car if his grades don’t||- 
clude two 2’s (or B’s) and not I, 
under C or 3. (He doesn’t see any | 
nection, but I think we'll maki 
deal.) 


All sorts of things grow in the jc/s 
and cracks of our concrete tennis cc), 
without encouragement. A few feet aly 
little grows in lusher soil. It’s Nafe 
again showing who’s boss. 


In some marriages (so my neigl}it 
in the three-porch house think): 
quarrel with your own wife is q e 
refreshing than a flirtation with 
other woman. 


My neighbor who seems to o 33 
than anybody else I know tells me hi 
expert on sleep, and urges me to ||2 
hard mattress. I urge him to trya 
mattress, to sleep usually on his |jat 
side, seldom on his back, never oi} 
arms, and to read calmly when he | 
sleep. 


The autocrat of our luncheon {{/€ 
came out squarely against algeb 
the schools in favor of memor 
more poetry. “It’Il do more kids 1 
good,”” he argues. Under pressur 
admitted that his son asked for 
with algebra the night before. | 


When your son-in-law wears 
his gentler Argyle socks to your hous 
... Or your youngest suddenly per, 
his chores without an argument, 
... And your daughter-in-law tur) 
to have a divine disposition, 
... Or at three months the infan 
has more facial expressions than as 
... And your Dream Girl looks pi 
in a pony tail than Miss Unive 
Mister, you've really got it golde 
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SHE: “I’d love to look like Elizabeth Taylor!” :: “Well, you look wonderful to me just as you are!” 

















There’s no doubt in his mind—you’re 
very lovely. And there’s no doubt either, 
that your complexion deserves the same 
good care Elizabeth Taylor gives hers. 
Like 9 out of 10 Hollywood stars, she 
keeps her skin fresh and glowing, with 





daily Lux care. 


WO tmefic heather Ld the. Seen. ~ 
New Lux lather has a beneficial cosmetic 
action on skin. It actually helps maintain 
the proper moisture balance so essential 


to a radiant complexion. 


. . . to protect its cosmetic lather; 
dazzling whiteness, wonderful fra- 
grance. You don’t have to be a movie 
star to have a movie star’s complexion 
—that’s the beauty of new Lux in 


Gold Foil! 


... her breath-taking beauty a combination of 
jet hair, violet eyes and fair glowing skin. 
(We're pleased to say it’s daily Lux care 





for her complexion!) 
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Left to right, new Celadon Green over Buttercup Yellow. New Ming Red, Aquamarine and Golden Topaz over Lond¢ 







annon towels in new Fashion Toné 


More of those glamorous Cannon Carefree colors! They'll dress up your 


bathroom for company any time! For lasting beauty, count on Cannon! 








London Blue—quiet accent for Buttercup Yel 


< 


Excitement! Ming Red with Silver 





Modern contrast: Celadon Green with Camellia Rose 


| CANNON | Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. - Towels - Sheets - Bedspreads - Draperies - Stockings - Terry Cloth 
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ppeed that the discharge which 
ie me so uncomfortable was just 
of egnancy, Doctor, but you tell 
hal developed a case of tricho- 
si Will it make any difference 


baby?” 


woman looked radiantly happy. 
fol] weeks more, Doctor,” she ex- 
d, nd I will have my baby—my very 
alnardly wait!” 

certainly to be congratulated,” 
@said. “You are young, in good 
indition, and all should go well 
he livery.” 

eras just one thing ——”’ She hesi- 
‘| -got to mention it when you asked 
ad \ything new to report. I seem to 
dey oped a discharge lately. I don’t 
se means anything, but I am un- 
wtze with it. Does it belong with 
and”? 


. 
7 


or rang for the nurse. ‘“We’d 
ha) an examination,” he said. When 
irsappeared in the doorway he in- 
Pa this patient on the table for a 
il < mination at once.” 

ne ne later the patient, again seated 
cc ulting room, turned a sober face 
d t) doctor. “‘What is it?” she asked. 
or) it serious?” 

Julave developed a case of tricho- 
sisince I last saw you,” he told her. 


ney or I’d have told you at once, 
to do about anything new. My 


to cure this extremely obstinate 
ith the old methods ——” 


ord’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
» ataining several chapters which have not 
I the Journal, has been published by Haw- 

), Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York DINGY 


' Htors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 
‘tsk a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 
gontinuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 
' ser some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


“Oh, I know, Doctor. My sister has told 
me about the swabbing, painting, douching, 
powdering and all that. Can I realiy be cured 
quickly? It seems too good to be true. My 
sister will certainly be glad to know about 
this too. Will you tell me more about it?’ 

“Well, it’s rather a long story, but I'll try 
to summarize it. In every branch of medicine 
there is a constant search for new and better 
curative aids. This particular disease has 
been responsible for more feminine discom- 
fort and physical misery, probably, than any 
other of the lesser ailments. This, added to 
the difficulty of effecting a lasting cure, has 
centered the spotlight of research on it for 
years. Recently there has been a new ap- 
proach—not by means of such external aids 
as your sister described but by a method en- 
tirely new: a systemic cure by a drug taken 
through the mouth. It seems to carry with it 
an excellent percentage of complete cures. 
In other words, it is really a cure. 

“‘Quite recently there have been published 
in the medical magazines several preliminary 
reports from the research departments of 
two great metropolitan institutions. These 
dealt with a new chemical product. The 
focus of attention in these projects was to 
produce a specific cure rather than tempo- 
rary relief.” 

‘“Why was this so difficult?” 

“T will try to explain that, but first let me 
tell you a little more about the infection. 
Until now the treatment has been all ex- 
ternal, as you mentioned—swabbing, douch- 
ing, and so forth. It seems to be the opinion 
of some of the best medical minds that, 
under certain circumstances, the parasite 
enters the blood stream. Following this 
theory, pathologists have been experiment- 
ing with drugs which would react if taken 
internally without the support of any local 
treatment. Not only did these researchers go 
to extreme measures to select a certain class 
of typical cases for their experiments, but 
they resolved to claim none but definite and 
complete cures. To insure this, they devel- 
oped a test far more stringent than ordinarily 
used. 

“The usual practice has been to dilute a 
drop of vaginal secretion with a little salt 
solution and place it under a microscopic 
lens to detect the presence of trichomonads. 
If there were no parasites, it was assumed 
there was no infection. These researchers felt 
this method invited carelessness and, with 
the services of huge laboratories behind 
them, they bound their own reports to be 
judged by long and careful cultures, often 
repeated. When the results began to come 





PENNY: /’ve just made the most sensational discovery! A creamy pink 


perfume that really clings. 


SALLY: Smells divine. But what makes it cling? 


PENNY: /1’s really Chantilly perfume, but highly concentrated in a 
creamy liquid sachet. It’s the Chantilly that makes it smell 
so heavenly, and the sachet that makes it last. You put it right 


on your skin, and nowhere else. 


SALLY: But don’t you have to use an awful lot to get it to last like that? 


PENNY: Not this! Just a few drops cling for hours. You really owe it 


to yourself to try it. It’s real perfume for only $2.00. 





LIQUID SKIN SACHE T* 
with applicator 






* Trade Mark, Comp’d in U.S.A. 


only 2.00 plus tax 


HOW TO APPLY: 


Every morning, smooth a few drops over your skin with 
the applicator, at the wrist, the bend of your arm, behind the ear, 
under the neckline. 

Just a few drops will keep you lovely all day. 
Blended only for your skin. The warmth of your body releases this 
romantic fragrance to charm hour after hour. 


Never use Chantilly Liquid Skin Sachet on furs, clothes or hankies. 
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in for tabulation, they showed culture- 
proved cures in approximately seventy per 
cent of the female patients. This is a very 
high rate. It was a grueling test.” 

“What do they call this new drug, Doc- 


“Its chemical combination is represented 
by a long and complicated formula, but the 
compound is known as aminitrozole. It has 
been developed into a stable, crystalline com- 
pound soluble in water. The burden upon re- 
searchers undertaking to bring out new 
medicaments is great, however. It is difficult 
to probe all the potentialities of a new drug— 
and sometimes not without danger. Toxic 
effects have to be computed. Dosages must 
be carefully calculated. The amount of lab- 
oratory work is tremendous.” 

The patient sat with folded hands as she 
listened. “‘I can’t tell you, Doctor,” she said, 
““how glad I am to learn that I can be cured 
quickly. I hardly dared believe it could be so 
simple.” 

The doctor’s voice took on a note of cau- 
tion. ““There is one factor I have not men- 
tioned: the possibility—or probability, ra- 
ther—that your husband is infected also.” 

““My husband! But I never heard of a man 
having trichomonas.” 

‘The fact is unquestionable. Men contract 
trichomonas infection in the same way they 
do venereal disease. Following exposure 
there may develop a discharge, varying from 
slight to abundant. There is at first a slight 
itching or burning which may become greatly 
aggravated as the infection spreads. After the 
acute stage the symptoms tend to become 
chronic and the bladder, prostate gland and 
other male anatomy may be involved.” 

‘““How dreadful. Do many husbands suffer 
from this infection?” 

“One investigator found that the tricho- 
monas microorganism was present in as 
high as forty per cent of husbands whose 
wives showed the occurrence of the para- 


“But that is almost one out of every two. I 
suppose they reinfect 

“Exactly. These husbands are capable of 
causing repeated reinfections. And the male 
anatomy is practically impervious to local 
treatment.” 

“T think you said that trichomonas is very 
difficult to cure in women, too, using local 
treatments.” 

“Yes. It resolves into a question of ana- 
tomical details. The vagina is a membranous 
sac of extreme looseness of structure which 
obviously must be capable of great distention 
in order to allow a full-term infant to pass at 
birth. The inside is not symmetrically cylin- 
drical but lies in folds. Almost inevitably 
some part would escape treatment by paint- 
ing or douching or any other local method. 


” 





UNICEF HALLOWEEN 


“Trick or Treat for UNICEF” 
last year gained the participation 
of some 6000 towns and cities 
across our land. Children—the 
main performers in a United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund Halloween— 
usually respond so enthusiastically 
that organizations can restrain 
them only by assigning specific re- 
sponsibilities. Teen-agers generally 
prepare posters, paste UNICEF 
stickers on milk cartons, distribute 
the necessary identification tags 


and take charge of groups of 


younger participants. Six-to twelve- 
year-olds prefer to don their Hal- 
loween make-believe, ring doorbells 
and chant “Trick or treat for 
UNICEF.” The local residents’ 
generosity provides “treats for 
UNICEF”—those small coins that 
accomplish so much good. 

That may be one clue to the fas- 
cination of American children with 
this new-style Halloween. In the 
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Thus a few trichomonads wo 
hiding in a tiny fold or crevice of 
sooner or later they would mul 
infecting the canal.” } 

“It seems to be a vicious circ 

“There is more to this matter 
tion—much more. The anatom 
male is such that, aside from 4 
bladder and urethra, there 
sets of glands to be conside 
of harboring trichomonads, Fy 
it might be practically impossil 
these tiny structures,” 3 

“This trouble must be yer 
then.” 

“T have seen it stated that 
fects one out of five of the fe 
If that statement is true, it 
may be some ten million 
country at the present moj 

“Did the researchers experi 
too, Doctor?” al 

“Indeed they did. The new dru 
tered by mouth, succeeded in 
out of a group of eighteenm 
was effected in only ten da 
Although about one hundr 
ferent chemical combinations hai 
as yet there had been found p 
which could be accepted as | 
trichomonal infection.” 

“By specific you mean 

“Specifically indicated as a ¢ 
disease. In the manner that gu 
malaria, for instance. The 
monicidal agent should be e 
out the entire body, riding i 
stream to reach all mucous mer 
infected glandular structures. Suc 
be taken by mouth, has obvious 
over other, more complicated 
gestion. And this new drug amin 
proved to have all these advanta 

‘Then is aminitrozole to be cor 
specific for which the researchers 
hunting?” 

““T doubt that even their leaden 
so far as to make that claim att 
seems unquestionable that they 
duced evidence that trichomona 
can be eliminated by systemic @ 
that they have developed a valuab) 
compound with which to work.” 

“And I can have it, Doctor? A 

“Oh, yes. I will prescribe it for} 
is commercially available.” | 

“My being pregnant will not) 
difference—in taking it, I mean? 

“Your pregnancy makes it al 
important that this infection shou 
pletely cleared up before your bal 

‘Then the sooner we begin, the 
be. What a load off my mind it is 
this.” 


mind of a child, a nickel candy 
becomes the penicillin to cure 
other child of yaws; a ten 
comic book protects ten chil 
from tuberculosis, while a twetly 
five-cent movie converts into | 
glasses of milk. 

And the children learn ab 
“foreign places”; they “feel gi 
when they help other childre 
they are “proud inside” and “haj 
all over” because “they make a ) 
of sick and hungry kids happy.|) 

Planning this new kind of If 
loween usually engages volunt | 
community co-operation. 1f“Ti)) 
or Treat for UNICEF” hasn't} 
reached your community or orgs] 
zation, you can still introduce | 
children’s program for “all | 
world’s children.” The U. S. Cif 
mittee for UNICEF, United 
tions, New York, N. Y., will 
vide further information free 
charge upon request. 
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ELEGANCE, $258.00 


ROMANCE OF THE SEA, $325.20 

WISHING STAR. $198.00 

GRANDE BAROQUE. $294.80 
ORCHID 

GRAND COLONIAL. $250.00 

SIR CHRISTOPHER, $294.80 

WALTZ OF SPRING, $258.00 


STRADIVARI, $232.80 
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SILVER DESIGNED BY WILLIAM S. WARREN 







REE SOLID MAHOGANY CHEST! 4 FREE SERVING PIECES! 


ou get gifts worth up to $75* when | you buy a 40-piece service 


ow eight! Yes, Wallace gives you 


this solid mahogany silver chest, 


lus 4 sterling serving pieces; a sugar spoon, a butter server, a hollow handle cheese 


ce 


erver and a cake breaker! And only Wallace gives you “Third Dimension Beauty.” Turn over a 


Vallace spoon, and one by any other maker. You'll find that only solid silver by Wallace ts sculptured- + + 


a-the-round; back and sides are as richly patterned as the front. Own a service for 8, plus these gifts, 


allace sterlin 


at Wallingford, Connecticut, since 1835 


or as little as $198; pay just a few dollars a week! 
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SILVER SWIRL, $216.00 
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My name is Mrs. Vito Perricelli. Week my husband is a druggist, and his work 
in and week out I have a really unusual jackets have to be spotlessly white. Well, 
washing problem. You see... I heard of the Cheer window test... 


“Was I proud! Cheer 
I could actually see the difference 


Cheer’s Blue-Magic whitener makes the difference... and only blue Cheer has it! 


It’s a fact that women judge their wash by whiteness— 
like Mrs. Perricelli—and every day more women are dis- 
covering that blue Cheer washes whiter. 

After you’ve washed with Cheer, you'll see the differ- 
ence yourself ...a difference so great your clothes look 
(and actually are) whiter than the day you bought them. 

Cheer is truly different, because only Cheer has the 
Blue-Magic whitener—a special whitening ingredient to 
get your clothes white . . . really white. Try blue Cheer. 


You’ve never seen white like Cheer-white! 


If you judge your wash by whiteness—it’s got to be Cheer! 





so I tried Cheer in my automatic. All 
my wash came out really good and clean, 
but the surprise came the next day... 


Automatic washer owners 


Nice to know, too, that blue Cheer 
gives you whiter washes in your agi- 
tator automatic. Every one of these 
modern automatics was designed to 
work perfectly with active suds like 
Cheer’s! That’s why leading washer 
makers specifically recommend 
Cheer. 





Al 


when I stopped in at the drug store 
husband was standing by the wij 
in his Cheer washed jacket and 


did wash so white 


!>? 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


r October, 1906, a new kind of 
pompadour (pulled out on one 
side) was known as a Parker 
House Roll. Ruth St. Denis, 
“supple as a willow, lithe as a 
tuning fork,” was dancing The 
Snake Charmer. Japanese chil- 
dren were excluded from San 
Francisco public schools, a play 
on Broadway about John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., presented him as 
“an unscrupulous, self-satisfied, 
cold-blooded man of money,” 
and Weber separated from Fields. 


“It is conceded in Washington 
that millions of readers of 
the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
are directly responsible for the 
preservation of Niagara Falls,”’ 
remarks the October, 1906, 
JOURNAL. ‘‘We are also receiv- 
ing congratulations on the pas- 


sage of the Pure Food Bill.”’ 


“Because so many JOURNAL 
readers wrote to their congress- 
men, patent medicines will 
henceforth be clearly labeled if 
they contain alcohol, opium, 
cocaine, morphine or chloro- 
form. . . . Power companies 
will not be allowed to destroy 
the natural beauty of Niagara 
Falls.” 


Writes A Reputable Dentist: 
“Every mouthful of food should 
be chewed at least thirty times.” 


Remedy for removing vermin 
from children’s hair: ‘‘Soak 
poke-berries in whisky for a day 
or two; then rub into the scalp. 
The troublemakers will dis- 
appear at once.”’ . 


“Never, never allow a man to 
make you presents of articles of 
clothing,” scolds the Lady from 
Philadelphia. “It is cheap, un- 
refined, disgusting and you must 
refrain.” 


Wage scale in 1906: ‘“‘Unskilled 
labor, $1.50 a day; carpenter, 
$2.50 a day. Bricklayers, stone- 
masons and plumbers are up to 
45 cents an hour.’’ 


“I declare,” writes The Country 
Contributor, “I do not know how 
we lived in the old days when we 
had never heard of window screens 
or electricity or plumbing... but I 
am very doubtful whether the per- 
fection we seek in our domestic ar- 
rangements is desirable.” 

“If you will faithfully practice 
an exercise for reducing the 
hips, you will see results in a 
month,”? promises the JOUR- 
NAL’s Health Editor. The ex- 
ercise: ““Run about the room.” 


ABBOT MILLS 





Every day is ladies’ day in the television room at the Workshop 
during the World Series. Have the men all gone out to the game? 


e never seem to have any trouble 

keeping awake here at the Work- 
shop, so that the twice-daily ritual 
known as the “‘coffee break”? has never 
caught on with us as it has in many 
large offices. Instead we have an insti- 
tution known as the “‘ baseball break.”” 
It takes place once a year during the 
World Series, and anybody who has 
proved to be an authentic baseball 
fan, and would otherwise be misera- 
ble, may have his or her allotted times 
in the television room. The attend- 
ance there is overwhelmingly femi- 
nine, which may well be the sign of a 
trend that we understand is rapidly 
developing. Or it may merely mean 
that most of the men here have man- 
aged somehow to get to the game. 


We ran the other evening into the well- 
known and witty night-club columnist, 
Earl Wilson, just back from Russia, who 
told us about meeting our own There’s a 
Man in the House columnist Harlan 
Miller in Moscow. They’d never met 
before, though both have been writing 
about their ““B. W.”’s for years, Harlan 
for many years more than Earl. “‘I’d like 
to meet your Beautiful Wife,’ Harlan 
said to Earl... . “I’d like to meet her, 
too,” Earl replied. “She’s only about an 
hour late now for our breakfast date.” 


Attracted by the sapphire blue of the muff 


and capelet on our cover this month, which 
Arthur Schwarz of Frederica had de- 
signed, Ruth Mary Packard asked 
Mr. S. how the color of the fur had been 
achieved. It’s done by putting the minks 
on special diets for special colors, and then 
by scientific breeding developing the colors 
and qualities you re after. “* And don’t think 
it’s done overnight,’ said Mr. Schwarz. 
“Took ten years to get that sapphire blue.” 


We're always learning something new 
around the Workshop—for instance, 
that a girl named Liane Waite in the 
homemaking department upstairs is 
a radio operator of considerable con- 
sequence. Her call number is W2F BZ; 
her husband’s, W2FBR. They’re al- 
ways getting places like Pakistan at 
odd hours like two in the morning. 
Liane has long talks once a week with 
a sheep farmer in New Zealand. One 
of her husband’s radio buddies is a 
surveyor in the Brazilian bush. Was 


chatting along with him the other 
day when all of a sudden he pulled off 
his earphones and cried out to Liane, 
*““A monkey just jumped in Ernesto’s 
window and bit him on the ear! He 
wants to know what to put on it!”’ 


If you've got any friends over forty youd 
like to make happy, take a tip from 
Donald R. Stuart and treat them to a 
new hi-fi recording called The Roaring 
20°s, a rich rousing razz-ma-tazz of every- 
thing from Hot Lips and Black Bottom to 
Toot Toot Tootsie. You may not remem- 
ber, but your friend will. 


Hardly a week goes by here at the 
Workshop that we don’t in some way 
reap the pleasures of our new one- 
world civilization. The other day it 
was Begum Zeb-un-Nissa Hamidullah 
who stopped in from Pakistan to com- 
pare notes with Mary Bass, Begum 
Hamidullah being an editor too. “*Be- 
gum” denotes a lady of rank, which 
she is, besides being young, tiny and 
ravishing. Her magazine’s the Mirror, 
of Karachi. Told Mary she wants it to 
be like the JOURNAL. The ads were fas- 
cinating. The beauty creams were dif- 
ferent kinds of ““Snow’’—‘“‘Iran,”’ **Ti- 
bet,’ and so on. And there was noth- 
ing about regular women’s clothing. 
They all wear yard goods. Mary asked 
Begum H. what had impressed her 
most about America. “‘The way every- 
body buys on the installment plan,”’ 
was the answer. It’s considered slightly 
immoral in Pakistan. 


Mary Bass (left) and the Begum. 
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people you know, 
editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


Way downtown high in a vast con- 
crete cavern we joined Jacqueline Coch- 
ranand Ruth Teague and Ruth’s hus- 
band, Walter Dorwin Teague, for 
luncheon in the cabin that Walter has 
just designed for America’s first jet trans- 
port plane, the Boeing 707 that will be 
ready in 1958 to take you from New 
York to London in six hours or to Cali- 
fornia in four. Ruth had designed a 
luncheon that was more delicious than 
any we'd ever eaten in the air, and easier 
to manage, especially after Miss Coch- 
ran, who had just flown in from Los 
Angeles for this occasion, had shown us 
how she holds her coffee cup when she’s 
flying her own jet plane—right in the 
palm of her square-fingered hand. Wal- 
ter’s jet interior is a dream of bright col- 
ors, with a gay little cocktail lounge 
where we had our lunch, and with a new 
lighting idea that lets the 100-passenger 
cabin grow dimmer as the sun goes down 


JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


Jacqueline Cochran and Ruth Teague 
enjoy an air-borne lunch, earthbound. 


outside, and leaves a night-blue ceiling 
above you littered with stars. Miss Coch- 
ran was most complimentary, and we 
liked Miss Cochran, who besides being 
the world’s most famous woman flier and 
head of her own cosmetics concern, is 
presently running for Congress. In her 
lapel were the small red, and red-and- 
white, ribbons of the Legion of Honor 
and the Distinguished Service Medal. 
SPm Ericson 
claimed to Cynthia Wheatland at a 
party in Hollywood. **I've been lawn- 
sitting all day.’ wondered 
what the good-looking young actor 
meant. “I mean I've just seeded my 
new lawn, and for the first forty-eight 
hours it mustn't dry off for a minute, 
and mustn't get too wet either. So you 
can imagine me and that hose since 
dawn. Why, if the sun hadn't been go- 
ing down I couldn’ t have come to the 
party!”’ 


exhausted,” John ex- 


Cinnie 
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,y\rom the noisebound cockpit of an air- 

craft, the wide circle of London on an 
early-spring evening looked as quiet as a 
bank of windflowers. Thinly scattered on the 
surrounding elevations, they clustered thick 
and white around the rich financial soil of the 
Thames embankment. Here and there, a neon- 
lighted pink pimpernel glittered, a buttercup 
flashed yellow, or a bud unfolded the bright 
freshness of its green. It was seven o’clock. 
Bellamy moved the control column to the 
left. Obediently the Emperor turned port onto 
final approach. Then, like a dragonfly, the 
plane swept toward the bank, dropped her 
legs cautiously, and left the dark sky with a 
whine of throttled-back engines, a whisper of 
brakes. 

Gently, the sound of the tires on the run- 
way grew softer and softer. The noise of the 
engines died. The Emperor settled down to a 
comfortable little jog trot at the speed of a 
bicycle, till two blue lights on the right an- 
nounced the beginning of the taxi track back 
to the ramp. 

Inside the cockpit, the crew turned the 
lights up a little. They shone down onto a 
small, rather cramped cave in which five men 
were working. Captain Bellamy, sitting in the 
left-hand driving seat, glanced back at the 
engineer. ““Mr. Rawlings!” 

IL? 


“You have started the air-test report?” 











The bald pink head of the engineer inclined 
in a formidable affirmative. “‘I have, sir! I 
have!” 

“Controls and boosters seem all right. All 
anti-icing and deicing equipment serviceable. 
Lights O.K., autopilot O.K., nose-wheel 
steering O.K. My instruments are working 
well, but’’—he turned toward the man beside 
him—“‘your artificial horizon is acting up, 
isn’t it?” 

The young face of First Officer James Sea- 
wood, still and statuelike in the holy glimmer 
of the subdued instrument lighting, suddenly 
jerked into life. “‘Yes, sir—definitely—my 
horizon, sir. No good at all.” 

Hooper chipped in with, “‘All radios O.K.,”’ 
and at exactly the same time Douthwaite 
made a laconic comment that the loran, 
the black box of radar tricks that could give 
them accurate positions way out in the At- 
lantic, was unserviceable. 

“All right, all right!’? Rawlings irritably 
licked the stub of pencil that was conveying 
these observations onto a printed form in 
front of him. “One at a time, please. Now, 
Vic ——” 

“The radios,’ Hooper said slowly, 
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“This loran receiver is a bit on the b 
“You want a new one fiited?” 
“T want a new one fitted.” 
Airily unconcerned with this human 
ing of holes in her, the Emperor glidé 
of the darkness and stamped her silhi 
against the 3D screen of the lighted h 
its doors gaping to admit her. 
She was a curious shape for an ai 
Her undercarriage legs were very sho 
most as if they had given way under he 
enty tons—but to make up for this do 
earth stance, her tail soared to heaven 
flat and graceful majesty that riveted 
tention to her rear. The swept-back wi 
which fuel was stored, were surprisingly 
for her size and seemed there just to be 
flammable parasol to cover her four fi 
turboprop engines. This was the newes 
biggest and the most unusual solidified ¢ 
of British aeronautical manufacture: 
only airplane (according to her make 
pable of always operating nonstop, Lo 
New York. 
She slid to a stop beside a tractor. Be 
called over his shoulder, ‘‘Shut them dé 
Rawlings, momentarily relingul 
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Captain Bellamy’s face was pale. 


“Who put the master switch on?”’ 
The gray curtains parted. 


“| did,’’ Lalette said. 






By DAVID BEATY 
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By ELIZABETH DUNN 


(Garay propped her chin on her palm and 
gazed dispiritedly about the dining room. 
From behind the morning paper, at the other 
end of the table, a low snarl emerged. It sounded 
like ““Taxes!”’ 

Candy said with passionate longing, “I wish 
I could burn them all!” 

Bill peered out gloomily over the top of the 
paper. ““We’d only have to replace them.” 

“That’s just what I mean! I want to replace 
them—with beautiful, priceless, authentic an- 
tiques.”’ 

Bill lowered the paper carefully. “I seem to 
have lost the thread.” 

Candy said in amazement, “‘Why, I’m talking 
about our furniture—of course! Bill, it’s awful / 
Not one thing that’s really good or beautiful—or 
old. The sideboard is a horror and these chairs— 
they don’t mean anything!” 

“They mean we can sit down,” Bill said. 

“But the worst thing is that carved-oak table 
in the living room. I know it belonged to your 
family, darling, but —— Bill, do you know what 
I want?” 

““Well ——” Bill began apprehensively. 

“A small mahogany Chippendale chest. If 
we had the money ——’”’ Her voice died away; 
she looked through him with the lost and starry 
gaze of the visionary. 

Bill said gently, ““But we haven’t, sweet. The 
only thing I know about antiques is that they’re 
expensive.” 

Candy focused with an effort. ““Oh, I wouldn’t 
expect to do it all at once. If I could just start 
with one piece ——” 

Bill looked worried. ‘““What’s come over you, 
Candy? You were perfectly normal a week 
ago—and now all of asudden home is where you 
hang yourself. Who’s been talking to you, any- 
way?” 

“Mr. Archie Paraday,”’ Candy said sadly. 

“You mean that celery-shaped type who’s 
visiting the Tuckwells? The rich uncle?” 

“Bill, he’s fascinating! There’s nothing he 
doesn’t know about old furniture and old china 
and old glass and—and old things. He’s been 
teaching me.” 

“Well, just don’t get carried away, that’s all.” 





“It’s that table I want carried away,’ Candy 
brooded. 

Luella padded into the room with the morning 
mail. ‘“‘A letter from your mother,” Bill ob- 
served, and picked up the paper again. 

Candy absently tore open the envelope, pulled 
out the paper inside, unfolded it, and gave a 
piercing scream. Bill leaped like a kangaroo and 
demanded hoarsely to have the news broken to 
him with merciful speed. 

“Money!” Candy squawked. “‘Bill—money ! 
Mother—my birthday—it’s a check for fifty 
dollars ! isn’t that miraculous ! That settles it—it 
was meant! Now I’m going to start!” 

Bill sighed deeply and separated the marma- 
lade from the sports page. “I thought it was a live 
Indian krait,’” he said. ““You die in eight 
seconds.” 

Before Candy’s eyes, the living room blurred 
gauzily. Then the mist cleared: the reproduction 
Governor Winthrop desk (circa 1939) had melted 
away. The small square sofa had expanded 
gracefully into a large, distinguished, genuine 
Duncan Phyfe. Between the windows, instead of 
the hideous heavy oak table which she so de- 
tested, stood a small, handsome piece of furni- 
ture, aglow with the patina of well-cared-for age. 

She was brought back to reality by the scrape 
of Bill’s chair. 

“Well, Saturday morning,” he announced 
briskly. “I’m going to cut the grass with our 
authentic, antique lawn mower.” 

“Tm going out, darling,’ Candy told him. 
““Mr. Archie is taking me to Mrs. Carver Bliss’ 
shop.” 

Bill paused, opened his mouth, closed it, and 
left the room. 

Half an hour later, Candy heard the placid 
chatter of the lawn mower slow and stop. At the 
sound of voices, she peered from her bedroom 
window, to see Bill, his black forelock over one 
eye, confronting a tall, thin gentleman with a 
Malacca cane and pale-pink Gothic eyebrows. 
As she watched, the tall gentleman swept off 
his wide-brimmed Panama hat and bowed to 
Bill. His hair, which had clearly once been red, 
was now almost entirely white, and there was 
a great deal of it. CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 
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by Jean C.Clark. 


Re MacNeal was riding on the sub- 
way, supposedly reading the Wall 
Street Journal, when he happened to notice 
the legs of the girl sitting across from him. 
At twenty-nine, Riley was a millionaire and 
a bachelor. He had achieved this dual status 
as a result of the delusion that making 
money was more fun than chasing girls. 

But now, suddenly, the figures in the Wall 
Street Journal did not interest him. His gaze 
traveled from the girl’s lovely legs up to her 
face. He stared unblinkingly. She was the 
most extraordinarily beautiful woman he 
had ever seen. Her dark hair fell in a cloud- 
like mass to her shoulders. Her eyes were a 
brilliant blue shaded by long sweeping eye- 
lashes. Her face was oval; every feature was 
perfect. Riley was enveloped by a strange 
but fuzzily pleasant feeling. 

The train came to a stop. His stop. In- 
stead of getting off, Riley, like a man under 
a hypnotic spell, walked across the aisle and 
sat down next to the beautiful young 
woman. 

“Hello,”’ he said in a friendly way that 
no one could possibly misinterpret, “‘what’s 
your name?” 

The girl frowned, gave him a cold look 
and returned to the gossip column she was 
reading. 

Riley felt crushed. How could she have 
misinterpreted his frank, open, aboveboard 
manner? He sighed. Up close she was even 
more beautiful. He noted the encouraging 
fact that she wore no rings on the purple- 
tipped fingers of her left hand. The strange 
but fuzzily pleasant feeling enveloping him 
grew stranger, fuzzier and more pleasant. 


Riley had heard that there comes 


a time in a man’s life when he is ready for marriage. 


Had the moment come —at last — for him? 


After a moment of concentrated thought, 
he realized why she had not responded. He 
had failed to introduce himself. 

‘“’'m Riley MacNeal,” he said. 

SSOve 

““You’ve never heard of me?” 

“Should I of?” 

“Well, maybe not. But I do get mentioned 
in the newspapers now and then.” 

Her face brightened. She looked at him 
with interest. ““Who mentions you: Sobol, 
Winchell, Cholly Knickerbocker?” 

“None of them, I’m afraid. I’m more 
likely to be on the financial pages.” 

He might as well have said his name could 
often be found on the obituary page, for all 
the interest she showed; in fact, that’s 
probably where she wished he was. Shrug- 
ging indifferently, she returned to her paper, 
this time folding it to a column on fashion. 

Her face was lovely in profile, the nose 
delicately curved, the chin round and firm. 
For a few minutes Riley contented himself 
with staring at her. Unbidden pictures pre- 
sented themselves in his mind. He could see 
her presiding at a long dinner table at the 
show place he had just this minute decided 
to buy on Long Island; he could see her 
being photographed with her catch at 
Acapulco; he could see her sunning herself 
on the Riviera, wearing a —— 

His heart began to pound erratically. Ob- 
viously, he was in love. He had no previous 
experience for comparison, but he had cer- 
tainly never felt like this before. That should 
be proof enough. Furthermore, he had once 
heard that there comes a time in a man’s life 
when he is ready for marriage. The time had 


evidently come at last for him. How lucky 
that he had managed to meet such a lovely 
creature at such a critical moment. 

And if he didn’t act quickly, she might 
get off the train and he might never see her 
again. 

“T think,” he said, “‘that if you’ll look on 
page seventeen of that paper you're reading, 
you'll find a story about me.” 

Looking bored, acting as if she were only 
trying to humor him, she turned to page 
seventeen. She glanced from his picture to 
his face, seeing the same high forehead, the 
same heavy eyebrows and jutting jaw. 

She read aloud: “Riley MacNeal, fabu- 
lous young financial wizard, scores another 
coop. This self-made millionaire ——” Her 
voice faded. She looked suspiciously at 
Riley. ‘““You sure are a dead ringer for him, 
buster,”’ she said, “but you can’t fool me. 
Millionaires don’t ride on subways.” 

“You don’t get to be a millionaire by 
throwing your money away on taxis,” he 
said. “Besides, the subway was my office 
when I started out. I still do my best think- 
ing here.” 

“Oh, I see.’ She tapped the paper with a 
purple-tipped nail. ‘‘MacNeal. You’re 
Scotch.” 

“Only half.’ He moved closer. “My 
mother was Irish. It’s from her I get my 
warm, romantic, affectionate nature.” 

She inched away. She was certainly a 
wary one. She took a stick of gum out of her 
purse, unwrapped it and put it in her mouth. 
Riley was pleased to see that it was a brand 
in which he had some stock. He was less 
pleased when CONTINUED ON PAGE 212 
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Do 

Americans 

Commercialize 
ex? 


the physical aspects of sex in our music, our movies, comics and advertisements 2 





Are we distorting our normal sex and marriage attitudes by stressing 


Do our public media set up a false picture for youth of what acceptable 
standards are? Are we giving young people the impression that society no 
longer regards sexual irregularity as an offense, simply because it is commercially 
profitable to some businesses to regard it as entertainment? These are the questions posed to a group of 
five young people and two mothers at a round-table discussion in the New York Workshop of the 
Lapies’ Home Journat. Jt ts the seventh in the series of JOURNAL forums about pressing 
citizenship problems. We hope this presentation will stimulate wide and 
thoughtful discussion 1n youth meetings of school, church and 


other suitable groups and 


among young people and parents 


in their homes. THE EDITORS 
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ygelveness we are all agreed does exist. 
nfi nce do you think this has? Is it really 
snt| to moral standards? And if it is, do 
spi because it is commercially profitable? 
-\rsH: I think there is too much stress on 
sic aspects of life in our public media, too 
sic res of girls in Bikini bathing suits, or 
nis; confusing to young people. It gives 
yre ion that eroticism is the one major ele- 
f lye and that the psychological, mental 
rit aspects can be ignored. 

K: The movies are the biggest. baddest 
ce :cause there you not only have people 
in¢gex in the advertising of a film in order 
icc eople to buy tickets, but in the films 
lvea very unrealistic attitude about sex- 
res presented. The big body of impres- 
goers is around thirteen, fourteen, 
Thy come out of the movies imitating 
ieee and acting particularly oversexed. 
_\\tson: I agree with Karen. Definitely 
ndon pictures and their advertising are 







that, then the young people accept 
as a standard of desirability. 


on have ideally women have forced themselves the criterion for being in lo: 
niviewpoint. into a much more prominent | think that these oversexed is whether you are 
MIE GARNER place and have cast away standards do not work physically attracted. 
Rosary College a lot of the Virtues of at all well. I hey are false. EVE McCLATCHEY 
true womanliness. KAREN WILK Stephens College 








In the last 20 or 30 years 


We were sitting at the tea table one Sunday after- 
noon and | had my nine-year-old granddaughter 
and my sixteen-year-old daughter there and we 
thought we would roll the television set into the 
dining room and enjoy it. But when the program 
came on we couldn’t. As my husband said, ‘“That 
is the type of thing that twenty-five years ago was 
burlesque, for men only.” It distresses me, having 
such things piped into American homes, stressing 
not only the physical aspects of sex but even the 
motions. 

Miss GARNER: You say you saw on TV what 
would have been for men only some years back. I 
think that here is, maybe, one of the roots of the 
problem: that men and women have ideally a dif- 
ferent viewpoint. I think with men the physical 
aspects are a good deal sharper and that with 
women sex is more a matter of affection. So that 
one of the problems is that women and children are 
being presented with what some shortsighted busi- 
nessmen have decided is family entertainment be- 
cause it is momentarily commercially profitable. 

Mr. SCHULTZ: Women have asked for such 
treatment. One of the basic problems, I think, is 
that in the last twenty or thirty years women have 
forced themselves into a much more prominent 
place, and in doing this they have cast away a lot 
of the virtues of true womanliness. 

Miss WILK: There is a definite point in what you 
are saying, Jim. Our culture has changed so rapidly 
between 1900and 1956and there have been so many 
barriers broken down that we must stop and take a 
look around and see what we can do about things. 

Miss Hickey: You are saying that women have 
this responsibility—that sex suggestiveness appar- 
ently sells but that women must put the brakes on? 

Mr. Ho.uipay: I will tell you how these things 
look to me. You put people in an empty room, one 
by one. The more people get in that room, the 
louder you have to talk to be heard. That is what 








has happened. Sex is what they are screaming be- 
cause they think that the louder they scream sex, 
the more money they’ll make. And they won’t stop 
until somebody puts some public pressure on them. 

Miss GARNER: A girl I know got a bathing suit 
for her thirteenth birthday from her mother. But 
she wouldn’t wear it because she said it flattened 
her bust. All her friends are worrying that they are 
going to have to wear falsies in order to look right. 
They are terribly concerned about their figures at a 
time when they should be concerned with other 
things, and their worry stems right out of our ad- 
vertising concepts. 

Mrs. Marsu: A girl when she matures is nat- 
urally modest, but with some modern advertising 
and sex talk and many motion pictures, her 
natural protective modesty is counteracted. 

Miss McCLaATcuHey: I think slogans like ‘““You 
will be more lovable CONTINUED ON PAGE 198 
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“Mainly I think parents should care 


more—care where the kids go, care about who 
they're with, care about what they do.” 


ABBOT MILLS 


Ld do a lot of things my parents don’t do!” 


wouldn’t let her out of my sight!” ex- 
claims Kathy, seventeen. 

“IT think my parents should ask more ques- 
tions. I mean when I’m going out and they say, 
“Where are you going?’ and I say, “To a party.’ 
Well. There are parties and parties. They should 
ask me what kind of a party—where it’s going 
to be—who’s going to be there, and stuff like 
that. They should want to know if there’s going 
to be a grownup there. 

“Our parties usually start out with just sitting 
around listening to records, and dancing. Then 
the boys generally bring in a bottle, and they go 
off in a huddle and ‘pass the jug.’ Most of the 
girls don’t drink very much, but when they do 
the party really gets rough. Girls can’t hold 
their liquor. I don’t drink or smoke at all, my- 
self—my parents don’t forbid either, but I just 
don’t like it. I’ve been called ‘chicken’ plenty of 
times at parties, but lots of the boys have come 
around later to tell me they respect me more 
for being the way I am. I think drinking is the 
most dangerous thing done in our crowd. I 
don’t think the boys should drive when they’ve 
been drinking, and I don’t think the girls should 
drink at all. They can’t hold it, as I said before, 
and you know—when a girl gets wild—well, 
boys don’t care—they’ll co-operate. 

“One night at a party this girl started drink- 
ing because her boy friend was’ dancing with 
another girl. After a while she started to cry, 
and we couldn’t get her to stop. We took her 
into the bathroom and threw water all over her, 
but she kept right on crying. We were all scared 
to death her parents would find out. Some girls 
get sexy when they drink. They show off. This 
one girl broke her strap at a party and asked 


se [: were the mother of a teen-age girl | 


“T Wish 


My Parents 


Would b 
More Strict” 


“Uf I were the mother of a teen-age girl, 


all the boys to fix it for her . . . you see what I 
mean, don’t you, about girls drinking—they do 
things they would never do otherwise. 

“The wildest parties are those when the dif- 
ferent gangs crash and try to take the girls 
away. You know there are gangs and gangs— 
different kinds—! mean there’s the kind of gang 
which is just a ‘crowd’—just kids that like to 
hang around together and all that—but there 
are other gangs which are boys who really 
travel together—they have rules for belonging, 
and they carry switch- 
blades and start fights. 













by MARGARET PART 
and MARY ANNE GAR 


have found, to give them credit, that usual 
kids my parents disapprove of are the one 
not too sure about myself. They like most 
girl friends all right. Dad doesn’t think 
of one girl in our crowd. He says she wea 
sweaters and slacks too tight. And he’s 
She does. That’s the only reason the bo 
out with her, if you ask me. I don’t like her 
much.” 

Three of Kathy’s friends—one of the 
girl with the tight slacks—took an apartmé 
the Midwestern) 
where they have 


When they crash parties 
sometimes the girls stick 
with their own dates, 
but you know when a 
girl isn’t having much 
fun with her date she 
doesn’t mind going off 
with a new guy, if he’s 
cuter. One night I was 
really scared when a 
gang from another town 
crashed one of our par- 
ties. These two boys 
went out on the front 
lawn to finish a fight. I 
was watching from the 
porch, and I noticed 
the guy from the other 
town had something in 
his hand—cupped in his 


VENEREAL DISEASE 
AMONG TEEN-AGERS 


Twenty-five per cent of all cases of in- 
fectious venereal disease reported in the 
United States are found among teen-agers, 
says the U. S. Public Health Service, with 
another 25 per cent occurring in persons of 
20 to 25. Though this teen-age percentage 
remains fairly stable for the country as a 


whole, there is in several communities an 
alarming rise. 

Two other points gravely concern the 
Public Health Service: 1. Many of the 
teen-agers affected are promiscuous not 
only within their own age group, but with 
adults. 2. Too many youngsters are either 
not aware of the terrible hazards and con- 
sequences of neglected infectious venereal 
disease, or are too timid to seek proper 
treatment. 
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palm. I couldn’t tell what it was from there, but 
before anyone knew what was happening, he 
had slashed an X on the other boy’s cheek. 
“One of the main points on which my par- 
ents and I clash is the kids I go around with. I 





cards all night, but I don’t think they like¢ 
that much. 

“And they like to go out of town ond 
because they say nobody will know them.) 
gee, I like to stay CONTINUED ON PAGIE 
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What’ a Mother 
to Dor 


‘Our daughter was in danger but, 


eager to be * intelligent and understanding,’ we did not 


take a positive stand. When do you stop 


being a pal —and start being a parent?” 


atty’s first years of adolescence were so 
successful they literally lulled us into a 
false sense of security about what wonder- 
ful parents we were. She was twelve when she 


| had her first date—which meant a boy’s parents 








brought her home from dancing class instead of 
Perry and me. She had her first crush when she 
was thirteen, ona boy named Ronnie whom she 
saw only at school but whose name was scrib- 


- bled all over her books and whose life we got to 
| know almost better than her own. He was a 


nice boy—rather outstanding, in fact—and I 
remember with what pleasure I planned a spe- 


_ cial swimming-and-hamburger party so that 


Patty could have a “‘date”’ with him. I was aw- 
fully eager then that she be popular. She wor- 
ried about her freckles and being bony so much. 
When she told me after the party that Ronnie 
had kissed her on the cheek, I was pleased he 
had shown her some attention and touched by 
how much she cared. She and Mary, her best 
friend, would sit upstairs for hours discussing 
Ronnie, school, boys, Ronnie, love, girls and 
Ronnie. They were very innocent and idealistic. 
Once I overheard Mary telling Patty about 
French kisses and Patty said, ‘““Ugh! Ill never 
do that.” 

We had been braced earlier for Patty to 
make mistakes. She had not had what the 
books call a “secure” childhood. Perry had 
been away at war and I was working, leaving 
Patty’s care largely to her great-aunt. It is piti- 
fully easy now to look back and see that we 
practically asked for the scandalous behavior 
that occurred during her fifteenth year: we 
didn’t put the lid on early enough; we let the 
crowd take over completely before we stepped 
in; we were too tolerant altogether. 

But it was more complicated than that, 
really. We were both eager to be intelligent and 
understanding parents, but we simply could 
not agree on where the danger lay. Perry wanted 
to put his foot down the first time he saw a boy 
kiss Patty, but I was too romantic for that, and 
I called him cynical and crude when he said 


by NAN HARRISON 
as told to JOAN YOUNGER 


that most boys dated girls “‘for what they could 
get.” Then, when I wanted some discipline in 
the crowd and some lectures on manners and 
how not to abuse hospitality, he was the under- 
standing, romantic one. He argued it was only 
natural and normal that Patty’s friends should 
take us and our possessions for granted. And 
so we argued between ourselves rather than 
take a stand. 

But that was later. At thirteen Patty made us 
feel as if we were lovely parents indeed. She 
took my views on how to be attractive very seri- 
ously and was so pleased when Perry taught her 
how to dance the tango and the rumba. She 
obviously liked to be with us and to bring her 
friends home and was grateful and happy when 
we established the TV room off the living room 
as her special place for entertaining. In those 
days I held firmly to the belief that the best way 
to bring up a girl properly was to let her bring 
any and all of her friends home. I lured them 
with soft drinks; and even when Patty was 
baby-sitting, I let her have a friend or two over. 

I had always talked to her about sex—after 
all, we’ve always had dogs and cats and para- 
keets around—so I didn’t think any sit-down 
discussion about what sex might mean to her at 
adolescence was necessary now. But I do re- 
member deliberately discussing in front of her 
an older girl we knew who had become preg- 
nant without being married. Both Perry and I 
carried that discussion rather further than we 
would have if it had not been for her benefit. 
We listed the choices the poor girl had and how 
unfortunate any one of them was for both her 
and the baby, and in general treated it all like a 
lecture. Patty seemed interested, | remember; 
but not shocked, and she obviously didn’t con- 
nect it with her own life. And for that matter, 
why should she have? Although she put on all 
the airs of a knowing youngster, her boy crazi- 
ness was all romanticism and idealism. When I 
teased her once about Ronnie she pulled her- 
self up and said, “Oh, I know you think it’s 
just puppy love, but I’d wash his socks for 


““Something gave me a queer feeling. I stepped 


across Patty’s room and opened the door to the porch roof— 


and there was Jack, hunched on the mat.” 


him.’’ Maybe if we’d lived in a tougher section 
than we do, I might have felt the need to warn 
her earlier, but I thought then that our suburb 
was as safe a place as any mother could ask. 
The people are intelligent and comfortably off. 
The homes are well kept, and of course the lake 
that cuts us off from the city heat and crowding 
is our pride and joy. 

Her next romance after Ronnie was a very 
intelligent, attractive boy named Phil, who was 
a very good influence on her schoolwork and 
her conversation. He walked her home from 
school every afternoon and frequently stayed 
to dinner. Sometimes she went to dinner at his 
house, too; his parents and Perry and I both 
liked the romance and we smiled together at 
their long conversations about college or about 
what they wanted to be when they grew up. 
When, soon after Christmas that year, she be- 
gan to tire of Phil, | thought her reasons were 
superficial. He was, she said bluntly, a “party 
poop.” This meant, I gathered, he didn’t like 
dancing, and wouldn’t learn how. 

Her group was now in the school-party stage. 
There was something going on almost every 


Friday night at the ONTINUED ON PAGE 
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Called one of the ten great Georgian houses in the country. 


Designed to be the upstairs parlor, it became De Ternay’s bedroom. In it he died. 
Note the superb paneling and the shell cupboard it encloses. Gilbert Stuart’s por- 
trait of Mrs. John Banister and daughter hangs above a priceless Newport desk. 
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INTERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY EZRA STOLLER 





ie Vor-to-ceiling bolection paneling of the dining room is done in 
osiedar graining.” The Newport notables portrayed are the Reverend 
Injallender above the fireplace and Captain John Brown in the hall. 


The marbling of the pilasters here in the northeast parlor is one of the features of the 
By RICHARD PRATT Architectural Editor of the Journal house. The paneling is identical with De Ternay’s bedroom overhead. Mrs. Williain 
Hunter and daughter look out upon masterpieces of old Newport furniture makers. | 










port, in company with Boston, New York, 
Ni iladelphia and Charleston, was one of the five 
# and busiest American cities before the Revo- 
id) and because of her beautiful situation and 
= plonial elegance of her architecture, she must 
v@een just about the best-looking of them all. 
fas noted for the prosperity of her merchant 




























the style, tone, color and finish which have 
een restored to it with such faithfulness and 
or. Wanton was deputy governor here in the 
, but at the outbreak of the Revolution his 


h it meant abandoning his beautiful home. It 
en that the house became the very handsome 
2) ae of Admiral de Ternay, commander of 

ench fleet based in the harbor here. After that, 
.Villiam Hunter had it until he died in 1849. By 
aume the fortunes of Newport were faltering, and 
hem of course the fortunes of the lovely house 
g¥also to fail. But as you can see by our photo- 
is, there has been a happy ending to its history. 
gis Wecan thank the Preservation Society of New- 
eee only for the expert restoration here, 
thr the truly noble job of restoration they have 
taken on the many fine antiquities of the town. 
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“«¢ “hubby,” ‘Tubby,’ ‘Muscles,’ ‘Heavy,’ “Big 
C Stuff,’ ‘Fatso, ‘Madame Five-by-Five.’ Those 
were the names I was forced to answer to as a 250- 
pounder, because nobody ever called me anything 
else. In fact, it wasn’t unusual for people ’'d known 
for a few days to stop suddenly in their tracks and 
ask, ‘By the way, what is your real name?’ 

‘Becoming a fatty, for me, was not a gradual 
process involving worried parents, hopeful doctors 
and sympathetic friends. It was a sudden bang-up 
event resulting from a heartbreaking experience. 

“It happened in 1952. I was twenty-six years old, 
living and working in New York City. My weight 
was 133 pounds, tidy enough for my height of 
5’3°4”. Like most girls on their own in a big city, I 
used to keep tabs on my family by writing home to 
mother, and when I could I’d telephone her just to 
hear her voice. One day I telephoned the house and 
got no answer. Worried, I telephoned her next-door 
neighbor. ‘Why, your mother is dead,’ she told me. 
The world dropped out from under my feet. Mother 
was dead. The only person in the world I loved with 
all my heart was gone, and I had been away while 
she was sick and dying. A crushing wave of lone- 
liness and despair swept down on me. Life didn’t 
seem worth living. 

“Working behind a lunch counter turned out to 
be the ideal spot in which to give in to the terrible 
grief I felt. I couldn’t bear to discuss mother’s 
death. I didn’t want to think about anything. And 
it’s easier not to think when you keep busy. So I 
kept busy—eating. In short order I turned my 
normal eating habits into a kind of one-woman 
marathon during which the only times I wasn’t eat- 
ing were when I was serving someone else. 

*‘Everywhere I turned there were fattening foods 
to help me toward my goal of forgetting. Heaping 
baskets of French fries sputtering in deep fat, great 
mounds of macaroni and spaghetti, lunch meats, 
sandwich fillings, layer cakes, rich pastries, candies 
and sweet soft drinks. A typical breakfast during 
this let-myself-go period was: two fried eggs, French 
fries, two slices of buttered toast heaped with jam, 
a large glass of fruit juice, one or two pieces of 
Danish pastry, a glass of milk and two half-and- 

half coffees, each with two sugars. Midmorning I’d 

wn toala 


er cake and two more coffees, and 


In between times I’d put away a few candy bars. 


dwiches made with calorie- 


Pretty Anne Bachner, 


tells how she dieted and lost 115 pounds, 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 





At top weight of 250 pounds, Anne’s 
facial features were lost between rolls 
of fat. “I looked as though I'd 

been blown up with an air pump !”’ 


Neatly girdled and groomed, Anne 
still couldn’t do any better 

than this. Compare upper arm, 
here, with arms in “‘after”’ picture. 


packed fillings, cake and two coffees. Then more 
pastry in the afternoon and maybe another candy 
bar or two to hold me over until a typical dinner, 
which might be fried pork chops, macaroni with 
cheese sauce, two vegetables, two slices of bread 
and butter, two coffees, and a large serving of ice 
cream. Before bedtime, I’d top off the day’s gorging 
with something like pizza pie or pie a la mode and 
milk. Within a year I had eaten my way up to 250 
pounds. I had eaten myself out of a job too. I could 
no longer squeeze behind a lunch counter. 
‘During the year I gained all that weight friends 
did try to discourage me: ‘For heaven’s sake, Anne, 
you’re bursting your seams’; or ‘Doesn’t it discour- 
age you to have to wear those big, dark, matronly 
















of Hempstead, New 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


BEFORE Al 


These measurements These mea 
are approximate. 

As a fatty, Anne considered (We 
a tape measure 


her worst enemy. 


D382, ee Height. < <9 


250 pounds Weight. . . 7m 


46”) oy eon te Bust . 
AO) ae eee Waist. 
AB! oo ge TS ane Hips . 


50 


Dress size . 








Ipuldn’t walk down the street without 
rig around to laugh and make remarks 

y I looked. I pretended not to notice or 
rir to board a bus, I had to go sideways. 
ayhad a seat to myself. There wasn’t room 
iejse. Once, at the end of my stay behind 
nter, two men came in and one asked 
lisper, ‘How do you suppose she got 
€ other wit answered, ‘She must be a 
lh’ I could have died of embarrassment. 
Vieating had become a habit I couldn’t 
ok, and there were few incentives for 
ifrally, the young men who used to date 
yalling. They had been interested in the 
-yerful Anne—not this mound of a girl 
|} old enough to be her own mother. 
1} a sympathetic girl friend would ar- 
ple date to include me. But the evening’s 
dalways the same. The fellow would get 
Dk at me, and in a few minutes he’d ex- 
ij to ‘make a telephone call.’ With the 
Vd wait nervously for him to return. 
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ROGER PRIGENT 


But he never did. It was humiliating. In order not 
to ruin their evening, too, I’d complain of a head- 
ache and leave. Then i might go to a movie alone, 
or perhaps to a drugstore for a soda or sundae. 

“The only exception to the routine of the vanish- 
ing dates was one man who did take an interest in 
me, despite my size. But when he took me to his 
home, his mother put her foot down. She didn’t 
want her son to be seen with such an unattractive 
girl. | never saw him again. 

“IT tried to get another lunch-counter job, but no 
one would hire me. One potential employer barked, 
‘What do you want me to do, lady, build a bigger 
restaurant for you?’ Others slyly suggested that | 
might eat up all their profits. Finally I was forced to 
take a job doing factory work. Fatties always seem 
to wind up in factories. But I hated it and kept try- 
ing for some work I’d enjoy. Through a friend of 
mine, I finally landed a job as a hat-check girl. Ex- 
cept as a special favor to our mutual friend, the 
owner of the restaurant would never have hired me. 


I could see what he ONTINUED ON PA 


Life was never like this before her diet! 

Here’s Anne at 135 pounds. In this picture, 
she’s wearing a waist-cincher which reduces her 
actual waist measurement of 251%” to 24”. 
Her full-skirted dress is Size 9 

In slim skirts and without the cincher, 

Anne usually wears a Size 12. 


ANNE BACHNER’S REDUCING DIET— 
A TYPICAL WEEK 
(Approximately 1000 calories) 
Unless otherwise specified, all servings are medium portions. 
The JOURNAL advises all readers interested in starting 
their own diets to have the approval of their personal 
physicians. Your doctor, with his firsthand knowledge 


of your physical requirements, may wish to make special 
diet recommendations for you. 


MONDAY 
Breakfast (same every day, varying Calories 
fruit or juice. See list below.) 


Fruit or fruit juice (4 oz.) . .(approx.) 50 


Poached or soft-boiled egg ... . lS 
Protein toast (1 slice), lightly Butiered < atl8D 
Coffee, black, with sugar substitute. . . . 0 





(approx.) 210 


Select from following fruits or juices 
Orange or grapefruit juice (occasionally 
you may substitute tomato juice). Orange, 
banana, grapefruit (1%), apple (small), pear, 
peach, apricot (2 small), melon (14), or ber- 
ries in season. 











Lunch 
Beef consommé (I cup). . .. . ape 0 
Cottage cheese (1 cup) with chive zalad: 
quartered tomato. 22). 2. «-. . . 200 
Melbantoasta(@®) ian acticin asic. aie neato 
Measwithvlemonie. 2s 2 —e es eae acetone 0 
240 
Dinner 
Broiled lamb chops (2 medium) . . . . . 200 
Spinachsavinesaremaunriy ei.e Gee eee en a OO 
Baked potato (14) with % pat butter. . . 75 
Applesauce (2a cup)).. «=. . 2. . . 135 
Buttermilkei(Sroz,)) 2-4 = «st G5 ep 18D 
525 
Before bedtime 
Buttenmilke(87075)) a9. Goss Gc (OD 
Total calories for day—1060 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast (same every day) ......... 210 
Lunch 
Grilled-cheese-and-crisp-bacon open 
sandwich (1 slice cheese, 3 slices 
crisp bacon, | slice toast) fe 255 
Buttermilk: (83023) 5 dak ne ee es we a BS 
340 
Dinner 
Broiled steak ..... . 200 
Asparagus, lemon, butter (14 pat ‘Gutter) . 50 
Broiled tomato: <2... s-8 «Bow .. 30 
Fresh fruit cup (1@ banana, orange sections) 100 
Tea withlemon ........56+8+e6s 0 
NTINUED ON PAGE 
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ance. All afternoon she had sat on | 
carved jack-o’-lanterns. Now there wai 
enough time for the things she must do 
rind and seeds to clean up, the casserole o 
yellow rice to assemble, a bouquet of ma 
range with the pumpkins to give the d 
Halloween touch. It would be six o’clock thi 
would be out from the city. |) 
From the hall the telephone shrilled on, 
the lateness, she thought, / will not answer i 
must be special. A party, almost. To mak 
for the scene that morning, for letting h 
house with a line of worry around his 
quarrel mustn’t grow even though she wa 
She kept at her work of tidying the floo 
pumpkins to one side. For a moment s)§ 
them. Silly empty faces that would not kn} 
of small hands for which they and all their 
intended. A tightness grew in her throat a’ 
and she wrenched her mind away from it, |}3 
how she had lost control this morning. Bij 
her hands suddenly clumsy and the 4 
telephone unbearable. 





In the hall she lifted the receiver. “Hel 
impatiently. 

No sound came from the phone. A 
thought. Relieved, she moved to replace 
when a voice came to her. Faint and un 
child’s. 

“T want my daddy,” it said. 

Christy had learned to steel herself when 
or spoke to a child. But a gentleness cry 
voice. “I’m afraid you have the wrong nu 
up and call the operator again.” 

“T want my daddy.” There was a hint of 
voice. “My mommy’s sick an’ nobody’s he! 
my daddy.” 

“Isn’t anyone with you but your mommy 

“‘Nobody’s here—nobody. An’ I want 


Christy shook the telephone a little. 
“What's your name, baby ? 
Tell me what your name is.” 





smi voice caught at Christy. ““Honey, how did 
t m number? What number did you ask the 
re?” 

yurid,”’ the child said proudly, the voice louder. 
cat. Seven. Eight. Four, please. Four. Five. 
as|” 

AS |) perfect imitation of an adult asking for a 
ne umber. Christy realized the child had bab- 
sr |mber to the operator and been connected. 
didy teached me to count,” the child volun- 
ant my daddy.” 

our daddy’s name?” Christy demanded. 
‘is no answer from the child. A knot of un- 
ed in Christy’s stomach. .. . “My mommy’s 












rs tightened on the telephone. ‘“‘Tell me your 
e,” she begged. 

ask for Halloween. A—skelekon,”’ the chiid 
ntly. 

hook the telephone a little. ““What’s your 
? Tell me what your own name is.” 

e child said, ‘““Pee Wee.” 

a lovely name,” Christy said hastily. “But 
threst of it? What’s all of your name?” 

nimmy calls me Pee Wee an’ my daddy calls me 
se the child singsonged. 

We,” she said desperately, “where do you live? 
u how where you live?” : 

r pause, “The banshees live here.” 

st guessing at some game of make-believe, held 
cc teady. “The banshees?”’ 

miy the child insisted, ““The banshees live here.” 
ud with herself for not having had the thought 
-S: tried again. “Pee Wee, listen. Go ask your 
lyhere you live. Tell her a lady on the phone 
tc now. Tell her I want to help you. Then you 
a) and tell me.” 

’ sht,” Pee Wee said. 

stheard the receiver clatter at Pee Wee’s end of 
= |d the child’s CONTINUED ON PAGEI41 


“TI want my daddy.” 


There was a hint of tears in the voice. 


> 


“My mommy’s sick an’ I want... 





ILLUSTRATED BY R.G. HARRIS 
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The most resourceful suit you could own is this black wool with a herring- 
bone weave, only $49.95, designed by Lotte. Wear it with paisley (for news), 
with a white silk blouse or a blue chiffon, any sweater you own. It will be 


right every time. The paisley blouse by Lotte, the turban by Elizabeth Marks. 























WISE DOLLARS ARES 


THE BASIS IS BL 








EACH COSTUME STANDS ALON 
"A FASHION THAT COULD) 
EASILY AND BRILLIANTLY INTO ALMOST) 
WARDROBE, YET ALL FIVE WORK TOGETHER FO 
UNLIMITED NUMBER OF OCCASIONS A | 

LONG FUTURE. FASHION POINTS: THE LOOK OF) 
PAISLEY ACCESSORIES, THE BIGGER 

THE IMPORTANT JEWEL, THE PIQUANT B} 


By WILHELA CUS 


Fashion Editor of th 








ofr, $11.95, by Pendleton, and a bright satin 


hefack nylon-fleece beret by Elisa Daggs, $8.00. 


HAL REIFF 


Jne wool jersey. No wardrobe is complete with- 
yut it. This year it looks so well in red, with a 
sleated skirt, and often a bowneckline. By Mr. Nino, 


339.95. Black velour bag by Morris Moskowitz. 


The really worth-while black dress does the pretty thing for your 


best pins and elegant little purses. Silk faille and rayon velvet by 


figure and your neckline. This one slims and flatters, takes your 


Ben Barrack, $69.95. Mr. John’s bows-caught-in-veiling headdress. 


The rare coat that seems born to go with any color, any costume at any 





hour, around $98.00. In black wool lined with taupe — beige O’llegro, 


the fabric that looks and feels like fur. Knitted dress by Mr. Nino, $49.95. 


O’llegro cloche by Elisa Daggs, $13.95. Bag, $7.95, by Bobby Jerome. 
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Bold beige-and-brown Slim navy-blue jersey, typically Chanel’s lovable pink-and- 








tweed suit by Chanel. Chanel, bound with white braid. gray tweed, a jersey blouse. 











Mauve-and-brown tweed, lined Cardigan suit looks hand- Venetian fashion: wool 


with mauve jersey, by Chanel. knit, by Dior. Fisher stole. tweed with a hood by Dior. 


Shoulder-fitted cape on a 


double-breasted coat. Dior. 













2 
Skirt in the new length, chiffon Black bros 
blouse, important fashion. Dior. gotein new 


7 


‘ 


po 
Chanel’s pleated black wool, New length 





sheer as georgette, capelet collar checked wor 


KALEIDOSCOPE 
OF FASHIO! 


Once again Paris gives you a new outlook... 





exciting, variegated, contradictory « 
teeming with ideas . . 


and a choice for every woman. 


Important dress and jacket in Winter print, medallion satin, Popular Emp: 


black-and-white tweed. Dior. bow belt of ribbon by Patou. in eggplant s 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY CUSHMAN-KUBLIN 





Short dolman cape in blue 


tweed, trend fashion by Dior. 








terbon. taffeta Indicative fashion fur-lined cape and two- 


yejnat. Dior. piece dress. Tweed and nutria by Dior. 


‘magine a roomful of chiffon dresses in flower shades like an enormous 
. bouquet of sweet peas, opposite-a collection of rough tweeds and coarse- 
aired woolens in elegant capes and jacket dresses, and you have an idea of the 
jarming contrariness of Paris °56—’57. Skirts are yards around or clinging 
isps. Lengths are longer and shorter—16’’ from the ground to the very new 
st-above-the-ankle fashions. Capes are everywhere a all lengths. Deep cape 
llars, hoods and shawls give you a wrapped-up look. Chanel’s enchantingly 
mple, wearable tweed suits with jersey blouses are the American woman’s de- 
tht. The mauves and lilac shades of 1912 are in again and cinder gray, 


mond green, reds and black are strongly in fashion. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 


| feta with a draped Winter roses on black satin, satin 


ajou hat. By Patou. bolero and cummerbund. By Patou. 








Exquisite black Chantilly lace over pink Jeweled-gauze strapless 


tulle; any woman would adore it. By Dior. evening dress. By Dior. 


* Be 





Dark cinder-gray taffeta, enormous Dior’s garnet-red-and-black warp 
fringed sash, dark necklace. Dior. print, long stole, garnet crystals. 
Chiffon, beautiful and prophetic. By Dancing dress in pale pink chiffon, 
Dior, in almond green, mink stole. rose-red sash, long gloves. Lanvin. 
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COAT 


The slender full-length cape is a trend in a trend color—mauve tweed 
with black braid buttons by Traina Norell, designed for black wool or 


knitted dresses. Feather-and-felt hat with jeweled medallion by Emme. 


MPORTANCE tn 


FUR TRIMMED 






















HAL REIFF 


OR WORN WITH FUR 
YOUR NEW COAT THIS FALL 


LIVES ON FOR MANY SEASONS. 


ee year your coat is roomier but still slim 

with a straight front and fullness in the back, ea sy 

to wear over any costume. In order of importance, 

4 

colors are black, red, taupe beiges, mawves and purples. 

Fabrics are rough-textured woolens, basket weaves, 
broadcloth, and the wonderful blends that look like 

fur. Each coat is a basis for exciting changes. Hats 
are in fur, velvet, satin, veiling or feathers to match 


or accent the coat color. By RUTH MARY PACKARD | 


A coat marvelously cut to wear over slim or full silhouettes, for many occasions 
night or day. It is in black wool lined with satin, beautiful basis for furs and 


distinctive hats. By Hattie Carnegie. The suéde bag trimmed with fringe by Greta. | 











iutiful red coat—this is the year for it. Rough, tweedy woolen with back fullness and big 


hlockets, important silhouette by Monte Sano and Pruzan worn with a sealskin turban by Irene 

\ York, muff by Maximilian. Ocelot provides a more casual fur accent. Other daytime hats could 

1 itching jersey turban or a felt cloche, worn with black or beige gloves, calfskin bag and shoes. 

“pons on all these pages are presented to The black coat that fills every need—in basket-weave woolen 
bjause they show you the trends of the season 

s/@ as a. guide as you shop. You will find ly Barkin Levin—inexpensive, adaptable to every costume, 


|them in stores throughout the nation. How 
', you do not find identical styles in your local 
psve believe similar ones will be available. 


a positive inspiration for accessories. Shown with chin- 


chilla-dyed lapin scarf and muff, a velvet hat, by Suzy. 








The coat that looks like fur is a morning-to-night fashion. In Bor- 
gana (Orlon and Dynel) with mink collar, it goes equally well with 


jersey or satin, velvet or wool. By Modelia. Accessorized for after 5. 
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‘How do I 
ok at Nine ‘? 


Whether you work at home or away, 
looking pretty at 9 A.M. is equally important. 
Our typical career mother, career wife and career girl 
show you how a difference in occupation 
can make entirely different demands on one’s clothes. 


By NORA O'LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 








Career girl Janna Young works for a large woolen company. Her day is busy d Me 
Sometimes showing the newest line, in the market, often on location photographit\\| 
promotion. She likes clothes that lend themselves to change like the dress she is a ' 
With the jacket and a bright velveteen cummerbund she will wear it through the do), 
days that she may be working late and plans to go out to dinner from the office, 
a set of pretty accessories ready—perhaps a white satin chignon cap and a mat 
merbund ...a sparkle pin, fresh white gloves. .... Dress and jacket, Vogue Design 


CUMMERBUND BY BEN KING—CHIGNON CAP BY BETTY RICHARDS 





PRIGENT 


OTHER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICES OF VOGUE PATTERNS ON PAGE 108. 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which 


ells them in your city. Or order by | 
mail, enclosing check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam 
Ave., Gr iwich, Con or in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Some price ight rin Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) 





hese patter ent third-class mail. If you desire shipment first-class 


mail, please include 5 cents additional for each pattern ordered. 


©) VOGUE 





after Five ‘2° 


Ms. Henry See, wife of a young advertising executive, spends her day caring for her 
nalthildren and running her charming house in Greenwich, Connecticut. She is in and 


These designs are from Vogue’s new line of 


PRINTED AND PERFORATED PATTERNS 
for easier sewing and continued accuracy. 





ir Mrs. Roy Brown, wife of a young intern, plans to continue her career as professional 
| ybara Lawrence. She feels that models should dress like models all the time—not just 
i are in front of the camera. She applies her make-up with great care and chooses her 
Sie same way. She is an enthusiastic sewer and here she is wearing a lovely red suit 
sy fit, and Sally Victor’s snood hat in velour. Her carpetbags carry extra shoes, 
4 In the evening Barbara loves to relax in slim slacks, witha gay shirt made from three 
‘Wares. Suit, Vogue Design No. 8995. Slacks, Design No. 8908. Shirt, Design No. 9001. 


Y ' SEAMAN SCHEPPS 
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This peaceful group portrait was once the center of 
a bitter feud which marks a turning point in the 
history of modern art. Before 1878, when the paint- 
ing was completed, art which did not fit into the 
stylistic strait jacket imposed by the academicians 
had been rejected from official exhibitions in 
France. “‘Impressionism,” the artistic credo of a 
band of revolutionaries convinced that what we 
actually see (and what the painter therefore should 
paint) in nature consists of nothing more than 
minute flecks of pure prismatic colors, had been 
pronounced anathema by the powers. 

Madame Charpentier, clever, wealthy, attractive, 
presided over the most fashionable and brilliant 


“abpenliid Wil Ys "YY, 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF AR 





AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1919) 


private salon in Paris. There the giants and geniuses 
of the age discussed the latest wrinkle in the world 
of arts and letters. The academicians could not risk 
offending such a power, and this picture was duly 
hung at the annual Salon in spite of official hostility. 
The foot was in the door. From this point on, Im- 
pressionist art was admitted, albeit grudgingly, into 
the annual Academy Salons, and the avant garde 
were no longer the pariahs of the art world. 

The interior of Madame Charpentier’s drawing 
room documents a change in the history of taste. 
While the rest of the world still paid homage to 
Victorian idols of deep velvet curtains, tassels, 
antimacassars, potted aspidistras and black walnut 


furniture, Madame Charpentier dared to be dif- 
ferent. The bamboo chairs, peacock screens and 
airy lightness show she had succumbed to that 
yearning for the plum-blossom Japanese paradise 
of Madame Butterfly which swept over the 
‘“‘moderns”’ in Paris during the *70’s. 
There is a certain uneasiness among the sitters 1n 
this group. Everyone is on his best behavior. 
Renoir’s warmhearted naturalness flows awkwardly 
within the confines of haute bourgeoisie society. 
(‘I belong in the ranks,”’ he used to say.) It is ob- 
vious that the children, the dog and the painter 
would much rather be out in the garden. 
HEREWARD LESTER COOKE 


sons come into the office of the American Institute of Family 

Relations in Los Angeles, to get help in straightening out 

difficulties of marriage and family life that, neglected, may 

destroy their homes. Hundreds of other persons write to us 

for aid, from every corner of the continent. We can (at no 

cost) put most of the last-named in touch with competent 

assistance’ in their own communities, since the number of 

qualified marriage counselors (mdny of them trained in our 

own Institute) is increasing steadily. Of clients with whom we 

deal in person, four out of every five are able to improve 

their marriages, even though at the outset they seemed as far 

apart as were Sandy and Ann in the accompanying story. In 

most instances the counseling process lasts no longer than 

four weeks. Occasionally it may continue intermittently for 

several years. As a mere matter of dollars and cents, it is | 
very expensive to get a divorce and too many people get their 
divorces in haste and repent in leisure, to paraphrase the old 
saying. The counselor in this case was Mrs. Helen Angell. 
PAUL POPENOE, Sc.D., Director 


CAN THIS 


MARRIAGE 
BE SAVED? 
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SHE: ‘Before I married Sandy I was earning ““Sandy and | don’t entertain our friends; we 





fifty dollars a day. Now I have no house- 
hold allowance, no bank account. Sandy is 
fantastically generous with his mother, 
father, sister, brother, but I am supposed 
to apply to him on bended knee for every 
penny.”’ 


HE: “Annis spoiled. Ive given her a beautiful 


home; I’ve given her a car and she can 
charge gasoline; I’ve given her beautiful 
clothes. Whenever she asks for money I 
give it to her—still she isn’t satisfied!” 


ANN TELLS HER SIDE: 


“Tt is so undignified to bicker over money,” said 


twice-married Ann. A _ long-legged, slim- 
hipped woman of thirty-three, her beauty, her 
carriage and her high-style clothes at once sug- 
gested the fashion-modeling career she had 
pursued before her second marriage. “‘If thrift 
were necessary, I would gladly economize to 
help my husband. But Sandy is a topflight up- 
per-bracket surgeon. 

“Sandy was a confirmed bachelor of forty 
when we married three years ago. He was also, 
as I soon found out, the chieftain of a clan. 
Sandy’s brother and sister are both married. His 
mother and father have been divorced for many 
years. The personal responsibilities and family 
obligations of all four of them fall on Sandy’s 
shoulders. He welcomes the burden. Sandy is 
fantastically generous with his mother, father, 
sister, brother. Generous of his money, his time 
and himself. He shares his deepest thoughts, not 
with me but with his brother, Tim. He sees more 
of his brother than he sees of our two small 
sons, He ignores my son by my first marriage, 
except to complain about the cost of feeding and 
clothing an active eleven-year-old. Any of the 
extras that make a growing boy happy—a pair 
of skis, a tennis racket—opens up a degrading 
debate in our household. Usually I let my boy 
do without. At such times it’s difficult for me 
not to recall that Sandy virtually forced me to 
sign away the youngster’s rights to the support 
of his real father. 

“Unless Sandy is in a beneficent mood, our 
own little sons fare poorly too. When our second 
boy was born, he did hire a nurse. The amount 
of the nurse’s wages is a regular and very tire- 
some feature of his conversation. 

““A year ago I had the nursery redecorated 
without obtaining Sandy’s express permission, 


and he is still keening at the expense. Later, at a 
bookstore sale I bought a set of a children’s 
encyclopedia for the room. Sandy assumed his 
most sarcastic air and wanted to know what 
would be wrong with our sons’ using the public 
library when they were old enough to read. 
Sandy believes in the influence of environment 
and early education as much as I do. At his 
insistence the nursery walls are hung with ex- 
amples of modern art, including two mediocre 
paintings done by Tim. Sandy refused to tell 
me what he paid his brother for the paintings, 
but I’m sure the price was staggering. 

“Before I married Sandy, I was earning fifty 
dollars a day as a model and I seldom worked 
less than three or four days a week. I now have 
no household allowance. I have no bank ac- 
count. I do have charge accounts at several de- 
partment stores. Sandy audits their monthly 
statements with the passionate care of a bank 
examiner. I am supposed to apply to him on 
bended knee for every penny I receive in cash. 
If I need cash, he almost always gives it to me— 
after an endless cross-examination. He then 
pinches my cheek or pats my head and informs 
me that I don’t appreciate my luck, that he 
wishes somebody would hand him money 
whenever he asked for it. 

“T have always hated to ask for money, but 
nearly all my life I’ve had to do it. As a child I 
lived with my grandfather. He was a prosperous 
small-town lawyer, but I had to wheedle and 
turn on the charm to get schoolbooks and cloth- 
ing and other genuine necessities. I didn’t at- 
tend my graduation exercises because I was too 
proud to ask for a new white dress. 

‘*‘Back in the days when I was working for a 
college degree—I had two years of schooling 
after my first marriage—I majored in economics. 
In our household it is only my economy that is 
subject to question. Sandy is quick to side-step 
any questions of mine. Indeed, he has done his 
best to keep the size of his practice and the 
amount of his income a deep secret from me. He 
has a safe at his office, a strongbox at home; he 
even has a special lock on the trunk of his car 
in case he needs to transport canceled checks 
or other records that might be illuminating to 
me. I feel that I should be treated as a full part- 
ner in our marriage. It seems to me that if 
Sandy is willing to trust me with the care of his 
two sons, he should be willing to trust me with 
his confidence and a just share of his income. 
Why must I be forced into the position of a 
mendicant? 


entertain his family. Sandy doesn’t even belong 
to the professional organizations that normally 
would bring him into contact with other doc- 
tors. He can’t spare the time. We can’t spare the 
time for theaters, concerts, outings by ourselves. 

“We visit brother Tim at least three times a 
week, or Tim and his wife, Mimi, call on us. 
Every Saturday night there is a gathering of the 
entire clan. Sandy’s divorced parents invariably 
appear with the light of battle in their eyes, 
determined to keep tabs on how much the other 
is getting from Sandy. Everybody in the clan 
shouts at one another and at me. I wilt under the 
combined attacks. Sometimes I burst into tears. 
OnceI became hysterical and ran out of the 
house and CONTINUED ON PAGE 218 


“T didn't hide the fact that I had found 
the key Sandy has always kept 
hidden from me. I let him walk in on me, 
looking at his private papers.” 
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Evergreens, dogwoods screen terrace from the road; open trellises shield 
windows from the sun glare, cast shadow patterns on the smoke-blue walls. 


Wide windows light second-floor hall THE BIG IDEA here is the bigness of the house. This takes 
and stairway; spacious upstairs bed- care of the trend today toward larger families. But there is a 
rooms look out over treetops and terrace. better idea here than merely a lot of room. And that is how 
much livability you get from the careful costwise planning of 
many months and many minds. Look at the layout and see 
a first floor that is already a complete three-bedroom house 
by itself. The second is really a floor to grow on, like the extra 
candle on the cake. But with it goes the guaranty that here is a 
house you will never outgrow. If this expansible upstairs had 
been added on as a wing it would have cost three times as much. 
That’s just one idea out of many. Others, for instance: a—the 
luxury of genuine living-room privacy at no extra cost; b —the 
joy of a gallery-terrace combination that doubles as an indoor- 
outdoor family room; ec —the convenience of getting from any 
one part of the house to any other part quickly, quietly, undisturb- 
ingly. But that is just a, b, c. Now trace out for yourself a day and 
night of living on the plan, and add up the other ideas. Serve a 
meal in your imagination; give a party; put the baby to bed; do 
the wash; answer the door; come back from shopping in the car; 
leave the children alone with their lessons, their games, their 
ane friends; go off by yourself and read a book. Figure it all out on 
the plan, and see how well the planned ideas work in many 
pleasant and practical ways their wonders to perform! Look at 
the house from the lawn and note how the simplicities of 


planning and construction create their own attractiveness of line 





door, sparkling white and proportion. And while you’re outside, look at how much light, 


1d vertical siding pro- 
| \ckground for the entry 
( screens service yard. 


air and usefulness you get from the little protected play and service 
court, with its tree growing up through the roof. And won- 
der why people continue to bank heavy dark foundation plantings 
up against their homes when they can have the good looks and 
good sense of the walk-around idea instead, plus a brand-new 
planting idea. ... But you'd better get started. After all, there 
are ten-plus pages of this house, all running over with ideas. 


PLANS AND WORKING DRAWINGS CAN BE OBTAINED FOR $10 THE SET FROM THE DESIGNERS, 


WILLIAMS AND WELLS, 32 EAST 





57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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EZRA STOLLER 


A front evergreen width of Japanese yew and a side bower of dogwoods both screen and beautify the house enclosure. 
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IE TERRACE where the tables and chairs are 
ed itn open-air. extension of the dining gallery. 


1 


umber by the long louvered overhang, just as 
ther ut shallower overhang shades the bedroom 
iow tbove. And as with every other useful thing 
yn ofround the house, we’ve made the louvers 


se, laving a nice wide walk-around of fine red 
el tdead from the terrace to the entrance on the 
r sij. You can polish your windows and paint 
hoje to your heart’s content without interfer- 
fr the old-fashioned foundation planting. 


2 ad adaptability are the focal points 


S$ 1] Storage space for books, linens, silver, 


ertile to the work or the play of the moment. 


Gallery is almost doubled in size and potentialities by protected terrace outside. 


Narrow, drop-leaf table seats six or eight, takes little space, is ideal for sewing or homework. 


HAANEL CASSIDY 
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White brick chimney makes a perfect background for a 
beautifully framed print, such as this by Renoir. 








THE LIVING AREA in this house 
is designed with two large “gathering” 
rooms, making a real living room pos- 
sible. By that we mean a room for relax- 
ing quietly with friends, family or a 
book—a room that is a little pleasanter 
and a bit more elegant than where 
children, bill payers and guests must of 
necessity congregate. 

The colors and arrangement of the 
room invite just this sort of living. Soft 
blue walls impart an airy feeling, merg- 
ing through the long window wall with 
the outdoors. At night, with pretty 
striped draperies drawn, a cheerful fire 
burning in the grate, the soft blues and 
bright accent colors glow cozily. 

An absence of clutter makes this 
living room relaxing and easy to keep 
looking fresh and neat. More of the little 
black tables are available for guests when 
needed, out of the way at other times. 
Beloved decorative objects and treasured 
paintings have their own private gal- 
lery—a long narrow shelf of imitation 
marble runs along one wall where these 
are shown off to advantage, are not in 
the way, can be changed at whim. 

This room is for enjoy ment — for 
enjoying the garden, or a roaring fire, 
coffee after dinner, and good conversa- 
tion—in a happy atmosphere. 


HAANEL CASSIDY 












































Seen through the windows at 
ing room glows with invitl 








Long windows frame the lovely garden view, let in warmth and sunlight all year long. 
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1 Steel cabinets, pretty in blue and white baked-on finish, wipe like a dish. Blue-and-green tweed-patterned wall fabric is wash, 


CONVENIENCE without confusion makes 
this Idea kitchen a center of hospitality for 
many family activities. Let’s enter from the gal- 
lery and see how it works: Just left of the door, 
tucked beneath wall-hung cupboards, is a roll- 
out table handy for serving step-saving din- 
ners. Next comes the eye-level oven with its 
glass door panel, so you can see when the roast 
is done. There is a counter right alongside 
to receive food from the oven. Counter-top 
gas burners have a ventilating hood above, a 
long expanse of work area to the right running 
clear around the corner. Rotating shelves in 
upper and lower corner cabinets put all the 
storage space within easy reach. Just left of the 


dew WELCOMED 












window, beneath the wall can opener, is 
in combination mixer, blender and kni 
ener, powered by a motor concealed bi 
counter. The work area alongside is}) 
by hardwood butcher block for carefreé 
and chopping. Next to the sink, the ex'} 
dishwasher has racks that pull out like 
for easy loading. Last of the cooking ap? 
is a freezer-topped gas refrigerator; a 1 
device that makes ice crescents, then tur | 
out into a storage bin ready for imme 






























The wall separating kitche| 
laundry is lined with versatile stord) % 
work space. Center of attraction is 0 
lasting, good-looking hardwood counter!) 
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astirounter color is a restful cool green ; diamond-pattern linoleum makes room seem wider. Chairs are light, sturdy, easy to clean. 





tal} for kitchen-desk area, breakfast and 
tk s\vice, and children’s play or homework 
je (24 a natural for rolling pie and cooky 
igh! Two drawers and an open bin beneath 
_ legl(s counter accommodate silverware and 
f@ nis; a cubbyhole below the stylish red 
ltel)hone holds bills and receipts, market- 
listschildren’s homework supplies. 
ast ound the corner is the hard-working 
and) line-up— an automatic washer, its 
Mpainn gas dryer (vented to carry off mois- 
ean heat), and a second sink. A practical 
-unct the laundry, this sink also serves for 
ldrei, cleanups, mother’s flower arrange- 
hts, | bby sink for the entire family. Shelves 






| 


and cupboards contain all the washday gear— 
soaps and bleaches, sock and glove stretchers— 
and there’s even a vertical bin to take the fold- 
away, adjustable ironing board. Opposite the 
laundry equipment is a spacious linen closet, 
with garage space below for a wheeled hamper; 
the wide, workable wall space alongside is ideal 
for the ironing-board setup (see photo at right). 
Behind the stenciled wood blind is a 5-foot-wide 
overflow closet for children’s wraps, games, 
household etceteras (see detail photo, page 156). 
A matching blind at the kitchen window cuts 
glare, adds a gay decorative note; like every- 
thing else in this Idea kitchen, these blinds are 
high in service and glamour, low in upkeep. 


ANY TIME 





ANYBODY 


3 Just visible in the ceiling is skylight in the laundry gallery. 
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LUNXNURY 
FOR 
MOTHER 


THIS BEDROOM, beautiful and 
sunny in pastel pink and snowy white, 
is full of practical ideas, believe it or not. 
We think a bedroom large enough for a 
comfortable reading corner and a 
desk is pretty practical in the first place, 
but that’s not all. Glamorous-appearing 
white easy chair and ottoman are uphol- 
stered in plastic—cleanable by sponging. 
The draperies that look like embroi-_ - 
dered linen are really flocked rayon and 
cotton, ready made, $9.95 a pair. We 
put them in the washing machine and 
they came out crisp and white as new. 
Walls are papered in an inexpensive 
pattern of tiny pink checks. The com- 
forter, matching decorative swag, dou- 
bles as a coverlet for bed. This room was 
really fashioned around its delicious 
rayon carpet of wide pink and white 
stripes, one of the lovely new designs 
to make your floors more handsome. 








FOWLER 


Even desk work is a pleasure here, also restful relaxation in pretty comfort. 


STUART 
ees 





THIS BATHROOM, serving three first-floor bedrooms, offers maximuni| 
usefulness in modest space. Twin wash basins set into a marble-design ols 
counter have elbow room around them and excellent built-in storage below i 
The medicine closet with sliding mirrored doors is nine inches deep (it is] 
partially recessed) so many jars and containers squeezed out of shallow cabi| — 
inets have room. With long, shaded lights both ‘above and beside th¢ 
mirrors, there are no harsh shadows to plague the man who shaves or the) ~ 
woman who pencils on lipstick in this room. 

A diffusing glass panel mounted in metal at the end of the tub shields) — 
bathers from drafts yet still lets light through. 

The large turquoise plastic tiles are new and special because they are) ~ 
quality-guaranteed for both material and installation. Ceramic floor tile in| — 
stripes of pink and gray visually extends the width of the room. Soft petal 
pink fixtures are a luxury note. Even small fittings rate high in oe 
the towel dryer under the window is electrically heated; the toothbrus 
holder revolves into the wall; a drying rack (for hose and such) ie 
into the wall; a long firm grab bar handily near the tub steadies bathers 
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Bathroom pretty as guest powder room, functions smoothly for family too. I 
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AND MORE 


LECTRICAL NEWS 


| An electric wall switch that turns 
on or off with a gentle tap. . . if your 
hands are full, a touch with your 
elbow will do the trick . . . a single 
) brass button controls both the ‘‘on”’ 
| and the “off” . . . transparent plastic 
back plate clips onto wall without 
screws... if the wail is papered, a 
cutout of the wallpaper, fitted into 
the plastic plate, carries the motif be- 
hind the plate, so that only the button 
is apparent . . . or if the wall is 
painted, paint your paper cutout to 
match. 


Another light control worth noting is 
one which gives the dimmest or the 
brightest light, all from the same fix- 
tures... dial the degree of light you 
want... back plate comes primed for 
painting to match the wall . . . switch 
has its own built-in fuse . . . no fum- 
bling in a dark basement to change it. 


A silent-operating wall switch that 

glows in the dark—a quarter turn of 

the control knob turns lights on or 

off... compact design permits installa- 

tion of three switches in space of one 
| conventional plate. 


te: Electric outlets where you want 
-)} | them come in strip wiring that goes 
_ around the baseboard of the room... 
paint the strip to match the wall, and 
it’s practically invisible . . . outlets are 
spaced at 30” to 60” intervals... 
place the strip wiring beneath your 
_ overhead kitchen cabinets above the 
_ work space, and use your toaster, 
_ coffee maker, electric mixer wherever 
_ it’s most convenient. 
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Protect the children from electric 
shocks with one of several different 
devices that shield wall outiets from 
prying fingers. . . . One outlet shield 
covers both the plate and the plug 
that’s connected to it; another has a 
_ cover that snaps shut ovey the recep- 
tacle when the plug is removed, hiding 
the slots and the live circuit. 


Another electric device designed 

with children in mind is a light-switch 
extension that allows the small child 
to turn his room light on or off at his 
own level . . . good only for toggle 
_ Switches, this attachment can be re- 
_ moved, leaving no trace, when the 
child is tall enough to reach the regular 
switch. 















Anelectric-appli- 
ance center Solves 
the problem of an 
overloaded kitchen 
wiring center... 
backed by a three- 
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wire circuit, they include outlets, auto- 
matic timers, and in some cases pull- 
out extension cords... designed to fit 
between the studs above the counter 
work space, below the wall cabinets. 


KITCHEN NEWS 


A real space saver is a compact 
(27"" wide) washer-dryer combina- 
tion... use it in a small kitchen, or 
install it in the bathroom. 


Separate ovens and counter-top 
cooking units that stack on standard 
cabinets give a built-in look . . . easy 
to install without complicated con- 
struction, they can be moved, serv- 
iced or exchanged easily. 


Hard laminated plastic counter top- 
ping, now available by the foot, has its 
own built-in rolled front and coved 
back guard, all in one piece for easy 
cleaning choose from many 
colors and patterns. 


Stacking refrigerator and freezer 
units make the most of limited floor 
area... or they can be placed side by 
side, topped by counter work space 
where floor area allows... or have a 
complete cold-storage center with a 
wall-hung cabinetlike refrigerator 
above the counter, and a drawer-type 
freezer below. 


BATHROOM NEWS 


Here’s a blessing in the form of a 
temperature control for showers. . . 
it has a range from 65° to 100° 
Fahrenheit, and maintains the water 
at the temperature set, so there will 
be no sudden bursts of steaming-hot 
or icy-cold water when someone uses 
the water in another part of the house. 


A bathroom light fixture that pro- 
vides heat, too . . . supplements reg- 
ular heating system or substitutes for 
it when heat is turned off. . . perfect 
for unheated summer house. . . con- 


_ trol heating unit and light independ- 


ently with separate switches. 


An electrically heated fowel rod that 
keeps towels dry and warm... cant 
burn people or fabrics. 

A treated cloth for preventing fog- 
ging or misting on bathroom mir- 
rors... use it also on insides of win- 
dows where frost is a problem. 


Safety bathtub seat for comfortable 
showering, bathing the baby, foot 
baths... or use it as a book rest fora 
leisurely reclining bath . . . relax in 
the tub and rest your head on an air- 
filled plastic pillow that attaches to 
the tub with suction cups. 





BUILDING NEWS 


Magnets draw attention with many 
new uses... . built into lifetime cabinet 
latches that have no moving parts to 
break down or wear out .. . sewn 
into shower-curtain hems, they anchor 
curtains fast to the side of the tub... 
in can openers, they keep the cut-out 
lid from dropping into the food... 
in refrigerator doors, they hold the 
door securely without complicated 
catches... use them to pin up laundry 
lists, anchor pot holders to the stove, 
keep sink and tub stoppers handy. 


New devices fo help you “do some- 
thing” about the weather include a rain 
alarm . . . operated electronically, it 
sets off a buzzer at the first drop of 
rain, warning the housewife to shut the 
windows, cover the porch furniture or 
call the children inside. 


Another weather controller is a 
built-in snow-melting system . . . sim- 
pler than it sounds, it’s just a matter 
of embedding pipe in walks, driveways 
and terraces, and circulating water 
from the hot-water heating boiler 
through them . . . operate the system 
for as little as $18 a year, less than 
you'd pay to have the snow shoveled, 
and a lot more dependable (practical 
only in new construction, where hot- 
water-heating system is used). 


Double-folding metal doors come in 
package units that include the frames... 
available in two stock heights and three 
widths, for use in closet openings, they 
fold back to the full width of the open- 
ing, yet project only 71%" into the room. 


If you’re planning to build a new 
fireplace, indoors or outside, in a new 
house or an old one, there’s a wonder- 
ful way to avoid guesswork about the 
size of the opening, the height of the 
chimney, the placement of the damp- 
ers: a metal fireplace core, which is 
pre-engineered for faultless perform- 
ance, can be finished any way you 
want it—brick, cinder block, flush 
plaster, wood paneling. 


For insect-free summers, (there are 
nonrusting flexible aluminum window 
screens ... tension clips hold them tight 
to the window frame ; release the clips, 
and the screen may be rolled up like a 
window shade for easy storage. 


For new construction, room air 
conditioners are now available with 
special frames that are built into the 
walls when the walls are built... each 
room can be separately controlled to 
suit individual preference . . . control 
humidity as well as temperature. . . 
some units even provide heat for cool 
summer evenings, or for brisk fall 
days before central heating is in op- 
eration... built-in units do not block 
light from windows or interfere with 
curtain arrangements, can be placed 
anywhere on an outside wall. 


A door for cats and dogs, simple to 
install in flush or panel doors, comes 
with its own hardwood frame .. . soft 
rubber door is easily opened by your 
pet, swings back and is held firmly in 
place by magnets . . . sliding wood 
panel covers opening, can be locked. 


PAINT NEWS 


There’s a paint made for every pur- 
pose now, with a wide range of colors 
to suit every use and every taste... 
nontoxic paints for nursery furniture 
and toys (can’t harm the baby who 
chews on everything, and what baby 
doesn’t?) ... paint for duplicating the 
effect of frosted glass comes in its own 


spray can; applied to a too-public 
window, it lets in light, protects pri- 
vacy—or use it to eliminate an un- 
pleasant view . . . jelled paints that 
don’t dribble—good for ceilings, fur- 
niture with lots of contours . . . ho- 
mogenized paints that never have to 
be stirred or thinned . . . nonskid 
paints which leave surfaces slightly 
rough as well as paint-covered—good 
for stairs and ramps. . . radiator and 
hot-pipe paints, now available in col- 
ors to match or harmonize with the 
room; colors hold regardless of the 
heat . . . plastic flat paints which do 
not change color or surface, so they 
can be retouched without any differ- 
ence in color or sheen. . . transparent 
paints for metals, to prevent rust and 
tarnish . . . high-pigment stains that 
preserve wood, retard fire and repel 
termites as well as provide color... 
cement paints for giving long-wearing 
color in basements and garages, and 
on terraces .. . canvas paints for awn- 
ings, summer furniture, other heavy 
fabrics—odorless paints, quick-dry- 
ing paints that don’t leave brush- 
marks, paints for roller, brush or 
spray application. 


OTHER NEWS 


Something good in a small package: 
a new foam tape with adhesive back- 
ing that sticks to anything—wood, 
glass, metal, fabric . . . use it on the 
underside of a rug to prevent slip- 
ping... on the back of a chair to keep 
it from marking the wall . . . behind 
picture frames to keep them hanging 
straight . . . underneath lamp bases 
and ash trays, to keep them from 
scratching tables . . . on coat hangers, 
to keep the clothing from sliding off. 


Carpet squares, adhesive-backed for 
a simple do-it-yourself installation . . . 
select from 12 different colors, match 
them or mix them up for a completely 
original design . . . 18’’ squares, so 
there’s very little waste, even when 
carpeting irregularly shaped rooms, 
or narrow halls. 


A home fire-alarm System fo protect 
your family, your house . . . fire de- 
tectors in attic, basement, kitchen im- 
mediately detect the fire, start a bell 
ringing, and turn on a light on control 
panel to show location of the fire. 


Sprays are making news, indoors 
and outdoors . . . there’s a handy 
home fire extinguisher in its own 
spray can (keep one in the kitchen, 
another near the fireplace and another 
near the furnace) . . . and a spray to 
keep cats and dogs away from gar- 
bage cans, flower beds, shrubbery 
(can’t hurt the plants or the pets)... 
another spray, also harmless, keeps 
birds out of your fruit trees . . . spray 
deodorizers to wipe out cooking 
smells, stale smoke odors, musti- 
ness... sprays for applying water-re- 
pellent coating to fabrics... sprays to 
remove grease from paint and wall- 
paper . . . sprays for redyeing rugs and 
fabrics .. . sprays that protect fabrics 
from rot, mildew, mold . . . spray 
cleaners for carpets and uphol- 
stery . . . fire-retarding sprays, anti- 
static sprays, dirt-retarding sprays for 
carpets and upholstery . . . and, of 
course, packaged spray insect repel- 
lents, paints, lacquers, plant foods 
and fertilizers . . . there’s even a spray 
for fishermen that attracts fish to the 
bait (comes in five flavors, so you can 
pick the fish you want). Write to us 
for further information about these 
products. 
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the Phillips family. While we were sitting by the 

fire in our dressing gowns on that first evening, 
we heard him say to Aunt Lily, ‘““You must go to a 
good solicitor,” and when she answered, “I wouldn’t 
bother just for myself, time for that when Queenie 
turns up,” he said, lowering his voice, ‘“‘No, you must 
have a solicitor to help you at the inquest. If you tell 
him everything, everything, he will be ready to help 
your sister too.” The next day he went up to London 
with Aunt Lily and saw a member of the antisocialist 
organization for which he spoke, who was a partner 
in a famous firm of solicitors, and he managed to 
induce him to accept her as his client, though he owed 
this man a considerable sum of money and had an- 
gered him by forgetting to appear at a public meeting 
he had arranged. There was no stopping papa when 
he was engaged in a crusade for a victory which 
would bring him no benefit. There were other visits 
to London, which, I supposed, were made at her 
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apa did not spare himself at all in the service of 





















request. On all these expeditions papa 
Lily’s patient escort; and always he gnawe( 
gers when he was waiting in the hall for he | 
downstairs in the festal array which she as 
the belief that she was thus showing a pro 
of the social elevation of both papa and hi 
As she descended the staircase my father we 
his eyes and take in the special features of 
toilette, and would force himself to nod sl 
make a vague courtly gesture, as if in app 
Then he would open the front door without 
haste, hold it while she fluttered out, Ri 
out on his long day of public appearan 
company. 

But papa and mamma were further to 
Aunt Lily’s garrulity. She talked all the tim 
it was taken for granted that a person wh 
speak was thinking, or needed to rest, OF, 4 
ply, had nothing to say at the moment; b| 
such a person must either be sad (in which 
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ibed as “moping”) or nourishing some 


all of us given to spells of silence, particu- 
and papa; and none of us (and here again 
larly applied to Mary and papa) agreed 
Lily’s theory that the use of certain fa- 
uS |rases was enough to stamp an occasion 
Zaid , however unrelated they were. The second 
ng he was with us, as it got near Richard 
$s litime, she said brightly that she thought 
ne\wvho was ready for a trip to Bedfordshire, 
€ vich we had heard from Kate years before 
iwe ere all small enough to think it very funny; 
ihe It it necessary every evening to meet that 
entith some synonymous phrase which she 
de equally entertaining. In the same way she 
[n@ssary to say, “Alice, where art thou?” if 
majilled for any of us and we did not hear. We 
hejll the more for this, because it meant she 
tyi| hard to be nice, but it made us very tired. 
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Rosamund broke into laughter 


De 
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\ that was malicious, but only gently so. 





But my father and mother suffered most acutely 
from the contact of their fullness with the emptiness 
of those they were befriending. Nancy’s Uncle Mat 
was not able to fetch her as soon as she had hoped, 
though he had taken away her brother, and she re- 
mained in our house for some time. It was obviously 
not the place for her to be. Aunt Lily derived many 
benefits from staying with us, Nancy none. She could 
not go to school, and she would not go out for fear 
of being recognized. She sat all day about the house, 
exercising what was evidently a practiced ability for 
doing nothing. She had never read the Alices or the 
Jungle Books or Treasure Island or Jackanapes or 
The Secret Garden. Mamma was aware that there 
were many people who read what she called trashy 
books, but it was news to her that there were people 
who read nothing at all. She was more sympathetic 
when Nancy owned that she did not care for music, 
for since the development of Cordelia’s ambition she 
had seen a new virtue in the acceptance of such 


limitations. But it alarmed her again when she told 
Nancy that she was sure none of us would mind if 
she used our paintboxes, and Nancy looked sur- 
prised and said that she did not take art at school. 

The only occupation she had was what she called 
her “‘work”’: a linen nightdress case stamped on one 
side with a trivial design of trailing flowers, which she 
was outlining in the simplest possible embroidery 
stitch. But it was a poor defense against fear and 
grief. She often tired of it, and mamma would find her 
quite motionless in the armchair by the sitting-room 
fire, idle and unprotected, her eyes fixed on the win- 
dow and the winter world outside. 

“What did they do all day, sitting in that house?” 
I heard mamma asking papa one evening at this time, 
horror in her voice, as if she spoke of naked savages, 
pent in their darkened huts while filth and tropical 
disease and fear of jungle gods consumed them. 

“God knows, God knows,” he answered. “This is 
the new barbarism.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 
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Three-in-One Stew 


beef, lamb and veal meet in delicious harmony. 
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Indeed, a rich and savoury stew ‘tis; 
And true philosophers, methinks, 


Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good drinks 
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lory Ce to Stew 


There’s infinite variety in stews — 





tender morsels of beef, bubbling in juice; 
chicken, and veal in the fragrant company of herbs and vegetables. 


own and golden meats are settled on the 
family platter; onions nestle in the rich 
, neat little potatoes and carrots gleam 
ere is a bright green border of peas. 

wr has left some big, brilliant tomatoes in 
4) Sometimes we fry them, green, or bake 
4 t and intriguingly stuffed. Now there is a 
sliced tomatoes, and their good friends the 
to bite into, along with the stew. There is 
, faintly warm—and ‘‘a man cannot have a 
uivho refuses apple pie.”’ There is the joy of 
3) all disappear; much love went into the 
the eating of it. 
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THREE-IN-ONE STEW 


oid beef chuck, 3 pounds boned lamb shoul- 
‘bound veal breast into 2” pieces. Remove 
t from lamb as possible without making it 
aby. Season with salt and pepper and dredge 
Heat the lamb fat you cut off and brown 
tin ail sides. Add butter if needed. When 
tiwned, drain off all fat. Add enough water 
over pot and simmer until meat is well 
bloming tender. Skim off fat. Add 3 or 4 
: artered, or 6 small whole potatoes, 5 or 
isput in pieces, a dozen small white onions, 
; a few leeks, chopped, if you can get them. 
inal seasonings, such as chopped parsley, a 
[ hatever else you like in a stew. We like to 
abspoon of prepared mustard and one of chili 
ay, season to taste both now and when 
re tender. Thicken if desired. Serve with a 
hly cooked peas. Makes 8—12 servings. 


loved chicken stew with dumplings could 
tibelong more to one region of the country 
ofr, it would go South. The chicken is plump 


Chicken Stew, with 
fluffy, feathery dumplings. 


and alluring; the dumplings, afloat in the 
golden gravy, lightly freckled with paprika, are 
a fascination and a wonder. The secret of light 
dumplings lies in the cooking. You’ve got to 
have a tight lid on your kettle. The dumpling 
mixture is spooned in at the last; and don’t 

be tempted, Pandora, to peer under the lid 

of the kettle while the dumplings are inside, 

for even an instant. 


CHICKEN AND DUMPLINGS 


Always be sure to have plenty of chicken and plenty of 
gravy. Buy a 6-pound chicken or capon. Wash and 
clean the chicken, and put into a large kettle or 
stewing pan. Partially cover the chicken with cold 
water (about 2 quarts). Add a few stalks of celery 
with leaves, a few sprigs of parsley, 1 small onion, 
sliced, and 1 bay leaf. Simmer 1—1!% hours, or until 
the meat is tender enough to fall from bones. Remove 
from broth, remove skin, and separate all meat from 
bones. Keep meat in large pieces—never cut it up fine. 
Return bones to broth and simmer again about | hour. 
Strain and cool broth. Be sure to skim off every speck 
of fat; go after those last little bits that elude you. 
Blend to a smooth roux a thickening of 6 tablespoons 
flour and 6 tablespoons butter or margarine. Heat 
broth. Gradually add 3 cups broth to flour mixture. 
Cook and stir until thick and smooth. Season circum- 
spectly with 1 14 teaspoons salt and 4 teaspoon pepper. 
Nothing more. If there’s a single lump, strain the gravy 
(notice the fierce tone). Put the chicken portions back 
into the hot gravy. Heat until bubbling gently. Mean- 
while make dumplings as follows: 

Sift 114 cups flour with 34 teaspoon salt and 2% tea- 
spoons baking powder. Work in—using fingers, or 
a fork—2 teaspoons shortening so the mixture is like 
crumbs. Add *4 cup CONTINUED ON PAGE 192 


Veal-and-Lima-Bean 
Oven Stew. 


Beef-Borsch Stew, 
with sour cream. 


Cassoulet: 


lamb and pork. 
























beans baked with sausage, 
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1 Remember Alice in Wonder- 
land and “Who would not give 
all else for two pennyworth of 
beautiful soup”? This one is 
worth much more. Heat in a 
saucepan | can condensed cream 
of mushroom soup, | cup clam 
juice and 14cup light cream. Dust 
with toasted cracker crumbs. 


2 Sing a song of pork and apple- 
sauce. A relish worthy of the 
most noble roast. Combine 2 
cups applesauce, | cup finely 
chopped sweet pickle, 14 cup 
diced pimiento, 4 cup diced cel- 
ery and 2 tablespoons minced 
onion. Mix well. Season with 
14 teaspoon salt, 44 teaspoon 
sugar. Chill. 


3 Crumbled cooked bacon sprin- 
kled on top of muffin batter be- 
fore baking. An eye opener for 
breakfast any morning. 


4 For chicken lovers: Place 1 
quartered frying chicken in a 
shallow baking pan. Season well 
with salt and pepper. Brush with 
a mixture of 14 cup melted but- 
ter and 14 cup orange marma- 
lade. Bake until tender. Sprinkle 
with toasted, blanched almonds. 


5 “Joy of the mountain.” Know 
what that is? Orégano—used 
long ago in the Southwest. 
Sprinkle generously on a green 
salad. Add some raw onion 
rings, too, if you like. 


6 Pancakes, graduated from breakfast, go on to lunch 
or dinner. Prepare a package of gingerbread mix accord- 
ing to directions, adding 2 egg yolks with the water. 
When beaten sufficiently, fold in 2 beaten egg whites. 


7 Chapter 2: Heat your griddle and drop on the batter 
in small quantities, making 3”-wide pancakes. Serve 
hot or cold with whipped cream or ice cream between 
the pancakes. 


8 A gift to the bread crumbs atop a macaroni-and- 
cheese casserole: sprinkle with thyme and marjoram. 
Herbed bread crumbs quick as a wink. 


9 Fit for the hungriest of families—shore-dinner cas- 
serole. Thaw | pound frozen fish fillets. Cut the fillets 
into small pieces. Sauté 14 cup chopped onion, 14 cup 
chopped green pepper and 2 tablespoons minced 
pimiento in 2 tablespoons butter or margarine. Cook 
until onion and pepper are soft. Add 1 can condensed 
cream of celery soup and 14 cup milk. Heat until 
smooth. 


10 Canto IT: Sauté 1 small can sliced mushrooms in 
| tablespoon butter and add to the mixture. Season 
with }4 teaspoon salt and 4 teaspoon pepper. Add 1 
cup cleaned and deveined shrimp and the fish fillets. 
Mix gently. Pour into a greased 1!4-quart casserole. 
Top with buttered crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven 
375° F., for 20-25 minutes. Makes 4-6 servings. 


> 


11 To make a hamburger both pleasant and piquant, 
add 1 teaspoon savory to each pound of the ground 
meat. Hamburgers at their best. 


12 On this day, 464 years ago, Christopher discovered 
our proud and free America. “‘So it’s home again, and 
home again, America for me!” (Henry van Dyke) 


13 Squash, kin to the pumpkin, is all set for supper. 
Cut 3 acorn squash into halves, lengthwise. Remove 
seeds and membrane. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Place pieces, cut side down, in baking pan. Bake in a 





AUTUMN IN BELVIDERE, VERMONT 


This covered bridge stands near the village of Belvidere Center, in Northern Vermont. 
It is known as ‘‘Morgan Bridge,” and was built c. 1895 by a local contractor, Lewis Robinson. 


The evenly rounded portal entrance is typical 


of his covered bridges erected in the Waterville-Belvidere area. 
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hot oven, 425° F., for 30 minutes. Remove from oven 
and reduce heat to 375° F. Turn squash cut side up. 


14 Second verse: Mix together 114 cups cooked ham 
(grind some of the fat in with the meat), 1 cup chopped 
tart apple, 2 tablespoons chopped onion, 2 tablespoons 
melted butter, 1 14 teaspoons prepared mustard, !4 tea- 
spoon salt, 4g teaspoon pepper and 1 lightly beaten 
egg. Mix together thoroughly. Brush inside and edges 
of squash with melted butter. Fill squash cavities with 
ham mixture. Bake 30 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 


15 An added attraction—try savory biscuits, tucked 
snugly in a napkin-lined basket. Sift 34 cup flour with 
V4 teaspoon curry powder, }4 teaspoon dry mustard, 
V4 teaspoon salt and a dash of cayenne pepper. Add 14 
cup butter and cut into the sifted dry ingredients. Add 
14 cup grated cheese. Combine 1 tablespoon milk 
with 1 well-beaten egg and add all at once to the dry 
ingredients. Stir together quickly until well blended. 


16 Next: Turn out on a lightly floured board. Knead 
lightly. Roll 144” thick. Cut into 114” rounds. Place on 
lightly greased baking sheet. Bake in a hot oven, 450° F., 
for 10-12 minutes, until browned. Makes 2 dozen. 


17 Looking for an appetite teaser of a dip? Fix this 
and serve with those “‘ridgy” potato chips: Mix to- 
gether | can liver paté and 1 package dried onion-soup 
mix. Add 1 pint commercial sour cream and \ tea- 
spoon allspice. Blend well. Chill. Before serving, thin 
to desired consistency with a little milk or cream. 


18 Don’t put all your eggs in one basket. Of course 
not. But do put a few into eggs tartare. A luncheon 
luxury. Add 34 teaspoon salt and 4 teaspoons tartare 
sauce to 4 whole eggs. Mix slightly. Add a dash of 
freshly ground pepper. 


19-Now: Heat 3 tablespoons butter inaskillet. Pouregg 
mixture in and sprinkle with 1 cup cooked fish, flaked, 
boned and cooled. Stir just enough to prevent burn- 
ing. Serve on a warm platter, garnished with parsley. 


ROBERT HOLLAND 


20 The creamy, wrinkled wal- 
nut—chopped up fine. Add to 
salad, soup, vegetables or a des- 
sert. That’s all, but that’s enough, 


21 You can almost “hear those 
banjos ringin’” when you try 
this salad dressing. Came from 
the deep, deep South, they say. 
Mix together | pint mayonnaise, 
1 pint French dressing, 2 tea- 
spoons anchovy paste, 1 large 
can grated Parmesan cheese and 
2 cloves garlic, crushed. Beat 
until thoroughly blended. Toss 
with greens. 


22 Sandwich section: Chill one 
12-ounce can corned beef. Com- 
bine 14 cup commercial sour 
cream, 14 cup drained sweet- 
pickle relish and 11% teaspoons 
prepared horse-radish. Mix well. 
Spread slices of rye bread with 
cream mixture. Top with slices of 
corned beef to make sandwiches. 


23 Make your usual coleslaw, — 
using red cabbage. In Sweden 
they add sliced apples. Good! 


24 Comes Sunday night again. 
The family is all at home. How 
about supper in the living room— 
on trays, it’s easy. Serve deviled- 
ham sauce (recipe coming up) 
on hot, buttery toast, lots of 
crunchy raw relishes, milk or 
coffee and homemade cookies. 


25 Deviled-ham sauce: Prepare 

2 cups medium cream sauce. 
Add one 414-ounce can deviled ham, one 3-ounce 
can sliced, drained mushrooms, 2 tablespoons 
chopped pimiento, 1 hard-cooked egg, chopped. 
Season with 14 teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon nutmeg. 
Mix together. Heat thoroughly. Makes 4 servings. 


26 There comes a time when you're called upon to 
“take the cake.’ No other will do but Neapolitan layer 
cake, serves 12-15. Prepare | package instant butter- 
scotch cake mix according to directions. Pour batter 
into two 9”x9”x2” pans, lined on the bottoms with 
waxed paper. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 
25-30 minutes. Cool. Cut each layer crosswise, to 
make 4 layers. Combine | package coconut-cream pud- 
ding mix with 34 cup milk in a saucepan. Cook. Stir 
over medium heat until mixture comes to a boil. Re- 
move from heat. Cool, stirring once or twice. 


27 Now: Fold in 114 cups banana purée. Add 4 tea- 
spoon vanilla. Whip 1 cup heavy cream. Fold into pud- 
ding mixture. Chill until thickened. Spread filling be- 
tween layers and on top of cake. Whip 1 cup heavy 
cream with 4 tablespoons granulated sugar and 1% tea- 
spoon vanilla. Frost sides of cake with whipped cream. 
Chill for several hours. 


28 A breakfast quickie now in your grocer’s refrig- 
erator is caramel-nut rolls. Try them. 


29 Another something new of interest to those who 
must say “no” to salt. A salt substitute is available, 
with seasonings added. The answer to many problems, 


30 A brew for thirsty goblins and witches: With a 
rotary beater, combine 114 cups hot milk, 3 marsh- 
mallows cut into small pieces, 2 teaspoons maple 
flavoring and | tablespoon malted-milk powder. Mix 
until blended. Float a marshmallow on top. 


31 October is golden, golden, golden. Emblazoned 
leaves... the pumpkin, nestled near a corn shock...a 
harvest moon, illuminating a peaceful Autumn night. 
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—with soup! 


ae. 





Baked Fish au Gratin. A sure-success recipe any time you 
want a great fish dish! Just place one pound of fish fillets in 
a lightly greased shallow baking dish. Combine 1 can 
Campbell’s Cream of Celery Soup, 4% cup shredded mild 
process cheese, dash of black pepper; pour over fish. Bake in 
a moderate oven (375°F.) about 45 minutes. 4 servings. 







Baked Steak with Mushrooms. Creamy mushroom sauce, 
tender steak — no man could ask for more! Pound 44 cup 
flour, 14 tsp. salt, dash black pepper into 114 lbs. round steak. 
Brown in 2 tbsp. shortening in an oven-proof skillet; add 1 
can Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom Soup and 14 cup water. 
Cover. Bake in 350°F. oven about 45 min. 6 servings. 













SOUP 


Want to bake perfection into your next main dish? 
Bake it in soup! Just pour a can of Campbell’s Soup over 
your favorite meat, fish or fowl, add some seasonings and 
bake it in a moderate oven. It’s that easy to bake a special 
celery flavor into fish .. . a bright tomato-Creole tang 
into pork chops . . . a great mushroom sauce into steak. 
And then there’s chicken — golden, moist-inside chicken 
that’s delicious made with Cream of Chicken Soup! 


Soup flavors every single bite of your main dish, keeps 
it juicy — bakes it fork-tender. Why not use Campbell’s 
Soups to help create exciting new supper dishes? 





Baked Creole Pork Chops. Juicy pork chops, tomato- 
blazed, the way our Louisiana French cousins love them. 
Brown 6 pork chops on both sides in an oven-proof skillet. 
Place an onion slice and a green pepper ring on each chop; 
pour on | can Campbell’s Tomato Soup. Cover and bake in 
a moderate oven (350°F.) about 45 minutes. 6 servings. 





Chicken ‘Sunday Special.’” Bake this “Sunday Special” 
any time you want to please your family. Thaw 2 pounds 
Swanson Frozen Chicken Breasts as directed; place in 
baking dish. Top with 1 can Campbell’s Cream of Chicken 
Soup and 14 cup finely chopped blanched almonds. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350°F.) about 144 hours. 6-8 servings. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99 


“What is so terrible,’ my mother con- 
tinued, “‘is that the girl is quite nice.” 

That was indeed the terrible thing. Though 
Nancy came from a world where life was 
reduced to nothingness, she was herself not 
nothing. Very soon she came to love mamma 
and follow her about the house, very soon 
she came to see that there was something 
grand and strange about papa, and in spite of 
herself she became fond of Kate. Though we 
had felt so awkward with her when she came, 


she liked us too. All this liking she expressed 
by actions which were of little moment, hardly 
actions at all, but which showed sweetness. 

So we were sorry when Uncle Mat came to 
take her away. There was nothing good about 
that. He came on a Saturday morning, when 
we children were all in—indeed, everybody 
was in, except Aunt Lily. Richard Quin and I 
watched him out the dining-room window as 
he was geiting out of the cab, and we could 
tell at once that it would not do. He was big 


and stout like Mr. Phillips and should have 
been jolly like him; and his sad expression 
looked all wrong on him, it was like a serious 
person wearing a paper hat. 

Mary was practicing in the sitting room, 
but we took him in there, and I asked: Uncle 
Mat to sit down. Then we fetched papa out 
of his study, and ran upstairs and told mamma, 
who lifted her hand as if she were a conductor 
collecting his orchestra, and said, ‘‘What must 
we do?’’ She answered herself by saying that 
while she was getting tea and biscuits for the 
visitor, we must find Nancy, and send her 
down to her uncle, and get on with her pack- 
ing if we could do it without her. 





MOST IMPORTANT HOUR 


What to do during the 


of his cold... 


Give him the one first day relief 
proved by 41 million mothers 


Mother, how satisfying it is to know you can give 
your child safe, sure relief from suffering in the most 
important hour of his cold! The hour you first dis- 
cover he feels a cold coming on. 

Everything you do for him at that critical hour is 
especially important. That’s the hour to use depend- 
able Vicks VapoRub®. Rub it on his chest, throat 
and back and see that he rests. By relieving his suffer- 
ing at the very beginning you can help him throw 


off the cold. 
Eases Your Mind As Well As His Suffering 


Anxiety and worry will leave you when you see 
how your child relaxes as VapoRub brings its warm- 
ing comfort. It works so fast, two ways at once: 





Just rub it on 
chest, throat and back 


Relieves stuffiness— 
makes breathing easy 


Relieves coughs, 
chest-cold congestion 





e Works on chest to loosen muscular tightness. 


e Works in the nose, throat and large bronchial 
tubes with medicated vapors that relieve congestion, 
ease coughing, make breathing easier. 


Surprisingly soon, your child will start feeling like 
his happy self again. 


Another treatment with VapoRub at bedtime will 
add to his comfort, bring relief hour after hour, 
while he sleeps peacefully. Often, by morning, the 


worst suffering of his cold is over. 


As more than 41 million mothers have learned, 
nothing works like VapoRub . . . when used at the 
most important hour of his cold . . . to bring com- 
forting first-day relief from suffering. 


Works Wonderfully 
In Steam, Too 


ae For croupy coughs or 
heavy chest colds, use 
VapoRub in a vaporizer or 
bowl of steaming water, 
as directed. Every breath of 
medicated vapors relieves 
that choked-up feeling, 
helps clear stuffed breathing 
passages, brings comfort. 


VISKS 
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The World’s Most Trusted Colds -Medication 































































I found Nancy in the bathroom 
delia; they were washing all the } 
and clothesbrushes in the house, It 
to give her the message; it seemed) 
that she should be in the bathroo 
not mind her seeing how old the 
she no longer asked us why all 9 
were not silver-backed; as I came 
been looking at a clothesbrush and 
how much longer it would last j 
were one of us by birth. 

Struck still, she said, “Aunt L) 
won't be able to say good-by to 
turned blue-white. 

“But your Uncle Mat will ask } 
and see you in Nottingham,” | sail 

She said, “‘He won’t,” not with t) 
despair we used sometimes to purg¢ 
but with a shrewd hopelessness th 
grimmer. She laid the worn clothes} 
in the suds, and set about drying | 
but gave up, shaking her. head. | 
unhappy and one’s hands are real) 
a bother to dry them. Cordelia too} 
away from her and did it for her, 
“T don’t want to leave here.” 

Cordelia said, “Oh, Nancy, we ¢ 
you to go. But you must have notig 
are very poor. If you stayed here } 
find yourself missing a lot of thing 
at home.” 

“Yes, it’s really awfully like a 
said, “such fun, but one has to go 

“This is not a picnic,” said Nal 
something I want to last forever,” | 

“Live with your uncle,” said Mz 
the door, “‘and come back here q) 
we will always want you.” 

“Come back in summer speci 
Richard Quin, who was suddenly 
“we go to Kew, and we do have pil 
and tea in shops, with ices. I will a) 
you about with me. You have lots 
my silly sisters have not got.” 

“T don’t think Ill be able to get § 
Nancy. 


Mamma’ called, and we disperse 
ily nodding confidently, Nancy 
stone. Mary and I went downstairs 
for Nancy’s shoes in the dark cupb¢ 
the stairs, and presently I confessec 
“T am horrible, I am so sorry Nane¢ 
but I did think, too, that when she 
would be easier about our practicir 

“T am horrible, too, I thought of 
Mary, “but we are like that, and 
help it.’’ All the same we both seti 
among the boots and shoes and y 
we heard Nancy coming down thi 
above our heads, her feet lagging} 
to step. Mary sobbed, ‘‘Well, any) 
and mamma have had a little tin 
on the beastly old man before he) 
and we got on with our hunt, dray 
fort from what now strikes me as | 
oddest paradoxes in our parenis’ b 
were incapable of getting on terms} 
fellow creatures on the plane whei 
us find that easy. My mother could 
herself to go out of her house tidi 
to avoid attracting hostile stares, 
not speak to strangers except \ 
naiveté that they thought her a sim 
with such subtlety that they though 
She was never much more negot 
William Blake. My father was 
abandon to the slightest degree his 
to unpunctuality, swarthy and 
scorn, and insolvency, no matter 
nestly his admirers (and there were d 
ones to replace those he alienated) 
as a favor. Yet when people ha 
certain threshold in the lives of € 
or mamma, which they did easily 
attaining a high pitch of desola' 
were able to exercise on behalf of t 
lates a celestial form of cunning 1 
sistibie. They were as tricky as 2|}P 
winged foxes. 

Uncle Mat, as we were to learn 
set them a severe test. It had to bep 
to him that Nancy was the child n 
his brother’s wife, who was believ 
murdered his brother, but of his br 
was believed to have been murdere' 
therefore she must be treated tende)} 
not think how papa and mamma 
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ng th, but certainly when we all 
4 othe doorstep to wave Nancy 

Uje Mat was bending on her a 
at wimore kindly than we could ever 


oped 


9 Au Lily came in at teatime she did 
‘ice | mma’s disturbed face, she was 
+ to |ow if there was a letter for her. 
s vel tired, and this time she could 
it at the letter had not come. Her 
imp! and as soon as she heard that 
had en taken away she wept without 
Buthe was inordinately pleased be- 
Nan) had left her the completed 
ess be, her “work,” as a present. 
ily s. down and drank several cups of 
, theightdress case spread out on the 
y lair, breaking off every now and 
say 'It’s the thought that I appre- 
*s (ch a thoughtful kiddy.” 
in, who was lying on the hearth- 
g newspaper, called out, “Mamma, 
a lork-pie hat?” and Aunt Lily 
at |is straw, saying, “Fancy a sharp 
ji) you not knowing what a pork- 
ll I never. Can somebody give 
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to take off the bones that had been simmering 
on the range for gravy since morning. 

At length Aunt Lily came to, as it were, her 
cadenza. She had to build the pastry she had 
made with the lard into a tower, we called the 
others down to look, and Kate stood behind 
us, her hands on her hips, nodding in profes- 
sional sympathy. It was really very clever, 
because not only did Aunt Lily have to build 
the pastry into a tower, she had to fill it with 
pieces of meat and hard-boiled egg, and pour 
in some gravy, and put on a pastry hat just 
to fit. 


S. we got through that sad evening; and 
we ate the pork pie the following day at lunch- 
eon and we thought it wonderful. It was the 
last satisfaction Aunt Lily was to have for a 
long time, for a day or two later a policeman 
came to tell her that her sister had been found 
and was alive. 

Then began the worst part of my parents’ 
ordeal. Papa had to take Aunt Lily to Hollo- 
way Jail, where she saw her sister; to the 
local police court, where a preliminary charge 
relating to the purchase of poison was brought; 
to the inquest; to the local police court again 


swsper and a pair of scissors?” She when another and graver charge was pre- 
put ith some ferred; again and again 
4| put it on ee to her solicitors, and 
+ made a % in the end to the Old 
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yer This insubstantial nothing made dren to experiences un- 
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zer)*l!” exclaimed mamma, coming 
her/usical remoteness, as she was 
0 (if just cause were shown. . 
rdjuin clasped her knees and laid 
‘inler lap, chuckling, ‘‘This is lovely 
Arjan Nights,’ while mamma, gaz- 
) | upper air at vast interlacing 
lik(supple drainpipes, murmured, 
“ed conger eels,’ and the name, by 
_ P ame something else, even more 
ing). 

ar funny crowd,” said Aunt Lily, 
i dthe sensation she was creating. 
in{ you're all so interested in pork 
voier if I could make one tonight. 
: if the girl’s got a good stock- 
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vadndeed. And mamma did what 
0s) nthinkable, she gave us permis- 
gjout after dark, and presently 
Qin and [ were scurrying through 
t Hide Aunt Lily, who walked with 
> eed and frequently burst into 
> lighter, and threaded her way 
al /s we had never noticed before, 
le ack secret shops where she de- 
Ubingredients necessary to a real 
: \h an air of adept cunning and 
Us shopkeepers sold them to her 
¢q ily zestful air of complicity. Then 
© k into the commonplace High 
Noiurried contemptuously by the 
here going to buy the usual things 
nO} everyone knew about, and got 
thkitchen just about the right time 





Somehow substantial, tall and 
This Time, who has me on his 


And on whose other arm walks 


suitable for their years. 
I am sure that their 
self-reproach was quite 
unjustified. It would 
perhaps have been dif- 
ferent if we had not 
read Shakespeare from 
our earliest years; but 
as it was, though we 
felt horror and pity, we 
also felt that this was 
the last act, and, thank goodness, we were 
minor characters. Besides, we always thought 
that everything in the end was going to be all 
right. 

Aunt Lily was always offering to leave us, 
and once she did. A letter came for her which 
was not the one she awaited, but which never- 
theless gave her great pleasure, for it was 
from a friend she had known long ago, asking 
if there was anything she could do for her. 
““Why, it’s years and years and years since we 
met, we were just girls,’ said Aunt Lily, quite 
absurdly, for she was not old, she was in her 
early thirties. ““We both worked together in 
the same place, it was a nice place, and every- 
body made jokes about us, because she was 
Milly, and I was Lily.”” Now Milly was mar- 
ried to a man who had a nice little pub of his 
own down on the river and she begged Lily 
to come and stay with her; and so Lily did, 
announcing she had gone for four days, dur- 
ing which we all hardly spoke and practiced 
for hours and felt as if we were on holiday. 

But Aunt Lily was back in three days. My 
parents made a little festivity of her return 
and reassumed their burden. But it would be 
untruthful to represent this as simply self- 
sacrifice. I spoke in that sense to mamma, 
saying, ““How good you are,” and she an- 
swered impatiently, ‘‘Nonsense, Aunt Lily is 
such an honest creature that, with all the 
tiresomeness, it is refreshing to be with her. 
She is so honest.” 

“So honest?” I said. ““But isn’t papa telling 
her all the time she mustn’t commit perjury 
to save her sister?” 
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“Yes, indeed,’ said mamma. “And to 
everybody she meets she says that she can’t 
believe how the police could be silly enough 
to think that Queenie would lift a finger 
against Harry, as there never was a cross word 
between them during the whole of their mar- 
ried life. But I hope you think no worse of 
her for that. It is very difficult, my dear, you 
must try to understand. It is always disgrace- 
ful for you to tell a lie, but if other people tell 
lies there is often a very good reason for it, 
and you must just note that they are lying 
and pass on.” 

“But how can that be?’ I asked. “Why 
isn’t it disgraceful for them to tell lies, if it is 
disgraceful for me to tell lies?” 

“No, no,” said mamma. “You are thinking 
of it as if it were arithmetic. And do not raise 
your voice. You shriek too often. Of course 
dear Aunt Lily is not particular about the 
truth, and we wish she were more so. But 
whatever she says to strangers, she never pre- 
tends to papa and to me that her sister is not 
guilty. She wants there to be one place in the 
world where she can admit what Queenie is 
and yet say she loves her.” 

“But what good does that do to you and 
papa?’’ I said. I was not so stupid that I had 
no glimmering of the answer, but I was very 
curious about any emotion or opinion that 
my father and mother held in common. 

“Why, it means she loves Queenie quite 
honestly,” said mamma. “There is no element 
of delusion about it. And that is a good thing 
to think of.” 

I must admit that as Queenie’s trial drew 
nearer, we were subject to experiences which 
bore hard on our youth. We heard papa say 
to mamma that there could be no acquittal, 
because the story George the chauffeur had 
to tell left not a loophole open. The distress 
this opinion caused us was not on Queenie’s 
account, for she seemed to us simply a chess- 
man, a black queen encased in an evil mist 
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THIS IS A RAIN Y-DAY DROG 


D.ip. drop goes the rain, and droop, 
droop goes this mopey Rainy-Day Droop. 
Just because it can’t go outside to play, 
it acts as though the world had come 
to an end. A Rainy-Day Droop just 
glooms around helpless and won’t do 
drive everyone else 
crazy watching it droop. 
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that the cause of the Philly, 
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band with Mr. Mason, a cle 1 
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it at all. 
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It had been evident, the yer 
brought Aunt Lily back from 
that the trial was not takingt 
expected. He was silent as if 
as if watching something de’ 
not yet disclosed its true nat 
they started out on the third 
mamma that he thought the 
the following morning, and 
know, I think this business 
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Mamma gaped, “But she is guilty?” 

“Yes, but there is something that can be 
done. That ought to be done,” he added, his 
face looking as resolute as a cat’s. 

That afternoon mamma was giving me my 
lesson when we heard a noise in the hall. We 
found the front door held open by Kate, and 
a cab at the gate, and papa lifting Aunt Lily 
out of it. We all knew that Aunt Lily could 
perfectly well have walked, and was obeying 
some self-made convention which ordained it 
improper for a woman who had just heard 
her sister sentenced to death at the Old Bailey 
to have perfect control over her limbs. But 
there was such real grief on her face that we 
let her have her way, and stood back while 
she wailed, with sugary falsity, “My darling 
Queenie! My angel Queenie!” Immediately 
she passed to more sincere exclamations, and 
I learned for the first time that it is impossible 
to predict accurately an event of any magni- 
tude. I had thought she would utter classical 
lamentations, almost wordless wails of pure 
grief, over the approaching doom of her sister. 
But sharper cries, of an argumentative sort, 
issued from her lips. 


Liste going to hang Queenie. And it 
isn’t fair. That horrible old man got them to 
find her guilty. And I tell you it isn’t fair. He 
went on nohow.” 

“Come and sit down, my dear,” said 
mamma. 

“Lemme tell you,” said Aunt Lily, ‘he 
wasn’t a judge. This dirty old man took sides 
from the first. Oh, I kept my mind open at 
first, because your dear husband has always 
been telling me how fair it all would be, but 
all the time that old man’s been falling off the 
bench, to shut up witnesses who could say a 
word for Queenie.” 

“Come, dear,”’ said mamma. 

“No, I will have my say,” said Aunt Lily. 
“Nothing so decent. Oh, the old brute. I know 
his sort. He’ll get caught yet. In Hyde Park, I 
shouldn’t wonder.” She was passing the hall 
table as she spoke, and she looked down on 
the letters. ‘‘No letter for me?’ she asked. 
“Of course there isn’t. Why should I ask? 
There would have been one long ago if there 
was to be one at all. But you’d think that 
when a person had pretended to be a friend, 
just a friend I grant you, but a friend, they’d 
write now. But not a line, and it all fits in. 
Pretending to be a friend, and this old man 
pretending to be a judge. My feet hurt, they’ve 
swelled up like balloons, I wore my oldest 
shoes, but it hasn’t made no difference.”’ 

“Go upstairs to bed, my dear,” said mamma. 

“J don’t want to go to bed, not laying down 
straight and waiting for the dark, oh, poor 
Queenie,” said Aunt Lily, “‘but it’s that beast 
of a judge, let me go and sit down by the fire 
and have a cup of tea.” 

Shaking her clenched fists, she passed into 
the sitting room, and papa said in an under- 
tone to mamma: 

“What she is saying is quite sensible. So 
sensible that I think we will be able to get 
her sister reprieved.” 

“Bless you, you are so good,”’ said mamma. 
“Rose, get your father a nice tea and give it 
to him in his study,’’ and went to listen to 
Aunt Lily. 

I took the tray up to him, and found him 
reading, bending over the pages like an animal 
at a pool. Though I knew he wanted to go 
on reading, I wanted to be more sure that we 
were right in thinking that Mrs. Phillips would 
not be hanged. He began at once to tell me, 
because he never concurred in the insulting 
pretense that the young must watch things 
happen without being told the explanation. 

It was the judge, he said, and laughed sud- 
denly. I must have noticed, he went on, that 
Mrs. Phillips differed in many respects from 
that admirable woman, her sister. It happened 
that the judge who tried her had been an un- 
usual sort of person for a judge. Mr. Justice 
Ludost was cleverer than most judges, having 
a mind that might be called great. 

He stared before him at the dark disorder 
of his study, then went on to explain that the 
judge’s conduct of the trial had been curiously 
incompetent. It was as if there was more in 
him than could be contained by the procedure 
of the court. He was, well, not like other 
people. 


around one year... 





around three years... 
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around four years... 


What are the greatest 


hazards at these ages 


TODAY, ACCIDENTS are the greatest sin- 
gle hazard of early childhood. In fact, 
accidents in and about the home take the 
lives of about 3,000 children yearly in the 
age group from one to four. Thousands 
more of our children are injured . . . and 
many are permanently crippled .. . by 
accidents which might have been prevented. 


One way to help safeguard young chil- 
dren is to know something about what a 
child does at various stages of growth. 
Around age one, for example, they put 
practically everything in their mouths. 
This is why household cleansers, and small 
objects such as pins and buttons, should 
be put away. 


Age two is the time when the child ex- 
plores and investigates everything around 
him. So, potentially dangerous things— 
such as medicines, knives, matches and 
electrical equipment — should be kept 
where a child cannot reach them. 


The child of three is likely to have a 
serious fall, especially when he climbs near 
windows, on furniture, or goes up and 





- 


down stairs. Windows should have guards 
on them. Screens need to be firm and 
securely fastened. Stairs should always be 
free of objects on which a child can trip. 


Four-year-old children are “‘runa- 
bouts.”’ They should be taught to watch 
for cars in driveways and to ride their 
tricycles on the sidewalk. 


In addition, children need regular health 
examinations for correcting defects of 
vision or hearing that could lead to mis- 
haps. If repeated accidents occur, a special 
effort should be made to discover the 
cause. 


Children of school age also have many 
accidents. So, it would be wise to re- 
emphasize to them the importance of 
crossing streets properly, obeying traffic 
lights and equipping and riding their 
bicycles for safety. 


For more information about how you 
can help foresee and forestall accidents, 
send for Metropolitan’s booklet, A For- 
mula for Child Safety. Use the coupon 
below for your free copy. 
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“Like somebody in Shakespeare?” I sug- 
gested. It was our way of describing people 
who, though not musicians, showed in their 
speech and actions that they had inside them 
the mass of things that are in music. Papa 
agreed, and said, in dragging tones, as if 
speaking of a secret he was reluctant to share, 
that the judge was a very evil man. But, he 
added, speaking now more like an outsider 
who was trying to be fair, the judge did not 
like being evil, and indeed had probably per- 
formed only a few of the evil deeds he had 
imagined. When he saw Mrs. Phillips in the 
dock the evil in him rec- 


ognized her for what she LLL Look will serve 2 


was, the same stuff as him- attack on 

self, while his intellect de- j d nesses, his 

tested her as a pollution It is no use to wait for your in his sur 
and his worldliness feared ship to come in, unless you last attack) 
her as impoverishment. But have sent one out. he sentenc 
she was so strongly what BELGIAN PROVERS he had 


she was that the evil in pe Se give hin 
him grew strong at the LeeLee then say 


sight of her, and his 

detestation and his fear grew at the .same 
rate of strength, and there was confusion in 
him, and he raved. “Like King Lear?” I 
breathed, full of the shocking sorrow that 
children feel for grownups who throw away 
their authority. 

Papa considered the question seriously. The 
old man’s harrying of the counsel for the 
defense, the sneer with which he had listened 
to her statement from the dock, though it had 
its dignity, the rambling savagery of his sum- 
ming up, the gusto with which he had sen- 
tenced her to death: all this, papa thought, 
amounted to something, to something, yes; 
if I thought of King Lear, I would realize the 
prodigious answers of the old man’s disorder. 
He doubted if an English law court had been 
the scene of such scandalous abandonment of 
passion for a hundred years. He set his head 
back against his tall chair, shut his eyes and 
laughed silently. 

Mary was playing over and over again ten 
bars out of a Mozart sonata. She was trying 
to get it clear enough, though really she had 
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got it very clear. Papa Oper 


said: . 

“What is that? It is rea 
She is playing the same thing 
again, is she not?” 

I laughed at him. “Cleve 
papa! /s she playing the same 
over again?” 

“I know what Lear felt, The 
daughter who mocks me,” he 
ing and playing with my lon} 
tinued, “But I have not told 4 
some hope for Miss Moon,”| 


“This deted 
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% that, I hin! 

it possible to get the wom 
“Who will see to that?” I | 
“Who?” answered papa. 
if I have the strength. But I 
Still, I will probably feel bett 
rested.” 
I left him and called 
sitting room to tell her that i! 
ran upstairs to give the ne 
and went down to the basem 
to Kate. All alike nodded w. 
pletely convinced of the power 
father to intervene in the affai 
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lipstick color: Red Contrast. Red Contrast was for- 
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color that won’t come off until you take it off. Other 
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drying, a soft, smooth feel on the lips. Stroke on 
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DOGWOOD 


By ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH 


The dogwood hurts me as I run 


Beneath its load 
This spring, 


Those white stars cascading 


Down the wood road, 


Those white blossoms with their faces « 


Upturned to the sun. 


The grace of their branches is compassionate, 


In an uncompassionate world. 


The whiteness of their blossoms is too pure 


To be unfurled 


In a world soiled by the feet of men; 


And they are open—too open, 


In their flat uplifted acceptance 


Of the sky. 


Besides, 
They lie. 
They say— 


(And I do not believe!) 


They say— 


(Oh, they deceive—they deceive!) 


They say— 


(And I shut my ears to their ery): 


“Look, it is here, the answer, 


It is here, 
If you would only see, 


If you would only listen, 


If you would only open your heart.”’ 


They say— 
“*Look, it is here!’’ 


© 1956 by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. From the book, *‘ The Unicorn, 
and Other Poems,”’ recently published by Pantheon Books Inc. 
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through the night, into the morning. At such 
times a stranger would have thought him a 
seedy eccentric, but it was then that he was 
most like mamma in vigorous purpose; for it 
always meant that he was writing something 
less ephemeral than his usual journalism, a 
pamphlet or an essay to be included in a book. 
We felt a special reverence for him then. 

The days passed. There was an outcry in 
the press about Queenie; it was not then such 
a serious matter to criticize a judge as it is 
today, and there were protests against the 
sentence which brought a lot of letters to 
papa, asking him to write or speak on her 
behalf. Some people called, though nobody 
was admitted save Mr. Langham, who through 
the years went on fetching and carrying for 
papa. Many of them took their exclusion 
badly; when we told them that papa was not 
in they got very angry and said that it was 
not true. That was of course correct, but we 
felt no sense of guilt, for they would have 
said it anyway. We all grew nervous. “How’s 
your papa getting on?” Aunt Lily would ask. 
““Queenie’s only got a fortnight to turn round 
in.” This was true. 

But in the early afternoon of the fourth day 
papa came into the sitting room, looking very 
thin and tired, and carrying two rolls of manu- 
script in his hand. Would Cordelia take them 
to the printer? He already had his orders. He 
must strike two thousand of the one, two 
thousand of the other. Cordelia rose to do the 
errand, very smug, and I was left with my 
jealousy. But then papa said that he hardly 
liked to trouble mamma, but there was much 
to be done: he had to go up to the House of 
Commons, and see a man who had influence 
with Mr. Brackenbird, the Home Secretary, 
who was a relative of his indeed. He knew 
mamma had to stay with poor Aunt Lily, but 
he would be glad if either Mary or Rose could 
come with him, so that if he felt faint someone 
could fetch a cab. 





““Mary has not done her pra 
mamma; “it must be Rose.” 

Papa slept in the train, h 
turned up round his Jean face. H 
ful enough when we walked ; 
minster Bridge and called on me to 
fretted majesty of the Houses of P 
dark against a spring sky of mack¢ 
floating on pale bright space. $ 
what he really liked. 

“Papa,” I said, “would you hay 
be a Member of Parliament?” 

“More than anything in the world 

Rage against the world silenced 
step or two. If papa wished to be ¢ 
of Parliament, why should people} 
let him be one? “You would bea 
Prime Minister,” I said, “but coul 
become at least a Member of Pa 

“No,” said papa. “I have no pai 
handful of men in all England belie 
believe. Many people read me, an 
think well of my writings. But almo 
credits a word I say.” 

We were off the bridge now, 4 
round by Palace Yard. “That is 
would go in if I were a member,” he 
sighed. “But it is the Strangers’ 
for us.” ; 

Papa showed the attendant at! 
press ticket and added that he 
see a Member of the House of 
Oswald Pennington. The name 
to me, as many names were fam 
my childhood. He had been a 
my father’s for some months, # 
no more of him, and if mai n 
him papa laughed contemptuously. | 
was continuously present in m, 
except the chirruping Mr. Lang 
tainly would not have been ex’ 
the course. Oe 

We sat in the round central lobby 
a long time after my father sent his? 
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Yehudi Menuhin and his 17-year-old daughter Zamira are great friends. \ 
“He even has the patience to listen to my piano practicing!” says Zamira | 
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NTI k f | 
Mr. Pennington. There passed before us and 
the other suppliants who waited in the seat 
round the circular hall a number of men whom 
I remember as being far more corpulent than 
the mass of men today, and the older ones 
wore beards which seemed to be corpulent 
too. Some of these passers-by nodded to my 
father, a few stopped to greet him. Most of 
these, he told me, were Members of Parlia- 
ment for Ulster constituencies. ““Poor men, 


they will probably be betrayed,” he said. 
“They are loyal to the British Empire, but this 
is Judas’ holiday.’” His head began to nod. 
A man halted in front of us and looked 
down on my father and saw that he slept. His 
lips parted, he raised his eyebrows cynically, 
he swung his weight to his back foot. I knew 
he was saying to himself, / never wanted to see 
this man, and since I have this unlooked-for 
opportunity to get away I might as well take it. 
Still, something in my father’s sleeping face 
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surprised him and aroused his curiosity, and 
he continued to look down on him. 

I tugged at papa’s coat, and he was on his 
feet at once, like a swordsman who feared 
ambush and went to sleep with his rapier in 
his hand. He greeted Mr. Pennington politely, 
introduced me and explained that he had 
brought me to this unsuitable place because 
he felt too ill to come alone, and then said, 
“T have not come to you for the reason you 
might fear.” 

“Oh, that,”’ said Mr. Pennington. “It would 
have been quite useless if you had. Yet I am 
glad to see you after all this time. Upon my 
word, it is an extraordinary thing, I am almost 
as glad as I was during the first weeks of our 
acquaintance. A lot of people would think 
that impossible, after all that happened.” 

But light was now shining on my father’s 
face. He was possessed by the cause which 
had brought him here. He said, “I have come 
to see you about the Phillips case. I have some 
interest in it. Mrs. Phillips’ girl is at school 
with this daughter of mine here. When the 
woman went away my wife took in the 
Phillips girl and Mrs. Phillips’ sister, an excel- 
lent woman. The girl has ow gone to a rela- 
tive, but the sister we still have with us.” 

“Have you indeed?” said Mr. Pennington, 
dropping his affectation. “‘That’s very kind of 
you. That’s very kind of you indeed. I say, 
what extraordinary things happen to you, old 
man!” 

“One does not read of murderers’ relatives 
sleeping in the street, though murders com- 
monly destroy homes as well as lives,” said 
my father. “But the point is this. You have 
seen that there is an outcry in the press 
against the way Queenie Phillips was tried, 
and a demand that she should be reprieved?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Pennington. 

“T thought it would have come under your 
notice,” said papa, “since you are a nephew 
of Mr. Brackenbird, and he is so conscientious 
a Home Secretary, and you have been seeing 
so much of him lately. Of late I have been 
reading the Court Circular in The Times as 
attentively as if I were a general’s widow living 
in Bath.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Mr. Pennington, who 
seemed displeased with the turn the conversa- 
tion had taken, “there can’t be much hope of 
a reprieve. The woman was as guilty as 
Lucrezia Borgia.” 


Giittier than that,” said papa impatiently. 
I knew he would have liked to stop and ex- 
plain that to class Lucrezia Borgia as a mur- 
deress was a vulgar error, unsupported by 
serious historians. But he continued: “I would 
ask you to consider that a number of people 
claim that Mrs. Phillips should be reprieved 
because she did not have a fair trial. That 
claim is justified. I sat in court with the 
woman’s sister from the moment she was 
brought into the dock till the moment she 
went down to the cells under sentence of 
death. She did not get a fair trial. Mr. Justice 
Ludost conducted the trial like a lunatic, be- 
cause he is a lunatic. He interrupted the 
counsel for the defense times without number. 
He intervened to bully her witnesses. He 
interjected remarks designed to create a 
prejudice against her on issues not before the 
court. His summing up presented her to the 
jury as a person to whom they did not need 
to do justice; and, even worse, he instructed 
the jury on matters of fact as well as matters 
of law. And this he did because he is as much 
a raving lunatic as any man confined in 
Bedlam today.” 

“Oh, old Ludost!” sighed Mr. Pennington. 
“Such a brilliant man!”’ 

“Why, how did you know that?” asked 
papa. 

“ve been told,” said Mr. Pennington, with 
great simplicity. ““And, of course, the news 
about him not being himself is getting round. 
He’s getting old, of course.” 

“Age did not account for what happéned 
at the Phillips trial,” said papa. ‘Let me tell 
you what I heard and saw.” 

“Oh, you needn’t trouble,’ said Mr. Pen- 
nington. “I read it all in the papers.” 

“What you read in the papers was not 
written by me,”’ said papa. ‘tI may have some- 
thing to tell you which my inferiors could not. 
Wait here, Rose.” 
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id |. Pennington walked to the cen- avoid making any statement which could pos- revealed in these cuttings before the Home helpless. But let us remind you that I will | 
e Fat round lobby, and they stood sibly be the basis for a prosecution under the Secretary. Two of these trials took place in write with the authority of a martyr; and 1 
1 quarter of an hour, while my libel laws. It will, you realize, be generally your constituency and several of your con- will have behind me the support of quite a 
s hand on the other’s arm and, known that I have been sent to prison for stituents wrote to you about them. You and number of reasonable citizens who een 
se, looked very calm as he told — saying that Mr. Justice Ludost is mad and he got those letters, for you acknowledged judges to be in their right mind ‘and of a huge 
t and looked at my father as he that his conduct of the trial of Queenie them.” army of idiots who believe @uestic Phillips is 
hillips’ life, and thereby spared Phillips was shameful. My second pamphlet “But these northern trials were nothing — be innocent. For no better causes than these | 
d Nancy the shocking grief they will reprint reports in northern newspapers like as bad as what you say happened at the people will believe every word I we and | 
4 was lifted up by pride. I looked which give accounts of what happened at the Old Bailey!’ protested Mr. Pennington. “And make a saint and hero of me, and will think 
-by, who sometimes looked at trials of certain women criminals which took _ it’s very awkward; my uncle found out there your uncle a monster and you another 

to see a schoolgirl sitting alone place before Mr. Justice Ludost on the north- was nothing he could do. There’s no*way of though ona smaller scale : | 
ere, at that time, there were few ern circuit during the last few weeks. They removing a judge.” Srucoulalirennitd van ” said Mr. Penning- 
e them pitying glances, because provide evidence that the man is mad. But I “The northern trials were nothing like so ton, “that I once did you a fendiness 3 7 
the Been of oe oe R shall not say so. I shall simply say that certain bad as the trial of Queenie Phillips,” my “| have been trying to convey to you that 
| easly, ee ton persons present at these trials laid the facts father agreed, ‘“‘and indeed your uncle is quite neither the first nor the second pamphlet will | 











4i papa, and suddenly he became 
violent self, though he talked 
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oll. ppeal. I cannot think why your 
‘s(obstinately opposed to it. It is 
‘make judges independent of all 
. must have three judges acting 
at each can think of the system, 
do chiefly to abash the others, 
ill nevertheless compel them to 
rvice of the law. But you must 
but the scheme, your uncle has 
¥ in blinding his eyes to these 
uths.” 
at a chap you are!” protested 
jiiton. “You run on so. Nobody 
¥ this proposed Court of Appeal 
ou’ve got to be practical, you 
your weakness, isn’t it, old 
an’t say you're practical, can 
eg to say!” 
wi be surprised to see how prac- 
said my father. ‘“‘Now listen. I 
it} a pamphlet on the trial of 
Pilips. I have described it exactly 
= Iscribed it to you, but I write a 
ter than I speak. The pamphlet 
s anything Swift wrote. It will 
eiik of London, but it will be the 
1@ Street, which is a better thing. 
id that Queenie Phillips is inno- 
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she was not. But I have related 
sqants perjured themselves in their 
alnst her so that my young daugh- 
P Id have known they lied; and I 
te how the judge nearly fell off the 
hislavering desire to whip them on 
to perjury. I have related how, 
day, the old satyr raved against 
Stroyed him, and that if Queenie 
nged she will be the victim of a 





























at!” exclaimed Mr. Pennington. 
ed,” said my father. “I will be 


y veins, and my eyes were full 
as my vision cleared, I saw that 


is face. Then it occurred to me 
0 idea what would happen to 
the rest of us if papa went to 
cher Mary nor I was anything like 
) }a concert pianist, and we had 
inhhe last few years that our confi- 
| 0} powers to support ourselves and 
ily comfort by going into factories 
§ is unfounded. I looked through 


| i. ; 
nn/zton’s kind face into bleakness, 
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be published if Queenie Phillips is reprieved, 
but that they will be issued later in one form 
or another unless your uncle withdraws his 


opposition to the establishment of a Court of 


Appeal. Now my daughter and I must go. The 
first pamphlet will be issued in three days. 
Ten thousand of each are in the printing.” 
“This is blackmail,” said Mr. Pennington. 
‘““My uncle is not a man you can threaten.” 
“1 do not hope that he will give in to my 
threats,” said my father. ““When he reads my 
pamphlet he will see that Mr. Justice Ludost 
did in fact behave like a lunatic and that 
Queenie Phillips had nothing that could be 
called a trial, and he will not wish to defend 
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what is morally indefensible. Then my threats 
will help the parts of him which are not on 
the same moral level to come to an agree- 
ment. But we must go.” 

Mr. Pennington, however, seemed reluctant 
to part from us. “I say,’ he said. “You 
pamphleteers. You really are an extraordinary 
race. Can’t you,” he demanded, “just be a 
writer and not keep getting into all these 
fights? Our lot could find you work to do. 
You're a magnificent writer. I’ll never forget 
that first article of yours I ever saw. Why, the 
other evening I read it again, and“in spite of 
all that’s happened I think it’s wonderful, 
there’s nobody like you a 
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But my father had turned away; the truth 
was that he was too tired to go on talking. As 
he went along the corridor between the statues 
and the frescoes he complained that the floor 
was rocking under his feet, and that it was 
not within the strength of any man to write 
as much as he had written within. the last 
three days. 

I looked at him and it struck me how fragile 
was this man who planned to go to prison. 
No candles were lit in my head this time, but 
I was again exalted by his bravery. And again 
I was chilled by his vast indifference to my 
fate. He had woven a cobweb of thoughts and 
feelings about his intention to run the risk of 
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imprisonment, and not one of t 
and feelings related to me or t( 
family. I had a glorious father, | 

at all. Moreover, I had understoc % 
the conversation in the centr) , 
realize that my father had on soy 
treated Mr. Pennington badly, |fy 
dealings with him during the prese 
hardly too scrupulous. Papa wal 
was cruel, he was dishonest, he 

said he had ordered ten thousay), 

each pamphlet when he had (iy 
thousand, he had this terrible { j 
mentioning Queenie as an aft; i 
might have added to the list of hisius 
qualities that he was penniless ant |e 
and enormously powerful; for |)n 





hours later Mr. Brackenbird reprid)| g 
Phillips. ft 

So it happened that one moi), 
stood outside the gate, waving ‘ 
Aunt Lily as she drove away ina¢). 
Milly’s husband, a retired bookmal) 
we were sorry to see Aunt Lily g¢ 
were light, “and we were glad ta), 
away in the charge of such a kj 
he was very kind, though oddly 
had heard him say, as he took 
biscuit with papa in the sitting 
Aunt Lily did the last of her p 
everybody had warned him agai 
Milly, and he had just told thélg 
their own business, though he |ly 
they meant. But they had been 
had gone as straight as a die e 
repeated twice..A better wife he ci 
wished for, and if she said she 
behind the bar at the Dog and D: 
to have her. 

When they had clattered o 
mamma, her arm in papa’s, sig 
that is over,” and we all went ba 
house, Kate, who was the last, ¢ 
door with a ceremonial bang, We} 
expected papa to go straight to hil 
he seemed to want to be with us. 

He said to mamma, “Look, C 
bushes are in leaf, most of the 
nearly summer. This thing beg 
winter.” 

She sighed, “Yes, Piers, it 
long for the poor creatures.” 

“Tt has been very long for yo' 

“Long for all of us,” she told hi 
for you, with all the other things 
do. Oh, what you did for them! 
had no time to ask how you did i 

“T hardly know myself,” hea 
it is not what one does so much) 
time runs past one. You al ays 
pleasure in the spring, you have st 
of this one.” mm 

“Well, we will make up for tha 
get some days at Kew and Rich | 
said, ““and would you mind, my dé 
Constance and Rosamund to sta 
room is free?” 

“No, no,” said papa eagerly. 


The lilacs were fully out when 
and Rosamund came to stay with 
Quin and I took the luggage up to 
and then went down and waited 
mund. We supposed we would firs 
the stables, though we were now 
to go on pretending with made- 
but when Rosamund came down, 
over her arm a billow of white taffé 
told us that she must finish making 
I exclaimed in distress, for it was 
female garment that my sisters an 
resented. At that time we were laf 
in blouses and skirts joined by) 
belts with silver buckles, but the 
tume of our sex waited for us roul 
bend in the path. I thought Rosa 
gone into slavery before she n 
“You’re not going to wear that 
furiously. 
Laughing, she shook her hee 
astonishing how her golden sim 
pelled Queenie’s blackness. Then: 
mered out that now she and herm 
sewing for a shop in Bond Street 
“But why? Your papa has lots¢ 
I raged. ae 
“He does not like to spend it” § 
“Oh, of course it is very silly, 
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says we would be worse off if he were a really 
poor man, or if he were dead. And we are 
both very fond of sewing, you know.” 

They were indeed as tranquil as could be, 
though their situation was, as I afterward 
came to realize, as exasperating as ever wife 
and daughter suffered. Cousin Jock was so 
able that his firm not only paid him a con- 
siderable salary as chief accountant but had 
made him a director of one of its subsidiary 
companies; but he refused to move from 
Knightlily Road and he could have been said 
to live like a poor man, had he not spent large 
sums on spiritualism. He passed half his eve- 
nings playing the flute and the other half 
taking part in séances; and he even imported 
mediums from the Continent and supported 
them for weeks while societies investigated 
their claims. So little did he give to Constance 
and Rosamund that, even though they were 
with us only at holidays or at weekends, they 
had to bring their sewing with them when 
they came. But they explained in a good- 
tempered way that they needed to work 
continuously because they were so slow, 
and indeed by their industry they introduced 
an element of contented leisure into our 
household, they set an easier pace. 


RReosamuna’s power to make us calm and 
industrious was not perfect in its exercise. It 
included Cordelia in its scope; she played the 
violin no better, and incessantly. But it left 
Richard Quin untouched. He was doing well, 
in a way. We had been apprehensive when he 
had to move to a school for bigger boys, be- 
cause he was so good-looking and rather like a 
girl, and he liked doing things his own way. 
But he was far more of a success at his school 
than we were at ours. For one thing, he was 
good at games. He could do anything he liked 
with a ball; if he threw one or hit it with a bat 
or kicked it, it did something which nobody 
expected but himself and, laughing, he took 
advantage of everybody’s astonishment. He 
could run very quickly too. At his lessons he 
was good—arithmetic and mathematics were 
like another game to him—but he was naughty 
about his homework. He neglected it for his 
music, but that was not good, for he was not 
industrious about that either. What he enjoyed 
most was playing the flute or the recorder in 
the stables or to Rosamund in the garden, 
making up variations on tunes, sometimes ab- 
surd ones, so that you had to laugh, and some- 
times making up new tunes, which made 
mamma very angry. 

I remember her throwing up a bedroom 
window and leaning out to cry, “What is the 
use of pouring out that stuff if you will not sit 
down and learn about harmony and counter- 
point?” Like all artists, she feared improvisa- 
tion, though of course you are not really an 
artist unless you can improvise. “It is like—it 


“Gargling?” suggested Richard Quin, look- 
ing up at her very gravely. 

“Yes, that is it, gargling,” she agreed, and 
banged down the window when he laughed 
and waved his flute at her. 

But it did not really matter. We knew he 
would be all right in the end. 

Things went very well for us at this time, for 
so long as a year, or perhaps even two. Papa 
enjoyed an unusual period of success and pros- 
perity, as an unlooked-for consequence of his 
intervention in the Phillips case. About a fort- 
night later Mr. Pennington drove down in his 
carriage to see him, and burst into our house, 
the deep wave in his handsome brown hait 
quite loose and uncontrolled, so excited was 
he. As soon as I took him into the study he 
grasped both papa’s hands and cried, “Really, 
I have to apologize to you! I see now that you 
came to the Commons that afternoon to do 
my uncle and me the greatest of kindnesses! 
Ludost went mad this morning.” 

“Now what does your uncle say about the 
establishment of a Court of Appeal?” inquired 
my father. 

But Mr. Pennington wanted to tell his story 
and would not be denied. ‘And in such a pub- 
lic place, too, God knows what we would have 
done if that poor woman had been hanged, 
this thing can’t be hushed up, but, if you'll 
excuse me, I don’t think what I have to say 
will much amuse young Miss Rose here, if it is 
Miss Rose, isn’t it?” 








That was all I was to see of him that after- 
noon, but he was to visit us on many other 
occasions. He insisted on regarding my father 
as a benevolent oracle and came to consult 
him whenever he was troubled by a political 
perplexity. My father liked his devotion, for 
he had few enough disciples, and he also liked 
the young man’s health and handsomeness, 
and the candor with which he gaped when he 
heard something he had never known before. 

Papa wrote several pamphlets on the ele- 
ments of political theory and on contempo- 
rary problems at the instigation of Mr. Pen- 
nington, and they were much admired, and he 
made some money out of them. It very fortu- 
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nately happened that at this time Mr. Lang- 
ham brought papa a scheme for making money 
out of hitherto unexploited minerals in Aus- 
tralia, which was so vague that Mr. Langham 
himself had to go out to Ballarat to find out 
the mere name and address of the waiting for- 
tune; and this meant that though papa and 
Mr. Langham lost their money, they lost it at 
a much slower rate than usual, and anyway it 
was nearly all what papa made out of the 
pamphlets, and that left his salary untouched. 
Mamma said sometimes, stretching out her 
long, narrow, bony hands to touch the nearest 
wood, that she had never been so well satisfied. 
Papa was busy and happy, and there was no 
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doubt at all now that we were going to be 
professional pianists. 

It also made for a more placid home that 
Mary and Richard Quin and I were much eas- 
ier in our minds about Cordelia. That dated 
from one summer afternoon when we went 
with her and Miss Beevor to a Thames Valley 
suburb. She was going to play at a concert in 
the town hall, we went because we wanted an 
hour on the river, and somehow or other we 
had got hold of money enough to give us a 
dinghy for an hour and a tip for the man. Of 
course Cordelia’s concert lasted much longer 
than an hour, and after we had returned the 
boat we went and sat in a square outside the 





town hall, which overlooked the river. Run- 
ning alongside the town hall below the terrace 
were beds full of pale pink peonies, at the stage 
when they are loose swirls held in by bands of 
curiously prim outer petals. We went to look 
at them, and we found a brick staircase which 
mounted to a locked doorway at some height 
in the town-hall tower. Mary and I went down 
again, but Richard Quin called us back. There 
was an oeil-de-boeuf window beside the door- 
way and he was leaning on the ledge. “I say, 
come and see Cordelia!”’ he said. 

We looked down into the concert hall. 
There was the audience, the backs of their 
heads toward us, all very still, not a bob or 


stir out of the flowery hats and brilliantined 
male scalps; and there on the platform at the 
end was our sister fiddling away, and keeping 
them so still. The sight of her was a revelation 
to us. Till that moment our eldest sister was to 
all the rest of the family first and foremost a 
problem child who insisted on drawing deplor- 
able sounds from the violin. But we were now 
seeing her in circumstances which presented 
quite another aspect of her. For the window 
was closed; it was not made to open. We 
could see her bowing horribly, but not a rasp 
reached us. We could see her faulty stance 
waver, it must wobble, but we did not hear it. 
We could see a phrase slide to sheer grease, we 
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could see her resort to a Sledge- 
cato, but for us the silence 
However, we saw clearly enoug 
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family name, Cordelia Playing 
an occasion for pride and glo 
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“T tell you what,” exclaimed 
needn’t worry about Cordelia, St 
ried.” 

“Get married!” I repeated. “0 
would, like a shot, if we were ano 
ily. But you know quite well nor 
ever get married. We don’t know 
could marry!” 

“No, Rose,” said Richard Qui 
right. Someone will come along a 
marrying Cordelia.” 

“If people fall in love at all,” 
“and novels and poetry seem to 
most nothing else, some stranger 
delia in the street, and arrange to 
us, and will ask papa’s permissic 
her, and there we are, she will be 
there will be no more nonsense at 
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and he brought home a number 6 
It was quite clear to us that our 
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the world, and had once again reso 
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was the presiding genius responsi® 
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for she was always right. He never won now. 
I could not understand it at all. What they 
had been playing was stranger than a game, 
for here was papa thinking out each move, 
obviously often choosing between two or 
three alternatives and altering his mind at 
the last minute, yet here was Rosamund, not 
using her reason at all, simply knowing what 
moves succeeded each other in a game that 
existed somewhere in full completion, even 
before they had sat down to play it. How 
could there be one game which papa made up 
as he went along, and another which existed 
before it began, and how could they both be 
the same game? I would ask myself that ques- 
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tion, and various passages of music would 
come into my mind, until papa would begin 
to mutter phrases and feel for his quill pen, 
though he dropped it as soon as he had found 
it, and Rosamund’s hand would twitch as if 
she missed her needle. Papa would rise and 
thank her for having given him such a good 
game, and force himself to find some action 
which would assure me that I also meant 
something to him, running his hand through 
my hair and telling me that I was like some 
relative of whom I had never heard. When 
we returned to the sitting room mamma al- 
ways asked, ‘“‘Did you have a nice game with 
papa?” It was her habit now to question us 
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whenever we had been with him, as if he lived 
a long way away from her, and she wished for 
news of him. 


In spite of everything, all our family, even 
Cordelia, who plainly was the most discon- 
tented of us, remained conscious of papa’s 
enormous worth, of the good fortune we 
enjoyed in contrast to the predicament of 
poor Rosamund, who had to call Cousin Jock 
papa. We realized this very strongly when he 
paid us a visit one summer night, just after 
supper, without warning. I opened the door 
to him. Through the light summer dusk I saw 
the curious fair beauty, the slender Mercury 
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look, of this objectionable elderly man, and I 
had an impression that he had come to us 
because he had been hurt and wanted help. 
Very doubtfully I stared at him. He had very 
strongly the air of belonging to the century 
we had left behind us, even to the beginning of 
it. I had thought years ago that he resembled 
an old portrait of a poet, but I noticed that he 
had his fltite case under his arm and his gloved 
fingers were moving as if on the stops. He 
was a musician. He was even a very fine musi- 
cian. But in a second he assumed his chosen 
clownishness and pushed his way into the 
hall with the bowlegged stride of the Scottish 
comedian, the pointless leer. 
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“Weel,” he said, “how are you all in 
this guid Scots home that’s established itself 
among the heathen? One of you scrapin’ on 
the fiddle till all hours, I hear, while the rest 
of you are going on pom-pom-tweedle-tweedle 
on the pianno-forty, as I’ve nae doot ye call 
it in your refined cirrcles. I just thocht I'd 
call in and tak awa’ ma leddy wife and ma 
young duchess of a daughter, who have 
graced owerlong your hospitable halls. Hey 
there!” 

Mamma swung round on the piano stool 
and said, ““Why, Jock! You should have told 
us that you were coming!” Constance said 
placidly, ““Where in the world have you come 
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from?” Rosamund laid aside her needlework 
and went to kiss her father’s cheek, not hurry- 
ing to get it over, but ready to turn away at 
once just as any of us might have kissed papa 
when we did not know whether he wanted to 
talk or not. I felt angry with them for being 
nice to him. 

‘‘What way would ony mon need to explain 
the irresistible attractions that draw all and 
sundry to the fair toon of Lovegrove?’ 

Mamma asked, “Haye you had supper? 
Will you not have something to eat?’ 

‘*A humble glass of beer I wouldna’ scorn, 
if anything so low and vulgar can be found in 
this genteel home. Ay,” he said, after a pause 
during which he breathed deeply and noisily, 
“and a sawndwich.”’ He was hoping that some 
of us might be embarrassed by having a rela- 
tive who had asked for a beer; it was certain 
we would have none in the house, for it was 
considered a vulgar drink in those days. 

But Richard Quin said, ““Mamma, I will 
get Cousin Jock some beer. The old man at 
the second of the little houses down the road, 
he drinks beer, he always has a bottle or two, 
he likes me very much, he will give me some 
beer.”” He ran out of the room. 

“What kind of sandwich would you like?” 
asked mamma. 

“Och, I canna expect a meal, coming at this 
hour, and me no invited.” 

‘**A ham sandwich is what he prefers,”’ said 
Constance placidly. “I think there was some 


| ham left over at midday. Perhaps Rosamund 


might go down and cut a sandwich, if there 
is any stale bread. Remember your papa likes 
pepper as well as mustard.” 

I went down with Rosamund to the kitchen. 
On the stairs she said, “I hope we will find 
some pepper. None of you take it, but per- 
haps Kate does.” 

‘‘Perhaps she does,”’ I said; ‘“‘she likes some 
horrid things, like pickles and vinegar. But 
listen, your papa said when I opened the door 
to him that he had come to take you and your 
mamma away with him. What are you going 
to do?” 

“Well, if he wants us to go home with him, 
IT suppose we will Have to go,”’ said Rosamund. 
I tried to hold her back so that we would 
discuss this hateful crisis in the passage, but 
she hurried on into the kitchen and stam- 
mered, ““Kate, my papa has come, and I have to 
make him a sandwich. No, I will make it for 
him. But have you black and white pepper?” 

“Yes, the white is in the little blue canister, 
the black is in the plain tin,” said Kate. “But 
why do you want both?” 

“Papa likes to grumble,”’ said Rosamund, 
in full tranquillity. “I am going to make him 
two sandwiches, one with the ham thick and 
the other with the ham thin. He will bite into 
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mother are as hard to separate as the 
boundary between land and sea. 


Supplementing an income may mean 
being more economical with the one 
you have. 


Bride’s description of her first cake: 
“It weighed, upon completion, approx- 
imately ten pounds, and had useful 
ravines on top to hold the frosting until 
we could eat it.” 


Young mother: “‘He’s going through 
that twenty-minutes-to-one-piece-of- 
toast stage.” 

Older mother: ‘“‘Wait until he’s in the 
twenty-pieces-to-one-minute stage.” 


Fat and fatuous often go together. 
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one, and complain of the wa’ 
that particular one, and thcn||; 
to try the other one. And J z 

each in half, and in one J will! 
per, and in the other white; a 
into one of those he will say 
other kind of pepper, and a) 
him to try the other one.” 

These words shocked me, I 
think it right that Rosamund: 
father, but not that she sho 
with what seemed to mea ha 
amusement. I tried to make } 
honestly and more savagely, 
“But he is a monster! He is a 
You cannot go back to him!”|) 

“Oh, poor papa, poor pap i 
mund, with a lazy smile, as sh, 
cut the sandwiches. i 

I carried the tray upstairs, 
just behind me, stammering d)j 
marks which I ignored becal) 
surely still amusement in he 
sitting room we found 
handkerchief over her bro 
gently, “No, Jock. I have not 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, and I 
her.” 

“Awa’ wi’ ye, for an unspi 
said Cousin Jock. “There she 
mile fra’ here, bang opposite 
tion and she kindly offers to 
ony ither buddy that is read 
five shillings of the king’s silve 
with you all the secrets of Etai 

“T would have thought,” sa 
“that you of all people woulc 
why you should not encour: 
woman in this horrible way 
living.” 

“Tt has been an exceptiona) 
noon,” said Constance. “It was 
it in this way.” 

“Woman, you lack a’ sense o 
of time and space and our mi 
said Cousin Jock, piously ro 
“What better way to spend a 
than to hear the comfortable d| 
Lord? For there was Mrs. O° 
red-Indian control roaring do 
to tell us that death has no sting 
victory, endeavoring to convey { 
sage as Corinthians First Fif . 
but with a poorer command 0!) 
did me guid to see how the 
comforted, even as it is promis 
of Buiks.”’ 

“Why, Jock,” said mamma 
know that someday there will |) 
scene in that wretched flat, som 
down the curtains, the light wills 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 


Modern man . . . chained to | 
ring. i] 


No selection from the classi( 
entertain a home-coming husban¢ 
than an account of a wife’s day- 
and lightly told. 


To settle upon a good bra 
coffee, acquire the proper equ! 
for brewing it, and establish consi 
in the making of it is one of th 
obligations of a bride. 





Just asa boy ina certain stage d 
dare to be too clean, a young gf 
similar stage doesn’t dare to b 
naive. 







If it isn’t heart keeping it isn't 
keeping. 

















u know what quick-cooking does for vege- 
toles. Saves the good things that nature 
tt in—flavor, crispness, vitamins, color. 

Now quick-cooking comes to canned corn. 
Nblets Brand corn. ~ 

It took a radically different canning 
‘Tethod to do it. The corn now cooks in high 
ie and pressure, under split-second auto- 
ratie control. Zip! And it’s done. 

It makes all the difference. New Niblets 
tstes, “bites” and nourishes like corn fresh 
fym the stalk. All the fun without the cob. 


Try it and see. Just heat and serve. 


| 
OmD), headquarters, Le Sueur. Minnesota: Green Giant of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ontario. “Niblets” Brand Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. € 
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Our “Mr. 5 x 5” can (it’s as wide as it’s tall) 
tells you this corn is vacuum packed. Every kernel 
stays crisp. You get as many servings as in taller 
liquid-packed cans. And you don't pour vitamins 
and minerals down the drain. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118 
those poor idiots, God pity them, will see that 
they have been cheated. 

“You know that Mrs. O’Shaughnessy may 
be a fraud, and then you should have nothing 
to do with her unless you can help her to be 
honest. But if she has real powers, she must be 
a worse fraud still. For if there are such 
powers, then one of the few things we know 
about them is that they come and go and are 
not at the command of those who possess 
them.” 

“Rosamund and I have had our polter- 
geist,’ said Constance, ‘and we want nothing 
more to do with the occult world.” 











So good! STARLAC the heart of milk 


So pure...so wholesome... such a 


money saver on your table! 


Since plenty of milk on the table is so im- 
portant to your family’s health, you should 


know this... 


Starlac, Borden’s nonfat dry milk, gives 


you the heart of milk . . 


the water and fat are removed. 


. all the proteins, 
B vitamins and minerals of the finest pas- 
teurized milk ... for about 8¢ a quart. Only 


“Your poltergeist, Jock!’ said my mother 
with sudden heat. “I have read very strange 
things about poltergeists. Malicious people 
who want to alarm their families decide, it 
seems, to play a trick on them by contriving 
it so that it seems as if evil spirits had taken 
possession of the house. They fix up curtains 
so that they are bound to fall when nobody is 
by them. But these malicious people some- 
times get more than they bargain for. Cur- 
tains they never fixed fall down when nobody 
is by them; the malicious people end by fear- 
ing they have helpers they never hired.” 

There was silence in the room. Cousin 
Jock said, ‘‘Aweel, aweel!’’ and then de- 











Get Borden’s Starlac. Drink it. Use it in 
all your “made-with-milk” recipes. It tastes 
simply delicious. Nutritious Starlac mixes 
instantly and it dissolves completely—yes, 


even in ice water, 


3-qt. package pre-measured into three 
I-qt. envelopes. No muss! No measuring! 
About 10¢ a qt. Also in 5-qt. economy pack- 
age at about 8¢ a qt. and in 12-qt. family 
package at about 7¢ a qt. Be sure and get 


Borden’s: Starlac today! 


Good for drinking, cooking and baking 


Starlac contains all the 


and other minerals 
of the finest 
pasteurized milk 


manded, in an aggrieved tone, ““Ma sawnd- 
wich. Wis na there great talk about cuttin’ 
me a sawndwich?”’ 

“It is here, papa,’ said Rosamund. 

“The ham’s awfu’ thick.” 

“Itfis thin in the other one, papa.” 

“Thick or thin, I doot I can manage ony of 
it with ma dentures,’ grieved Cousin Jock. 
“Tt’s awfu’ to have ill-fitting dentures. They roll 
about like a ship on the sea, and if I was to 
tell ye what I found under them at nicht ——”’ 

He might, we feared, have taken them out 
to exhibit their defects, had not Richard Quin 
at that very moment come back with a bottle 
of beer and a glass. As he filled the glass he 
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looked very handsome, fo 
flushed with hurry and his fj 
with scorn. 

Cousin Jock looked up at 
own beauty come back to hj 
leer, again he might have be 
when a great poetical age 
asked, “You play the flute 
you, laddy?’”’ 

Richard Quin shocked us q 
“Not a note.” 

Cousin Jock opened his mo 
going to protest that he had 
otherwise. But he closed it 
Cousin Jock said slowly, ar 
median accent, ‘“‘No? Then J 
I play the flute. I will play it fo 

He rose, paused for an j 
taller than we thought, whe 
up his long delicate hand and 
lights in the gas chandelier he 
While the last whiteness turne 
incandeseent mantles Cousin 
stand at the fireplace. We co 
of him through the gloom but 
the whiteness of his shirt. 

When I had heard Cousin J 
it had seemed to me he played 
it was as if he had sold his soul 
power of performance and nz 
performed without a soul. Bu 
ing failed in transmitting no p 
tery in the music he played, 
flute solo by which Gluck des 
of Orpheus and the familiar y, 
That passage states what is fel 
beings when they have suffere 
which is still, because they 
barians, within control, but is iq 
even if its consequences should) 
annulled. Gluck described wi 
mother’s heart when her eyes |i 
the window into the dark garde 
square of light on the lawn. 
what Constance must have felt 
marmoreal body as she was cal) 
the grotesque disturber of her pi} 
another mystery, that the man 
her peace should transmit Gluc 
of it. 

When he came to an end wif 
the darkness. So I was not pif 
when my mother burst out, in|/f 
of impatience, “Jock, nobody oi! 
flute like that with ill-fitting dja 
not believe you have false teeth |] 

“So far as I know he has no} 
stance. 

“He would not have them, 
young for his age,’ my moth 
sued. ‘Jock, why must you pl 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy! That wa} 
Scotch! When you can play 
that! Why must you try to spoil| | 
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H. answered with no more acd 
self, “‘Life is so terrible. There 
do with it but break it down int!) 
“Terrible?” asked mamma in 
““What’s the good of music,” |} 
there’s all this cancer in the worl 
There came a voice out of t 
speaking so earnestly that it was 
tears: ““What’s the good of can¢ 
all this music in the world?” 
I knew that mamma and Mary 
Quin would be as disconcerted as 
brave answer, for it was Corde 
given it, Cordelia who would neve 
music was. It was as if Cousin J 
gone far enough, it was as if life W 
itself down into nonsense. Mamma 
the gas, please, Richard Quin,” 
all suddenly visible, blinking unde 
ness. Mamma looked tenderly 
and said, ‘“‘We must leave those 
who have cancer, please God we 
to work out that argument.” Th 
her eyes to Cousin Jock, who hai 
to his chair and was sitting with 
hands. “‘Why, Jock!” she said. * 
you when you are reasonable. An 
you can ask my children for 
want. None of them will forget y 
till the last day of their lives. Drink 
eat your sandwich.” 
He answered into his hands, 
you, my dear, but I want not 





























FOR A 
BUDGET MEAL 


Pp!) CHICKEN AND MUSH- 
$\rrange in alternate layers in 
baljg dish: 4/2 c. sautéed mush- 
evel slices cooked chicken or 1 
¢2r Boned Chicken, 1 c. cooked 
<:, pepper; any left-over peas, 





4 etc. Blend 4 tbs. flour, 4 tbs. 
2\| Herb-Ox Chicken Bouillon; 


lojneat till thickened; pour over 
miure. Top with 1 c. buttered 
briin in 400° oven. Serves 4. 


on) -saving Magic! 26 recipes to 
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want anything now. I cannot bear this ugly 
world we live in.” 

“Do you want us to come back with you?” 
asked Constance. 

“I would be very grateful,’ said Cousin 
Jock humbly. “I hoped you would. I have the 
brougham outside.” 

““We have only to pack, dear,” said Con- 
stance, “‘and we will not take long.” 

“God bless you,” said Cousin Jock. 

“T will do the packing, mamma,” said Rosa- 
mund. “We did not bring many clothes. We 
have not many clothes to bring.” 


I went up to help her. In the intoxication of 
listening to the Gluck music I had quite for- 
gotten our disaccord in the kitchen. Now I was 
merely sorry that she was going away,,. but I 
no longer saw her as showing cowardly sub- 
mission to a tyrannous and repulsive parent. 
But this time it was she who seemed reluctant 
to go. Leisurely as she always was in her 
movements, she was now almost provoking 
in her refusal to hurry over her packing; and 
when we went into the bedroom I shared with 
my sisters I was surprised when she pointed 
her finger at each of the three copies of family 
portraits which hung over our beds. It was 
with sharp irony that my cousin said: 

““What sensible papas those ladies must have 
had.”’ 

**Why, how can you tell that?” I asked. 

“They could not have had all those lovely 
dresses and those jewels and feathers and 
cloaks, or looked so smooth and content, if 
their papas had not stayed quiet and got on 
with what they had to do. Oh, really,” she 
said, laughing, “I get very tired of it all. It 
is like bulls. Why should a bull roar and stamp 
the ground and blow out of his nostrils just 
because he is a bull? It can be no more difficult 
to be a bull than to be a cow.”’ She swung up 
her feet and lay flat on the bed, her gold curls 
spilling over my pillow, and laughed up at 
me. ‘‘Silly papas, silly papas.” 

“But mamma says that men have quite 
different sorts of minds, not better but dif- 
ferent, and can do work we cannot,” I said. 

“Oh, I am not talking of their work,” said 
Rosamund. “‘It is all the states they get into. 
Your papa goes on and on about the world 
falling into ruin. But what would that mean 
but that a whole lot of people are going to 
live as he has made you and your mamma 
live? And if my papa is so sad because life is 
terrible, why does he do so little to make it 
less terrible for my mamma and me?” She 
made no move to rise, and went on, “And 
think how foolish they will look later on.” 

“When? Why?” I asked rather tartly. I 
felt this conversation to be impious. 

“Well, the world must be getting worse, if 
they say so,” she explained. “So life is not so 
hard as it is going to be when we are grown 
up. All the trouble the papas foresee will 
come down on us. It is we who will have to 
bear the hardships and do heroic things.’ She 
broke into laughter that was malicious, but 
only gently so. “Oh, the papas will seem such 
fuss-and-botherers then.” 

I felt dazed as I followed her downstairs. 
This was not such a surprising conversation 
for the period when feminism was spreading 
like a forest fire. We were, after all, only a 
year or so below the age when we might have 
gone to the university, and many girl under- 
graduates at that time might have discussed 
their fathers as disrespectfully. But I was 
startled. Rosamund had laid an ax at the roots 
of a tree which I did not care to identify; and 
I was displeased, too, because she mocked at 
what angered her. It was the way in our family 
to hate without humor, and now it seemed to 
me that was the only fair way of fighting. She 
had not spoken as if she hated either my father 
or her father; she only laughed at them, lying 
on my bed among her spilled golden hair. 

But it could not be said that she was wrong. 
The next few weeks were to prove abundantly 
that fathers behaved surely more strangely 
than was necessary. We were all unhappily 
aware that papa’s friendships passed through 
a cycle. A man would give my father over 
years unstinted admiration and would give 
or lend him money. Then my father’s unpunc- 
tuality and irrationality, and his instant and 
contemptuous rupture of any arrangement 
made for his benefit, would become more than 


any admirer could bear without protest. At the 
same time my father would tire of his friends, 
for reasons that were genuine enough. No 
ordinary intelligence could long satisfy the 
demands made from his intellectual compan- 
ions. Then the friend, to save his pride, would 
announce that his patience was exhausted, 
and there would be a long quarrel late at 
night, ending with a banged door; and after- 
ward mamma would reproach papa for his 
unkindness and papa would answer with his 
mocking laugh and go out to pace the garden. 

Then years would pass, and my father would 
suffer some conspicuous misfortune. The 
friend would return, glad to have an excuse 
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for finding his way back to the enjoyment of 
my father’s charm. The cycle then started all 
over again. 

But now we were really alarmed. This time 
papa was not turning against a friend who 
had given or lent him money, he was turning 
against the friend who, through the years, 
had helped him to lose it; and this, given my 
father’s temperament, was quite unnatural. 
He had at last tired of Mr. Langham. This 
man had been a familiar of our household 
since we arrived in London, and we thought 
him one of the dullest people we had ever met; 
but to us he was a full old family retainer, and 
we wished papa would not turn him away. 
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But if Mr. Langham came when papa was 
in,*he was no longer welcomed. Papa was 
polite to him, even tender, but hardly spoke 
to him. It was more difficult when papa made 
appointments with Mr. Langham and forgot 
all about them. The poor man would come 
at the exact appointed hour, hoping against 
hope that the miracle had happened and he 
was restored to favor, and he would go as 
soon as it became certain that he had again 
been scorned. 

One late afternoon, when he arrived and 
found papa absent at the appointed hour, 
mamma was out shopping. Kate brought up 
whisky and biscuits, and he listened to Mary 
playinga Chopin nocturne, and he told Richard 
Quin how he had seen Lord Hawke bowling 
at Hove a fortnight before; and then he 
sadly said he must go. But just then we heard 
the front door open, and Mr. Langham sank 
happily back into his chair, saying, ‘““Not so 
late after all, not for him. I don’t know why 
I was so impatient.” 

I went out into the hall and found it was 
mamma, her arms full of parcels. When she 
saw me, she let them fall on the floor. I heard 
glass break, but she was so white that I did 
not trouble to see what it was. She said, “‘Rose, 
Rose, you are sensible, I can tell you. Your 
papa walked past me in the High Street and 
looked me full in the face, and did not speak a 
word, and went on.” 

“Oh, mamma, he was thinking of something 
in one of his articles,” I said. “Think how 
absent-minded we all are, we always lose our 
gloves.” 

“No, no,” insisted mamma, gasping for 
breath, ““he saw me, he saw me.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Aubrey, come and sit down,” 
said Mr. Langham. He had followed me out 
of the room. Very kindly he guided mamma to 
a chair and said, “If you’ve had any little 
difference with him, that’s common enough 
between husband and wife.” 

My mother was astonished at the idea. 
“No, there are no differences between my hus- 
band and myself.’”’ She thought for some time, 
and then exclaimed, “It would be terrible if 
my husband and I did not get on together.” 

Staring down at the carpet and tapping it 
with his foot, Mr. Langham meditated for a 
while; and then asked, choking, “Is he mad, 
do you think? To turn against you—you’re 
the best of wives. To turn against me.” 

Mamma gazed at him in sudden pity. With 
as much blame in her voice as I ever heard it 
carry when she was speaking of my father, she 
said, “My husband has not been grateful 
enough to you. But he is not himself.” 

“Oh, this is nothing new,” said Mr. Lang- 
ham bitterly. ““He has treated everybody like 
this. But somehow I always thought that it 
would never be my turn.” 

“He has always had such special diffi- 
culties,” said mamma. “‘Oh, if I knew what to 
do!” 

There was more than appeared in Mr. 
Langham’s query about my father’s sanity. 
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LADIES! 
There was a general feeling j 
writings showed a sharp dec} 
Up to that time he had won res|} 
that was remarkable for the ¢ 
leader writer, of a suburban 
now attracted an amount of ric 
extraordinary for such a hidd 
of the national newspapers 
the “Seer ot Lovegrove,” q 
articles about him, illustrated 

How far this public mocke 
gone and what suspicions it 
were brought home to us one d 
mer, after kind Mr. Pennington 
a letter asking her to give hima 
at some hour when my fathet 
be away from home. It was 
mamma that she happily wond 
and flattering employment 
had found for papa, and why 
to know of it first. 


When Mr. Pennington arriy 
concerted to find me with maj 
did not consider herself sepa 
children; she would have said 
quite alone,” of an occasion w! 
us were with her. Mr. Penning 
me very hard and said, “Miss 
this a dull affair,” but I look 
would not go. He had a roll } 
papers in his hand, and he sp 
on his knee, and said, “Mrs. A 
not think that your husband ; 
holiday? Can you think of | 
could go? For a complete rest) 
Aubrey. You know I have the f) 
ings toward your husband. J ha' 
ten, I never shall forget, the afi 
Miss Rose here’’—he looked) 
kindly—‘‘and her father came uy 
of Commons and your husbar 
warning which I nearly did 
because I am so grateful to yo! 
I’ve come to see you today. I) 
know our little group commiss 
write a short pamphlet on the fu) 
ture of Europe and Our Foreign 
I can’t publish it. I really can’t. 
“T see what you are trying to} 
mamma. ‘But I find it very odd} 
written on such a cloudy theme 
when nobody can say if the av 
or wrong, should provoke such s) 
in you. What has my husband 
turbs you so?” 
“Well, it starts all right. It s 
dangerous to give the state po 
those necessary to maintain pl 
plainly outside the scope of indi) 
such as the army, the navy, the 
and the postal system. Your i 
it is far more difficult to punish t) 
it is to punish individuals, and h 
reason to suppose the state, if 
rein as the individual, will be a 
to deserve punishment. Weli, up 
all right.” 


“united way” last fall. The ration 
age gift per contributor was $12.9 
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63,000,000 individuals are benefit 
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| tik I could understand it if I 
4 mamma. 

en teally, Mrs. Aubrey, your hus- 
_qul off the rails. He says that when 
s strong enough to snap its 
erage man, service in the state 
the more audacious kind of 


” 
, 


a . . 
navifter the criminals have taken 


here will have to be wars, be- 


et | in war. Really, Mrs. Aubrey, 
sar anything so extraordinary 
Je talks as if these criminals 


orld is a Breposterous place,” 
It is very brave of us to teach 
sclls, it is so discouraging.” 

iat sur husband says couldn’t pos- 


. 


e) ustrian Empire’s as sound as 
says the most extraordinary 


pe} should.” 
ot’now what strikes you as so 


Pennington,” mamma. said, 
0 understand that you feared 
4s going out of his mind. But 
that my husband’s forecasts 


uiyn’t believe in clairvoyance and 
nnd all that sort of thing?” de- 
'. nnington. 

} 


“No, not the vulgar thing,” said mamma, 
“but there is such a thing as a wide, general 
foreknowledge. We find that in the great com- 
posers. Beethoven’s later piano quartets used 
to seem quite baffling. That can only mean 
that he wrote in full knowledge of a musical 
universe which was still in a state of chaos 
while he lived.” 

“You may be right, Mrs. Aubrey,” said 
Mr. Pennington, ‘“‘but music is not about real 
things. There’s the difference.” 


Afte: he had gone my mother seemed very 
agitated and played Schumann’s Carnival 
right through, but still was forced to say, 
“How tiresome it is to have at any point in 
one’s life to consider the opinion of such a 
stupid man as poor Mr. Pennington. I suppose 
he buys the right of admission by reliability, 
or some such sort of virtue, and we must not 
despise that. But how misplaced his attempts 
to judge your father! Who has his own sort of 
reliability,” she added hotly, “‘if it comes to 
that.” 

I realized what she meant by that not so 
long afterward. One afternoon I came home 
from school and found some familiar luggage 
in the hall, and called out, “Where are you, 
Rosamund?” She ran downstairs and hung 
over the banisters, stammering, ““My papa 
has started brooding on the sorrows of the 
world again, and has so greatly added to them, 
so far as we are concerned, that we have come 
to take refuge with you for a time.’’ She was 
shaken by mild laughter, and I could not make 
out whether she minded this calamity not at 
all or very much indeed. But it was so grave a 
calamity that my mother was at that moment 
asking my father if Constance and Rosamund 
could make their home with us, while Rosa- 
mund had her last year’s education at the 
school we attended, before she went to nurse 
in a children’s hospital. 

It meant a crowded house, and already 
papa seemed to grow tired if all of us were in 
the room with him at once. Still, he said with- 
out hesitation that they could come, and 
that night he had supper with us all, though 
for some time we had been taking him a tray 
to his study in the evening, and he looked down 
the table and said to mamma, “‘I like it better 
now.” 

“What do you like better now, my dear?” 
asked mamma. 

“Having more people at the table,”’ he said. 
“At home, when I was a child, there were al- 
ways so many of us.” 

It was so pleasantly said, so casually, as if 
the thought had just passed through his mind, 
Constance and Rosamund were bound to be- 
lieve him. He could still be kind. He could still 
be very kind. 


One Saturday morning not long after the 
beginning of the autumn term, we three 
girls were all dressing, and Mary and I were 
quarreling with Cordelia, though not really 
badly, when mamma came in with a sheet 
of writing paper in her hand. 

She said, “Your papa has gone away and 
is not coming back.” 


(To be Concluded) 


“HOW DO | MAKE HIM MIND?’’ 







Ss. sense, with whatever leader- 
°s|2 have, that we have to be rea- 
ns ent (perfection is fortunately ° 
djeel and speak and act as if we 
obeyed, and have at least a 
er iness in our tone of voice, such 
making a request of a friend. 
ihnardest to maintain through a 
Vee carried over enough disap- 
upbringing so that we easily 


Ppose you'll obey” or “I’ve 
/Ss with you and now I’m get- 
ou by asking you to do some- 
lo} like (or to stop doing some- 
nj ree 

ren learn what we expect of 


‘ean what we say, and that we 
g/d reason, they can be kept in 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


line, most of the time, by brief directions and 
reminders. 

We can express these constructive aspects of 
discipline in another way by saying simply 
that a mother senses that her main job is to 
lead her child positively. When she sees 
things starting to go wrong she jumps in 
quickly and prevents misbehavior (she de- 
velops a sixth sense like radar, that operates 
all day, even when her children are hundreds 
of yards away). So she seldom has to call him 
bad because he doesn’t get too many chances 
to be bad. 

You may be wondering where punishment 
fits into this too-perfect-sounding system. It 
will have to wait till some other time. 





Although he cannot answer letters personally, Dr. 
Spock will be glad to hear from readers and will discuss 
in these pages problems of general interest.—Ed. 
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BREAKFAST 
Sunbeam Bread Waffles 


Beat two eggs. Stir in 1 
cup milk. Dip bread slices 
in batter and toast in 
waffleiron. Serve with 
butter, syrup and 
sausage. 


LUNCH 
Grilled Cheese 


Cover Sunbeam Bread 
with American cheese 
slices. Top with tomato 
slices and bacon strips. 
Grill until bacon is crisp. 


DINNER 

Sunbeam Casserole 

In baking dish mix % 
cup barbecue sauce with 
1 lb. cornbeef hash. Trim 
4 slices Sunbeam Bread, 
halve diagonally and dip 
in mixture 1 beaten egg, 
% cup milk. Place on hash. 
Bake 40 minutes 375°F. 


Copr. Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., N.Y.C. 


REACH FOR 


SunbeamBread 


QUALITY GUARANTEED © LOCALLY BAKED © NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
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Entertaining a friend gives sy 
a child. You'll delight yoh) 
ae) give food names: rainbow vege 
i confetti custard (with raisins 

pea soup ( for that all 






Some ideas to help spark tiny meals for children 
who absorb their moods a 
along with the pleasures of dining... 


only a little planning turns the tric) 


By ANN 





Freeze ahead for fast lunches. nated by his sandwichifip 
More and more mothers are filling ied shapes. Serve him ac 
some of their freezing space with lunch- one side white and the) 
eon quickies for the children. These ex- _ wheat, cracked wheat, p 
tras can be frozen in small aluminum- rye. Sometimes you wil 
foil containers. Here are some real tod- move the crusts. A smal 
dler favorites: sandwich may be as gog 
Cold Sliced Meat—a roast sliced and But since it is the flim 
fGen counts, here are a few t 
: : collection: 
Creamed Chicken—or cooked boned ’ 
chicken ready to use in sandwiches. Grated Carrot and Rai | 
Small Meat Loaves or Hamburgers— Salmon or Tuna Salad 
all set to be baked or broiled. Cream Cheese and Dat 
Stews—just the thing to heat in a Cold Tongue, or other ¢ 
double boiler. No pot watching! Peanut Butter, Bacon a 
Hearty Homemade Soups—variety When a sandwich meal|} 
pays. is planned, it should be ace) 
Spaghetti Sauce and Meat Balls— one of the following: 
handy. Clear soup is an excelle 
niment. Consommeé sWé 
Luncheons built around the honey isa favorite withm 
sandwich are among the easiest to There is always the 0 
prepare, yet can be varied and well bal- —_ chicken broth, but tomato 
anced. The small luncher may be fasci- with it is a nourishing 4 
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Windows shine 
in half the tume 
with WINDEX SPRAY , / 


- 








Windex Spray makes windows shine like an apple 

for the teacher! Swish—spray it on! Whish—wipe it 
4 off! No matter how dirty your windows are, Windex 
Spray gets them sparkling clean in just a few sec- 
onds. Leaves no waxy film to attract dust! And no 
streaks! 


Comes in the so handy 6-oz. and the 20-oz. refill 
sizes. Both thrifty beyond words. Get either at any 
grocery, drug or hardware store. Windex outsells all 
other glass cleaners combined. 










The color & 
carnival is represt 

Hot egg and bacon Wi 
raw-vegetable sticks, fresh fs 
milk combine for eye and health appe 
without a favorite toy clown to make amé 














. try often creamed soups 
ej blem of what to do when 
asemporarily lost interest 


or ie dash of color and the 
‘titure offered in raw vege- 

strips, small wedges of 
unjlettuce or pieces of avo- 
1a! perfect finger food, as do 
r, mato and celery. 
she form is a must. Serve it 
ojortified with malted-milk 
nouzzed in a blender. Fla- 
1 ynilla, or just tint it with a 
g/ible coloring for the child 
ptied by color. 

| 

igeons for chilly days. 
al ill help you and the chil- 
1 | weather. These dishes, in 
to hose mentioned for the 
ivideen loved by children: 


d ard-Cooked Eggs on Toast 
st and Bacon 

g\1 a Roll 

/e\4ggs on Toast with Chopped 


1s, Chopped Frankfurter or 
Be” 







DI PIETRO 


Some have suggested seating children 
at a small table with eating utensils that 
are easily handled. 

Most little people like their food cut 
into small pieces to make eating easier. 

Children are attracted by a pretty 
garnish. Parsley and water cress also 
add a vitamin plus. 

Children who are sensitive to noise 
may show an increase in appetite when 
they eat in a very quiet place. 

“Don’t hurry a child while eating!” 
our mothers advise us. A sense of lei- 
sure is very important. 

One of our Journal mothers sug- 
gested a painted tray or a pretty colored 
glass to make the meal seem like an 
adventure. 

Here’s a lively departure that sounds 
like fun: have a Choice Night. Once in 
a while let the children choose what 


. they would like to have for supper and 


perhaps help by putting the food on 
their own plates and setting the table. 
This builds up the feeling of participa- 
tion and a further association of pleas- 
ure with eating. 


Weight-building drinks for the 


Try these specially good ways 


to use that very special 


Swanson Chicken 


Here’s the tastiest chicken ever, deliciously ‘‘dressed.”’ ene 


Chicken ’n Stuffing Bake 


1 can Campbell’s Cream of 
Mushroom Soup 


4% cup milk 
1 can Swanson Boned Chicken 
or Turkey ‘ 
2 tablespoons chopped pimiento 
% package (8-oz. size) stuffing mix, 
or 2 cups homemade stuffing 


Blend soup and milk in shallow 
baking pan; stir in chicken and 
pimiento. Fix stuffing mix as di- 


Bg 


BONED. 
GouG 


rected on package and sprinkle 
on chicken mixture. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) about 30 
min. or until lightly browned. 
Makes 4 hot and hearty servings, 
and that tender, juicy Swanson 
Boned Chicken (or Turkey) 
makes it well-nigh irresistible! 
It’s all specially-selected meat, no 
waste. Comes ready to eat as is, 
or to enjoy in mouth-watering 
main dishes like this one. Try it! 
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wv urger ona Roll 

E f Hash with Poached Eggs 
. Mix together boned 
on, beaten egg, mashed 
ed parsley and a little salt 
ake in the oven till puffy. 
icken, tuna, or any boned 
© easy to do, and very 


underweight. Beat in a blender or with 
a rotary beater and serve with a straw: 

Malted Milk: ’2 cup milk, 4 cup ice 
cream, 2 tablespoons heavy cream and 
2 tablespoons malted-milk powder. 

Eggnog: 2 cup milk, | egg, | tea- 
spoon vanilla extract, 2 teaspoons sugar 
and a dash of nutmeg. 







Little ‘‘crowns’’ that hold a royal feast! 












en served in individual 


to Meal. Scoop out a 
, Mix with junior meats 


d potato with butter and 
/meat? 


netic appetites. The 


Banana Shake: 2 cup milk, 4 cup 


mashed banana, and 4 tablespoons ice 
cream or a little heavy cream. 


Orange Juice Plus: 1 cup orange 


juice and | or 2 egg yolks. 


Finger food. 
@ Strips of American cheese. 
e A tiny box of raisins. 
@ Three or four pieces of dried fruit— 


figs, dates, apricots or prunes. 


® Strips of bread to be dipped in 


molasses—sticky, but fun if the child 
likes molasses. Wonderful with milk. 


EEE ee 


Chicken in Toast Cups 

Try Swanson Chicken a la King 
this easy—elegant way and savor 
its delicate flavor. To make the 
toast crowns: Cut crusts from 4 
thin slices of very soft white bread; 
brush with butter and press into 
muffin pans, buttered side down. 


Bake at 375° F.—until bread is 
golden-brown. Spoon in the pip- 
ing hot Swanson Chicken a la 
King. It’s a superb blend of ten- 
cer chicken, plump mushrooms 
and rich cream sauce, specially 
cooked and seasoned for you in 
the Swanson kitchens. 


_ Swanson 


C. A. SWANSON & SONS, A SUBSIDIARY OF CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 
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| The best cheese sandwiches have Kratt Deluxe Shces with 


rich cheddar > 


cheese flavi 
































It takes really fine cheddars to make handy pasteurized process cheese 
slices that taste as good as Kraft American, Kraft Pimento and Old 
English Brand. Kraft Master Cheese Makers are very choosey about 
the cheddars they select to blend together before the perfect, sandwich- 
size slices are made for you. 


In addition 
cheddar-typ 








That’s why you see the word ‘De Luxe” on Kraft packages. That’s and Kraft Brick 
why you’re smart to pick the packages marked Kraft De Luxe Slices— process chee 


the best-eating pasteurized process cheeses you can buy. 
































gy pay taxes on their salaries, 
er Soviet citizen. There are a 
nbers of the Evangelical Bap- 
h in tussia, and lesser numbers of 
ymisions, including a large splinter 
m © Russian Orthodox Church 
Believers.” Membership of 
Party in Russia is usually 
und six million. No member 


the ¢ 


ful as we left that little town 
That had impressed me most? 
ealid it was the Russian women. 
isitd Russia seems a nation of 
*helclean the streets—yes. They 
ortd, and garbage collectors; they 
snghers and scientists. It is the 
ho!| the churches and support 
« h survives primarily because 
sison keeping Christianity alive 
ma@Clearly, they will defend it to 
adiany have done so. But neither 
saders mouth any complaints 


@ 
orical memory, have believers 
1721, Peter the Great seized 


ed years the church was the 
of ussia’s rulers, always dictato- 
slsordid and degraded beyond 


ardly an asset to the place. 
it was nip and tuck as to 
‘tise hats and I were going to be 
ntibur cramped quarters. 

ya) when I was hat-checking. He 
seal problems of his own, and, 
it, ’d say we got together on 
il-commiseration basis. David 
kind and respectful and, 


as attracted to him, we saw 
, and in six months we were 


1 the impossible task of carry- 
> threshold of our new home, 


your neighbors. 


es and look attractive, but the 
ind pride a woman should feel 
er husband and family—even 
Though David never seriously 
t being so fat, his friendly kid- 
way I looked made me realize 
he credit to him I could be if 


bout mother, and of how un- 
véld have been to see the hopeless 
lenyself go. I thought about the 
1) love to do—swim and roller- 
iae—and of all the fun, the little 
yin life I was missing. I can’t 
> :hthearted, lovely feeling 1 had 
id, without question, that I was 
l¢my way back to the kind of 
Ibuld be. 

L diet in October, 1953. In a 
Tluced from 250 pounds to 135, 
© 15 pounds. I also had reduced 
from a 50 to a trim size 12. 
)|.d known me as a fatty didn’t 
n 

ihe midst of my diet when I 
Dat 75 pounds, I called on some 
Diid’s whom I hadn’t seen since 


opick QOQOOCODO° CO AC 


ss_the Borrow trouble for yourself, if that's 
hy two your nature, but don’t lend it to 


p should From: REWARDS AND FAIRIES, by 

1S pri- Rudyard Kipling. Copyright1910 by 
Rudyard Kipling, reprinted by per- 
F mission of Mrs. George Bambridge 
> diet. and Doubleday and Company, Inc. 


WOMEN VERSUS THE KREMLIN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 


imagination. The church and its true believers 
had no freedom then. In 1917, the Bolshevists 
stamped out the corrupt aristocracy and tried 
to kill the church. But the faith survived. 
Although at its lowest ebb in 1941, by 1943, 
after fighting priests and their followers had 
helped to win the Battle of Leningrad, the 


‘church began to regain strength. Once again 


the churches were permitted to organize and 
to open theological seminaries. The heroic 
Metropolitan of Leningrad, Alexei, was named 
Patriarch of all Russia. Under his guidance, 
the church has achieved its present status and 
growth. 


The struggle against religious beliefs should 
now be regarded as an ideological struggle 
of the scientific, materialistic world outlook 
against an antiscientific, religious world out- 
look. —KHRUSHCHEV 


In Moscow I asked Metropolitan Nicolai 
if he thought science and religion could be 
reconciled in Russia. Would the church sur- 
vive under this new approach of the soviet 
rulers? 

This is his reply: 

“There are two ways to know God: one is 
through study of the Scriptures; the other is 
through the study of man and nature. There 
is no conflict. Both are necessary. So long as 
there is a globe there will be a Christian 
church.” 


“| WAS A TWO-TON ANNIE’’ 
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we were first married. ‘Yes?’ the woman 
asked, when she answered the door. ‘Hi, 
Lorraine,’ I replied cheerfully, ‘it’s wonderful 
to see you again.’ Lorraine’s face was blank. 
‘Tm afraid I don’t remember meeting you,’ she 
said, watching me warily. ‘I’m Anne, David’s 
wife.’ She didn’t believe me. I mean she really 
didn’t believe me. I had to go home and get 
David to come back and identify me. In fact, 
David’s sister didn’t recognize me. 

“It took me about two months to become 
accustomed to eating normally again. It isn’t 
easy to switch from plates piled high with 
rich, fried foods to diet fare which seems, by 
comparison, barely enough to keep a bird 
alive. But there was never a moment when I 
was tempted to give in. 
I had my goal in sight 
and I wasn’t going to 
lose it for the world. 

“T exercised for 30 
to 45 minutes every 
night during my diet, 
because I was deter- 
mined not to gain a 
slim figure at the ex- 
pense of ending up 
with flabby arms and 
thighs. After the exer- 
cises, I’d relax in a soothing tub of hot, 
sudsy water. This routine enabled me to 
sleep through the night like a baby. I felt so 
much better and had so much more energy 
as a result of the exercises, I still do them. At 
250 pounds, the simple task of walking up- 
stairs was a huffing-puffing ordeal that would 
leave me panting and exhausted at the top 
landing. Nowadays, I can zip around with 
ease and speed. 

“David is so proud. His work is installing 
wall-to-wall carpeting. Whenever a job takes 
him into the home of a fat housewife, he pulls 
out his wallet and shows her my ‘before’ and 
‘after’ snapshots. ‘Now, if my wife, Anne, 
can do it, you can too,’ he assures his chubby 
employer. The housewife is fascinated, so to- 
gether she and David sit down and hash out 
the whole story of my diet life. And all the 
time the carpet is still rolled up in the corner, 
forgotten. David’s enthusiasm about my diet 
slows up work a bit, but I'll bet there are any 
number of ex-fatties out on Long Island who 
credit their slim figures to the chat they once 
had with the wall-to-wall-carpet man. Well, 
I go along with David—if I can do it, you 
can too!” END 
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ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU MOVE LONG-DISTANCE 


Everything you have is precious to Mayflower when we have the 
privilege of moving you long-distance. Whatever your treasured pieces 
may be... a beautiful, dome clock like this one... an antique desk 
... any piece, no matter how fragile ... you can rely on the same pains- 
taking attention to a// your possessions. That’s because Mayflower 
knows and provides what’s needed to do the job best, customizes the 
service to your particular needs. Wherever you’re moving, you will 
appreciate the ease and peace of mind of America’s Finest long-distance 
moving service. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC.- INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower Service is available through selected warehouse agents throughout the United 
States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under Moving in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. In your community he is a reputable source of stor- 
age, local moving and packing services for your household goods. Call him next time! 
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LADIES 


Your best buy 
in blankets 


Blankets look so much alike these days. 
a yardstick of quality is needed. For when 
you buy a blanket, you’re making a very 
important investment. It is wrapped up 
with the comfort of 14 of your life. 
Naturally, you want the very best in com- 
fort, beauty and long wear, so here are 
some pointers to keep in mind when you 


are shopping for blankets. 





Your best guide—the test of time 


One of the surest ways to get the finest 
blanket made is to choose the fiber that has 
been tested by time. And this means wool. For 
over 5,000 years, wool has proved to be Nature’s 
most perfect protection against unfriendly 
temperatures. From the very dawn of history, 
man has depended upon wool for the most 
healthy and most comfortable type of covering. 


Mit SAUs ™ 
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ST SIM 
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Take a tip from kings and queens 


Through the ages, the world’s most famous 
royalty have prized the magnificence of wool. 
Did you know that even in Queen Isabella’s 
day, when nobles visited a foreign court, they 
bore gifts of wool—Nature’s golden fleece! 





Enjoy the utmost in luxury 


You'll find modern wool blankets are heavenly 
soft...and their beautiful, jewel-bright colors 
are unequalled. Magic “dye-attractors” lock 
the dye deep down in the very core of the fiber. 
That’s why pure wool blankets can be cleaned 


again and again . . . colors remain sparkling! 


(65) 
er 
eam 






You can have warmth without weight 


A blanket that lets you move and turn freely 
is so essential to restful sleep. And that is 
what you get with the lightweight protection 
of wool. Wool fibers have a natural crimp 
—unduplicated by man—which creates mil- 
lions of tiny insulating pockets that shut out 
night-time drafts. You'll sleep in featherweight 
warmth—and without static, too! 


np 


Wiig 





For a lifetime of wear 
If you think about the future, you'll sant 
blankets with the stamina of wool. Even with 


youngsters’ rough play, your wool blank 
won't get a worn, threadbare look. For 
has unique resilience that prevents matti, 
And wool blankets don’t shed their nap 
way others often do. 





Washing is no problem 


Wool blankets are so easy to wash, either | 
hand or right in your washing machine. J 
follow the simple directions for tempera’ 
of water, soaking and washing time and dryi 
It’s really remarkable how wool—the mc 
prized of blankets—needs no pampering! 





Think of your safety— 

and your family’s too 
It’s so reassuring to know that a wool blank 
is nonfammable . . . won’t catch on fir 
That’s one reason why America’s airlines an 
the U. S. Army buy blankets of fine wool. 


No other fiber 
combines so many advantages 
That’s why wool is the yardstick of quali 
in blankets. For the best in luxury, comfo: 
and long wear—nothing measures up to W00 





This important. message is presented by 

nine leading blanket manufacturers—Faribo 
Keriwood + Lebanon + Mariposa + North Star 
Orr + Pendleton + St. Mary’s + Springfel 
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als 305 Breakfast (same every day) . . 210 #33 | 
Dinner Before bedtime 
‘ ; Lunch 
_ /EDNESDAY Broiled chicken (14 small broiler) . 200 3 Buttermilk: (8.02Z.)-pema eye ie es 04st 
Peas and carrots. 45 Broiled mushrooms on toast 60 ; 
(sar) every day). - 210 Boiled onions (3) _ 99 Stewed tomatoes (14 cup). 25 Ce ee ee ee ery Oo O oeND 
Raspberry gelatin. . . . . 109 Buttermilk (8 02.) . eft athe 85 
Coffee, black, with sugar substitute 0 Coffee, black, with sugar substitute 0 
Sobpimgeh. . . =... . 105 A350 la 170 
st, Intly buttered. . . . . 85 Before bedtime Panes 
Sime. 85 Biron Sto). 85 Chopped steak patties (2). . 300 
oad). oe Cauliflower . 25 | 
—275 Total calories for day—1035 Steamed carrots . saearae ats 30 NOW AUTUMN 
Mixed green salad, dietetic dressing 
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ner you let bread 0 more 


2 eggs, slightly beaten 
l tsp. salt 





Y2 cup milk, beer or ale 
2 tbsp. butter or margarine 





V2 tsp. cinnamon 

11/2 tbsp. granulated sugar 
V2 cup chopped pecans 

2 eggs, beaten 





2/3 cup orange juice* 
2 tsp. grated orange rind 
10 slices enriched bread 


Mix together cinnamon, granulated sugar and pecans. 
Combine beaten eggs, confectioners’ sugar and orange juice 
and rind in a shallow bowl. Dip each bread slice in egg and 
orange mixture, turning them to coat both sides. Place in a 
preheated waffle baker. Sprinkle a little sugar-nut mixture 
over each slice of bread. Close waffle baker and brown. Serve 
hot with honey, marmalade or maple syrup. Yield: 5 servings 
—2 slices toast per serving. *Fresh, canned, concentrated 


canned, or frozen orange juice can be used. 





3 tbsp. confectioners’ sugar 








Do you know why 
Olin Cellophane makes 
a special cellophane 
for bread? 


The special Olin Cellophane made for bread 
helps your baker bring you bread at its oven 
best. This special Olin Cellophane keeps your 
bread good and fresh. After you’ve used a 
few of the firmly held slices, a twist of the 
strong, flexible Olin Cellophane closes the 
loaf tightly and quickly. And remember—you 
always see exactly the bread you buy if it’s 
wrapped in Olin Cellophane. 


@ You see exactly what loaf you want— 
how fresh it is, how it is baked 


@ A twist closes the loaf for 
better storage 











6 slices enriched bread VY cup milk 





dash of Cayenne j 
| Ya tsp. dry aeened : eaidcnnnelialicd 2 thsp. melted) butter ok I ap .<scs quality 
1 tsp. Worcestershire margarine 4 cup grated sharp process 
| / ; 6 eggs, beaten cheese ] products 
“er slightly beaten eggs, seasonings and milk, beer : a 
t butter or margarine in top of double boiler or Remove crusts from bread. Brush both sides of each bread deserve 
ypat. Add cheese, stir until cheese melts. Slowly add slice with butter. Gently press each slice into a large custard , 
xture and continue stirring until rarebit thickens cup. Combine beaten eggs, milk, salt and cheese. Pour % cup ® to be seen 


egg mixture into each bread cup. Place custard cups in a 
shallow rimmed pan and bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) for 
thirty minutes. Serve with sausage. Yield: 6 Toasted Egg Cups. 


ptve at once on freshly made toast. If a thinner 
‘desired, add more milk, beer or ale just prior to 
‘irom heat. Yield: 4 servings. 





— 
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THE CHIPPENDALE CHEST 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 


He looks, Candy thought, much more like an 
apricot whip than a celery stalk. The old pet! 

“Good morning, sir,” said the tall gentle- 
man in a resonant voice. ‘‘May I introduce 
myself? Iam Archibald Paraday.” 

Bill bowed in a courtly manner over the 
handle of the lawn mower. “I’m William 
Stewart, sir. Won’t you come in?” 

Mr. Archie Paraday bowed again, some- 
what less deeply. ‘“‘Thank you, sir, but I have 
come to call for your charming wife,” he 


told Bill. ““We are going to the shop of Mrs. 
Carver Bliss.” 

Bill gave a very, very small bow. “Oh, yes. 
Mrs. Bliss is—er—the connoisseuse of an- 
tiques?” 

““And my second cousin. I always long,” 
said Mr. Archie Paraday, with sudden pas- 
sion, “to play five-finger exercises on her 
front teeth.” 

‘Ah well, sir,’ Bill remarked 
“blood is thicker than water.” 


heartily, 
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pleater 
hook 
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hook! Used with BESTPLEAT pleater tape your fabric is transformed 
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of BESTPLEAT after stitching it to the top of your fabric. Snap the 
exclusive NIP-TITE hinge —and immediately you have crisp profes- 
Stu Bat i ae without sewing or al 


Conso Twins 8 so little. Get them—and be fee seaat 


Be-sure you get BESTPLEAT Pleater tape and 
NIP-TITE hooks. In drapery departments everywhere. 
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professional decorating tips, illustrations and clear 
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‘“And many people faint at the sight of it,” 
said Mr. Archie tersely. ““However, with my 
Cousin Violet, it is business that’s thicker 
than blood.” 

Bill ran a hand uneasily through his fore- 
lock. “I ought to tell you, Mr. Paraday, that 
my wife and I can’t really afford ——” 

Mr. Archie held up a long, pale hand. 
“Have no fears, Mr. Stewart. For years my 
Cousin Violet’s shop has been referred to in 
Queenstown as The Rookery. Your wife and 
I are going merely to observe, compare, criti- 
cize and—I hope—irritate.”’ 

Bill grinned suddenly. “It’s very good of 
you, sir. Candy appreciates your interest and 
advice.” 

“And I, sir,” said Mr. Archie gallantly, 
“appreciate your wife.” 

Candy stole away from the window and 
flew downstairs. 

On the way up Princes Street, she told Mr. 
Archie about the check. “I know,” she said 
apologetically, “that fifty dollars isn’t very 
much, but I thought that just as a begin- 
ning ——”’ 

“IT will tell you a secret which must go no 
further,’ shouted Mr. Archie. “Miss Isabella 
Random, my first cousin once removed, is 
about to sell her house, and most of its 
contents.” 

“Miss Isabella is moving from Indigo 
Gate?” cried Candy. 

“She feels that she ane 
is getting too oldto 
live alone. Nor can 
she afford it.” 

“Why, Bill and I 
are going to tea with 
Miss Isabella this aft- 
ernoon a 

“So am I. And it 
is possible that in 
Cousin Isabella’s 
house you might find 
just the thing you are 


mas shopping! 





looking for. How- f ae 1 pai 
ever’’—he paused, CADOE C2 en eee Gradul 
glancing conspira- planning. 

pores You'll find a convenient order din ha 


black-and-gold sign 
ahead which read: 
Mrs. Carver Bliss. 
Antiques and Decora- 
tions— 
word! Say nothing of 
this to Violet Bliss!” 


prices. 


Mr. Archie opened L 2 Se 


theshop door. Candy 
stepped over the threshold—and_ stopped, 
dazzled. 

So, she thought, must Ali Baba have felt 
when he found himself in the cave of the forty 
thieves. For here, in one place, was gathered 
everything she had ever dreamed of: the silky 
surfaces of polished wood, the icy glitter of 
glass and crystal, the velvety shine of silver. 
She gazed slowly around; she yearned to own 
it all. 


Then she saw Mrs. Carver Bliss wending 
her way to meet them through a field of 
mahogany. Except for her smile, which was 
glittering and rectangular, Mrs. Bliss was, in 
general, beige: her eyes were khaki, her hair 
the color of fresh dust. She was upholstered 
in a tan fabric and her small lifeless-looking 
hat gave the impression of being nailed to 
her skull. As Mr. Archie introduced them, 
Candy reflected swiftly that to imagine Mrs. 
Bliss unclothed—or even deprived of her 
hat—was difficult, if not impossible. Probably 
she slept standing up, in a corner. 

Mrs. Bliss seized Candy’s hand and _be- 
stowed upon her the smile of a sensitive 
crocodile. ““You’re the charming young woman 
who moved into Indigo Gate last year, aren’t 
you? I’ve been longing to meet you! I’ve 
heard such nice : 

“Mrs. Stewart is not buying anything today, 
dear,’ said Mr. Archie in pear-shaped tones. 

Mrs. Bliss’ eyes flickered, her smile broad- 
ened and she dropped Candy’s fingers. ‘Just 
look at everything,” she said; and to Mr. 
Archie: ‘“‘Have you seen all the f family yet?” 

“If you mean,” said Mr. Archie, “have I 
seen Cousin Isabella—yes.”” He gazed at a 
walnut highboy. ““What an excellent copy, 
dear! Have you your own carpenter?” 





IN A NUTSHELL... 


. here’s a quick, easy and eco- 
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Mrs. Bliss laughed on 4 
rising scale. “Archie darling\\yy, 
your eye? That is a Savery,” i * 

“Dear me, I never knew 
scendants,”” observed Mr. 
“Candace, I draw your atte; 
of British green-glass vase! 
wouldn’t you say? You wi 
them is chipped. Mrs. Stew; 
Archie, “is very—er—wel] 
antiques.” 

“Oh, but I ——” Candy 6 

“Confidentially, Violet,” M 
through his aristocratic nose! 
has a little money from her | 
thinks that—simply as an j 


M.;. Bliss began to shin 
a macadam road in a heat y 
show you something really 
this way. I just got this ——* 

“This” was a magnificen 
chandelier, three feet high ani 
tal icicles; Candy tried to yis 
little sitting room at Indigo G 
She was equally unable to im i} 
if he were ever to see it hanging 
were to walk into it in the da 


A great many people stood } 


Miss Isabella Random’s ti | 


i 


off 
tea. 

hers 
vague 
to gro 
fore hi 
of be 1 
a cov 


gloves 
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/ 
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cious}, 
fertiliz 


roomn 
Bill wa 
her alt 

“Dic 
Luella | 
leave € | 
ning?”) 

Canc 
ily. “T 
Miss Isabella! I didn’t mean to s 
she told her. 

Miss Isabella’s smile was swe} 
you to stay, Candace, dear. Wil} 
he cares to. You see, I am gi} 
Violet Bliss and dear Cousin 
Richmond upstairs to look at th 
going to sell. I thought perhaps 
see . . . Cousin Archie says yol 
ested.” 

“Oh, I’d simply love it!” 
Bill, who thanked Miss Rande 
he’d better go along, since his se 
daughter was at the moment F 
No. 1. 

Mr. Archie Paraday came b@ 
wells in the hall, followed clost 
Carver Bliss. Miss Isabella looké 
to the other. “I do need your ae 
and dear Archie. Such experts. - 
be better to sell everything all 
auction, perhaps? Or possibly 
would like to put the things in 
don’t really know. You must tell 
have seen them.” Behind Mis 
back, Mrs. Bliss and Mr. Archit 
suave, murderous glances. Miss 
the way upstairs. 

They had reached the landing ¥ 
pened. 

There, ahead of them, in the: 
hall, stood a small, beautiful ¢ 
chest, its inlaid mahogany shining 
woodland pool, its brass re 
voluntarily—and_ audibly 
her breath. 

Mrs. Bliss, who was ahead, tur 

“See something you like, darlin 
quired toothily. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE] 
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~~, Wouldn’t it be nice to sit down to a luscious spa- 

) ghetti dinner at this colorful cafe in Verona? Yes— 

= ~—_and the next best thing would be to enjoy the same 
— wonderful kind of food in your own home! 


And you can—this very evening. For Chef Boy-Ar-Dee cap- 
tures all the magical Italian flavor you could wish in his old- 
world recipe for Spaghetti and Meat Balls. 


It calls for fine-strand spaghetti cooked just until it’s tender 
... lots of rich, savory tomato sauce, slow-simmered, pleas- 
antly zippy with fine Italian spices . . . and plump pure beef 
meat balls perfectly browned to seal in all the tasty juices. 


Wait till you taste it! Luckily, it’s only a moment’s wait. 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti and Meat Balls comes ready to 
heat and eat. In cans of 2 or 5 servings each. 


Luckily, too, this savory treat costs just 13¢ per serving. 


Eating Italian-style tonight? 
real Italian-style 
CHEF BOY-AR-DEE°* 
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wa wed hard. A profound instinct 
er ainst mentioning the chest— 
rc) spoke from behind her. _ 
ste + collects Coalport. You like 
owCandace, my dear?” 
firy ime Candy noticed, on top of 
4 vite china bowl, its pink luster 
led) t still gay. “Oh, yes—I love 
ortiowl,”’ she managed. How on 
= ¥1 to know it was Coalport 
+ Vigwood or Lowestoft—or just 
en|.ore? 
r, /s. Bliss had turned away, her 
ne./hey climbed the last few steps. 
sinjon this floor will be sold— 
eltents of my bedroom,” said 
lla 
*hi/endale chest was for sale. 
y tly marched from room to room. 
it |ter bed!’ caroled Mrs. Bliss. 
, \nk—er—a delightful woman 
nedrut who is looking for that 
hie niled benignly. 
an| vashstands,”’ sang Mrs. Bliss. 
gc prices for them!” 
hie niled. 
cirse a serpentine-front bureau 

. Bliss murmured. 


. eared his throat gently. “A 
li piece,” he observed kindly. 
hiss, not bad.” 

: |-athed hard through her nose. 
i glimpse of the little chest in 
n| felt tension mounting within 
sice between 
J her living 
old see it, its 
e,|, deep glow 
njon to the 
. (Oh, the lit- 
‘elit is rather 
sit? It came 
id)Jueenstown 






tood again 
hj). Miss Isa- 
dick a soft 
flair. “Now, 
ty would be 


res 


em, dear Violet, dear Cousin 
ujon? Or in the shop?” 
sid Mr. Archie spoke simul- 


said Mr. Archie. 

iq” said Mrs. Bliss, and added, 
mint, naturally.” 

is}moment’s pause. Then Miss 
kdmistily around her at no one. 
‘tymured. “Well, perhaps you're, 





atWening, Candy said to Bill, 
| V5 just like going to buy a dog. 
—h1 go to a kennels, and of all 
tile, there’s always just one. The 
yknow belongs to you. It’s a— 
erfal affinity.”’ 

edit her. “You really love that 
Yl, sweet?” 

2cled solemnly, “Bill, it’s mine. 
yrs ago, somebody thought of 
un it and made it and polished 


¥ )ssed Bill’s face. “I think you 
al), Candy, if it’s a good one, it 
outhan ——”’ 

(0 mine!” said Candy; and was 
th¥erocity in her own voice. 

: | y, “I’ve never seen you quite 
of” 

‘w anything about antiques 
i, if Miss Isabella takes Mrs. 
byerything will go into that 
10, and I'll never be able to 


) | bella, it soon appeared, had 
1) Mr. Archie, and for a very 
30) Dear Cousin Archie from 
Ww not only knowledgeable—he 
1D naturally, one always took the 
in, especially if he was close 
ntits of No. 9 Indigo Gate would 
(at auction on the morning of 


‘en o’clock. A sandwich lunch 
re ded. 


High birth is a thing which 
I never knew anyone to 
disparage except those 
who had it not; and I never 
knew anyone to make a 
boast of it who had any- 
thing else to be proud of. 


“Don’t worry, darling,’’ Candy called back 
reassuringly, ““I won’t lose my head.” 

Mr. Archie bowed to Bill in the doorway, 
and they set off. 

Mr. Arthur Belcome, auctioneer, pursued 
his profession in a large shabby building just 
off Princes Street. A red flag snapped in the 
sunshine over the doorway, proclaiming in 
white letters “Auction Today.’’ Candy went 
through the doorway with curiosity, anticipa- 
tion and a mounting excitement. 

She found herself in a gaunt, brick-walled 
room. Rows of folding chairs faced a plat- 
form; back of the platform, against the farther 
wall, the orderly rows of Miss Isabella Ran- 
dom’s furniture looked as pathetically undig- 
nified as a grand piano in a garage. 

Mr. Archie, bowing to acquaintances with 
a churchly restraint, chose two chairs on the 
right-hand aisle. They had not long to wait. 
At a few minutes past ten, a stumpy man with 
a very large nose trotted out and mounted the 
platform. Beaming down upon his audience 
through enormous horn-rimmed spectacles, 
he announced in a rasping, authoritative 
voice: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, good morning! 
We are about to dispose of the contents of 
one of the oldest and most distinguished ie 

Mr. Archie bent toward her. ““My Cousin 
Violet hasn’t arrived yet—she’s an old hand 
at this. Knows what she wants and usually 
gets it.” 

Candy thought, with a little jump, The 
Chippendale chest! If Mrs. Bliss wants that 
chest And suddenly the check for fifty 
dollars, which had seemed such a fortune, 
dwindled to the contents of 
a child’s penny bank. 

“Our first item,’’ said Mr. 
Belcome, “is a very rare 
gilded convex mirror. Note 
the exquisite molded laurel 
edge, surmounted by carved 
dolphins. Now what am I 
bid, ladies and gentlemen, 
for this very fine genuine 
antique 

“Ten dollars,’ said a 
masculine voice at the rear. 

Mr. Belcome’s bony face 
took on a resemblance to 
Queen Victoria when not amused. ‘‘Ten dol- 
lars I have,”’ he said in a tone of chilly in- 
dulgence. “Ten dollars for this handsome con- 
vex—twenty I have—twenty-five. Twenty-five 
dollars for a genuine antique mirror. Must 
have cost at least twelve hundred dollars when 
it was made. Twenty-five—thirty. Thirty dol- 
lars se 

Candy was transfixed. The brick walls 
faded; there was nothing in the world but 
that hypnotic voice, the rows of heads, the 
article on Mr. Belcome’s platform. The mirror 
was knocked down for $75. Newcomers came 
in quietly and found seats. Two men in work 
clothes moved pieces of furniture. And Mr. 
Belcome’s voice went on. 











WARBURTON 





Six Meissen fruit plates went for only $4 
apiece. A small rosewood chair was sold for 
$12. Mr. Archie’s pink Gothic eyebrows were 
beetling ominously; but Candy’s heart ham- 
mered in excitement. At these prices there was 
hope for the Chippendale chest. There was 
more than hope. 

A rustle spread along the rows, like wind 
across a field of wheat; Candy glimpsed a 
small putty-colored hat, a brownish tweed 
shoulder and a row of teeth. Mrs. Carver 
Bliss had arrived. 

The atmosphere in the big room had under- 
gone a subtle change. 

This, Candy thought, is the way people must 
look around a Monte Carlo gambling table: 
not, as one always imagined, haggard and 
feverishly tense; but alert, concentrated—and 
quite inscrutable. 

“And here we have a very, very fine tester 
bed. Lift up the headboard, George, so they 
can see... . What am I offered for this? 
Twenty-five dollars! Twenty-five me 

Mrs. Bliss got the tester bed for $90. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’ Mr. Belcome said 
sternly, “kind words butter no coronets. This 
auction is turning into a bargain sale! The 
next item is a small Coalport bowl. What 
am | ——” 





In a flash, Candy thought, Jf Mrs. Bliss 
thinks I really want the bowl, I may put her 
off the scent of the Chippendale chest. 

“Fifty cents I am offered,’ said Mr. Bel- 
come. “Fifty cents I have for this 

“A dollar,” said a high, clear voice. To her 
astonishment, Candy realized that it was her 
own. 

“One dollar—one dollar—do I hear one 
and a half? A beautiful little bowl, genuine 
Coalport china, Going—going—sold to the 
lady at my left,’’ said Mr. Belcome. “A Coal- 
port bowl for a dollar! Ladies and gentlemen, 
I am appalled. I bow my head in shame... . 
The next item—lift it up, George.” 
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““An excellent move, that,’’ said Mr. Archie, 
looking straight ahead and speaking from the 
corner of his mouth. 

Candy found that her pulse had slowed to 
steadier beat. In the next half hour, Mr. 
Archie acquired the serpentine-front bureau; 
Mrs. Bliss bought a Chippendale side chair 
for $62, and the man at the back of the room 
paid a good deal more for its mate. Mr. 
Archie nodded. “‘First one of a pair is often 
a bargain. Trust Violet.”” The room grew 
smoky. The workmen were pushing a highboy 
into position beside the platform; and behind 
it stood the Chippendale chest. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 
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atye dollars,” said the austere lady. 
e—thirty I have!” said Mr. 
irty-five I have 2 

istled the austere lady. 

y-five I have,” said Mr. Bel- 





¢ e of incredulous dismay, Candy 
ss lift her hand. Mr. Belcome 
stantly. “Fifty dollars for this 


‘ing, she was in the grip of a 
as ruth- 
soning as 
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dollars,’ 


caress. 
at dusk 
of silk. 


and leave. 


And go. 


‘e,” snapped Mrs. Bliss. : 


“squeaked a voice in the front 


hidred dollars,” said Candy, and 
t) sides of her chair. I’ve got to 
u stop! Oh, let me have it—don’t 
ss! Be quiet, everybody! It's my 


S}liss’ hand rose silently. 

ed and five dollars,” said Mr. 
dially. “A hundred and five dol- 
| for this exquisite piece of furni- 
ujred and five dollars I have. Do I 
ted and ten? Do I hear ——” 
ied and ten,” said Candy through 


nied and ten,” said Mr. Belcome. 
tfful chest is going for a hundred 
lars. Ladies and gentlemen, your 
‘his chest is going for a 





And I told Bill not to worry! Oh, 
—TI can’t buy it. Desperately she 
lead and looked at Mr. Archie. 


| said Mr. Belcome. 





THE WIND SHOWED ME 


By SUSAN MOK 


The wind showed me how to love, 


It showed me how to give a dawn 
It showed me how to come gently 
And leave at morning in a shroud 
The wind showed me how to love 
The wind showed me how to give 


ath 
a wingéd embrace. 


The wind showed me how to kiss 
the starlight from your face 


Oh, what happened to me? What shall I do, 
what shall I do? 

“Going,” said Mr. Belcome. 

Oh, I wanted it so much, Candy thought 
wildly, but not this much, not so that Bill will 
have to We can’t 

“A hundred and fifteen.’ Mrs. Bliss’ voice 
grated through the room. 

Tears sprang into Candy’s eyes: of blessed 
relief—or bitter disappointment? 

“A hundred and fifteen dollars. Do I hear 
a hundred and twenty? A hundred and fifteen 
dollars. A hundred and fifteen—going,” said 
Mr. Belcome—*‘going ——”’ 








ivi. Archie Paraday leaned back and fixed 
Mr. Belcome with a fiery blue eye. He spoke 
slowly, loudly and in a tone of forbidding 
finality. ““A hundred and twenty-five dollars,” 
said Mr. Archie. 

“A hundred and twenty-five. This chest is 
going for a hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
Going—going—gone!”’ and the wooden ham- 
mer came down on the table with a crash. 
“Sold to Mr. Archibald Paraday for a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. Bring up the 
next item, George.” . 

All at once the audience seemed to undergo 
a metamorphosis. From that moment on, not 
even Mr. Belcome could have called Miss 
Isabella’s auction a bargain sale. Prices soared; 
voices cracked. It was 
more than evident that 
Miss Isabella had taken 
the right advice. 

When Candy slipped 
away, half an hour later, 
Mr. Archie seemed 
scarcely to notice her de- 
parture; he was engaged 
ina death struggle with 
Mrs. Bliss and the wat- 
tled lady over a painting 
of Queenstown done in 
1740. 

Candy walked home 
in a state of unhappy 
confusion. That Mr. 
Archie, who had been 
her guide, philosopher 
and friend, should have 
snatched the Chippen- 
dale chest from Mrs. 
Bliss at the very last mo- 
ment was understand- 
able; but that he had 
spoken no word of ex- 
planationorevenofsym- 
pathy to Candy herself 
was inexplicably wound- 
ing. She was, however, more shocked and cha- 
grined by her own behavior than by anything 
Mr. Archie had done or conceivably could do. 

In the afternoon she took the children to 
the park. There, in the sunshine, she tried 
wearily to marshal her thoughts into some 
sort of coherence; but her mind seemed 
capable only of whirling in an endless, miser- 
able merry-go-round, to one monotonous 
tune: Suppose you had got the chest for a 


~ hundred and ten dollars? How on earth would 


you have paid for it ? And what made you do it ? 

As she came into the house at dusk, Bill 
was standing in the front hall; all at once the 
sight of his smiling black eyes, his wide 
familiar shoulders undid her completely. She 
flung herself upon him. 

“Bill, oh, Bill, I did a terrible thing—a per- 
fectly awful thing. A—a disgusting thing!” 

Bill held her close. ““You bit Mrs. Carver 
Bliss,”’ he suggested. 

“T wanted that chest so much that i just 
forgot everything. I bid and I bid—Bill, I bid 
a hundred and ten dollars! And if it hadn’t 
been for Mr. Archie 

“But you didn’t get it,’’ Bill said. 

“No—oh, no, but I almost did. I might 
have—and what would we have done?’ She 
lifted her head and met his eyes bravely. 
“Darling, I never suspected it before, but ’'m 
greedy. I’m acquisitive. I’m just as bad as 
Mrs. Bliss—I’m worse, because she can afford 
to be greedy and we can’t.” 

Bill smiled down at her. ““Now you stop 
beating yourself to a pulp, will you? It’s all 
right. I’m sorry you didn’t have a good time.” 

“Oh, I did have a good time! I simply loved 
it—until I lost the chest. I was so upset then 









that I didn’t even spend mother’s check. I 
just came home.” 

“And you don’t want the chest any more?”’ 

Candy drew a deep, difficult breath. “Oh, 
Bill, that’s the hardest part—I do still want 
it. It was such a lovely thing and I could just 
see it in our living room, right there ——” 

Bill put his hands on her shoulders and 
pushed her gently to the living-room door. 
< between the windows,” he said. 

Between the windows stood the Chippen- 
dale chest. 

“Mr. Archie told me last week he knew you 
didn’t have enough,”’ Bill said. “I had that 
Christmas bonus we never touched, so I gave 





NOW AVAILABLE IN SILF SKIN’S SUPER CONTROL 
Anextra-firm knit that combines amazing support and spring- 
back with luxurious comfort! Enjoy the boneless, seamless 
magie of Silf Skin in this Super Control fabric. $5.95 
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t Seamless, full-fashioned 


girdles and panty girdles. 





AT ALL FINE STORES, FOR NEAREST ONE, WRITE DEPT. LHJ-10, SILF SKIN, INC 


Not a seam to cut you anywhere, anytime, in anything 
you do! Why suffer in an ordinary panty girdle made 
with bulky seams that chafe and cut in the erotch area? 
Wear divinely comfortable, seamless Silf Skin! Moulds 
you, never strangleholds you! Full-fashioned; pre-shrunk! 
Nylon elastic, $5.95. Silk elastic, $10.95. As shown, $F 
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him that to add to your money and told him 
to go ahead and get the chest if he could. I 
wanted to give you a birthday present, too, 
sweet—and I wanted it to be a surprise. I 
guess I was sort of silly.” 

Candy, stroking the satiny wood, looked up 
at him with shining eyes. “‘Maybe we all got 
a surprise.”’ 

Bill grinned. “‘I’d have got a bigger one if 
you’d gone ahead and spent your fifty dol- 
lars on something else—after Mr. Archie had 
bought the chest!’ 

Candy stared at him. ‘“‘Darling, after this, 
we'd better go to auctions together.” 


“Let’s,”’ said Bill. END 
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Sheer 
alvet 
Film 


Just a touch of Sheer Velvet Film will 
cover blemishes with loving care... 
give your skin a perfectly lovely all- 
day glow. This sheer liquid foundation 7 
feels as light and fine as mist...never 
changes color no matter what the @ 

hour. And its special ingredients will 9) 
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help smooth and soften your skin... 
make you even prettier the next day 7 
youwearit! In 5velvety shades, $1.25. 7 
Sheer Velvet Compact in 5 shades, $1.25. 


You can also get Dorothy Gray products in Canada. 
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eee one of; buying om 


... How to Dress Well 
Om Practically Nothing! 


Barbara’s big decision for her fall and winter wardrobe: _ time wear. After carefully shopping the stores, she has found 






coat. It must be a good investment fashion-wise and$-wise— several possibilities, each one. classic and simple in detail. 
e knows she will wear it for several years to come. Barbara’s — From these, her final choice: a clear red cashmere and wool. 


cision results from knowing it must go over everything and _ The line and color she finds especially becoming to her, and it 





‘must be as pretty for evening as it is for more casual day- will be a bright winter booster for gray days! By BET HART 


Barbara off to the office in her new red coat. Easy 



































lines will go prettily over full skirts as well as slim ones. 
Detachable tab closing at collar could be replaced 

by white scarf and pin for evening elegance. Black and 
beige are her choice for color accents for daytime. 

For an evening, her clutch bag, white gloves and veil 
would be a welcome entry at any party. The coat, $34.95; 
black carryall, $2.95; beige velveteen beret, $3.95. 








isshe makes the big investment, Barbara 
gures her fashion $'s accordingly: 





September she bought: 








‘Black jersey suit $17.95 
Jacket, pin, satin headband 
and knit collar 6a 
October she will buy: Barbara knows the value Hl 
Red coat 34.95 of a good basic black coat, {| 
Black handbag 2.95 and seriously considered } | 
Beige velveteen beret 3.99 an absolutely classic | | 
Total $65 .92 black needle-point wool Hl 


for $49.95. Elegant for H || | 
evening and welcome to | 
almost any color accent. 

Barbara still preferred 


color in her life! 


TOM PALUMBO 


A classic gray brushed flannel 





Barbara almost succumbed came into Barbara’s fashion figuring. 
to this black-and-white 


tweed. (The clear red 


A warm bright red lining 

and removable knit collar were 
two other features in its favor. 
The price, $34.95. Red bag, $2.98. 


was actually more becoming 
to her.) Detachable 

black velvet collar could 

ee evinced By te Vogue’s ‘Very Easy-to-Make”’ Coat Design 
satin accent for evening. rane 
A red beret would 

add a bright note. 


A good texture contrast 


No. 8945* would look heavenly in beige, 
Barbara thought. A matching satin lining and 
extra scarf would be especially elegant, 


: and she contemplated buying an extra yard 
to her black suit. 


The price, $49.95. 


of fabric for a slim skirt. 

Her figures for this came to $26.68 complete 
Her reason for not making the coat: 
Barbara is an active campaigner, 


and had already promised 


several of her evenings to party headquarters 


before the election. 





*Back view on page 212. 
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Sensational new SINGER Roll-a-Magic’” 





PROVIDES TWICE AS MUCH CLEANING BETWEEN BAG CHANGES 
ret) 


This newest and finest of the roller cleaners has 
double the capacity of most cleaners, so it cuts bag 
replacements in half. Powerful whirlwind suction 


cleans thoroughly even when the bag is nearly full. 


Andit swivels both top and bottom to reach every 
part of room without effort. See it today at your 
nearby SINGER SEWING CENTER ... or call for 


free home demonstration. — 


‘79% 


complete with attachments 


Only $1.25 weekly 
after minimum down payment 


Now, SINGER offers all 3 types of cleaners 





SINGER “‘Magic Carpet’’* Cleaner 


Only cleaner made with double fan suction . . . the finest 
ever made for rug and carpet cleaning. Hangs up flat 
against closet wall... automatic cord rewind. $99.95. As 
little as $1.25 weekly after minimum down payment. 





SINGER “Magic Mite’’* 
Hand Cleaner 


Largest-selling hand cleaner. Per- 
fect for stairs, autos and furniture. 
$25.95. Only $5.00 down, balance 
on easy terms. 


Here’s why a SINGER* is your best vacuum buy: 


e A SINGER Cleaning Consultant is as near as your phone. 
Call for free demonstration and cleaning analysis in your home. 


e Immediate service from your nearby SINGER SEWING CENTER. 


e Low weekly terms without embarrassing red tape. 





SINGER SEWING CENTER 


*A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“1 WISH MY PARENTS WOULD BE MoRg|; 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70 ; 


in town, where people will know me! I guess 
I still like to stay near home.” 

“Home” for Kathy, is an old shingled 
bungalow on a tree-shaded street of the 
industrial city where her father is a factory 
foreman. The house looks a little more bat- 
tered than its neighbors, perhaps because it 
has sheltered ten children, and still shelters 
Kathy and five younger brothers and sisters. 
Out of the inevitable confusion and disorder 
Kathy emerged for her appointment, shining 
and clean in a striped pink-and-red blouse, a 
full blue skirt and white ballet slippers. She 
is a pretty girl, with a long, slender neck, deep 
brown eyes, a sunburned and womanly body. 
But her manner was shy, and she patted her 
sleek brown hair nervously as she got into the 
car. “I just had a new duck-tailed haircut yes- 
terday,” she reported, ‘“‘and I can’t make the 
little duck tail stick up the way it’s sup- 
posed to.” 

Over a soft drink at a nearby drive-in, 
Kathy continued to brood about parents. Her 
silver bracelet, inscribed “‘Dave” (the name 
of her current “‘steady’’), glowed in the neon 
light, and Kathy twisted it round and round 
her slim wrist as she talked. 

““My parents don’t know all the boys I date 
personally,” she reflected. ‘I mean they’re 
introduced to most of them when they pick 
me up for dates, but that doesn’t mean they 
know them. I think parents should try to know 
all about the boys their daughters date. After 
all, a parent can’t tell much from just saying 
“How do you do’ to a guy 
who’s on his way out the 
door. I can’t entertain my 
friends at home very much 
because my father is such 
an early bird. He goes to 
bed at ten every night, 
for gosh sakes, even on 
Saturday nights—and he 
won’t let me have kids over 
after that hour. Our crowd 
usually has its parties at 
the other kids’ houses. 

“Most of the kids in 
our crowd go steady— 
but not for long periods of time with the same 
person. I’ve gone steady with more guys than 
I’ve just ‘dated,’ if you know what I mean. 
Right now I’m kind of going steady with two 
guys at once. When we go out we like to 
double-date or triple-date—the more the 
better. J 

“Our crowd meets at the Youth Center 
sometimes. The boys meet out at ‘Four 
Corners’ when they want to drag—drive 
their cars fast. We used to get together at the 
‘Eat Shoppe’ before they turned it into a 
drive-in, and the boys still meet there some- 
times. Mostly the girls call each other up to 
see what everyone’s doing. We have a lot of 
parties. In fact, aside from going to the movies, 
that’s what we do more than anything else. 


Wier isn’t much to do in this town. ’m 
sick of movies because I see them three or 
four times a week. I'll bet I’ve seen every 
movie that was ever made. I’d like to go roller 
skating, but the rink has a bad reputation, 
so I don’t go there. We go to dances when 
there are any around at school or the Youth 
Center or the Shrine Temple, and we go on 
picnics and beach parties in the summertime. 
I like to go to the Youth Center, but a lot of 
my friends won’t go there—they won’t go 
to places where they know they’ll be super- 
vised. Sometimes we drive thirty miles to the 
lakes to go swimming. My parents don’t like 
that too much, though—they’re afraid I’ll get 
back too late at night. 

“The girls don’t go in for this gang stuff 
as much as the boys do, but anyway there’s a 
lot for parents to worry about, I guess. 
Awhile ago a girl came up to me in the hall at 
school and handed me a sheet of questions 
she wanted me to answer. | was supposed to 
get into this club, if I answered the questions 
the right way—it was, I found out, one of 
those ‘non-virgin’ clubs you hear about. I was 
really surprised because I thought that girl 
was a nice girl—she’s real popular around 
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We all have weaknesses. 
But | have figured that 
others have to put up with 
mine so tolerably that | 
would be much less than 
fair not to make a reason- 
able discount for theirs. tion 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
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school and all. I was really e 
I read those questions. | m¢ 
a girl isn’t a virgin, she doesn’ 
club out of it! I copied the 
(I didn’t answer them, of co) 
sheet of paper and took the 
parents, who had already tol, 
like that. My mother said 
has been married—and her 
she had never heard of anythij. 
ing and filthy as those quest 
supposed to get a boy to vouc 
membership in the club. [. 
about it, but he was just kid!) 
If you ask me, a boy must be 
club. 


i guess if you’re the kind | 
mean a ‘girl who likes to hay, 
run around a lot and all—pe 
are worse than you are. I fe 
girl would think I was the 
would want to answer those qt 

“Sure, we think necking s| 
doesn’t? Is it done often? I'd ¢ 
the time! If you really want q 
after all you can’t help it w ! 
boy get together, can you? It) 
it? Most of us girls think its 
boy or neck with him on the f) 
like him. 

“T'd say we consider pett 
course of events too. I don’t thi 
go all the way before they) 
though. Noi! 
in my crowd 
all the way) 
pretty sure 
girls in my ci 
it, but you 
about ki 
ting into 
guess tha 
main te 

are 
of it’s j 
know o 


This OD 
everyone she had to go 
her chest X-rayed, but s 
Arizona and had-a_ bab 
why she went all the w 
maybe there’s a special pla 
thing. Lots of girls worry é 
trouble. That’s ‘one thi 
in going all the way 
even if I did, I don’t thi 
would really kill my paren 
trouble. They’d be wonde 
wrong and they’d be blamii 
everything. 4 

“T think teen-agers are 
formation about sex, b 
have courses at school in s 
that time most of us already 
stuff. I think kids should get se 
in junior high. They shoul 
parents all along, but the 
out if they give it to them 
that’s when they start dating. _ 

“T guess most of the kids 
way do it in cars or at parties. P 
one night when I was at a pi 
stairs to the bathroom. Whe 
bedroom, I could hardly b 
don’t see how a girl can 
that when she’s almost righ 

Kathy, flushing delicate 
falling over her smooth 
down into the melting ice 
and thought for a while in 

“T started dating in the 
I was fourteen,” she said 
wearing lipstick then, too, 
make-up I have ever worn. ! 
that at first—but mom settle 
hardly before it was started by 
I was old enough for a little lips 
the easier one of my parents t 
mean, mom understands a lot 
would make dad mad—like dau 
ing and stuff like that. She's som 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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} INGERETIP control ... puts fashion touches at your finger tips! 
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1. } oy a whole new experience in sew- Has single needle, twin needle—every de luxe | 
win you try the new Swing-Needle* feature from new wider-range speed control to | 
Aumatic Sewing Machine. smoother fabric feed. 
ye yefore has any zigzag machine made Comes in two-tone green or black in hand- | 
kills of stitching so completely simple some new cabinets—or portable case. And it | 
can be yours for a small down payment and the | 
ci/Finger-Tip Control lets you create balance on easy monthly terms. | 
hulreds of decorative stitches at the You'll have to see it to realize what an ad- Hid 
lpr. It even makes straight sewing vance it is. Stop in at your sewing center—or | 
- \rer than any other automatic. phone for a free home trial this week. | 
ig. = y Does hundreds of stitches at the flick of a lever! 
Ln, Simply flick one or more of these levers—your SINGER* | 
zr t y See phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY Automatic Sewing Machine will switch from straight stitch- 
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| EERO ED SRE acs Oban, stitches you choose. You can create hundreds of combina- 
tions. Do buttonholes, darning, overcasting, monograms, 


every kind of plain and fancy stitching! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138 
set in her ways, though; you know— Mother 
knows best,’ and that sort of thing—but still 
I would rather talk things over with her than 
with dad. 

“T respect my parents a good deal. I admire 
the way they stick together on things, and the 
way they get along together. My gosh—when 
I think of how it would be to live with the 
same person all my life... that’s hard! I 


don’t see how people do it! I think my parents 


have done a fairly good job of bringing all us 
kids up—but I think they’ve made a few mis- 
takes too. I don’t think they should force us 
to do things we don’t want to do. I don’t 
think they should try to bribe us, either. They 
don’t try this with me very much, but they do 
with my younger brothers and sisters. I don’t 
think my parents are hypocritical, but I some- 
times wish they wouldn’t say, ‘It’s up to you,’ 
when they really mean ‘Don’t do it!’ In the 
long run [ think it’s only natural that there 





is a difference of opinion between me and my 
parents, but I think the difference lessens, the 
older I grow. I am certainly on much better 
terms with them this year than I was a year 
ago. 

“‘My father and mother are both very active 
at our church. I guess you’d consider them 
good Protestants. I’m not very religious my- 
self, and just go to church when I feel like it, 
which isn’t often. Dad doesn’t force any of us 
kids to be religious. 

‘““My parents treat me like a grownup when 
we're alone, but when there are other adults 
around, like my aunts or somebody like that, 
they treat me like a little girl. When we dis- 
agree I guess I sometimes act like a little girl, 
too, because I usually cry, and sometimes I 
slam doors and run to my room. I’ve never 
tried refusing to eat or to speak—usually the 
fight’s all over before I'd have a chance to put 
those gimmicks to work. After we all calm 
down, we try to talk things over and under- 
stand each other, 

“T think I’m old enough to make decisions,” 
she said, “but | sometimes like to get my 
parents’ opinions or approval. We often dis- 
agree on things, but we can usually discuss 
it reasonably and arrive at some sort of com- 
promise. Of course if we can’t agree and I 
think I’m right, I go 
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me what to do and what not th 
different. I think I should ded 
ture. I’m the one who has 


Bur temporarily, at least, 
cided to keep on living at ho 
It’s cheaper, she can spend m¢ 
on clothes; and besides, she 
with-the-parents mood: the 
radio-phonograph for her gre 
not yet occurred to her to eg 
slender family budget, nor h) 
asked her to do so. 

“| don’t have a great many 
at home,” she reflected. “Mo 
ways say, ‘Come in early, aj 
other of them usually wakes 
in. I’m supposed to say go 1 
so they'll know exactly wha 
at night. I think I am old en 
when to come in, but to tell tht 
wish my parents would be mor 
point. Friends think yourre chi 
home early, unless you can ble 
mother—everybody knows yo 
thing about mothers ! 

“I think in most cases the 
could do a lot more to help th) 
up than they do. Mainly I thir 
care 








ahead and do what where | 
I want to do. care 
oil think parents ARE You MOVING? they’ ¢ 
can ease off on their if ; sr about } 
supervision when a if roe are moving to a neu pus They 
girl gets to be about the best way to be sure that your them ¢ 
Se eee atCnMn hice subscription to the LAapres Home fiers 
parents can expect JOURNAL reaches you promptly is to house, 
Hero take lcirenor send us the new address at least 30 walk 


goes 0 
They 
more ¢ 
parents 
ask me 


days before you move, together with 
the old address label cut from your 
magazine. 


herself. My parents 
were much more 
strict with my older 
sister than they are 
with me. Now she 





@ Each year about 2,300,000 sub- 
scribers to Curtis magazines change 




























































“ Says she thinks they their addresses and ask us to send yous 
e airfoot Goodyear WEKC ees oe the magazines to their new homes. a 
: Ce San We are k , to do this, but lly lt 
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‘ RETEOTe bade bE comen away unhappy when delays occur. Send- last 
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mean—is the ques- 

tion of my future. They want me to go 
to college in the fall. None of my brothers 
or sisters has gone to college, so my parents 
have pinned all their hopes on me. They’ve 
been saving for my college education for 
years. But I don’t want to go to college. I went 
to all the guidance courses and lectures they 
had at our high school, telling us about col- 
lege majors and things like that, and I’ve de- 
cided that it would be a waste of money for 
me to go to college. I’m not interested in any 
course of study except, perhaps, nursing— 
and I’m not at all sure about that.” 


Kathy had planned on taking a few weeks’ 
vacation before she looked for a summer job, 

















self out, 

what I do if they’re not even goin 
just say ‘Nothing much,’ and we 
“If I were the mother of a teen 
don’t think I’d let her out of m) 
kidding! Well—maybe I wouldn't) 
that far, but, believe me, I'd m 
home at a certain hour. I'd in 
bring her friends over to the hoi 
try to know them all as well as 
make sure there were chaperons 
parties she went to. I guess I'd 
things my parents don’t do.” 
Kathy sighed, sucked the last bit 
her third soft drink, and said sh¢ 
home—she had a date with Da 
him, she said, at the local Youth G 
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footsteps going away. The footsteps came 
back at last. 

“I can’t wake mommy,” Pee Wee said. 

Christy felt as though a cold hand had been 
laid on the back of her neck. “J can’t wake 
mommy.” Oh, no. Don’t let the child be alone 
with Her mind shied. She shouted into 
the phone, “Pee Wee, listen to me ——” 

There was a click. 

“Pee Wee!” 

For an unbelieving moment Christy stared 
at the receiver in her hand. She put it back and 
then jiggled again and again, frantically. 

A feminine voice came to her. “‘Operator.”’ 

“A child got my number by mistake 2 
Christy began, striving to keep her voice level. 

The operator interrupted. “Lots of kids 
play with phones. I never know. They give me 
a number, I connect ’em. I never know rz 
The nasal voice trailed off. 

“Tm sure that’s what happened,” Christy 
said quickly. “But this child wasn’t exactly 
playing. I think there was . . . illness at his 
home.”’ She gave her own number. ‘‘Please 
trace the call right away.” 

anita 

“You ... can’t?’ Christy’s voice climbed. 

“If the party you were talkin’ to hung up, 
I can’t trace the call.” 

“But this is serious.” Christy’s voice rose 
higher in appeal. ““I—I must find where the 
call came from.” 

The operator’s voice came back with a 
verbal shrug. “I’m sorry.” 

A hotness came to Christy’s cheeks. ““Then 
give me the police station,” she said. ‘‘Please,”’ 
she added with effort. 

There was a second of silence. “That line’s 
busy,” the operator said. 

“Thank you,” Christy said stiffly. 

In thirty seconds she lifted the receiver. 

“The police station, please.” 

“Line’s busy.” 

She counted until two minutes had passed 
and tried again. 

The operator said wearily, “Busy.” 

Christy rose and walked into the living 
room. She straightened a picture, flicked a 
speck of lint from a chair arm, and went back 
into the hall. “*The police sta a 

“T will call you, madam.” 

With a hopeless thrust Christy replaced the 
receiver. Her mind turned to the only other 
way of notifying the police. 

In the kitchen doorway she stopped and 
stared at the littered floor, at the flowers wait- 
ing in a bucket in the sink. In dismay she 
looked at her watch. If she drove the three 
miles to the police station, she would lose a 
half hour at least. She could not possibly do 
the dinner, let alone bathe and dress, if she left 
the house now. And up until a few minutes 
ago, that dinner had seemed more important 
than anything else. 














This morning, in that moment of waking, 
she had thought, /t is Halloween, a day with- 
out meaning in this house, where there is no 
child. Hunt was adamant about not wanting 
children. 

““Maybe sometime, Christy, but not now. I 
might have a chance to buy into the firm or 
get a crack at one of the foreign branches. 
And I’ve got to be free if it comes. I can’t be 
afraid that every move I make might take the 
bread out of a kid’s mouth.” 

She had shut the thought from her mind as 
she wakened but, knifelike, it came back when 
Hunt made some trivial request of her for the 
day and added, “If you’re not too busy.” 

She had replied with a bitterness that welled 
up beyond her control, “I am never busy. | 
have no reason to be!” 

Hunt had looked at her quickly and, ap- 
palled, she knew her face was rigid, almost 
hostile, as she stared back at him. Then he 
crossed the room and sat on the bed beside 
her, his eyes concerned. He caught the thumbs 
of both her hands in his fists. It was an old bit 
of play from their courtship, and at his touch 
she ducked her head, her throat suddenly thick 
with shame. She did not want to force any- 
thing upon him. With all her strength she de- 
nied the nagging emptiness within her. Only, 
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more and more lately there had been scenes 
like this. She shrank against the pillows. 
He tugged gently at her hands. “Christy mu 
Her move came too late. She knew that he 
was frowning in perplexity as he turned back 
to dressing. Again she had made a measure of 
strife between them. 
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When he was gone, his mouth still set, she 
had planned the dinner that was to be the 
peace offering, the amend. She was right; but 
if she let the quarrel grow, she’d be wrong. 
She cleaned the house. She gathered flowers 
and pressed her dress. She would have finished 
everything if she had not succumbed to the 
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lure of carving the pumpkins, a ritual from 
her childhood. Suddenly it didn’t matter: 
“My mommy calls me Pee Wee an’ my daddy 
calls me Pee Wee ”” Why was she standing 
here when somewhere Pee Wee was alone? 

She kicked the newspapers and pumpkin 
rinds to one side. 

She drove fast. But near the village hurry 
was impossible. Children in Halloween cos- 
tumes, swinging jack-o’-lanterns, made it dif- 
ficult for Christy to keep her eyes on the road 
and off her watch. 

The police station was empty except for the 
desk sergeant, who looked at her from behind 
a stack of papers, a vague harassment on his 








face. He ran a finger around the inside of his 
collar. 

“Yes, ma’am?” 

“TI want to report a telephone call,” Christy 
said, breathlessly telling him. 

He tapped a pencil against his teeth. “This 
is Halloween. That sort of stuff’s been going 
on all day, and itll be worse tonight. Probably 
somebody imitating a kid’s voice to scare you. 
Or putting a kid up to it. You don’t have any 
idea where the call came from?” 

Christy shook her head. “All the child 
would say was that the banshees lived there.” 

The sergeant grunted. “Shee Glen. Old sec- 
tion out west of here. The kids scare each other 
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to death with stories that the place is full of 
banshees. Get it from the name, I guess. You 
can put it down that the call was a hoax if it 
came from out there.” 

Christy said slowly and distinctly, “It was 
not a hoax. It was a child. A very young child. 
A child alone with a mother who is awfully ill 
or *” She could not say it. 

The telephone at thesergeant’s elbow shrilled. 
He held a monosyllabic conversation, wrote 
something on a slip of paper and turned back 
to Christy. “‘Ma’am, I'd like to help you, 
but ——” 

“But you don’t think I know a child’s voice 
when I hear one. A child in trouble.”’ Christy’s 
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The voice of the other child shrilled de- 
fiantly, ““The people in the creek house got a 
phone! They got to ’cause the guy’s a section 
boss for the railroad.” 

The leader elbowed his way into the gang 
which closed around him, and broke as two 
figures rolled in the dirt. 

Cautiously Christy pushed the starter but- 
ton. She held her breath, but the grating of 
the gears went unnoticed over the noise of the 
fight. She eased the car away. Only the half- 
hearted throw of a stone followed her. 

She drove ahead, her heart pounding. The 
road narrowed into a ditchlike rut between 
banks of dirt. She passed fewer houses. The 
trees grew more densely now. 

‘The people in the creek house got a phone.” 

Creek house. 

There must, then, be a small stream in Shee 
Glen. In the dusk the banks beside the rut 
showed no cutoffs. No place, even, to turn 
around. The car was in a trap of dark, crowd- 
ing trees. 

She could not be sure at first that she heard 
the sound of water. She slowed the car and 
listened. The trees fell back a little. The road 
curved to an end. The creek was hidden by 
undergrowth, but directly ahead in the shadow 
of the trees loomed a house. A little sigh of 
triumph escaped Christy. 

She braked the car, and for a moment sat 
very still, the pounding of her heart slowing 
only a little. Then guardedly she turned on the 
seat, remembering the cat-soft approach of 
the children. But the clearing was empty. The 
light faded in that moment. The house, half 
obscured in the dusk, showed no gleam of 
light. If Pee Wee was there, he was alone in 
the creeping darkness. 

With a sick urgency she opened the car door 
and picked her way unsteadily over the broken 
stone walkway, her eyes on the ground. The 
chill of the darkening air struck through her 
house dress. She shivered, but only in part 
from the cold. As she left the shelter of the 
car she was filled again with a sense that hidden 
eyes were on her. 

She heard the noise then and stopped. The 
noise came again. Identifiable now: a dog 
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hal/here was sound. 
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bame accustomed to the oil- 
‘hry saw where the labored 
fo, the figure on the rumpled 


unfamiliar pond. Hunt wasn’t here; he must 
have come home and gone. 

“Called the county hospital,’’ the officer said 
in the doorway. ““The woman will be all right.”’ 

Christy drew Pee Wee close to her and 
caught the little shoulders under her hands. 
“Thank you,”’ she said. 

“You and the kid be all right now?” 

She nodded. She heard the squad car leave. 
She thought numbly of getting some food for 
the child. Suddenly there was the noise of a 
car again and then Hunt was in the room. 

“T was out on the highway looking for you,” 
he said brusquely. “The police car picked me 
up and brought me back.”’ 


“I’m sorry.”’ In the face of his anger she 
felt wearily the uselessness of speech. 

“Is that the child?’’ 

NER 

“Christy, of all the crazy things, to go out 
to that place alone. Why didn’t you call me?” 

“Call you? Call ——’’ Her voice broke, 
weighted with bitterness as it had been in the 
morning, more than it had been in the morn- 
ing. “Call you? To help look for a child? You 
wouldn’t have felt, have known ——’’ Her 
hands drew Pee Wee closer. ““You can’t even 
understand why I couldn’t call you.” 

He stared at her. For a long moment he 
stared at her. Then he looked down at the 
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child and again at her. The anger was gone 
from his eyes. 

He said slowly, ““Maybe I do understand, 
Christy.”’ 

Their eyes held. Finally, haltingly, she said, 
“T’ll . . . get dinner. It’s late.”’ 

He came close to her, reached for her hands, 
capturing her thumbs in his fists. Between 
them the child stirred, and Hunt looked down. 

“You'll help too,”’ he said. He looked back 
at Christy. ““Does he have a name?” 

The tiredness seemed astoundingly gone 
from her when she spoke. 

“His mommy calls him Pee Wee and his 
daddy calls him Pee Wee,”’ she said. END 
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utge in the cold dark of Shee 
»n¢ He would not be diverted 
ilave attendants lifted the gasp- 
nti he stretcher and took her 
1. 

iN to help your mommy,” 





he heart tightening. ‘“They’ll 
> | pital, and the policeman is 
oudaddy for you too.” 

ne) d from her arms and darted 
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9id-d up the pills and the glass. 
| hold back her question. 
ted suicide?” 
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y \nted to nap while the kid 
ndéook too much of this stuff.”’ 
| face filled Christy’s mind, 
ie nat brought a stinging to her 


in)the father through head- 
4 r said. “In the meantime 
vitime,” Christy said quickly. 
uid, capering behind a mask. 
w xed the nose of the skeleton. 
- doy, sport,’ he said, and to 
. ten T’ll drive you and the kid 
th boys can pick up your car 


‘tough the night out of Shee 
/ ned gratefully against the 
ie uad car, her mind and body 
rpsing tiredness. Her arm lay 
/e\who told her of caterpillars 
og ached under the hall rug. 
w ed back toward her. ““Where 
najm?”” 

” ‘er mind jarred from empti- 
ga him the address. 
thight, sudden remembrance 
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r icken with yellow rice and 
of\arigolds and pumpkins was 
ee, Hunt would have come 
i! dark, empty house and the 
en And she would be coming 
th’zled house dress and with a 
Fw could she make Hunt, to 
y dught of a child was a threat, 
1¢ ill of a distant small voice? 
1 te Wee, but she no longer 
e id. 

nfrom the house when the 
Wp in front. “I’d like to use 
ho fficer said. 
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seeomplete turns. Then all four 
up from the ground, “Every- 


niered from the flight deck. 

her more shrill, changed the 
she all right, sir?” 

no answer. 


over the innocent instru- 
reading O.K. Power’s there. 
be all right, sir.” 
rust of doubt round the engi- 
amy said, “Good. Looks as if 
he proving flight tomorrow!” 
helords with an encouraging off- 
Jany leader of an expedition 
after all the preparations had 
{ then, finding no answering 
thiiasm, added, “I must say... 
ryfell.”” 

) lgainst the Emperor’s side 
mill back to the fact that there 
A side this small metal cell. The 
ing, who had waited in vain for 
) i} queries, had made off for the 
nivas now clanging up them to 
Wit. 
sxicted a strained and prickly 
n e flight deck. Instead, the 
sad even be called friendly. Bel- 


ing much—just a few instru- 
And 










a flourish signed himself, in 
ndwriting, Andrew Bellamy. 


@ellamy came into the Opera- 
one who would be accom- 
Mint had been warned. The Op- 
giooked up from his list. ““Oh, 
dy, there’s a message, sir. The 
you to report to his home. As 


ger he wanted a personal ac- 
alest. He said a fs 
11) 





vared to be on the point of 
g. Instead he turned abruptly. 
1¢/ Iled, and then, “Good night.” 


fca moment in the doorway, a 
1a -looking figure, with his cap 
fa) and his coat collar turned up 
la}) and cold. He thrust his hands 
p(<ets and stepped out into the 
sdarkness between the concrete 
T) chairman’s message had 
n |) sharply against that transi- 
n |; air and the ground which al- 
bh. In the cockpit, black was 
wte was white. None of the 
S/d in betweens that passed for 
> ound. If the job was all in the 
dive been one of the happy few 
2) bed at night with that prob- 
a) with a clear-cut formula for 
nd. 

in} Once on the ground, the need 
© iblic, to impress the taxpayer, 
y, ke politicians, to outfly their 
lt) going as complicated and as 
: lw York holding pattern. 

vaed over to his car. He started 
in} leaving the airport, nosed the 
{\don-bound stream. 

S >pped him at Hammersmith, 
t/a telephone box reminded him 
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THE PROVING FLIGHT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62 


that he’d have to let the stewardess know he 
wouldn’t be looking in at her party. He lit a 
cigarette, and as the signal changed to green 
steered the car toward Mayfair. 

Everyone had been told that the Emperor 
had been found serviceable. And so it had. 
He went over every test he’d put her through. 
On paper, they added up to a good airplane. 

But in Bellamy’s mind there was a mysteri- 
ous quantity—‘“‘x”’— that confused all the calcu- 
lations. The same hunch that often told him 
he was north or south of a track when there 
was no navigational evidence either way now 
gave him a vague warning. That, or it was his 
body’s way of showing the strain of this im- 
pending flight. 


Betiamy brought the car to a stop outside 
the chairman’s home. There was a telephone 
box a hundred yards up the road. He could 
make his call to Lalette Greenacres before 
going in. Bellamy swung himself out of the 
seat and slammed the car door shut behind 
him. 


The first arrival at Lalette Greenacres’ party 
was the other stewardess. Angela Knight 
stood within the small hall, pulling at her 
gloves and smiling. 

“It all looks very nice.’’ She advanced into 
the large room with the sloping ceiling. ““Am I 
the first?” 

Angela followed Lalette into the bedroom 
and laid her coat down carefully. She stood 
in front of the mirror, and repowdered her 
well-shaped face and 
combed her hair. 

“Just had it set?’’ 
Lalette asked, watch- 
ing the dark sleek 
waves fall prettily into 
place. “Looks very 
nice.” 

“Well, it’s rather a 
special occasion, isn’t 
it? It’s up to us to look 
our best.” 

“Oh, it’s special, all right!’ Lalette patted 
her own short blond curls. 

“IT hope I’m not too early,” the other girl 
said stiffly. Neither of them knew the other 
very well, although they had flown on the 
same route for six months. Most of the stew- 
ardesses, unless they lived in the same house, 
were on just hello and nodding acquaintances 
with one another. ‘““Who are you expecting?” 

“I’m expecting whoever comes!” Lalette sat 
down on a leather-covered pouf. The firelight 
scooped out the hollows and highlighted the 
planes of her pointed, well-boned face. It was 
a young face. Pretty and piquant under the 
short fair curls. 

Angela smiled and shrugged. ““That’s one 
thing I find difficult about this life! You never 
know who’s turning up, or where.” 

“Oh, but that’s the fun of it! Anything might 
happen!” Lalette laughed. “And usually 
does.”’ She added casually, ‘“‘D’you know any 
of this crew... well?” 

“Captain Bellamy has taken me out several 
times,’’ Angela said slowly. ““We have. . . well, 
quite a number of tastes in common.” 

“Nice for you,’ Lalette said, nodding. 
““What did you do?” 

“Oh, the usual things. Dinner and the thea- 
ter. We did a trip together to Montreal, and 
I took him to see some friends of daddy’s.”’ 
She smiled. ‘“‘They liked him tremendously. 
They were English, of course. Ex-army, like 
daddy. They wrote afterward and said they 
thought he’d go far. I think he will too.” 

*“And does daddy?” 

‘From what he’s heard, yes. But of course 
they haven’t met.”’ She clasped her hands in 
front of her. “‘He does seem—what shall | 
say?—reliable and hard-working and ay 
She closed her eyes to help her to think of the 
right word. 

“Deadly dull,” Lalette finished for her. 

“Don’t you like him?” Angela’s eyes flew 
open. ‘I thought he was quite a friend of your 
family’s or something.” 

“He was in the RAF with my brother. And 
I don’t really think he’s deadly dull.’’ She 
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paused. “It’s just that you make him sound 
so.” 

“I’m sorry you don’t like the qualities that J 
like in him. I find f 

Lalette cut in, as though closing the sub- 
ject, “Anyway, I'd rather fly behind him than 
anyone else.” 

Downstairs the bell started to ring. “‘Here 





Andrew Bellamy’s voice at the other end 
sounded faintly exasperated. ‘““Look, Lalette, 
I’m awfully sorry, but 

“You can’t make it, eh?’’ She frowned. 

“I’m afraid I’m about to be tied-up at the 
chairman’s. Terribly sorry.” 

“I’m sorry. too, Andrew,” she said flatly. 

“And Lalette 








“Yes, Andrew?” | 
“Apologize to Angela, would 
a good girl.” | 
“Apologize for what, Andre 
can’t come to. . . my party?” | 
“Yes. I said I’d see her there. 
Lalette. That’s fine, if you ¥ 
night.” | 




















to you, but he was pretty tied up. 
“Oh,” Angela said. “And why 
“He’s going to the chairman's. 
sort of party would have done hi 
good.” 
“But I couldn’t agree less!” A 
shaped eyebrows flew up. “Youe 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148 
When he’s going to Sir James’?”’ She tapped 
Lalette’s shoulder to emphasize each word. 
“That's what'll do him the world of good!” 


The party in the chairman’s world was 
sumptuously under way. Sir James Joliffe was 
standing, hands in the pockets of his dinner 
trousers, a careful smile succeeding in stowing 
away 99 per cent of the anxiety of his bright 
shrewd eyes into the deepening lines of his 
face. 

The war had brought him a baronetcy. The 
airline business might bring him anything. As 
chairman of Air Enterprise, he had sponsored 
this entirely new airplane for the lucrative 
North Atlantic route. If this came off (and it 
would) his world-wide reputation was assured; 
a barony, a peerage, the establishment of a 
modern steel-founded dynasty were not only 
on the cards, they were practically in the con- 
tract. 


eady Bartle said, “Ah, there you are!” and 
came over toward where he stood savoring 
the sweetness that filled his well-trained senses: 
from the restrained voices of his guests, from 
the mingled smell of cigar smoke and French 
perfume, from the well-matured brandy, 
and—most important of all—from the defer- 
ence so plentifully accorded to success. 

Beside him, Lady Bartle chattered on when 
Captain Bellamy was announced. Not seeing 
anyone he knew, the pilot stood still. Sir 
James, both hands outstretched in welcome. 
came striding across the room. 

“Come,” he said, with a bubbling hearti- 
ness, his right arm making an are behind the 
pilot that was only a degree or so less warm 
than an arm on the shoulder. This was his 
man; the whole gesture seemed to imply it. 
Way above his seniors, this man had been pro- 
moted chief training captain as the chairman’s 
instinctive choice for the right man for the 
job. ““Now I want you to meet everyone; we’ve 
all been waiting for this moment.” 

His voice smoothly split open the groups of 
two and three, whose segments turned to meet 
Bellamy. Noble names, influential in business, 
were exchanged for the down-to-earth, un- 
known one of Andrew Bellamy. 

Then as they moved away, Sir James 
walked Bellamy slowly toward the library 
door. “‘There are a few things I'd like to talk 
over’’—he smiled genially at the others. “So, 
if you'll excuse me... Bellamy and1.. . a lit- 
tle get-together te 

Sir James turned the handle, and they 
walked into the library. The chairman switched 
lights on. ‘“‘So the air test was a great success, 
Bellamy?” 

“Everything important worked, sir.”’ 

“Excellent!” Sir James clasped his hands 
together. ‘So now we’re all set to go?” 

paYieSnic 

“Everybody on the top line for the trip?” 

Bellamy said dryly, “Operating crew looks 
fit enough.” 

‘““Fine—fine! All just like me—rarin’ to 


” 





go. 
He talked of the program for the proving 
flight, the send-off ceremony, the welcome 
that might be expected in New York and 
later in Bermuda. As the conversation pro- 
ceeded, the chairman began to notice how one- 
sided it was. Bellamy was showing a regret- 
table lack of enthusiasm. As he talked, Sir 
James searched his mind for a reason. 

With his bright eyes flashing out energy like 
electricity, he was saying, ““And all this pub- 
licity we’ve got ” when Bellamy suddenly 
interrupted. 

“Yes, sir. This publicity —— The pilot’s 
eyes went to the newspaper open on the chair- 
man’s desk. “‘I’m interested tomorrow in see- 
ing what she can do, sir. Not in fulfilling her 
publicity claims.” 

So that was it. Sir James had seen Bellamy’s 
attention wander to the large picture of the 
Emperor in the paper, with at one side a 
photograph of himself—on the other, an im- 
pressive portrait of Captain Cavendish. 

“We're very fortunate,”’ he said, “in having 
a pilot of Captain Cavendish’s reputation 
coming with us tomorrow.” 

Bellamy said nothing. Sir James was sat- 
isfied he’d hit the nail on the head. Two cap- 
tains would be on board tomorrow, partly to 
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iguqnostly to fit in with the chair- 
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as ousehold name—but he had 
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endl to get the best out of both 


e,” the chairman went on, to 
y’s ruffled feelings, ““we’re very 
ing a pilot of your exceptional 


s4 nothing. He doubted whether 
razed quite how fortunate they 
io of his loyalty to a fellow pilot, 
inclation to tell him. As part of his 
ptn’s job, he had given Cavendish 
binual check flights only a week 
‘m. flew as though he were con- 
;alane built in 1935. 

[ thk that’s the lot, Bellamy. Un- 
e ganything to add?” 
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tc2, shall we join—I was going to 
dié—the rest of the party?” 

alke to the door. 

wa appearance that the chairman 
acs when he came back into the 
ebctly the same as he had given 
efthem. He was just as full of en- 
buais mind was chewing over two 
thaie had learned. 

rented Cavendish’s appearance 
y. pre important still, Bellamy was 
chis man as he had supposed. 
wht!” His wife plucked at his 
tse day of the proving flight. 
tik a toast ——” 

uri—of course!’ He raised his 
ovinis head. “Ladies and gentle- 
ey i—the Emperor !”” 










ile radius, the subdued excite- 
irc London airport like a halo 
-nion. Traffic thickened all along 
st Road. Extra guards were on 
itil’s aristocrats, the Very Impor- 
mgyere being stood aside for and 
thighly organized confusion. 
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On the far side of the airport Bellamy 
swung the green car on the short cut to Oper- 
ations. The Emperor had already been towed 
out to the tarmac to stand beside a dais full of 
microphones and movie cameras. Men in 
overalls swarmed like white ants over her 
silver surfaces. 

Bellamy put on brake and parked. As he 
was rooting round in the car for his luggage, 
he saw that Captain Cavendish was standing 
on the steps, waiting for him. He locked the 
car and walked toward the Grand Old Man of 
Air Enterprise Airways. 

Captain Cavendish had entered civil avia- 
tion thirty years ago, when a pilot, if not quite 
a God, was a No. 1 Superman. Immaculate, 
his brass buttons gleaming like a geometrical 
constellation against the dark blue heaven of 
his greatcoat, he watched Bellamy approach, 
but gave not the slightest sign of recognition. 
He waited until the younger pilot had come 
up to him. Then—‘‘Ah, Bellamy!” he said. 

“Ah, Cavendish!”’ 

The older pilot frowned. ‘““You checked ev- 
erything on the air test, captain? Ab-solutely 
everything?” 

“Everything, captain.” 

Cavendish paused to scrutinize the training 
captain from top to toe. ““Now, Captain Bel- 
lamy, I have been giving some serious thought 
to this problem of dual command.” 

“Captain Cavendish—so have I.” 

““And what I have decided,’ Cavendish con- 
tinued, “is this. We shall share the take-offs 
and landings between us. You will do the 
westbound. I will do the eastbound.” 

“And while we’re air-borne?”’ 

“When it’s your turn, captain, you will 
make the decisions in the air.’ He rubbed his 
chin reflectively. ‘After all, I shall always be 
available to you in an advisory capacity.” 


Thank you, captain,’ Bellamy — said 
gravely. ‘““And when it’s your turn. . . I shall 
always be available to you.” 

“Quite, captain, quite.” Cavendish meticu- 
lously flicked a piece of fluff off his greatcoat 
with his long, gloved fingers. ““An admirable 
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arrangement! Now—-since I see the rest of my 
crew has arrived—shall we stroll over to dis- 


cover what the meteorological officer has in 
store?” 


On the far eastern side of the airport, La- 
lette Greenacres pushed open the door of the 
Catering Section and came in with a rush of 
cold air. Like a subdued echo behind her, 
Angela Knight followed. 

“Oh, we are late, Mr. Hamilton!” Even in 
her uniform, Lalette seemed to move as 
though wrapped in silks and laces and taf- 
fetas. “I thought we might be. The traffic ——”’ 

“7 got through the traffic.”’ The chief stew- 
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If you are happy you can always 
learn to dance. BALINESE PROVERB 
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ard came bustling toward his charges. ‘“‘Now, 
Miss Knight . . . Miss Greenacres! Trans- 
port’s been waiting these past twenty min- 
utes!” He gently propelled them through the 
door. “They'll have loaded the stores by 
now—but we have to get the cabin ready.” 

The two girls self-consciously followed 
Hamilton to where the Emperor stood wait- 
ing. Mr. Hamilton stopped at the steps, and 
politely allowed the girls to precede him. 

Inside the cabin, it was warm. There was a 
smell of newness and disinfectant and now 
the sweet scent of fruit from the galley. The 
aisle carpet was a thick velvety pink, the seats 
in bright red, and the inside of the fuselage 
was tinted the same color as the carpet. 

Mr. Hamilton sniffed. “Bit too fancy, if you 
ask me!” He put a pink linen head-rest cover 
straight, tested the comfort of the chairman’s 
seat. ““Miss Greenacres, you stack the stuff in 
the galley. Miss Knight, get the folders out, 
and the cotton wool and the sweets. With the 
paper bags! And see the books and magazines 
are ready.” He peered out one of the port- 
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holes at the dais and microphones. “We'll get 
a grandstand view from inside here. Best seats 
in the house.” 


“East, Captain Cavendish.” 

“North, Captain Bellamy.” 

There was a moment’s silence while the 
forecaster nervously fingered his tie. “It’s a 
difficult situation,” he said. “What with bad 
radio conditions and so few reports, it’s im- 
possible to forecast accurately which way this 
low will move.” He put his finger on the 
trouble. Drawn on the chart of the forecast 
folder, a big depression covered most of the 
Central Atlantic. “I only wish we could be 
more help.” 


Grendish interrupted: ‘I have seen this 
sort of weather before. Many times. What’s 
the head component on the Great Circle?” 

The Great Circle is the shortest track across 
the earth’s curved surface. 

“Well . . . we estimate minus fifty-five knots 
at twenty-four thousand feet.” 

“There you are, you see!” Cavendish 
transferred his attention to the silent Bellamy. 
“With strong winds like that, we shall have to 
do a composite to latitude Fifty-eight North.” 

A composite is in effect a huge dog leg—a 
kind of tacking to avoid flying into the teeth 
of the wind. 

Bellamy said, “Those winds might be a 
good deal stronger.” 

“Unlikely, captain.” 

“And much stronger on a composite.” 

“Captain Bellamy!’ The enormous dignity 
of the older pilot had been ruffled. He pulled 
irritably at his iron-gray mustache. “*You’ve 
done nothing but contradict me ever since we 
came into this office!” 

“And you’ve done nothing but contradict 
me!” 

“T happen to have . . . rather more experi- 
ence na 





““Not on Emperors.” 

“One aircraft is very much like another to 
the Atlantic.” 

“Not when we’re flying so high.” 
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The forecaster shuffled his feet uncomforta- 
bly. Then, as though to try a new topic on 
which perhaps agreement could be reached, 
he turned the pages of the forecast folder and 
said, “Shall we take a look at the other side?” 

Both pilots examined the forecast map of 
surface conditions. A  blue-and-red line— 
meaning an occlusion of warm and cold 
fronts—trailed all the way down the Canadian 
eastern seaboard. Goose, Gander and the 
Maritime airports, so useful in an emergency, 
were all border line to out. 

The met man said apologetically, “That’s 
not very good, either, I’m afraid.” 

Cavendish cleared his throat. ‘““They’ve been 
too pessimistic over Gander—as usual.” 

Bellamy said nothing. 

“And New York! At least New York’s 
good.” 

“Too good,” Bellamy murmured, thinking 
specifically of the fog that a clear, cold calm 
so often produces in the early hours. 

“The trouble with you younger pilots, Bel- 
lamy, is that you’re never satisfied.”’ Cavendish 
gave a cluck of impatience. “Well . . . that’s 
that!’’ He turned to Douthwaite, behind him. 
“You’ve got that straight for the flight plan? 
A composite up to Fifty-eight North?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

Cavendish was just saying, ‘Now for alter- 
nates, we’ll use ——”’ when Bellamy cut in: 
“T believe I’m in command on this leg?” 

Cavendish drew himself up to his full 
height. “I was just telling Mr. Douthwaite, 
Bellamy, what we’d already decided to E 

‘*We’ve decided nothing.” 

“Then perhaps we can decide something” — 
Cavendish opened his eyes very wide— 
“now.” 

“T have already decided. A Great Circle.” 
He turned to the navigator. ‘““Got that?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

Cavendish’s face went almost white. “In 
my advisory capacity, I strongly recom- 
mend ie 

“T heard your recommendation, Captain 
Cavendish.” 

‘And yet you’re not acting on it?” 

Bellamy shook his head. “I’ve got to fly this 
leg. Not you.” 

“On the contrary, captain, we shall all be 
flying this leg.” 

‘Shall I put it, then, that it’Il be my respon- 
sibility?” 

Cavendish shrugged his shoulders. “You 
can put it that way—if you want to.” 

Followed by Douthwaite and Seawood, 
they walked out into the corridor. The mete- 
orological officer watched them go. 

“Have a good trip, captains,” he said. 








Standing very straight at the top of the 
steps, Lalette had a wonderful view of the em- 
barking passengers. Hamilton was settling 
people into their seats. He came back to lean 
confidentially toward Lalette. ““Don’t forget 
about Mr. Brocklehurst, will you? Here he is 
now.” 

Lalette looked up. ‘“‘What about him? The 
V.I.P. treatment, you mean?” 

“That’s right! They say he has the Minis- 
ter’s ear.” 

Lalette glanced back at the other passengers. 
Mr. Riley, the public-relations officer, stared 
nostalgically out his porthole at the world he 
had just left. Several seats in front of him, 
the airframe designer, Mr. Eastlake, was 
looking around the cabin with satisfaction. 
Catching her eye, he smiled. 

And on the other side of the aisle sat Mr. 
Cruttwell, the designer of the Emperor’s en- 
gines. With his high-domed head, his pale, 
dried-up mouth, he looked like men’s wisdom 
through the ages. 

Hamilton stopped beside her again. The 
only excitement he showed was to sweep his 
fingers over his big, bony chin. ““We’ll be bang 
on time. Sir James is coming on board now.” 

Lalette saw Angela, standing by the steps, 
tuck a stray lock of hair under her cap, and 
give a little nervous tossing of her head. 
Looking down, she watched the chairman 
climb. Halfway up the stairs, he paused and 
turned. All the uniformed company staff were 
at the salute. Everyone else cheered. He waved 
in acknowledgment, and paused to allow the 
cameras a steady shot. Then he turned and 
walked into the cabin. 
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“Of course I’ve heard a great deal about 
you, captain. A beautiful take-off,’ Brockle- 
hurst added. 

The schedule for the proving flight was dis- 
cussed. For Brocklehurst’s benefit, Sir James 
outlined the plans: “There will be a welcome 
committee waiting for us at New York. We’ll 
be a bit late, I'm afraid. Down we go on 
Thursday to Bermuda—to show the flag for a 
couple of days. And we start back on Satur- 
day.” 


They started talking about operating costs. 
Cavendish put on his right-hand glove. “If 
you will excuse me, Sir James—the other 
passengers a 

“Of course, captain.” 

Cavendish moved majestically forward. 

Emperor Able Dog was running easily now. 
Her motors hummed their monotonous tune 
in perfect harmony. Under the dimmed green 
lights, the instrument panel stayed still and 
steady on its rubber mountings. The compass 
needle never moved from 295°. 

Seawood, sitting in the right-hand seat, was 
smoking. The red glow of his cigarette re- 
flected in the dark mirror of the side window 
beyond. ‘Nice night, 
sir,” he said. 

*“Not bad so far.” 

“Want your dinner 
now, skipper?” 

“No. Never have mine 
till late. You go back 
and have yours, if you 
like.”” 

“Thank you, sir.” Sea- 
wood started to get out 
of his seat. The red glow 
of his cigarette was re- 
placed by an alternating 
flash of light, bursting 
out yellow into the dark- 
ness and then dyingaway 
again. 

“Isn’t that Fastnet 
Rock to starboard?” 

Seawood turned and 
looked out. A great il- 
luminated line, like a 
searchlight half 
smudged by intermittent 
cloud, pierced the dark- 
ness below. “‘It is, skip- 
per. Dead on our beam.” 

Bellamy said, ‘‘Tell 
the navigator, will you? 
Might as well get a ground-speed check on it.” 

But Douthwaite had already taken one. He 
came up between the pilots with an alteration 
of course—300°. ‘‘Those winds, captain,” he 
said. “You were right.” 

“We're falling behind flight plan?” 

‘‘Fifteen minutes late already.” 

Bellamy swung the aircraft round the re- 
quired five degrees to starboard. All he said 
was, “And another ten hours to go!” 

Gradually the flickering beam from the 
lighthouse, last outpost of Europe, moved 
farther and farther behind the aircraft. Then 
it vanished into the night, and Emperor Able 
Dog, cutting her lonely road steadily west 
against the resisting wind, was abandoned to 
the dark Atlantic. 





Dinner had been served with a polished pre- 
cision that had rejoiced Hamilton. He sighed 
with pleasure. Then Angela appeared at his 
elbow. “Captain Bellamy has just rung. He 
doesn’t want dinner yet. Just orange juice. 
Shall I take it to him?” 

“Certainly, Miss Knight! Right away!” 

Back in the galley, Angela prepared the 
tray. Lalette stared gloomily out the window. 

Ten minutes later, she looked at her watch 
and frowned. Time seemed to be simply crawl- 
ing along. She was glad when Hamilton came 
in and said, ‘Captain Cavendish’s tea, Miss 
Greenacres! He’ll have finished it now . . . if 
you would go and get the cups. He’ll be want- 
ing another pot in a minute.” 

She got up and walked through the cabin. 
Up front everything was cool and shadowy, 
as different from the world that the closing 
door had just sliced away from her as an 
undeveloped negative from a colored pic- 
ture post card. To the left was the crew rest 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 155 
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1 1at Lalette had brought up rested 
var of the throttle pedestal. Caven- 
i ng his second hour on watch, had 
bd back to the rest compartment 
1 him in the right-hand seat with 
tell. Behind them, Rawlings and 
< sharing a second pot of tea with 
4 


olled back, contentedly eying the 
Javior of the engine instruments. 
: tged Hooper. “Cigarette?” 
€ weather on the other side?” 
/t get the last reports. Radio con- 
‘pretty bad.” 
. anything to read?” 
-vendish’s Evening News.” 
*r rustled as it was passed across 
eck. Cavendish turned round. ‘“‘Is 
ening News?” 
dtain.”” 
you very much.”’ Cavendish leaned 
lect it. “Now I wanted to show you 
Mr. Cruttwell.”’ 
B was enjoying himself. He was 
» age-old game of pilots with air- 
Tuctors: how the perfect airplane 
built. He spread the paper out in 
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No man knows how bad he 
is until he has tried to be 
good. There is a silly idea “Mr. 
about that good people 
don’t know what tempta- 


Screwtape Letters 
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front of him. “Just look what this man says 
about the Emperor!” 

Mr. Cruttwell looked. He was a modest 
man, a scientific intellectual, and as such a lit- 
tle overawed by Captain Cavendish. 

“You'll notice,’ Cavendish continued, 
“that he calls the layout of the cockpit a pilot’s 
paradise. Now, often a pilot has to act im- 
mediately, and in this particular cockpit i 

“Of course,” Cruttwell suggested mildly, 
“so many instruments are difficult to ar- 
range.” 

“Now even I have difficulty in reaching 
some of the controls quickly. Look where 
the A.D.F. is! And as for the deicer-boot 
switch x 

“Captain,” a voice said behind them. 
‘““Captain Cavendish!” 

“Yes, Mr. Douthwaite?”’ 

“You were right about that low. We’ve hit 
the bottom of it.” 

“So it’s shot up north, has it?” There was 
satisfaction in Cavendish’s voice. “I told Cap- 
tain Bellamy it would. That temperature at the 
weather ship ——” 








I, scrupulous fairness to both his captains, 
Douthwaite pointed out, “But Captain Bel- 
lamy was right about the winds. Much 
stronger than forecast.” 

Coldly Cavendish demanded, ‘‘What is the 
wind?” 

““A hundred and eighteen knots, sir. Dead 
on the nose.” 

Cavendish shot the navigator a suspicious 
glance. “But that means we’re ina jet stream.” 

“Might mean that, sir.” 

The newspaper was thrust 

suddenly to one side. With 
a tremendous dramatic 
lunge, the autopilot was 
slammed out. 
Hooper, contact 
Control for descent clear- 
ance to sixteen thousand! 
Winds for all zones at that 
height! Mr. Douthwaite, 
revise your flight plan to 
sixteen thousand feet! Mr. 
Rawlings, throttle back for 
descent!” 

Captain Cavendish was acting immediately. 

Rawlings was the only one who questioned 
his orders. He looked up, surprised. “Now, 
captain?” 

““Now, Mr. Rawlings!” 

“But we haven’t got permission from Con- 
trol yet, captain!” 

Cavendish made no reply. He leaned his 
huge hand on the pilot’s set of throttles, and 
pulled them back himself. 

Grandly, the Emperor’s nose dipped down- 
ward. With fixed determination, Cavendish 
held the wheel just forward of center, and the 
aircraft allowed herself to descend for the first 
two thousand feet without the slightest qualm. 
Then she plunged into a flurry of dark cloud, 
and started to shake all over in protest. Hail 
that had been lurking there in ambush pinged 
and peppered her all over. 

In the rest compartment, Bellamy had been 
halfway through his steak when he heard the 
motors change power. At first, he had thought 
that Control had allotted them a new altitude. 
But as the Emperor dived farther and farther 
into the bumpy cloud, he returned to the 
flight deck to investigate. 

His first glance was at the navigator’s altim- 
eter—19,000 feet, and still going down. 
““What’s going on?” he asked Douthwaite. 

The navigator looked up from a fresh set of 
calculations. ‘‘Jet stream, sir,’ he said. “Over 
a hundred knots.” 

“But why are we going down?” 

“Captain Cavendish’s orders, sir.” 

The altimeter needle flashed past 18,000 like 
an express train. 

“What height?” 

“Sixteen thousand, sir.” 

Bellamy’s face wrinkled over with exaspera- 
tion. He strode toward the pilots’ seats. ““Cap- 
tain Cavendish!” 

“‘Ah, there you are, Captain Bellamy!” The 
older pilot turned his head momentarily from 
the instruments. ‘“‘Here . . . take over for a 
minute, would you?” 

The only alternative left to Bellamy was to 
leave Mr.Cruttwell, now cowering back from 
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the controls ih the right-hand seat, in com- 
plete charge. Cavendish had squeezed past him 
toward Hooper, saying, ““We’re taking her 
down to sixteen thousand, captain.” Then he 
bent over the radio officer. “‘Have you got 
permission to descend yet?” : 

But Hooper, with the earphones clamped 
hard on his head, was trying to listen to 
Morse through a jumble of howling static. 

‘Permission!’ Cavendish cried. ““Have you 
got permission?” He was feeling a slight un- 
easiness. 

It was bumpier. The hail had changed to 
electric rain, now washing the black wind- 
screen over With sparkling swirls. In a majestic 
malaise, the Emperor began to roll. 

Cavendish impatiently whipped the headset 
off Hooper’s left ear and roared, ‘“‘Haven’t 
you got permission yet?” 

But Hooper grabbed at his earphones and 
jammed them back on his head. He took no 
notice of Cavendish. At a highly trained rac- 
ing speed, he began to write in his log. 

Cavendish, looking over his shoulder, read 
the words: Special. New York-and Boston fore- 
cast, 24.00—12.00. Ceiling indefinite. Sea fog. 
Visibility variable, 440 yards to nil. 

In the long passenger compartment, every- 
thing was still and quiet. The only light was 
























at the back, where Lalette, whos 
to be awake, sat at the catering sté 
All the luxury bunks were no 
with the exception of Mr. Crutt 
was preparing to get into it. He ha} 
advisable to leave the flight dech} 
Bellamy had arrived on the scene. 
Lalette watched him pull the cup 
and climb cautiously up onto the, 
tress. She had heard the engine pov | 
There was some (but not met 
going lower. Then the engine nois 
again, and the vibration became m 
The call bell beside her buzzed | 
flight deck, Cavendish would be || 
again. 
She went into the galley, and | 
still-simmering kettle into a pot 
ready prepared on a tray. Then shi 
the aisle and into the cockpit. 
She noticed the hush straighta\ 
one seemed to be expectantly wal 
Douthwaite, who was bent over 
tions. She saw the curtains behin 
were drawn, separating them from 
the flight deck. Pulling them asid 
tray through, she was surprised 
lamy in the left-hand seat. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE } 
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Rather distantly, he nodded and said, 
*‘Thank you.”’ Cavendish, beside him, went on 
staring into the night. 

She left the tea tray on the pedestal. But 
after she had gone, neither of the pilots made 
a sound. There they sat, in this little confession 
box at the front of the aircraft, while the Em- 
peror’s propellers churned onward against the 
invisible wind. 

At last Bellamy said in a low voice, “Got 
the idea I was in command on this leg.” 

“So you are, captain.” 

“Then why not tell me before coming 
down?” 

With considerable dignity, Cavendish re- 
plied, “I acted as I knew you would have 
acted.” 

“You got it wrong.” 

“Captain Bellamy, this is neither the time 
nor the place ——” 

“No clearance! Nothing on the winds at 
sixteen thousand! Worst cruising altitude! 
What put the idea into your head?” 

Cavendish glowered at him. “It was neces- 
sary, captain, to get out of the jet stream.” 

“Slap into this ice, eh? Look at it!’ Bel- 
lamy flashed his torch out into the blackness. 
There, on the port wing, a glistening straight 
white stripe piped the muzzy line of the lead- 
ing edge. 

Bellamy did not switch on the deicer 
boots—he dared not.’ While the stuff was 
building up, certainly it might crack it, but 
with the cunning of heavy ice it would build 
up again beyond the travel of the inflating and 
deflating rubber boots, 
making them powerless to 
reach it. 

“In the middle of the 
Atlantic, Bellamy, I have 
other things to do than to 
argue ——” 

““And so have I . 
now! But get this straight, 
Cavendish. While I’m in 
command, I have the re- 
sponsibility. And I make 
the decisions!” Then, as 
though it was all finished, 
he pulled open the curtain, 
turned and in a completely different voice 
asked, ““Has Mr. Douthwaite worked out a 
wind at this height?” 

“Just coming up, captain,” the navigator 
called. ‘Won't bea minute.” 

Bellamy poured out the tea, handed a cup 
to Cavendish and then drank his own slowly, 
revising in his-mind the plans he had made for 
the crossing. This was a situation he hadn’t ex- 
pected—but immediately he had sent mes- 
sages, probing across the ocean, seeking for a 
destination safe from the weather. He had the 
answers beside him: English weather was fair, 
Moncton was on limits with fog, Iceland at 
present was good, but with the low rushing 
northward, how long it would remain so was 
problematical. 

Douthwaite came up with the wind he had 
found. ‘Ninety-five knots, sir. Still from the 
same direction. We’ve gained on the wind, 
but we’ve lost fifty knots air speed, sir. We’re 
still losing it!’ 


The ice was building up fast now. Great 
chunks were being slung off the propellers to 
bang and clatter against the Emperor’s sides. 

Bellamy knew he would have to climb again 
to get out of the stuff. There was no destina- 
tion he could find on the other side which was 
safe from the weather. The low was rapidly 
approaching Iceland, his only possible diver- 
sion. 

He studied the figures of fuel used and fuel 
available. Either he could go back to England 
or he could fly north to Iceland, hoping to 
beat the low in. Iceland was nearer; it was also 
five hundred miles closer to New York. 

He weighed it all, trying as he always had 
to do to find the safest odds. Then he made up 
his mind. Turning to Hooper, he called, 
“Clearance to Iceland—twenty-three thou- 
sand. And get me every Keflavik weather re- 
port you can!” 

After Hooper had said “‘Yes, captain,” a 
hush descended over the flight deck. The radio 
officer’s key rattled out, an uneven match 
against the ice that still clattered against the 
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fuselage. The Emperor, unp 4. 
slower now, plunged stell, a. 
storm. a 
Cavendish said, “Tcelanc 

“Only thing to do. Apart 

“But the chairman—Sjr 

“‘What about him?” 

“T think he should be to 

“So do I.” " 

“And when he’s told, he| 

““He can go back to sleep 
I can.” 

Hooper called out, “ 
And Bellamy, without loc 
“Climb power.” The engin |y 
The pilot moved thesticktot | oy 
back slightly. The Emperor, 
diately, veered off her 
climbing turn to starbog 
craft, as though anxious t 
ous icy bog, gave a hearte 


Douthwaite came up Wi 
Iceland and set it on the’ 
minutes afterward, the y 

flight had changed. Here the 
and Bellamy still sitting side 
pilot re-engaged, back at alt 
with the deicer boots crack 
wings. But the Estimated 

01.51, on the piece of paper! 
for the American air base 
Iceland. 


Lying on his back in his 
had been dozing on and off, 
Vaguely, 
engine no 
times, bu 
ried him. 

A void 
awake, sir 

“ ene HN 
the curtai 
Bellamy!” 

The pili 
to the po 
I’m afraid) 

Sir Jan 
““What’s 
her?” 

“The aircraft’s fine, sir. 
We’ve run into hundred-kno) 

An awful thought sudde| 
chairman’s brain. “Bellamy 
ing... back?” 

“Not as bad as that, sir. Ic 

“Iceland!” 

“Only thing I could do, sit 

But Sir James, with all h 
Emperor balanced on the piva 
flight, was not one to accept 
like that. “But there are a lot) 
the North American seaboart 

“All marginal now.” | 
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“What does Captain Caven¢ 
Sir James asked. 

“T’m in command on this 

‘“‘Surely we can find somew 
Iceland! That'll make us h 
weather can’t be as bad as 4 

“Worst situation I’ve ever s 
paused. ‘‘We’ve turned off, sir: 
ago.” 

So there was nothing that) 
about it. ‘Very well, Captain | 

Sir James was busily ea 
mind the program of the pr 
ready the words Due to the wi 
many years had occurred to hi 
diversion. The cautious skill of 
ing trouble ahead —— Wide a 
the dark, chunky shape of the 
through the door to the flight 


The North Star crawled hig 
Perfectly at ease, Emperor Ab 
on the way Bellamy had poin 
and nearer toward Iceland. E 
Hooper made another addition 
card concerning the surface 
Keflavik. Heavy snow was now 
with a visibility of less than he 

Bellamy sat quietly in the 
studying the Notams—notices 
cerning airdrome states and th 
of blind landing aids. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158 softly flew toward them in a long unending despite the bad static that was diverting the Cavendish stood quite stil] 4}, 
Cavendish had changed places with Sea- pattern of dots, starting nowhere, like so many _ signal. He saw the I. L..S. indicator move over _ pilots, alternately staring ahead 
wood and was pacing the tiny floor of the white flies banging themselves to death against hard into the blue sector. Then he throttled filled darkness and looking at | 
cockpit as though it were a quarter-deck. the windscreen. The altimeter, like a clock go- back farther, and descended to 1500 feet with timing them from the outer mz 


“You'll want me to stand between you and ing backward, read 16,000... 15,000... half flap and undercarriage down, and all was rocking around like a wil 
Seawood,” he said to Bellamy, “‘to»keep a 14,000. landing checks complete. one in the cockpit was held by} 
lookout for the runway.” The Emperor was bumping about much The I. L. S. needle came over toward the Bellamy’s concentration. 

“Please.” more now. The new wings shook up and down, center again. Wrestling with the controls in an Lower and lower, the airc|) 

There was another three quarters of anhour protesting. Eased back, the engines grumbled _ effort to keep a steady course in the bouncing, into the blackness of the nigh 
to go. Time to descend. Hooper obtained into the cold, snow-filled air. turbulent air, Bellamy got the nose of the air- they seemed to break clou 
clearance, and Bellamy nosed the aircraft “Visibility,” the tower said, “is now two craft pointing in the reciprocal direction of the ence was that it became 
gently downward. The dark tops of the cloud hundred yards.” runway, still keeping exactly to the let-down now the red light on the no 
came slowly up to meet her. Then, in a great The needle on the radio compass, tuned in pattern as laid down by the company route back at them. 4 
wet welcome, they hugged her all over. Able to the range station, wavered and hesitated, book. Bellamy had his eyes glued} 


tim 
- 


Dog’s wings shivered from the shock. Snow but Bellamy could get a mean of its position, “On final,” Seawood told the tower. ments, his hands all the 
disciplined slow movemen 
“Time!” Cavendish ca 
“See anything?” Bella 
“Nothing!” 


At maximum continuo 
raced back into the night | 
approach, though Bellamy 
lower, nobody saw anyth 
attempt Seawood caught a 
runway lights, flashing by in 
glow. And on the fifth ap 
more hope in the cockpit. — 

Sweating a little with the e 
handling the aircraft, Belle ny 
Emperor down past 200 feet, 10 

“Fifty feet indicated,” Seawo 

Cavendish called out, “Fiy 

Bellamy counted them to hin 
three, four, five—holding thea 
the artificial horizon. ““Any sj 

“Nothing,” Cavendish 
Yes... there are the thresho 

Bellamy allowed his eyes to ce 
the instruments and look out 
white light. The I. L. S. in 
center. He called abruptly, 
and, slamming the four leve 
pushed the nose down. 

Another white light rev 
speed dropped past 110 kno 
the Emperor’s nose higher 
sink into the black bottomle: 
He opened the throttles so 
propellers. 

Then he saw two more light 
side of the runway. More slo} 
throttles again and hauled bai 

Slowly the Emperor mushe 
snow. Her wheels made a s 
began to slow up rapidly. Ther 

For a few moments nobo 
said anything. Bellamy gota 
wiped the sweat off his fac 
“Nice landing, sir.” 

“Well, at least we’re down 
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In the packed reception hall, 
of the Emperor surrounded | 
and the chairman. Sir Jam 
coffee, firmly impressing Broc 
fact that “it was the worst 
within living memory,” addi 
borne within the hour. Six h 
that'll be all.” 

He saw Bellamy struggling th 
“Want us out at the aircraft ri 
tain?’’ He drained the last d 
his cup with an eager relish. 

Bellamy said, “The weather — 
gan to explain. ’ i 


Si- James waited until he heard 
“night stop’ before saying quich 
Captain Cavendish with you at1 
logical office?” 

“He was, sir.” 

“Then where is he now?” 
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four, Sir James.”’ He turned to the‘ 
shook his head. ‘‘Nothing else left, 
But the chairman brushed the 
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“Quite. You’re known all over England, 
Captain Cavendish. Your reputation is bound 
up in the success of the Emperor. And how 
long have you been flying now?” 

‘Thirty years.” 

“Thirty years! You’ve done all the pioneer- 
ing. Through all the difficulties. Taken all the 
chances that have made civil aviation advance 
the phenomenal way it has.” Dramatically, 
the chairman came to a dead stop. “And why? 
Because men like you are still out there in 
front—leading us on.” 

A faraway look came into Cavendish’s eyes. 
He said, almost to himself, “It’s been a long 
time!” 

‘Twice as long as Captain Bellamy! Not 
that ’'m going to say anything against him. 
He’s a young man, not settled down yet. I was 
surprised when I found he was in command 
on the westbound.” 

“IT was reserving myself for the homeward 
trip, Sir James.” 

“Quite! But you and I are of the same gener- 
ation. We know where our duty lies. And I 
want you to take over now. You, Captain 
Cavendish!” 


F. a few moments they sat in complete 
silence, looking at each other gravely. The 
smart Bellamy had inflicted on Cavendish by 
the argument on the aircraft was cooling now 
in the balm of this smooth ointment. The pilot 
suddenly stood up. “‘They will have refueled 
her by now,” he said. “We have lost enough 
time on this flight.” 

Sir James reached the door before him, 
waved his hand forward. ‘“‘After you, cap- 
tain.” 

They left Room 24 and walked down the 
corridor. Halfway down the stairs, the lights 
went out. 

Sir James made a joke about fuses. Then the 
lights came on again. 

Cavendish was saying that the Emperor 
would be taking off immediately, under his 
command, when Murdoch came up to inter- 
rupt. The short spell of darkness had not been 
fuses. A tractor towing the snowplows over 


the runways had inadvertently taken them 
over the main power cable, cutting it to 
shreds. 

“But the lights have come on again!” Sir 
James expostulated. 

“The domestic supply and the telephones 
have an emergency system, sir. But there’s no 
emergency system for the field.” 

“You mean... there are no runway lights 
now?” 

“None, sir. I’m afraid it rules out take-off 
until after the sun comes up.” 

The chairman seemed to change color. His 
cheeks went a ripe bulging red. Sir James had 
fought nearly everyone there was to fight in 


Love is half the feast. 
WELSH PROVERB 


the British aviation industry. Through all that 
avalanche, he had won. And yet, after this 
single arrant piece of carelessness committed 
by an unknown oaf, there was only one thing 
in heaven and earth that was left in anyone’s 
philosophy. 

And that was to go to bed. 


Sir James and Brocklehurst departed, with 
Captain Cavendish in attendance. Left on 
their own, the circle from the Emperor looked 
lost, until Bellamy stepped into the middle to 
make arrangements for their lodging. 

“Looks like the barn for us tonight,’ he 
said. Then he turned to the stewardesses. “But 
you two might as well go to bed in the aircraft 
bunks. Don’t use the lights. The batteries are 
low—and I don’t want you messing around 
the cockpit, looking for the master switch. 
You’ve got torches?” 

They nodded and moved toward the door. 
Then, shielding their faces, they dashed through 
the snow across the ramp and up the stairs by 
the Emperor’s flank. 
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In the light of her torch, Lalette opened the 
heavy aircraft door. 

Inside, Angela shivered. “‘Cold.” 

“Absolutely petrifying. I thought the men 
were being uncommonly chivalrous!”’ Lalette 
smiled wryly. ““Look, if you put your torch be- 
side mine, we can see to get the bunks down.” 
She kicked off her shoes and stood up on one 
of the seats to tug at the handles. She went on 
fixing the bunks. ““What wouldn’t I give for a 
cuppa! If the Big White Chief hadn’t said no 
lights, we could make a cozy brew. Anyway, 
I’m going to forage.” 


She came back swinging her torch gaily and 
tossed a packet of biscuits into Angela’s hands. 
Then she curled herself into one of the seats 
and said, ““You know, it’s really rather fun. 
It’s a lovely sight if you look out the galley 
window. All the aircraft and the snow and the 
lights in the hangar.” 

Angela sat, her face half turned toward the 
curtained porthole. “I don’t think it’s fun,” 
she said flatly. “I never could stand cold. I 
was brought up in India. Daddy was Indian 
army.” 

“T see,” Lalette said gently. ““But if you got 
ready for bed, you'd feel better.” 

“IT can’t. ’'m too cold to move. And all the 
fuss there’s been all day. Having Sir James on 
board! And everyone knew something would 
go wrong. I know I did.’ Angela covered her 
face with her hands. “I knew it! I knew it! And 
then... it did!” 

Lalette unfastened her tie and unbuttoned 
her blouse. ““You know,” she said, eying An- 
gela warily, “the longer you sit there, the 
worse it ll get. The cold, | mean.” 

Angela whirled round suddenly. ““Leave me 
alone!” 

Lalette looked away, pretending to be ab- 
sorbed in the unzipping of her skirt. Then she 
heard a snuffle from Angela. She saw the tears 
rolling down her cheeks. 

Nervously, Lalette edged nearer. She put 
out a hand to touch the other girl and then 
withdrew it. After a moment, afraid to speak, 
she stretched out her hand again across the 
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back of Angela’s neck. Then she drew her 
closer. 

Gradually Angela stopped sobbing. “‘I’m 
sorry,” she murmured. “I don’t know what 
you must think of me.” 

“That’s all right.’’ Lalette pursed her lips. 
““You know what? I’m going to boil a kettle!” 

Angela smiled. “I must say a hot drink 
would be nice.” 

“A hot drink and a hot bottle. Absolute 
bliss! And absolutely essential!’ She moved 
toward the galley. She was back almost at 
once. “I forgot,” she said, ‘““about the master 
switch. Now where would it be?” 

Angela shook her head. “I can’t remember.” 

Lalette said, ““Well, it’s bound to be up at 
the front. That’s one thing.” 

Angela looked distressed again. ““But ought 
we to? I mean, Captain Bellamy did say * 

Lalette said quickly, ‘““There’s no harm in 
looking. Come on.” 

Angela got up and followed her through the 
flight-deck door. 

Lalette scanned the front instrument panel, 
and then turned and looked at the engineer’s. 
“Now let me see * She laughed. “It would 
be rather awful if I really 
did do something dy- 
namic! Imagine old Bel- 
lamy!”’ She looked in 
silence for a moment, 
her finger poised. “Ah, 
there it is, I betcha!” 

She flipped on a 
switch with a for-a- 
sheep-as-a-lamb air. 
“Tl wait here if you'll 
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“Oh, and try fecabi Having you near me for a block worthiaal 
lights as you go by.” es there, e 

Through the half- After two years in another quilt 
open door, she saw the country Sudde; 
long cabin suddenly il- — My dear, how happiness became of light 
luminate. Angela called, 4 foreign language learned the blizza 
“Everything’s working. a The E 

: a As thoroughly in those few 

Hot plate, and lights. : all her d 

“Praise be!’ Lalette ean glittered | 
waltzed up the aisle 4Smy mother tongue... tail. 
and into the galley. ; ~~ He wal 
“Look,” she said, “leave How my life felt cheated of the - aird 
all this to me. You nothing— frown 
choose your bunk and As if in a world footprin 
Tll make you a drink.” around t 


She boiled water, filled 
two hot-water bottles 
and made the hot drinks. 

Five minutes later she 
came slowly up to the 
bunk, carrying one of ~ 
the company’s plastic 
trays. “If you wanted tea, I’m sorry. I thought 
it would keep you awake, so it’s hot milk in- 
stead. And there’s a couple of aspirins, just 
to make sure.” 

She watched Angela, looking relaxed and 
comfortable in her demure white nightgown, 
sip the drink gratefully. 

“You make a good nurse,” Angela said. 
‘**And I feel much better.” 

Lalette began to close the curtains of An- 
gela’s bunk. “I don’t suppose it'll be a long 
night, but sleep well.” : 

She walked over to her own bunk and fin- 
ished undressing, then scrambled into bed. 


blossoms 


The others had gone to the barn. This was a 
disused hangar, separated by wooden parti- 
tions into cubicles containing six or eight 
bunks. It served as an overflow dormitory. 

Through half a mile of snow, they had bat- 
tled down the road, leaving Bellamy and Cay- 
endish behind to wait for the 04.00 Tafors— 
the long-range weather forecasts. 

The crew knew the place, but it was worse 
than they remembered. The emergency supply 
did not cater electricity for it, and the place 
was already full of stranded men. A couple of 
noisy poker games were going on by candle- 
light. 

Hooper and Rawlings found two beds. Fully 
clothed, they clambered in and lay down. For 
a number of minutes they listened to the 
snores and the talking, while outside the wind 
howled. Then Rawlings suddenly sat up. A 
large leg came over the side, above the radio 
officer’s bunk. 
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going!” 
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The pilot’s face was pale. H! 
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The gray curtains parted. “I 
said. 

Bellamy swiveled round and | 
Then he looked away and back| 

“Sorry, sir,” Rawlings and | 
together. 

“Turn the master switch off 
Bellamy said, and the engineer h 
aisle to the flight deck. 

The cabin became once more ¢ 
reached over and flicked the s) | 
though he could feel her waitin 
speak, he said quietly, “Why di¢ 
switch on?” 

Lalette’s voice was low. “To} 
drink. I’m sorry.” 

Bellamy said nothing. | 

When Rawlings came back, 
sorry, skipper. We didn’t al 

“IT know,” Bellamy said wearil 
two of them shuffled toward t 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162 
shone his torch for them and said, “Good 
night.” 

Lalette called, ““Captain Bellamy, I’m very 
sorry. About the lights ... . and everything. 
I—we ——”’ 

He shone his torch a little to one side of her, 
away from her eyes. Her face was white and 
strangely pointed with fatigue in the indirect 
light. Her short hair, rumpled with sleep, was 
like a flurry of dark gold snowflakes. Just for a 
second, her mouth trembled. 

“You didn’t touch any of the other 
switches?” 

‘“‘No, Captain Bellamy. I’m sorry,” she be- 
gan again flatly. 

“That’s all right then,” he said. ““Good 
night.’’ He turned toward the doorway. 

“Good night,”’ she said sadly. She sat still, 
listening to the sound of his steps on the metal 
stairway. When all was quiet, she lay down 
on the pillow, her mouth pressed into its soft 
thickness. 

Someone else now was crying in the air- 
plane. 


Next morning, under a sky filled with the 
gray remains of the snowstorm, Angela and 
Lalette walked to the Catering Section to col- 
lect the stores. After a time, Angela broke the 
regular scrunch of their feet in the snow with, 
“Sorry about all the fuss last night. Captain 
Bellamy got rather worked up.” 

Lalette smiled. “‘He wasn’t exactly in the 
best of spirits.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if he was mad at 
himself. About that awful landing, you know.” 
She paused. “Tell me, have you seen much of 
Captain Bellamy before this?” 

Lalette’s blue eyes looked startled. “‘He 
used to come home on leaves sometimes with 
my brother Chris. But I was still at school. 
And he’s taken me out a couple of times to 
the movies.” 

“Oh, has he?’ The other girl drew a deep 
breath. “But I didn’t mean that sort of seeing. 
What I did mean was trips. Have you flown 
with him much?” 
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Lalette laughed. ‘“‘Now I get you. I’ve done 
three with him. All as calm as millponds.” She 
pushed open the Catering Section door. “But,” 
she said over her shoulder, “‘if it’s any comfort 
to you’’—she pointed at the chalked-up notice 
in front of them—‘“‘by the look of that”—she 
waved at Captain Cavendish’s name on the 
board—‘‘Old Father Time himself is taking 
over!” 

“And a good job, too, I think.” Angela 
gave a brief wintry smile. 

After they had collected everything, they 
walked back to the aircraft. Lalette said, 
“Well, at least they’re looking after her!” 

Certainly she wasn’t being neglected. Men 
with brooms were sweeping her wings clear of 
snow. Her leading edges were being sprayed 
with alcohol. Cruttwell was giving her engines 
a loving once-over. 


Wiside the cold passenger cabin, the chair- 
man and the Undersecretary sat silently wait- 
ing for the engines to start. 

Able Dog was No. 16 to leave the ramp. It 
was past eleven local when her chocks were 
pulled away. 

Cavendish took the throttles and manipu- 
lated all four with the delicate dexterity of a 
surgeon. The Emperor began to move. Wider 
and wider the throttles opened under Caven- 
dish’s gloved fingers until, within the space of 
twenty-two seconds, with the fuselage bump- 
ing up and down lugubriously on the oleo 
legs, he had completed the operation severing 
the umbilical cord that held his airplane to 
Mother Earth. 

And Able Dog was air-borne. 

Cavendish climbed steadily away from the 
course of the other westbounds and started on 
the huge composite to New York. The cloud 
thinned practically to nothing. They were 
leaving the bad weather well to the north. 
Now in the sunlight, Able Dog was no more 
than a silver cross in the vast blue bubble of 
the sky. 

At their cruising altitude of 24,000 feet, 
Cavendish turned to the engineer. “Speed on 
the graph, Mr. Rawlings?” 


“Five knots above it, captain!”’ 

Cavendish rubbed his hands with satisfac- 
tion. ‘““Excellent! Everything else working sat- 
isfactorily, Mr. Rawlings?” 

“Just like clockwork, sir.” 

“That being the case, I think we can safely 
leave you on your own up here for the first 
three hours. I shall ask Captain Bellamy to do 
the second three hours. The third three hours 
will be my watch. I think that’s fair, don’t you, 
Mr. Seawood?”’ 

“Very fair, sir,” Seawood muttered, already 
having worked out that such an arrangement 
meant he was on watch longer than the oth- 
ers. He watched Cavendish 
climbing out of the left-hand 
seat, to join Bellamy in the 
rest compartment. 


In the galley, Angela fin- 
ished washing and stacking 
the lunch trays and poured 
herself a cup of coffee. La- 
lette was taking a spell off 
duty, and was fast asleep in 
the back seat. 

A drowsy after-lunch contentment filled the 
cabin. Angela sat down and rested her head 
against the soft cushions at the back. 

Slowly the heavy air and the bright hard 
light forced her eyelids shut. But after only a 
few seconds she opened them quickly. She had 
the unpleasant feeling of being swung slightly 
from side to side, in a nauseating motion. 

She looked across at Lalette, but Lalette 
was still asleep. The door to the flight deck re- 
mained closed. Nothing had happened, except 
she must have been asleep. As in a nightmare 
of suddenly falling, this was a quick self- 
waking one. 

Afraid that she would sleep again, she 
walked back to the ladies’ powder room and 
filled the small bowl almost to the brim with 
cold water. She creamed the light make-up off 
her face and dipped her face into the bowl, 
opening her eyes under the water. She gasped, 
shaking the drops off her chin and nose, and 
rubbed her face briskly with a linen towel. She 
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felt wonderful. She smiled at ke 
the mirror. 

Then just beside her came a so 
slip-slop, slip-slop. 

She turned. The water in the h 
ing a miniature storm. Then jus 
it settled back to its former sleek 
water was a couple of inches fart 
bowl, and on the floor were two 
puddles. 

Mechanically, Angela fe! hed| 
mopped them up. Before going| 
cabin she carefully rerolled the ¢ 
cream poplin shirt, combed h 
checked the 
line of her sto 

Mr. Hamilt 
Outside the ga 
a deep breath, 
denly, “Did we 
patch a minute|!y 
The water in { 
I wondered. 

“Did it n 
you’ve flown <¢ 
have, my girl, 
all sorts of queer things happe 
Always wobbling, the tail is!” H}}) 
eled beyond her head and sudde 
“Quick, girl, get your jacket on 
man’s stirring. Hurry!” 

But the stirring never grew int 
uprising. The chairman moyed 
side, and grunted down once mc 
depths of sleep. The only one to le 
was Mr. Riley. 

As he came nearer, Hamilton ¢ 
Riley might like a cup of coffee, 
He smiled at the public-relations ¢ 

“Good idea, Hamilton.” He 
cheeks. “Make it fifteen minutes. | 
a shave. Got a beard like a po 

Angela made some coffee and 
tray with biscuits. 

Then Mr. Riley reappeared. He 
tail moved. Shook from side to. 
great shark! I could do with that ¢ 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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chicken so tresh youll 
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You might guess it when you see the golden brown crust, 


ever eaten! * 
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CONMUED FROM PAGE 164 
‘Kani? will bring it to you in your 


back, a small worried frown 
Llws. “Did you hear that, Mr. 
said the tail moved. I think I 
fo now, when I said ——” 
Mr. Hamilton took her arm. 
Hown as long as I have, you'll 
can take their liquor. And 
tir friend, Mr. Riley, is one 
‘hlell! I don’t think you saw him 
solllado. The chairman’s favorite 
5!/He paused and tightened his 
‘Int I did, Miss Knight. / did.” 


se} Rawlings grumbled. ““We 
of better than this, you know!” 
oiter said, “I’ve taken the auto- 
y t to be all right now!” 

ady eyes left the instrument 
oéed up at him. “It’s worse. Ten 
, Iw! Can’t you keep her steady, 
»¢That’s what’s doing it.” 

o/er had been aware of the situa- 
mitime. Now the gyro that had 
hiding of 295 degrees moved to 


Hmpy, is it?” Rawlings asked. 
s a millpond to me.” 
clear-air turbulence. She won’t 


hit blanket of cirro-stratus came 
rAble Dog, and by degrees en- 
r.jiciously Seawood jabbed at the 
eto get back on course. In the 
a¥ess of the cloud, the Emperor’s 
starboard as 

diunched it. 

3s |t up from his ivi. AML 
che forward. 
eawood... 
t in the au- many names. 


what that’ll 


awing.” 


; ee at all.” Seawood’s chin came 
ke things worse!”’ Just to show 
; could hold her, even under in- 
ditions, Seawood kept his left 
ly 1 the control column. He turned. 
init officers are all the same—make 
out nothing!” 
siden fearful jerk, the Emperor 
m to the left. Seawood was flung 
= fndscreen. Two route books clat- 
ottle pedestal. Then as sud- 
return swing of a gigantic hori- 
ium, the nose swung over vio- 
)oard. 
.Jaggering through the door, was 
apt the stacked radio equipment 
r er. He shouted, ‘‘Here—what’s 


tificer turned a white face to him. 
. ¥pper. Think an engine cut!” 
yfutiously lowered himself into the 
s@, expecting a new frenzied change 
eBut none came. Able Dog flew 
Wamely on course. “I’ve got her.” 
first officer. 
ifmade a sudden entrance onto the 
Well, what are we doing up 
ed. 
tween two captains, Seawood 
ed to explain. ““There was a sort 
/He looked at the still rudder, the 
pntrol column. “‘Can’t describe it. 
er...andthen a kind of twitch.” 
‘he’s a bit tired,’ Bellamy said. 
(he first officer, he asked, “You 
#many hours’ hand-flying the Em- 
wou?” 


and have a bite of lunch. I'll look 
for a bit.” 
slid out of his seat. The two cap- 
for a while and then, satisfied, 
dllowed the first officer back to the 
“ment. 
ror was flying perfectly steadily 
'y, his hands moving the obedient 
thinking. Seawood was a good 


lings,” he said at last, “did you 
ood get at all fed up with hand- 


A child that is loved has 


HUNGARIAN PROVERB 


“Yes, sir,” the engineer replied. “‘“Seemed to 
be having a bit of difficulty.” 

“I see.” Bellamy was aware that sometimes 
tired pilots would give the controls some 
incredibly rough treatment, out of sheer vexa- 
tion that the machine wouldn’t do what they 
wanted. 

“Engines been all right?” he asked the 
engineer. 

“Couldn’t be better, captain.” 

Bellamy went on, “When this bad yawing 
happened—where were you?” 

“Well, I'd got out of my seat to find out 
what Mr. Seawood was up to, sir ——” 

““So you wouldn’t be able to see the instru- 
ments on your panel?” 

This checkup on his movements looked like 
the beginnings of a ticking off. Rawlings said, 
“T couldn’t actually see them, sir. But all the 
same a 

“Nobody, in fact, could tell us if an out- 
board suddenly cut?” 

This was definitely a reprimand. ‘‘But we’d 
been yawing in dribs and drabs for an hour 
before that, sir!” 

“Only in a very minor way.” 

Rawlings said with dignity, “And every- 
thing’s all right now, isn’t it, captain?” 

Bellamy smiled slightly at the round circles 
of Rawlings’ glaringly innocent eyes. ‘“‘Every- 
thing.” 

Mollified a little, Rawlings asked, ‘‘What 
makes you think it might have been an out- 
board, sir?” 

The pilot was busy putting the three levers 
of the automatic pilot back into position. 
“Nothing. Just checking—that’s all.” 





Able Dog now flew com- 
fortably on under her anon- 
ymous gray blanket of 
cloud. 

Hooper heard Bellamy 
say, “Getting darker. Put 
= the propeller anti-icers on.” 
ivi ivi Out of his porthole he 

could hardly see the port 
inner engine, the stuff was so thick. He thought 
to himself, Better drink this tea quick before 
it gets too bumpy. 

He brought the cup to his lips when there 
was a sudden violent swing to port, and the 
whole cupful, burning hot, was dashed over 
his face. He cried out in pain, but nobody 
heard him. 

Bellamy had slammed out the autopilot and 
was straining his right foot against the rudder 
pedals. Then, just as suddenly, the great tail 
swung round again and they careered well 
over to starboard. The jolts were far worse 
than they had been before. 

Rawlings yelled, “It’s the engines! The out- 
ers are cutting!” 

Bellamy shouted, ‘“Throttle them both right 
back!” 

He watched two levers on the throttle pedes- 
tal move backward. But by that time, Able 
Dog was flying perfectly normally again. 


The pilot turned to Rawlings. “What hap- 
pened there?” 

“The outboards cut. One after the other.” 

“Which cut first?” 

Rawlings fingered his chin. ‘Difficult to tell, 
sir. Happened so quickly.” 

“One cut in and came on again . . . then the 
other did the same?” 

“Think so, skipper.” 

Bellamy looked out at the clammy cloud 
that was now moving Able Dog up and down 
in unsteady bumps. “‘Couldn’t be ice,” he said. 
‘Not at this temperature. Better bring the out- 
boards in again, Mr. Rawlings. All the instru- 
ments reading correctly?” 

‘‘All of them, sir.” 

*‘What about fuel?” 

“Well... we’re still on the outer tanks both 
sides. They’re well down, sure. But they’ve 
both got nearly five hundred gallons in.” 

“And they’re running all right now.” Bel- 
lamy’s face was wrinkled in worried concen- 
tration. “Damned things... what could have 
happened?” 

Nobody on the flight deck answered him. 
Into a tense, expectant silence came Captain 
Cavendish from the rest compartment. ““What 
is it this time ?” 

“That’s what we’re trying to find out.” 
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“Whenever I go to the back for a minute, 
Captain Bellamy, something seems to hap- 
pen.’ He glared around him. ““What are we 
doing about it?” 

“Nothing. Everything’s O.K. now.” 

Bellamy explained the engine cutting. Cay- 
endish listened and then said, ‘‘I feel I shall 
have to stay up here at the front.” 

With a shrug, Bellamy relinquished the left- 
hand seat and climbed into the second pilot’s 
position. He suggested, ““How about having 
Cruttwell up? After all, they’re his engines.” 

“You think it might come on again?” 

“Might. Better put the seat-belt sign on too. 
Just in case.” He leaned back and turned on 





the switch as Cavendish dispatched Dou- 
thwaite for the engine designer. 


Cruttwell, called upon to explain the curious 
behavior of his engines, stared at all the dials, 
which now read exactly as they ought, scratched 
his head thoughtfully, and suggested “‘Ice.” 

“Hardly any ice outside,” Bellamy said, and 
pointed to the few crystal spots that orna- 
mented the windscreen. 

Cruttwell hesitated. “You know . . . back 
there, it didn’t seem to be an engine.” 

Rawlings growled, ‘Well, it was!”” 

“It’s all right now, Mr. Rawlings.” 

“Sure... but for how long?” 
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Because there was nowhere else to sit where 
he could study the engine instruments, Crutt- 
well sat on the floor of the flight deck, fixedly 
staring at the round bland faces of the dials. 

“That was a bad bump,” Cavendish was 
saying when the nose of the Emperor dipped 
slightly, and then rocketed off to the left. 

The aircraft was behaving as though it had 
suddenly lost its head. Off it careered, this 
time to the right. Then, as though released 
from what was holding her, she gave another 
great lurch to the left. Light hail pattered on 
the windscreen, and out of the inky-black air 
unseen updrafts punched at the fuselage and 
tilted the wings. 

“I’m scared of the tail!’ Bellamy shouted 
to Cavendish. ““Won’t stand much more bat- 
tering like this.”” Then louder, in anger and 
exasperation, he yelled, ‘““Cruttwell! Anything 
showing on those instruments?” 

Rawlings called, “The outboards are cut- 
ting again! Then they’re coming in again. . . 
one after the other. That’s why we’re swing- 
ing!”’ The engineer throttled back Engines 1 
and 4. Cruttwell hung on for dear life to a 
stanchion beside him. “Inboards are cutting 
now,” Rawlings reported. “First one side, 
then the other.” 

“These damn rudder controls!” Cavendish 
roared. ‘““What’s gone wrong with ’em?”’- 

*“How about throttling back all four?” Bel- 
lamy suggested. “‘See if it stops the swinging.” 

But Cavendish was anxious to get out of the 
turbulent wet air of the cloud. “I’m going to 
get on top of this stuff first!’” He turned to the 
engineer. ““Give me take-off power on all 
four!” 

The motors roared up again, only to die out 
on the port side. They were still going crab- 
wise. “It’s the controls,” 
Bellamy said. ““Must be!” 
He had already put the 
booster-controls selector 
into the emergency posi- 
tion, but without the slight- 
est effect. 

Inching up through the 
cumulus, Able Dog strug- 
gled, her air speed drop- 
ping farther and farther on 
the indicator as her great 
sideways sweeps continued. Both pilots seemed 
to be having trouble with the elevators as well 
as the rudders. 

Now, as the violence intensified, all that be- 
came important was the necessity to survive. 
Both pilots, straining together, each on his 
own set of controls, tried to curb the Emper- 
or’s capers. But still she skidded sideways. The 
wings shimmied up and down, bending and 
giving in the rough air. 

White-faced, strapped in his seat, Hooper 
called up, “Want me to send an SOS, skipper?” 

But Cavendish was much too busy to hear. 
The Emperor blundered, tripped, lurched all 
over the blind cloudy air. It was impossible to 
Keep on course. 

Bellamy’s eyes were beginning to ache from 
staring at the artificial horizon that was their 
yardstick in this topsy-turvy world of whether 
they were on their heads or their heels. He 
closed his eyes, wrinkling his whole face as he 
did so. 

The bumping suddenly stopped. The yaw- 
ing from side to side went on, but when Bel- 
lamy opened his eyes again, magically, he 
could see. A blinding dazzle of snow and ice 
showed up five miles below him. Purple shad- 
ows ringed the peaks of two mountains that 
stood out to finger the slanting beams of the 
sun from the west. 

Able Dog, as though the tune of her devil’s 
dance were still inside her head, slid to and 
fro for a few minutes in the clear air. Then 
she suddenly pulled herself together, and flew 
on over Labrador, steady and stately. 


Those who 


young. 


leanne the cold Atlantic and Labrador 
behind, the Emperor flew majestically south 
with not the slightest tremor in the whole of 
her huge frame. 

But inside her fuselage, the fourteen souls 
were without her resilience and aplomb. Most 
of them had been thoroughly frightened. 
Angela’s hands were still shaking, and her eyes 
were wide with fear. And everyone retreated 
into his own private thoughts, fearful that 
at any minute she would start acting up again. 
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A flood of questions had fi), 
chairman’s lips. “What is it? 
is it?” ... “Can it be rectified 
To all of them, the techniejay 
and said they didn’t kno 
served grimly that they b 
stumped back to his seat, 

Hamilton, seeing the 
strutted up the aisle, as t 
toward had happened. “ 
he said briskly to Lalette 
girls up and down, he 
orders: ‘Dinner will bee ed 
everything served .. . w; 
away by the time we reac 

Unconcerned with the fez 
inside herself, Able Dog sh 
forming night, as darkne 
black tide to reach them at 24 


ine one by one, below 
lights pricked through. } 
Northern Quebec showed 
lows; a mining village 
Way on the ice and snow. G 
tion came toward them. Able 
above the beginnings of the | 
lodges showed up gaily. St. 
and Ste. Adéle blazed one z 
signal bonfires leading to the 
sea of every-colored lights thai 
The Emperor passed to t 7 
cross of lights on the top 
and joined the airway for thi 


Bellamy for the finish. 

Everybody had had a was d 
Everybody had eaten Hi 
Everybody looked down at 


hangs a 
work of i 
pattern 
abouts is” 
route bo 
man (no 
ality) who flies to the civil airg 
LaGuardia and Newark, ani 
York Holding and Area Fact 
On that night, along thet 
Mitchell range were four I 
troliners, flying above 6000 fe Ct 
a three-minute time interval. 1 
were coming up from Bermud 
heights. Half a dozen Conste} 
checking up to Gander along th 
dotted all over the area, being 
watch on by New York Control, 
of D.C. 3’s, Stratocruisers, D C 
skillfully separated by being dete 
different lines of the checkerb¢ 
topmost edge of the area, flying ¢ 
east leg of Poughkeepsie range, 
hours’ flying on the composite, Ie 
York, came Emperor Able Deg. 
Over Poughkeepsie’s cone, 
checked in, and Poughkeepsie re 
cheerful American, “Roger, st 
clearance.» But when it came, 
only, tagged onto the end of anit 
maintain 24,000 was New © 
weather: wind southeast five kn 
half a mile in slight drizzle. 
Cavendish said furiously, * 
off the sea again!”’ He turned 
““What’s the fuel state?” 
Sweat rolled down Raw 
water running down ted sands 
than three hours’, sir.” 
New York came up with the 
crisp and clear: ““Able Dog clear 
chester—direct Glencove— 
range—direct Scotland—e 
twenty-two thousand—Idlewild 
sand. Hold in the pattern at ninetee 
Expected approach time, zero © 
With some prompting from 5 
endish repeated it back. Then 
“Zero two one four! That’s a1 
wait!” 
Cavendish started to let do 
Guardia, suddenly all the lights of 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 1} 
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To make this famous dish at its very best, you need cooked 
ereen beans of firm yet tender texture and rich yet delicate 
flavor. With never a string, of course. 
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went out. Now and again, in the clear dark- 
ness, the navigation lights of other aircraft 
showed up a vivid red or green. Then they, 
too, went out as Able Dog once more nosed 
into cloud. 

At Scotland, Cavendish dutifully reported 
at 19,000 and, throttling back to save as 
much fuel as possible, started to go round and 
round the mulberry bush of the holding pat- 
tern. It was more than a quarter of an hour be- 
fore they were cleared to descend to 18,000 
on the first leg of their descent. 

Gradually, Able Dog crawled downward, 
while her occupants, tired out, could do noth- 
ing but sleep and wait. Bellamy had closed his 
eyes in the rest compartment, his arms and 
legs stiff from battling with the controls. 
Cruttwell and Eastlake, who had been arguing 
over the cause of the Emperor’s curious be- 
havior, began to feel too fatigued to continue. 

But the chairman was methodically and 
grimly sorting out in his mind the problems 
that awaited him when at long last Able Dog 
set her wheels down on American territory. 

‘“‘Anyway,” Hooper said with relief, ‘““we’ve 
stopped bumbling around from side to side. 
That’s something!” 

But there he was, in a sense, wrong. Caven- 
dish was very tired. Keeping a heavy aircraft 
dead in the center of an I.L.S. radio beam can 
be difficult. The needle on the round-faced 
instrument had flicked hard over into the blue 
sector. 

Cavendish turned to the left. Zigzagging 
painfully from side to side, Able Dog, her 
wheels down now, her landing check complete, 
flew lower and lower into a woolly, unseen, 
unwelcoming world. Her rudder twitched. 
Her ailerons moved up and down continually, 
as though she were waggling her wings. 

Two and a half miles from the beginning of 
the runway, still left of the beam in the yellow 
sector, but at the prescribed altitude of 700 
feet, the needle on the radio compass did a 
complete half circle. Seawood reported over 
the range station. 

“Come right on in, Able Dog,” said the 
voice of Idlewild tower. “‘Clear to land.” 

Cavendish punched the stop watch on the 
instrument panel and put down flap. Able 
Dog descended. 

Half a minute went by. The aircraft was 
still in a gray-black stew with no meaning, no 
beginning, no end. Her navigation lights re- 
flected back on themselves in a mizzly gloom. 

At 400 feet indicated, there was still noth- 
ing. Cavendish was exploring the blue side of 
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the I.L.S., and Able Dog, wi}, 
down, was straining throug 

in an effort to get back into 
beam. 

The speed fluctuated ro f 
Then Cavendish, noticing hi} 
started to pull the nose back!) 

Discouraged, the needle fe 
122... . U8 ceeealGs 

“Approach lights!’ Seg 
“Starboard! Starboard!” 

Cavendish raised his eyes | 
Below the nose a few hundrej 
portion of the dark air had s 
sullen red. Then two stubby 
clined toward each other, g! 
into flames. | 

The pilot swung the 
As he did so, the speed 

Cavendish, lined up no 
and anxious to be down, cal 
to reduce power to 7000 

Seawood murmured, “Yo 
ing!” 


Abie Dog wallowed. 
swing again. Before re 
proach light the aircraft s 
endish pulled the nose up, 
7500 r.p.m. ) 
Rawlings, to be on the gs 
always did, gave him an extr 
Able Dog still sank. 
The first light went b 
under the wing. They seemed) 
the water. Four more lights | 
gloom, they could see the t 
runway lights now. Seawa 
that they seemed to be above 
Runway Zero Four at Idley 
a breakwater, dropping 
clear twelve feet down int 
struggled just above the 
the red lights remained befo 
shining misty and green a 
away from them. , 
The aircraft’s tail frantically 
nose came up. Cavendish 
r.p.m. What he got wasn 
available in Cruttwell’s i 
Somehow or other, shudder 
body, Able Dog started to ¢ 
above the wall. The threshol) 
by. 
Cavendish, realizing they 
called out, ““My throttles!” 
“Your throttles,” Rawling' 
CONTINUED ON PAG 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170 
Cavendish was surprised to find the four 
throttle levers so far forward. He took them 
in his gloved hand and pulled them suddenly 
back. 

Able Dog seemed almost to stop dead in 
the air. Deprived a dozen feet above the 
ground of all the immense power by which she 
was literally hanging on her propellers, the 
Emperor shook and shivered. Then the left 
wing dropped. Everybody on board had a 
horrible sensation of going down and down 
and down. 

Then the port wheel connected with the wet 
runway, giving it a tremendous thud that 
made the whole aircraft quiver like a leaf, 
only to be followed, a second later, by an even 
more fantastic noise as the starboard wheel 
thundered onto American soil. 

Douthwaite peered out into the night to 
make certain that the undercarriage legs 
hadn’t crashed right through the wings. Then 
in his log he wrote, “Touched down Idlewild, 
O23 


Next day the American press surprised 
everyone (including itself) by being both gentle 
and generous. The assumption had been, be- 
fore the Emperor left England, that the news- 
papers’ attitude would be one of guarded and 
unenthusiastic interest. Instead, she received a 
thundering welcome. 

In the second-best suite in the Grand-Plaza 
Hotel, Sir James had rung for the morning’s 
papers. For five minutes he grimly surveyed 
them. Sir James was a businessman, brought 
up in a hard school. Ah, well! He’d expected 
a fight. He reached over and took the paper 
halfway down the pile. 

Headlines on the front page cried, ““WEL- 
COME, EMPEROR!” 

Excited, his eye scanned two whole columns, 
below the photograph. Quickly he tore through 
the others. Though the language varied, the 
tone, the friendly feeling, of all of them was un- 
mistakable. 

Sir James went down to breakfast in excel- 
lent spirits. 


In the Coronet Hotel, Douthwaite was 
phoning Rawlings and suggesting the usual 
economy of combining breakfast and lunch: 
“Ready to eat, Red?” 

“Will be, Alex, in a couple of minutes.” 

“Come up to ten-sixteen. And I'll give 
Jimmy Seawood and Hooper a call.” 

A quarter of an hour afterward all four 
were in Douthwaite’s room. Though it was 
past eleven, none of them expressed hunger. 
Seawood sat gloomily on the navigator’s bed. 
Hooper asked, “Well, what do you think it 
is?” 

Rawlings shrugged his massive shoulders. 
“Could be any number of things . . . now.” 

Douthwaite put in, “What d’you mean, 
‘now’?” 

“‘After Cavendish’s performance last night. 
He’s broken one of the undercarriage struts, 
you know.” 

The engineer looked at the first officer. 
“Couldn’t you see we were undershooting? 
Why didn’t you do something?” 


Seawood muttered something about Cap- 
tain Cavendish’s long experience. 

“So rather than trust your own eyes, you’d 
land us all in the drink? Well, it’s a good thing 
for the lot of you /’m not like that! D’you 
know what happened last night after we got 
back from that party? Cavendish catches me 
in the foyer. ‘Mr. Rawlings,’ he says, ‘I’d like 
a word with you.’ To tell you the truth, I 
thought he was going to say thank you for 
helping him out with the landing. Then I 
looked at his face. He was mad. Mad with— 
with”—he stuttered with furious astonish- 
ment—‘‘with me!” 

Hooper’s eyes opened wide. ““Why ever you, 
Red?” 

““He said to me, ‘That landing tonight was 
your fault! You were giving me at least a 
thousand r.p.m. more than I asked for.’” 

Hooper said, ““Trying to blame it on you, 
eh? Bet you were wild, Red!” 

“Wild! I said, ‘Look, captain, I agree I 
gave you more power than you asked for. And 
if I hadn’t, we’d have made our landing in the 
water, a good half mile from the beginning 
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of the runway! The Emperor r 
things, but she’s not a flying b 
Hooper said, “I thought we 
you .. . I looked out of my 
swear I saw the wheels touch 
Rawlings went on, “Well. . 
blew his top. Said, ‘Mr. Rawij 
port you for disobedience to ¢ 
nence and gross insubordinatic 
a full report of the incident the 
back.’” | 
Hooper asked, “What did yc 
“I just said, ‘If we get back. 
like a clam.” 
Even in repetition, ten hours 
magical quality had not worn | 
It shut them all up like clams 


E. the gruff voice muttere 
gray mustache, “a...L...p 
There was a pause. Then: “Fit, 
difficult to tell.” 

At the far end of his room, C} 
dish was standing with his bac 
wall. His left hand covered his 
gave him a slightly piratice 
Propped against the closed w 
copy of the New York Times, F) 
was not reading about the Ei 
cess. With immense difficulty, | 
fying each letter of one of the 
lines. 

As though the time had com 
not the product but the instr 
selves, he went into the bath 
spected his gray eyes in the mi 

There was no getting away 
weren’t new. There were little 
ning through the whites. The t 
the corners had warped into lit 
produce two arrowheads that b 
out his eyes so that nobody ¢ 
miss noticing their age. 

He went back into his room, z 
bed. All of a sudden, the whole s 
him seemed very lonely, very ur 
He picked up the receiver ar 
number of Bellamy’s room. 

A voice in his ear said sharp 

“Captain Bellamy, this is Ca 

eV esta 

“The chairman rang me this 
said that under the circumstance 
turn journey perhaps I should 
on’’—he could not somehow give 
the same confident importance 
ago—‘‘my advisory capacity.” 

“You mean... he wants me 
handling?” | 

In the silence that followed, 
thinking bitterly how strained we 
of mercy of young pilots toward 
“Yes,” he said. “That 1s )2amm 

“Tll agree to that. What’s wo 
this Labrador business. Did he 

**As a matter of fact, he didn’t) 

“T told Cruttwell I thought i) 
rudder controls somewhere.” 

“They might find the trouble th 
dish’s mind was not, however, i 
It was milling round and round 
banging down at Idlewild and 
into a dark, uncertain future. 

“What was that you said?” ~ 

“T said it'll be a long job 

For once in complete agreemé 
immediately echoed, “It'll be a! 
right.” 


| 


At Idlewild airport, Cruttwell 
umphantly into the telephone. “’ 
taken us all night, but we’ve fixe¢ 
carriage!” 

Sir James’ voice came echoing | 
diately. “‘Excellent . . . excellent, 
well.” There was a moment's Pp 
the other little thing, Mr. Cruttwé 

His brain fuddled by lack ©} 
engineer did not quite catch on. | 
pardon, sir?” 

*“You’ve found out the cause of 
over Labrador?” 

Confident of sympathy under 
stances, Cruttwell said frankly, “ 
had time to get around to that, si 

“Get around to it immediately! 

Pained and surprised, Cru 
out, ‘‘That’s not so easy, sit” 


i The voice was as cold as the 






























\_ evyone has a different idea of 
i appen. The flight engineer 
» seem to think it was the 


‘ni was more likely something 
: ider controls.” 
‘yink ! 
th o time for, Mr. Cruttwell! 


d wil costly delays while the air- 
heir! built. I have no intention 
a repetition of them over 
best, sir, but ——” 

noth hing! There is to be no men- 
trove over Labrador, even to our 


acture your own difficulties, 
(ou’ve got my orders quite 
id? Then all you have to do 
e out. Thank you, Mr. Crutt- 


et the other end clicked. The 
Eastlake, “Better find out 


th those controls!” 
y, Eastlake reiterated, “You 


fe gazed round his suite at the 
“Now I regard all of you,” he 


Rawlings and Hooper would 
of Air Scouts in Central Park. 
d Seawood would help each 
' Teception given by aircraft- 
‘nufacturers. Hamilton would 
jeld by the American Customs 


aon people. : 


appearance of musing, but he 
ade up his mind. He had taken 
to Lalette Greenacres on the 
seemed to possess life and an 
|ative. He had noticed how she 
proach to her various passen- 
| she had tactfully kept Riley 
of whisky than he really liked. 
the decided, do very well as a 
Bellamy at the aircraft-manu- 
y, and as a sobering influence 
1g his fellow journalists. 

gazed round his suite again. 
ne lot, then.” He was dismissing 
one more thing! I know the 
he nodded graciously at the 
regimentation in their dress. 
© better if the men attended their 
ons in uniform.” 


i 


; 
: 


sht had hurried away from the 
She was not altogether dis- 
ler assignment. To be chosen to 
Ost senior pilot in the company 
honor. Yet there was a feeling, 
0 herself, that the whole enter- 
arred. Bound to end in disaster. 


mesticity or leave it alone. 
MARGARET COOPER GAY 


ne radio, on ee . 
Ty) meet the xX: CX. x x 


The telephone rang. Impatiently, Angela 
picked up the receiver. It was Lalette. Would 
Angela like to have tea with her? No, Angela 
couldn’t. 

She put the receiver down, and wished that 
she'd said yes. She sat down at the writing 
table and tried to do a few letters, but it was 
useless. The room was as cramped as a con- 
demned cell. She got up and went down to the 
hotel coffee bar for tea. 

But there she got no comfort either. Angela 
took a sip of the cool brown liquid and put 
her cup down with a frown of distaste. Impa- 
tiently, she pushed the cup away from her and 
walked out of the coffee bar. Halfway across 
the foyer, she saw Bellamy. 


She was in no mood to talk to him, and 
turned and stared into one of the showcases. It 
was full of costume jewelry laid out on black 
velvet shelves. After a second or two, she saw 
a head and shoulders reflected back at her 
from the case. 

“Hello, Angela,” Bellamy said. “Can I buy 
you a cup of tea?”’ 

She turned slowly. “I’ve just had some, 
thanks.”” She shook her head, and attempted 
a friendly smile. 

“Then have another.’ He put his hand 
under her elbow. “‘D’you want to have it here 
or somewhere else?” 

“Well, I don’t really ——” 

“Here, then?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.’” She walked back to 
the coffee bar, while Bellamy went to fetch the 
tray from the counter. 

With the tea in front of 


traveled — oe ; them, they sat in silence. 

) steward- KOCK MOOK K Then Bellamy said, “So 

enti - : ing t n 

ete ving wimacerttes ee 700% Hn6 1 areas on 
city in the ing married to a career ech? ; 

t on, “in- woman who can take do- “Veso) She stinred shen 


tea. “And you’re going with 
Lalette, to the party. That 
should be quite nice.’ She 
paused. “‘For you.” 

“Very nice.” 

“It must have been hard for Sir James to 
decide which one of us to send with you.” 

“TI don’t imagine he lost much sleep over 
rig 

“Nor you, apparently.”” Her anger against 
Bellamy was unaccountably rising. 

““Meaning exactly what?” 

“Meaning I know you’ve been taking 
Lalette out. And me.” 

Bellamy frowned. “Did I ever tell you I 
hadn’t?” 

“You never told me you had, though,” 
Angela said. 

“Because it was nothing to do with you.” 
More gently, he added, “I’ve known Lalette’s 
family for years. And you know you don’t 
really care.” 

“T know you don’t.” 

“Maybe not.’’ He drew on his cigarette. 
“You see, I happen to believe it’s up to me 
whom [| take out.’’ He smiled. “‘That’s if 
they'll come.” 

“But I don’t like people thinking I’m 

“T don’t suppose right now anyone’s giving 
you much of a thought.”’ He leaned forward. 
“Look, Angela, you’re tired. Finish your tea 
and then go and lie down. And if you feel 
like a drink later on, give me a ring, and we'll 
go and have one.” 

“T don’t think you understand ——’ 

Bellamy leaned forward. All sympathy had 
gone out of his face. “I don’t understand be- 
cause there isn’t anything to understand. Ex- 
cept that you need to take a hold on yourself. 
Calm yourself down.” 

“T am calm.” 

“Look, Angela. You’ve got yourself all 
mixed up, and you’re fastening on something 
to cover it up. I’ve seen it happen with men in 
the air. And I imagine it works much the 
same way with women.” He paused before 
adding wryly, ““Only worse.” 

Angela got up. ‘‘From what I saw coming 
over,” she said with acid dislike, “it’s you 
that got yourself mixed up!” 

Bellamy said nothing for a moment. Then 
he narrowed his eyes. ““That’s what I mean,” 
he said softly. ““Glad you’ve got the real 
trouble off your chest .. . at last.” 


” 
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|INUED FROM PAGE 173 He held his hand up. ‘But before I sit “Nicer shirt.”’ Bellamy grinned. ‘And bet- 


"co u : : ; s e wryly. “If I get anymore advice, I’ll get pricked 
everlg, as his employees cautiously down, there’s something else. Sir James has ter stuffed. But that’s more or less the idea.”’ like a balloon.” 
her sjly tried to carry out their social invited me to accompany this historic flight The cab slid in front of the hotel. Bellamy Bellamy frowned. With his hand on the 


es Joliffe was standing above to Bermuda.” He gave a wry smile. ‘‘When I 


Sir a ern a WI said, “Well sho 4 thisis it.?7 door, he felt suddenly impatient and tired. 
ed sed diners under a high-ceilinged — say invited, maybe he didn’t exactly twist my The big glass doorway was full of sirupy The noise of the party became a meaningless 
thal arm. But the fact is... ’m going!” peach light. Gathering her skirt up daintily, drone, and Lalette’s eyes, clear and blue as 


There were cheers. Hal Matherson held up 


yunhimself back on his heels, and 
his hand again. “And looking at our friend, 


5s of his fingers carefully to- 


Lalette stepped down from the cab. summer skies, looked as good and sweet a 


the : As they walked down the corridor toward _ place as anywhere for a weary airman to rest. 

‘Thebleasures of the Aeronautical I don’t think he’s the sort of man who’d say the Connaught suite, they could hear a soft Then he opened the door to the reception. 

fionfdinner, the rich food, the wine, no to a lady, so I wouldn’t be at all surprised sustained murmur leaking out from the solid The steady noise swelled and disintegrated 

iplirfats left a well of sweet saliva in if Mrs. H. Matherson found herself included oak doors. into all its various ingredients: male and | 
tht), to contain he must always keep on that invitation too!” “Anything more you want me to tell you?”” female voices in talk and laughter, rustling of 

ers) his mouth upturned ina gentle Sir James sat there, with a stupefied smile This time, Lalette shook her head vehe- dresses, clinking of glasses. 


glazed on his face. Automatically he joined in 
the applause, and in the after-dinner get- 
together he was passed from group to group 
like a prize to be raffled at the local bazaar. 

But the glory had gone from his eve- 
ning. 


mently. She put her hand on his arm. ‘I’m not 


Lalette stood a little behind Bellamy—one Nv 
exactly bubbling over now,” she said half 


tle,” he said gently, “may I say foot slightly in front of the other as though 
yy (ouragement, your enthusiasm, 
ved 2 more than I can say. You are 
me! This may sound sentimental”’— 
sd bund at the granite-jawed faces 
gh) —“but I know that with your 
ids, u conceal some very soft hearts.” Hien above the hum of Fifth Avenue, 
ase ind deprecating murmur ruffled Lalette finished dressing. She felt nervous and 
he (ples. shy, and wished she weren’t going. 

| ithout hesitation that the whole She pressed the button for the lift, and got 
se, ts, the whole enterprise, would out at the mezzanine. Inside the lounge, the 
en 1Il worth while to me for the mo- atmosphere had turned a deep electric rose. 
sen e business brains of this wonder- For a moment she felt rebuffed by the noise 
t the seal of their approval upon and the groups of people, all knitted together 


d down as though overcome by in an unnoticing, indistinguishable mass. 
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» on forc- Reerondes if love passed me by, “Come and sit down, ortunately this isnt too dificult until you give this idea a sekight 


knew! 


was here. 

enciled note was handed to Sir 
ead it. It was signed Hal Mather- 
ent, “How about looking round 


€jick, “Delighted, when?” 
i@erson mouthed ‘“Tomorrow” and 
esodded. He would get the press in 
e put his fingers together, en- 
h the picture of Matherson and 
n| arm on the company’s steps. 
give body and meaning to Sir 
pisant dreaming, Hal Matherson 
ianother note. Sir James unfolded 
d) Better still. How about my com- 
| /u? Will you let me hitch a ride to 


n}) grinned at terrible expense to his 
f; muscles. Very thoughtfully, he 
duld be most honored. But afraid 
b) Formalities.”’ 

ul he got: “‘To hell with formalities! 


» read it twice before he ventured 
. The applause was petering out, 
U of talk filled the glittering tables. 
)n leaned over. ‘“‘“Am I on or not? 
ith you if I fix the rest? I'll sign 
eu want.” 

iS just shook his head vigorously. 
Il shaking it when Matherson got 
2 his speech. 

-you boys don’t want a spiel from 
/as interrupted by loyal shouts of 
't he shook his head. ‘‘We-ell,’’ he 
‘slowly, “I’m not going to make 


ed at Sir James. ‘The achievement 
i_y’s flight, and meeting our honored 
| hearing him, has left me nothing 
‘ept thanks for coming . . . thanks 
ou’ve done for aviation.” 


Until I had a recent view— 
Life has indeed been good to you, 
You’re twice the size that I once 


Double the shape I once loved so! 


(Your gain makes my loss 
lighter, though.) 


“Hello, Lalette, there 
you are!”” Andrew Bel- 


el ea eae 


and I'll buy youasherry. 
On the company.’ He 
grinned down at her. 
“If you’re good.” 


When he had ordered 
he said suddenly, “‘La- 
lette, you always make 
me feel better. 


” 


“Do 1?” Her mouth 
curved gently. “Quite 


often 27: 
same to me.” 


. you do the 


‘Heaven knows why!” Bellamy said. 
‘‘And it won’t tell.’”’ She looked at him out 
of the corners of her blue eyes. ““Not always, 


though.” 
“Like Iceland, for instance?” 


She nodded gravely. “Like Iceland,” she 


told him. 


“Drink up your sherry, and let’s get off on 


the job. How’s Chris?” 
peines a 
“And your mother?” 
“The same.” 
““And you?” 
““Am I forgiven?” 
SYes.77 
“Then I’m the same too.” 


He lifted his glass. ““Cheers, then!” 


“Cheers!” she said. 


She finished her sherry slowly. 


Bellamy 


looked at his watch. “‘Like another before 


we go?” 
Lalette shook her head. 


“In that case ——’’ Bellamy got up, and 


held out her coat. Then he followed 
the staircase. 


her down 


Once inside the taxi, she settled in her 
corner and looked across at him. He was back 
on the job now. She could see it in his eyes 


and the set of his mouth. 

‘“‘Lalette, you’ve heard 
League?” 

“Only vaguely.’ 

“It’s an organization of aircraft 
turers and airline executives. I'll 


about 


the Air 


manufac- 
introduce 


you around. Don’t say anything much about 


the Emperor.” 
SIN: 4 
‘‘Nor about the trip over.” 


“No.” After a moment, she said in a de- 
ceptively meek voice, “‘Is there anything I can 


do too much?” 
“Nothing.” 


“‘In other words, I’m to be the usual stuffed 


shirt?” 
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Things go along as usual until one day 
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she were dipping her toes in the sea to test if 
the water was warm enough. 

“‘And this is Miss Greenacres,’’ Bellamy 
was saying to Mr. Isherwood, manager of 
Atlantic Airways. 

“Well, that’s a very pretty name for a very 
pretty lady! But I guess her other is prettier 
still.” 

“‘Lalette,”’ she said simply. 

Mr. Isherwood slapped his thigh. “‘Didn’t I 
tell you! Lalette! Cutest name I’ve heard in a 
long time! You and me, Lalette—we’ll go and 
meet Mrs. Isherwood. Laura!’’ He led her 
away, like a collector who has netted the bird 
of rare plumage. 








...smartest choice for 
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smartest fiber 


But their passage was disputed. There were 
introductions, compliments, half-completed 
conversations. Eventually they made the small 
table where Laura was in a huddle with two 
other wives. 

“This is Lalette!’’ Brett Isherwood gave her 
a little push forward. 

Laura put out her hand and said, “I’m glad 
to know you,” and squeezed so hard that 
Lalette could feel the rings cut into her fingers. 

Lalette couldn’t remember the other names. 
But they all smiled and welcomed her as 
though they really meant it. Under their ex- 
quisite dresses, their so-real jewels, the beau- 
tiful hairdos, they were warm and human. 


in fashion 


freshing sleep. 


from your body into the air. 


Among business and airplanes, they formed a 
happy oasis of delightful femininity. 

“And now, dear,’’ Laura Isherwood said, 
as Bellamy came over beside them, “I do 
believe your boy friend’s getting out of pa- 
tience waiting for you!” 

Bellamy was talking cautiously about the 
Emperor to a couple of airline presidents; but 
from time to time he had been looking over 
at Lalette. He had taken her out occasionally, 
as he had taken out lots of girls. Or he’d 
bought her a cup of coffee on different trips. 
That is, if she’d happened to be around. 

Now he was noticing her tight-fitting dress, 
and seeing the line of her throat and the red- 
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ness of her mouth, and for some 
reason it made him irritable an, 
with himself, but with her, 
“Time we went,” he said to 
and walked over to make his go¢ 
The comfort of being liked 
Lalette in its deceptively rosy gl¢ 
her coat from the cloakroom, ant 
put it round her shoulders, 
Inside the taxi, she said, “Dj 
right?” 
“I think so.” 
“Did you enjoy it?” 
“No.” Bellamy leaned forws 
remembering something I hadn't) 
“That’s not like you, Andrew.) 
“And I couldn’t wait to put j 
put his arm round her shoulders 
“What was it?” - 
“I'd never kissed you.” 
“No.” 
“Never really before.” 
SaIN Gees fs 
“Only at that party of Chris’.” 
“And that can’t be counted,” | 
“That’s what I mean,” he | 
properly.” 
After a moment she said sofi 
know something, Andrew? I’m awh 
you . . . remembered.” 


Just on midnight that night, Eas) 
against the telephone box outs 
serted hangar, his eyes closed. I 
well was saying, ‘“‘We’ve been th 
thing, sir. And we can find nothi 

“There must be something y 
chairman’s voice, very quick, y 
immediately back at him. 

It had been the most wretche 
phone had rung constantly. Now t 
sons had squeezed their way onl 
trip to Bermuda, everyone in thé 
aviation world had requested an 
And how could he decently refus 
wasn’t until all the passenger seats 
that at last he had an excuse to sa 

“This is a matter, now, of the h 
national importance ! Get back to 
Mr. Cruttwell! I shall hold yo 
Eastlake personally responsible...) 
happens on Thursday!” 

Cruttwell came slowly out of the 
box. “Did you hear that, Alan?” | 

Eastlake rubbed his eyes. “Car, 
bed?” 

“He says we’ve got to go througl 
thing again.” 

“No!” 

They walked together toward the 
Over coffee and sandwiches, Eas 
“I mean to say . . . we're profess 
Not slaves! Who does he think he 
“Impossible to find the word in 
Cruttwell paused. ‘‘Or in French.’ 

“I believe the Russians have a 

Cruttwell thought for a moment 
a bite out of his sandwich. “Yes, 
“Looking at it logically, Alan... 
the Russians would have to have.” 


0. Wednesday morning, in the ¢ 
suite, Bellamy was saying, “Now t¢ 
trip to Bermuda, sir ——” 

Sir James knew he was goin 
“Under the circumstances, would 
to go?”’ He said coldly, ““And what 
propose to do, Captain Bellamy?” 

“Wait here for the Mark Two b 
be sent over.” 

“Have you any idea of the b 
effect bad publicity would have or 
peror?”’ 

“This isn’t a sales-promotion 
It’s a matter of life or death.” 

The chairman’s pink face had f 
angry red. Then, as suddenly as 4 
had stopped thrashing about over 
the chairman’s shoulders sagged. 
prisingly quiet voice, he asked, “Tel 
tain—just as a matter of interest 
low on the way down to Bermuda, 
run into any cold temperatures, WC 

Bellamy said warily, ““No, sir. We 

Sir James looked up at the ceiling 
New York-Bermuda route, you're né 
than an hour from an airdrome.” _ 
**A lot can happen in an hour, st 

















jot (// happen if we stay in New 
smile of resignation came 
‘yan’s face. “Nothing in this 
tely safe, Captain Bellamy. 
igh the risks against the re- 
e we going down to Bermuda 
r aren’t we?” 

e in the quietest way. Sir 


n 
Beimy talked—about the ethics 
abit conflicting responsibilities, 


uences of not going. 

t ted to the chairman. “If you 

> fithe Mark Two boosters to be 
” 


e, ir James came bounding for- 
thduick suggestion: “They could 
nt) Bermuda service leaving Lon- 
rc. We could have them by 


st uve them before the Atlantic 
) Sarday.” 

rseaptain. And we will have.” 
s/pose we might make it to- 
Be\my said. “If we flew low.” 


. {vision performance. Just be- 
he was about to go to bed, a 
ie the corridor began to develop 
sul utside his door. A man started 
urnly. A girl said, **Shush!”’ 
ot uder. Then Bellamy heard the 
VE’s your room number?” 

1s || doubt about whose voice that 
myiung open the door. ‘‘What’s 
er P 
ocession came to an uneasy 
ley’s arms was draped around 


t i Bellamy sat in his room, 


vh 
















salute. ‘Ish the gallant cap- 
Then Riley fell flat on his face. 
rded the girl coldly. “Quite a 
break it up.” 

looked at him blazed. “Don’t 
looking like the Inquisition! 
to his room!” 


way you feel about it... I'll 
rter.”” She turned back along 
t Bellamy followed and caught 


n't! D’you want the company 
ndesirables?”’ 

Gate 

them went back to Riley. 
rough his pockets till he found 
“Twenty-one fifty-five,” he 
dyn to the left.”” Then he put his 
r/e man and pulled. “Weighs a 


 alette knelt on the other side. 
they got Riley to his feet. 

t the key in, turned it, and 
= (or open. They deposited Riley 
; ck on the bed. 

going to undress him?” Lalette 







g Lalette walk up to the head 
, said sharply, ““Come on—we’ll 
utif here!’ 

or loosening his collar. He might 
in if.” 

Y0\/ about that?” 
ttught you were always so con- 
oUreople’s safety!” 
id on my airplane,’’ Bellamy said, 
ice different. Now—out!”’ 
it! Lalette preceded him through 
Tly walked down the corridor in 
nein a quiet voice, Bellamy said, 
ml of you.” 


n¢ perfectly well Riley drinks like 
ere sent to keep him sober.” 
1) chance! When we met before 
_l}was very mysterious. And very 


‘ns what sort of impression you 
th\American press!’’ 

dy in her breath sharply. “Quite 
Ie} think.” 

he back at this time of night!” 





ie 0) a 
4 |in like Riley!” 


1 p!? 


away from him and went hurry- 
tf corridor, He heard the furious 
t\irt. “Here, wait a minute!” he 





called, but already she was at the lift, pressing 
the button. ““Where d’you think you’re going?” 

“To bed. Good night.” The lift door shut 
behind her. 

Angrily, he started to rush up the stairs to 
the next floor. “‘Lalette!”’ 

She was turning the key in the lock of her 
room as he came up and caught her arm. 

“Look, Lalette,” he said, ‘I’m responsible 
for you just as much on the ground as in 
the air.” 

“Either the Big Captain or the Kindly 
Uncle.” She sighed. “‘That’s all I get.’ She 
turned to look at him, “Don’t you see 
me). ../as.. . just a girl?” 


nae bey 
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“That’s what I’m trying to tell you. You’re 
a nice girl, but i; 

“I’m not a nice girl, but anything!” 

There was a quick rustling of taffeta. He 
caught a glimpse of a white face, and a flash 
of fair hair. Then the door shut in his face. 

He tapped on the wood. ““Come on, La- 
lette. Open up! I’m not angry.” 

“Tam.” 

“I want to know what happened at that 
party. And I want to know ——” 

“Not now.” 

In a voice of quiet exasperation, Bellamy 
said, ““Would you please be good enough to 
open this door.” 





*T wouldn’t be good enough.” 

Bellamy rapped loudly. “‘Open this door!” 

““Go away.” 

With his shoulder against the door, he did 
not hear the soft padding up the corridor 
behind him. But he felt the tap on his back. 
Looking up, he saw a round middle-aged face 
under a balding head of mixed gray and 
white hair. “‘Mister,’’ a rasping voice asked, 
“what you think you're doing?” 

Rather sheepishly, Bellamy stood up. “I 
don’t think you quite understand.” 

The man rapped authoritatively on the 
door. “This is the house detective on his 
rounds. This man bothering you, lady?” 
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There was silence at first from the other 
side of the door. Then, defiantly: ““Yes.”’ 

‘Come on, mister,’ the house detective 
said. ‘“‘Let’s walk.” 

They reached 2117. “By rights, I should 
tell the management about this,” the house 
detective said. He looked at the pilot’s stony 
face. “But don’t you worry—I won't. I was 
young myself... once.” 

Idlewild airport looked as though it were 
giving a house party. A great warm wave of 
gaily dressed friendliness was lapping at the 
feet of Sir James Joliffe. The Matherson fam- 
ily, as the influential cause of this happy 


fusing of Anglo-American relations, stood at 
his right. 

*“My,”’ murmured Mrs. Matherson, “what 
a bew-tiful airplane!” 

Hal Matherson looked at the Emperor with 
keen professional interest. ““What height will 
we be going down at, Sir James? Twenty-five 
thousand?” 

The chairman had been informed that the 
height would be 9000 (where the temperature 
would be only a few degrees below freezing). 
When he told Matherson, the American 
looked disappointed. 

In twos and threes, the passengers mounted 
the company steps to disappear into the 








Fa a Kise Home — 


square mouth that opened in the Emperor’s 
side. 


The main wheels left the ground. Hesitating 
twice, reluctantly they allowed themselves to 
be tucked inside the inboard-engine nacelles. 
Sir James heard the motors throttled back 
from take-off power, and felt the Emperor 
swing steadily up into her climb. 

He talked to Matherson about the likely 
operation of the Emperors across the Atlantic. 
London-New York, against the persistent 
head winds, would usually take about eleven 
hours, while with those same winds behind 
them, the return journey would take less than 
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nine. Such an operation would 
competitors by a matter of seyiip 
he talked completely mechani 
through long habit at the right 

Every tremor the Emperor 
est pitch or yaw, seared into 
like a succession of red-hot ne 

Hamilton was at his elbow 
mation: “Lunch is being serve 

And it was a wonderful 
smoked salmon, lobster, turk 
salads. 

The aircraft droned steadily 
clouds, her four motors purri 
light shimmered and danced 
Pausing for a moment as th 
pointed out the freakish colo}! 
heads. Odd shapes and shadoy 
zon were admired. There was 
hilarity about the meal whic 
Angela, unobtrusively walking 
the cabin, so efficiently served, 

Beside Sir James, Hal Math 
comfortably, while his eyes leis 
every bit of the cabin interior, 
Sir James. “‘How about the gral 

The Emperor gave a sudde) 
left, and the chairman startec 
he said. “‘Where would you I 

“The tail,’ the American s 
“Right at the back, and work f 

Sir James got up and smiled 

Together, they walked tow 
Matherson inspected the ga 
with the catering staff. 

The chairman said, “And no! 
to have a look at the holy ¢ 
flight deck.” 

In the cockpit, he stood in th 
while the pilots explained the la 
son asked Rawlings some techr 
on turboprops. He went on 
problem of controls on a larg 
James was glad enough to let 
the talking. But he was glade 
Bellamy said, “It’s time for o 
afraid ——” 

Sir James looked at his wa 
with relief that in just over half 
should be on the ground. “The 
very busy now,” he said and led 
to their seats. 

As delicately as a well-mac 
crepe-de-Chine sea stretched 90 
Able Dog’s silver wings, chang’ 
to ever-deepening blue until, fre! 
drift of intervening cloud, it th . 
the sky’s own shade of cleam 
Shallower, near the islands, 
shot with mauves and purple 
turquoises. The aircraft was dese) 


No more than a gray chalk m 
clumsy outline on the blue of 
Bermuda filled itself in as the 
down to her, with hills and ho 
of cedars and thick dark bushe 
Dog drifted quietly down to z 
naked airfield, dotted around 
hills and half encircled by wate 

They were down ! With unconce 
Able Dog rumbled round the | 
she was neatly in front of the @ 
ings. Once more the steward and) 
formed up in a row, to bow the p 
the aircraft; while at the bottom} 
yet another reception committee} 


Unpacking in her room, Lalett 
strong salty tang of the sea, al 
slight wind rustle the palms in tht 
peeled off her uniform and put) 
bathing suit with a dress to mat) 
out into the corridor. She bange¢ 
door. ‘I’m going to bathe. Arey? 

“Will be in a minute.” 

“Tl be by the slipway, when y¢ 

She swung her raffia bag as} 
down the stairs, imagining she 
expensive holiday, and that a 
slender white-and-gold pillar or 
striped umbrella awaited some 
ciously tropical adventure. 

The sand was warm eyen th 
shoes and was as clean and crum 
tinted sugar. The little wooden 
hotel flag on the end was © 
bathers. 
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sun small unoccupied area, and 
s{r¢hed out her indecently pink 
fis} out her impedimenta from 
jar}, lasses, sun lotion. Then she 
theyarm bed of soft sand and 
eye| Inder the shelter of her sun- 
, wd was dark and warm and 
> dint noises merged, revolving 


Ji gently playing phonograph 








p wen she heard a shout from the 
Jed Douthwaite, the crew were 
‘9 tle to the water. 

sut! to Lalette to come on over. 
ret Bellamy wasn’t with them, 
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she pulled on her cap, walked down the strip 
of sand and splashed into the water. 

She swam and jumped and turtle-dived 
with the others, seeing everyone through sun- 
warmed droplets of shimmering water. Some- 
one came swimming under the surface and 
pulled her ankles from under her. The sea 
roared in her ears and she swallowed a mouth- 
ful of water. Recovering, she dived under and 
swam around, catching hold of a foot when- 
ever it came within reach. 

Then she surfaced again, rubbing the sea 
water out of her eyes, and laughing with the 
feeling of sheer well-being. Then she stopped 
laughing. Her underwater swim had brought 
her up right in front of Bellamy. 

She blinked up at him. ‘“‘Hello,”’ she said. 

“Hello, Lalette.”’ 

She lowered herself farther in the water, 
prepared to move away. 

“T’'d like to talk to you.” 

She made a little choking noise that was 
half nervous laughter, half apology. “I can’t 
see if you’re angry. Are you?” 

Sele AT es 


She gave a quick dive under the water and 
swam for a few yards, surfacing a little over 
toward the reef. 

A hand caught hold of her. She kicked 
hard, but it still hung onto her ankle. “All 
right,’’ Bellamy said, coming up beside her. 
*“We’'ll both go to the reef.” 

They swam in silence. Then Bellamy helped 
her up onto the rock. “Well,” he said, still 
standing up, ‘““what’ve you got to say?” 

“T thought you wanted to do the talking.” 

“That'll come later. Right now, Id like to 
know what you’ve got to say for yourself.” 

“About last night?” 

mY(CSees 

Lalette put her arms round her legs and 
rested her chin on her knees. “I don’t know 
where to start.” 

“IT can believe that.” . 

Lalette looked up suddenly. “‘You see, there 
you go! You put me off to begin with!” 

‘Like last night, I suppose?” 

“Yes. Like last night. You should have 
guessed that Riley was drunk to start off with. 
He managed to get through his party pieces 
about the Emperor all right, but I could see 
it was a struggle.” 

“You should have bundled him back home 
earlier.” 

“T couldn't. If you weren’t always the cap- 
tain—on the ground and off—you’d have 
been a bit more understanding.” 

*“How?” 

Lalette stood up. “I can’t explain. Not 
properly. But I never know when you’re off 
duty. Sometimes . . . well, it’s difficult to tell 
where the uniform ends, and the man begins.” 
She made to move past him, but he caught 
hold of her arm. 

“You've got it all wrong,” he said slowly. 

She raised her eyes cautiously. “What?” 

“Look, Lalette, your whole attitude last 
night ——” 

“Oh, I thought so. It’s the captain himself.” 
She drew a deep breath. “Well, I’m sorry if I 
was rude. And I’m sorry if I’ve got the wrong 
attitude, But one thing I’m not sorry for.”’ Her 
voice rose to a furious crescendo. “And that’s 
for handing you over to the house detective. 
In fact, I’m glad!” 

The next moment, he seemed to spin her 
suddenly around, so that she was lying over 
his knee. She felt his hand smack hard against 
the wet seat of her swim suit. 

“Tet me go! You’re hurting me!” 

“For your information, this,” Andrew Bel- 
lamy said, “is where the uniform ends... and 
the man begins.” 


After a late breakfast next morning, Andrew 
Bellamy lay back in an armchair just beyond 
the veranda. With a mixture of tenderness and 
amusement, he was thinking about Lalette. 

He heard a click that wasn’t a cricket. He 
sat up and took a sleepy, contented look. It 
was Eastlake, taking photographs. 

‘““Am I in the way here?” 

“No, no, captain,” the airframe designer 


said genially. “I like a figure in the fore- 
ground.” The shutter clicked again. 

“Thought you’d be out at the airport,” 
Bellamy said. 





Eastlake pulled a face. ‘‘Cruttwell and I are 
having a rest from airports.” 

“Don’t tell me you’ve fitted the Mark Two 
boosters already?” 

The designer put his camera carefully into 
its leather case. ““They didn’t arrive.” 

Bellamy got up from his chair. “‘But there 
isn’t another service for three days! Does 
Joliffe know?” 

Eastlake shrugged. “I suppose so.” 

“He wouldn’t be thinking of going off 
without them?” 

The languorous expression on the design- 
er’s face did not change. “I’m sure I don’t 
know, captain.” 


Bewitching 
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Half to himself, Bellamy said, “‘I’ll bet he 
knew all the time the things wouldn’t arrive!” 

Eastlake was already walking away toward 
the beach. ““Promised Douglas Cruttwell I’d 
have a bathe,” he called. “Pity to waste the 
only bit of summer I’m likely to see!” 

The pilot turned and walked to the hotel. 
Sir James was not in his suite. The recep- 


tionist said, ““He went out over an hour 


ago. Said something about whacking a ball 
about.” 
“You mean... on the golf course?” 
““Yes, captain. Told me he was slicing them. 
Had to get in some practice before his club 
tournament on Monday.” 
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The thunderstorm broke in the late after- 
noon. The sharp lines of Emperor Able Dog 
being towed from the hangar were softened 
by a translucent fur of fuzzy water as the 
heavy raindrops splashed all over her fuselage. 

When the pilots came back with the met 
folder, Douthwaite started on the flight plan 
at 17,000 feet. Bellamy was again purposely 
keeping low to avoid the really cold tem- 
peratures. The winds were nearly on the beam 
and of little help, but few cloud buildups 
were forecast. Sir James asked Bellamy how 
the weather was; he brightened when he 
heard no cloud was expected above 16,000 
feet. 


‘““All set, sir,” Douthwaite called out. “If 
you’d care to sign the flight plan. Ten hours, 
fifty minutes.” 

Bellamy added his name at the bottom of 
the sheet. Then he signed the load-and-trim 
sheet produced by the operations officer. 

“Can I put the passengers on, captain?” 

“Yes.” Bellamy peered out at the rain and 
the gusting wind. ‘“‘Well,”’ he said to the crew, 
“TI suppose we might as well get mobile.” 

A procession of umbrellas preceded them. 
Eastlake and Cruttwell, under the same one, 
ran together to the shelter of the Emperor. 
The governor’s aide-de-camp, holding an 
extra-large one over Sir James, walked the 
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twenty-odd paces to the foot of the steps with 
suitable solemnity. 

Then, as Lalette looked down from the 
open doorway, the chairman scuttled up the 
steps. The aide-de-camp ran back into the 
terminal and watched the engines start, the 
chocks get whisked away, and the Emperor 
move slowly off on her long journey home. 


With his face pressed hard against the wind- 
screen in front of him, Seawood studied the 
horizon as he made up their third hourly 
weather report. “Bit hazy tonight, sir.” 

maN(CS ad 

“This warm air from the south?” 

MESS 

“Can’t see a star ahead.’’ He turned to 
Bellamy doubtfully. “I suppose it is haze, sir— 
not high cloud?” 

Bellamy looked up through the perspex 
panel over his head. “Haze,” he said. 

They relapsed into silence. Bellamy studied 
the forecast folder on the throttle pedestal 
beside him. A weak, rather narrow front was 
marked at longitude 40 West; but the cloud 
tops were marked clearly at 16,000 feet, 1000 
feet below their present altitude. 

Not that he took that as gospel. His eyes 
were continually watching the small round 
dial on the bottom left-hand corner of the 
instrument panel: the 
outside air-temperature 
gauge—now registering 
a placid -—13° Centi- 
grade, well below the 





-40-odd that might iceberg | 
have been at the root grated 
of the Labrador By EDSEL FORD Though | 
trouble. mediate 
On this trip, he had A child who has fallen all the 
taken more chances than Does not like to be icers, 4 


he cared to think about. 
He didn’t want any 
more. At this compara- 
tively low altitude for 
gas turbines, the fuel 
consumption per nauti- 
cal mile was _ high. 
There was no help from 
the winds. The respon- 
sibility for all on board 
still weighed on_ his 
mind. 

Seeing the first officer’s anxious-to-please 
face under the fair hair, he was suddenly 
mindful of how much he took his crew for 
granted. He knew absolutely nothing about 
Seawood, except that he was a good first 
officer. ““How long before you get a com- 
mand?” 

“Oh... years and years, sir.” 

“Not if the Emperor’s a success. Twenty 
new aircraft ordered. Your command course 
mightn’t be so long away, after all!” 

The first officer seemed pleased. 

Bellamy went on, “Married?” 

Seawood said, ‘‘Not far off, sir.” 

For half an hour they went on talking 
about cars, films, living in London. But all the 
time, Bellamy’s eyes were watching the air- 
temperature gauge. 

It was going up quite fast. Now it was only 
—9°. Not a very good temperature, if they 
should run into cloud. 
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Givendish walked up to the front and stood 
between the two pilots. “There seems more 
in that weak front than they forecast, Captain 
Bellamy.” 

“Yes. [ve been watching the temperature 
going up over the last hour. Might have to 
climb—if we get any ice.” 

“One thing,’ Cavendish said. “If we do 
have to go up, in this warm air, we won’t get 
anywhere near minus forty degrees.” 

“I'd have gone up anyway. Except there’s 
that cold air on the other side of the front.” 
Bellamy turned to Seawood. “You go back 
and have dinner now.” 

The first officer got out of the right-hand 
seat. Cavendish settled his huge bulk down 
on the cushion. The Emperor had started to 
rock slightly from side to side. 

Cavendish peered out into the night. “‘This 
haze makes things difficult.” 

SNCS os 

“We're not in cloud.” 

“Not yer.” 
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The temperature gauge | 
other degree. They sat tog 
Cavendish watching for the 
heavy cumulus that might me 
eyes alternating between the 
struments and the temperaty 

Cavendish said, “Mind if 
lights out?’ 

“Go ahead.” 

Cavendish pulled the 
pilots tight shut. Then he ty 
glow over the instruments, | 
phorescent numbers and needi, 


Ciyendicn still kept staring 
suddenly, “‘Isn’t that a cumull 
Bellamy looked up. “Wher, 
“Over to starboard.” 
Bellamy turned. “‘Can’t seg 
““No.”’ Cavendish relaxed 2 
sible to tell, really. Pitch-blal 
thought I caught a shadow th 
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Cavendish put his hands ¢ 
column, and moved it even 
him. The rate of climb shot up. 
back to tell Hooper to get < 
25,000. Rawlings had already p 
tional increase that separated cr 
power on Cruttwell’s engines. | 

Unseeing, blinded by ice, At 
rose steeply. As Bellamy stoc 
beside the radio officer, Caven 
control column farther back. 

The Emperor responded mag 
propellers slashed through the 
it clanging in great chunks age 
sides. The altimeter needle ne 
it clocked in each thousand 
gained. The vibration inside t 
creased. She shuddered a little. 

Bellamy came back to thé 
right?’ he asked Cavendish. 

The older pilot pointed to 
already at 22,000 feet. “‘Climbi 

Then Hooper called out, “ 
sir’; and Bellamy felt that the 
was over. Then tension on the 
laxed as he went aft to the na) 
partment. 

Alone in the curtained-off tip 
Cavendish relaxed his tight grip 
The needle on the altimeter was: 
past 26,000, pressing on to 27, 

He called “Cruise power.” 
small decrease would make mui 
but with everything set up, he) 
all his attention to the problem ¢ 
slightly harder, he pushed for 
control column. 

It didn’t move. 

Incredulously, he looked to 
matic pilot was engaged. But < 
were back. Out. 

He pushed forward again mucl 
metal stick quivered a little up 
sure. But it stayed where it was. 
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i seconds after the first tremors 
e« to Bellamy, she gave up the 
s)ddering ceased abruptly. With a 
i huge nose dropped. As though 
cived of all air to fly in, Emperor 
| nged like a stone down toward 


| their seats, both pilots fought 
©mperor recover. Bellamy yelled, 
ring?” 

yadicator was Rate Four to the 


s/shouted back, ‘“‘“God knows!” 
cator had swung central again. 
}ng himself against the control 
‘all his might. ‘These damned 
\yn’t shift an inch!” 





/d full travel on the trimmers. 


1ed to make any difference. The 
Leading now past 11,000 feet, 
r three miles in height. She 
ve forgotten all sense of behaving 
ne. 

{lled out, “She’s turning to the 
/'m trying power on the port 
pttle back the starboards!”’ 

Ing to stop the spinning motion 
ting it with asymmetrical engine 
‘the rudders and ailerons were 
nresponsive and the elevators 
'P position. 








The nose steadied a little. The speed built 
up. Then up on her right wing she went. The 
altimeter needle unwound past 9000 feet. 
There was a mile and a half of air left before 
the cold waters of the Atlantic began. 

Bellamy still attempted to help her out of 
her paroxysms with the motors. Sometimes, 
there was more feel in the rudders; once, just 
on 5000 feet, they seemed to respond nor- 
mally. But it was only for a moment, before 
the giddy shimmying rotation continued. 

Cavendish said quietly, “‘Three thousand 
feet. Turning to starboard now!” 


i a last desperate effort to right her, Bel- 
lamy tried take-off power on the starboard 
side, none on the port. Full rudder was al- 
ready rammed hard on. 

The aircraft went down another thousand 
feet. But she was descending more slowly. 
Bellamy saw the speed build up. Abruptly, 
the turning ceased. All shuddering stopped. He 
banged the four throttle levers wide open; and 
at last he felt life flowing back into the rud- 
ders and ailerons. The Emperor seemed to 
stop quite still for a moment. Then she roared 
majestically up into the night. 

The Emperor had reached 6000 feet before 
either of the pilots spoke. Then Cavendish 
observed dryly, “This aircraft continues to 
astonishme, Captain 
Bellamy.” 

Bellamy could still 
feel the emptiness in- 
side him, the hard 
hammering of his 
heart. Cavendish 
looked completely 
calm, as though he 
had been immunized 
against any feelings 
of near-disaster. His 
indomitable attitude 
was an immense en- 
couraging comfort. 

Bellamy said, 
**She’ll be wanting to 
do an encore if we 
don’t watch out.” 

“I'd been thinking 
about that.” 

“It can’t be ice 
now.’ Bellamy 
banged at the eleva- 
tor-control column, 
still stuck fast. He 
took out his torch 
and shone it on the wing. “Not a sign of the 
stuff out there now.” 

“Tt was ice to begin with. Then I fancy when 
we got beyond thirty-three thousand feet the 
elevator booster cylinders contracted in the 
cold temperatures. And jammed the pistons.” 

“Thank God the rudders didn’t join them!” 
Bellamy bent over the throttle levers, bringing 
back the power on the engines. ““We’ve got 
to get the nose down somehow!” 

They talked it over while the aircraft 
climbed. When they had agreed on a course 
of action, Bellamy climbed out of his seat 
and went aft. He had a word with Douthwaite, 
Hooper and Seawood; the first officer opened 
up a hatch in the floor for them, and all three 
disappeared into the baggage compartment. 

In the passenger cabin, everyone had picked 
himself up, and in a dazed silence had obeyed 
the sign to strap himself in. 

Immediately Bellamy came into the com- 
partment, the chairman called, ““What hap- 
pened, Bellamy? What’s wrong?” 

The pilot told them. Then he explained 
what they intended to do. “‘As you can guess, 
the important thing is to stop climbing. All 
the same, we’re going up to nineteen thousand 
feet, where we'll get a reasonable speed and 
where the upward effect of the elevators won’t 
be so great. All the cargo in the holds is now 
being moved forward. I want you to bring 
everything movable in the cabin and the gal- 
ley up front. Then come up yourselves. We 
want every pound we can get crammed into 
the nose. That way, we may be able to balance 
out the up effect of the elevators.” 

Everyone in the cabin set to with a will. In 
a forlorn hope, Bellamy sent Rawlings and 
Eastlake back into the tail cone, to see if they 
could do anything about the jammed booster 
cylinders. 


economical .. . 





They were down there fifteen minutes. By 
the time they returned, dirty and dusty, all 
the other inhabitants of the Emperor were 
squeezed tightly together on the flight deck. 

“Manage to do anything?”’ Bellamy asked. 

Eastlake shook his head. “Nothing,” he 
replied. 

But there he was wrong. By moving their 
combined weight from the tip of the tail to 
the front of the nose, they achieved at last in 
the Emperor that balance that had been want- 
ing. The altimeter stopped turning. Able Dog 
was staying perfectly level around 19,000 feet, 
and still maintaining a reasonably good air 
speed. 
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“Nice to be able to work,’ Douthwaite 
observed. 

He saw Lalette, squashed against Cruttwell, 
and grinned at her. She tried to grin back, and 
said to Bellamy, ““Would it make a lot of 
difference if I went to the galley for coffee?” 

“It would make some.’ He turned and 
smiled. “But I think it’s worth it. So long as 
you’re quick.” 

She was back soon, with the first tray. She 
reached her hand out for a cup for Sir James. 
“Two lumps for you, isn’t it, sir?” 

But he waved the cup away. ‘Workers 
first!” He nodded at the pilots. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 185 
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Promptly, Rawlings reduced the power 
on the engines. 

The Emperor was flying almost level now, 
still a quarter of a mile from the threshold. 
Cavendish was winding ferociously on the 
trimming wheel. “Full flap!” 

Just as the hydraulic pump whined out for 
the very last time, four more were sent to the 
tail. The pilot’s gloved right hand took the 
four levers on the pedestal. ‘‘My throttles, Mr. 
Rawlings!” 

“Your throttles, sir!” 


The engineer reluctantly took his hands 
right off them. Out of his side window, he 
could see that they were at least fifty feet up. 
Much too high. 

Cavendish sent the last of his human 
weights, including Sir James Joliffe, to the 
back of the aircraft. 

The nose came up higher. It seemed to 
Rawlings that they were sinking very slowly. 
He heard all the engine noise die down, and a 
second later the Emperor’s huge tires softly 
brushed against the hard surface of the run- 
way. 

In a voice filled with admiration and relief, 
mixed half and half, Rawlings said, “Good 
landing, sir!” 


Sir James walked so briskly through the 
door and down the steps that the others had 
difficulty keeping up with him. Photographers 
got only a blurred photograph of a plump, 
firm-chinned man in a 
hurry. 

The Minister advanced 
with his hand outstretched. 
““My dear Joliffe, you have 
had an excellent trip, I am 
sure!” 

Sir James stopped. ““We 
had a number of teething 
troubles. Nothing funda- 
mental. Subject to some mi- 
nor modifications, I am per- 
fectly satisfied.” 

The Minister walked with 
him to the Very Important 
Persons’ lounge. 

The crew came in with the rest of the pas- 
sengers. Then, in a flood, the reporters 
swarmed round Sir James. When would the 
first passenger service leave? Was the reported 
huge success in America true? What about the 
record? 

He waved his hand to quieten them. Then 
he explained, “‘This is only the prototype Em- 
peror, gentlemen. It has been brought home to 
me on this trip how very important the mil- 
lions of small things are to the smooth func- 
tioning of the whole.”’ He added that Mr. East- 
lake was going to incorporate an emergency 
system of manual controls. And the rubber- 
boot deicingsystemhad proveda falseeconomy. 
Hot air along the leading edge would be used 
in future. And afterward? Well, a few months’ 
freighting on the North Atlantic so that all 
teething troubles (for like babies, there had 
never been an aircraft invented without them) 
could be finally overcome. 

There was whispering among the journal- 
ists. Then they asked: 

“What is your opinion of the aircraft’s 
performance, sir, now the proving flight is 
over?” 

Sir James said, “Better ask the pilots. 
They’re the people who really know the an- 
swer to that one.” 

Bellamy said, ‘This flight has proved every- 
thing we wanted to find out. She’s fast. She 
handles well. Take-off and climb are phenom- 
enal. Above all, she’s strong.” 

And Cavendish added, ‘‘We have complete 
confidence in her. Subject to the modifications 
Sir James has outlined, she has been proved 
an excellent aircraft.” 

The reporters wrote it all down. Several went 
to the telephones. Everyone seemed to be 
talking and laughing at the same time. 

Just before the party broke up, Sir James 
raised his hands for silence, and when he had 
got it said rather diffidently, “If you don’t 
mind, I want to have a few words with the 
passengers and crew who were with me on 
our flight.” 

Good-humoredly, the crowd started to move 
toward the door of the lounge. 


Tavern Talk 


Sir James cleared his throat. “I just wanted 
to say how much I appreciate you all being be- 
hind me these last few days. Nobody, I feel, 
could have had more co-operation than I have 
had. In the end’”—he smiled, remembering the 
scene of only a couple of hours ago—‘‘we 
were all needed to bring the Emperor back 
home!” Rather apologetically he added, 
“Rather a dance I’ve led you!” 

Hamilton, answering for everyone there, 
said, “Never mind, Sir James. We are ready to 
do it again!” 

There was a murmur of assent. Lalette 
looked around her. A long way away, some- 
where on the outer perimeter of her conscious- 
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ness, she was pleased about the aircraft, she 
caught the feeling of pleasure and congratula- 
tion. But deeper inside, like a powerful 
dammed-up spring of joy, not to be touched or 
opened in the noise and the hubbub and the 
presence of so many others, was the quiet 
knowledge of her own home-coming. Andrew 
Bellamy’s hand moved across the table they 
leaned against. Slowly hers, too, half closed 
the distance between them. And once they had 
found each other, there they stayed while the 
chairman was bowed into his waiting car, 
while the experts planned, while the publicity 
men explained. 


And while the tumult died away. END 
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ITS pin <) NOTHING LIKE IT 
FOR SPECIAL-CARE WASHABLES! © 


Prove it with d 


Wash diapers the Dreft way—and notice the difference! For pink Dreft’s 
gentle suds combine new cleaning power with beauty-care safety — get 
diapers dazzling-white, yet leave them so soft and safe for baby. Prove pink 
Dreft’s new combination of thorough cleaning and beauty-care safety 

right in your washing machine—with all your precious washables! 


AT LAST! No more need to trust special-care washables 
to “work clothes" suds! 4 








Nylon underthings, 
Orlon sweaters, 
Dacron skirts 
—cll miracle fabrics 
wash beautifully, 
and dazzling clean, 
in pink Dreft. 


New cleaning power 
with beauty-care 
safety for blankets, a 

curtains, bedspreads, 
slipcovers—everything 

nice! Leaves them 

brighter than new! 
























Olga Williams, in the hospital, 


thought most of home: 





Are the children really all right? 


Who will take care of them? 


What about our new house 


My job? 


CL, 2 A fever that wont go down, most of the 
HOW IMERICA LIVES day spent on the couch feeling poorly, 

n : suddenly the tragedy of major illness 
bursts on the family scene. . . . What happens when it is the 
young mother who is stricken—not only to her but to her 
family ? The Williamses found that family patterns are among 
the wreckage. Relatives and friends and great public and pri- 
vate agencies could help them through the main crisis. But 
rebuilding the family around a handicapped mother would take 
their own initiative, their own patience, and their own courage. 


By NEAL G. STUART 
PHOTOGRAPHS by JOSEPH DI PIETRO 


Or July Wednesday in 1955 Olga Williams, twenty- 
seven, the mother of four small girls, took her tempera- 
ture and found it was nearly 103°. She and her husband Bud 
were living in a white frame house in St. Albans, Long Island, 
part of the mammoth congestion of Queens, in the very eye 
of the blistering heat wave that settled on the East Coast 
last year. Olga, who has thick, shining red hair which she 
wears short, steady blue eyes and exceptionally clear, attrac- 
tive coloring, was used to taking nimble good health for 
granted; but today she submitted to the vast inconvenience 
in her busy life of feeling pretty terrible. 

The doctor diagnosed a strep throat and put her on terra- 
mycin, and she and Bud were surprised that by Sunday she 
was no better. She spent most of the day on the couch down- 
stairs, and her beloved aunt and namesake, Miss Olga 
Ueland, who had raised her since Olga’s mother’s death when 
Olga was twelve, came to CONTINUED ON PAGE 189 


When Olga went to the hospital she didn’t know 
which her polio would damage more: herself or her family. 


? 





| 












Home after half a year in the hospital, 
Olga had to make herself part of her household @ 


| heal the long separation from her children, exercise always. 
‘ 








When Olga came home from hospital, Occie Lee’s Stairs in St. Albans house What could she do? Merely wash dishes, iron, 
job included any mothering Olga couldn’ t do herself. were her biggest challenge. mend, peel vegetables, whip up a cake... 


Bud’ s helping hand is everywherewhe 
home. Exercises are still a daily| 





Beers] seeds Sl 





Transportation to therapy classes twice a week would Physical-therapy room of hospital is like small fight Completion of new house raced @i 
have posed huge problem without Foundation pickup. gym. After year’s treatment, all were old friends. new baby. Olga Jeanne won by scani\ 





Occie, with Williamses\ 
said frankly, “I like \\ 
better than adults,” an¢) 
helped when all four git | 
with colds, twins (playin) 
head of bed) scribbled 
Makeshift dormitory it 
meant Olga could watch 











ovell right after Olga Jeanne’s delivery she 
de Bud stay and talk for rest of morning. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 187 spend the day and help 
Bud with the children. Patricia was then nearly five, with 
her mother’s red hair and solemn, gentian eyes. Their father 
is a blue-eyed strawberry blond, and the twins, Constance 
and Cathleen, were identical strawberry blondes of three. 
Baby Mary, one, had hair the color of ripe corn among 
sO many redheads, but her eyes were the family blue. 

Another caller was a young wife from down the street 
who was distressed because her husband had been taken 
to the hospital that morning. When Olga asked what was 
wrong she said nervously, ““Well, he had a backache and a 
headache, and they think it’s polio.” 

That evening after the children were in bed, Bud drove 
Olga’s aunt home to the apartment she shared with her 
widowed brother, Olga’s uncle Otto Ueland. Olga, des- 
perate with fever and wanting to cool off, went out to 
water the parched patch of lawn in front of the house. Her 
back ached, so she carried out a chair. She sat in the chair 
holding the hose for a while, and then discovered that she 









Hydrotherapy pool at Hospital for Special Surgery 
was “just wonderful for relaxing stiff muscles.” On 
therapy days the young matrons from Olga’s polio 
“Class of ?55° usually met for lunch in hospital 
cafeteria before going up to gym together. By 
end of afternoon Olga would feel as refreshed as 
housewife who has sneaked«day off at country 
club playing tennis, swimming, gossiping like mad. 


ive 
HOW AMERICA LIVES 


Happy end of pregnancy meant less drag on muscles, 
less fatigue, big spurt forward in Olga’s progress. 


was incapable of getting out of it. She sat there while the 
summer evening darkened the street, and the hose streamed, 
and she remembered what the young wife had said that 
morning, and hoped she was imagining her own symptoms. 
That was the way Bud found her when he finally returned. 

The doctor came, put Olga through head-bending tests, 
and ordered her to Queens General Hospital at once. He 
was 99 per cent certain she had polio. Bud telephoned 
Olga’s aunt, who fainted at his news. She revived, however, 
and she and her brother hurried to the house by taxi. Olga 
was the last to face facts. “I guess crazy thoughts come into 
your mind at a time like that. I didn’t want to go. The am- 
bulance came, and they brought a stretcher, but I refused 
to get on it. | walked downstairs” (Bud had helped her up 
earlier) “‘and I walked into the hospital.” 

Bud and her aunt were with her, having foilowed the 
ambulance by car while her uncle stayed with the sleeping 
children. Coincidentally enough, Bud had had paralytic 
polio when he was fifteen months old, and had worn a 
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special shoe on his right foot since babyhood. How- 
ever, his use of the affected leg and foot had been nor- 
mal for as long as he could remember, and he had no 
memory of the illness itself at all. All the people con- 
cerned in this night’s drama knew that the cheerful, 
routine course of a young family was about to be ter- 
ribly disrupted, and not one of them had a clear pic- 
ture of what was going to happen next. 

Olga’s first, greatest fear was for the children. “I was 
scared to death about them. They preyed on my mind 
more than my own trouble. Bud would come in to see 
me, and I’d ask ‘How are they?’ He would say ‘Fine!’ 
and I wouldn’t know whether to believe him.” 

She needn’t have worried. Bud and the little girls 
were quarantined together for two weeks, and he had 
pitched into caring for them himself. Olga describes 
him as an “‘expert’’ at such matters as changing diapers 
and rustling breakfasts. Bud, thirty-four, thin, gives 
an impression of height and integrity. He is six feet 
tall, and he has the quiet manner of one who accepts 
situations without wasting time on protests. Olga 
found his strength a wonderful help. “‘He was calm, a 
Rock of Gibraltar. He never once complained, and he 
hasn’t yet. Maybe someday he'll tell me about his 
trials and tribulations. He certainly must have had 
them. We always were close, and now we’re closer 
than ever.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 193 


Seven Williamses and housekeeper fit into three bed- 
rooms in new two-family house, but at least they are 
all on one floor. Olga’s aunt and uncle are upstairs. 









Olga told Bud firmly, “I wow t go home in a maternity smock,” so first stop on way hom 
Olga Jeanne was to buy new dress. Feeling fine, down to one cane, she had new confiden\ 
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Olga had a tiny worry that schools might hesitate to hire 
her, but she was wooed by more than one, was eagerly 


welcomed back at Levittown where she taught before. 
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gijnd beef 
Gor Mother’s 
or old 


ecincooked) 
sch 


V4 cup chopped onion 
2 teaspoons salt 

V4 teaspoon pepper 
1 cup tomato juice 


often thoroughly and pack firmly into 
n a moderate oven (350°F.) 1 hour. Let 
ebefore slicing. Makes 8 servings. 


protein Quaker Oats adds juiciness 


at dishes—nut-like goodness to cookies and desserts 


— ee ee ee oe 


*4G@CUPINE COOKIES ———— —— — 


1 Viched flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 
VY teaspoon alménd flavoring 
c 12 cups Quaker or Mother’s 
in), soft Oats (quick or old 
co) unsweetened fashioned, uncooked) 
ed 


V3 cup slivered almonds 


o}, sugar and salt into medium-sized bowl. Add 
eid chocolate, milk and flavorings. Beat until 
-!ninutes. Blend in oats. 


into balls; roll balls in slivered almonds (or 
‘nonds) to give porcupine effect. Bake on un- 
Pet in moderate oven (350°F.) 12 to 15 min- 
(ven. 





| WATCH “SERGEANT PRESTON 





LOW CALORIE—HIGH PROTEIN BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit (1/2) 

Quaker Oatmeal (24 cup) with V2 cup whole milk, 1 tsp. sugar 
White Toast (1 slice) with 1 tsp. butter 

Coffee (black) 


(TOTAL—LESS THAN 370 CALORIES) 


High-protein Quaker Oats supplies lasting strength and en- 
ergy—cuts down hunger. In fact, whole-grain oatmeal is the 
richest in protein of any leading cereal. A good hot dish of 
creamy-delicious Quaker Oats gives you 9 grams of protein— 
yet (weight watchers, please note) only 210 calories! 


Note for faster breakfasts: Quick Quaker Oats requires only 
1 minute of actual cooking. If you prefer the flavor and tex- 
ture of old-style oatmeal, try Old Fashioned Quaker Oats. 


OF THE YUKON” ON CBS-TV 


Quaker Oats and Mother‘s Oats are exactly the same 


CINNAMON APPLE DUMPLINGS 


2% cups sifted enriched flour 
112 teaspoons salt 
34 cup Quaker or Mother’s 
Oats (quick or old 
fashioned, uncooked) 


1 cup shortening 
8 to 9 tablespoons water 


Sift together flour, salt; add oats. Cut in shortening until mix- 
ture resembles coarse crumbs. Stir in water gradually. Divide 
into 6 parts; roll to form 8-inch squares. 

Place 1 medium-sized cooking apple (peeled and cored) in 
center of each square. Combine 2 Thsp. raisins, 2 Thsp. brown 
sugar, 2 Thsp. melted butter; fill apple centers. Bring pastry 
up over apple, pinching edges together; prick surface. Bake in 
shallow pan in hot oven (425°F) 20 minutes or until apples 
are tender. Serve with spicy sauce. Makes 6 servings. 

Sauce: Combine 14 cup sugar, | Thsp. cornstarch, V4 tea- 


spoon salt, 3 Tbsp. red cinnamon candies, VY teaspoon cinna- 


mon. Add I cup hot water and a few drops red food coloring; 
bring to boil; stir occasionally. 
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ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 
STANDARD BRANDS INC 






This coffee tells you 
its fresher 


It greets you with a louder whoosh 
and the livelier aroma that forecasts 
fresher, fuller-flavored coffee in each 
satisfying cup. Why? Because Chase 
& Sanborn Coffee is the only leading 
brand that’s pressure packed. And 


pressure packing preserves coffee 
freshness and flavor better than any 
vacuum can or bag. 

Chase & Sanborn Coffees are served by 
more fine hotels and restaurants through- 
out America than any other brand. 


Chase € Sanborn 


Fresher because its pressure packed 
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GLORY BE TO STEW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101 


milk, all at once. Mix together with a fork, 
taking it easy and lightly and fast. Have the 
chicken mixture just boiling and drop in 
the dumpling mixture by spoonfuls. Cover 
the kettle and cook over moderate heat 
15-16 minutes. Keep boiling. Remember 
what we said about peeking. Makes 6-8 
servings. 


Did you know that there are at least four 
ways of spelling borsch? But there’s no point 
in cluttering up your mind with them all. 
Perhaps you’ll never have to spell it anyway— 
just ladle it out from the kettle, swirl the sour 
cream around in the steaming bowl] with your 
spoon, eat and savor. Our beef-borsch stew, 
once eaten, becomes a matter of nostalgia as 
well as appetite. You'll find beef, of course, 
and beets, of course, and little onions, and— 
well, you'll see. This stew needs the com- 
panionship of bread, perhaps chunky French 
bread, gilded with butter, and tasting, as Vir- 
ginia Woolf said, “like something between 
dew and honey.” If there are tiny bright 
cherry tomatoes left in the garden, serve them 
with the stew, nesting in a bowl of green lettuce, 
witha sharp, herby dressing. Need wesay more? 
It’s time for the stew: 


BEEF-BORSCH STEW 


In a heavy pan s: u!é 14 pound lean bacon 
which has been cut into small pieces. When 
the bacon is golden brown, remove and 
drain on paper toweling. Set aside. Drain 
fat from pan. Measure 4 cup. Return the 
fat to pan and brown 3 pounds lean beef 
which has been cut into 1%’ cubes and 
dusted lightly with seasoned flour. As the 
meat browns, add 10 small whole white 
onions, peeled, and | clove garlic, crushed. 
When the meat is well browned, add 2 No. 2 
cans whole small beets and juice, 2 cups 
water and | cup sauerkraut juice, 1 table- 
spoon meat paste, 1 teaspoon salt and 4 
teaspoon pepper. Cover tightly and simmer 
11% hours, or until the meat is meltingly 
tender. Uncover and add 12 small white 
potatoes, peeled, 14 cup diced celery, the 
bacon bits, and 14 teaspoon each basil and 
thyme. Cover and simmer another hour. 
Sprinkle with chopped parsley and serve 
with sour cream, lots of it. Makes 6-8 
servings. 


Where are the stews of yesteryear? We have 
one right by our elbow. Many years ago 
cassoulet, that great and ancient dish of 
France, arrived, don’t ask how, on the rock- 
lined shores of Massachusetts. It took up 
residence. (Cassoulet, it’s said, is the ancestor 
of Boston baked beans. You can see how it 
would be, what with beans, and pork, and 
onion, and all the similar etceteras.) Goose, 
mutton, sausage, there’s no end to what you 
could find in a cassoulet. Here is what you will 
find in ours: 


CASSOULET 


Soak one 12-ounce package navy beans over- 
night in 1 quart water. If you should sud- 












































denly decide to do the re 
1 quart water over beans ir 
pan. Boil for 2 minutes, Dp, 
lid. Remove pan from hea 
for | hour. 

Whichever way you ¢ 
beans are soaked, put 
in a large heavy kettle. 
water, 14 pound diced g; 
spoon salt, 1 onion, chopp¢, 
chopped parsley, a pinch o 
a bay leaf, crumbled. Cook | 
and add 14 pound salami ¢ 
skinned and cut into sm} 
slowly until beans are tends 

Bone and cut 1% pounds 
and 1 pound pork shoulc 
Season with salt and peppe 
in a heavy stew pan or roas 
chopped, using only enoug 
sticking. Pour off the fat af 
the bones for flavor, 1 eld 
minced, and | cup tomato 
bake about 11% hours ina 
oven, 325° F. 

Now to prepare the cas 
bones. Drain liquid from the 
Arrange beans and meat in| 
in the casserole. Pour oyer 
from the pork and lamb 
liquor from the beans. 
used. Put back in oven fo) 
Serve in the casserole in wh 
Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


OVEN VEAL-AND-LIMA 


Cut 3 pounds veal for stewir 
and dust with a mixture ¢ 
1 tablespoon salt and 1 té 
Brown the meat evenly, an 
on all sides, in 14 pound bu 
4-quart casserole. Add 3 cup 
as the meat browns, and 
green pepper. Blend in | 
seasoned flour. Season with! 
crushed, 14 teaspoon sayor 
orégano and 1% teaspoon | 
mary. When meat is bro 
canned tomatoes. Cover 2 
moderate oven, 350° F., fo! 
add 2 packages frozen Lima) 
cover and bake for | more h 
for doneness, but don’t stir 
mushy. Treat them as 
would a new kitten. Season 
salt and pepper. Makes 6-8 = 


There’s excitement in the ¢ 
year after year there’s a sens 
It’s time for spicy cold apples 
are quinces waiting to be pres 
gifted combinations of mea 
seasonings are yours for the tr) 
depend, as always, on your if 
ing for the whole thing. Toy | 
tions. Maybe you'll use a te 
haps the faintest hint of a wis 
suit you better. In cooking, 
life’s matters, go by taste, 4 
happy. 


TALL LITTLE GIRL 


By VIRGINIA BRASIER 


A swan among the goslings 

Is never a matter of pride. 

There she is terribly tall at 
twelve, 


With no place at all to hide! 


The little girls dance with the 
little boys 


As though they owned them all! 


(The danecing-school music is 
hideous noise 


And she weeps inside to be small!) 


Alice who bit the magie ¢ 
Had a magic to bring 4 
(Who can tell her that ti 
bring | 
A prince with a golden er 


There isn’t a word the lov 
can say 

She’d listen to or believe! 

It is only the ones whose | 
we want 

Can heal the grief we grie 





'YEAR OF CONQUEST OVER POLIO 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 190 


! 
ately) Bud was used to trouble- 
He} a marine dispatcher for the 
yivisi! of Allied Chemical Company. 
nay five from twenty-five to fifty 
) fralit with its tar products, and 
, urjr a marine-traffic manager in 
traf! office in lower Manhattan, is 
+d t!n on their way to loading and 
s pais. He is on call twenty-four 
lay, |d may have to take off at any 
Edgdater, New Jersey, to see about 
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Startex Towel 









siverage family of four uses 
arv2.500 dishes a month—and 
}@ dry ALL your dishes, pots 
s {th this new lint-free Startex 
y@dry them drier, more quickly, 
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tiabsorbency, the new Startex 
ol Stripe Towelis a skillful blend 
gon and 30% rayon. And it’s 
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elhtfully soft finish. A big, big 
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‘dels last so many, many months 
rem easily, as often as you like! 
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a crippled barge, or to Wilmington, Delaware, 
to settle a labor dispute. 

Soon there was more trouble to shoot at. 
When Olga entered the hospital, only her 
back and abdominal muscles were affected by 
the polio. Queens General is a huge city hos- 
pital, and Olga describes the polio ward as 
“pretty harrowing,” without even means for 
patients to ring for busy nurses. One night 
she wakened in the small hours and found 
she could no longer move her legs. Once 
again she experienced a helpless wait, full of 
thoughts, until someone came to her. ‘“‘When 
my legs went, in a way it was worse than being 
told I had polio. Now it was going to be a 
long-term thing.” 

Meanwhile, at home, Bud had got a letter 
from the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis only a few days after Olga’s admis- 
sion. The letter was a regular procedure, offer- 
ing the foundation’s assistance if it was 
needed, but to Bud it made the March of 
Dimes leap into meaning. Olga was miserable 
in Queens, and on one of his visits (Bud was 
allowed to see her a few times during the 
quarantine period, traveling in his own car, 
while her aunt baby-sat) she said, “I don’t 
care what you do—take me home or throw 
me in the East River. Just get me out of here.” 
Bud’s salary had been raised to $500 a month 
that year—good, but puny when confronted 
with the price of private hospitalization—so 
Bud called the foundation. Two weeks after 
she had entered Queens Olga was made a 
foundation patient and moved to the famous 
Hospital for Special Surgery (‘‘Dedicated 
to the Study of the Cause and to the Cure 
of Crippling Diseases”), overlooking the 
East River in mid-Manhattan. The new am- 
bulance that came to get her, the handsome 
lobby, her attractively decorated semiprivate 
room were “fantastically different” from any- 
thing in Queens. She says, “I'll never forget 
that day! Bud was with me, and they brought 
me a lunch of clam chowder and shrimp 
creole. I ate every bit of it. When I was through, 
Bud said, “You might at least have left me a 
smidgen of the coconut pie.’ I lit my first ciga- 
rette in two weeks and said, ‘You know, dear, 
I think I’m going to get well here.’”’ 


H.. words marked the beginning of the long 
haul, for the family outside the hospital as 
well as for Olga within it. It was to be half a 
year before Olga would be released from the 
hospital. For the children, this was a time of 
visits. Aunt Olga and Uncle Otto offered to 
take Pat when the quarantine was up, and 
Bud’s mcrried sister, Anita Gilchrist, who has 
a small girl of her own, offered to take the 
three others. Pat “‘got along beautifully.”” Her 
uncle looked after her by day while her aunt 
worked; he had a puppy which she was al- 
lowed to call “‘my’’ dog; and during her six 
months’ stay she put on fifteen pounds. Bud 
and Olga had no illusions about the size of 
the job Mrs. Gilchrist had undertaken, how- 
ever, and as the news of Olga’s illness spread 
and friends begged to help, to do anything, 
some shifting about of the younger ones 
seemed in order. The twins (“They always 
were a handful’’) stayed with three sets of 
hospitable friends from August to December, 
while Bud and Olga balanced the girls’ se- 
curity against worries about wearing out their 
friends. Little Mary, barely a year and a half, 
went alone to still other friends out on Long 
Island, then to a kindly friend in Brooklyn 
who wanted to keep her until Olga was home. 
But the friend became ill, and Mary was 
moved again, this time back to her Aunt 
Anita’s. Bud says, ““Oh, poor Mary! She’s the 
one who really got shaken up by this. The 
first weekend Olga got a pass from the hos- 
pital, we drove to my sister’s to see her. Olga 
was in her wheel chair, and Mary screamed 
and wouldn’t go near her.” 

For Bud, this was a time of driving four 
different directions in order to see his family, 
bearing bits of news from one to the other, 
appearing calm and unworried to all. For 
Olga, it was a painstaking time of getting 
muscles to perform once more the jobs they 
were meant to do. When Olga’s polio attack 
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Cranberry-Ham Casserole — Today’s mild-cured hams need tart-sweet fruit. Ham 
steak heated with Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce gets sprightly new flavor. So easy! 


Ways to be-glamor a fall dinner 
with Cranberry Sauce 






Having ham, chicken, turkey, pork? All mild- 
flavored meats are news—when you add tart- 
sweet Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce. Cook 
with it, or make it a plate-mate for meats, 
hot or cold. Transforms any fall dinner! 


For a holiday flavor any day—serve “Sex we Now IN CANADA. TOO 


Chicken — any style! Freezer pie, 
broiled or roasted — serve with Cran- 
berry Sauce — for sassy color, flavor. 


Pork calls for fruit — and a bright new 
answer is Cranberry Sauce. Its flavor 
is a natural foil for pork’s mildness. 
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with the REFLECTOR 


(HU toast any bread 


one-third faster! 


CONTROL 





Here at last is the truly automatic toaster you’ve been waiting for 


—the new Universal Toastamagic, companion to the famous Universal 


Coffeematic. It’s so fast that even the first slice is toasted in 


barely more than a minute. And it’s so automatic you never need change 


You'll be delighted with a Universal Toastamagic. 


UNIVERSAL makes things easier.. 





$4795 
In copper $21.95, in chrome, (/ 
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COFFEEMATIC 


. UNIVERSAL 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


the control setting no matter what type of bread you use. 


- automatically 


STEAM 'N DRY IRON 


subsided, her leg, back and abdominal muscles 
were no longer functioning. Her move to the 
private Hospital for Special Surgery meant 
that the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis was going to give her the prolonged 
physical therapy that might restore them. Olga 
and Bud felt themselves treated with particular 
generosity, but, in fact, providing this post- 
attack care is a big part of the foundation’s 
work. 

Olga says of the therapy, “Without it, I 
might be in a wheel chair to this day.’ There 
were exercises in the hospital gym, in the hy- 
drotherapy pool, and those she did alone in 
bed. Periodically, doctors graded the function- 
ing of her separate muscles on a scale that 
goes from zero to trace, poor, fair, good, 
normal. Olga says, “Some of the patients 
didn’t like to hear how they were doing. If a 
muscle was ‘poor’ it sounded so grim. But I 
wanted to know myself.’’ Soon she was speak- 
ing knowledgeably of biceps, triceps and 
quadriceps (“This is the quadriceps—this big 
muscle that lifts the leg. See how the triceps 
on my arms have developed, from pushing 
myself out of chairs?”’), and watching her leg 
muscles take their first feeble steps up that 
crucial scale. 


Orca Suydam Williams had an exceptional 
inheritance of character to help her recover. 
Her father died when she was two, and she 
spent her childhood with her mother’s family, 
the Uelands, in a big house in Brooklyn. Her 
grandfather had been knighted by the King of 
Norway for his leadership in the Brooklyn 
Norwegian community, and he was still walk- 
ing to work the year he died, at eighty-seven. 
Olga’s mother, “‘a schoolteacher all her life,” 
taught Olga a lasting re- 


spect for using her mind. oO’ o« 020020 
al of be 


“She regarded education 
as the essential thing.” 
After her mother’s death, 
Olga, a Lutheran, chose a 
Catholic high school for 
herself because it seemed 
the best available. She went 


to St. Xavier’s in Brook- 0°0000000 green count 


lyn, and from there to the 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, in 
Baltimore. She was helped by her Aunt Olga, 
a small, indomitable woman who had founded 
a successful Chinese-import firm, and now 
was seeing it go under with events in China. 
Olga says, “She spent at great sacrifice to 
herself, so I could have a really good educa- 
tion.” 

Olga’s college years were happy ones. She 
majored in chemistry, loved English, studied 
religion, and was in ““oh—just about every- 
thing.”” She bloomed physically too. She is 
tall—five feet, nine inches—with lovely rosy 
coloring and the beautiful red hair of her 
Scandinavian forebears. It was at this time 
that she became a Catholic. “I guess I had 
been thinking about it for years, but I wanted 
to be sure. I think the day I did was the hap- 
piest of my life.” And she adds quietly, “‘It’s 
given me perspective.” 

Olga met Bud (John J., Jr.) at a party in 
June of 1946. She was home for the summer 
from her freshman year at college, and she had 
such a bad case of sunburn that she almost 
didn’t go. Tall enough for her, Bud was an 
interesting blend of gentle manners and 
determination. It is typical of his handling 
of his own polio impediment that he and Olga 
were known as the best dancers among their 
friends. 

By her sophomore year they were talking 
about marriage, although they decided to wait 
until she was graduated. Bud had worked 
for the Jersey Central Railroad and Thomas 
Cook & Sons, the travel agents, and in 1947 
he joined the traffic department of Barrett, 
where he has been ever since. 

They were married in September of 1949. 
They found an apartment in Flatbush, and 
Bud enrolled in a course in advanced traffic 
management that would take two nights a 
week for three years. : 

Patricia was born in October, 1950, and 
the twins, Constance and Cathleen, in July 
of 1952. Bud finished his course that year, 
and Olga says, ““He did extremely well in it 
too. I don’t know how, with three babies in 
that apartment.” 


She stretcheth out her 
hand to the poor; yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands 
to the needy. Proverbs 31:20 
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, 
Bud was given his present|}, 
dispatcher, and his salary wa}, 
$400 to $450 a month. His |j 
hectic. When he was not off 0 
he was working till eight or 
and the family telephone was 
ness property which rang stead 
paid by Barrett, sometimes rea 
Bud’s job takes all his specia 
physically demanding, and jt 
time, but he says, “‘I love it.” 
In 1953 Olga was pregnant ¢ 
no savings, but they found no 
could afford that would hold 
either, so they mortgaged 
bought the three-bedroom h¢ 
bans, Queens. Mary was born 
That fall, the nun who taug! 
St. Xavier’s became ill, and th¢ 
thought of Olga, chemistry p 
of its alumnae association, a 
pupil. Olga filled in until the 
and found her brief experie 
home and child care an exhilar, 
Tuite, a friend who taught ata 
tary school in Levittown, Lo 
her that his school was desy 
vacancy in one of its first grad 
out to see the principal, who 
job “starting Monday.” 
Olga took it. She says frank 
It gave me something to think 
the children, and I found I ap) 
more when I came home. J hac 
little edgy, and I enjoyed the fj 
on a faculty, of having a job,’ 
in the school year, and some o} 
made went to a young houseke| 
was a welcome surplus. Bud} 
““We were 
to halfway ¢ 
the ground.’ 
closed that sj 
so certain sh¢ 
in Septembe}, 
Bud decideg 
with a move} 
spoken of, t 


Long Island} 
Happy days of house-hunting} 
that summer, and just three da 
entered the hospital, she and |} 
with her aunt and uncle, had 
in East Northport, Long Islan 
two-family house. They were 
year was ahead. 


These were the plans that 
by Olga’s hospitalization. She 
these threads again, one by one} 
her new house, her job—and 
would be the story of her ree 
the time being they were out 0 

There was great comrades 
hospital’s polio patients, and as 
season worked its bitter havoc 
was astonished to find how ¢ 
were. The incidence of polio 
over twenty has risen steadily 
adults made up 26 per cent 
polio. As Olga puts it, “So a 
floor were like me—between 
twenty-five and thirty-five, mar 
dren at home. My roommate, J 
and I will be friends for the ) 
I’m sure. We were especially cl 
pair of roommates, and I coul 
Scrabble games we played tog 
did find a foursome for bridge.’ 




















| 
obility couldn’t keep Olg 
In June she had been made chai 
scholarship dance for her college 
be held in New York in Octobe! 
job because “I wanted ee 
my mind,” and it was a satisfy) 
carry on from her hospital bed! 
amount of organizing and telep 
took. She volunteered to run 
campaign for the foundation W 
the staff was too busy to give It 
raised a record $900 within the 
in October Olga’s doctor confirn| 
that had made her, as the cau 
phrase goes, “more susceptib 
One night when Bud came Stell 
“Dear, I have something to te 
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tter S down first. I’m pregnant 


{mits )w, of her new pregnancy, 
artied) first, I guess, and discon- 
wt oppism is hard to quench. She 
was ctantly rested, and soon was 
wheelhair once a week to a pre- 
cat tw York’s Lying-In Hospital 
stree/\ sub-basement connects the 
als, a) she had a fine underground 
aceid fan rooms, pipes and boil- 
- wa\_ying-In is distinguished as 
jn nitral-childbirth methods and 
- folits babies, and Olga’s en- 
rew ff. “When the twins were born 
sold d I felt cheated. With Mary, 
bed, |it able to watch. I liked this. 
for t) natural-childbirth idea.” 
fall, | eyes began to be pinned on 
Jiga ould be coming home. The 
ave ’r regular weekend passes, 
Nef y could discover how much 
do | her own. Olga says, “We 
; tHhildren home, and we lived 
cay the whole time: ‘This is 
igie twins’, this is mine.’ Per- 
vas /settling. We still don’t know 
> we right or wrong to try it, and 
will tut we wanted to keep the 


take vacations. 


és that fasten to the forearms). 
sould take care of herself com- 
vild be released, although it was 
the would not be able to run 

girls. Help that lived in was, 
a/>cessity. 


's had never had help before, 
ed into it that month so they 


»t try to bring her home early). 
oman, but all three children 
‘h measles at home, Cathy had 
dion to sulfa drugs, and at the 
1} their help packed her belong- 
11 out at dawn. There followed a 
1 who stayed from two minutes 
)tat the end of the month Bud, 
tion than he had been for a long 
the telephone to a woman who 
He wasn’t in the least disturbed 
st of four children. Her name 
nounced Oh-see) Lee Parnell, 
in addition to her five-days-a- 
vas $50 a week. 

d work on January 2, and on 
56, Olga was released from the 
Nould have to go back twice a 
noon sessions of physical ther- 
‘as pregnant. But she had gradu- 
itches to two canes. Bud had 
ond handrail on the stairs for 
present, and by taking her time, 
‘Ime, she could pull herself up- 
1g that entailed lifting or lower- 
h as getting out of a chair, was 
€ on her feet she could stand. 
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NEXT MONTH 


“We cut out the country club, rarely 
We drive an 
ureck of a car and spend little or 
nothing on clothes and furniture.” 

But Ben and Betty Webster, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, live in a mag- 
nificent old home with 40-foot ball- 
room, where three small daughters 


can count on a glowing social life. 
A rising young lawyer competing 
with 350 other lawyers finds 


‘““A MANSION WAS 
ALL WE COULD 
AFFORD” 

By BETTY HANNAH HOFFMAN 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES 
in the November JouRNAL 





She and Occie settled down to a division of 
labor that left Occie the footwork and Olga 
the stationary jobs such as ironing and wash- 
ing the dishes (“‘I never guessed I'd be thankful 
to wash dishes again!”’). 

To the children, who had not lived through 
the past six months with Olga, her physical 
state must have seemed strange at first. Occie 
had had the children to herself for three weeks, 
and she had not only taken on prodigies of 
laundry and dressing and undressing and 
shooing and gathering up of children, but she 
had also detected deeper wants. She says, 
“When Mrs. Williams was still in the hos- 
pital I guess the children were upset, because 
the twins wouldn’t go upstairs alone even by 
daytime, and they would all wake up in the 
night. I’d take two, three of them in bed with 
me and as fast as each one fell asleep, I’d 
put her back, but by morning I’d wake up 
with two or three more drifted back in bed 
with me. They needed loving, and that’s what 
I gave them.” 


I was Occie who jogged the children up 
and down stairs pickaback, who scooped 
them up saying, “What you getting so /ovely 
for?” who made a special pet of Mary, ap- 
proaching a delectable two. Her favorite 
*“‘Dippedy-doo-dah, dippedy day! My, oh my, 
what a_ wonderful 
day!” filled the house 
with cheerful sound. 
Inevitably, all but 
Pat tended to run to 
Occie first. Olga, an 
enforced onlooker 
upon this, says 
quietly of her and 
Occie’s roles, “I'd 
rather have had the 
other end of the 
Sticke? 

Just the same, she 
managed to imply an 
immense self-posses- 
sion as she sat in her 
chair or hauled her- 
self so laboriously up 
those stairs. Her face 
was still young and 
blue-eyed and she 
had that extra-care- 
ful dignity which a 
normally active per- 
son sometimes uses 
to endure any help- 
lessness at all. Be- 
sides, her head was full of the plans she and 
Bud were maling. 

The biggest item that needed planning was 
money. From the first, after Occie’s $225 a 
month was subtracted from Bud’s $500, there 
was not enough to go around. Bud was having 
to juggle his bills—put one off for a month to 
pay another—and he was going backward at a 
frightening rate of about $200 a month. Be- 
sides routine expenses, the new baby was due 
in April. And there was the house lot in East 
Northport. 

The model house they had all liked the 
summer before had on the first floor three 
bedrooms and a bathroom along a hall, and 
a continuous living room, dining area and 
kitchen. A separate entrance led upstairs to a 
floor for the Uelands. Olga’s difficulties with 
stairs made the idea of the new house more 
desirable than ever, and in January the two 
families gave the contractor the go-ahead to 
build. It seemed to all of them an essential 
move, although the effect on Bud and Olga’s 
solvency would be like a final wallop to a 
fighter already punch-drunk and reeling. 

The way out of their difficulties seemed to be 
for Olga to plan on teaching again in the fall, 
and this achievement became their fixed star. 
“Till September” was the catchword with 
which Bud and Olga cheered each other’s 
spirits. Olga says, ““We didn’t feel sorry for 
ourselves. Half the time we just didn’t think 
about the finances, because I was so happy to 
be home and have the children together. If we 
could just keep out of jail till September — 

Olga’s pregnancy and the new house raced 
each other to a finish, but so did Olga’s 
progress. Every Tuesday and Thursday a foun- 
dation car picked her up and drove her to the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 197 
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The all-new Universal Coffeematic gives you the pride of owning 
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America’s most popular coffeemaker and the pleasure of 
enjoying perfect coffee day after day. With the Flavor-Selector, 
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you choose the strength you prefer. Coffeematic does the 
rest automatically . . . quickly brews to perfection, 
signals when ready and keeps your coffee at ideal serving 
. make it $94.95 
next time in a Universal Coffeematic. from 2, iy 


Ten-cup model shown, $29.95. In copper, $32.95, 
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Such pain relievers—which attempt to belittle straight aspirin— 


give you an assortment of added ingredients for your extra money 


...ingredients which do not relieve pain, like aluminum compounds, 


magnesium carbonate and baking soda! 


Before you pay twice the price for a pain 
reliever, it will pay you to look at the label. 
By looking at the label on any pain- 
relieving product you purchase, you can 
see precisely what you’re paying for. 
And it’s our guess that doing this will 
give you quite a surprise. 
For you'll find that the only product 


which is all pain reliever—100%—is 
aspirin. 

Others, that attempt to belittle 
straight aspirin, are simply aspirin “‘in 
disguise.” 

They combine aspirin with ingredi- 
ents utterly incapable of relieving pain— 
ingredients like aluminum compounds 


To Feel Better Fast... 


BUY THE BEST-BUY BAYER’ ASPIRIN 


It’s All Pain Reliever! 


for pain relievers that at 
nothing more than 


ASPIRIN | 















(aluminum glycinate), magnesium ¢ 
bonate or that old cooking stand 
baking soda (sodium bicarbonate). | 

Yet these products—not 100% pe 
relievers—cost you twice the price 
Bayer Aspirin! 

Yes; twice the price! And this in spi 
of the fact that medical science has nev 
discovered a safer and more effecti 
pain-relieving agent thanstraight aspi" 

So buy wisely. Buy a product tha’ 
all pain reliever— Bayer Aspirin. It’s t 
best aspirin the world has ever known’ 
and one thing most people can take al 
time...WITHOUT STOMACH UPSET! 
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+ herjhysical therapy. By March, 
id asi. one of her two canes. 
a hgirl, was born May 11— 
*s ner babies. By then Olga had 
» huiyed times to anxious friends 
Jio vis attacks voluntary muscles 
se ci rolled by the involuntary 
sjenlike the heart and uterine 
« ngaffected, and the birth was 
fectly normal. 
cae Olga could give no help 
on fal muscles, the birth was not 
yralorceps were used. But Olga 
‘idiy-ugged, and found seeing the 
‘woverful.” Their daughter was 
plup cheeks and strawberry- 
“s)onth old,” says Olga), and 
Ol¢Jeanne, half for Olga’s aunt, 
-roumate of hospital days. Two 
Qld was convinced, “I’m even 
wndetter. I feel better than after 
otht —I feel wonderful.” 
‘sar Olga and Olga Jeanne were 
smi made its great move into the 
act that they are there at all 
jete ination that the good things 
be g to do any slipping by, for 
th'accompanied the move were 
_B left St. Albans with a clean 
rovig $1300 from the bank on a 
ote) he sale of their old house 
$3)) in cash after the mortgage 
ff. (tt of this $4500 Bud made a 
» pment on the new house (he 
wn!00 earlier), and paid off his 
The left no extras for the moving 
ort oming hospital and doctor’s 
a Jone. Their small, old refriger- 
rd) been worth the cost of moy- 
lenheir chronically ailing, also 
ymic washer went into its ulti- 
\. Bud and Olga, with the glow 
homeowners, went whole 
a new refrigerator, automatic 
der and a built-in dishwasher 
k/hen, all on time. 
hae, with its fresh paint, hard- 
all gleaming kitchen, raised new 
’atind the twins’ room needed 
tu) Occie and Mary’s room 
njphe only overhead fixture is in 
joi), the windows needed screens. 
t!, shingle house sits on a sea of 
wiup from their cellar. It pours 
di’s shoes in dry weather, cakes 
1 during wet. Bud valiant’ 
seed in June, bt I eg 
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in new 
PELINGS for fall 


ithe new fall styles in 
(e-Snappers, for girls as 
boys. All in cuddleful, 
‘e, durable corduroy — 
ing stripes with lively 
(lors — all with Thomas 
‘r-Snapper snap-crotch 
. Illustrated: Boys’ 3- 
‘tof Prowlabout, cotton- 
\cket with inverted back 
tatching helmet. Light 
}aqua with white. Sizes 
u. About $8.00 at good 
everywhere. THOMAS 
1Co., INC., 71 West 35th 
New York 1, New York 





girls will have a place to play in winter. But 
they are glad they are there. East North- 
port is about fifty miles from the city, and 
Bud’s commuting time is an hour and a half 
each way, but now, if he misses the 5:30 train 
home he is stuck in town for several hours, so 
he tends to be on it. He has more evenings at 
home than before. Commuting costs are up, 
but monthly house payments have dropped 
from $80 to $67, so the two balance out. The 
children have a quarter acre of dirt pile to dig 
in, encircled by the leafy green of wooded 
hillside. Olga’s aunt and uncle are right up- 
stairs, and Tom Tuite and his wife Terri have 
moved to nearby Deer Park. Other friends are 
scattered about the island. As Olga says, 
“Everybody we knew either had moved or 
was going to move to the north shore.” 

By June, Olga was hooking her cane over 
the curtain rod in the living room and walking 
about indoors unaided. Over the long months 
she had seen the quadriceps of her right leg 
come up from “trace” to “fair,” and that of 
her left leg to “‘good.”” Her abdominal muscles 
were still her weak point—graded “‘trace’”— 
and it was their nonfunctioning that made it 
so hard for her to hoist herself up and down. 
But her back muscles were a wonderful, 
thumping “normal.” 

That month Bud and Olga added close to 
another $2000 to their debt load, for a shining 
new car with power steering. They had pinned 
their hopes on Olga’s return to teaching, and 
since Levittown was twenty miles away she 
had to be able to get there. 


They sold their old car, paid only $300 down 
on the new one, and realized enough cash from 
the transaction to pay a small pile of bills. 
The first day Olga drove again, Bud had a hard 
time getting her out from the wheel. “I was 
absolutely thrilled. I had always loved to 
drive, and you have no idea the feeling it gives 
you to do it again when you haven't for a 
year.” Two days later she had passed her 
driver’s test and been given a restricted license. 
As the year turned into summer, and 
the anniversary of Olga’s illness approached, 
she and Bud felt as though something in that 
unraveled tangle of plans had unknotted al- 
most visibly, and the threads were free. All 
that remained was to knit them up again. 
The same week Olga got her license, she 
put out her first feeler - -- .iall, they w enue 
School (“I was ~ #¢'comics. | know when wet 
sure «.’ <2 we were always running down tc - 
\*drugstore to buy love comics. I think 4 


can look in if I get into trouble. They’ve 
been—oh, really wonderful.” 

Her salary will be $4100. The Williamses’ 
debts—bank loan, appliances, car, and the 
summer’s accumulation of unpaid bills— 
amount to about $5000. Olga says, “I don’t say 
we don’t worry about our finances, and we see 
them as part of our lives. But not the big part. 
If we dwelt upon them, it would be tantamount 
to giving up. We'll manage now that I’m 
teaching again.” 

And as two productive young people earn- 
ing a combined income of $10,000 a year, they 
are sure to. Olga’s monthly salary after her in- 
come taxes (Bud is keeping the family deduc- 


She was 
fashionable 
and 
absolutely 


natural 4 
THIS BEAUTY posed 


for the great Botticelli who 


painted her as Venus for all the centuries 
to envy. She was a lady of the Renaissance who 
wore her halt flowing naturally because that was 
fashion. And Botticelli put her on canvas just that way 
because he knew that a beautiful woman is always 


more beautiful in fashion than out of it. 


TODAY'S BEAUTY is no beauty if she ignores the fashion 
for bright hair because the woman who lives fully in the 
oresent knows that drab hair is dated. So Noreen makes 


| you the colors that gently catch and hold the light, that 
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tions) and teachers’ retirement payments will 
be $246. This will pay for help at home, and 
leave enough to chip away at their debts. 
Bud and Olga’s new budget calls for monthly 
payments on their bank loan of $58, on their 
appliances of $26.33, and for the car and its 
upkeep, $90. 

The Williamses now have Ruthie, a capable 
young high-school graduate, and her salary 
of $125 a month has meant still another un- 
expected easing of the budget. For Occie de- 
parted that same important week in June that 
Olga got her driver’s license and her job, 
amicably, because she did not want to live so 
far from the city. Her enveloping warmth had 





iper-Snappers 


they are so ridiculous, but I had no perspe 


tive then on the distortion, the unreality oitleam without glare, are utterly convincing. 


the whole story of the relationships between , 
men and women. They would show people 
from no compatible background: say a very 
wealthy heiress from some fashionable school 
happens to drive her late-model convertible 
into a gas station and the guy at the gas station 
is so gorgeous she falls in love with him and 
begins sneaking out at night. Her parents find 
out and tell her not to see him, but they are 
presented as terrible monsters who are trying 
to deprive her of real happiness, which she 
eventually finds, despite them, wrapped in a 
clinch with the gas-station attendant. 

The parents are completely forgotten and 
so is the girl’s problem. They never bother to 
say what happens when the girl finds she can’t 
live on the gas-station-attendant’s pay, that 
kisses aren’t enough. 

Mrs. MarsuH: There are worse comic books 
than that. Ones that are sinful and evil and 
depict hostility and rape and murder. The 
comic-book craze is one of the hardest things 
for a mother to control. 

Mr. SCHULTZ: There are also college maga- 
zines in bad taste. At the University of Kansas, 
there was one that said ugly things about the | 
president of the university and the dean o1 
women and some of the students, but it ran 
for years. Finally it was banned by the Student | 
Council. 

Miss WILK: I would like to really criticize 
certain men’s magazines as examples of rank 
commercialism. At Radcliffe, these magazines 
are made available to the students by druggists | 
in the square, who sell them under the counter. 

Miss GARNER: The worst feature is the pic- | 
ture of a nude which one of them calls the | 
“Playmate of the Month,” and under the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 201 
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No more tears 
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tided the children over some chilly times, but 
her leaving coincided with the end of their 
need of it. 

Olga says, “I thought we’d have a terrific 
problem with Mary when Occie left, but 
actually it was easy. I can control her now; 
in fact, there aren’t so many ups and downs 
and tears. She’s not demonstrative, but then 
she never was.” 

Olga’s return to authority with the children 
has been a steady growth. The twins, now four, 
give an impression of small dynamos tinted a 
delightful pink. They swarm lovingly over any 
lap that offers itself, but they are also apt to 
do something appalling every day—sprinkle 
talcum powder on their parents’ bedroom fur- 
niture, pour mineral 
oil on their hair, stuff 
dirty diapers into the 
dryer when it is full 
of clean clothes. This 
stage came, however, 
after their first stage 
of fearfulness about 
the dark and being 
alone had gone. Bud 
and Olga tell them- 
selves that twins are 
pronetobe fourtimes 
as mischievous as a 
single child, and they 
handle misdeeds with 
the same proportions 
of patience and rage 
that most parents 
feel. Olga laughs irre- 
sistibly when she tells 
the story of the time 
Connie and Cathy 
stole the soft drinks 
fromthe refrigerator. 
“Thad just told them 
they couldn’t have 
any more, and then I 
found them hiding in the closet, each with a 
bottle. It was one time they couldn’t run 
away from me. I had them trapped. They 
felt it when they came through that closet 
door.” 

Six-year-old Pat’s face is all rosy cheeks and 
her mother’s wide-set, level eyes, and Olga 
says, ““This summer she took one of those 
jumps forward into growing up. She loves to 
feed Olga ‘-orne, tries hard to please. She 
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AFTER COMICS — 
WHAT? 


@® The General 
Women’s Clubs has sent 4 pam- 
phlet to 16,500 club presidents to 
follow up its campaign against 
“After comics— 


what?” it asks, and the answer is 
“Good books.” 
The pamphlet, called Growine 


Up Wir Books. 
of currently available books the 
Library Journal recommends for 
children of from one to twelve. 

With titles listed according to 
children’s age groups, this booklet 
helps guide your child’s reading. 
Twenty five cents will bring you 
five copies. Mail request to Library 
Journal. 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, New York. 





(aluminum glycinate), magnesium cal 
bonate or that old cooking standby 
baking soda (sodium bicarbonate). 

Yet these products—not 100% pai 
relievers—cost you twice the price 0 
Bayer Aspirin! 

Yes, twice the price! And this in spit 
of the fact that medical science has nev: 
discovered a safer and more offctv 
pain-relieving agent thanstraight aspirm 

So buy wisely. Buy a product that’s 
all pain reliever— Bayer Aspirin. It’s the 
best aspirin the world has ever known— 
and one thing most people can take any 
. WITHOUT STOMACH UPSET! 
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the movie way would be more immediately 
successful in her need for popularity. 

Mrs. WATSON: That’s right; at that age, 
time is of the moment. The nice boys probably 
aren’t brave enough to voice their desire for 
friendship, but the others are more vocal and 
they whistle and think she is pretty hot stuff 
in her tight dress and she aims for them. 

But we shouldn’t say that it’s only the 
movies and advertising that have this sex sug- 
gestiveness. It’s books too. 

Miss WILK: And the book jackets. They 
pick out an aspect of sex that is completely 
minor in the book and blow it up all over the 
cover to sell the book. 

Miss McCLatcuey: There’s also the lower- 
class jazz records and the dances some of 
them result in—dances like the Dirty Boogie 
and the abandoned way of doing the Rock 
and Roll. Some of the songs that are hit num- 
bers have very suggestive lyrics, too, and the 
singers sing them suggestively, especially in 
the little juke joints common in the South. 

Mr. Ho uipay: At the other end of the 
scale there is someone like Noel Coward 
singing suggestive songs. 

Mrs. WATSON: Out where we are in Califor- 
nia, there’s a big dance hall which has evolved 
into one of these problem places. It’s at 
Balboa Beach, which used to simply live off 
the wildness of teen-agers. Even the ordinary 
people who owned houses there didn’t care 
who they rented them to. At Easter Week, es- 
pecially, high-school girls would take one 
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“Using Murine to soothe my eyes is a little trick 
that seems to help me feel rested and refreshed,” 
says vivacious Kathryn Murray. Mrs. Murray ap- 
preciates Murine especially after hours of televi- 
sion rehearsals. Why don’t you try Murine if your 
eyes feel the least bit tired or tense? A couple of 
drops of gentle Murine in each eye can soothe and 


Free peoples can escape being 

mastered by others only by being 

able to master themselves. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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house and a bunch of boys would take an- 
other, then they would wind up with weekend 
parties, mixed. Everybody raked in the dough 
that week. The houseowners, the dance hall 
and the theater managers, who got particularly 
sexy movies to lure the teen-agers in. 

Miss WILK: And when the kids weren’t at 
the movies or the dance hall, they were prob- 
ably buying love comics. I know when we were 
that age we were always running down to the 
drugstore to buy love comics. I think now 
they are so ridiculous, but I had no perspec- 
tive then on the distortion, the unreality of 
the whole story of the relationships between 
men and women. They would show people 
from no compatible background: say a very 
wealthy heiress from some fashionable school 
happens to drive her late-model convertible 
into a gas station and the guy at the gas station 
is so gorgeous she falls in love with him and 
begins sneaking out at night. Her parents find 
out and tell her not to see him, but they are 
presented as terrible monsters who are trying 
to deprive her of real happiness, which she 
eventually finds, despite them, wrapped in a 
clinch with the gas-station attendant. 

The parents are completely forgotten and 
so is the girl’s problem. They never bother to 
say what happens when the girl finds she can’t 
live on the gas-station-attendant’s pay, that 
kisses aren’t enough. 

Mrs. Marsu: There are worse comic books 
than that. Ones that are sinful and evil and 
depict hostility and rape and murder. The 
comic-book craze is one of the hardest things 
for a mother to control. 

Mr. SCHULTZ: There are also college maga- 
zines in bad taste. At the University of Kansas, 
there was one that said ugly things about the 





president of the university and the dean 01 | 
women and some of the students, but it ran | 
for years. Finally it was banned by the Student 
Council. 

Miss WILK: I would like to really criticize 
certain men’s magazines as examples of rank 
commercialism. At Radcliffe, these magazines 
are made available to the students by druggists 
in the square, who sell them under the counter. | 

Miss GARNER: The worst feature is the pic- 
ture of a nude which one of them calls the 
“Playmate of the Month,” and under the 
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The danger in waiting for 
your child to outgrow pimples 


by MARCELLA HOLMES 
NOTED BEAUTY AUTHORITY 


> 


(former beauty editor of ““Glamour’’ magazine) 


Of all the letters that reach a beauty 
editor’s desk, there are none so urgent 
as those from adolescent girls with 
pimples. That’s why I want to alert 


| mothers to the double dangers of this 


problem. Psychologists tell us pimples 
undermine poise and _ self-confidence, 
can cause permanent damage to a child’s 
personality. Skin specialists warn that 
acne-type pimples, if neglected, can 
leave permanent scars. 

Fortunately, today you can help your 
child with a modern, scientific pimple 
medication that really works. It’s called 
CLEARASIL. In doctors’ tests on 202 


patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
completely cleared up or definitely im- 
proved while using CLEARASIL. 

Oil in pores helps pimples grow and 
thrive. So don’t use skin creams which 
contain oils pimples ‘feed’ on. Use a true 
oil-absorbing medication—CLEARASIL, 
which helps remove these oils, actually 
‘starves’ pimples. 

CLEARASIL is skin-colored to end em- 
barrassment immediately. Greaseless, 
fast-drying, antiseptic .. . it’s guaran- 
teed to work for you, as it did in doctors’ 
tests, or money back. Only 69¢ at all 
drug counters (economy size 98¢). 

Special Offer: Send 15¢ in coins or 
stamps for generous trial size of 
CLEARASIL to Eastco, Inc., Box 12MV, 
White Plains, N.Y.Exp. Nov. 30th, 1956. 
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Miss Hickey: You think, then, that this 
great emphasis on sex has really brought about 
a change for the worse in basic standards? 

Miss WILK: I cannot entirely agree, because 
I think that these over-sexed standards do not 
work at all well. They are false. A girl may 
get the idea that in order to please the boys— 
which she quite naturally wants to do—she 
must walk curvaciously down the street, that 
this is the right kind of behavior, being sexy, 
to bring her popularity and love. But in real 
life, such an attitude is unrealistic. It only gets 
her into trouble. 

Mrs. WATSON: No doubt there are still 
lots of well-brought-up young men and 
women who are not too much affected, be- 
cause they have their own standards, but I 
agree with Eve that the insecure young people, 
the boys and girls on the fringe of the 
crowd —— 

Mrs. Marsu: Or the boys and girls whose 
parents are too permissive or are incapable of 
setting up standards in their children. In fact, 
I would go further and say that I think no one, 
young, old, well trained or otherwise, is im- 
mune, and especially there is no child who is 
safe. Sex is a strong motivating factor in the 
life of every human being and everything con- 
nected with it has influence. 

Now I don’t think there is anything to be 
ashamed of about the human body. Nor do 
I have any objections to its display in the field 
of art or education, but I think exhibitionism 
and promiscuousness are degrading. God gave 
us the beautiful gift of sex enjoyment. We can 
have it as a beautiful embellishment to our 
lives, to be handled with love and intelligent 
care, or we can commercialize it and degrade it 
to the extent that we destroy our own happi- 
ness, Our marriages, our homes and even our 
nation. 

Miss McCiatcuey: And we are degrading 
it. Standards really are changing among a 
great many people. In the ninth grades now 
they have what are called “purity” tests. A 
lot of the girls tell one another that if you get 
a good score on purity you aren’t anyone. 
They look at the girls with high scores and 
say, “You poor little girl, where have you 
been all your life?” 

Miss WiLk: I think many of the girls just 
pretend to be bad and tell fibs about their ex- 
periences. They are trying to assert themselves, 
to find a personality, and this is one of the 
ways they experiment. Especially if their par- 
ents have been very un-understanding, very 
strict, and instead of giving them a correct 
appreciation of sex and how to discipline one- 
self to biological and psychological laws, they 
have given them “‘no, no, no” things. 

Mrs. WATSON: Well, I certainly believe that 
Overprotection of the young, overstrictness 
will prevent them from developing judgment, 
but 

Miss Hickey: You think that the outside 
influences today have become so strong, then, 
that parental disciplining appears largely 
negative—that when a mother or father tries 
to protect a girl from too much worldliness 
they appear to be keeping her from what 
everybody is doing? 
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ids must have just gone up to bed—the television set is still warm!” 





Mrs. Marsu: I would go even further and 
say that discipline is further undermined 
because the parents also are confused by this 
emphasis on sex and are in doubt about what 
is right and wrong. 

Mrs. WATSON: Yes, the standards of the 
mother are also lowered. She is told repeatedly 
that “everyone is doing this or doing that” 
and she is also told that it is important today 
to go along with the crowd, to conform. 

Mr. Ho iipay: To me, one of the greatest 
contributing factors to the problem we are 
discussing is that we are living in a materialis- 
tic society. So we are blasé to the simple 
things which used to provide us with excite- 
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ment and fun. We have a car, we can go any- 
where we want to go. We have movies, we 
have television, we can do anything we want 
to. So we are seeking new thrills and we turn 
to the supreme thrill—sex. 

Miss Hickey: You think there is a sort of 
acceleration —— 

Mr. SCHULTZ: There is. What are the head- 
lines full of? Irregularities. You don’t hear 
about the man who gets in a good crop for 
thirty years—only about the ones who win 
thousands of dollars answering some fool 
question. 

Miss WILK: Everything is accelerated. This 
emphasis on sex has produced a lowering of 
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FLOWING VELVET 


This modern flowing formula has helped countless women —just like you 
—who had despaired of a dry, prematurely aging skin. 


Jacqueline Cochran has found a new answer to the dry-skin problem 
and its cause, dehydration of the sub-surface tissues. She liscovered 
Hydrolin, a new ingredient that transfers beneficial moisture into the 
deep tissues of the skin. Thanks to exclusive Hydrolin...and other rich 
components, only Flowing Velvet works these three ways: 


1. It furnishes moisture that actually sinks into your skin. 
2. It provides necessary oils for essential lubrication. 


3. 1t helps maintain the normal balance of oils and moisture. 


One touch mirrors the beautiful change! Tiny lines smooth out, years 
seem to melt away! To speed results, use Flowing Velvet day and night. It is 
hormone-free, greaseless, won't smear your make-up or smudge your pillow. 


See for yourself. Make Flowing Velvet your 24-hour beauty care...and 
see how much younger and lovelier you can look. Why not start today! 
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Give your hair all the exciting drama of 


arm, Lustrous 
Color Casts 


without tinting or dyeing 


Exclusive creme base 
Tae Pe atoll beled 
hair... keeps it 
wonderfully manageable! 


For Brown Hair. The very first time you spray one of the 
four shades of TIZ-Brown Mist into your hair, you’ll 
discover something wonderful! Suddenly . . . gone is every 
trace of ““mousey”’, drab dullness. Instead, you’ll see rich 
brown tones and flattering highlights. TIZ- never leaves 
a trace of orange or green. I*ind out how lovely your hair 
can look... soon! : 


For Redheads. There’s a TIZ-Mist for red hair, too! It adds 
bright, coppery casts to brown, blonde or auburn hair. 


For Blondes. TIZ-Mist for blonde hair is like liquid 


sunshine! It sweeps away drabness adds _ natural- 


looking brightness. 


Be era ... yet beautifully GRAY! 





Here, in the magic of three TIZ-Mist shades, is a wonderful 
promise for every woman with white or gray hair—shim- 
mering, natural beauty. They correct yellow casts and 
drabness and never leave a trace of artificial-looking blue, 
purple or green. ~ 
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So easy to use... 
Just spray on, brush 
in and rinse! Washes 
out completely with 
each shampoo. 


Beauty salons recommend and feature TIZ-Creme-and-Color Rinses. 


Have one your next appointment. Or get TIZ-Mist at your beautv salon 
or cosmetic counter for home application between appointments. Only 
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the barriers between the ages so that there is 
no childhood now, no old age. Mere children 
want to imitate movie stars and have dates. 

Mr. ScHuttz: Well, I can’t agree with 
that. Things must be different in our com- 
munity. My friends think these. movie stars 
are crazier than bats, their social life and the 
way they live, and they are not respected or 
copied. 

Mr. Ho.iipay: I agree about bad movies’ 
not having much influence on the people I 
know. I grew up in a small town, of course, 
and of the movies I saw I liked the Westerns, 
but the people who really influenced me and 
my crowd were people like my minister and 
the older people in the community, the suc- 
cessful people. 

Miss McCLATCHEY: Well, I was influenced 
by the movies when I was growing up. I 
wanted to be like Jane Russell and Elizabeth 
Taylor, with a lovely figure and a suave man- 
ner. I started dating early; much too early, I 
think now, for I was one 
of the ninth-graders who 
dated college boys in At- Pes go 
lanta. You see, Georgia 
Tech is in Atlanta, but 
no girls’ colleges are, so 
the college boys come to 
the high schools for 
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Miss WILK: We had = people 
a very different situa- a en tem... ot OF 
tion in our school in chaper 
Fargo, North Dakota. back ho 


It’s very small and Midwestern and—at least 
it was—a close community. We dated only 
boys who were in our own grades, or two years 
older at the most, and we thought boys who 
were much older who wanted to date us must 
have something wrong with them that they 
couldn’t get along with girls their own age. 

Mrs. WATSON: My background was. ex- 
tremely protected. I was educated in Scotland 
until I was fifteen and then sent to a convent 
in California. I never went out with a boy until 
| was eighteen and then he was a friend of the 
family’s. When I was nineteen I went, to live 
with my aunts in California and got a job in 
radio and television in Hollywood. It was my 
first venture into the world. Of course I came 
immediately in contact with the wolves. It was 
a shock. So I was confused at nineteen in- 
stead of at fourteen. I knew right from wrong, 
of course, but I was like a child in that I did 
not know exactly where the line lay. Fortu- 
nately | met my husband and was married 
when I was twenty. But though this overpro- 
tection worked out all right with me, I am go- 
ing to try to give my children more guidance, 
and try to be a real confidante to them so they 
will have someone to take their personal prob- 
lems to. 

Mrs. MarsuH: I learned about life the hard 
way, too, but much, much earlier. I was 
brought up in a country town and an unfortu- 
nate thing happened when I was nine years 
old. A young girl everybody knew became 
pregnant by a young man equally well known. 
She had an abortion and died. There was so 
much stir about it that the older girls were 

















we had visited neighboring to’ 
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Well, it worked. We had t\) 
Week ever. We even sent out 
gratulations. There was no ro 
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Miss WILK: We had a minor) 
Week thing developing in Farg¢} 
a senior. On graduation night 
the custom to drive down to 
miles away and there usually 
drinking, and the possibility ¢ 
dent. So our class got together \ 
ers and the parents and arran§ 
the nicest ballroom in town—a§ 
type room on top of a hotel. We 
high-school kids and 
and the mothers and father 
chaperoning all night, until | 
served at six by the hotel, and ¢ 
home and went to sleep. 

Miss McCLaATCHEY: The cons 
our crowd achieved in high s¢ 
banning of the sororities. They 
out of hand. Instead of just tak 
away and giving nothing, we art) 
school social clubs offering the s 
ionship and entertainment but 
the faculty, and chaperoned 
events by them. 

Mrs. Marsu: In the private 
Louis, we have a code of beh 
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PLUGGED IN, the $6.95 Control- 
Master makes each appliance auto- 
matic. It contains thermostat, pilot 
light, cooks by controlled heat, de- 
taches at cleaning time. 
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l}-inch 
$] 295° 


BIG CAPACITY | 1-inch and 9-inch 
fry pans hz tick-proof cooking 


surfaces, cool feet and handles. Once 
you own a Control-Master, you save 
$6. 95 on next pan 
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PERFECT EGGS, bacon, every time! 
Foods can’t burn or scorch in the 
Presto Electric Fry Pan because 
Control-Master adjusts heat as 
needed. Use right at table. 





YOU SAVE $6.95 when you add the 
Presto Electric Griddle, too. Jumbo 
9 x 15 size cooks big meals at once. 
Greaseless foods because exclusive 
slide-out drip tray drains off fat. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 202 
agreed upon by the parents, the teachers and 
the girls. It works very well and is especially 
helpful against our worst problem—gate 
crashers at parties. I’m a firm believer that any 
program works better for young people if the 
young people themselves agree on the de- 
cisions made. 

Mr. SCHULTZ: Maybe the churches could 
do something about it. I hate to slough off all 
our troubles on the churches, but still I do 
think a large part of the answer does rest with 
religion and spiritual growth. I know that in 
our college community one of my very great 
experiences came through a Wesleyan Foun- 
dation discussion of sex as it affects a college 
person’s life. The minister brought out one 
very important thing, and that was the beauty 
of it, and he got away from the physical as- 
pects. He put a spiritual value upon it. I think 
that if there was a realization in more churches 
that young people do have problems and 
that they are looking for answers that will 
really satisfy them, the churches could help 
a lot. 

Mr. Hociipay: Well, I don’t know. I think 
young people of twelve and thirteen and four- 
teen who really need answers won’t discuss 
their sex problems with a minister—they want 
to find their confidants at home, in their 
parents. But maybe the church could educate 
the parents. 

But I believe that it is also the responsi- 
bility for the leaders in the field of communi- 
cations to carry on such education too—to set 
up higher standards of conduct for every- 
body. 

Miss Hickey: They are parents, too, aren’t 
they? 

Mr. Ho.iipAy: They are. There is a need 
for a more realistic, more valuable sort of sex 
education than that given now. Sex should 
be taught, I think, in relation to the individual, 
not in relation to the group, or rather the 
species. 

Miss Hickey: I had a young person say to 

e, “I know all about sex and nothing about 
necking.” Is that something of what you 
mean? 

Miss McCratcHey: I agree that most 
churches and teachers do deal too much in 
theory, but some don’t. Some are really inter- 
ested in the individual and his ethical problems 
as well as his biological ones. 

Miss Hickey: Let us go into business lead- 
ership a little more. Do any of the rest of you 
think that there should be censorship of adver- 
tising; and if so, where should it come from, 
up from the public, or down from the business 
world? 

Mr. Hociipay: Well, I don’t think parents 
should have to do the censoring in the home, 
because this awakens curiosity in the child 
and sometimes a desire to do just what it has 
been forbidden to do. I think that community 
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school and they all went. When it was a bas- 
ketball game, Patty was pleased with Phil. But 
when it was dancing, Patty was bored and an- 
noyed. I tried to persuade her Phil was a pretty 
desirable boy, and I tried to trick him into 
learning to dance, but neither worked. I think 
now that it also bothered her that he never 
tried to kiss her. She and Mary discussed 
endlessly what she should do when he 
tried to kiss her the first time, but he never 
did. 

Also there was Jack Arthur. Jack had been 
coming around with the other kids for some 
time and I knew, whether Patty did or not, 
that he was trying to catch Patty’s attention. 
He was a very good-looking boy, with excel- 
lent manners, and, unlike Phil, he was a really 
fine dancer. She didn’t exactly dump Phil for 
Jack, but as we began to see more of Jack we 
saw less of Phil. 

In those days she used to burst into the 
house after school every afternoon and tell 
me everything, and I remember the afternoon 
she told me about the distressing thing that 
had happened to Jack when he was about 
twelve, and his parents were occupied in get- 
ting a divorce. The way Patty told it—full 
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pressure should be applied 

force like the women’s clyt 
enough pressure on the 
people to clean up their stan; 

Miss WILK: I disagree, 
posing seems awfully negati 
think censorship awakens 
deadens it. I think what is ne 
cize a standard of reality, w 
what is not illusory, and I thi 
standard is what we should s 
You can’t say no to anything 
yes to something, and I thinl! 
about censorship we ought | 
affirmative thing, a moral co¢ 
There are still people with | 
could be reached. There are ¢ 
virginity and of chastity g 
chivalry —— 

Mr. SCHULTZ: That is truel 
want a wife they really respec 

Mrs. Marsu: I think therg 
our moral standards for the | 
agree that there are still lo 
derful young people who do 
ards. 

Miss McCLaTcuey: I’m aff 
there is a lowering of standarc 
lot about how there shouldn 
standard and then they see 
granted that this means the 
standard of behavior should b 
permit her to have all the fre¢ 
traditionally had. Well, I di 
there should be a single standa} 
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men and women. 

Mr. Ho.uipay: Why not | 
boys actually think of girls w) 
they are able to seduce befo 
don’t care who he is, no boy, 
that he can have before he is } 
Why not publicize that? . 

Miss WILK: We agreed in ( 
sessions that kissing should be) 
place as a sign of affection, | 
and that we would not kiss a b) 
we liked him very, very much, 
was the hundredth time we 
him. 

Miss MCCLATCHEY: We a 
identical thing in our sessior 
College. 

Miss WILK: I think maybe t¢ 
the tail end of what has beena} 
standards, but I think now the 
strong push coming the other 
them. We talk a lot at school} 
ligious revival that is going on 
for a real standard. Young pec 
ning to formulate this. After 
knows that a good marriage] 
standard finally and that final) 
to each individual to measur 
standard. 


of maternal sympathy and swe 
ing—was that Jack was left ve 
own that year and he got in W 
older boys who were just plat 
night when he was with them 
caught trying to rob a filling sta 
taken in to jail along with the 
older boys were then sent to refo 
Jack was paroled in the custody 
I was shocked, of course, that ‘ 
seemingly nice group of friends 
this sort of background, but 
Patty that it was the kind of thi 
happen under the difficult and 
cumstances of his life then, ane 
had learned his lesson. Jack had 
ners and I liked him. Perry did 
accepted our house as his hom 
home and this story made me 
might be helping him. He alwa 
siderable time talking to Pe 
business, politics—man-to-man 
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father he no longer had. 

But even if I had disapp 
strongly because of this incident 
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Pa - too much to interject a jarring 
iltliticism. How could I? I wanted 
se] free to talk with me as she felt 
refs, and I wanted her to like me. 
y al I had discussed often how we 
alk} our own parents when we were 
pa) we vowed we were never going 
wa vith Patty. We were going to be 
de¢nd understanding and not, as 
ncirage her to lie to us. 
sry id, however, make me take a 
« ane crowd that came around that 
.y fifteen. As I did, I realized that 
»eda shift in it—her best friend was 
wp was considerably more mature 
‘My. Ruth had traveled a lot with 
y, /s well read and artistically in- 
eqiitly she and Patty went to the 
. a allet or go to a concert. I liked 
jomip and the new interests Ruth 
yitther. But there was no doubt 
. {| Ruth’s attitudes encouraged 
e }yre sophisticated in other ways, 
, t2zht her to pluck her eyebrows, 
4 nd the experimenting they did 
-h-! It drove Perry nearly crazy 
h \ talked about hair that year; I 
- night at dinner he folded his 
os/rom his chair and said, “I’ve 
sim'y cannot hear one more word 
rd.’ Then he stalked out of the 
tylzgled and went back to the con- 
biafter that I tried to ban pin curls 
livz room, and hair talk from the 
D 
velnew boys around, too, a few of 
re) year or two older than Patty 
Th, I thought, 
exicted: girls al- 
d liys older than 
s id at least we 
lat old enough 
—ces were still 
rti) with parents 
orpoys coming 
jit’ bugging and 
-wereas once | 
mie parents of 
jilen Patty knew, now I realized 
t veasily that this crowd was made 
ravers.” They had come along as 
finds and then the old friends had 
. it I didn’t really worry. Finding 
idjvas a part of growing up and 
2 ents should not interfere with, 
ys), We were lucky in having an 
alnice daughter, with only one ir- 
aul—sloppiness. And that became 
1e/ouble too. 


it itty was sloppy about her per- 
dejince. Far from it. She washed 
y-Gored hair four times a week and 
S tener; she spent hours peeririg 
§ dking for bumps, she scrubbed 
wil a special brush in circular mo- 
reinve the slathers of make-up she 
nt’ with and felt just awful when 
0 ed that she went to bed with her 
nut she never put away a record 
to out, she never remembered to 
jai knife into the dishwasher, and 
miice I counted as many as three 
shis lying around the house. And 
ny jometimes I could hear myself 
lila fishwife at her about it and it 
€3s that I could get so worked up 
et/ig that she could so easily change. 
i}in’t want to be cross with her—I 
ré ny mother nagging me at my age 
> ine thing. If only, I pleaded with 
vOd take care of her clothes, I would 
(nade. She would promise to do 
itvat would be that. Once I even let 
| stor two weeks, thinking it would 
Néate that no one could live in such 
unt didn’t work. I think it would 
i }ss today if Annie, the cleaning 
hiy’t said to me that she’d like to 
o/atty. “Young girls just naturally 
thy.” Annie said, and I felt she 
‘n—she had five daughters. One 
, vever, I was really in a fit over it. 
‘I! Our crinolines standing around, 
Yyress from the night before lay 
©) d dropped it beside two pairs of 
ine pair of gym pants, and under 
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the bed lay five dirty socks. The socks were the 
last straw. “We get you nice clothes,” I 
stormed at her, “and what do you do? You 
treat them like rags.”’ She looked at me 
sleepily—she was still in bed—and said, “Oh, 
I’m just in a phase. I’ll clean it up later, hon- 
estly.”’ And so that was how Patty got her new 
room, the old sleeping porch remodeled, with 
the sewing room next door turned into a dress- 
ing closet, and a door cut through to the bath- 
room. Perry and I enjoyed giving her that 
present; we felt generous and considerate and 
although we were a little disappointed that 
Patty wasn’t more thrilled by what we thought 
was practically a suite of her own, we were 
satisfied that we’d done well by her—and at 
the same time removed what was fast becom- 
ing a continual source of irritation. Oh, we 
were proud parents! The times we patted our- 
selves on the back about not making the mis- 
takes our parents had made with us! 


H.. new room was a birthday present the 
spring she was fourteen. She was in her last 
year at the junior high school then and doing 
quite well, even though she was also going 
steady with Jack Arthur. The latter was some- 
thing which I did not approve of, exactly, but 
which I did not feel I could forbid—as she said, 
all the girls went steady. The advantages were 
obvious: with Jack she could count ona steady 
date who could dance and who was a good 
sport—while girls who didn’t go steady had to 
take what was in the grab bag. When I sug- 
gested to her that going steady also encour- 
aged necking, she said that was no problem 
to her, that she felt she had a good reputation 
and that the boys respected 
her for it. ““No one has ever 
caught me taking a walk 
around the school grounds 
like some make-outs,”’ she 
said. I persisted, pointing 
out to her that a boy has a 
stronger drive than a girl 
does, and that a boy’s repu- 
tation was enhanced if he 
was aggressive sexually; 
whereas a girl’s was not. “You've seen it in 
animals,” I said. She accused me then of talk- 
ing like a veterinarian! I was so taken aback 
that I became instantly agreeable, and the next 
night Patty wore Jack’s ring. 

Of course it wasn’t as if she didn’t see lots 
of other boys. By summer, the place was full 
of both boys and girls. Because Perry had had 
to travel a good deal, we stayed home most 
summers and Perry took his vacation garden- 
ing and fixing things up and playing golf at the 
country club. Thus Patty began spending her 
days at the local playground. First she went 
to play tennis, and then as she made more 
friends there she lingered to watch the boys’ 
baseball team in action. Soon the whole gang 
would come back with her, raid the refrigera- 
tor, watch TV and spill over into the living 
room. After they began coming regularly, and 
after Perry and I had had to turn them out 
once or twice because we wanted a spot for 
ourselves, Patty and Jack Arthur suggested 
that they fix up the garage as a sort of hang- 
out. They were so eager about it and so nice 
that we were pleased. Perry went with them to 
get lumber, Patty cajoled the local travel 
agency into giving her some posters, Ruth did 
some murals of kids dancing, and various 
other people lugged in some chairs, lights, 
curtains. We presented Patty with her own 
record player, and upped her baby-sitting 
fee so that she could get some new records. 

At first we all were terribly happy. Now we 
always knew where Patty was—at home. But 
so were all the other kids. There was the basic 
nucleus of maybe eleven or twelve girls and 
boys who came around early and stayed 
late—and then there were the friends that 
sometimes came along with them. By July we 
felt as if we were the corner drugstore. I re- 
member one morning when I’d been out 
grocery shopping and I came back to find two 
girls putting up their hair in the bathroom, 
three boys in the kitchen getting Cokes and 
one boy trying out a new golf club of Perry’s 
on the lawn—while at least six more kids jit- 
terbugged in the garage. And Patty was not 
even home! She had gone with Janie, our ten- 
year-old, to get some Girl Scout camping 
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to the Teakettle: 


TEAKETTLE: That’s the new Presto 
Cooker. It prepares complete meals 
3 times faster! See the quick cooking 
times on the Menu Guide Handle! 


RANGE: Less fuel! You mean I get 
more time off? 


TEAKETTLE: Yes, and you cost less to 
operate. Presto saves money on food, 
too, because it makes tough meats 
tender and delicious quickly, and 
also reduces shrinkage. 
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The rocking, talking gauge tells you 
Presto’s cooking. Presto cooks with 
air outside, heat inside. Because no 
heat is wasted, Presto uses less fuel. 





This way of cooking makes foods 
easier to digest, too! Delicious meat, 
vegetables, soups, desserts are better 
for you, with flavor, vitamins, and 
minerals left in! 


You can choose Presto Cookers in Stain- 
less Steel or Stamped Aluminum in 3-, 4-, 
and 6-quart sizes. Prices start at $12.95. 
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The bride wore goggles 


Ox OCTOBER 26, 1912, an ungainly biplane swooped into a Michigan 
pasture like an overfed duck and promptly nosed over on its back. Its 
contents proved to be a teen-age couple who got married as soon as 
they regained consciousness. 

This was the world’s first aerial elopement. 


Art Smith, the groom, happened to have one of the country’s few 
flying machines because he had built it, with his own hands, at age 15. 
And his parents had mortgaged their home to finance him. Their pride 
helped carry him through years of failure to soaring success as a 
famous early stunt flyer. 

But he didn’t remain a barnstormer long. In 1917 his pioneering 
skill was needed to train our World War I pilots. Then came America’s 
first air-mail service. And again, Art helped break the way—though it 
eventually cost him his life. 


As American as Tom Swift, Art Smith was the farseeing and con- 
fident son of a country that has always produced far more than her 
share of sure-footed visionaries. That’s a good thing to know, especially 
if you’ve been putting some money into this country’s Savings Bonds. 

U.S. Savings Bonds aren’t backed by gold or silver alone. They are 
backed by the character and abilities of 165 million Americans. That’s 
why they're one of the world’s greatest investments. Buy them regu- 
larly—and hold on to them! 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save—when you 
buy Series E Savings Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan. Once 
you've signed up at your pay office, 
your saving is done for you. The 


yearly when held to maturity. And 
the longer you hold them, the better 
your return. Even after maturity, 
they go on earning 10 years more. 
So hold on to your Bonds! Join the 
Payroll Savings Plan today—or buy 
Bonds where you bank. 


Bonds you receive pay good interest 


—3% a year, compounded half- 


Safe as America—US. Sa Vings Bonds 
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things. Well, I was cross, but I didn’t speak to 
the kids directly. I waited for Perry and Patty. 
I wanted to do this thing right—for I knew 
that the one thing that had made me almost 
raging was that boy, Vic, on the front lawn 
with Perry’s golf club, and I also knew I was 
just plain prejudiced against Vic. I had been 
tolerant and understanding about Jack Ar- 
thur’s having a blot on the police books, but 
I didn’t feel the same about his friend Vic’s 
peculiarities. Granted that he was awfully 
nice to Patty and reasonably polite to us—at 
least he said ‘‘Hi’? when he met us in the 
kitchen, which was more than some of the 
gang did—still, what on earth was a boy of 
seventeen doing hanging around a group of 
fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds? Perry said he 
was a “‘late bloomer,” that basically he was 
intelligent enough, but just a little slow for his 
age. I retaliated with the gossip I had heard 
that he took the younger boys out in his car and 


| passed around a bottle, and Perry shrugged it 


off. He said he’d never smelled anything on 
Vic’s breath and that was good enough for 
him. Patty said I was imagining things, that 
personally though she didn’t want to date Vic, 
she liked him and she felt that we were a good 
influence on him. ““You’re prejudiced because 
you know he doesn’t have nice things at home 
and his father drinks and his mother works, 
but he says I’m very fortunate to live in such a 
nice house and have such nice parents,’ she 
said, tossing her head. That temporarily 
snowed me, as Patty might say, but now at 
least I felt I could get some general gang rules 
adopted that would give Perry and me a few 
nights of early to bed and a little privacy. 

We worked out the rules carefully. Nobody 
but Ruth or Jack was to come by when Patty 
was not at home, not even to wait for her. The 
crowd was to have open house at night only 
on Friday and Saturday and everyone was to 
try to find some other house that would share 
the hangout burden with us. Midnight was 
positively curfew time, no matter what night it 
was: Perry was tired of trying to shout down 
the rock-and-roll records to get them to leave— 
and I was tired of answering the phone calls of 
worried parents who wanted to know why 
So-and-so wasn’t home yet. 

The rules helped the situation in general, 
but they didn’t begin to touch the little griev- 
ances that really were at the base of it. The 
lack of consideration the gang showed Perry 
and me—the way even Patty acted as if we 
were intruding when we went into the kitchen 
while they were Coke hunting, or refrigerator 
raiding. The resentment they all had because 
we insisted that midnight was the end, and no 
bones about it—no finishing of the records 
they were playing, no late movies in the tele- 


“This is terribly embarrassing—my wife didn’t bring any money.” 
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himself at home among Perry|y 
camera, his golf clubs, even hits 
flies. The defiant tone Jack too |, 
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than her friends—that she col, 
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offhand, fresh and sometimes |, 
lent—not with her words but wir 
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began to notice things missing g & 
indifferent attitude. Probably s\!, 
her bicycle to someone and forg\), 
said. As for the new record pla th 
completely with her father that\), 
get in the garage—nobody bo 
the doors most evenings, 
Then Vic brought along a 
age one night and Perry caugh 7 
the kitchen taking a slug of ou 
then and there I wanted to ban\| ; 
house for “all time, but still Pally 
disagreed. Perry had a talk with} 
him that since he was older he ¢\ 
responsibility from him than fi) { 
younger boys and that was thal) 
to do? I would have been the}! y 
sure if I had insisted Vic was r/o, 
besides, by now Perry and I hai 
ing about Jack and Patty’s behd|r. 
Both Perry and I had caught) 
fairly often. Our evening spot 
terrace on the far side of the g 
would drift into and out of the hd 
than once we surprised Patty a 
entwined on the couch or 
other’s arms in front of the TY 
Perry furious. He wanted to ord¢ 
but I wouldn’t let him. “You're 
shotgun wedding,’’ he would say) 
I would answer, “Do you want | 
to the golf course? Or borro 
Aren’t they better off here whe 
we’re chaperoning them?” §¢ 
quarreled bitterly over our diffe 
view and then one or the other 
step in and do something about 0 
But most of the time we did not 
we didn’t know what to do, an 
think of Patty as not only incons 
a real source of argument in Ww) 
been a very happy home. _— | 
I breathed a sigh of relief whe} 
year of high school began, but i 
sigh. Instead of returning to he 
with the eagerness she had shown 
year, she was indifferent. Her mi 
idly down and although she wa} 
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dates on school nights, she spent hours on the 
telephone when she should have been study- 
ing. We established a telephone hour, but it 
was a mockery. Hurt voices claimed they were 
just discussing homework—or Jack’s voice 
said defiantly that he’d be through talking in a 
minute, he’d only just started. We began get- 
ting notes from Patty’s teachers that she was 
sliding back dangerously, that she was becom- 
ing a bad influence on Ruth, that she had no 
school spirit at all. 

It had me so worried I was even talking to 
Annie, the cleaning woman, about it. Her own 
seventeen-year-old daughter had become quite 


a problem to her and we took down our hair 
together. She claimed the trouble with this 
daughter—two others were teachers—was that 
she hadn’t been “‘hand-raised”’ like the others, 
a reference which hit home. Then one day she 
said bluntly, “‘Mrs. Harrison, Patty can’t help 
herself. That girl is too much in love.” It came 
to me with a great shock then that, of course, 
that was the trouble. This daughter I still 
thought of as a child was really old enough to 
be married, to bear children. I went to Patty 
then and talked to her. For the first time since 
she was quite young, she cried. “I try,” she 
said, “but I simply can’t concentrate. I can’t 
think of anything but Jack.” 


I pointed out to her now, choosing my 
words carefully, that though it was possible to 
love at her age, she had picked a very unsatis- 
fying boy to expend her emotions on. He was 
unpredictable, undependable, and he caused 
trouble between her family and herself. Often 
when he did come, he spent the evening teas- 
ing her. He was defiant and demanding. “I 
love him,” she said. It shocked me deeply that 
while I had been worrying about her passing 
the danger zone physically, I had let her move 
on into an emotional area so beyond her depth 
that the romance was now not only out of my 
control but out of hers. Now I went out of my 
way to talk to her sympathetically about Jack, 
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to regain her confidence, But 
fessed freely to me that she Ki}, 
ting him walk all over her, s 
cuss the physical side of theirld|¢ 
the subject each time I brow}: 
nored what I said. If she had\s 
would have been one thinglhy. 
fifteen, it was a dangerous 
could not give up. But what 
ban Jack from the house ec 
only have driven them to sed 
possibly, a secret marriage, 
confessed to Perry that | 
about Patty and Jack’s roma 
got the upper hand over t 
chance. 





I was on a spring night 
fifteenth year. Perry and [ ] 
friends out to dinner and } 
baby-sitting. Jack had been pe 
over, inasmuch as we all w 
come back early. We were j 
one was to be seen. I called Pa' 
up the stairs and a sleepy 
“Has Jack gone home?” J sai 
fine,” she said. “I’m going to 
I went back to our guests, but 
I thought maybe Patty was j 
her to go to bed so early, I 
soon and went upstairs and in’ 
She was standing before 
dressed, brushing her hair fi 
dazed, dazzled look on her 
you’d gone to bed,” I said, “ 
She went on brushing her hair 
me. Something, I don’t know 
queer feeling. I stepped acros 
opened the door to the pore 
spot where Patty likes to s 
summer—and there was Jack, 
mat. There was nothing for rj 
both began talking at once. 
upstairs to put the children 
decided to “look at the stars,” 
didn’t do anything, mother, | 
said suddenly, pleadingly, *) 
mean?” I said. ‘““What were 
stairs—alone?” Slowly Patty 
and then at me. “We were- 
She looked at me defiantly. Sh 
finish. I covered my face with) 
then told Jack to go. “You car 
said. ““But remember now that 
I trust you. Never again will) 
You have shown me now that} 
cheat and you’ve kissed your fret 
I turned to Patty and said, “Th 
too.” Then I took Jack and } 
back door. I felt shattered. It} 
do to bring myself to tell Pert 
night. He was wonderful abo} 
now that I realized what my te 
me in for and that there wo 
arguments about Patty’s neck 
And we both knew without 
Patty could lie to us about this 
lie about anything. 

We watched Patty like a 
tried never to leave her alone 
when they walked down the dri 
to say good night. Even the 
them. We locked the door ta 
pocketed the key. And someti 
mit, I found myself sneaking 
evening, standing below her Wi 
It was awful. The only time I 
was when Patty was in school. 
different school. But if she wase 
late getting home, I began to b 

I remember how horribly hé 
night when Perry brought Patt 
party she had attended as Ja 
went hurriedly through the li 
up the stairs. ““What’s the m 
cried out after her. “It’s not yo 
a muffled sort of way. “He was 


et _____— ______ __— 


night.’”’ At /ast, I thought, she|} 


him. Soon after, she told us Jack 
tunity to go to the north woods ¢ 
I paid little attention where—a 
it would be “good for him.” 
pletely with her, taking the pai 


say that though I knew the sep? 


be hard on them, true love Wa 


stand such things. Patty look\? 


emnly and I got the feeling 
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needed a breather. He was gon? 























Patty spent an endless amount of 
y ijher room gazing at his picture, 
1o bur song” and writing long let- 
im, she also welcomed the old 


: one who really got her over 
|. Bill was somewhat older and 
> {t summer. He would not have 
chi-e for Patty at all, but he was a 
lid yung man and his down-to-earth 
ovil Jack up to considerable disad- 
Hie ten suggested he and Patty take 
en) the zoo on Saturdays, he helped 
sha ishes when he stayed to dinner 
went and talked to Perry) and 
yafnidnight it was he, rather than 
10 ‘ooed the gang home, shut the 
oland tidied the place. 

4 (tty would have a date with him, 
-) She was, she said, true to Jack. 
; {vious that she was interested in 
njjed dancing with him, being with 
| s) admired him. If she had talked 
| iJ/ic hadn’t come around so often 
mI might even have called that 
_ pisant one. But as it was we were 
of teasy truce. Oh, I could have put 
io’, now about Vic, but I didn’t. If 
wild have had to fight not only 
Bry. Perry persisted in his belief 
yal t heart a nice boby—and now he 
Pay go out in his car sometimes, 
‘re. of the crowd was going some- 


: ¢ enough to be in the Army, he’s 
take care of Patty,”’ Perry said 
im about that. When finally Vic 
vat August, however, I was very 
I thought, we have a whole new 


worked out that way, but not 
ack came home, Patty went back 


what?” He had kissed several 
er himself. So she gave him 
It was dreadfully hard on her, 


is jcandal at the school—one of the 
had had to get married. “I have 


ti ou are deeply enough in love to 
yetnarried,”’ I said. “‘It seems to me 


1usband—a present he will value 
eciven today. It makes for a differ- 
itude on a husband’s part, a sort 


too,” Patty said, smiling at me. 


ut with anybody I don’t want to 
th?” she said. ““You have to kiss 


2 background. I was so bewil- 
ook the phone from my hand. It 
thaBill was beaten to a bloody mess, 
2d, his head misshapen. “It was 
cil. “It must have been!’’ ““Why, 
Pell said, shocked, and Patty stared 
the scarcely knew me. 

d) Bill was in the hospital Patty vis- 
. = police, called in by Bill’s father, 
su) it was probably some outside 





gang. All Bill would say was that two boys 
jumped on him and another boy hit him—but 
it was too dark for him to know who they 
were. Then Bill’s father had a late-evening 
visitor—an ashamed, conscience-stricken 
youngster who confessed he was one of the 
boys who had held Bill while Vic beat him up. 
It was Perry’s turn to feel almost ill and my 
turn to try tocomfort him. Patty, it seemed, had 
known for some time—Bill had told her and 
made her promise not to tell. Now she told me 
that yes, it had also been Vic who had taken 
Perry’s camera, the record player, the bicycle. 
“Everybody knew,” she said, ““but we couldn’t 
tell—he’s really a bad guy. He’d get even.” 


Vic caused his own downfall then by being 
picked up A.W.O.L. with an Army gun on 
him and I suppose now that he’s either in the 
Army jail or a reform school. Bill’s father gave 
evidence against Vic, and I asked no questions. 

So ended Patty’s fifteenth year. Perry and | 
no longer argue and fight over how to take 
care of her. Instead we search around for 
crumbs of comfort in the fact that her meek- 
ness shows how much she too has learned by 
our mistakes. She is too quiet, of course, too 
withdrawn, but she is our own’sweet daughter 
again, friendly and companionable, and out 
of these scandalous beginnings may well grow 
a fine young woman. But the bloom is off the 
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rose and when Janie grows up we won’t be so 
trusting. We will put the lid on earlier, and 
trust our own judgment regardless of whether 
she likes us or not for it. We were too tolerant 
with Patty; instead of setting standards for 
her, instead of acting like parents, we tried to 
be pals. Kids respect rules, order, firmness, 
we’ve decided—and our hospitality quickly 
became known as cheap and easy, and no 
wonder at the hangout we attracted a worse 
and worse crowd. Of course if Perry and I had 
resolved our own disagreements earlier we 
would have been much more able to wield a 
strong hand. Next time, with Janie, at least 
that will be true. END 
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Changes instantly from ‘‘steam’’ to “dry’’ 





Look at all the features—the many downright 
handy features of this steam iron. It irons without 
sprinkling, everything except heavy cottons and 
starched fabrics. You press like a tailor—without 


a damp cloth. 


The secret’s in G.E.’s Even-Flow steam system. 
Steam is steadier and far more penetrating. 





Use it as a dry iron. It changes instantly from 
“steam” to “dry’”’—no need to let the iron cool 


down, or even empty the water out. 


The handy Dial-the-Fabric control prevents 
scorching. Gives you the “just right” temperature 


for every ironing job. 


Why not drop in and see it at your G-E dealer’s 
right away? General Electric Company, Portable 
Appliance Department, Bridgeport 2,Connecticut. 
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Handy Cord-Lift keeps cord off fabric 
—allows you to iron with right or left 
hand. The light weight of this iron (only 
3 pounds) and extra-large soleplate save 


LOW, LOW PRICE 


pay iron [4 


* Manufacturer's recommended retail or Fair Trade price. 


Even-Flow Steam System gives you 
a steadier flow of steam... better pene- 
tration. Does a thorough ironing job 
every time. Removes wrinkles from even 
tightly woven fabrics. 
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DI PIETRO 


“T love to use small bouquets 
of artificial flowers around our living room,” 
says Mrs. Moore. In addition to work for the 
foreign division of the Y.W.C.A., she finds time 
for her duties as trustee and vice-chairman of the 
board of China Institute, and board mem- 
ber of the Institute of International Education. 


«At our house, we always start getting ready for a 
A party at least one day ahead,” says Mrs. Maurice 
T. Moore, of New York. “I plan the food, the service 
and table settings as carefully as I can, and then if 
some little thing should go wrong, it’s just too bad! If 
you plan thoroughly, step by step, you find you can 
relax, and cope easily with any minor casualties.” 

Elisabeth Luce Moore is a sparkling, delightfully 
energetic person who combines her activities as chair- 
man of the foreign division of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and other public interests, 
with a busy life as one of New York’s most charming 
and capable hostesses. ‘‘We like to give quite large 
parties, fifteen to twenty people or even more, so that 
we can see all our friends often. I think a buffet is 
really the only way to manage such a large group. 
And I feel that people enjoy the informality, and are 
much happier when they can mingle, and not sit 
firmly ‘clamped’ between two people, as one is dur- 
ing a formal, seated dinner. 

“Our living room is furnished with an eye to enter- 
taining,” says Mrs. CONTINUED ON PAGE 217 

































Mrs. Maurice T. Moore tells her philosophy 


of entertaining to Nancy Crawford Wood 























“Our most riotous success” | 
a big buffet dish of beef, kidneys and veal, “‘beautifully brown,” in a delicious sauce, | 
silver tureen with a hot-water compartment underneath. Poppy-seeded, buttered noodles 
to be eaten with this. A luscious cold lobster mousse, a mixed green salad with avocado 
crumbled bacon, in a Dresden bowl, and a compote of fresh and frozen cut-up fruit comple 








Unusual first course 
for a small, seated dinner party—chilled thin slices of smoked salmon and honeydew melon, with a pun} 
dusting of black pepper, freshly ground. Then follow individual broiled steaks with sauce béarnaise; |} 
French peas, cooked with minced onion and lettuce ; ice-cold Bing-cherry-and-fresh-pineapple compote. |} 
lovely Italian lace place mats were a present to Mrs. Moore from her sister-in-law, Clare Boothe L 
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NC will do 


what used to 
take two! 





wonderful new kind 
of Dish Towel 


aan DAB 


Dish Towel 


PATENTED 


By the makers of Curity Diapers 





The Kendall Dish Towel is made of 
a new super absorbent fabric. No 
need to get “sogged down” any more 
with dish towels never really suited 
to do a good drying job. Not when 
you use this new, wonder drying 
aid, made from an entirely different 
type of cotton-rayon fabric! 


The Kendall Dish Towel short- 
ens kitchen time, too — does dishes 
twice as fast. It leaves no lint and 
it is wonderfully soft — a joy to 
use! Its chamois-like magic won’t 
wash out because the secret of its 
success is in the unusual blending 
of the fibers. 


Generous jumbo size Kendall 
Dish Towels come with red, green, 
blue or yellow border siripes:. .%. 
also in gay, colorful prints. Sold in 
leading stores ... or mail coupon 
for a sample towel. 


ee ee Introductory Offer ——————— 


THE KE MN DALL COMPANY 
Kendall Mills Div., Walpole, Mass. Dept. KJ106 
Enclosed is (indicate choice): 

DD 50c for border stripe Kendall Dish Towel 

0 75c for all-over print Kendall Dish Towel 

D0 $1.25 for both 

Send coins only and print clearly. Only one of 
each towel to a family. 
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THE FABULOUS SUCCESS OF RILEY MacNEAL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66 


he saw she wasn’t exactly unobtrusive about 
chewing it. Oh, well, a minor detail. 

“You know,” she said, ‘“‘you could be ar- 
rested for trying to pass yourself off as that 
smart rich Mr. MacNeal.” 

Riley reached in his pocket and produced 
an assortment of licenses and club member- 
ships. She looked at them one by one and each 
one increased the look of awe on her face. 

“Gosh,” she said at last, ““you really are 
him, I guess.’’ She drew in her breath slowly. 
“You must be loaded.” 

“Frankly,” said Riley, “I am. For years I 
was interested in nothing but making money. 
Now, all of a sudden I have a strong urge to 
spend it. Can you possibly understand that?” 

She looked thoughtful. “Yeah. I guess I 
can.” 

Her manner was much friendlier, less de- 
fensive, than before. Now, thought Riley, is 
the time. 

“Incidentally,” he said with great casual- 
ness, “I have something Id like to talk over 
with you. Sort of a long-range plan that I just 
thought of. Would you have dinner with me 
tonight?” 

“Well, say,” she 
said, ‘“‘that’ll be swell. 
Where’ ll Imeetcha?”’ 

“T rather had an 
idea,’’ Riley said 
stiffly, “‘that I’d call 
for you at your 
home.” 

“Td rather meet- 
cha somewheres. 
How about the lobby 
of the Astor?” A 
wistful look spread 
over her face. “Lots 
of college girls meet 
their fellas there.” 

“All right. Seven 
o'clock?” 

“O.K.” She got 
up to leave. “‘Oh, 
by the way, my name 
is Doris Durand.” 
She waved and 
smiled. “See ya to- 
night, buster.” 

Riley stared 
dreamily after her. 
The girl had everything . . . well, practically 
everything. The few little qualities she lacked 
made her more interesting in that they pre- 
sented such a challenge. 

She reminded him of a bankrupt company 
he had taken over several years before against 
the advice of every one of his financial ad- 
visers. (Actually, he had hired his advisers 
only to have people to argue with. It sharp- 
ened his thinking.) The plant had been run 
down and poorly located and the product, a 
wall can opener, usually fell apart on its third 
or fourth use. 


That same can opener now graced the walls 
of better kitchens all over the country, so well 
designed that it could be passed along from 
generation to generation like an heirloom. It 
was making money too. 

After a moment of concentrated thought, 
Riley took a notebook from his pocket and 
wrote out a classified ad: 


WANTED: Intelligent, poised young woman 
with finishing-school education for 
interesting, lucrative position to last 
one year. 


On his way to meet Doris that evening, he 
dropped the ad off at a newspaper office and 
they assigned a box number to it. 

As long as they were meeting at the Astor 
and Doris was impressed by the other people 
there, Riley decided to take her to the Astor 
roof. She seemed pleased by this choice. She 
was looking even more beautiful than she had 
in the afternoon. Even the royal-blue velvet 
dress, brilliantly bedecked with rhinestones, 
did not dim her beauty. 

““Now,”’ she said as soon as they were served, 
“what’s the pitch on this long-range plan?” 








BACK VIEW OF 
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He gazed into her blue, blue eyes and it was 
all he could do to refrain from an immediate 
change-over to a short-range plan. 

“What I'd like to do—a year from now, 
that is—is marry you.” 

“A year from now? Can’t hardly wait, 
huh?” She took a bite of roll and daintily 
licked her fingers. 

“Tl come right to the point, Doris,” he 
said. ““That’s the way we do things in the busi- 
ness world. I want. you to be my wife, but 
right now, the way you are, the way you talk 
and dress and act, you just wouldn’t fit in. 
You need to have a few of the rough edges 
smoothed off ——” 


She half rose. “If ’'m not good enough ——” 

“But you are. I’m the kind of person who 
can see through to essentials. Before you de- 
cide to be insulted, please sit down and listen 
to my plan.” 

She sat down again, her mouth curved sulk- 
ily. “Oh, all right.” 

“T plan to find someone young and likable 
to take you to Europe for a year. You’ll live 
as people of wealth and background live. In 
Paris you can buy a 
complete new ward- 
robe.” 

“Diors?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You mean that’s 
all there is to this 
smoothing-up proc- 
ess? You stake me 
to a swell trip and 
some new outfits?” 
She shook her head 
slowly, wonderingly. 
“And then when [ 
come back we get 
married?” 





ON PAGE 137 


“Very Easy 


cOmnaEa”: He nodded. 

: “How big a wed- 
Seals ding?” she asked. 
(304-38). “Will it make the 


Price, 60¢. first society page?” 

“As big as you 
want. And I wouldn’t 
be surprised if the 
papers considered 
it a newsworthy 
event.” 

Doris made a steeple with her knife and 
fork. ‘‘There’s just one thing, Riley. I gotta be 
honest. I’d be happy to be your wife, but I 
don’t really feel like I’m in love with you.” 

“T didn’t expect you to love me immedi- 
ately,” said Riley. “‘Such things take time.” 

‘And another thing.”’ Her blue eyes searched 
his face. ‘““You haven’t said anything about 
being in love with me, either.”’ (She pro- 
nounced it ‘“‘eye-ther.’’ Anyone could see she 
was trying hard to measure up.) 

“Oh, I’m in love with you, all right. I just 
happen to have a mind that works fast. That’s 
how I got where I am financially. I saw you, 
analyzed my reactions and came to the con- 
clusion that it was love. After that, what was 
there for me to do but ask you to marry me?” 

She nodded thoughtfully. ““And you’re still 
gonna feel that way a year from now?” 

“Absolutely. I’m a man of decision and a 
man of my word.”’ He reached for her hand. 
“T feel,’ he said, ‘tas though I'd like to spend 
the rest of my life buying things for you, tak- 
ing you places, showing you off ——” 

“Yeah?” she said wonderingly. She al- 
lowed him to hold her hand for a few seconds. 
“It’s a deal, buster. Let’s give it a try.” 

The next day Riley received sixteen answers 
to his ad. Fifteen of them listed in detail the 
admirable attributes and pedigrees of the ap- 
plicants. They sounded so good he hardly 
knew which to choose. When he came to the 
sixteenth, it merely said: ““The qualities you 
are seeking cannot be described in a letter. I 
would appreciate a personal interview. Patricia 
Vanderlyle.”’ 

Why, she’s right, he thought. He put away 
the other letters and asked his secretary to get 
Patricia Vanderlyle on the telephone. 

He was immediately impressed by the low, 
pleasant sound of her voice. She invited him 
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‘Jtea and he accepted. Her 

he East Side in the fifties. 
to get there. 

short, loosely waved brown 

stive, high-cheek boned face 


ferlyle,” she said. She led 
pepe lined room with 
niture, and a cozy fire on 
che the way she walked 


> Jatche 
eee Poot the job,” he 


: girl I'd like to marry. She’s 
i lit her voice, her speech, her 
they all could stand some 
Vat I want you to do is quite 
ve to do is make her over.” 
tly quizzical look on Patricia 
“You've heard the old saw 
dilk purse out of a ——" 
nl aclined not to believe it. I’ve 
a er of theories in the business 
) much different.’’ He smiled 
all, we’re all born savage. 
th make up a person of culture 
2d, All this girl has to do is 
Igain fim g into a shorter period of 
tance, you did.” 
me would you want me to 
rT) 





every day for a full year,” 
to send you both to Europe 
i She'll learn not only 
ull her but from what she sees 


n ee smiled. Her nose wrin- 
yin she smiled and she didn’t 
nposingly Social Register. 

; through quite carefully, 
qust have been planning 


Jay afternoon,” he said. 
tingly. “But I may have 


drobe in Paris. Teach her 
taste.” He paused. sot 
e job, you'll receive all 
s two hundred dollars a 
d that be satisfactory?”’ 

: tn generous. And I think the 
b/nteresting. The only trouble 
aritee success.” 

ic iley. “I’ve never had a failure 


) nall those words often during 
2 \ r. For the first six months he 
re} ith satisfaction. He had put 
o/otion and it was, like all his 
1 projects, going well. But as 
al'f the year started, he began to 
s,id as the weeks went by the 
5 (derlined with worry. 

me an occasional note telling 
he were and what they were do- 
3ut she omitted any mention 
oris was making and Riley 
to interpret this as meaning 
ray aking no progress at all. 


inzlf alternating between moods 
a/uing hope in which Doris re- 
st . istinguishable from the Queen 
a) moods of wild, unreasoning 
li¢she returned saying, ‘““Where’II 
yh a French accent. 

Pier stock continued to rise fan- 
ie} were days, as the year neared 
n |ley was able to convince him- 
a good omen. Other days he 
ve convince himself of his own 


ofhe girls’ arrival, Riley had an 
0/1 meeting and was unable to 
e_ate in the afternoon he went 
igs, where it had been decided 
wid live upon her return from 


I) was terrible while he waited 
e open the door. Would it be 
ifand acting just the same, or 
Ihis —— 

if. “Sorry,” she said, after they 
égreetings, “Doris isn’t here at 
tthe went for a walk. I can’t 
~)She started down the hall to- 
try with Riley following her. 


@/d as they heard the front door 









Riley turned and looked back down the hall 
and saw Doris enter. His breath caught in his 
throat. 

She was wearing a plain, beautifully cut 
black suit. Her hair was cut short, Italian 
style, making her features look more exqui- 
sitely modeled than ever. She smiled a slow, 
unself-conscious smile. 

‘Hello, there,” she said in a low, pleasantly 
modulated voice. She began drawing off her 
gloves, one finger at a time, with the poised, 
sure motions of a lady. 

Now Riley’s breath came out in a long sigh. 
“Tt’s a miracle,” he said to Patricia. “Far 
more than I expected. I can hardly believe it.” 


If this isn’t 
the most luscious 
fudge you’ve 
ever made— 


Patricia smiled faintly and inclined her head 
toward the library. “Doris is going to take 
care of the tea today,” she said. 

In the library, Riley sat down and watched 
Doris at the tea table. 

“Lemon?” she said. “Sugar?’’ Her motions 
were artlessly graceful. 

He swallowed. He still could hardly believe 
his eyes. ““Nothing. Just make it strong.” 

Smiling graciously, she fixed it and handed 
it to him. He noticed her hands had a well- 
cared-for look. She wore a colorless polish on 
her nails. 

They talked a little of Europe. Doris men- 
tioned some celebrities she had met, but she 














BRING to full boil—stir constantly: 
one 5 to 10 oz. jar marshmallow cream; 
2 ¢@. evaporated milk 
ferred); %4 c. butter; 1¥ 
tsp. salt. 

BOIL 5 min. over moderate heat, stir- 
ring constantly. 

REMOVE from heat. STIR IN till 
melted: 12 oz (2 c.) Nestlé’s® Semi 
Sweet Chocolate Morsels; 1 tsp 
vanilla; 


»¢e. sugar; 4 


ot 
YIELD: 
*P.S. It’s so easy! 


CHILL well. 


NESTLE’S MARSHMALLOW CREAM FUDGE* 


(Nestlé’s pre- 


% e. nuts, chopped (optional). 
POUR in greased pan 8” x 8” x 2”. 
approx. 2% lbs. 
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spoke of them in a casual, unimpressed sort of 
way. 

“Did you buy many clothes?” he asked. 

“Not too many. I’ve decided I prefer a lim- 
ited wardrobe of classic clothes made from 
good fabrics.” 

She never once slipped. Her voice remained 
low and pleasant. She moved with grace. She 
even had a different look on her face: a look 
of confidence and poise that would be sure to 
elicit respect from servants and dowagers 
alike. Riley could not stop looking at her. 
Once again he was aware of a fuzzily pleasant 
feeling as pictures began to form in his mind. 
He could see the new Doris presiding at a long 
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dinner table. He could see her —— But she 
was speaking to Patricia. “If I could be alone 
with Riley for a few i 

Patricia excused herself and left the room. 
As soon as the door had closed behind her, 
Riley moved over next to Doris on the long 
leather sofa. 

“T could look at you and listen to you for 
hours,” he said. ‘““You’re everything I imag- 
ined you could be, plus much, much more.” 
He reached for her hand, but she pulled it 
away. 

“Please. First I must say something. I’m 
sorry I was not here to greet you today. I went 
for a walk because I had a decision to make. 
And I—I made it.’’ Her eyes were grave. “I 
can’t marry you, Riley.” 

He was stunned. This was something he had 
never considered. 

“But think of all the things I’m planning to 
do for you,” he said. “I was going to take 
you to places where the best society people 
go. I was going to buy you all kinds of things. 
In fact, I was planning to take you out today 
and buy you a mink coat.” 

‘**A mink coat?” she said. “Oh, it would be 
warm, I guess. But a mink coat just doesn’t 
set a woman apart any more. Much too com- 
mon. And as for society—what is it, after all? 
It’s merely an artificial stratum governed by 
an accident of birth or by the possession of a 
vulgar amount of money.”’ 

“Hey,” said Riley, “I can remember when 
you thought money and all the rest of that 
stuff was pretty important.” 

“T know. But now that I’ve lived for a year 
as moneyed people live, I feel different about 
it. Money isn’t everything. I’m so glad I found 
out.” 

He sighed. “I never thought you’d change 
like this.” 

“But you wanted me to change, didn’t you?” 
She smiled and patted his hand. “Ill always 
be grateful to you for what you’ve done for 
me,” she said. “I’m going to repay you as 
soon as I can.” 

“No, no. I don’t need it. I have more than I 
need now.” He felt apologetic about having so 
much money. 

She walked to the door. For a moment she 
stood there, silhouetted against the dark pan- 
eling, and her beauty again touched Riley’s 
heart. 

“T was thinking,” he said. ““The coat doesn’t 
have to be mink. It could be chinchilla or sa- 
ble or something. Wouldn’t you—won’t you 
reconsider?” 

““No.”’ She shook her head, her eyes full of 
sympathy. After a moment she drew herself 
up proudly. “You don’t seem to understand 
what I’ve been trying to say. What it boils 
down to is this, Riley: a woman of breeding 
never marries for money. Never.” 

She went out and he sat alone, bent forward 
in defeat. He was deeply disappointed. This 
was his first failure. 

In a few minutes, he heard the door open, 
heard Patricia saying, ““Doris just told me. It 
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wasn’t anything I told her 
Neal. I think I was as surp 

“Riley. Please call me 
working for me now.” 

“All right, Riley. I want 
cause I didn’t want you to} 
her. I did the best job I ce 
added ruefully, “I did too g 
without realizing it, I see 
in her some of my ideals,” 

“It’s all right. You only d\ 
to do. I’m the one who guess 
one who failed.” 

“Riley!’’ Her voice was vit 
fail. What you did was amet 
bred she could no longer Del 
scheme. Your Project was 2 | 
fabulous success.” 

Riley suddenly felt good. | 

“Why, of course,” he sail 
lutely right.” 

“And you didn’t really loy 
You didn’t seem to feel half) 
ing her as you did about thir: 
had failed.” 

“T guess you're right abo 
said. 

“T feel sorry for Doris,” 
“One of these days she’s g g 
what she’s given up. She’s 
that after you, all the rest of t) 
are going to seem like dull | 
paused. “You know, you’re d 
MacNeal. I’ve admired you | 

“Me?” said Riley. Emba 
compliments, he looked dow, 

“Yes, you.” 

As he slowly raised his he 
to notice Patricia’s legs. He 
times. Never, never had he 
with such symmetry. His e 
her legs to her face. It was a 
face. A man ought never to 
it. He especially liked the 
turned up slightly at 
warmth and intelligence in h 

Inside him there was a al 
ing, a pleasantness. It was 
feeling he had had when | 
Durand. Only this time it w 
ant; it was deep and clear: 

He could see Patricia i 
fleeting pictures: Patricia ar 
a campfire, in a sailboat, 0 
tiny table for two. He coul 
and laughing together, enj 
company. 

It was love, of course. He 
sure of it this time, for he he 
perience to refer to for comp} 

“Patricia,” he said, his v¢ 
sudden fear of refusal, “I have| 
bly important that Id like t¢ 
you. Would you—could yo 
dinner with me tonight?” 

She smiled at him. Her no 


| 
! 
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mischievous sparkle came inté 
‘““Where’ll I meetcha?”’ she 
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‘“p¢instance, the mirrored coffee 
fronbf our sofa is large and square, 
se wi four little matching triangular 
hat c) be used as extensions, two at 
| Irais way, eight people, or even 
im! can use the extended table as a 
or their plates and glasses dur- 
ql. At another end of the room, 
all sofa, there is a low circular 
I place a larger temporary 
» f) the party, covered with a pretty 
ple can use this for their plates. 
sods arranged on the dining-room 
sh) left in the center of the dining 
tH people can move around it 
| hJany one most important buffet- 
e it ould be ‘Serve food that is easy 
noting that needs cutting!’ And I 
-ye licken dishes at parties because 
nd at so many of my husband’s 
dcken at big public dinners. Our 
ov success’ for a big party is a dish 
th Ief, veal and kidneys, ‘good red 
get your teeth into,’ as the men 
his ina large silver dish I bought 
nd vith a hot-water compartment 
+h|- keeping the food steaming hot. 
tt2d poppy-seed noodles with this 
plder retains enough heat to keep 
diag the entire meal), and if it isa 
rty, I like to serve a cold lobster 
en there’s a green salad, with 
es and avocado, hot buttered 
, and a big compote of cut 
jatjer is good and fresh and in sea- 
ed/th some frozen or canned fruit. 
mie it a rule to have at least one 
jt a compote—it gives it more 
ii 
siller buffet, ten people or so, we 
‘ve big dish of veal-and-ham scal- 
| sir cream, or a delicious wild-rice- 
sr bserole baked in a curry sauce; a 
i0fed hard-cooked egg tossed with 
-Fton lettuce and chicory—and 
| for dessert—at least for the 
fond that you just can’t get women 
nedesserts any more, so I always 
il fruit compote or a bowl of cold 
t well as the babas. 
wdo have a dinner party with sit- 
vi, I like to keep it fairly small— 
aH-if I can; not only to simplify 
ufecause I think six is an ideal con- 
al-oup. We might have paper-thin 
nixed salmon and thin honeydew- 
cons as first course, and _ this 
ting on the table when the guests 
) |= dining room. The main course. 
e/est with this is small individual 
elmignon, or ‘shell steaks,’ served 
nie sauce, and French peas cooked 
1 lettuce, butter and onion. Des- 
t} a compote of black Bing cher- 
ri pineapple sections. 
Venter of the dining table I have 
iecorations. I bought long ago in 
epf eight low, clear-glass bottles, 
'/th tiny gold flowers; they can be 
tone another with glass loops in 
various shapes—rectangles, 
gles, and so on. Each bottle will 
-)d carnations. I also like to use a 
r of eighteenth-century Chinese 
de birds in the center of the table, 
éW crystal bowl between them in 
yat several velvety, pure-white 
2y're a Chinese flower, you know). 
¢, Sometimes, a pretty basket of 
er flowers in various shades of 
in the center of the table, with a 
stick on either side. Sometimes I 
/ paper butterfly down in the flow- 
|e two little matching wreaths of 
iwers that slip down over the can- 
/’s very pretty, I think. 
»euvres? One of my pets is just a 
ese, at the perfect state of ‘ripe- 
dlatter surrounded with crackers. 
2 bowl of red caviar mixed with 
and a little chopped onion— 
crackers or Melba toast. I also 
tiny hot deviled-crab balls—any 
for deviled crab will do—rolled in 
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egg and crumbs, chilled and then dropped 
quickly into deep fat till golden brown, and 
then rolled in grated Parmesan while hot. 
These are served on toothpicks, and look like 
tiny snowballs—so pretty!” 

Here are some of Mrs. Moore’s favorite 
party recipes: 


BEEF-VEAL-AND-KIDNEY CASSEROLE 


Have 41% pounds sirloin of beef cut into 
1” cubes; have 114 pounds veal cut into cubes 
of a similar size. Brown the beef in butter in 
a heavy skillet, evenly on all sides, and trans- 
fer it to a deep casserole. In the same skillet 
brown the veal chunks, adding more butter 
as it is necessary. Set the browned veal aside. 
Brown 3 pounds onions, coarsely chopped, 
and add to the casserole. Melt 24 cup butter 
in the same skillet and blend in 24 cup flour. 
Gradually add 5 cans condensed consommé 
to form a smooth sauce, scraping the bottom 
of the pan to blend in all the brown bits. 
Season the sauce with 34 teaspoon orégano, 
34 teaspoon thyme, | teaspoon salt, 14 tea- 
spoon pepper and 1% teaspoon hot pepper 
sauce. Pour sauce over the onions and beef 
in the casserole. Meanwhile, simmer 4 veal 
kidneys until tender, in enough water to 
cover, with | tablespoon vinegar. Cut kid- 
neys into thin slices and add them to the eas- 
serole. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD 
SAID 


Learning is acquired by reading 
books; but the much more nec- 
essary learning, the knowledge of 
the world, is only to be acquired by 
reading men, and studying all the 
various editions of them. 


The art of pleasing requires only 
the desire. 


A man who cannot command his 
temper should not think of being a 
man of business. 
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Bake for 45 minutes in a moderate oven, 
350° F. Then add browned veal cubes. Bake 
for | hour longer. Makes 12 servings. Serve 
with noodles, well buttered and sprinkled 
with poppy seeds. 


LOBSTER MOUSSE 


Soften 3 envelopes unflavored gelatin in 14 


cup water; dissolve in 3 cups boiling water to 


. which you have added 4 envelopes chicken- 


bouillon powder (or 4 bouillon cubes). Cool; 
add 1 cup mayonnaise, 2 dashes hot pepper 
sauce, 4 tablespoons lemon juice, 2. table- 
spoons grated onion and | teaspoon paprika. 
Chill until it begins to thicken, then fold in 
evenly 34 cup heavy cream, whipped, 4 cups 


cooked lobster meat, finely chopped, 14 cup 
very finely chopped celery, and 14 cup drained 
capers. Pour into a 6-cup ring mold and 


place in refrigerator to set. Makes 12 servings. 


VEAL-AND-HAM SCALOPPINE 


Sauté in a large skillet until golden brown in 
6 tablespoons butter 2 cups onion, chopped. 
Remove onion from the skillet. Sauté in the 
same butter 3 pounds veal-for-scaloppine 
which has been cut into approximately 
1’-square pieces and lightly dusted with 
flour. (As the meat browns you may have to 
add a little more butter.) Sprinkle it with 2 
teaspoons salt, | teaspoon garlic powder (or 
2 cloves garlic, crushed), 12 teaspoon mar- 
joram and 4 teaspoon savory. Then add 3 
cups cooked ham cut into julienne slices. 
Meanwhile, in a separate pan, in 4 cup but- 
ter, sauté 1 pound mushrooms, sliced. Add 
the mushrooms to the browned meat, scrap- 
ing the skillet to loosen all the brown bits. 
Heat until piping hot. Then add 4 cups com- 
mercial sour cream. Heat quickly without 
boiling, stirring all the while until smoothly 


blended. Do not allow the sour cream to 
curdle. Reseason it with salt if necessary. 
Makes 10-12 servings. Serve with hot but- 
tered spaghetti or vermicelli. 


WILD-RICE-AND-OYSTER CASSEROLE 
Cook and drain 2 cups wild rice according to 
the directions on the package. Add 14 pound 
butter, melted. Toss the rice in the butter 
until thoroughly mixed. Place half the quan- 
tity of cooked rice in the bottom of a baking 
dish (large and shallow). Place a layer of well- 
drained raw oysters (about 4 dozen) on top 
of the rice. Season the oysters with salt, pep- 
per and hot pepper sauce. Follow this with 
the rest of the cooked rice. Heat in a sauce- 
pan | can cream-of-chicken soup, and add 1 
cup light cream. Season with 11% tablespoons 
onion powder, 34 teaspoon thyme, and 114 
tablespoons curry powder dissolved in 14 
cup hot water. Pour this mixture over the 
layers of oysters and rice. Bake for 45 min- 
utes in a slow oven, 300° F. Garnish with 
parsley. Makes 10-12 servings. 


BABAS AU RHUM 


Dissolve | yeast cake in 144 cup lukewarm wa- 
ter. Beat 2 eggs till very light; add 14 tea- 
spoon salt and stir into the yeast liquid. 
Now measure 114 cups flour and add 1 extra 
tablespoon flour. Put the flour in a bowl; 
make a well in the center and pour in the egg 
mixture. Stir it in, then beat and beat with a 
spoon until the mixture is smooth and has a 
good “body.” This is important to get a good 
baba. Beat another egg very light and mix 
into the dough. Cover the bowl and let the 
dough rise an hour. When it is risen, beat in 
5 teaspoons sugar and 6 tablespoons melted 
butter or margarine. Don’t have it hot; cool 
it a bit after it’s melted (if you don’t, the 
dough will go sour). Let it rise another hour, 
very closely covered. Grease custard cups 
and into each one pour the dough, or batter, 
until it is one third full. Let it rise in the cups 
until near the top. Bake 15 to 20 minutes in a 
hot oven, 400—425° F. They will come out a 
golden brown. When they’re done, loosen 
them with a spatula and turn out. 

The Sirup: Take 34 cup apricot purée and 
34 cup apricot sirup drained from a can of 
the fruit. Add 14 cup sugar and 4 tablespoons 
caramel made by melting 14 cup sugar, add- 
ing a little water and cooking a few minutes 
to make a good sirup. Cook this mixture 5 or 
6 minutes, take it from the heat and add the 
juice of a lemon, flavoring to taste with rum 
extract. Set the babas upside down in a pan 
and pour the sirup over them, basting with 
the sirup as it cools. 


MELON WITH SMOKED SALMON 


Cut a ripe, thoroughly chilled honeydew 
melon in half lengthwise, and then again into 
quarters. Remove the seeds. Slice into thin 
crescent-shaped pieces of melon; cut rind off 
each slice. Place pieces of melon and long, 
thin pieces of smoked red salmon alternately 
on each plate. Chill, covered, in the refriger- 
ator until ready to serve. Garnish with water 
cress. Serve with freshly ground black pep- 
per. You'll need 1 melon and 14 pound 
salmon for 6 servings. 


BEARNAISE SAUCE 


In a small saucepan put 4 tablespoons and 1] 
teaspoon cider vinegar, 3 tablespoons water, 
3 scallions, chopped, 3 tablespoons chopped 
parsley and 1% teaspoon dried tarragon. 
Cover, boil 3 minutes, let stand about 5 min- 
utes and strain. In top of double boiler melt 
24 cup butter or margarine. Beat 6 egg yolks 
until light and, beating constantly, add al- 
ternately the melted fat and strained liquid. 
Pour into top of double boiler and cook over 
very little boiling water, beating constantly 
with wire whisk or rotary beater until thick. 
Cooking time is 3 minutes or a tiny bit more, 
depending on size of eggs. Remove top of 
double boiler from lower part, beat a little 
longer, and add 2 more tablespoons chopped 
parsley. The sauce can be made a bit in ad- 
vance and kept lukewarm in a pan of warm 
water. Makes 6-8 servings. END 
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CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED 


threw myself on the grass and just lay there 
shuddering. Sandy and his family went on 
with their noisy wrangling, and | doubt they 
noticed I was gone. 

““Not- once at these gruesome gatherings 
has Sandy ever tried to protect me from the 
assaults of his kin, or spoken up in my de- 
fense. Yet, in a strange, secondary kind of 
way, I believe Sandy loves me, but unless he 
changes, I don’t see how I can continue to 
live with him as his wife even though he is 


FROM PAGE 87 


the only man I have ever truly cared for. There 
were sweetness and youth in my first mar- 
riage—I eloped—but there was no depth and 
very little reality. My first husband and I 
played at keeping house a few months and 
then he was drafted and went overseas and 
when he came back we both realized there was 
nothing between us. He let me have the cus- 
tody of our child and we parted without pain. 

“‘When I met Sandy I was leading a fairly 
pleasant life with my boy, I was well estab- 


lished as a model and had many friends. But I 
had just about lost the hope I would ever ex- 
perience a deep, wholly absorbing love. I 
knew at once I had found the real thing with 
Sandy. My feeling for him went far beyond 
sexual attraction. I loved his clever mind, his 
vitality and his strength, but I loved his weak- 
nesses too. He loved me in the same way, or so 
I thought for a short while. 

“T didn’t regard his family as my rivals until 
after we became engaged. One Saturday Sandy 
took me to meet the clan. I could tell they dis- 
trusted and disliked me, but he laughed at my 
doubts and set a wedding date for us. I bought 
a beautiful summer dress at wholesale, an Ital- 
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ian import. The month Sandy had|Iy. 
June. In June he suggested a pdi. 
and set a date in late July. By thé fe 
myself off from my other friends, | 
possessive, dominating man—g 
quest—or rather at his comm})_ 
given up modeling assignments, 
were living on my savings. I was (4a 
the postponement, since Sandy’s . 
very vague. However, I didn’t y 
came. When he suggested stil] ay 
ponement and spoke in terms of 
October, I was obliged to ackni 
truth. His family intended to breq 
Sandy was allowing it to happel, 
broke my heart, but I told him o} 
was permanently postponed, | 
ring. Sandy wouldn’t accept the 
it back on my finger. He then in 
married immediately. 

“I had hoped the ceremony e¢ 
formed in the presence of his fz 
had his way,and we drove in wild ) 
Vegas. I barely took the time to te 
tiful imported dress in the car, | 
didn’t wear it. Sandy and I join 
other couples waiting in a dy 
street for a turn with the preac 
pedal pushers and a sun-back bl 
sweltering desert drive from Los A 
wore pedal pushers when I stood 
I was so worried my groom wouk 
mind again that I was afraid to lea 
enough to change into the prop 
Sandy thought my costume was vd 

“We got off to a bad start all . 
quarreled bitterly on our first day] 
was the reason. Sandy wanted | 
straight back to his home. At th 
shared a rented house with his| 
brother and Mimi. I refused td 
honeymoon. We spent four days) 
and then we stayed temporarily | 
Angeles apartment. Sandy’s nex 
that we should build two new hot 
adjoining lots—one house for Tim 
another for us. I balked at that d 
ment. Fortunately for me, Mimi ¢ 

“His family comes first in his afl 
his thinking. I don’t deny that som| 
parents’ claims on him are justifi 
well afford to support his mother} 
I begrudge the time he spends wi 
more than the money. 

“Over the past three years Sani 
his sister several thousand dollars) 
five children and it’s been a strug 
husband to get on his feet. He 
made the grade. 

“Tim is forty-one years old. F 
time he accepts a job, but he soon g 
and returns to his painting. Perhg 
competent to judge the qualit 
work—his murky, gloomy style 
appeal to me—but I’m certainly ce 
judge the quantity. Tim paints on 
spirit moves him, which is seldom. 
when he doesn’t touch a brush, 


Sanay proclaims Tim everywhe| 
unrecognized genius. He feels pr 
he tells everybody, to be Tim’s pa 
narily Sandy has a lively sense ¢ 
worth and medical skill. At times 
almost arrogant. In Tim’s compan} 
comes a diffident, obsequious so 
apparently overwhelmed by hi 
“brilliance.” To see Sandy, my str 
husband, permit himself to be dir 
this fashion makes me feel almost i 

“Tim and Mimi seek Sandy’s adie 
ery turn. The three of them talk 
most intimate affairs and my affa 
soon as I told Sandy I was pregnai 
first child, he rushed to the phone a 
Tim. Immediately Tim and Mimi 
been married for ten childless year 
wonder whether they ought to st 
They automatically consulted San 
proved. Their daughter was bornf 
after our elder son. Sandy settled N 
pital bills, he paid for their baby’s 
bought nursery furniture that is a 
ours. Whatever I do, Mimi is bou 

“He is also paying their grocer 
learned from the butcher the othe 
and Mimi have no rent worries. $a 
house for them, after we bought 
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vnerf the building where Tim 
, Ti{studio is in the same block 
howal; he and Tim lunch to- 
r fivjimes a week. 
Firfeels the need of something 
1d mi go to work on Sandy. 
jm#tant ground rule, as you 
thell by now. The giving and 
supised to be done behind my 
aice I've grown expert at 
spirl) in the making. 
«s > Tim casually remarked 
4s {the repair shop. Mimi fol- 
hs g what Sandy thought of 
sonpile models. Sandy obliged 
on jhat was all—for then. Sev- 
r I) and Mimi drove over to 
yn) car. Tim explained to me 
jed) new job; Sandy explained 
ob Irried a tidy advance; Mimi 
{ tl tidy advance exactly cov- 
) p)nent on the car. 
Saly left several suits for me 
elmer. He was in a hurry and 
anisual. In going through his 
ne} ross the key of his strong- 
7) registration papers for the 
e 4 in Sandy’s name, were in 
ade the down payment. 
an} policies—he carries heavy 
ere so there. When | examined 
sot, real shock. I had supposed 
in my favor, as he has told 
jageys insurance does not 
ndjur sons. His policies have 
anirred from the family of his 
dyieneficiaries are his mother, 
sid , his brother. 
kelandy. I can’t keep a secret 
E re for. I didn’t hide the fact 
‘ki he has always kept hidden 
randy came home from the 
inwalk in on me, looking at his 
S. 
te dle quarrel, the worst of our 
sdamed dreadful things at 
ounced my prying. | don't 
jefent after he slammed out of 
orp I care. 
ior, his father, his sister and 








idheir emergencies have been 
oike. But in time I believe I 
pewith them. 
mi defeat me. For they 
injrity. Because of them I am 
yife with hatred, suspicion, 
I) not that kind of person. 
1i/e changing me into the kind 
2s)e. A mean, suspicious shrew. 
aj}oop. I don’t want to be like 
h} many ways | still love Sandy 
should take my three boys 


y \sband in order to save my 


iy tells his side: 


el) live dangerously,” Sandy 
cling tones. At forty-three he 
vi) burning eyes, dynamic and 
appearance. ‘“‘Otherwise 1 
; talking to a marriage coun- 
plsicians of my acquaintance 
yy ch surprised if they knew I 
| nought it only fair for you to 
¢the story that I’m sure Ann 
I) side. My brother’s side. 
i yuld never have met except for 
‘1/deling for a sculptor friend of 
isnave noticed the wonderful 
lGher head—and Tim thought 
‘ive and arranged for us to 
Or and his wife liked Ann in 
2 Hit they rapidly cooled to her. 
yi nsed her antagonism to them. 
iGstic to everybody in my fam- 
wins endlessly that I give too 
y parents, my sister and my 
re than entitled to anything 
ni2. 1 owe them a debt that can 
1} full. 
Avegree isn’t to be had at bar- 
‘Yes. Every member of my fam- 
© of me. I got my medical edu- 
2/2 depression years and at their 
‘iter clerked in the dime store, 
thes in a diner while I was in 
i Oh, yes, I studied hard— 








I ranked third in my class—but my family’s 
sacrifices made it possible for me to apply my 
whole mind to learning medicine. My father 
squeezed pennies out of a tiny business to buy 
expensive books and equipment for me. Even- 
tually he sold the business and turned over 
the proceeds to me so I could take graduate 
work and specialize in surgery. My mother 
couldn’t provide cash, but no week passed 
when she didn’t pick up and do my laundry, 
mend my socks, turn the collars on my shirts. 

“Tim, who is two years my junior, got no 
such break. I’m a fair-enough surgeon, but 
there are pienty of others equally skilled. Tim 
is an outstanding artist with real talent. The 


only artistic training he ever received was by 
courtesy of the WPA. For two years he painted 
murals in small-town post offices. My parents 
are simple people and Tim’s artistic leanings 
were beyond their comprehension. My father 
wanted Tim to become a teacher. When Tim 
refused to knuckle under and enter a teachers’ 
college, my father lost interest in him. Tim re- 
ceived neither financial assistance nor sym- 
pathy. Yet it didn’t embitter him and he never 
felt cold toward me. 

“In any sensibly organized society, Tim’s 
talent would be recognized and richly re- 
warded. Tim can’t earn a decent living. In this 
day and age, creative talent does not pay off. 


Ze 


How many serious artists in this country—I’m 
not talking about the slick, commercial boys— 
are able to support themselves exclusively with 
art? Not many. Vincent van Gogh, if you re- 
call, was subsidized throughout his lifetime 
by his elder brother, Theodore. Who now re- 
members Theodore except as the patron of his 
brother? 

““My pride in Tim means nothing to Ann. 
She has no appreciation of his talent. Ann is 
like all women. She measures inspiration and 
enterprise by concrete results. For the past 
few years I'll admit Tim hasn’t been too pro- 
ductive. How can anybody be creative without 
peace of mind? Tim can hardly enjoy peace of 








“HE THINKS I’M 


ac a? ; 
Little does he know that high count is important to every smart housewife. It’s 


what m 
why I always insist on Hathaway Dacrons.* The extra-high count you get in 


Hathaway Dacrons means they'll outlast ordinary curtains by far — and 





— 


A GENIUS!” 





He really glows when I talk about high thread count! 


9 
akes a curtain wear so much longer, and need so much less care. That’s 


what husband doesn’t think his wife’s a genius for saving him money! 


Curtains of HATHAWAY DACRON, a Product of 


BERKSHIRE @ HATHAWAY 
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mind when he is keenly aware that Ann thinks “Ann knew I had a family while she and I refreshment I receive from my companionship a home. Both her father a 
him worthless and indolent, that she begrudges__ were courting. Yet she now behaves as though with my brother. Ann has no brother, no sis- gather that her mother buried), 
i his family food and shelter. she expected my family to disappear after our ter. Her parents were divorced while she was odd sort of religious cult—\},, 
“My sister’s husband, Frank, is more gen- marriage. Back in medical school I took a _ still a baby and, unlike my parents, they left life so early that she scarcely 
erous and far more understanding of Timthan good many psychiatric courses. Before I de- her stranded physically and emotionally. She Her father was supposed to } 
| Ann is. Frank has located several motion- cided to specialize in surgery, I seriously con- was deposited with a widowed grandfather, her financial support, but 
| picture jobs—as a set designer—for Tim, and sidered taking up psychiatry. I’m capable of too old and too preoccupied with his business frequently neglected to sen 
I} has even lent him money. It wasn’t Tim’s fault diagnosing Ann’s emotional ailment without to feel responsive to a lonely child. promised. I doubt her prospe¢ 
I the jobs didn’t last. I have returned the money _ assistance. “Ann wasn’t mistreated or abused; she was greatly perturbed, b 
I Tim borrowed from Frank, although Ann “Jealousy is Ann’s complaint. Ann never simply wasn’t loved enough. At eight or nine torments. 

| doesn’t know it. My wife has made my rela- knew the joys of family life as a child—the she was shipped off to a fashionable boarding “T am convinced Ann’s pre 


| tionship with my only brother so difficult ’ve closeness, the giving and the taking, the quar- school. She has told me how she felt when the _ ries date back to her childho) 
learned to hold my tongue about anything Ido reling and the making up—and she is envious — school holidays rolled around and she fancied feel chronically insecure, It’s} 

| for him. It isn’t hard for me to keep my own _ of the pleasure I find in my family. She has no her grandfather wouldn’t welcome her, and Ann should object to the fir, 
counsel; I’m naturally reticent. 


comprehension of the strength as well as the how she married the first time in order to find my parents and Tim receive f 
the three boys get better than 
come; whatever Ann asks fo: . 
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WIRED 
FOR 





THE MONEY 





Did you know—most houses wired twenty years ago 
are unsafe for carrying today’s electrical load? Not only 
are we using more electrical appliances—about 56 are 
common today as compared with 19 in 1930—but the 
appliances themselves are much more powerful, work 
faster and demand more current behind them. A heay- 
ily overtaxed system can cause power failures, even 
fires, and later remodeling. All wiring deserves a regu- 
lar check by a qualified electrician. And in building a 
new house (our Portfolio House, for example) wise 
wiring is really safety insurance. 


HOW TO READ A WIRING PLAN 


When your electrician submits a plan to show where 
service is to go, it may look baffling unless you ask him 
to translate the symbols. These are common ones. 


Your ceiling fixtures 
and wall brackets will 
be connected to this. 


Lighting 
Outlet 


O 


The S indicates where 
[| a switch will be. A 

dotted line leads to 

the light or device 

it will control. 


S Switch 


You will plug lights 





three lines show a 
three-wire connection. 


There will be others, too, your electrician will explain. 
As you plan use of each room, it will be far more eco- 
nomical to put in plenty of outlets now rather than tear 
out a wall and put them in later, so you will want to 
check your own family requirements. 


e Can you light your way through the house without re- 
tracing steps or groping in the dark ?( This calls for a switch at 
the entrance and exit of each room.) 


SAFETY 


e@ Can you use lamps to advantage when you shift living- 
room furniture ? (A good general rule is to provide a double 
convenience outlet every 6’ of wall space in the living areas, 
every 12’ in the halls and every 15’ on terraces.) 


e Will it be easy to use all your kitchen devices ? (Ex- 
perts suggest a double outlet for each 4’ of kitchen counter.) 


e Do you have necessary outlets in bedrooms for reading 
lights, electric blankets, electric clocks and radios ? (If you 
use all four, at least two double outlets are needed.) 


As you think about living in the house, you will also 
want to allow for any new devices that will be coming 
along. Generous planning pays—the future holds 
promise of more to come. 


WHAT ABOUT THE WIRING SYSTEMS? 


The outlets so carefully considered are useless without 
power behind them. An ample power plan for this 
month’s Portfolio House should meet the folléwing list 
of specifications. You will want to submit it to your 
electrician in advance. 


e A big three-wire service entrance witha circuit breaker 
or main switch rated at 100 amps. 


e Atleast five general-purpose branch circuits for lights 
and convenience outlets. (Plan one 20-ampere circuit for each 
500 square feet of house space or one 15-ampere circuit for 
each 375 square feet of area.) 


Convenience and small appliances e At least two small appliance circuits rated at 20 found out I had overlooked tre 
Outlet SHEaheM TO inGS amperes, for toasters, coffee makers, irons and such, Note: If name insurance policies that h 
indicate aan tho oudlet your electrician provides a new split three-wire circuit for oe T strenncaa 
} these, just one is needed. meddling in my bustees th 
; oes into my private papers, then 
Special outlets for e Special separate circuits are needed for each large eee oe d silly ade ce. Ane 
Heavy- heavy-duty appliances appliance. hension of money matters. 
| Duty like clothes dryers, i he ; ie “Ann talks constantly abo 
Outlot water heaters, ranges ; Circuits are the round-trip paths electricity takes Yet she wants me to destroy 
oH mates by ignoring all I owe to my 


through the house. Overloading them by plugging in 
too many lights or appliances cuts down on the service 
you pay for—lights are dim, appliances heat slowly. 
You save in the long run if you provide amply for all 
requirements, 


Your electrician can be an ally as you plan your electric 
service. The local electric company has experts to help 
you too. 
For a more complete description 
of now-and-forever house wiring, write to us 
and we'll send you a useful booklet. 



























































I do object to her spending p 
knowledge on things [ may| 
prove. She had the boys’ nut 
without telling me. Those kids 
I was entitled to a voice, SH 
for the nursery that I parti 
banal pink-and-blue combin | 
Tim’s pictures, especially pai | 
completely out of key. 
“She was astonished and 
objected to paying taxi fares 
could ride in style to school,|\y 
only twelve blocks away. 
John got up when he was ca 
need either a bus or a taxi; 
twelve blocks to school and 
ercise. In my college days I we 
and rejoiced in the opportu| 
John outrageously. John le} 
tennis racket outside to be ru} 
bought him another withou 
proach. To this day I’ve neve 
racket or a pair of skis. In Ti 
mine, our playground was 1 
sports equipment consisted ol 
and an old tin can. Ann insis| 
sons above her son. It isn’t t/ 
buy toys for our youngsters 
something simple—I bring so} 
But I don’t want any of the thi 
It’s a tough world they’re gro 
“In my opinion, Ann he | 
certainly has everything any 
want. Frequently when she a 
double the amount she says) 
doesn’t thank me. Instead she 
up, bewail her loss of indepe} 
nounce she wishes she had b/ 
One career in a family is amy 
In our circumstances, it wo 
for my wife to work. 
“T’ve given Ann a beautiful 
tiful furnishings. She likes to 
her a back-yard swimming po¢ 
a car and she can charge all ‘jg 
wants. I’ve hired a nurse to lo¢ 
dren so she can be free to fe 
college classes, run errands fc 
sparkling friends she is alwa 
meet. I have no time for any s¢ 
the family. I give Ann bea 
would give her jewelry if she 


Sin she isn’t satisfied. She 
my family; she went into a fi 


fortune is not a personal fF 
financial success belongs to th 
have a moral obligation that 
acknowledge. I love our sons 4 
Weeks ago she moved out of ¢ 
miss her, but I have no intenti 
ing myself by asking her to 7 
have to be her own decision. I 
can pressure me into aband 
people who brought me up, 
won’t do it. I cannot do it. 
“Sometimes it seems to me 
too late. But I know I married 
ferent from the wife I have to 
CONTINUED ON PAG|P 
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in September 27 until 
ber 1 —a coast-to-coast 
narama of stunning 
W \2signs ... gorgeous 
v plorgleam finishes. .-. 

ecial low Fashionarama 
mesyn various suite combi- 
io) ranging from $119.75 
1979.75! ‘‘Easy-as-pie”’ 
dilerms! Visit your dealer 
le Fashion Trend bed- 
ymlurniture ... and save by 
jin) before November 1! 
mjmany styles and finishes 


hise from! 
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_ Fashion Trend in Tawny 
| Cherry; also available in 
ll Twilight Cherry 
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Fashion Trend in Limed Oak; 
also available in Crystal Walnut 
and Fawn Mahogany 
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Fashion Trend in Fawn 
Mahogany; also available in 
Sheffield Mahogany and 
Cherry Cordovan 





| If you don't know the name of your nearest 
dealer, write us. We'll reply promptly. 


DP SON-CARPER FURNITURE COMPANY, INC., ROANOKE, WA. 


modern furniture factories 





One of 





the world’s most 























“Thank goodness 
for a bedroom phone!” 


How often friends call when you’re busiest 


etting dinner. 


No wonder so many women wouldn’t be without 
—a telephone in the bedroom 
—one in the laundry 
—another in the kitchen 


you time, steps, hurry. Yet additional telephones 
cost littlke—just a few pennies a day each. 














TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Redecorating? 1956 is the year of Opera- 
tion Home Improvement, sponsored by 
local building and supply firms with the 
co-operation of government agencies. Con- 
sider ordering those additional telephones 
you ve been wanting in color. Choose from 
& new shades that complement any room. 
Your local telephone business office can 
tell you how little it costs. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 220 
married wasn’t mean or ungenerous. I do wish 
she could be changed back into the lovely, 
loving girl I used to know.” 


The marriage counselor says: 


“T could tell immediately that Ann and 
Sandy treasured and loved each other. How- 
ever, it wasn’t an easy task for me to help them 
strengthen their tottering marriage. Both Ann 
and Sandy were vain and stubborn; both clung 
to unrealistic notions of independence. Then, 
too, Sandy put little stock in us psychologists. 
After he refused to take our routine tests, it 
seemed unlikely he would be impressed by any 
suggestions of mine. 

“A financial success—Sandy’s annual in- 
come from his practice was around fifty thou- 
sand dollars—he wasn’t a successful or flexible 
personality. He had remained a bachelor until 
the age of forty and his habits of acting, feel- 
ing and thinking were deeply ingrained. He 
saw no reason why he should change. When, 
rarely, he expressed self-doubts, his family 
was usually available to burnish his ego. 

“To Sandy’s mind, Ann alone was to blame 
for their marital difficulties. Why couldn’t she 
get along with his people like a dutiful wife? 
Why must she object to the way he handled 
his own money? Why didn’t she thank him for 
his gifts, acclaim his financial wisdom, let him 
choose their household décor, recommend the 
most becoming style of hairdress for her, de- 
cide how the boys should be reared? Ann was 
naive and inexperienced, so Sandy told me, 
and required his guid- 
ance. He made a point 
of this, ignoring the 
years Ann had earned 
her way in well-paid 


“Sandy was quick 
to point out the con- 
nection between Ann’s 
adult feelings and re- 
actions and her child- 
hood environment. 
Yet he did not perceive 
that his youthful hard- 
ships and experiences 
had also left a mark. 
Short on spending money and leisure in his 
school days, Sandy had concluded he was 
deficient in the social graces, unattractive to 
girls. This belief had caused him to postpone 
thoughts of marriage, cling tightly to his place 
in the family circle, and had strengthened even 
further his already strong sense of duty. Al- 
though Sandy was highly confident of his med- 
ical ability, his lack of confidence in himself as 
a person showed quite clearly in his jealous 
unwillingness to allow Ann’s first husband to 
support and keep in contact with John. 


oe 

Oni in the midst of his family, where he 
was admired and applauded, did Sandy feel 
safe and completely at ease. His family sought 
his assistance in every trivial emergency— 
why not; look at the money he earned last 
year!—and was content to accept his leader- 
ship. As a consequence, Sandy had acquired 
a vast appetite for keeping others under his 
thumb financially, and for ordering and con- 
trolling the lives of others. Sandy didn’t recog- 
nize this unpleasant quality in himself, nor did 
he recognize that his largess had quite pos- 
sibly weakened his brother’s initiative: Tim’s 
stature as an artist was hardly increased by his 
indolence. Sandy’s devotion to Tim, his over- 
protectiveness, was rooted in the guilty feeling 
that he’d got all the breaks, that his success had 
been won at the cost of Tim’s advancement. 

“During our interviews—I talked with 
Sandy only twice—he vehemently denied that 
he wanted to dominate and keep both his 
brother and his wife financially dependent. He 
declared his willingness for Ann to be a full 
partner in their marriage. Ann immediately 
proposed an eminently sensible plan: that Tim 
and Mimi figure out a definite budget and be 
allotted a generous but fixed proportion of 
Sandy’s income each year. There were to be no 
more impulsive gifts from Sandy made with- 
out her knowledge. Sandy’s rejection of the 
plan wasn’t surprising to me. But Ann was so 
surprised and outraged—Sandy had prom- 
ised that the matter of Tim’s support would 
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: Good, honest, hardheaded character 
jobs. is a function of the home. If the proper 
seed is sown there and properly 
nourished for a few years, it will not 
be easy for that plant to be uprooted. 


GEORGE A. DORSEY 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings 
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“Ann gathered up her 
to the home of a relative of } 
hunting. She didn’t find 
ments, but she landed a job; 
the Honolulu office of an ai 
of the country for several w 
incessantly about the wel 
and found herself missin 
her return she wasn’t plea 
youngsters had received, 


In the meanwhile, to 
three members of his temp 
dictable family—his mothe 
sister—had placed on him 
separation. In the family ses 
Ann’s absence Sandy was re 
for ‘driving away that 
and for risking the loss of 
Ann was heartened by this 
tisanship. ,.Furthermore, she 
plane in a mood to acknow 
pendence comes more easily t 
twenties with one child to s 
comes to a woman in her thi 
mother of three. i | 

“For his part, Sandy was so) 
tened. He opened a bank ace 
and began to deposit three h 
the first of each month—w 
spend on household and pe 
without his supervision. After 
his lawyer, he made Ann the | 
several of his insurance — 


(Harper and Brothers) 


a week if she would accompa’ 
family visits a week, she ¢ 
When Sandy breaks his barg A 
times does, she tries not to fret ab 
“After she acknowledged the 
of loosening Sandy’s family ties) 
extent Ann perceived that some @ 
piness was of her own making. Tl) 
a lonely childhood, she had groy 
pared to cope with the noisy, 2 
gatherings that were the breath ( 
in-laws. She hadn’t tried very ha 
self into the group or to look ¢ 
Sandy’s relatives. An objectiv 
helped her to realize that Sandy’s 
sometimes cherish her but at 
regard her as an interloper, a dan 
“During the period Ann was de 
jectivity and maturity—she and 
for many months—something ¥ 
occurred. Sandy suggested on his 
that he adopt Ann’s son, John. T 
been an unspoken hope of Ann’s 
been a difference in Sandy’s trea 
three youngsters. After the at 
treated all three as his sons. 
“Not long ago Ann filled me 
latest news. She had pleased Sand 
ing a show for brother Tim; non 
tures had sold, but at the show Ti 
contact with various motion-pi¢ 
tives and it appeared a job was Il 
John was active in Little League t 
Sandy had become such a fan thé 
several sessions with the clan in 
his stepson to games in other nelg 
As we parted Ann laughed and 
might describe me as being like 
whose husband used to keep af 
the parlor but now is satisfied jus 
medium-sized bear.’”’ 


Editors’ Note: This case history was 
condensed from actual records by 
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Michele’s new tooth will get a good start in life with Ipana—best decay-bacteria destroyer of all leading tooth pastes 


THIS SPACE RESERVED | 
for a tooth that must last for 68 years 








: Sixty-eight years? That’s a whole lifetime. 
: Good reason for your child to take care of her teeth with Ipana. It’s got WD-9. 


ou 
Ss 
ou: WD-9? What in the world is that? 
us: A great decay fighter. Ipana with WD-9 destroys decay bacteria best of all 
leading brands, including fluoride tooth paste. 


ou: My kids are pretty fussy about taste. So am I, for that matter. 
us: Then you'll love Ipana. And it’s just as great for your teeth as for the kid 
Try a tube soon? 


¢ New king-size cap 
¢ Easy-to-use, hard-to-lose 
¢ Tube stands upright 








A cf prodt f Bristol-Mye 





n rs of Bufferin and Vitalis 


New-formula ipana® with WD-9 destroys decay bacteria best of all leading brands 








Luxury “‘facial tissue” quality gives Soft-Weve coloiy 


Youll see such a lovely difference in Soft-Weve co 


m ; , . ° We a 
Naturally Soft-Weve colors are softer, more luxurious! - é = 
Because Soft-Weve is the finest “‘facial-tissue’’ quality— double os 

€ 


thickness strong . . . double thickness soft . . . with double depth ¥ | 
ol fresh. delicate color. { oft We 

( YA . 4 . * c 

Color Soft-Weve is the same luxurious quality ; 

as Soft-Weve in snowy-white. 


Soft-Weve is double! 
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resi MS ye =| 
the colors are s {ters oft: 1S sotter 
~~ “Soft-Wew 


other fine haber broduct by Scott. finest ‘‘facial tissue” qualit w 
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Anyone interested in 
marriage—and who 
isn’t?—can turn to 
page 66 for answers 
distilled from years of 
experience in the mar- 
riage-counseling field. 
Dr. ABRAHAM STONE, 
Abraham Stone author of What Hus- 
fas bands Don’t Know 
About Sex, pioneered the first counsel- 
center, received the Lasker Award 
distinguished work (in 1947) and 
s gained world-wide recognition. 
, he is an active member of more 
lizations than we can even think 
| al It all sounds like enough to 
furna man’s head—an ordinary man’s, 
Hhat is—but Doctor Stone just goes 
ng in his quiet way, helping mar- 
people to help themselves. 


To JESSAMYN WEST, 
author of Hollywood 
Diary (p. 70), “home” 
means Napa, Califor- 
nia, where—according 
to reports—she enjoys 
the flowers and her 
a husband does the gar- 
dening. Right now, 
though, she has turned 
‘back on the Golden State and is in 
urope for a good long rest. Appar- 
y this is one writer who never 
. dr amed of being swept into movie- 
and, but something she said recently 
tty well proves she liked it: “I want 
‘write novels, short stories, poems 
and movie scripts.” (Italics ours.) See? 
Anyway, there must have been com- 
pensations—like, for instance, work- 
fing with Gary Cooper. 


Jessamyn West. 


. 


Born in a railway ca- 
boose, AUSTIN BRIGGS 
(whose illustrations 
accompany the serial- 
ization of Rebecca 
West’s The Fountain 
Overflows, page 90, 
which began in the 
July issue) started off 
going places; he’s still 
going. Today, Mr. Briggs is one of the 
‘country’s top commercial artists. A 
perfectionist by nature, he is seldom 
satisfied by his own work. Once, in a 
| One-man show, five fully finished illus- 
trations of the same subject were pre- 
sented. An admirer remarked that he 
had gone to a lot of trouble over one 
assignment. “Oh,” said the artist, 
“there are seven more I left back in 
the studio.” 





Austin Briggs 
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Pain 

in your 

feet 

can put 

lines in your face! 


@ When your feet are sore, throb- 
bing with fatigue, your face is 
shadowed with pain! And those 
tense little pain-lines may start 
old-Jooking wrinkles. 

So be prepared —at the first signs 
of foot fatigue, rub your feet with 
Absorbine Jr. 

Wonderfully soothing! 

Medically recognized for quick, 
effective help, Absorbine Jr. works 
with surprising speed to help coun- 
ter the irritation. At the same 
time, it soothes the pain of those 
tingling nerves—gives you wonder- 
ful, muscle-relaxing relief. 

When your feet feel better, you 
feel better .. . and your face shows 
it! Get Absorbine Jr. wherever 
drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


“Help those 
pain-iines 


vanish!” 


Absorbine Jr. 
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And Tastes So Delicious—Like The Fresh, 
Ripe Fruit! Yes, new ROYAL Gelatin 
Dessert gives your family the vitamin so 
important to sturdy bodies, good teeth 
and bones. There’s actually more Vita- 
min C in each package than in three 
ounces of fresh raspberries or five ounces 
of tomato juice. No other Gelatin Dessert 
does this for you! Get ROYAL today. 7 
Favorite Flavors! 


DESSERTS EVERY TIME... 
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Pie Filling 





74% more food energy than 


the fresh, whole milk in every 
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Teachers and Parents 
Speak Out 


Montreal, Quebec 

Congratulations on your articles on 

education. Please do it again and again, 

until you jolt parents into caring. I tried 

to teach for three years—and the situa- 

tion is so grave that overstatement of 
the problem would be difficult. 


Name Withheld 


Dallas, Texas 

The casual attitude of parents, the 
rather menial attitude of most princi- 
pals, are more than I cared to put up 
with. After sixteen years of public- 
school work, I left for the more reward- 
ing (personally) private teaching. Your 
articles on the present status of public 
education say directly and honestly 
what many teachers say in the confines 
of their own homes—but rarely in public 
for fear of reprisal. Name Withheld 


Boston, Massachusetts 

The main reason you haven't heard 
more about the discipline nightmare in 
our schools is that almost all teachers 
(myself included) don’t have the guts to 
come out and tell what we know. Ad- 
ministrators can make life miserable for 
us—and many of us have families to 


Journal Heirloom 


Berkeley, California 

Dear Journal Editors: Years ago, be- 
fore I was married, I sent for a Bible- 
quilt pattern in your beloved magazine, 
and then laid it away witha vague dream 
of someday. 

In 1950 our daughter arrived, and the 
inspiration for the Bible quilt was re- 
newed. I carboned off the picture blocks 
and sent them to aunts, great-aunts, 
grandmothers and family members will- 
ing to tackle the job (out of love, of 
course!). Then I turned the completed 


Lucky 


support. We need a leader to get 
of the educational jungle. Keep y 
good work! Name Wi. 


Glendale, Cali 

America will remain great only 
her system of public education pro 
people who can think for thems 
are capable of self-discipline, and 
instilled in them a respect for and 
standing of American history an¢ 
system of government. When ea M 
every one of Miss Hennings’ sugges 
are followed, a high-school diplom} 
mean a real education, not just t} 
years spent in school. Name i 
) 


Washington 

I am a teacher, but I won't bere 
ing to the classroom this fall. M 
cian says the nervous condition 
veloped is a direct result of cl 
chaos. I gave 90 per cent of my 
uncontrollable misfits—because 
manded it. Name 


The typical ‘‘up-to-date” sche 
requires all its teachers to & 
tional college credits every few yed 
schools of education. This means tl 
a four-year period the professio: 
cators have under their instructi 

CONTINUED ON PAGE6 | 


twelve blocks over to the church quill 
group here. 

What a lucky little girl we have to 
such an heirloom. A million thanksto 
idea and pattern which came fromy 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET Ta 


> The Bible Quilt pattern (No. 1é 
may be ordered for 25 cents from 
Reference Library, LADIES” Hc 
Journat, Independence Square, ¥ 


adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. ED. 
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TIDE’S insioE— 4 WHIRLPOOL knows 
TIDE GETS CLOTHES THE CLEANEST CLEAN POSSIBLE! 


1 s little guy’s Mom, and every other gal work perfectly ... wants you to get really 

wo buys a new RCA WHIRLPOOL clean clothes right from the start. 

omatic, finds a box of Tide inside. And Matter of fact, Tide is so right for 

his serviceman points out, Tide isa real automatics that many other manufacturers 

ing to mothers of active youngsters. put a box in their new top-loading auto- 

lessing to automatics, too, or Tide matics. Remember, nothing can beat Tide 

dn’t be inside. It’s there, because RCA for getting clothes clean! Use Tide 
IRLPOOL wants their machines to in your automatic! 








\ THE CLEANEST CLEAN POSSIBLE 
IS ai 
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Great leapin’ lapdogs! Listen to this dog’s tale. Mrs. comes 


home from shopping. Dog leaps in her lap. He knows she’s 
brought home his favorite—Pard. Dogs really go for that Good 
Beef Taste... nourishing beef variety meats, ground beef 
bone and pinch of beef fat from Swift. Health-giving minerals and 
Best 
there is. Dogs know it. You should too. Swift makes Pard so 


vitamins from scientific formula. A complete meal. 


you can feed your dog as well as you feed your family! 


oe eee eee eee ereeeeeeeeeeeeee 


all dogs love its 


GOOD BEEF 
TASTE 





1O1S* YEAR 


7o Sewe Sour Family Better 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
tically every public-school teacher in the 
U.S. Therefore, when the professional 
educator gets a new doctrine, it is pro- 
mulgated without delay. The profes- 
sional educator is usually considerably 
removed from the classroom. If he tries 
his theory at all, it is probably in a uni- 
versity training school where conditions 
don't match those in the teaching field. 

The teacher of today is kept in a per- 
manent state of apprenticeship. She is 
never considered qualified by her “‘supe- 
riors’’ to fill her job. Her unprofessional 
standing tends to drive the independent 
thinker, the innovator, the freedom- 
loving individual out. of the ranks of 
public-school teaching. 

JANICE E. SCHULZ 


Humboldt, South Dakota 

There is cause for concern in our 
smaller schools, too—not in the big 
cities alone. WALTA GILL 


Lansing, Michigan 
Today there are too many excuses for 
boys behaving as they do; if they really 
want to behave properly they will—it 
they are taught respect for authority 
As the mother of four boys (three of 
whom saw service in World War II), I 
believe it is up to parents to see that 
children are made to respect teachers. 
MRS. L. RICH 


San Francisco, California 

Asa mother of six, I do not expect the 
schools to rear my children for me—but 
I do expect them to be more than baby 
sitters! The lowering of school standards 
and the lack of discipline have combined 
to encourage my daughter’s natural de- 
ficiencies while doing nothing to stimu- 
late her abilities. She is lazy and content 
to be mediocre; and since mediocrity is 
the order of the day, she feels quite con- 
tent with herself. She has been an 
“honor student,’’ so obviously she is 
educated ! But she is practically illiterate. 
When the public schools don’t care, our 
civilization has reached a point where only 
decline is possible. L.R.A. 


> Almost all the teachers who com- 
mented on our education features asked 
that their names (which they signed to 
us) be withheld. One of the few teachers 
who was willing for her name to be used 
explained, “As far as I know, the edu- 
cationists have not yet revised the U.S. 
Constitution.” Two days later, she sent 
us a telegram asking that her letter be 
withdrawn “‘for the sake of other teachers 
in my community.” —ED. 


Correction 


Peekskill, New York 

Dear Sirs: 1 read, with great interest, 
your Blackboard Jungle, Jr., in the Sep- 
tember issue. It is regrettable, however, 
that you included, at the head of the ar- 
ticle, a newspaper clipping which con- 
tained several reporting errors and pre- 
sented a misleading picture of a school 
and its administration. 

The assistant principal was not quoted 
correctly. I did not imply that “‘inci- 
dents’’ are a common thing. Further- 
more, I was reported to have waited two 
hours before summoning police to in- 
vestigate a minor incident. Police records 
show that a call was put in as soon as I 
was made aware of an “incident.” (Inci- 
dentally, the affair was a trivial one, 
settled amicably very shortly afterward.) 

Sincerely yours, 
SOL RUDIN 


& The N.Y. Herald Tribune acknowl- 
edged that a reporter, misled by a police 
report that “no action had been taken 
until noon,” erred in saying Mr. 
Rudin did not report the stabbing 
promptly.— ED. 


21 Sharing Days 
Before Christ mas 


Greenville, South Carolina 

Dear Editors: ‘21 Shopping Days Be- 
fore Christmas!”’ I thought of all there 
was to de—cards, gifts, holiday guests. 
Suddenly I stopped dead still. I remem- 
bered that Christmas was the celebra- 
tion of Someone's birthday. I decided I 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Why tolerate dull-looking 
streaked, tired-feeling eyes , 
stant? A few drops of EYE. 
mended by eye specialists 
years, will’ cleanse, soothe 
your eyes in seconds. 

Safe, sure EY E-GENE® with — 
Lexatol is a combination eye 
bath and lotion—crystal- 
clear and stainless. Celeb- 
rities use EYE-GENE daily. 
Why don’t you? In handy 
dropper bottles—60c and $1 
at all drug counters. Also 
available in Canada. 


EYE-GENE 


EYE DROPS 
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S* Guaranteed by “ > 
Good Housekeeping 
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RUGS, CLO} 
... at Our 


Learn how over 3 m 
have beautified their hon 
/ ury Broadloom the money 

Way! Write for FREE cata) 
how the valuable wool and mt 
discarded rugs, clothing, etc., are redil 
like new, sterilized, shredded, bleac 
merged, blended with choice new wools 
then redyed, respun into yarn and 
woven in less than a week into 
deep textured new... 


REVERSIBLE BROADLOOM 
. fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not 
32.) Choice of 44 colors, 
patterns, any width, Seam- 
less up to 18 ft., any length. 
Solid Colors © Early American Leaf 
Two-tones Oriental Designs Floral 
Tweed Blends Embossed effects Ovals 
FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Monthly Payments if you wish! 
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1OLSON RUG CO., De! 
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It’s that simple 
with the 
NEW ’°57 FRIGIDAIRE 


Automatic Washer 


Just a touch on this amazing Frigidaire 
Control Tower—and here’s what 
happens— 


You save up to 9 gallons of precious hot 
water on every load. You cut detergent 
costs almost in half. You speed through 
3 loads in the time lazy washers handle 
only two. 


And we promise you this—whether it’s 
daintiest dimities or toughest, dirtiest 
denims—you ve never seen clothes come 
so sparkling clean and spun so dry! 


Of course it’s revolutionary. It’s an 
exclusive Frigidaire and General Motors 
development. You won't see anything 
like it anywhere, only at your Frigidaire 
Dealer's. Let him show you the magic 
of the Control Tower, sign of the sav- 
ingest washdays ever. 





lithe Sheer Look: The all-new design that fits flush and level with cabinets and walls. Choice of 
Sjolors — Lifetime Porcelain, inside and out. The matching Frigidaire Imperial Dryer has the 
ajzing Filtrator —that ends nuisance of lint and moisture without costly plumbing or venting. 





SAVE! 

Up to 1800 gallons 
of hot water a year 
with a Frigidaire 
Washer—and_ boxes 
of detergent by the 
dozen. All without 
re-use of suds or 
wash water. 





traps to clean! save time and money, too. 


Look for Your Frigidaire Dealer’s Name in the Yellow Pages of Your Classified Telephone 
Directory under the heading ‘‘Electric Appliances”’ 


Look for the SHEER LOOK in the new 1957 





|-OTHES LAST so much longer the Frigidaire 
b-Free way, where surging suds-charged water gets 
thes cleaner without bruising agitator fins. Even GENERAL 

Ss fragile Dresden China Doll is safe! Morons [ee nlelidatre — Balt oneacked by General Motors 


UW Automatic Washers - Electric Dryers 
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IT ISN’T THE LINT— NOTHING, BUT NOTHING 
it’s the dirt and scum that dulls gets clothes so dry as the 
clothes. Watch color come back _ Frigidaire Rapidry Spin. Many 
after Frigidaire Float-Over _ pieces are ready to iron—others 
Wash and Rinse. No messy filter — shelf-dry so much faster, you 
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this... 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 
would live one Christmas precisely as I 
believed He would wish. 

The 21 shopping days would become 
21 sharing days.” 

How did I live them as I thought He 
would like? My first act was to pray for 
guidance. In a remarkable way the ideas 
began pouring into my mind: 

Who was lonely? 

First the older people, so often neg- 
lected during the hustle-bustle of 
Christmas. One evening was spent with 
an elderly friend who had lost his be- 
loved wife. A mother, recently arrived to 
live with her son and daughter-in-law, 
finding her new adjustment tedious, was 
invited to spend the day and meet new 
friends of her own age. An orphaned 
young man, crippled since childhood, 
was visited in the hospital, given stamped 
Christmas cards to send and a tiny deco- 
rated tree for his bedside. 

Who was unhappy? 

I invited, for lunch at our club, a 
friend who had suffered ostracism be- 
cause of alcoholism and a near mental 
crack-up—hoping to reassure her of 
friendship and confidence in her eventual 
victory. 

Who were the unsung everyday saints? 

Our laundryman who unassumingly 
teaches Sunday school and the Scouts 
was given Peter Marshall’s inspiring 
Saints of the Rank and File with this 
note enclosed, ‘‘Doctor Marshall must 
have had you in mind!”’ For the clerks 
in the stores, fruiteakes with notes of 
appreciation. For the colored orderly at 
our hospital, who performs his often 
menial tasks with such dignity and ten- 
derness, a fine edition of the Bible. 

What needs in our community ? 

My son's teachers were sent subscrip- 
tions to Guidepost magazine, with a note 
of gratitude. Individual Christmas bou- 
tonnieres went to each aged guest at our 
country home; and there was a Christ- 
mas party for the children at our mission. 

How enrich my personal contacts ? 

Records of Christmas carols were sent, 
ten days early, to a dear friend who “‘has 
everything.”’ A big sticker urged her, 
“Do OPEN BEFORE CHRISTMAS!” 

The 21 sharing days would have been 
incomplete without a special day for my 
parents. We spent it together without 
my usual rush and hurry, looking at old 
albums and scrapbooks. 

I found it was impossible to give with- 
out receiving. I learned that being re- 
membered far outshadowed the gift; 
that spiritual and emotional needs are 
greater than physical ones. 

And on that memorable once-in-a- 
lifetime Christmas Eve, as the carolers 
came by our home, my heart sang in 
joyful unison: 

“Hark! the herald angels sing, 

Glory to the new-born King; 

Peace on earth Y 





Sincerely, 
LYLE COLMAN 


Clean That Vase! 


Dallas, Texas 

Dear Journal: Years ago my mother 

learned to clean the insides of flower 

vases from a JOURNAL article. Now I 

can’t remember how she did it. Can you 
tell me? Yours truly, 

VERA B. CHARLESTON 


p An old-fashioned soaking with vine- 
gar and water still works nicely, we're 
told. But a “quick and easy” method 
today is to add a softener to your water, 
use a brush, and then give the vase a 
quick, hot detergent bath. ED. 


Our Cheerful Housewives 


Wiirzburg, Germany 

Dear Editors: You will be astonished 
to get a letter from Germany. My daugh- 
ter, an American housewife and mother, 
sends regularly her L.H.J. to me. 

I have often been asked what the dif- 
ference is between American and Ger- 
man housewives. My answer is: In 
America housework seems to be done 
cheerfully; in Germany it seems to be 
punishment! 

I love the whole domestic life of 
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says MRS. HAROLD MYHRE, Sec 
Your own doctor will tell you tt 
cialized tablet is made to best 
child’s needs. No need to cut ¢ 
tablets, each is 114 grains, the p 
standard of accurate dosage n 
Your child will like its pure ora 
vor, accept it read- 
ily. No wonder it’s 
America’s mother- 
and child favorite! 
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Selling Aspirin 
For Children 
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Family's 
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With Davol Nursers you can 
slow the flow to suit your baby’s 
feeding pace no matter how!) 

thin the formula. 

Just tighten collar to slow 

the flow. If baby feeds too slowly, 
loosen collar to speed flow. 
Davol Nursers won't leak. 





For free CO! 
“Baby Fee) 
Made Eas 

wri 

Davol Rubber 















America with all my heart. I admire the 
American housewife doing thousands of 
jobs, looking her best, dressed in gay 
colors, cheerful, warmhearted and un- 


derstanding. Yours, 
MRS. JULIE SEISSER 


Chafe-Guard your baby..  Safe-Guard your baby. 
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that others leave out... Grime 
comes out the first time you wash. 
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Phat Ivory Look 


SO Clear “Sectresm . <o easily yours 





This bubbling baby has That Ivory Look and the magic of Ivory’s mildness can bring it to 
your complexion, too. Remember, the milder the soap, the prettier your skin. That’s 
j why regular care with pure, mild Ivory leaves your complexion so clear, so fresh, 
so appealing. Such a pretty look—That Ivory Look! Wouldn’t you like to have it, too? : 
PI = : y > . Wash your face regularly 1 une 


j DE ! Ivory. Mild enough for bat |s 
ane ee oe eee right for your complexion. 


More doctors advise Ivory than any other sq 
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By DOROTHY THOMPSON 





JOURNAL . 


VOTE 


BRUCE GOULD, 


[ES summer the New York Board of Education 
was engaged in a controversy over the teaching 
of moral and spiritual values in the public schools. 
In 1955 the Board of Superintendents in response to 
a public demand for a stronger moral emphasis in the 
public schools had come up with a resolution which 
immediately encountered the opposition of many or- 
ganizations and religious bodies who objected (I think 
correctly) on the ground that it violated the First 
Amendment to the Constitution by declaring “The 
program of the public schools must reinforce the 
program of the home and church in strengthening be- 
lief in God.” To overcome the opposition, the super- 
intendents came up with another resolution which 
might appear to be meaningless gobbledygook to 
those unacquainted with the trends in modern edu- 
cation: “It is the function of the schools to be con- 
scious of the various motivations that influence hu- 
man behavior and to utilize those means and devices 
suitable at various age levels to support the efforts of 
the home and church in building good character in 
our children.” 

Now “the”? home does not exist except as an ab- 
straction, and there are thousands of homes whose 
moral influences upon their children are bad, negligi- 
ble or indifferent. In a country where numerous re- 
ligious faiths and many sects and denominations 
flourish, one cannot speak of ‘the’? church. And 
millions of youngsters come under no effective church 
influences at all. 

But regardless of home and church, there are in 
this country and in every other civilized society cer- 
tain standards of moral behavior that are expressed 
in law, and universally recognized as the marks of a 
good character. Yet it seemed impossible for the su- 
perintendents to say straightforwardly, ““The teach- 
ing profession must, by its training, influence and 
example, strive to develop in children and youth 
standards of moral integrity, honesty, courage, truth- 
fulness, industry, courtesy, kindness, generosity, 
patriotism, personal responsibility, love of justice 
and respect for law.” 

We live in a time when copious tribute is paid to 
“moral and spiritual values’? accompanied by a re- 
markable unwillingness to define them. The moral 
values I have mentioned above are sanctified by 
churches, and upheld in many homes. But beyond 
and outside of church or home, they are virtues 
essential to creating and sustaining a civilized and 
enduring society. 

Modern pedagogy rejects ““moralizing teaching” 
as being harmful to the child in certain situations, 
perhaps in a majority of them. The idea developed 
from Freud, who has, I think, had more influence 
over the teachers’ colleges in America than John 
Dewey, and is reflected in the second resolution with 
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its emphasis upon “consciousness of motivations.” 
Moralizing to Johnny, they say, leaves him indiffer- 
ent, or gives him a feeling of being isolated and de- 
spised by adults. It separates the teacher from the 
child and creates complexes of guilt and inferiority 
that induce violent and antisocial reaction. The be- 
havior of children, and adults, stems from uncon- 
scious forces that require, not moralizing but a 
clinical, analytic approach. 

I do not dismiss these arguments out of hand, but 
there is certainly a lot of confusion in the concepts. 
‘““Moralizing”’ that is, in reality, just nagging of course 
separates the child from the nagger. Moral precepts 
preached by those who do not keep them awaken 
scorn in children, who immediately discern hypoc- 
risy. Moralizing that seeks to inhibit in children ac- 
tivities normal to various stages of their development, 
in which can be included certain sexual curiosities 
and activities, can create an unconscious remorse and 
self-hate that is destructive. Modern teachers or edu- 
cated parents are wiser than some of our grand- 
parents were on such matters—or at least they talk 
more about them. 

But moralizing in the form of direct preachments 
was not nearly so common in the old educational 
systems and schoclbooks as those who despise and 
reject them would have us think. Most of the litera- 
ture in the old readers is devoted to revealing real or 
fictional heroes with whom the child can identify 
himself. If, as the Freudian psychiatrists say, a diffi- 
culty afflicting children is their failure to make “‘satis- 
factory identifications’ with their parents, the old 
teachers and textbook editors furnished them with 
substitute examples to live up to; and although they 
had never heard of Freud, had many of his insights, 
as well as others that have been largely lost in the 
clinical approach. 

The old educators also understood that dark un- 
conscious urges and desires lurk beneath the surface 
of consciousness, impelling children and adults to 
attitudes and actions out of harmony with their con- 
scious wishes and the demands and standards of the 
community—and, indeed, of civilization itself. They 
called these unconscious libidinous urges “carnal 
man” or “original sin,” that needed to be exorcised 
by identification, transference and _ sublimation. 
Though they did not use these psychoanalytic terms, 
anyone who thinks the concepts original to Freudian- 
ism is simply not familiar with the writings of ancient 
church fathers. They, too, believed that these uncon- 
scious urges, part of man’s animal nature, had to be 
brought under conscious control, in order that the 
child might become norma!—that is to say, virtuous, 
which they considered to be the normal state of man. 

But they also believed something else that Freud- 
ians have never CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
disproved, but that modern teaching appar- 
ently overlooks: namely, that alongside this 
carnal nature there exists in every child, as 
inborn as the carnal, a spiritual nature that 
is as attracted to beauty, goodness and truth 
as a flower turns toward sunlight; and that 
by precept, example, training, the fostering 
of sensibilities and the love of God, the 
spiritual could (and must) become dominant 
over the “flesh.” 

“Virtue” is a word much easier to define 
than “normalcy.’’ What is “normal” is, in 
general, whatever is currently acceptable. In 
a licentious society (and many such have 
existed), those who inhibit their grosser sen- 
sual appetites are as much “out of step” as 
are the lustful, gluttonous and intoxicated 
in more puritan societies. The child’s own 
definition of “normal” is contained in his 
impatient question ““Why can’t I? All the 
other kids do!” 

“Virtue,” however, from its Latin root 
the quality of manliness, rejects behaviors, 
however current they may be, that flout 
those standards that from immemorial time 
have demonstrated their validity as pre- 
servers of the individual, society, the nation 
and the race. The Ten Commandments were 
set forth as a code of behavior for the preser- 
vation and advancement of a people who, 
if they kept them—and only if they kept 
them—would be 
God’s ‘‘chosen.”’ 
They are a list of 
powerful inhibitions 
so foreign to man’s 
carnal (or uncon- 
scious) nature that 
they could be ac- 
cepted only on Di- 
vine (supernatural) 
authority. 

But whether or not 
of supernatural ori- 
gin, and however ab- 
normal to natural 
man, the social worth 
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of these virtues (and 
of others recognized 
by other races and 
religions) has been 
demonstrated by the 
whole of human ex- 
perience. It is a historical fact that liber- 
tine societies have lost their liberties; licen- 
tious societies have been destroyed by 
stronger, more puritan ones; greed has re- 
peatedly been punished by expropriation; 
power has been decapitated when it ceased 
to be identified with humaneness and ex- 
changed selfishness or frivolity for responsi- 
bility. There has never been a high and en- 
during civilization that did not, for the pro- 
tection of children and society, regulate with 
greater or lesser strictness the relations be- 
tween the sexes; nor one that failed to pro- 
tect property lawfully acquired, uphold con- 
tract, and severely punish homicide. 

No concept of virtue can exist without the 
counter concept of vice; and however be- 
haviors may be explained by psychological 
analysis, vice is still vice and the vicious 
must be removed from opportunities to con- 
taminate the good. 

This may be “‘moralizing,” but it is also a 
statement of fact, as demonstrated by human 
experience. 


Axa if teaching is to be expunged of all 
robust moral content, what of value, or 
values, is left? The moral vacuum fills with a 
cold, opportunistic, cruelly utilitarian and 
unimaginative approach to the problems of 
life, all of which involve choices between one 
course of conduct and another. Along with 
ethical values all values tend to disappear, 
including the intellectual and aesthetic. For 
issues of right and wrong involve the exer- 
cise of the reasoning faculties. If God has 
commanded this and forbidden that, God 
is also conceived as Mind, and His rewards 
and punishments as not arbitrary but just, 
wise and reasonable. Aesthetically, too, 
what is beautiful cannot easily be disassoci- 
ated from what is true and good. 

The attempt nor to ““moralize” or estab- 
lish moral values has taken all the juice out 
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present scale is a twentieth-century phenom- 
enon. It postdates and does not precede 
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criminal records. Children arrested for 
crimes and misdemeanors who have had no 
“What makes a woman happy when she’s traveling? 


moral or religious instruction whatever 
vastly outnumber those who have had. So if 
juvenile crime is the result of neurotic com- 
plexes, the evidence indicates that lack of 
moral guidance, not the exercise of it, 
creates the neurosis. 

And it is logical to assume this. Violent 
antisocial behavior, say the psychiatrists, is 
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life, relations and emotions. An unloved child 
may, indeed, be a candidate for delinquency, 
but real paternal, maternal or pedagogical 
love expresses itself in concern for the char- 
acter of the child and in helping him to 
strengthen it. “Whom the Lord loveth He 
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chasteneth” applies also to those seeking to 
bring children up. 

And not all unloved children or children 
of bad parents come to bad ends. True, 
“Like father, like son’ was an old saw be- 
fore modern psychologists restated it in 
terms of “identification.” (Johnny bullies 
younger children because his overbearing 
father bullies him. He identifies himself with 


his father but, fearing him, seeks a scape- E to. 
goat, and so on.) asy- Sel 


Yet the biographies of great and illustrious 
people often record wretched childhoods, di h b 
parental rejections, a weak or overbearing i eS € : 
father, a neglectful or heartless mother. The 
One person who, in my experience, came 
nearest in nonmystical terms to being a “Some 
saint was the child of a drunken father and 
heartbroken mother who, orphaned by his 
parents’ incompetence to deal with life, was 
reluctantly taken in by well-to-do relatives specia 
and subjected to constant humiliations. 

Something gave him the power to over- 
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he adored, and the standards set by the 
good, wise, noble and beautiful whom he 
encountered on the printed page. Through 
them he sublimated his frustrations and 
spent his life helping others to do the same. 

If children have parents with whom they 
cannot identify themselves satisfactorily, our 
forefathers presented them with heroes. 
They did not call them “‘father substitutes,” 
but that is exactly what they were. Nor did 
they present them as ‘“‘success_ stories.” 
Many of them were not successes in this 
world. But they were memorable and sub- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
soul and mind.’’) But they were not con- 
cerned to dissect the child’s soul for pur- 
poses of analysis, but to instill into it the 
breath of life. 

Some modern theorists seem bent on tak- 
ing the psyche out of psychology, not on 
nourishing and inspiriting (inspiring) it. 

Their forerunners did not talk of “age 
levels.’’ But they knew how children do be- 
have at various stages of their development, 
that they are not “good” according to adult 
standards of propriety, and that goody- 
goodyness is highly unpalatable to them. 

So old readers and popular library books 
abound in ‘‘bad”’ boys; namely, rule-break- 
ing chaps, who caused their elders no end of 
annoyance, but who, along with their 
capacity to be nuisances, displayed the 
really virtuous qualities of self-reliance, 
honesty and generosity. They cut down 
cherry trees galore, but did not lie. They 
played hooky from school but took their 
strappings without sniveling. So a fine dis- 
tinction was drawn between conduct that 
was naturally deplorable and that which was 
seriously bad. Their pallid contemporaries 
display neither virtue nor mischievousness, 
nox do they have fun. They are not pictured 
as obeying their parents—the parents are not 
parents but pals. No enraged elder is ever 
seen rushing after a boy with a stick; and, 
conversely, no boy is ever depicted shinny- 
ing up a tree to get away, in delicious con- 
sciousness of his superior mobility. 

The “‘age level” concept, both morally 
and intellectually, seems to me to rest on 
false observation and theory. The intellec- 
tual and moral fare of the modern child 
begins on a five-and-ten-cent-store base- 
ment level from which, step by step (but 


Nothing strengthens a man’s con- 
science so much as witnesses. 


never beyond his “‘level’’ or “‘group’’) he 
advances to the chain store, the supermarket, 
and eventually to the delicatessen carrying 
paté de fois gras and caviar. 

But children don’t even learn to eat that 
way. Before they have teeth they eat liquid 
and puréed food, and afterward everything 
the family does, with very few exclusions. 

Children don’t grow morally or intellec- 
tually steadily grade by grade or levelly. 
They make great jumps, usually in one field 
or direction far in advance of another. 
Something entering the child’s mind clicks, 
is touched off, and suddenly he begins to 
display understandings, yearnings, capacities 
that no one dreamed existed. Today he can- 
not read, or reads with extreme effort and 
boredom. A few months later, he is reading 
avariciously, if he has discovered reading 
that is stimulating and pleasurable. Simi- 
larly, an encounter with a great personality 
in history or literature, or a great concept in 
poetry, or the sudden appreciation of musi- 
cal sounds, or a sudden grasp in the mean- 
ings of numbers, may change the whole 
direction of his future life. Almost all 
biographies record this: something, at some 
moment, happened. 

But it is also true that the mind and soul 
feed on what is at hand. Many a mind and 
soul stick forever in the bargain-basement 
values. With an appetite for penny candy 
and vending-machine foods, they never have 
a taste for finer fare. And no child needs 
to start in a moral and intellectual dime 
store. Odd that people who feed their chil- 
dren on fresh orange juice, scraped beef and 
the highest-priced milk feed their young 
minds fare without vitamins or proteins. 

Many (and I am convinced most) juvenile 
delinquents are children who, without heroes 
to emulate, or outlets in imagination, or 
sufficient work to use up their energies, take 
to crime out of sheer boredom, acting out 
tales of derring-do suggested by comic books 
and televised crime stories. 

They are candidates for psychiatrists. But 
they were not so initially. END 
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and Lyy 


Pierce & Stevens Chemical Corp. 
Deale 


712 Ohio St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 





On Sale at Leading Chain 
Variety Stores Every whe 

















Exciting 
variety 
from 
one recipe! = | 


New 3-Way Corn Muffin Recipe 
makes you a creative cook! 





Smart Corn Muffin Basket 





‘fun to cook creatively, and this new three-way recipe Orange Date Muffins (or Sticks) 
it pe RAB i $ , 4 (see color photo above, left) 

es it so easy. By different additions to your batter (see MUS FROSTING: 

: wannaies : 3 corn bread batter Yo cup confectioners’ sugar Imported, wicker, 15 inches long. For corn m 
pe below), you achieve three surprising new kinds of (aseipreceding divectiong) intakspoon butter ee ae esc g 
7 muffins! z fouspoan grated oreube rind 1 tablespoon renee juice 4 r y y . 
s 5 : tablespoons choppe ates 1 teaspoon grated orange rin 
mother surprise is the new-day corn meal— Quaker or : - - Parry - I\NIT WW @¢41AN 
elemima—which we h Glinnien ele aiiccet and Lightly stir orange rind and dates into batter. Bake as directed. ( rv Oo] ) ( 
} 5 er lope: y : S Frost with Orange Confectioners’ Sugar Frosting made by combin- Se ee eV 
ks quickly, and has that wonderful fresh corn flavor! ing frosting ingredients. Top each muffin with half a date. and one trademark from Quaker or Aunt 
; i ‘ mima Corn Meal or Grits. 

in Muffins and Sticks. Make one recipe of BacdiGe eae Nites 

: ac ° i i inois | 
n bread batter as directed on Quaker or ee asia Bieta ts baat Ic ee Hoey " Muffin Basket, Box 1988, Chicago 77, Illinois 
d . eos a ; acon, ; : 

at Jemima Corn Meal package. Divide bat- (see preceding directions) crumbled - Please send me postpaid the Muffin Bask 


Enclosed is $1.00 and trademark from Qual. 


into three parts. To each part, add one of or Aunt Jemima Corn Meal or Grits. 


variations listed. For muffins bake in 12 
ased medium-sized muffin cups, 425° F. 


Lightly stir bacon into batter. Bake as directed. 


Herb Muffins (or Sticks) 







: . : Ys corn bread batter 1 teaspoon ch d Nae. eS 
t 20 minutes. For corn sticks bake in 14 } | (see preceding directions) parsley ot 
ased cornstick molds, 425° F. about 15 min- Gilad, -arenepoon chopped : Gotionee ees Address 


s. NOTE: To make just one kind of muffin, 
le the amounts in the recipes that follow. City ee a Zone State 


QUAKER Corn Meal é. : g AUNT JEMIMA Corn Meal Note: Offer limited to continental U.S., Alas 


. : , ‘ ; Stem aug F whines ; ; and Hawaii. Void where prohibited, regula 
Hominy Grits and Quick Grits, too ‘ Hominy Grits and Quick Grits, too or taxed. Good only while supplies last. 


Bake as directed. 





' 
CORN MEAL Lightly stir onion, parsley and pimiento into batter. 
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Every Ace combs 
beautifully and safely. 
Precision-spaced teeth 
are carefully rounded 
and polished .. . every 
tiny ridge and “burr” 
smoothed away. Result: 
a comb you can trust in 
your hair. Individually 
packaged . . . many 
styles for purse, pocket, 
home. Moderately 
priced, last for years. 
American Hard Rubber Co., NLY.13. 


HARD RUBBER 


COMBS 


SMOOTHER * STRONGER * LAST MUCH LONGER 



















THEATRICAL, 
BOOKING 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Would you inform Mr. Klein that the William Tell act is here?’’ 


°*My arrival in New York created as 
much commotion as the advent of 
another flounder at the Fulton Fish 
Market!”’ 


So said Fred Allen, in one of the best 
books of the year, MUCH ADO ABOUT 
ME (Little, Brown). He had finished al- 
most everything he planned to say in it 
when he died last March, and this is 
exactly as he wrote it. It is obviously 
autobiography—about Johnnie Sullivan 
(Fred Allen), who was brought up in and 
around Boston at the turn of the cen- 
tury, who was stack boy in the Boston 
Public Library three nights a week for 
years, who was “The World’s Worst 
Juggler” in a small-time vaudeville 
circuit, and who always had to make 
money somehow to keep Aunt Lizzie 
and Uncle Mike from starving. Above 
all, this is the story of vaudeville: the 
actors; the boardinghouses and the free 
lunches; the cradles in bureau drawers, 
diapers and babies’ baths on tour; the 
honky-tonks, the agents, the camaraderie 
and fun. It never can be written again. 


Fred Allen has said the last word about 
the life he loved so dearly, and he has said 
it with the grace and humor of a priceless 
comedian, a man of warmth as well as wit. 


A woman’s vitality, if you could 
have it harnessed and made to do 
some useful work, could supply a 
whole town with electric light, said 
Aldous Huxley, who frequently has a 
chip on his shoulder about women. 
“The physicists talk of deriving 
energy from the atom; they would be 
more profitably employed nearer 
home—in discovering some way of 
tapping those enormous stores of 
energy which accumulate in unem- 
ployed women of sanguine tempera- 
ment and vent themselves in ways 
that are generally so deplorable—in 
interfering with other people’s af- 
fairs, working up emotional scenes, 
thinking about love and making it, 
and in bothering men until they can- 
not get on with their work.”’ 


This diatribe just fits some of the 
women in Maritta Wolff’s new novel, 
THE BIG NICKELODEON (Random 
House), which might be summarized as 
Sex in California. The author of Whistle 
Stop, Miss Wolff knows how to tell a 
story; she knows how the parking-space 


boy behaves on his hours off, and how 
the diner waitress or the rich little misfit 
of a divorced home reacts. This time she 
is too overwhelmingly intent on her 
theme, I think, and too free with brutal 
details, but she has written a dramatic 
and exciting book which can’t miss the 
best-seller list. 


If it’s a travel book you'll be wanting, 
with a view to some distant-spring trip, 
read THE SOUTH AND THE WEST OF IT, 
by Oriana Atkinson (Random House), 
one of the very good books about Ire- 
land. 


Mrs. Atkinson is an original. She wrote, 
youll remember, Over at Uncle Joe’s 
(Russia) and Manhattan and Me. Her 
regard for a country has to do almost en- 
tirely with its effect upon herself. Half of 
the book is about the country, and the 
other half about Oriana—which is good, 
becayse she is forthright, amusing, out- 
giving and honest. Instead of history with 
dates, she tells anecdotes. 


For a fair estimate of our own coun- 
try, there is AS I SAW THE U.S.A., by 
James Morris, a young English journal- 
ist (Pantheon Press). An intellectually 
honest foreigner can always tell us more 
about ourselves than we know, and this 
one has been very perspicacious. He 
traveled from Key West to Puget Sound, 
from Oxford, Mississippi (Faulkner), to 
Cranbury, New Jersey, to Independence, 
Missouri (Harry Truman)—with many 
way stops. 

e 


Children’s Book Week is November 
25 to December 1, preceded by many 
book fairs across the land, and a 
chance to look for Christmas books. 


For parents and teachers who were 
interested in Why Johnny Can’t Read, by 
Rudolf Flesch, the exercises for teaching 
the phonic method can now be found in 
a little book by themselves: TEACHING 
JOHNNY TO READ (Grosset and Dunlap, 


$1.50). ‘. 


They say that the Ritz hotels owe 
their existence to King Edward VII 
of England. Always fond of Paris, he 
went to Charles Ritz with a formula: 
Make me a little hotel, he said, and 
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supply it with French food, A 
plumbing and English service, 


THE GAY MONARCH, by Vi 
Cowles (Harper) is an appreciatj 
raphy of that fun-loving, fashionat 
enterprising king, and a most ep 
picture of the frivolous era in wh 
reigned. It is also a mother-son sto} 
was near tragedy. Queen Victor! 
approved of her son from the begin 
long before he became wayward ¢ 
to warrant disapproval. She tied }) 
tutors who kept his nose to the grind 
She allowed him no friends. He ca 
smoke. And not until he was fifi 
old was he permitted to see a state} 


King Edward was always afr 
his mother, and he heartily dis 
his nephew, Kaiser William II 
after he became king, he got eyer 
them both. It was he who mad 
British navy what it was in Work 
I, and he who personally transfo 
Russia and France from enemi 
friends of England. 


The Edwardian era was a 
world. As such it was well sup 
with beautiful women, but i 
men’s fashions, not women’s, 
predominated. Edward shortene 
tails of the tail coat, and the 
copied him. He left his frock coat 
(because of girth), he introdu od 
black Homburg, he wore tweeds t 
races. He even tried having his 
sers creased down the sides (bec 
he was bandy-legged), but that 
caught on. Edward was not jus 
swell.”’ He was “‘a heavy swell.” 


| 
| 


REPRODUCED BY THE COURTESY OF LADY BEER 
FROM ‘“‘THINGS NEW AND OLD” BY MAX BEER 
PUBLISHED BY WM. HEINEMANN LTD. 


The rare. the rather awfu 


visits of Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, to Windsor Castle. 












H. Allen Smith is a fun writer 
least for me he is. His latest, WRITE 
POEM, BABY (Little, Brown), is a co 
tion, with comments, of writings by 
dren. Maybe Johnny can’t read bu 
certainly can write—like Hemin 
like Gertrude Stein, always trut 
usually right to the point. Following 
two examples from nine-year-old 


MANNERS 


I have good manners. I say good ti 
and good morning and hello and goo 
and when I see dead things lying aro 
the house I bury them. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY 






Once upon a time there was a * 
That turkey had an enemy. This ene) 
was a man. One day they had a fight ¢ 


the man won. 
The End. 





See SS 
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ther leading toothpastes, 
forms an invisible, protective 
4nd your teeth that fights decay 
|. With just one brushing! Ask 
List how often to brush your 
ut remember! One Colgate 
jTehts decay-causing bacteria 


| 


—or more! 





pans - CLEANS - CLEANS 
BUNS “GUARDS GUARDS 


Like Colgate Dental Cream! 


Because No Other Leading Toothpaste 
Contains GARDOL 
TO GIVE YOU LONG-LASTING PROTECTION 
AINST BOTH BAD BREATH AND TOOTH DECAY 
..» With Just One Brushing! 


YOUR 
BREATH 





for Children of All Ages! 


SAFE to Use in All Water Areas! 


Makes teeth whiter— cannot stain or discolor! 








Colgate’s with Gardol helps stop bad 
breath all day for most people with just 
one brushing! Jnstantly sweeps away 
bacteria that cause bad breath originat- 
ing in the mouth! No other leading 
toothpaste* cleans your breath while it 
guards your teeth like Colgate Dental 
Cream with Gardol! 






Cleans Your Breath 
“Guards Your Teeth 


*THE TOP THREE BRANDS AFTER COLGATE’S. 


YOUR 
TEETH 
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EW DIMENSION OF QUALITY IN CAKE MIXES 


NOONE. 
OT EVEN PILLSBURY 


WVER BEFORE MADE SUCH A SWEEPING CHANGE 
IN CAKE MIXES TO BRING YOU THE 
SOLUTE EQUAL OF MOIST, HOMEMADE CAKES ! 





At last there’s a cake mix that gives you a finer combination of ingredients 
than you could use in your best homemade cakes. They include: 


New Stay-Moist shortening made especially for cakes ! 





New softer, finer cake flour ! | 
Vew Super-Action baking powder- higher, faster rising ! 


New finer-granulated 6X sugar ! 


It’s a whole new way of making cake mixes that 
Pillsbury has found—with richer proportions than 
were ever possible before. A new dimension in cake- 
mix quality. 

Your old friend, Pillsbury, is now able to offer 
you cakes as tender as a fine home-recipe butter 
cake. Cakes that score as high as the fine home- 
made kind on all cake-judging points, moistness, 
tenderness, flavor and fine, even grain. 


And right along with this you get a more con- 


venient, more fail-proof method of mixing, too... 
Pillsbury’s new One-Step Mixing Method. Every- 
thing goes into the bowl at once—pour in the mix, 
blend in the milk. As always, no eggs to add. 


New ingredients. New quality results. New 
method. New packages. And new pride, This is 
the story of the new Pillsbury Cake Mixes—more 
than ever before the choice for the woman who 
puts her heart into every cake she bakes. 


AT YOUR GROCER’S NOW 


The New Pillsbury Cake Mixes 


Chocolate Fudge e Golden Yellow e¢ Old Fashioned Spice 


White 


sl ll 


e Orange e Caramel 





Satisfy your 
Coffee Hunger” 
with Nescafe’! | 4 
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“Tt must be trying,” says Daphne du Maurier (whose husband, 

Gen. Sir Frederick Browning, is treasurer to the Duke of Edinburgh's 
household), “for a man to be married to the sort of writer 

Iam. When I write in the first person, I become that person. 

He can never know what she’s up to, what she’s plotting.” 


MINK du MAUR 


By BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


@ of Cornwall which thrusts 
far out into the gray waters 
here are certain secret valleys 
oves which have a quality of 

times the sea is painted a” 
blue, and from the white, de- 
the land rises through woods 
ical luxuriance. Giant euca- 

ge up from a tangle of wild 
arum lilies cluster round the 
rocks, and against the blue 
leathery branches of mimosa. 

f one of these valleys stands a 

house of pale gray stone. It is 

elegance and beauty, built in 
een Elizabeth the First. It 

DUS Name—musical and mel- 

enabilly. 

e}to come upon this house by 

gre many days when you would 

thinking that it was empty. 

#2 no maids at the windows, no 

© borders, no children running 

, no motorcars drawing up at 

‘en you would notice that the 

‘fas open and—if you were 

uld see a figure walk through 
ard the sea. At first you might 

tas the figure of a boy, but you 
fizled by the long, fair hair, 
find, and the suit of faded sap- 

, °n you would suddenly realize 

Uifigure of a woman, and a very 

rh too. 

| Suspect, is where Daphne du 

greatly prefer this portrait of 

| a full stop. She would like to 

k of blue on an anonymous 

fn uncharted sea in the back- 
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Why, as a friend of Daphne’s, should I 
fling open the gates of Menabilly and bring 
the camera to close-up range? (It may be 
mentioned that it is extremely difficult to 
fling open the gates of Menabilly; they are 
nearly off their hinges and they stick in the 
gravel, which is as their owner prefers them.) 
Why ask this exceptionally elusive creature 
to step forward and say her piece? 

There are many reasons. And the first is to 
contradict a legend. 

Somewhere in the rambling corridors of 
every great newspaper building there is a 
door marked “Library.” It is a misleading 
inscription; if you push open the door you 
will find few books. Its main purpose is to 
house hundreds of thousands of packets of 
press cuttings. If you go in and ask for the 
cuttings of almost any well-known figure, you 
are amply served. But if you ask for Daphne 
du Maurier, you get practically nothing. 

There are some faded snippings from 
glossy magazines telling of her marriage to 
Gen. Sir Frederick Browning, of the birth of 
her three children and, very occasionally, of 
her presence at functions graced by royalty. 
There are also paragraphs recording the 
astronomical sums earned by her works— 
£100,000 for this, £50,000 for that—and how 
much, or how little, the British Treasury al- 
lowed her to keep of it. There are references 
to her fabulous forebears. But of the boyish, 
shadowy figure in the faded blue suit, wan- 
dering in the woods of Menabilly, there is 
not a whisper. 

Society no less than nature abhors a 
vacuum; and since the lady of Menabilly has 
so persistently refused to satisfy its curiosity, 
society and ‘the press have between them 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 
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picy 
butkery - bite 


eJust begging 
to melt 
In Your pecaitys! 


Bake them with 
French's seasonings 


as prize-winning 
cooks do! 


Yes! Bake them now —pop them in the freezer—and serve at Christmas! 

Spicy little goodnesses . . . savory with French’s pure vanilla, accented 

with French’s fragrant cinnamon! They're so quick, so easy to make! 

SWEDISH HEIRLOOM COOKIES (adapted by Ann Pillsbury ) 

2 cups sifted Pillsbury’s 
Best Enriched Flour 

French's Decorets 

Y2 cup confectioner’s sugar 

2 tsp. French's Cinnamon 


1 cup butter 

1 tbsp. French’s Vanilla 

1 cup confectioner’s sugar 
VY tsp. salt 

1% cups almonds, ground 








Cream butter, vanilla, 1 cup sugar, salt. Add almonds. Blend in flour. 
Shape dough into balls or crescents, using a rounded teaspoonful for each. 

To decorate, pour Decorets on wax paper. Roll shaped dough in 
Decorets. Bake on ungreased baking sheets, in slow oven (325°F.) 15 to 
18 min. (Cookies do not brown.) Roll undecorated cookies in cinnamon 
and confectioner’s sugar while warm. Makes about 442 doz. cookies. 










“BUTTER COOKIE COOKBOOK”— ewe 
;\ the best of Pillsbury’s Grand 
- ‘National Cookie Recipes! 


THE RT, prewe, 


INNAWON sara i Speen 
SS 






Pure vanilla essence — 
“aged’’ to a 

e rc mellow richness! 
SPicg ADDS oe 

BJ Se tEsy To Foog me 
ee Wi EF Sweet, full-bodied 
State. eS See cinnamon—delectable 
. natural flavor! 
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maiden 


no one’s concocted a fool-proof soufflé. . . 


But someone’s invented a perfect stocking! 


Seems like another one of those idle, feminine dreams? 


A stocking that barely mists your leg, yet is twice as 
long-wearing as others of comparable sheerness? This 


dream is a beautiful reality—thanks to. Van Raalte. 


Each stocking is knit with a calculated ease of stitch 
to give it controlled stretchability. You get built-in 


shock absorbers that can really take stress and strain. 


Van Kaalte GLOVES « STOCKINGS 









no one’s devised a mechanical maid... 


All this means practically no possibility of a pop. Now 
you can be as active as you want. These stockings take 
it in your stride, wear miraculously! 


These sheers that wear twice as long are Van Raalte Doubles, $1.35. 
For de luxe occasions, try Van Raalte Nines that wear as if they had 
nine lives, $1.65 and Van Raalte sramuess Nines for unbe- 
lievable above-the-knee comfort, sleekly slim ankle 

fit, $1.50 to $1.95. In your very own proportions 


at nice stores everywhere. s 


Because you love 





LINGERIE 


UED FROM PAGE 25 
» lend. Perhaps the most fan- 
+ onis legend concerns her rela- 
vitbyalty. Obviously, it is argued, 
sbid is in the exalted position of 
Duke of Edinburgh’s house- 
be on terms of the greatest 
itvhe royal family. Thus, on the 
cess Margaret’s visit to the 






»dal airmail letter from Daphne 
x the princess. It was, of course, 
ion. 
e stayed at Balmoral when 
sss vs there, and I thought she was 
1.” That is the sum total of 
iniscences, to date, of the 
Relcca. 
. diMaurier’s almost passionate 
jon periods of solitude has some- 
. dgnosed as a “neurosis.’”’ The 
; uly reflection on contemporary 
 ijeurotic to crave for silence in 
thi. and to create, then all the 
e virotics and all the poets and 
m)-though not, perhaps, all the 
jal) novelists, whose works so 
t} impression of having been 
ding a rush hour in one of the 
l | public conveniences of the 
yajtations or bus terminals. 











ujand emptiness is significant.) 
ally is not quiet enough for her. 
ff It is a little wooden affair 
in one of Bernard Shaw’s hut at 
ypnce, It stands on the edge of 
; 


king out to sea. Here every - 


after ten she sits down at a 
al creates. It is an exhausting 
igiid to me, “Every book is like 
il end of it one isempty.. . like 
r ne beach, waiting for the tide 
agin.” 

#ing on the grass outside the 
Hiconversation. In the course of 
shhething very strange. It was 
Cin Rachel, which has always 
mithe most powerful of all her 
'y/) may remember, it ends in a 
odjz mist of suspicion and the 
Ralel, who may—or may not— 
mc/Ambrose. The reader is never 


— 


=—d she kill him?” I asked. 

!p pruptly. “I wish I knew.” 

at bsurd. You must know. You 
. 


eche straight in the face. “Yes, I 
r. it I don’t know whether she 
on} and I never shall.”’ 

© #d, “You see, when I write in 
et. I become that person. I lit- 
m! If become Philip when I was 
Y usin Rachel and so I was 
vilthe character of Rachel. The 
= lppened in Rebecca. I was the 
Ss. Winter, haunted by the im- 
di first wife. It’s a very fright- 
Tke to turn into someone else.” 
Done laughed and scrambled to 
Avhis sort of thing,” she said, 
at’ hard on Tommy.” (Tommy 





WORLDWIDE 
BIBLE READING 


Between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, millions of people of all faiths 
will observe the thirteenth anni- 


versary of Worldwide Bible Read- 
ing. This program, begun when a 


young Marine on Guadalcanal asked 
his family to join him in daily 
Scripture reading, has now spread 
to fifty countries. 

For a bookmark listing the 1956 
suggested readings, write to: 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 





is her husband.) “It must be trying for any 
man to be married to a writer—at least to 
the sort of writer that I am. He can never 
know what she’s up to, what she’s plotting.” 
She led the way back to the house. “Come 
along. I expect you need a drink.” 


SS amnctimes the rough sketches from an 
artist’s notebook are more illuminating than 
the finished portrait; the turn of a wrist, the 
tilt of a nose, the casual fold of a dress— 
these may convey a composite verity which 
is lost in the final design. Here, for what they 
are worth, are some notes compiled from 
the scribbles on the backs of envelopes with 
which my pockets are always stuffed. 

Daphne's bedroom. Her bedroom at Mena- 
billy is a room of the most exquisite and 
evanescent beauty. It is like a faded white 
rose. It is, indeed, so faded that the average 
woman, on entering it, would immediately 
demand a large check from her husband in 
order to redecorate it. The wallpaper is 
Edwardian and its patterns have grown so 
pale and wan in the Cornish sunlight that 
the yellow roses gleam against the ivory 
background like flowers in a ghost story. 
Under the tall windows on which the white 
paint has blistered stands her dressing 
table—an old spinet of the year 1802. 

Along the spinet are ranged her brushes 
and combs and powder boxes in beaten 
silver. They were a 
wedding present to 
her mother in 1902. 
On rare occasions 
Daphne _ polishes 
them rather absent- 
mindedly, but usu- 
ally they are dim 
and misted. The 
bed itself is a bed 
for dreams—and it 
has a history too. 
It came from an 
attic in Cannon 
Hall, the romantic 
old Georgian 
house in Hamp- 
stead, high above 
the city of London, 
where Daphne 
spent much of her 
youth. She used to 
creep up to that 
attic and throw her- 
self down on the bed and stare at the ceiling 
and make up childish stories. 

It is a room of shades and whispers—and 
not all the shades are decorous. There is a 
distinctly Rowlandson quality, for example, 
about the contemporary cartoons of great- 
great-grandmother Mary Anne Clarke which 
line the walls of the adjoining bathroom. 
These cartoons show the immortal Mary 
Anne at her most voluptuous, receiving the 
homage of princes and ministers, who kneel 
before her with balloons coming out of their 
mouths on which are scribbled the most rep- 
rehensible suggestions. 

I said that this room was like a faded 
white rose. Perhaps it would be truer to 
compare it to a bowl of potpourri, in which 
each’ petal carries the fragrance of some 
happy memory. But I have forgotten the 
room’s most remarkable feature—the 
mantelpiece. 

The mantelpiece. This is not at all the sort 
of mantelpiece which matches the du Maurier 
legend. There are no royal photographs, no 
portraits of herself descending from air- 
planes hugging bouquets of tortured orchids. 

Instead, in the following order, there are: 

1. A remarkably repulsive china cow with 
purple udders which was bequeathed to her, 
unwittingly, by her beloved Gertrude Law- 
rence. 

2. A greatly bemedaled photograph of her 
husband. 

3. A photograph of the head of Demeter. 
Unframed. 

4. A photograph of Botticelli’s Annuncia- 
tion. Unframed and mildewed. 

5. Four photographs of Sir Gerald du 
Maurier’s aunts. Unframed, mildewed, and 
curling at the edges. 

6. The dialogues of Plato. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 





"Watch your skin thrive on 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap!” 





Who’s winning all the attention? “It can be you. . 


Can 


BEAUTY DIRECTOR, 
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CONOVER SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


SAGE | 











. if you give your skin ib 


3-way beauty care with Cashmere Bouquet Soap,” says Candy Jones. 





Cleans cleaner than creams. 
Your skin isso much cleaner 
when you use Cashmere 
Bouquet! No cream film! 


gent sting, 


Give your skin this 


No more bother with greasy cleans- 
ing creams, sticky lotions and 
stinging astringents! Now, with 
just a cake of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap, you can give your skin the 
beauty care of famous Conover 
students. This wonderful 3-way 
beauty care actually cleans cleaner 
than creams .. . stimulates gently 

. softens and smooths your skin, 
too. Just like using a whole row 


Stimulates with no astrin- 


Cashmere Bouquet’s mild 
lather over your skin. 





Softens without lotion stick- 
iness. Leaves normal, dry 
or oily skin naturally softer, 
smoother! No sticky feel! 


as you stroke 


Sway beauty care! 


of beauty products but so 
much quicker and easier. Start 
today, and watch your skin thrive! 


hee 
| Me shmere 
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ARE YOU A SLAVE 
to Old-Fashioned Water? 


Unsoftened water is a tough taskmaster.... It may be your taskmaster. ..no matter where y 
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ynake dishwashing an unpleasant job that leaves a film on hands as well as dishes? Why scrub 







dntub ring?.... f= 7... Why let laundry become gray? ... Unsoftened water contains 
| al hold dirt, resist rinses. These same minerals make your water heater falter . al a 
t\hould be in its prime. ... Don't let hard water get you down! . . JEM .. Give yourself a whole 
ab on life! Try a modern water-softening appliance . . .Check your Yellow Pages under “Soft Water’ 
| 

) Z 


. Water Softeners” or call your plumber . . oO, . see how a few cents a day mean soft 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


HARD WATER SUPPLY 
CONTAINING MINERALS 


3 
SOFTENING 
Pa aN Le 3 


DOWEX BEADS 
aM ito) Uh g 
Ud 
Dy : 
CONTINUOUS 
SOFT WATER 


TO FAUCETS aaa 





If AS A CLOUD! Curd-free suds for sparkling dishes and glassware are yours— SOFT WATER STORY. Seeping through the earth, 
n/ you have soft water. Clothes, too, wash whiter, last longer. Soap dissolves easily water gathers minerals, becomes hard. The more of 

ily soft water—to do every washing task faster, cheaper. You need no packaged these minerals, the harder the water. See how water 
icical softeners. special detergents or soaps. Hair shines. Porcelain sparkles. Even softeners (above) remove hardness. For superior 
2) blades seem sharper! And there’s no hard water scale in water heaters to cut equipment, look for the DOWEX™ label. DOWEX 
eng efficiency. - is distributed by National Aluminate Corporation. 





you can depend on DOW 
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. made her delicious Yellow Cake. 
‘Election Cake” she called it, and 
served it in celebration of Abe’s 
victories at the polls. 


Make happy history at your table, tonight, with this 
historic cake—Dromedary Yellow Cake! You'll serve 
it with the utmost pride—for it was inspired by a 
favorite recipe of Mary Todd Lincoln that delighted 
our sixteenth president. 


This Yellow Cake is extraordinary. It’s higher, 
lighter, fluffier and buttery gold in color. Each lus- 
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Here at the Abraham Lincoln Home in 
Springfield, Illinois, Mary Todd Lincoln 





Imagine! You Can Make Yellow (j 
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Inspired by a Favorite Recipe § 
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cious bite fairly bursts with rich, old-fashioned flavor. 

Many wonderful surprises await you in every pack- 
age of Dromedary Yellow Cake Mix. You find 2-in-1 
packs—two glassine envelopes of mix—so you can 
bake a single layer or use both to make a big two-layer 
treat. Next you find free pan liners of specially treated 
paper to prevent sticking! Then you find Dromedary 


Abraham Lincolns Wi 


Photographed in the original kitchen of the Abraham Lincoln Home in Spr 


ow~- Dromedary Yellow Cake 
From A Treasured Historic Recip 


Yellow Cake Mix is pre-creamed—gives 
cake with 150 fewer mixing strokes, fat 

Remember— only Dromedary gives y 
Cake with such old-fashioned goodney 
fashioned way! For Dromedary is the 
Cake Mix inspired by the favorite recipg 
home of President Abraham Lincoln. 


2-in-| packs 

that let you 
bake all 
or half! 


® 
FREE Pan Liners 
mean no 
sticking! Pan 
stays clean! 
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BUDGET MEAL 
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EE CHICKEN AND MUSH- 
-Hange in alternate layers in 
ki dish: 4% c. sautéed mush- 
: slices cooked chicken or 1 
is Boned Chicken, 1 c. cooked 
sal Pepper ; any left-over peas, 
tc. Blend 4 tbs. flour, 4 tbs. 
;: erb-Ox Chicken Bouillon; 
what till thickened; pour over 
me. Top with 1 c. buttered 
in 400° oven. Serves 4. 
els aving Magic! 26 recipes to 
foods festive, delicious! 
e Foods Company, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
_ phil 
O N CUBES 
c ORIES, HIGH IN FLAVOR 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 

7. A crucifix which belonged to her father, 
Although he was not a Christian, he kissed 
it every night. 

8. A hard, shriveled object that was once 
a tangerine. 

9. A very delicate and sensitive portrait of 
her grandfather, George du Maurier. 

10. Four volumes of the works of Jung. 

11. A small empty jar that once held 
honey from Hymettus. 

12. An elementary Greek grammar, pur- 
loined from her son Kit when he was at 
prep school. 

13. A sketch of the scandalous great- 
great-grandmother, Mary Anne Clarke. Un- 
framed, mildewed, curling at the edges and 
flyblown into the bargain. 

14. A casual sketch by George du Maurier 
of a lady ina crinoline. 

On glancing through this list | am op- 
pressed by the thought that I may have sug- 
gested that the mistress of Menabilly is of a 
faintly slovenly disposition and, incidentally, 
in danger of developing rheumatoid ar- 
thritis. That would be incorrect. The list, 
properly interpreted, shows three things—one 
might almost say three obsessions—which 
are all part of the same obsession—a striving 
for roots. Jung, whom she has studied al- 
most to excess, has helped her to under- 
stand the roots of human behavior. Plato, 
to name the most obvious of the very re- 
spectable list of Greek philosophers whom 
she has lately been rereading, has helped 
her to comprehend the basis of European 
civilization. And the great-aunts? And the 
George du Maurier drawing? And the sketch 
of the scandalous great-great-grandmother? 


XO OOK IK 


The whole of virtue consists in its 
practice. CICERO 


KX KOKOMO MOCK IE 


They are all branches of a symbol which to 
her has a vital, indeed a mystical impor- 
tance—the Family Tree. 

The Family Tree is a living, breathing or- 
ganism in whose branches she never tires of 
exploring; it is almost as though she said to 
herself, “If I could only trace these twisting 
roots deep enough into the soil of history 
I should have the ultimate knowledge of 
Good and Evil.” 

There is something very different from her 
natural pride in the name of du Maurier. 
Needless to say, she feels that pride; she 
would be hardly human if she did not. But 
she does not explore it merely in order to 
find illustrious forebears; she explores it in 
an almost agonized quest for self-knowledge. 

It has led her into some strange places. 
Not long ago it led her, for example, to 
France, to the banks of the River Loire, and 
thence to a hamlet called Maurier. This was 
the culmination of a long search in quest of 
the origins of an ancestor, Louis Buisson. 
Where was this place, Maurier? Was there a 
chateau there? And if so, by what manner of 
ghosts was it tenanted? 

As it happened, there was no chateau. 
There was a farm, and a peasant woman who 
stared at her rather blankly and expressed 
no knowledge of any Buissons or du Maur- 
iers. The author of Rebecca was not so easily 
defeated, and in the end she found that she 
had, indeed, traced an authentic branch of 
her beloved tree. The very name Maurier, it 
seems, meant ‘‘the Moor” and owed its ori- 
gin to the Moorish legions who are reputed 
to have fought in these territories with the 
Emperor Charlemagne. 

She will go on and on, deeper and deeper 
into the roots, and she does not care what 
strange forebears she unearths; night por- 
ters, artists, kings’ mistresses, Moorish sol- 
diers—they are all “‘grist for the mill.’’ But 
what precise mixture the mill will produce 
in the end, and how she will analyze it, she 
would find it difficult to say. 

It was during these wanderings in France 
last year that she conceived the idea for her 
latest novel, The Scapegoat. She was stroll- 
ing one evening through the streets of a 
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PICKS UP AND HOLDS 
ALL THE DIRT 
FROM YOUR FLOORS 


@ ends scrubbing 


® cuts grease 


@ cuts floor cleaning time in half 


See how shining clean your linoleum can be...with SOILAX 





Bring bright, fresh color to drawers, 


shelves, walls with wipe-clean 


marvalon 


adhesive veneer. 


Good Mpusekeet 
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® ends rinsing 
@ removes even ground-in grit 


Marvalon stays bright and fresh-looking for years— 
wipes clean with a damp cloth. And only Marvalon 
gives you matching colors and patterns in all 
three—shelf lining, drawer lining and new 





NEW FORMULA! 
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It’s fluffy-light 
-»- no other pudding is so delight- 
fully different! So easy to digest— 
never, never heavy. 
It’s nourishing 
...the fresh eggs:‘and-milk dessert 
that’s not loaded with calories. 
It’s so versatile 
-.. no other pudding can change 
its personality so easily—with top- 


pings, sauces, flavorings. 


TODAY’S QUICK-AND-EASY 





A fine product of General Foods 


little country town, picking her way over the 
cobbled pavements, past the lighted windows 
of houses still unshuttered. From time to 
time she would pause in the shadows, and 
stare through the windows at the families eat- 
ing their evening meal round the white 
tablecloth, with the coarse glasses of vin 
ordinaire and the pot-au-feu on the stove. 
And suddenly she was seized with a pas- 
sionate desire to be inside, to learn what was 
going on in the hearts of these people, their 
loves, their hates, their secret fears. ‘‘I felt 
that they were real, while I was only a 
shadow,” she wrote to me, “and that if only 
I could float inside, even for a moment, I 
would know.” 

Well, she did “float inside’; not only into 
the room with the white tablecloth but into 
the body and the spirit of one of the persons 
sitting around the table. The result is one 
of the most powerful of her novels. In brief, 


it is the story of a man who for six days. 


leads the life of another, and in so doing 

takes up all the burdens, trials and respon- 

sibilities, as well as the delights, of the man 

he replaces. Daphne hopes, modestly, she 

has made those six days “rather exciting.” 
But she has not 





hog!” 

“Going the whole hog” with Daphne does 
not only imply a superficial identification 
with a character. It involves—as far as she 
is capable—a complete spiritual ‘‘posses- 
sion” which is apt to be exhausting. 

And at this point I should like to say a 
word about her approach to the ultimate 
mysteries of religion. It is connected, in a 
curiously significant way, with her mystical 
veneration for the Family Tree. One of her 
most illuminating remarks to me was, “When 
I was a little girl, | was always irritated by 
the phrase ‘God the Father.’ It seemed to me 
grossly unfair. Why should it always be 
‘God the Father’? What about ‘God the 
Mother’?’”’ And though she did not say it in 
so many words, I had a suspicion that little 
Daphne would have arranged, in her child- 
ish cosmos, for the accommodation of God 
the Uncle, God the Aunt, and a suitable as- 
sortment of divine second cousins and great- 
great-great-nephews. 


Wherever her religious researches may 
eventually conduct her, they are, in the most 
literal sense of the word, researches—a re- 
examination of every religious theory and 
experience of her earlier life with the eyes of 
mature womanhood. And they always lead 
downward, as it were, to the roots. Once 
when she was discussing these things with 
me outside the hut at Menabilly she flung 
herself down on the grass and said, “I want 
to know what happened in the very begin- 
ning, when men first conceived the idea of 
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God. Did they look up?” § 
the sky. “Or did they Jo 
stared at the grass before he 
looked down. I believe it beg 
down there.’ And she 5 
a small clenched fist. 


She said also, “I am noi 
ested in people as in types- 
resent great forces of good) 
care very much whether | 
Mary Robinson, goes to 
Brown and then refuses toy 
But I am passionately i 
cruelty, human lust an 
and, of course, their 
scale of virtue.” 

Thus, one might say, sh 
verse. An abstract vice o} 
and it moves her so stro: 
personified. It comes to 
cardboard symbol. And 
the cardboard becomes satul 
concern for the forces w! 
thereby comes to life. 

How passionate is this 
illustrated by the figure of 

Ja 


been comtemt ‘merely, pee 
to contrive a thriller. = bangee F3 ee as 
. foe 

= “On a deeper level, ba 
she wrote to me, “I figure 
was obliged to ask knott! 
myself two questions. FACETS strengt 
If, through force of from. 
circumstance, one was By MAURA BAIRD “delice 
suddenly obliged to female 
lead another person’s Love had a mother’s hands and myster 
life, would it act as a eyes Presun 
release so that the un- When I was a child; of “pe 
CODSCLOUS: self took Love gave me comfort, hushed was *) 
over, as it were, not my sighs Rach 
caring what hap- Wi h ifts I ‘led Ra 
pened? Or would one Coe eee was 
so identify oneself with I i Mer 
the person one was sove was the urgent surge of 
replacing that all his Ee make 
or her faults or virtues When I was young; there 
became one’s own? I A lyric that sang of a magic thing so 
think | tried to tell you And stilled my tongue. mar 
when you were here be 
that the identification — Now love appears as a way to with 
of one person with live, drunke 
another has always i\ eabtlearts wi 
intrigued me, and the i wre 
problem has crept in- A glad heart rising to greet and must. 
to my books before. NS been a 
(The two brothers in To another heart. guest < 
Jamaica Inn, the two even if 
cousins in My Cousin temporé 
Rachel.) This time I é Tm CEE 
have gone the whole a a 


Has she come to life? Perhal 
wrong way to paint her port 
would have been better to bul 
mass of detail. I have pages of 
which such a portrait could 
Thus: “Kit’s bedroom. Frigh 
gallery of footballers.” This 
bedroom of her son Christial 
and still at Eton. It is a vas 
would be beautiful if it were 
from floor to ceiling with ed 
fessional footballers colored ¢ 
jujubes. (From what branch 
tree, one wonders, does Kiti 
Ous passion?) Another note s 
If that were enlarged, it woul 
nice little glossy paragraphs 4 
ing habits of the author of Ré 
are almost nonexistent. Yet 
says “No cats.” This, to ne 
should have thought that ca 
flocked to her—sleek, aa 
shapes and sizes, padding soft 
across the sunlit lawn from the 
woods. But no. There are neq 
billy. Perhaps they are wise— 
feel that Joss Merlyn is lurkin 
around the corner. 

And there is a final note: “st 
If she were a jewel, I though 
jewel she would be. Hair flecked 
dressed in misty blue... 4a i 
green from the great woods th 
from the world. A curious eA 
to synthesize, with a secret in! 
















e secret of more 


delicioUs roasts... 


VEAR-EVER “(ur ROASTERS 


1 - 
bit spreads faster all through Wear-Ever 
nin roasters than in pans made of other 
id! This is the secret of even-browning, 
, 1ore tender roasts. Roasts just can’t help 
‘i tter—whether you use a Wear-Ever open 
vi your bird wrapped in flavor-saving foil 





N BAKE-’N-ROAST PAN. COVERED OBLONG ROASTER in three COVERED OvAL ROASTER comes in 
‘fom three handy sizes _ sizes—to hold 8-12 lb.; 12-18 lb. and —_ two sizes—to hold 6-15 lb. or 16-20 lb. 
|' long, for daily use. 18-25 lb. roasts. With lifting rack. roasts—with lifting rack. 


| 
ZeeN UM GOOKING UTENSI 


(keeps pan clean, too)—or a Wear-Ever covered 
roaster. No matter which type you choose, you’ll 
find they all have convenient handles. 
PROFESSIONAL CHEF’S ROASTER, above, 
holds up to 25 lbs. Made of extra-thick alu- 
minum, top quality, it will last forever. 











« ALCOA | 
_|A wrap 





¥ TWO 18" x 25" sheets of 


extra heavy aluminum foil 
—more than enough for 
the biggest turkey—are 
yours free when you buy a 
W ear-Ever Open Roaster. 
Wrapping and roasting 
instructions included. 
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Butter-baked turkey 


For the plumpest, juiciest turkey ever...here’s how to stuff, 
bake, baste and brown your bird with real butter! 


— 


1. BUTTER "IN’’ YOUR BIRD. Stuff with 
bread cubes toasted in real butter— 
plus onions, salt, pepper and poultry 
seasoning. Then truss with skewers and 
clean, strong cord in the usual manner. 


3. BUTTER-BASTE YOUR BIRD. Before 
roasting, cover bird with moist cheese- 
cloth dipped in melted butter. A pound 
of butter (for large turkey) used in 
spreading —and moistening cheese- 
cloth—holds shrinkage to the minimum, 
and saves more than it costs. 


2. BUTTER ON” IT. Spread softened but- 
ter over entire turkey. Especially on 
drumsticks, breast and wings. This helps 
“seal” in natural juices at the same 
time it imparts rich butter flavor. 


es ci 
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4. BUTTER-BROWN IT. During roasting, 
brush cheesecloth frequently with 
melted butter or drippings. Do not 
cover roaster. Do not add water, nor 
puncture skin. When done, be sure to 
place bird on platter in warming oven 
from 10 to 15 minutes. 


OVEN TEMPERATURES 


TEMP. 325° F. 325° F. 300° F. 300° F. 


The dairy farmers in this area want you to know— 
you can live better in every way with foods made from milk. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
See ‘‘Disneyland”’ on ABC-TV 


© 1956, AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
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Only FALSINS this tender can 
make kids and cookies this happy 


You can’t blame a cooky for smiling with joy. Not when he’s made 
with Det Monte brand Raisins! For these plump, tender raisins 
have a natural sweetness that’s downright irresistible! And they 
keep clean and fresh-tasting in DEL Monre protective modern 
packages. No preservatives. No artificial flavoring. So bake these... 


RAISIN SUGAR COOKIES 


Yo cup butter or soft margarine 
¥, cup sugar 

l egg 

1 tablespoon milk 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 


2 teaspoons grated lemon rind 

1 cups sifted flour 

V4 teaspoon baking powder 

V4 teaspoon salt 

2 cups Det Monte Seedless Raisins 

Mix together thoroughly butter or margarine, sugar, eggs, milk, lemon juice 
and rind. Sift together and stir in flour, baking powder and salt. Add raisins. 
Chill dough. With floured hands, roll the dough into walnut-sized balls. 
Flatten balls with bottom of glass greased with butter or margarine and then 
Bake at 425°—5 to 7 minutes. Makes 3 dozen 214” cookies. 


| el Monte RAISINS 


ALSO DEL MONTE PRUNES, DRIED APRICOTS AND DRIED PEACHES 


dipped in sugar. 
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ledian summer is a time for dreaming. 
It is a fugitive season and comes early 
or late, and no one can really predict it. 
The air blows soft and sweet as the note 
of a flute. Haze drifts over the hills, 
where enough leaves are on the trees to 
give a pale golden color. The oaks along 
the country road will keep their garnet 
leaves into winter. Brooks run quietly. 
Perhaps it is the stillness that chiefly 
marks out Indian summer. When [| 
walk in the garden, dead stalks under 
my feet sound very loud. 

All of us need stillness in our lives 
once in a while. We need to sit quietly 
in the late slanting sunlight and be at 
peace with ourselves. Sometimes I won- 
der if any woman ever gets everything 
done that she should, or ever “‘catches 
up,” as mamma used to say. We are all 
so busy. We talk too much. We rush 
around. We belong to so many things, 
and try to keep up. 

At Stillmeadow, on a perfect Indian- 
summer day, I suddenly feel the won- 
derful change from the usual activity to 
a time of idleness. Almost anything can 
now be put off until tomorrow. 

Even the dogs feel it, for they give 
over the endless chasing of Peter Rab- 
bit, who lives under the storage house, 
and lie with heads on paws, half dozing. 

For country people, this is a between 
time. Everything, says Jill, is canned, 
frozen, stored in the fruit cellar. The 
wood is stacked by the back door, 
where it can be carried in when it 
storms. The garden is put to bed, except 
for a little desultory raking. Summer 
lawn furniture is cleaned, stored. Andy 
has raked the leaves and once more 
painted the picket fence, which is al- 
ways covered with muddy paw marks. 
Erma has washed all the curtains again, 
getting ready for Thanksgiving. 

Any day, it ends. We can have snow 
or lashing rain. The weather bureau 
may predict it, or may not. But 
Thanksgiving comes, and the house 
simmers with activity. Mince pies, 
pumpkin pies, the turkey, the quiver- 
ing cranberry jellies are all under way. 
Jill brings in turnips, faintly purple on 
the ends, ivory the rest of the way. 

The children do not like turnips, but 
we keep up the tradition, although Jill 
and I shall be eating turnips for three 
days after the children are gone. They 
fill up on the glazed onions, done with 
honey and catchup and mellow with 
butter. 

With children and grandchildren, we 
add up to nine. The trestle table is much 
too small, so the turkey is carved on the 
pine chest. Holly and Sister and Jon- 
quil and Especially Me follow every 
stroke of the sharpened carving knife 
with passionate interest. 

The newest grandchild lies placidly 
in the nearest available lap, enjoying his 
bottle. His shining brown eyes look at 
this wide and mysterious world with an 
air of pleased wonder. His hands curl 
up, pink as rose petals, for he has not 
yet learned that he must grasp and pull 
and tug his way through life. 

And after dinner, everybody decides 
that more coffee would be a good idea, 
so the third pot begins to bubble. 


Quiet and peace and a 
blessed indolence mark Indian 
summer at Stillmeadow. 


In the end, somebody gets the § 
stacked in the blessed dishwashe 
the tumult dies down while Cicel 
on the Bach Coffee Cantata. 

The dogs, replete with turkey) 
around the yard, Holly, as usual, ¢ 
ing a tin can. Sometimes she mi 
and will not come back into the 
until she finds it. ““Where is my) 
where is it?” she seems to say, hi 
wildly. 

She sleeps with her can under he 
hogany nose, carries it out will 
when she takes her breakfast | 
around in the yard. If she drops it 
she is coming in, she rushes to p 
up. Even at night, when the mooy 
hollow shell in the sky, I can s 
waiting ten minutes for her, whik 
picks up her can and lopes in Wi 
admire her loyalty as well as her ¢ 
mination, and I never, never t 
away a tin can until I am sure she 
not want it. We have had cockers 
favorite toys, but never such a ¢ 
cated treasure keeper as this Irish. | 

If we have company Saturday 1 
after Thanksgiving, I like to rif 
variation from the turkey by a ish 
Newburg. My favorite recipe is 
Babcock’s, and I like it because) 
lobster flavor is not masked, and, 
sauce has a delicate flavor. Much 
ster Newburg is too rich for my? 
and has too much sherry init. This N 
burg calls for 2 cups diced boiled lob 
meat (or canned will do very well) 
needs | cup light cream, 2 egg ¥ 
beaten, 1 tablespoon flour, 4 teasP 
salt, 4 tablespoons melted butter 
margarine, 1 teaspoon lemon juice, 
paprika to taste. 

You heat the lobster in 3 tablespo 
melted butter, taking care that the 
ter does not brown. In another sa 
pan, you stir the flour into 1 tablesp 
melted butter, add cream, heat, stif 
til smooth (I use a French wire wt 
for such). As it begins to boil, } 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 185 
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ake a peek at a page 
om Betty Crocker’s New 
Eicture Cook Book........ 














The Truly PICTURE Cook Book 
Contains more than 1,300 | 
pictures and sketches 


Brilliant color photos like this one, 43 of 
them, to tempt, inspire, and intrigue you! 


Black and white photographs, 458 of them, 
to make “‘how to do it” crystal clear. | 


827 Sketches, many of which show how to 
put things together, how they look when 
they’re done. The rest are to make the book 
pretty, which it is. 


Why this revision? Reason is, food manufac- 
turers have rushed ahead in the last five | 
years improving basic ingredients; recipe 

testing has advanced, too. Betty Crocker Lat | 
has kept the long-time favorites, but has | 
added 866 new recipes, more pages. For | 
everybody who cooks or who knows people 
who cook (does that leave anyone out?) | 
472 pages set in a new radiantly clear type \| 
for easier reading. 
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THE COOK BOOK WITH THE FACTS | 


All about meat: How to get the best buy, Hi 
how to know the best cuts, how to store it, | 

cook it, freeze it. Freezing Section, by popu- 

lar demand. Food Storage, Measurements, 

Substitutions of Ingredients: .. . the things 

you need to know, now easy to find when 

you want them! He 


2,227 recipes for cooking all the way, from 
basics like White Sauce through Beef Stew b 
to Peach Meiba! 20 chapters. | 


THE COOK BOOK WITH A HEART 


The stories behind the food: Read the reason 
for ‘‘johnny cake’’; where did “‘quick breads’”’ 
come from? Betty Crocker has gathered the i 
stories of foods the world over, to make this | 
the world’s most fascinating cook book. | 

| 


New Meal Planning Section: 14 pages solidly 
packed with 160 menu ideas, for everyday 1 al 
and for special occasions too... makes meal 
planning easier and more fun! 
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CHOCOLATE CAKE AS YOU LOVE IT 
New Fudge Cake with Minute Fudge Frosting 
Real Red Devils Food Cake with Satiny Beige Frosting 
Black Midnight Cake with White Mountain Frosting, Fudge Sundae Sauce 


Ideas for Entertaining: Smorgasbord ideas, 
a year of holiday cookies, buffet luncheon 
Hawaiian... just asample of the gay host of 
ideas that sparkle up the book. Plus recipes 
and menus from people you know. Try Ed 
Sullivan’s Meringue Bread Pudding, Bess 
Truman’s Frozen Lemon Pie, for instance! 


BUY THE NEW BETTY CROCKER 
PICTURE COOK BOOK WHERE 
GOOD BOOKS ARE SOLD 


General Mills, 
A NOTE FROM THE AUTHOR Box 1900, Minneapolis, Minn. (PLEASE PRINT) 
“This new book comes to you, needless 


to say, with each recipe tested and re-tested Washableclothcover, 472 pages, 
for perfection in your kitchen. No time, 


effort, or expense has been spared to make 


| 

| 

| 

| Send me____copies of Betty Crocker’s new Picture Cook Book 
at $3.75 each case-bound, or___copies at $4.95 ring-bound. 
! 

| 

| 

| 

| 


completely indexed. Your choice 
of bindings: 





_ it supremely beautiful and helpful !enclose $ =< (check or money order) 
—\— and inspiring.” CASE-BOUND........... $3.75 Py 
. y name_—_ 
sincerely RING-BOUND........... $4.95 
Address Se = 2 a 

| 
| “Batty Cocker OR MAIL THIS COUPON NOW HC, oe 
of General Mills | 
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for 

your 

precious 
possessions 


CLEAN hot water 
is a MUST 


BUY THE ONE GLASS-LINED 
WATER HEATER THAT 
HAS EARNED YOUR 





@ The glass-lined tank proved 
by over 3,000,000 families. 


@ Exclusive, easy-to-adjust 
EYE-HI temperature control. 


@ Patented HEETWALL design 
saves heat, ends scalding bursts. 


@ Stunning aqua-and-copper 
styling complements your home. 


CO 
£2 
5h 
Through research soy ..a@ better way 


AO.Smith 


CORPORATION 





Permaglas Div., Kankakee, III. 
International Div., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto 


THERES 
A MAN 

LN THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





**Pam, I think I hear the 
baby—want me to 
go this time?” 


My theory that brides and bride- 
grooms should keep a recording of their 
marriage ceremony isn’t just pure 
souvenir sentimentality. They can play 
it back to end a quarrel. 


“T think nine holes of golf is enough for 
anybody over thirty,’ avers Betty Com- 
fort, fussing with leaves for her compost 
pile. ‘“‘Why should a husband come home 
an hour late for dinner and then fall asleep 
two hours early?” 


I’m shocked by reports that some of 
our town’s nervous matrons give their 
restless cherubs and brats those tran- 
quilizer pills. ... Maybe they’re puzzled 
whether to give ’em to recalcitrant kids 
or take the pills themselves. 


Young females have paraded our Main 
Street all summer and fall in shorts, and our 
town’s bachelors have coined an axiom: 
The worse the legs, the shorter the shorts. 


My Dream Girl is agog at a small tree 
growing in a clump of moss from a 
college chum in the fabulous North- 
west. At the same time I’m trying to 
cut down hundreds of volunteer sap- 
lings in the ex-pasture behind our 
house. 


Why do some husbands and wives think 
they can be rude to certain people merely 
because they happen to be married to 
*em? Probably there’s no surer clue to good 
breeding and civilized background than 
infallible courtesy inside the family. 


At the bridge table it created a sensa- 
tion when the other man confessed that 
his new office desk chair cost him 
$220.80. *““‘Why, I could buy a chaise 
longue for that!’ his wife exclaimed 
indignantly. (And she will, for more!) 


My neighbor rues the day he confessed 
that every duck or pheasant he brings home 
from a hunting trip costs him an average of 
$25. Every October his wife reminds him 
she can buy tame mallards or Chinese 
pheasant at about $6 a brace. 


Imagine the chagrin of two of our 
town’s globe-trotting families when 
they compared colored slides and found 
they’d each snapshot the same pair of 
cute Spanish kids in Madrid six weeks 
apart. 


Maybe the Kremlin will misinterpret this 
as unfriendly advice, though it ist: If Rus- 
sian women could exploit their ‘‘sex appeal” 
as American women do. maybe the U.S.S.R. 
gals could coax Soviet progress into high 
gear as American gals have coaxed ours. 


“I’m puzzled by the modesty and 
even humility of beautiful women,” 
muses Peter Comfort, blowing up his 
son’s football. ‘‘Who ever saw an excep- 
tionally handsome male who wasn’t 
spoiled?”’ 


Envy is a beastly sin, but when our 
friends show us their handsome new 
modern houses with built-in knickknacks 
we try to concentrate on the storage attic 
and basement of our old homestead to keep 
our envy under control. 


Down the highway the next town is 
moaning because theyre short of school- 
teachers. Why don’t they pick out a few 
likely high-school boys and girls and edu- 
cate ’emas teachers, if they ll agree to teach 
a few years? (We won't be short till next 
year.) 


One of our town’s most relaxed ma- 
trons almost jumped out of her con- 
vertible when a menacing chug-chug- 
chug from her exhaust revealed that 
her manly young son had, unbe- 
knownst to her, installed a noisy Holly- 
wood-type muffler. “It ain’t legal!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘At least not in my car!”’ 

































LADIES" H¢ 


What’s the cleverest strategy 
neighbor has one or two nois 
every week lasting till 1 A.M. or late 
discussed this for years: Phone ¢f) 
bor? Phone the police? Send 
gram? Send ’em flowers? No sol) 


My Lady Love scoffs when 
the skin of a baked potato ¢ 
trout is a gourmet’s delig 
thinks anybody who’ll eat the 
I dredge out of the refrigers 
possibly be a gourmet.) | 

I’m beginning to doubt the y 
morning calisthenics. After I’ye | 
bent and thrust thirty or forty tim 
old nine-pound Springfield rifle he 
fast, I’ve hardly enough strength 
up my soft-boiled eggs. 


We agree these autumn f. sot} 
cursions are.fun: My wife and] 
agree that the man she didn’ 
isn’t standing the pressure as 
I am, and that the girl I mig 
harassed into marrying me | 


years older than she does. 


Our town’s youngest grandfathe 
took to buy a $25 U.S. bond a mi 
his first grandchild. But his three 
have now immortalized him 
grandchildren and he’s looking fo 
cape clause from a good preceden 


We argued at lunch doy 
whether the Queen of England 
der her husband to quit pl 
and flying a helicopter, to saye hit 
lar and precious neck for her 
The autocrat of our luncheon 
crees that a queen can’t do ) 
American wife could. 


I’ve been watching the protecti: 
dearing gestures of a two-year-ol 
ward his three-month-old siste 
gamble when he approaches her y 
intends to kiss her or bite her. 


We’ve sent all sorts of delegz 
Soviet Russia, and since I car 
from a visit to Muscovy my 
Girl thinks the way to get Rt 
and women alike friendlier to 
is to send over a big deleg 
beauticians. 


Why do we save those mement 
children’s early years? Their albu 
pings, party souvenirs, hobby 
clutch the heart, and I think 
take ’em along when they leave ho 


At last we’ve made it! We ateo 
meals outdoors this summer a 
tumn; [I'm impervious now to 
quito or chigger bites, and can 
enjoy my ice cream with a wasp 
ing near my lips. 


Not even a taxi driver can 
know more about automobiles t 
youngest. On some days he tells m 
about the new cars than I really ¢ 
know. . 


Pm still shocked by some @ 
words I’ve seen misspelled recent 
college placards, words like “Olym 
and “‘beautiful.”’ But the college 
on safe ground, I suppose, when 
blame spelling on the high school 
grade schools. 

... When our youngest’s favorite n 
invariably turns out to be my favorite| 
tie, 

... And Junior’s dream girl is un 
as a genius with a sewing machine, 

.. . Or our son-in-law washes 4 
windows in their new house (inside ant 
before they move in, 

... And my wife reprimands me 
she finds me above the eaves at the 10) 
forty-foot ladder— 

I’ve got it made, I’ve got it golden. 








Ip. and serve it simply (as your mother did). Or sur- 
tr) the family with one of the five gala gourmet twists 
ijn here. Thanksgiving’s the day — of all days — for 
in Spray Cranberry Sauce. 

d as rubies, and tasting of summer, this is sauce finer 
kj you could make yourself; unless you made it the 
in Spray way. The finest berries—cooked to bursting. 
W wonderful kinds. The Jellied Sauce stands stiff_ly—sup- 
ed by its own natural fruit pectins. The Whole Berry 
je is chock-full of berries. Why not try both — one kind 


i hanksgiving and one for the “turkey” days after? 


‘ra holiday flavor any day—serve CL ( ) J) . 










Flaming flavor! Whole Berry 
Sauce, heated with stick cinna- 
mon. Spice with kirsch if you 
wish. Delicious, too, chilled 


2 Sherried sauce, To a can of 
Jellied Sauce, fork-mixed (or one 
of Whole Berry), add a jigger of 
sherry or white wine, 













3 Porcupine — Jellied Sauce, 
studded with slivered almonds. 


WHOLE 
VERRY Ss 

















4 Citrus relish. Into a can of 
Whole Berry Sauce chop one 
whole orange — skin and all. 





5 Frozen rings. Crush one can 
Jellied Sauce with one cupful 
ginger ale. Freeze in molds, 


le Qlied 
Cine SA 


ud, 


NOW IN CANADA, TOOT 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 








GR Rers ey. 
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says the right things about you! 








However you choose to set your table . . . one certain touch will spell the big | i 
difference between casual and careless. That touch is softly glowing, warmly 
inviting Community on your table—today’s look in fine silverware. Nothing 
else adds so much in terms of beautiful design or unsurpassed quality. Nothing 


else brings you such deep-inside satisfaction (or so many compliments on your 





good taste). For nothing takes the place of fine silverware. For a new-look table 
you'll be deeply proud of, a whole lifetime long, decide right now on your HT 
favorite among the five distinguished patterns in world famous Community. 
Complete 52-pc. service for 8 from $74.75—at your jeweler’s or favorite silver- i) | ] 


ware department. Convenient budget terms if you desire. th, | amit 


Which pattern says you to your guests? 








| 

| 

| 

| 
Coronation combines the motifs of treasured antiques. The perfect choice for traditional settings. A li Ht | 
timeless favorite, with stately fluted handle and pierced design. Formal, traditional. H f | | 





| 

iN) 

South Seas, whose flowing modern lines were inspired by curving shorelines and restless seas. Its dramatic I 
scroll is different, daring. An entirely new idea in silverware design. 


White Orchid captures forever the thrill of your first date. A lovely pattern that guests will certainly Me 4 
admire. Complements your prettiest china, glassware, linens. Sentimental, feminine. boli 
Twilight, newest Community star, is yours if you love elegant simplicity. The slender, tapered handles rea | 


curve ever so gracefully at the tips—sweep downward to the classical shell motif. A 


pierced design was inspired by a priceless jade carving. Sophisticated, modern. 


ae 


THE FINEST SILVERPLATE 


Morning Star is fresh, original . . . but never severe, suggesting the sweep of modern architecture. Its bral 





CREATED IN THE DESIGN STUDIOS OF ONEIDA LTD. SILVERSMITHS 





*Trademarks of Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. Copyright 1956, Oneida Ltd. 


lWe world famous Community* patterns (l. to r.): CORONATION* * SOUTH SEAS” * WHITE ORCHID* * TWILIGHT* * MORNING STAR* 





























lum Work-time into Play-time... 
Cordewt your BEDS...DON?’T MAKE. DHE 


PACIHIC 


Only PACIFIC makes the original CONTOUR Sheet... the fitted + 
time... gives you extra leisure! PACIFIC CONTOURS come in . 6 
sizes to fit every type of mattress...in white and wonderful colors, too. = Cordswet 


sheet that’s Sanforized® to keep its fit—saves you hours of bedmaking 









"Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


oar SHEETS 


PACIFIC MILLS DOMESTICS CORP., an affiliate of Wamsutta Mills, 
Rat anveansie WO Dept. PS 11, 1430 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL 
ON ITS TOES 


welve years ago, an explosion of pop- 

corn bags in a moviehouse set off a 
revolution at Public School 8 in Yonkers, 
New York. 

Today sounds of gaiety are still loud and 
strong among sixth, seventh and eighth 
graders—but against a background of whirl- 
ing phonograph records in the school gym 
each Friday night from seven to ten. In 
between will be heard the soft voice of 
P.T.A.’er Mrs. Robert C. LaBorde: ‘‘Re- 
member, boys, we escort our partners to 
their chairs’; and ‘I hope the girls will be 
polite and not say ‘No’ when asked to 
dance.” 

In a program that keeps 250 lively eleven- 
to-fourteen-year-olds occupied for an aver- 
age cost of $12.50 an evening (or five cents 
a head) everybody has a hand—parents, 
teachers, city officials, and junior-high- 
school students themselves. 

In 1944, a troubled P.T.A. started it all. 
At the end of a school week, young teens 
had literally nowhere to run off excess 
energy. Some went “hacking around” in old 
cars. Others went in for aisle hopping and 
empty-bag bursting in local theaters in a 
way to disturb parents, civic leaders and 
local businessmen. Outside of that, there 
were a few ice-cream parlors to meet in, a 
rare party to go to, or a friend’s house to 
Visit. 

The fact that the school gym stood dark 
and deserted haunted Mrs. Harold J. Fallon, 
then P.T.A. president, who went to call on 
the city recreation commission with an idea. 
“We'll try it,” came the approval that would 
keep the gym open. ““We’ll even provide you 
with a dance teacher.”” What happened is 
now history in Yonkers. 

A typical year’s program starts with a 
fall meeting at the home of Emily LaBorde, 
P.T.A. Chairman of Inside Recreation, her- 
self the mother of two schoolgoing daugh- 
ters. Invited to take part are at least a dozen 
student representatives from the home rooms 
of P.S. 8 (produced by a query of the chair- 
man’s daughter: “‘Mother, why doesn’t 
anybody ask .us anything?’’). To the house, 
too, come teachers headed by hard-working 
Miss Ethel Somerset and colleagues and at 
least half a dozen sets of parents who serve 
as chaperons, hosts and hostesses. Every- 
body has a say in the sixteen-week plan to 
be mapped out—the first dance to be held 
in fall, the last in spring (with time out 
between for school holidays). A month 
after the committee meets, the season opens 
with a flourish. 

Of the three-hour span the gym will stay 
open, each grade has a separate hour. 


Beginning at seven, sixth graders gather. 
For opening night the gym has crepe paper 
streamers and a special refreshment table 
banked with cookies and fruit punch. Shy 
and unsure, the eleven- and twelve-year-olds 
coagulate. “They’re all here,’ volunteer 
parents note happily, ‘‘even though attend- 
ance is voluntary.’’ But does everyone know 
how to dance? Hands stay down. ‘‘Everyone 
knows how to walk,”’ comes the reassuring 
Opening message, ‘“‘so we'll start with a 
grand march.” A fast record goes on and a 
march figure is formed—‘‘Four to the left 
and four to the right and eights down the 
center’’—until suddenly fifteen minutes have 
gone by and the icebreaker has done its 
work. “They have tremendous rhythm at 
that age and learn like lightning,” parents 
point out, as boys and girls in two large 
circles are ready to be taught square danc- 
ing. ““We give them more than they can 
take—and they master it every time.” 

When seventh graders arrive to use the 
gym next, the year’s advance in social grace 
is noticeable. Steps are as lively, but now 
more intricate and precise. ““Who can fox 
trot?” A few wave hands. ““When the music 
starts, will each of you teach another—then 
both move on to teach two more?” Soon a 
multiplication dance has burgeoned, every- 
one is tapped and taught, all performing. 
Among new lessons will be a Mexican hat 
dance, a bunny hop, a lindy, a polka with 
all the foot stamping and clapping the gym 
can hold. 

Most assured of all are the eighth graders 
who arrive to take over the gym last. Vet- 
erans of two years’ past study, they execute 
whirling waltzes, go on to cut-in dances with 
the ease born of long get-togethers. 

Through following Fridays are scattered 
the special events planned at the original 
meeting. One of February’s four dance 
nights, for instance, will be a Valentine 
party for eighth graders, a masquerade for 
nonsentimental sixth graders. In March, the 
seventh grade will hold a hoedown. Every 
grade likes an ‘‘old clothes” party (when it’s 
cricket to wear jeans, dungarees and baggy 
shirts) and at least one will be scheduled 
among April’s dance nights. 

Only seldom is the gym decorated (‘““We 
tried it, found it took extra work, wasn’t 
necessary”’), but for special events the danc- 
ers bring homemade props and costumes, 
and prizes are awarded for originality and 
best performing. At dime stores and small 
variety shops, parents on the dance com- 
mittee have stocked up with 19-cent key 
rings, 25-cent Yo-yos, even supersize lolli- 
pops. Out of the $200 fund with which 
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“What do you say to a boy?” 


Time out for a soft drink. 




























At last... Be Booittifully GRAY ! 


amazing new product COLORS AND CONDITIONS HAIR, 
gee . adds glorious highlights and sheen 


You'll look years younger as Nestle 
Liquid Creme Colorinse safely glorifies 
your gray or white hair with 
beautiful, temporary smoky, slate or 
platinum color. Yellow and discolored 
streaks vanish... mixed gray hair 

is cleverly, evenly color-toned. And — 
at the same time — your hair is 
wonderfully conditioned, its texture 
improved, dryness and brittle 

ends corrected. Nestle Liquid Creme 
Colorinse has 3 beautiful shades for 
eleoN PMCAITLCMelile Muh <-t Me] ao h 

hair...3 other colors to 

glorify other hair shades. 


LIQUID CREME 


OY tle COLORINSE 


sete S TTT Mel +) ist Me ICME bh ZT L(-l-] (MLM lL ALT) te 


WANT COLOR-HIGHLIGHTS? 

Transform dull, drab hair in- 

oo to sparkling new beauty with 

gleaming color-highlights, silken 

lustre and alluring softness. Nestle 

Colorinse quickly rinses in— easily shampoos 
out! 12 glamorous colors. 25¢, 50¢. 


NESTLE COLORINSE 


URSULA THIESS 


Co-starring in “Bandido”’ 

Produced by Robt. L. Jacks 

in CinemaScope and Color 
For release thru United Artists 


WANT LONG-LASTING COLOR? 

Intensify your natural hair 

color OR—add glorious, NEW, 

long-lasting color. Lanolin-rich 

Nestle Colortint also blends-in gray, 

streaked or faded hair. More than a rinse. 

but not a permanent dye! 10 colors. 29¢, 50¢. 


NESTLE COLORTINT 
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Hlow L use Murine 
tor tired eyes” 


“IT often refresh my eyes with Murine when I’m 
working,” says screen star Ursula Thiess, “‘be- 
cause if they’re tired or strained, the camera 
shows it.’’ Try refreshing your eyes witha 
couple of drops of Murine after working, read- 
ing, driving or watching TV. Gently and so 
pleasantly, Murine washes away the feeling of 


strain and fatigue. 


"Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





MIPS EE tor your eyes’ The Murine Co , Inc., Chicago, U.S.A. 





Emily LaBorde works come these outlays 
plus all phonograph and amplifier repairs, 
dance books and new records (although last 
term a volunteer boys’ band offered to play 
“just for practice’? and alternated with 
canned music). 

“It costs amazingly little to provide so 
much entertainment.” P.T.A. president Mrs. 
Ralph Goodman goes over the figures at the 
end of a year. “Actually we have quite an 
active group—about six hundred fathers, 
mothers and teachers—and a budget of 
about two thousand dollars a year to work 
with. We have no membership fee, so each 
gives what he can, and we raise the rest from 
an annual Book Fair and from renting a 
local moviehouse to give theater parties. It 
takes only a tenth of our budget to support 
the dances, and I imagine some communities 
could do it on less.” 

Even for the graduates’ gala spring dance, 
small expense provides a big evening. In 
a huge cellophane bag on the gym ceiling 
are suspended 100 balloons (at a cost of 
roughly a penny each), with one containing 
a $1 bill. When midway in the dance the bag 
is broken, the colorful globes float down 
and teens pop them, it’s a ball to the en- 
thralled junior set. For this evening, too, 
gift certificates bought at 90 cents each from 
a record store are awarded, enabling prize 
winners to choose favorite platters for home 
music collections. Parents help out by setting 
up a refreshment table with cookies and 
cupcakes and lemonade, sometimes donated 
by friends, but usually financed by the fund. 

Thriftily, too, the com- 
munity discovered three = 
years ago that a paid “™ 
teacher could be replaced 
by a parent. Emily La- 
Borde, chosen for the 
spot, was only inciden- 
tally a former professional 
dancer herself. “‘I had to 
learn this work quite sep- 
arately,andtheimportant ~~ SS 
point is that anybody can FiO 
learn it.”’ Her first step when appointed was 
to take out library books, “study Arthur 
Murray cover to cover, also all literature with 
diagrams,” and then practice with the family. 
The whole secret of the program’s success, she 
feels, is the pace. ““We’ve learned to keep it 
fast, keep it fun, keep them moving. Often 
a parent can do that more effectively than 
anyone else.’ Students prefer the school 
events to professional studios where lessons 
are too slow, too stilted and too expensive, 
as many young spokesmen have pointed 
out. ‘I think, too,” she adds, ‘“‘a parent 
tends to be more aware of the heartbreak of 
a little girl not asked to dance or the em- 
barrassment of a little boy whose invitation 
is refused, and can be on the watch for 
remedies.” 


too short. 


Although never obvious to the beholder, 
each dance has a minute-by-minute plan 
behind it of records to be played, steps to 
be taught, mixer games to be called on in 
case of social emergencies. Parents agree: 
“We overorganize to be on the safe side.” 
At the Christmas dance, when a lighted tree 
decorated the gym, extra pine boughs were 
given to a half dozen girls not dancing, to 
bestow “‘cut-in privileges.’’ Each holder of a 
bough tapped a partner, gave her branch to 
the girl she replaced. In a few minutes the 
demand for greenery grew and the gym 
was a sea of waving branches and shining 
eyes. 

Usually the unsure are drawn in by class 
representatives who went to the original 
meeting, helped plan the program and 
learned their duties—what they do not do is 
monitor. What they do is set a good ex- 
ample, see to it that everyone has a partner, 
a friend to talk to and a gocd time. A boy 
who was a classroom problem a few years 
ago reluctantly offered to come one night 
“to watch.” Next he came “‘to help,” mostf¥ 
around the snack bar. Not long after, he 
came to dance and to draw other side- 
line sitters into a reel or a Paul Jones. A 
sweet-tempered girl, shy about a facial birth- 
mark, became a belle of the ball after her 
first few visits. 


A happy marriage is along 
conversation that seems all 


—ANDRE MAUROIS 
| Remember, | Remember. 
(Harper & Brothers) 

























































LADIES: nq iige 

Only once has there been tr, 
a minor sort. A snowball fight 
of young dancers got inextrica 
outside the gym one brisk night} |) 
chaperon recalls it, “There wile 
larly inviting snow that year, 
volved—no damage,” becay 
night on the P.T.A. put on 
and played them louder and 
demanding steps. “It was a seas 
polkas and accelerated do-si-d¢ 
mazurkas—we kept them too 
do anything but totter home 
hardiest weather doesn’t keer 
down now. Even in 1955's icy 
winter, a crowd of 200 to 250 ye 
turned up regularly. 


Rutes are few, but enforcec 
leave the gym without permis) 
wander in the halls. . . . Come 
put wastepaper in receptacles . 
Ous at all times.” A miscreant| 
out under a law so far not eg 
asked to leave the dance floo 
because of misconduct, he or 
banned for the remainder of 

Everybody keeps a self-poli 
manners and wardrobes, to 
school principal Mrs. Agnes | 
daily results—"Friday-mleaaaa 
tesy carry over all week long, 
even have to talk about groom) 
any more.” For the dances,| 
dresses or skirts and blouses (* ( 
as you can this side of evening ¢ 

boys have ¢ 
= cerned about 
fresh shirts ( 
tional) and ap 
polish. 

“*Althoug 
may be taki 
in it, too,” P 
bers modify, 
don’t alwa 

Ss Ss know what t 

ing.” When 
dance a soft-drink break is called) 
sold at six cents each, by pop . 
a leader makes announcements 
the exodus. “Every boy with cu 
now take his partner to the snaq 
“every boy with a blue shirt” | 
socks.” There is momentary cont 
the gentlemen tug up their troust 
colors or race to a chaperon with 
“What’s Argyle—are these 
soft-drink break also gives a gi) 
to compliment her escort on his 
A common query has been: “Y 
talk to a boy about?” (A stoe! 
Baseball.) Boys tend to worry 
I take her back to a chair do 
entertain her?” (The answer—D 
her in the middle of the floor, 
back to friends and thank her, 
your leave if you like.) “The prc 
appear by eighth grade!” mothe 

“We've learned by now how di 
age group is,” a pioneering P.T./} 
up for other communities. In its|} 
the program centered on seventh| | 
graders only, with sixth gradé 
later, but all experiments proved)y 
ers too young. So in demand | 
privileges that students from oth 
often ask to come, have to be 
cause of limited space, but the P.)] 
fully watches word of its success} 
other areas. Once painfully stur 
cism for neglecting their young, 
parents of P.S. 8 can proudly | 
school’s high morale. 

“Good volunteer backing is W 
an idea of this kind work,” act 
Yonkers Recreation Superintend 
F. McCrudden, who with the Boa 
cation helped launch the original 
“Only one other thing is needed- 
that allows the school to pay Cus) 
to keep a building open at night— 
interest can secure an ample bi 
With those two factors, gyms I 
and I would guess in most others | 
open at evening more often than tl 
cut down potential delinquency 
ever takes hold.” 
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‘touched photo of Mrs. Michyl Paul’s hands. Only lower hand was given Jergens care. 


2ROOF: JERGENS LOTION 
TOPS ‘DETERGENT HAND 


proof’s in this photo! 


‘junretouched — so you can see with your own 
yj what a difference Jergens Lotion makes! 


orked for 447 women!* 


| Scientific test, women soaked both hands in 

usehold detergent three times a day. But 
'} the right hands were treated with Jergens 
Gon. A few days later, the untreated left hands 
le rough and red. The right hands, treated 
r Jergens, were smooth, white, and lovely. 





Works because it penetrates! 

Jergens doesn’t just “glove” hands with a greasy 
film, but penetrates deep down where the hurt 
begins. That’s why Jergens produced the best 
results of all lotions tested. 


Lovely to use, too! 


Rich and creamy to the touch...instantly absorbed 
without a trace of stickiness. No wonder Jergens 
Lotion is the most-used hand care in the whole 
world! And still only 10¢ to $1, plus tax. 


Vice to-doctors and dermatologists—for a summary of test write The Andrew Jergens Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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New Kotex with Wondersoft covering 


— the most comfortable, 


most absorbent napkin ever designed 











iN Kotex has Wondersoft covering ...a new open-mesh covering 
that’s incredibly light and gentle. Only new Kotex napkins with this Wondersoft covering 
can give you softness you thought you’d never have; complete open-mesh absorption 
that never fails; and a perfect fit that can’t ever pull out of shape. 
Choose from Regular, Junior or Super Kotex. Buy a new 


Kotex belt, too. It goes with new Kotex napkins perfectly. 


iS bt 


KOTEX AND WONDERSOFT ARE TRADEMARKS OF KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP 
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After I have dressed and gone downtown 
to shop, it irks me to be asked to wait 
until the clerk takes the telephone order 
of someone who would rather shop “the 
easy way.” I like to believe my time is 
just as valuable! 

MRS. M. B. CLEMENTS 

Lee's Summit, Missourt 


Every time I read an article on sex and 
marriage I burn at the way the man is 
depicted as a know-it-all and the woman 
as so ignorant that she hardly knows 
the difference between herself and her 
husband. Men get too much credit on 
this score! G.MK. 

Portland, Oregon 


Just turn to page 66 in this issue. ED. 
e 


Why are apartment-house mailboxes so 

small? Can't the post office or someone 

do something? I’m tired of torn maga- 
zines and bruised fingers! 

MARY CARSON 

New York, New York 





Pond ‘Ss Can a mere male get into the act? It 

really burns me up to go into our sub- 
| . I : Ee s e urban station and find it filled with boor- 
a¢ ep € eansings make a ish individuals, both male and female, 


puffing like chimneys under the “No 





, s(t ; Smoking” sign. The colder the day, the 
y by » : 5 5 yy? 
lov ely diffe rence... thicker the smoke; why should only 

mannerless people enjoy the warmth of 


the station? 
R. MILTON CARLETON 


] Hinsdale, Illinois 
e 
eo € @ 


Why, oh, why must salesmen feel 
Consumers like the ‘* package deal”? 
It is impossible to buy 

Flour without a premixed pie, 


@ 
Shampoo without a ‘* special” rinse, 
o Pen without pencil (plus two cents). 
But—when will they offer, just for fun, 
Two mink coats for the price of one? 


SARAH COTTINGHAM 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


New ultraviolet g | © 
photographs prove | 


Oh, how I hate parties with women and 
men, when the women are with the 





Pond’s Cold Cream : : women and the men are with the men— 
js g oe and, when a woman is with the men, the 
removes dirt that other cleansing women with the women are absolutely 
Pro e Be : = devastated, for goodness’ sake. 
yb, thls “a J. G. WHITNEY 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
1. A test patch of dirt and make-up is applied. In photo Si 
taken in ultraviolet light, patch shows up white. Must Christmas decorations be on every 


corner even before Thanksgiving ? Surely 
we have enough spirit for two holidays! 
OLD-TIMER 

Cleveland, Ohio 


The deliberate misspelling of words in 
brand names, such as Tasty-Take, Brite, 
Eazy, Lite, Wite, Kwick, Krunchy, 
Krackers and Komfortable—they'’re all 
so Konsciously Kute, and whoever thinks 
them up must be Krazy! 
DISGRUNTLED 





2. Then patch is vigorously 3. Even after brisk washing, 4. Proof Pond’s cleanses deep; 


ya ; Tewtown Square, Pennsylvani 
washed. She thinks her skin ultraviolet light shows Right through imbedded dirt; Tee eee 
is clean, but... stubborn dirt still there! Pond’s cleanses a clear path! e 


Why, oh, why can’t people be on time 
for the movies? I wish theater owners 
would bar the door ten minutes after 
the feature begins! 





JUDY PARSONS 
Boston, Massachusetts 


No other cleanser 





VNDAT i. seiiha ° 
Z wy removes make-up and dirt ; 
PONDS = 2e*%% 
Vanishing > ee more completely, In spite of all the publicity during the 
‘,, Enpam 6 I ON D Ss a i past few years, children are still being 
a Z Coll Cpeul! leaves your skin sO fresh ! trapped in abandoned refrigerators. We 


need more campaigns on the local level 
cer, nonsgreasy powder base campaigns which ask no donations, only 
I Vanishing Cream life-saving co-operation. 


PONDS Cold Cream MEY foliian Masser: 


LADIES' | 


Real Walking |) 


for Troubled 
FEET! 
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Combine Style 


Distinction with Real Foo 


You’ll quickly discover what 
ease is like when you step out 
pair of supremely comfortable, fo 
Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made over 
scientifically designed lasts, thei 
foot-cradling fit makes them eve 
your feet. No “‘breaking-in” dis 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in |} 
all types of feet. Expertly fitted at|)) 
Foot Comfort® Shops in principz 
selected Shoe and Department S$ 
obtainable locally, write for ca 
Scholl’s, Inc., Dept. 4116, Chicago) 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder quickly re 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, 
odorous feet. Eases new or 
tight shoes. Get a can today! 


DE! Scholls ecwoir 















World’s leading dentists re 
massage. 

Use Kent of London ney 
toothbrush, rubber one en 
bristle the other. 

Price $1.—made by G. E 
Sons, est. a.d. 1777, make 
finest hair, tooth and nailt 
the Royal Courts of Europ 

Ideal gifts, valued by # 
edgeable and sophisticated 
Sole Agents—COSBY BRUSH 
co. INC., 630 Fifth Ave. 
20, N. Y. Tel. CO 5-3646. 
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Exceptional 10 country escorted tours 
visiting England - Holland - Belgium - 
Luxembourg - Germany - Austria = 
Italy - Monaco - Switzerland - France. 
Expertly planned by a company with 
over 50 years experience in group 
travel. Frequent departures from April 
to Sept. in CUNARD LINE “QUEENS 
or by plane. Excellent land arrange: 
ments. Moderate inclusive rates. Sen 
for brochure with complete details 


COLPITTS TOUR 


262 Washington St., Boston! 


IMPORTANT MESSAGE TC 





fferin® relieves cold miseries twice as fast as aspirin | | 
nl doesn’t upset your stomach as aspirin often does! 





e adaches, neuralgia and discomforts that accompany This means Bufferin acts twice as fast to make a cold 
2(mmon cold can now be relieved with Bufferin in less sufferer feel better. 


han with aspirin alone. Clinical tests reveal that stomach upsets often follow the 





L oratory tests comparing Bufferin and aspirin show taking of aspirin. But you can keep taking Bufferi—with a | 
at;3ufferin’s pain relieving agent gets into the blood clear conscience—until you feel better. Even in continuous | | 
ed twice as fast as aspirin. doses, Bufferin will not upset your stomach. | 





| ey 
Amount of pain reliever in 
blood stream shows how Bufferin | 
acts faster to relieve pain 





| Ht!) | 

@ Medical science has proved that any known pain re- | | 
liever must pass through the stomach and into the | | 

blood stream to relieve pain. 


© Bufferin combines aspirin with two antacid ingredients. 
These speed the pain reliever out of the stomach and | | | 
into the blood stream twice as fast as aspirin. That’s why... | | 


i) Bufferin acts twice as fast as aspirin to relieve pain. 


| 
And hospital tests show Bufferin won’t upset your 
stomach as aspirin often does. | 


WON UPSET 





ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT 
OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





IF YOU SUFFER FROM PAIN OF ARTHRITIS OR RHEUMATISM, ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN 
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DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 
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»+.just one KANTWET 
Mattress will last the en- 
tire crib life of your baby 


Yes, only one mattress to grow on— 
a KANT WET ~—all through crib age! 
And besides, all through those tender 
years, correct, healthful sleep-posture 
for precious growing bones. 


KANTWET crib mattresses not only 
last through years of rugged wear and 
tear, but retain their firm healthful 
balance, built into it by doctor- 
approved scientific construction, 


It’s true that you can buy cheaper crib 
mattresses. But why pay for two, or 
even three, through cribhood, when 
one good one will see you through? 





““SLEEP’’ YOUR BABY 
INTO HEALTHY GROWTH 


FREE — booklet tells you how. The findings 
of leading doctors, written in simple, 
easy-to-understand terms —“ Your Baby's 
Sleep and Growth”, illustrated. Send 
coupon to Rose- Derry Co., Dept. SJ-11, 


95 Chapel Street, Newton 58, Mass. 


Git ssscccstescoce State... sins 
Made and sold throughout the U.S. and Canada 





However good 


a child's 
intentions, 


he’s stall a child. 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M. D. 


“Some fathers have been 


brought up to think that the care 


v of babies and children 
is the mother’s job entirely. 
This is the wrong idea.” 


fee time I have given a talk to a 
parent-teacher association, and we 
have got into the question period, there 
has been a solemn man in about the fifth 
row who slowly rises to his feet, clears his 
throat and asks, in the deliberate tone of 
a district attorney, ““Doctor, what is your 
opinion on punishment?” I always get 
the feeling that he has argued in favor of 
just punishment ever since the birth of 
his first child, that his wife has been 
firmly opposed and has kept him from it 
on most occasions, and that now he’d 
like to see if there aren’t other people 
around who'd take his side. 

I don’t mean by this example that fa- 
thers are generally pro-punishment and 
that mothers are anti. Sometimes it’s the 
other way around. Most often the father 
and mother are on the same side of the 
fence; but even when they approximately 
agree there may be enough difference of 
opinion to cause arguments. | 

Certainly the newspapers consider pun- 
ishment, especially physical punishment, 
an endlessly hot and fascinating topic. 
Whenever an educator or psychologist or 
physician in a long careful speech about 
the management of children makes an 
incidental reference to the naturalness of 
occasional punishment, this side remark 
is what always gets into the headline as 
“Expert Advocates Corporal Punish- 
ment.” It seems as if, to certain people, 
the most important question in all child 
care is whether to spank or not. There’s 
something unhealthy in this obsession. 
Actually such overemphasis on the sub- 
ject of punishment is nonsense. We all 
realize, if we stop to think about the up- 
bringing of our schoolmates, friends, rela- 
tives and selves, that some who were pun- 
ished fairly often turned out welland some 
badly, and that those who were rarely 
if ever punished divided the same way. 

What is really important in the devel- 
opment of good discipline is the feeling 
of the parent toward the child and of the 
child toward the parent. And these are 
only two sides of the same coin. The 
methods of punishment—if any—are only 
incidental details. 

We know that the most vital element 
of all is that the parents love the child in 
the sense of being devoted to him, want- 
ing him to turn out well, enjoying his 
good qualities (not his bad ones). The 
warmth of their love is what fosters in 


DR. SPOCK. 


him lovingness and lovableness. To be 
more specific, he’s nice to people a ma- 
jority of the time simply because he likes 
people (there’s more agreeableness than 
disagreeableness in him). Furthermore, 
knowing how good it makes him feel to 
be loved and how uncomfortable, by con- 
trast, to be disapproved of, he also be- 
haves himself to keep people liking him. 
These two basic elements in discipline 
seem so obvious to most of us that we 
forget to consider them. (Sometime Ill 
write about the disciplinary cases I had 
in the Navy, in whom these fundamentals 
were missing.) 

There’s a third factor that’s vital too. A 
child, particularly in the three-to-six- 
year-old period, expresses his devotion to 
his parents by molding himself in their 
image; not just in the sense of copying 
their skills, occupations, manner of speech, 
but genuinely trying to be civilized and 
responsible like them. This is how the 
boy acquires much of his desire to be 
co-operative with men, brave in danger, 
courteous to women, faithful to a job, 
just as his father is. This is how a girl is 
inspired to be helpful in the home, de- 
voted to babies (live and doll babies), ten- 
der to other members of the family, as 
her mother is. In other words, children 
who are loved do a tremendous amount 
of work themselves developing their own 
characters and discipline. 

But as every mother and father knoss, 
this leaves plenty for the parent to do. 
However good a child’s intentions are, he 
is still inexperienced, impulsive, easily led 
astray. Every hour of every day the par- 
ent must be saying, ““When you give your 


- sister a ride in your cart you should pull 


it slowly”; ““You have to come to lunch 
now because it’s ready”; ‘“‘Remember, 
you mustn’t change the phonograph rec- 
ords—that’s mother’s job”; ““Don’t cross 
the street unless a grownup is with you.” 

Furthermore, there are the other mo- 
ments when the child doesn’t want to be- 
have, when he’s resentful about some- 
thing the parent or brother or sister or 
friend has done or failed to do. These 
stormy periods require firmness of an 
expert kind. 

As I wrote last month, there has to be 
a reasonable amount of consistency and 
sincerity in the guidance aspects of disci- 
pline. It’s not that children can’t adjust 
to variations in the rules—in different sit- 








































uations and with different ad: 
they are surpiisingly adap 
the adult must really feel lik 
ble person in charge, mus 
child to behave and see that he 
parent who has no confidence 
as leader, no confidence it 
preference to be good, tends 
to a child’s level—threateni 
slapping without conviction. 
provoking the child to misb 

Well, I started to talk about ¢ 
ment, but I’ve had to take most 
space to show that discipline larg 
pends on other factors. Punis 
not the main thing that keeps ¢ 
from being bad, any more than p 
ment is the main thing that keeps 
me from robbery, arson, murder. F 
ment is the substitute, emergency 
when the regular system of dis 
breaks down. Even then, punis 
doesn’t do much good unless the! 
sound character underneath and a} 
relationship, as all the cases of he 
criminals prove. 

What causes the temporary 
downs in discipline? Your child is te 
to play with a forbidden object that} 
looks more fascinating than ever 
haps because he has grown up eno 
the interval to see possibilities in 
he never saw before). He takes a¢ 
that you weren’t too serious whe 
prohibited it the last time and t 
won't harm it anyway. Or through 
carelessness he breaks something 
precious to you. Or he may be an 
you for seeming to be unfairly cross 
him or to favor his brother. Perhaf 
slightly rude to you when youre 
about something else. Or he nar 
escapes being run over chasing a ba 
the street. Indignation or righteous 
wells up in you. You punish, or at 
you feel like punishing. 

It is simply not possible to ma 
child so smoothly that you dont 
at him occasionally. This is nothi 
feel guilty about. And when you 4 
gry, I think it’s of relatively minor 
tance whether you spank him or sen 
to his room or just glare at him. 

I believe that whether a parent 
ishes or not, whether a parent spa 
not, depends most often on wheth 
parent was so punished in his own 
hood. CONTINUED ON PA 
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Corer cetrerest es SPete 


For taking the work it 
rere’s no liquids, like Lux Liquid 


| 
)/ PARE! 


»}ow much 








t- it is for see 
) dishes 
| ands! Old-fashioned powders waste Lux Liquid cuts under grease 


oe ew 


OTL. 
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yy 


do 3500 dishes a month 
(just for a family of 4) 


out of dishwashin 


Treats hands right—Lux-mild 





time—are slow about dissolv- 
ing, slow about removing 
grease! And you have to rinse 
very thoroughly, to get rid of 
the powder residue that streaks 
your china, glassware, silver. 





instantly—splits it up into tiny 
particles that disperse immedi- 
ately. Grease can’t settle back 
on dishes, rinses away faster. 
China, silver, glassware come 
sparkling, hygienically clean. 


Lux Liquid! No powder—no 
other liquid —is Lux-mild. 
You'll see and feel the wonder- 
ful difference on your own 
hands, as soon as you start using 
Lux Liquid in your dishpan. 





1 can does the work of more than 2 
boxes of the leading powder. Lux 
Liquid is concentrated for economy. Just 
a teaspoonful does a whole dishpanful! 


st... thrifty... u- ed 


| no other liquid is Lux-mild on hands! 
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MGIVE... LOVELY LTO RECEIVE 


| WELCOME -YOUR-AVON REPRESEN TADIVE WHEN SHE CALLS. 


si cosmetics 


AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR AVON REPRESENTATIVE WHO CALLS AT YOUR HOME 


[OPYRIGHT 1956.A 
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Modelia, Inc., 
Kraeler-Frasca, 


Albrecht Furs, 






















Domesticated but far from tame 
Makes wondertul fashion pet 
Found in smartest places throug 
Seen here for first time in Twilight | 
Also prized in Starlight Taupe, Co | 
Brandy, Black, Sauterne, Pewter, 
Warm, soft, cuddly 
Weighs next to nothing 








petite and children’s size 
Rothmoor Corp., 22 West Madison Street, Chicago Linker & Herbert-Junior Aire, 205 West 39th Streé|- 
Annis Furs, 130 West 30th Street, New York Mode Kiddie Coats, 520 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Gordon Mfg. Co., Ltd., 423 Mayor Street. Montreal, Canada Rosenblatt & Kahn (children’s coats), 520 Eighth AVF 


je froma balanced blend of Orlont/Dyneland manufactured under U.S. Patent No. 2,705,880 10} | 
*Registered Trademark of The George W. 





Pil By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


| 


this will be the last in this series of articles. Many readers 
vho learned of Doctor Safford’s sudden death on September 
6 have written to the editors expressing deep regret and 
lso appreciation for his helpful articles. His contributions 
ill be greatly missed by editors and readers.—The Editors 


esiiccidental abortions—what 
erin call miscarriages—com- 
‘hi is the cause?”’ 


adjat you did not neglect this,” the 
1id You might easily have found 
infrious trouble.” 
s that I thought.” The young 
pe ina slightly woebegone tone. 
lyz on a sofa in the consulting 
llc}ng instructions the doctor gave 
edilely after hearing why she had 
Vde been so busy,”’ she went on, 
redy for this long holiday weekend. 
» dy to start this morning, but 
e;amps began, I was worried. Of 
mihly three months pregnant, but 
ed) would be best to stop on the 
o!>wn to ask you about it.” 
or nodded in agreement. ‘“‘So 
atin has already started. I’m sorry 
at 
sjuld you be sorry about that, 


i> 








*m sure I’m going to be very 
irft breaking up your vacation 
uthhere is nothing else to do. It 
: t) worst folly for you to go to the 
upresent condition. In fact, if you 
hid before leaving home I would 
wed you to stir one foot out 


y |just thought that perhaps I had 
nding that didn’t agree with me.” 
ngas bad as it would be to find 
irjonsiderable trouble fifty miles 
m(Have you had any bleeding at 


‘hilightest. But what do you think 
d,foctor?”’ 

aiid your uterus is endeavoring to 
is contents—in other words, that 
ngis abortion is threatening.” 

omy ou know that I would never do 
tpring that on!’ 

gil to hear you say that—and let 
©} clear that in using the word 
1 Am not referring to an illegal or 
a No, I know you did not do any- 
tice abdominal cramps, but we 
eythe problem as it is presented to 
8 young woman shows some be- 
51/5 of terminating her pregnancy 
ieoint at which her infant would 
6) of survival—in other words, 
t) twenty-eighth week—this con- 
|. _* -ia ee 
ify 8 new book, The Intimate Problems of 
oryning several chapters which have not 
» Journal, has been published by Haw- 


be. , 10 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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stitutes an abortion in medical terminol- 
ogy... . Was that a little grimace of pain I 
just noted on your face?” 

“T guess so. It hurt, all right. That makes 
the tenth cramp I’ve had.” 

“Well, you must realize that your weekend 
holiday is off—definitely.” 

“T thought you would know what to do as 
soon as you had examined me, and I hoped 
that we could still go to the lake in a few 
days.” 

“T have no intention of doing any more 
examining than I have already done, which 
was merely an inspection. I want to do noth- 
ing that could stir up trouble by stimulating 
the uterine contractions which have already 
begun.” 

“What do you suppose started them, 
Doctor?” 

“T can only surmise. The causes of threat- 
ened abortion may be either fetal or ma- 
ternal, and we may even add a small list of 
paternal ones as well.” 

“IT don’t understand how the father could 
have anything to do with causing the mother 
to abort. Unless you mean some sort of 
accident.” 

“Exactly. An ungentle coitus, particularly 
at a vulnerable time in the month, would be 
sufficient to cause trouble. Other trauma- 
tisms, or injuries, or possibly a long auto- 
mobile trip, a sudden jarring of the body or 
any unusual effort such as lifting a heavy 
piece of furniture, falling in a slippery bath- 
tub, might be other causes. 

“If the father was a victim of chronic al- 
coholism, habitual sexual excess, syphilis, 
malnutrition or deficient sperm production, 
this might produce a weakness in the cellular 
development of the tiny fetus. I know that 
we can exclude your husband on the first 
four counts. As to sperm production, this 
would require a special study. Tell me this— 
have you had any mental or psychic upsets 
lately? Any family quarrels, for instance?” 

“Why, no, Doctor. You can ask John— 
he’s just outside. There’s been no trouble 
at all.” 

““Good. I had to be sure. I know I have al- 
ready explained to you how these psycho- 
somatic problems may work.” 

“Yes, I understand that.” 

“However, I expect the cause of your 
trouble is something much simpler—the 
hormonal balance, for instance. Some spon- 
taneous abortions are caused by a de- 
crease in the amount of progesterone pro- 


duced in the third month of pregnancy. If 


this is insufficient, the sensitivity of the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 185 
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=. Fingertip dispenser free with 
purchase of two 49¢ bottles 





( What a delightful way to pour on hand magic! Just 
press the new dispenser cap and Hinds special 
kindness will flow onto your hands. No spilling, no 
dripping, just the right amount. You'll love Hinds 
Honey & Almond Fragrance Cream. Like flowers, 
it contains a special ingredient, Floratex; puts a 
veil between you, wind, weather and work. Buy this 


offer now and get the fingertip dispenser free. 


A product of Lehn & Fink ® Also available in Canada. 


of Hinds Cream...all for 98¢ 
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Prove it today in your own dishpan! 





Touch pink Dreft’s lotion-soft suds, and instantly you'll 


know why Dreft helps keep your hands soft and smooth. Scools away even a 
Because the same quality we makes these suds feel cooked-on grease! 
like a lotion, gives pink Dreft its new beauty-care mildness e 


And "'stuck”’ frying = 
pans, milk-filmed PY) 
Dreft cleans dishes the fastest way ever! glasses and egg plates © 
come shining, in 

seconds, with pink Dreft. 


for your hands. Yet— 


With all its beauty-care mildness, Dreft gets dishes 
cleaner, without wiping, than any other product with 





Wiping and polishing! 


Gy 
S Guaranteed by © 
_\ Good Housekeeping 
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pooner or later. 
[risis 
confronts every 
marriage 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


IF TROUBLE COMES 


Ag 40, Tom lost his $12,000-a-year job 
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Face the situation as it is. No one expects you to 
be cheerful in time of serious trouble. Shock and 
grief are inevitable. But you will accomplish less 
than nothing if you mope or brood. ‘Why did it 
have to happen?” is an unanswerable question. It 
did happen, and the sooner you accept the fact and 
go on from there, the more you can help your 
family and yourself. 

Keep busy. You may be too emotionally upset to 
plan effectively for the future; but the day-to-day 
needs of the family must be met. Meals must be 
served, dishes washed, children got off to school 
and tucked into bed at night. As soon as possible, 
take over the reins of the household yourself. 
Busy yourself with the immediate, the practical and 
the tangible. Your poise will gradually return. 

Restore normal routine. The familiar minutiae of 
life are comforting. Don’t disregard your customary 
habits and observances. Nor is there valid reason 
(as many women seem to feel) for neglecting your 
appearance in time of trouble. (If you usually use 
lipstick, you will not help your family’s morale by 
omitting it now.) 

Attack the problem. Until partial equilibrium has 
been restored, it is difficult to analyze the situation 
accurately. This first transition will take several 
days, perhaps a week or two. But it should not be 
put off longer. Set yourself the task of marshaling 
all available information and evaluating your re- 
sources. If it is a question of finding a new job, 
analyze the reasons why you lost the last one. Then 
ask yourself what qualifications you have that 
might suit you not only for your previous work 
but for other fields. (If your husband is seeking a 
job, you can be useful as a sounding board while 
he goes through the same process.) Whatever the 
problem, make a definite plan, and then act upon 
it promptly. 

Have faith—in yourself, in your mate and in the 
future. Both you and he have suffered a blow; your 
confidence is shaken. But your faith in him will 
do much to restore his in himself; and if you 
believe in him, what have you to fear? Not in- 
frequently, facing a crisis together unites a family 
and oives th-— ~- eater strength than they ever 
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Same Time 


¢ Both sets of parents adprove the match. The 
younger the couple contemplating marriage, the 
greater the probability that their parents’ judgment 
is more valid than their own. Further, there is the 
hard practical fact that parents are not likely to 
subsidize or otherwise foster a marriage which 
they opposed in the first place. 

e¢ Income is adequate and assured. This usually 
means that the husband, and perhaps the wife, has 
already proved that he can support himself (and his 
wife). If the marriage cannot take place without 
financial help from in-laws, the amount must be 
regular and specified in advance. 

¢ Both partners are able and willing to accept re- 
sponsibility, as indicated by their previous per- 
formance at school, in jobs and in their family re- 
lationships. 

e The couple are well matched. This means not 
only that‘they share similar tastes and interests, 
have about the same level of intelligence and edu- 
cation, and similar economic and social back- 
grounds, but also, and most vital, that they share 
the same values, ideals and goals in life. 

It takes time to determine compatibility in all 
these respects, and no very young couple should 
marry until they have dated frequently and satis- 
factorily for at least a year. Almost all hasty mar- 
riages are ill advised, but hasty marriages in early 
youth are often disastrous. 

If even one of these factors is unfavorable, the 
marriage should be postponed. But if all are favor- 
able, and the couple truly love each other, their 
chances of happiness are excellent. By marrying 
early, they will have more years to enjoy it! 


DO YOU AGREE? 


My husband is very critical of most women. 
I dislike it intensely. Why? 


Because inwardly you fear he is really criticizing 
you. 


ASK YOURSELF: 


Am I Too Young to Marry? 


Whether you are old enough to marry depends less 
upon your age than upon the kind of person you 
are. The same applies to the man you are thinking 
of marrying. When and whom you will marry are 
the most important decisions you will ever make. 
Unless you can do so without reservation, please 
answer no question “Yes.” 


Are You: 


1. At least 20 years old? 

2. Finished with your formal education? 
3. Competent in homemaking skills? 

4. Able to manage money? 


Do Your Parents: 


5. Think that you are dependable? 

6. Usually approve the persons you date? 
7. Talk things over freely with you? 

8. Agree with nearly all your decisions? 
9. Treat you as a responsible adult? 


10. Believe that you are ready for marriage? 


Have You: 
11. Been able to make friends easily? 
12. Dated frequently for four or five years? 
13. Known enough boys well to choose 
wisely? 


14. Gone steadily one year without conflict? 


Add up your ‘“‘No” and doubtful answers. If they 
total four or more, the probabilities are that you 
are not yet sufficiently mature to marry. (You might 
check your score by having your mother answer 
any questions about which you are doubtful.) And 
how would the man you would like to marry rate 
on these questions? The better both of you score, 
the less likely it is that the marriage will fail. Unless 
all indications are favorable, why not wait another 
year to make sure? 
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An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Life 





Since the success of all retailing depends largely on ability to deal with people, most trainees for 


executive positions in department stores must do actual selling during their training periods. 


Should your child 
go into Retailing? 


A Discussion Led By FRED LAZARUS, Jr. 


President, Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
and Reported by LLEWELLYN MILLER 


()” R 100 YEARS AGO my grandfather started a small 
retail clothing store in Columbus, Ohio. 

Among my earliest and happiest memories is that 
shop—the neat shelves—the new merchandise coming 
from distant cities—the stream of customers, each one 
interesting and different. 

As a child I thought the merchant’s constant study of 
people, their needs, tastes, and buying habits was the 
most fascinating career a man could choose. 

I still think so. 


However, when I was asked to tell parents about the 


opportunities for young people entering my business, I 
hesitated. The first thing a good retailer learns is that 
every commodity is not attractive to, or suitable for, 
every customer. It is the same with careers. Because re- 
tailing has been so satisfactory a lifetime occupation for 
me, I wondered if I might not recommend it too enthu- 
siastically. So I asked four other executives from some 
of Federated’s ten divisions, comprising 37 stores, to join 
me in a round-table discussion. 


Two of them were born into retailing families, as I 
was. Two started at the bottom, without any connection 
in the business. All have made outstanding successes and 
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LADIES! 


can speak with authority on what retailin 
asks of—boys and girls today. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Walter N. Rothschild (Chairman of 
Abraham and Straus, Brooklyn—7,200 en 












I think we should stress the great = 
careers the one word, retailing, represents, 
think of retailing mainly in terms of the p<} 
most often—the sales staff. That staff is 2!4). 
our business, but dozens of different tale 
back up every sale across the counter, In| }j 
ment store there is at least one employe |e 
scenes for each salesperson. 


The merchandising end of retailing rele 
highly paid executives—division and depails 
gers, buyers and their assistants. Buyers ny 
to a dozen trips a year to New York, Chil)) 
and many other places in search of the ne 
ions, furniture and everything else from al 
zippers that a department store sells. Mer 
appealing and financially very rewarding 
men and women who enjoy the competition 
sibility of buying and selling. But retailing) 
appealing careers, too. 





If a child has creative talent, he can find) |4j 
tising an absorbing career. It is a big fie) 
writers, artists, display experts, promotiot 
relations specialists. 


If a child has a good head for figures, he. 
aim at becoming the Comptroller—one of 
portant top executives. He heads a big dep 
uses accountants, economists and efficienc| ip 
well as clerical workers. 





Personnel is an interesting and highly va 


a key backstage operation. 


Retailing needs decorators, research engi! 
economists, shipping and traffic experts, cus) 
sellors—the list is endless. It is hard to 1) 
special interest or talent that cannot find |” 
place in retailing. | 


ADVANTAGES 
AND DISADVANTAGI 


Max Levine (President, Foley’s, Houston 
ployees): 


There is nothing static in retailing. Each ¢ 
ent—new people, new merchandise. And p 
faster than in other fields for two reasons. 0) 
requires more executives than most other t 
about 10 percent of our employees have exec}! 
Two: effectiveness, or lack of it, shows up i) 
in a sales book, the department report or 
power of an advertisement. No one works i] 
The person who is not getting ahead can see} 
that something is wrong, and has a chances 
whatever is holding him back before getting ¢ 
or confused. 





I am thinking of a young man in retailing | 
six years ago as a salesman. It was his first | 
not do very well at the start. But he was) 
determined. He took training courses. Todé 
years, he is a buyer making $16,000 a year. | 


Harold D. Hodgkinson (Vice President 
Executive Officer, Filene’s, Boston—4,500 


Such fast recognition is not unusual int 
recent survey shows that half of the top execu) 
industry are under 35. A very attractive asp 
motions in retailing is that they nearly always 
within. The ambitious young person who dc 
well is in line for the next highest. “Pull” does 


for much against actual experience and pe 


You remember the story about the owner ¥ 
General Manager. ““Whom are you going | 

















jrates amusingly, but with a good deal of 
eryone usually moves up in retailing when 
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4 profession they are considering. The future 
for people coming into retailing now. Our 
growing at an unprecedented rate. New 
veryores will be needed to keep pace. One of 
f cicerns, right now, is finding enough young 


are given on company time. Sometimes 
1 before or after store hours. In all cases 


eV function of the store. This means that the 
ie os 
e \0 likes another department better than the 


SALARIES . 
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rkinson: Sometimes we are told that our 


ries should be higher. They already are good, 
everything that goes with them. Employees 


rehandising manager (left) and the department 
shi are interested in the sales and profit possibilities 
olved by the manufacturer’s representative. 
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Here a department manager briefs the sales people on her staff 
as to the qualities and selling features of a shipment of mer- 
chandise that has just been received and is to go on sale. 


below cost. On-the-job training and business adminis- 
tration courses are free. Many stores have generous sick 
leave, medical care, hospitalization and insurance plans. 
Most important, young people who choose retailing 
as a Career, not as a stop-gap, do not stay at starting 
salaries long. After that, ability is their only limit. 


Mr. Fred Lazarus, Jr.: 1 think we should emphasize 
the chance for quick recognition. Because our business 
is expanding, every department head is alert to spot and 
train the young staff member who can help him improve 
his department. The bright youngster can move up from 
a beginner’s salary very quickly in most big stores. 
Junior executives make between $6,500 and $8,500. 
Many buyers earn from $10,000 to $30,000. Division 
heads make from $18,000 to $50,000 in big stores. 


Mr. Levine: There are substantial incomes, too, for 
those people whose greatest talent is selling across the 
counter. I know a salesman in a household appliance 
department who works on salary and commission. He 
just turned down a promotion. He likes selling and is 
averaging, with commissions, as much as many buyers. 


PREPARATION 


Mr. Hodgkinson: All of us here are college graduates, 
but I think we agree that four years of college is not an 
absolute essential for many of the top spots in retailing, 
though they are a decided asset. 


Mr. Rothschild: 1 want to emphasize, though, that we 
are delighted to get good high school graduates who 
want to come directly into retailing as a career. 


Mr. Ralph Lazarus : Formal education is far from our 
only consideration in looking for young executive talent, 
but I advise as much college as parents can afford. 


Mr. Levine: Some high school graduates are mature 
enough for fast advancement. But I strongly advise the 
boy or girl who needs to pay his own way in college to 
get a part-time job in retailing and get experience and 
education at the same time. 


QUALITIES FOR SUCCESS 


Mr. Hodgkinson: First and foremost—a natural, out- 
going friendliness that comes from interest in others. 
The successful retailer must understand and have a 
warm liking for all kinds of people. Boys and girls popu- 
lar with older people, as well as their classmates, have 
a good start. 


Mr. Ralph Lazarus : Ability to cooperate is important. 
Retailing is teamwork all up the line. Young people who 
enjoy clubs, group sports, church and neighborhood 
activities show the instinct to work with others that is 
essential in retailing. 


Mr. Levine: Leadership. The youngster who organizes 
games Or parties, is elected to a student-body post, works 
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on the school paper or other group enterprises shows a 
talent needed for success in retailing. 


Mr. Rothschild: Initiative: The boy who gets a job to 
buy himself a bicycle, or the girl who baby-sits to get 
herself a dress or a trip shows the drive, ambition and 
resourcefulness that retailing asks. 


Mr. Fred Lazarus, Jr.: Common sense: The youngster 
who behaves sensibly in small day-to-day emergencies 
shows the good judgment so important in our business. 
A major difference between retailing and most other 
careers is that it calls for being right in hundreds of small 
decisions, rather than in just a few big ones. Good com- 
mon sense and the understanding and liking of others 
give the good batting average that means success. 


If your child is interested in retailing, let him do a 
little window shopping and make sure. It is easy to 
sample our business. It won’t be hard for your boy or 
girl to find a temporary job in a store next summer or 
during the Christmas holidays. 


Let him see for himself the things, in addition to a 
good income, that make retailing so absorbing to those 
of us who know it from the inside—the endless interest 
in finding and offering for sale the newest necessities as 
well as luxuries; the stimulation of being in touch with 
people from every walk of life; the warm reward of joint 
effort with others who have many different talents and 
skills; and, perhaps best of all, the fascination of belong- 
ing to a basic industry in which service to the public is a 
watchword, a challenge and an opportunity. 


a” 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career: his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Retailing is one of a continuing series on 
career opportunities for young men and women. Thus far, 
similar articles have been prepared on Newspapering, 
Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architecture, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, Pub- 
lic Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing, Start- 
ing a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Banking, Printing, Home Economics, the Mineral In- 
dustry and Personnel Work. Each is available in booklet 


form and will be sent to you on request. You ll also find 


additional help in our free booklet, “The Cost of Four 
Years at College.” Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 22-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1956, New York Life Insurance Company 
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How to start living in a new home—with 


... those heavenly carpets by LEES 


Next to love—nothing adds 
so much joy to family life in 
a brand new home—or any home— 
as soft, warm Lees Carpets 


upstairs, downstairs, 





all through the house! 
_See Lees Blue Ribbon Winners 
at your dealer. You can have 
“happiness insurance” like this 
lovely Lees Virginian in your 
house right now—and pay 
just a little each month! 
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HOME MEANS MORE WITH CARPET ON THE FLOOR—MORE COMFORT * QUIET © SAFETY * BEAUTY * EASIER CARE 








Fifty Years Ago 


in the Journal 


Tn November, 1906, President 


Theodore Roosevelt visited 


° Panama, the first time a U.S. 


‘| 








President had set foot on foreign 


_ soil while in office. Every Day is 


Ladies’ Day was whistled every- 


where, Geraldine Farrar made 


her American debut in grand 
opera “after making slaves of 
half the population of Berlin,” 
and a New York seamstress at- 
tended Maude Adams’ perform- 
ance of Peter Pan for the forty- 


seventh time. 


Inthe November, 1906, JOURNAL 
it was announced that The 
Curtis Publishing Co. had pur- 


_chased an entire city square 
|. facing Independence Square in 


Philadelphia, and planned to 
build there the largest publish- 
ing house in the U.S.A. 


“Dora: After completing the toilet 
of the face, rub it with a silk hand- 
kerchief. The effect is a certain 
polish—not a shine—which is 
most attractive.” 


“Can you suggest a way to use 
a black taffeta skirt too scant to 
be fashionable, a gray voile 
dress sadly faded, and a black 
lace shawl which is torn in 
places?”’ “‘Yes, indeed, I can,”’ 
answers the JOURNAL’S Pat- 
tern Editor. ‘Have the gray voile 
dyed black. Make eight-gored 
skirt, gores of voile and plaited 
sections of taffeta. Cut the 
blouse of the voile and make 
puffed sleeves of the lace.”’ 


“Lace curtains can be mended 
very neatly by cutting strips of 
net and dipping them into hot 
starch so they will adhere to the 


| worn places.” 


"A Good Thanksgiving Salad: 
Cut out the center of a large 


purple cabbage and fill with 


_ boiled, chilled and marinated 


chestnuts.”” 


“How They Told Their Children” 


is a helpful article on sex educa- 
tion in this 1906 issue, urging that 


_ children learn the facts of life as 


early as seven or eight. 


ee : 
Actresses as Housekeepers”’ 


| depicts Miss Henrietta Cross- 


man in a large apron frying 
corn fritters on a coal stove. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, also 
in an apron, spectacles and 
pigtails, is photographed put- 
ting away bed shects. Beautiful 
Ethel Barrymore is shown half 
reclining in a satin-and-mara- 
bou negligee. ‘‘Although Miss 
Barrymore leaves all the house- 
work to the servants, she sees to 
it that everything is properly 
done,” runs the caption. 
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Fabulous Formula dieter Pete “Pin-up” Martin. 


ne of the Fabulous Formula dieters 

of whom Dawn Crowell Norman is 
especially proud is Pete Martin, The 
Sacurday Evening Post associate ed- 
itor who wrote Will Acting Spoil 
Marilyn Monroe? and who has just 
lost 35 pounds on his FF diet. Among 
others, you'll meet Pete head-on next 
month in the JOURNAL, but here you 
have a chance to preview him from 
behind in what he calls his *‘pin-up 
picture.’’ Shows what a good reducing 
diet can do to a man’s wardrobe as 
well as his waistline. 


“T’ye never felt better,” says newly re- 
duced Mr. Martin. His doctor adds, “Mr. 
Martin has achieved an excellent program 
of weight reduction—his over-all picture is 
one of excellent health.” 


Representing the JoURNAL at the banquet 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, where the late 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley was honored as 
the genius of that memorable legislation, 
Glenn M. White was reminded by Mrs. 
Wiley, who addressed the diners, of the 
part played by this magazine in exciting 
public interest in these laws so vital to 
public health. Mrs. W., thirty-three years 
younger than the doctor, read a love 
poem he had written in the laboratory 
while a student at Harvard, entitled 
Chemico-Metrical Madrigal, of which 
Glenn gives us two of the five stanzas: 


I know a maiden charming and true 

With beautiful eyes like the cobalt blue 

Of the borax bead, and I guess she'll do 
If she haswt another reaction. 


Her hair is a crown, I can truthfully state 

Tis a meter long, nor curly nor straight, 

And it is as yellow as plumbic chromate 
Ina slightly acid solution. 


No. he didn’t have Mrs. Wiley in 
mind. He wrote it before she was born. 


A reader sent us a page from the JOURNAL 
for November, 1907, on which a min- 
ister’s wife had drawn up her account for 
the year past. Husband’s salary, $1500. 
Rent, $300; benevolence and church 
support, $150 (!); insurance, $150; food 
for eleven months, $440; fuel and light, 
$60; service, $100; clothing, $150; travel 
and month vacation, $100. Total $1450. 
Balance, $50, for medical expenses, read- 
ing matter, and all the incidentals for 
family with four children. “It would ap- 
pear,” remarked the reader, “‘that there is 
nothing new about the Plight of the 
Young Mother!” 


How good is your imagination? If you 
want to compare your impressions of 
the characters in the short story, Hit 
and Run, by Gertrude Schweitzer 
(page 64), with living actors, tune in 
on the Kraft Television Theater, NBC— 
TV, Wednesday, Oct. 31 (later, if your 
channel shows it via Kinescope). 


In the course of doing Senator Marga- 
ret Chase Smith’s kitchen at her home 
in Skowhegan for this issue, the senior 
senator from Maine told Margaret 
Davidson that last June she had enter- 


Kitchen expert Davidson (left) 
gets advice from Senator Smith. 


JOSEPH DI PIETRO 
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people you know, 
editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


tained President Eisenhower and 80 
guests on her terrace, following the Pres- 
ident’s instructions for the repast, 
namely: “Sirloin strips 8’—9” long, 2” 
wide and 2” high. Have wooden bowls 
for sauce with plenty of salt, pepper, gar- 
lic salt, Worcestershire, lemon and butter. 
Let the fire burn for half an hour to get a 
good 3” bed of coals.’ Ike carried on 
from there (at least in part), the senator 
said, giving the guests at his own table a 
sample of his cooking. Only two things he 
doesn’t like, the senator learned: shrimps 
and parsnips. .. . “And by the way,” our 
own Margaret asked us, ‘“‘why don’t you 
find out what foods other famous people 
don’t like?’’ But that was easier said than 
done, at least right before election. All we 
could learn was that Stevenson, Ke- 
fauver and Nixon like absolutely every- 
thing. Senator Smith, however, frankly 
states that she can’t stand creamed 
chicken or fried oysters. But she isn’t 
running for re-election this year. 


Bette Davis got talking about men’s 
Joyce 


hands to JOURNAL editors 





SAM MILLER 


Journalites Posson, Freeman and 
Date talk hands with Bette Davis. 


Posson, Jean Freeman and Laura 
Date in Philadelphia. ‘tt always no- 
tice how they look in repose, and the 
way a man moves them in smoking, 
opening doors—anything,’’ Bette be- 
gan. ‘“‘For instance, a man whose 
hand puts a cigarette down and lets it 
go out will forget a theater date, your 
birthday, anniversaries; a man who 
smokes first with one hand and then 
changes over to the other will notice 
everything and forget nothing!’ ... 
*"What about actors’ hands?’’ Laura 
Date asked. . . . “*Most fine actors have 
strongly masculine hands, also most 
men who accomplish things in other 
fields. ’'ve always been attracted to 
men with strong hands,’’ Bette ad- 
mitted. “I remember in Edna Ferber’s 
So Big, Dallas telling Dirk DeJong she 
would marry a ‘horny-handed son of 
toil,’ never a man with 
weak hands. I feel the same way.’ 


unscarred, 
° 


Forecast from the homemaking depart- 
ment: Look for a ten-pound, $5 solar 
range in the near future, that will bake, 
roast, boil and fry free of charge from the 
heat of the sun. But of course only ona 
sunny day. 





























stepped intimately into the entangled lives of five women. 


A new novel by the author of “Rebecca” and “ My Cousin Rachel.” 








eft ie car by the side of the cathedral, and then 
yald down the steps into the Place des Jacobins. 
as ill raining hard. It had not once let up since 
irs /nd all I had seen of the countryside I loved 
t gleaming surface of the route nationale, 
hrizally cut by the windscreen wiper. 
ut/le Le Mans, the depression that had grown 
during the past twenty-four hours had in- 
. It was inevitable, always, during the last 
oliday; but this time, more than ever before, 


, precise, with dates and facts that I should 
d dress up in language designed to strike a 







1 to them was of any value, that I had given 
aly images of history brightly colored. The 
aning of history would have escaped me, be- 
e aad never been close enough to people. 

s drove out of Tours, on the-last morning, my 
at/action with the lectures I should give in Lon- 
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T eople, never to partake in their happiness or 
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pain, brought such a sense of overwhelming depres- 
sion, deepened by the rain stinging the windows of 
the car, that when I came to Le Mans, although I 
had not intended to stop there and lunch, I changed 
my mind, hoping to change my mood. 

It was market day, and in the Place des Jacobins 
lorries and carts with green tarpaulins stood parked 
close to the steps down which I came, and the rows 
of stalls were crowded one beside another. It must 
have been one of the big market days, for the place 
was full of country people, and there was an unmis- 
takable smell in the air, half vegetable, half beast, 
that could come only from the soil, muddied, ruddy- 
brown and wet, and from the steaming pens where 
huddled cattle moved in uneasy comradeship. 

Two black-shawled women argued beside an open 
cart, one of them holding by the feet a squawking 
hen, whose fluttering, protesting wings brushed the 
wide wicker basket, heaped with apples, on which the 
woman leaned; while toward them came a great 
hulking fellow in a nut-brown velvet coat, his face 
purple with good cheer from a nearby bistfo, his 
eyes blurred, his walk unsteady. He grumbled to him- 
self as he peered down at the coins in his open hand, 
fewer than he had expected, too few—he must some- 
how have miscalculated in that vanished hour of 
heat and sweat and tobacco, whence he now came to 
quarrel with his mother and his wife. 


I walked past the lorry and across the Place des 
Jacobins to the brasserie at the corner, and suddenly 
the pale sun shone from the fitful sky; and the people 
thronging the place, who had seemed black smudges 
in the rain, became animated blobs of color, smiling, 
gesticulating, strolling about their business with new 
leisure as the sky fell apart, turning the dull day to 
gold. 

The brasserie was crowded, the atmosphere thick 
with the good smell of food, soupy and pungent, of 
cheese upon sauce-tipped knives, spilled wine, the 
bitter dregs of coffee, and rank, too, with the wet 
cloth of coats heavily rained upon, now drying—the 
whole scene framed in a blue smoke cloud of 
Gauloise cigarettes. 

I found a seat in the far corner near the service 
door, and as I ate my omelet, herb juice splaying on 
the plate, satisfying, warm, the swing door kept burst- 
ing backward, forward, pushed impatiently by wait- 
ers heavily laden with trays piled high with food. 
At first the sight was an apéritif to my own hunger; 
but later, when my meal was over, it became some- 
how a deterrent to digestion—too many fried po- 
tatoes, too many pork chops. The womah who ate 
beside me was still forking beans into her mouth as 
I called for coffee, and she expostulated to her sister 
upon the cost of living, ignoring the pallid little 
girl who sat CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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By GERTRUDE SCHYp 










ie after daybreak she came fully awake all ato 
her heart hammering as though a noise in 
sleep had startled her. But*there was no noise. 
was only the memory of the night before, unre¢ 
relentlessly in her brain like a film in fast mo 
She sat up and looked at her husband, sprawle 

his stomach in the next bed, utterly still excep r 
his deep, even breathing. For the past five yeaile 
had been sleeping shallowly, restlessly, but thi: 
the sleep of a man who had worked hard and di) 
good job and was at peace. Peace. Oh, Bill, 
thought, how can I take it away from you aly! 
She slipped from her bed, dressed quickl hx 

let herself out of the house. The stationery s 
few blocks away was not yet open, but the 

of newspapers were piled against the dooj|h 
picked one from the top of a pile and began {r 
through it, the pages rustling in her un 
hands. There was nothing, no mention 0} 
cident. Maybe it had been too inconseq)) 

to mention. Maybe the woman had o; 
knocked down, not really hurt at all. 

Kate felt an instant’s relief. Then she 

of the orange, hurled from the woma 

keting bag and squashed to a pul 

against the windshield, and she sh 

No, it was not possible that the|| 

hadn’t been hurt—not at the rate 

at which that car had been travelin 

She turned back to the beginni 

ing to look through the paper agi} 

carefully. And there it was, in hea} 

the front page, so prominent tha 

missed it, not guessing that 
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. Kate got a glimpse | 
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THIS TERROR MUST BE STOPPED 
Run Driver Critically Injures Mother of Three 


ani 


ad! it a photograph of a thin-faced woman who 
edo old to be the mother of the three children 
ere around her. Next to that a picture of a 
mn nospital bed, with a caption to the effect that 
hil, who would never again walk unaided, had 
th ast victim of a reckless driver, less than a 
) Fore. 
, ry said that the relatives of the dead and 
d/d injured in the community were demand- 
ts terror on the highways be stopped. Most 
as) own to be the work of gangs of teen-aged 
, 0 raced one another along the roads at 
e dl and played deadly games with their cars, 
nt i different to human life, including their 
‘tlir parents could not stop them, then the 
1ao crack down on them. There had been 
t@ much leniency, too much looking the 
ay 00 little enforcement of the law. 

t,” the story said, “‘this dreadful series 
en reached its culmination in that most 
y !d despicable of highway crimes, the 
uliccident. One witness thinks there was 
th wheel, but the car was going at such a 
pel that he could not be: altogether 

there time to see the license number. 
evany other witnesses, if anyone knows 
1yiiea who drove the car that mowed 
s ther of three children and left her 
ar senseless in the road, the victim’s 
‘hb band—the relatives of all the other 
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victims of highway recklessness in our community—beg that 
you will step forward and report the facts to the police. 
THIS TERROR MUST BE STOPPED!” 

Kate looked at the worn face of the woman who lay near 
death because of last night. A poor woman, the paper said, 
who scrubbed office floors after the children were in bed 
to eke out her husband’s meager salary. If the driver of 

the car that had hit her was not found, there was not even 

the possibility of financial compensation. 
THIS TERROR MUST BE STOPPED! Kate shivered in the 
early April morning. How could she sacrifice Bill? How 
could she sacrifice their son’s future? 

“1 don’t know what to do.” She spoke aloud without 
knowing it, looking up and down the empty street as 
though to find someone who might help her. Then she 
said it again. “I don’t know what to do.” 


It began when Bill came home 
and said they were invited to Mr. 
Randall’s house for dinner on 
Thursday night. Bill never 

showed his feelings 
much, but Kate knew 
he was excited 
before he told her. 


CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 129 
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“Husbands should realize that tenderness, as distinct from passion, 


is to wives as important a part of ‘making love’ 





as the sex act itself.” 


What Husbands a 
Don't Know About dé 


By ABRAHAM STONE, M.D. 




















“*Why don’t you print an article on what husbands 
don’t know about sex ?”” This request came flooding 
in from readers as soon as they read What Wives 
Don’t Know About Sex, in last May’s issue of the 
LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. Many sent questions. Dr. 
Abraham Stone, the famous marriage counselor 
who provided the answers to What Wives Don’t 
Know About Sex, answers these questions of our 
readers about husbands in the following article. 


n response to the first article in the LApIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL on ‘What Wives Don’t 
Know About Sex,” I received many interest- 
ing letters and comments from women all 

over the country expressing their views on the sub- 
ject. Let me quote a few passages to indicate what 
women feel about their husbands’ behavior. 

“To me,” writes one wife, “‘love-making is the 
crown of our relationship, it is a diffused, happy 
part of marital benediction. To my husband, our 
sex life is merely acasual, perfunctory satisfaction of 
a physical urge. He can be ugly to me all day long, 
sneer and snarl and complain, and then suddenly 
he will want me physically. This switch from anger 


many aspects of sex life about which men, too, 
know very little. Many readers have written about 
it to the editors, who have asked me to answer 
some of the questions raised. 


Qin your first article, you stated that a 
good many wives are handicapped in their 
sexual role by early training. Does this apply 
to husbands as well? 


A Yes, it does. Human behavior is generally 
influenced by two main factors: by nature and 
nurture, by heredity and environment. In sex 
behavior, environment plays a dominant role. 
What we learn from our parents, from the children 
in the neighborhood, from the stories we read, the 
pictures we see, the songs we sing affects us pro- 
foundly. These environmental influences can be in- 
structive and constructive, or they can be destruc- 
tive and handicap us for a long time in our sexual 
roles in marriage. 

Although women are more likely to become in- 
hibited and restricted in their sex behavior as a re- 
sult of early training, men, 


or sex practices. The feelings engendei 
persist into adult life and color the man’s | 
for a long time. Even though he may later 
intellectually free from these fears and anx 
may remain emotionally bound by then 
detriment of his sexual functioning. | 


Q You hold that, in girls, mot 

mainly responsible for fostering disio 
attitudes. With boys, is it the mothe 
father who has the major influence? 


A Most of the early childhood training i 
hands of the mother, and she, I would ¢ 
probably have the greatest influence on the 
tudes of the boy, as of the girl. Later on, h 
the boy will identify himself more and m¢ 
the father and will endeavor to accept an) 
his viewpoints. If the father has himself f 
develop mature attitudes toward sex, heis 
instill in the boy either a sense of its sinful f 
its dangers or else an attitude of fiippar 
casualness, neither of which will help t 

sound viewpoints ab 


HIS MOTHER TO BLAME role of the husbé 


a sex partner in mar 
the father, however, 
ligent and unders 
and patient, hecanhe 
his son toward @ 


too, in spite of the greater 
freedom given them, are apt 
to suffer from faulty parental 
teaching and attitudes. Many 
parents who readily encour- 
age the general curiosity of 


and hate to love-making I cannot comprehend.” 
In the same vein, another woman writes: ‘““To 
| {| a woman, sex is a continuing relationship, not just 
Hi | a casual affair. It is a part of all life. Love, 
a es warmth, approval, these matter much more even 
than the refined techniques of an experienced 


“Our marriage is heading for the rocks 
because my husband considers P’ve been 


foo warm and loving. His mother brags 








that she never enjoyed her sexual life one 


bit, and he thinks that’s the way I should 


lover.” their children, and are ever pe. He is well educated intellectually and love relationship. 
Hi And a third woman says it in different words: ready to dispense informa- |nows better. But how can you fight im- There are some bo 
3 “Affection expressed in words, tenderness, consid- tion on all kinds of topics, pressions deeply imbedded in a man fail to identify ther 

eration is at least as important to a woman in her become reticent, embar- quring his childhood?” with father and ren 


{ READER 


tached to ‘mamma.’ 


‘love-making’ as the sex act itself.”’ 


rassed and even threatening 





These comments from a group of intelligent and 
observing Wives express quite clearly some of the 
major problems in marital sex relations. Yet hus- 
bands generally fail to take these emotional needs 
of women into consideration. There are obviously 


when it comes tosex. The child then comes to regard 
any interest in sex or any sexual activity with the 
feeling that there is something vaguely wrong 
and shameful about it. Particularly harmful are 
threats of punishment for childhood sex curiosity 


who has been overprotected by a dominant 
who has remained unduly bound to her en 
ally, is likely to encounter difficulties in his 
ing up and especially in developing an a¢ 
and sound sexual potential. 
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Q Where can men get practical information 
about the needs and nature of women? | 


Wild you suggest, then, that parents 
uu. pay more attention to bringing up 


irloys to be considerate husbands and 


his eventual sexual behavior. Hence the growing 
emphasis today on sex and marriage education 
as an essential part of preparation for life, and 


er. 


Ofourse I would. At a 
mineeting with a group 
arts, [happened to ask 
it 2ir goal was in bring- 
ultheir boys. Some of 
rlies were: “to give 
_| good education’’; 
ste him for a profes- 
a) career”; “get him 
ly take over the busi- 
“make him a good 
el No one suggested 
‘c of the major goals 
|de to prepare the boy 
© me a good husband 





HE KNOWS ABOUT SEX 


“These are things my husband does 
which make ours such a good relation- 
ship for me: 

“1. Realizes that sex is a strictly equal 
thing and knows that my satisfaction is 
just as important as his. We discuss this 
frankly. 

**2. Never lets other activities crowd in 
upon and interfere with the ‘specialness’ 
of our sex relationship. (I watch this too.) 

**3. Varies his approach and techniques 
so that love-making doesn’t become cut- 
and-dried. 

**4. Doesn’t take it as a personal rejec- 


tion if I am tired or out of sorts.”” 


of a premarital consultation 
in preparation for marriage 
and family living. 


Q Then men are not so 
well educated in the facts 
of sex as they are credited 
with being? 


A Not usually. Sexual il- 
literacy is not limited to 
women. Men, too, are quite 
often ignorant about the 
basic facts of sex. Most of 
them know little about fe- 
male structure and function, 
about the responsive areas 






Tner. Yet the achieve- 
it happy marriage and 
i\ife is one of the most satisfying goals for 
nN or woman. A man certainly should feel 
need not expend so much of his energy on 
k, business or his career that he is not able 
ujtion adequately as a husband and father. 
ahtal teachings have a profound influence on 
b avior of children, but even more than the 
gs are the attitudes of the parents and their 
apr toward each other in the home. A boy 
e(n a home where there are conflict, hostility, 
vilis less likely to grow up into a considerate 
b}d and sex partner than one brought up ina 
n/yased on love, mutual warmth, respect and 
stration between the parents. 
Ut is not only the home; it is the total climate 
ith a boy grows up that affects his sexual de- 
nent. The school, the church, the community, 
(ture in which he is raised will determine 


: 





of a woman’s body, about 

the nature of a woman’s 
orgasm, and they particularly fail to appreciate the 
marked differences in the emotional attitude to- 
ward sex between men and women. 


1 READER 


Q To what extent would you say the hus- 
band’s ignorance of women’s emotional na- 
ture is responsible for poor sex relations? 


A To a considerable degree indeed. Wives fre- 
quently complain that their husbands are too 
“perfunctory” and too “direct.” Most women 
need a longer period and greater variety of play 
and physical stimulation before they are sufficiently 
aroused to want a sexual union. Tenderness, com- 
pliments, verbal love-making are very important 
in this period. One woman said to me, “A few kisses 
before bedtime make the sex relation so much more 
mutual and more meaningful for me later on.” 


A If the wife is intelligent and mature enough, 
she might be the best source of information for her 
husband. She can make him aware of her wants 
and her reactions, of her need for preliminary 
rightness of mood, of the'flove play to which 
she is most responsive—in short, the kind of re- 
lation that is most satisfying to her. One of the 
major requirements for a good marriage is to keep 
the avenues of communication open, for each to be 
able to express to the other feelings and drives and 
wants. This helps to cement a good relationship 
and to bring a couple into much closer intimacy. 

Then there are cultural media of communication: 
magazines, that 
nowadays not 
infrequently 
carry informa- 
tive and adult 
discussions on 
the subject of 
human _ sexual- 
ity; mumerous 
good books that 
can provide 
adequate infor- 
mation for the 
interested husband. The Psychology of Sex, by 
Havelock Ellis, a classic in its field, deals in consid- 
erable detail with female sexuality ; The Psychology 
of Women, by Helene Deutsch, contains a psy- 
choanalytical interpretation of women’s needs. 
Male and Female, by Margaret Mead, contains a 
provocative discussion of the relations between the 
sexes from an anthropological viewpoint. The Psy- 
chologist Looks at Sex and Marriage, by Allan 
Fromme, is a simple and understanding review 
of sexual adjustments. © CONTINUED ON PAGE 187 


““f doubt there is a woman 


was able to forsake easily the i 


eaused by my mother’s overe 


lem. Husbands ought to be tol 


can be done.” 


EARLY EDUCATION OVERCOME 


of my age 


who had a more devilish education for 
marriage than I. But being a reasonably 


normal female and loving my husband, I 


nhibitions 


autioning. 


Those of us who ean talk it out with our 


husbands manage to work out our prob- 


d that this 
{1 READER 
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By MEL HEIMER 


How 


iE was a little upsetting, really, to stand there on the 
corner of Christopher and look into Gay Street 
and see it hadn’t changed in eight years. 

In eight years you expect a street to change. Es- 
pecially a New York street. You expect big buildings 
to have replaced little buildings, and little buildings 
to have replaced big buildings. You expect to see 
tailorshops where taverns were. You got a right to 
expect like that. 

In spite of that what’s-his-name, that Thoreau, 
George Malcolm thought. It was George who was 
standing on the corner of Christopher and Gay. 
Things do not change; we change, Thoreau said. 

All theory, that Thoreau. Lived alone too long. 

Had not George Malcolm just observed elsewhere 
in the Village that things definitely do change? Had 
he not walked past Fred’s bar, this soft summer eve- 
ning in Manhattan, and noted that the plate-glass 
window through which some drunk would fall at 
least once a week was now lettered MOTHER WILSON 
Cooxy SHop? Had he not dropped into the Beatrice 
for a quick dinner and seen that the price-fixed din- 
ner had gone up from S50 cents to $1.45? Had he not 
wandered through Washington Square and seen at a 
glance that the heated discussions no longer were 





does @ man 
























who lives 
in two worlds 
know where 


he belongs? 


about Sacco and Vanzetti but rather of the fighting in 
Gaza, take either side? 

He had. 

But he had come finally, as back to the murder set- 
ting, to Gay Street and it was as in the beginning. 
Musty, dusty, crooked little old apartment houses, 
with pint-sized windows and white shutters. Black 
iron railings on some front steps and garbage cans 
on others. A calico cat looking out a second-floor 
window. 

And nobody in the street, George Malcolm re- 
flected. There never ever had been anybody in Gay 
Street. Nor had you ever heard anybody. Oh, once in 
a while on a clear spring morning you could make 
out the piano of Joe Sullivan, the jazzman, playing 
his Little Rock Getaway and such faraway fugues 
and tone poems. Or the fitting counterpoint of some 
slugabed calling out in irritation for him to shut up, 
ya bum. But no voices, generally, and no people to see. 
It was such a nice, ghostly little street-—Gay Street, 
in the Village—and for three years George Mal- 
colm wouldn’t have lived anywhere else in the world. 





He was quite aware that he wasn’t dres 
walk through Gay, even though a few ste 
take you from one crooked end to the othe 
was the smallest street in New York (and 
had become of that great plan to move 
Vincent Millay’s smallest house in the city fi 
ford to its rightful place in Gay?). He had 0 
cal worsted, a white shirt, black shoes ant 
usually described as a neat, quiet four-in-ha 
tie. But he couldn’t wear a Basque shirt 4 
now, could he? At thirty-three? 

Slowly George Malcolm walked thro 
elbow-shaped lane, listening to the silence 













“at squarely in the eye, smelling the aroma 
ioffee—to drink American coffee in Gay 
4) to league oneself with the Philistines— 
Gne to his old house, the second house from 
} 

Sight there that he discovered there was 
Gin the street. She was slender and had 
inils and was eating an apple as she sat on 
‘she was just pretty enough that he had to 

Stared back. 

dy green?” she said. “If you do, pick it off 
hke ice cream.” 

i) me,” George said, and went on staring. 


i 9 monpenet tee aae 
Sr ea a nae 
SSieee ‘ SEM nh 
tees tpg Oa ane eR 


aa 


She took another bite of the apple. ‘‘Perhaps.”’ 

‘| _”’ he started to say, but he didn’t quite know 
where to take it from there. She smiled a gentle little 
smile, and shook her head. 

“You shouldn’t have come below Fourteenth 
Street, you know. This’’—she waved her hand vaguely 
to indicate practically anything—‘“‘is very confusing 
to uptowners. Just go out to Christopher and then 
across to Sixth and you can get a cab or subway and 
soon you'll be safe back in the East Eighties.” 

“West Seventies.” 

“West, east. It’s all uptown.’ She looked around 
aimlessly. “‘Have you a piece of chalk? Oh, I was just 


thinking, it would be better if somebody wrote on the 
sidewalks every hundred yards or so, Uptowners Go 
Home.” That got George Malcolm a little nettled. 

““T used to live here,” he said. “‘Right here. In this 
very house.”’ She looked at him out of the corner of 
her eyes. 

“Which floor?” 

“Third.” 

“Rear or front?” 

“Rear.” 

“Looking out over the little garden or looking out 
over the corner of the tar-paper roof next door?” 


“The little garden.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 145 
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HOLLYWO 


Jessamyn West did not want to be mixed up with The Friendly Persuasion any more, 


She had written it. Couldn’t Hollywood film it— without asking her 


DON ORNITZ AND PHIL STERN FROM GLOBE 





Ret SR: 


“Gary Cooper differed, in some ways, from the image I had seen on 
the screen; larger, grayer, younger. ‘I don’t know that I’m very 
well suited to playing a Quaker, he told me. ‘People who see me in 
a picture expect me to deliver a blow. Fistor bullet. They expect it.” 


THE JOURNAL'S 


CO 


HOLLYWOOD DIARY 
is soon to be published in book form by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., under the title 


TO SEE THE DREAM 


NAPA, CALIFORNIA 
omebody called from Hollywood today— 
I didn’t get his name—about the possi- 
bility of a movie based on The Friendly Per- 
suasion. I suppose I was careless about get- 
ting the name because there have been too 
many false alarms about that book and the 
movies. It was bought ten years ago, and 
since then I have read or been told that Bing 
Crosby or James Stewart or Spencer Tracy 
was going to be starred in it. At first I be- 
lieved every one of these reports, and waited 
impatiently for further news. There never 
was further news and I don’t believe there 
ever will be. 

Whoever it was I talked to was enthusiastic 
and loquacious. All he wanted to know, this 
man who made the call—in my mind’s eye I 
see him as a cross between Charles Laughton 
and Groucho Marx—was would I be inter- 
ested in talking about it? I said no. In the first 
place, I don’t want to take my mind off 
“Terra Buena.” In the second place, I don’t 
know anything about the movies. In the third 
place, it’s painful! to go back to a piece of 
writing you’ve finished. The defects in it are 
now so apparent that each sentence, almost, 
abrades your sensibilities. 

So I’m not going to talk to any Laughton- 
Marx about Friendly Persuasion—or even 
think about it. I will think about the new 
novel instead. 

Thursday 

Tonight my room is sweet with the com- 
bined scents of narcissus and kerosene— 
“coal oil’ is what it was called when I was a 
child. I lit the two little glass lamps which be- 
longed to grandma and put them on the desk 
where I can see them from my bed. They are 
as pretty as flowers with their daffodil- 
colored flames, and the flames, veering in the 
draft, dance like Wordsworth’s daffodils. But 
I lit them not to look at, but to smell. I won- 
der why the smell of a coal-oil lamp fills me 
with so much bliss. Because it makes me a 
child again and this California bedroom an- 
other Indiana sitting room? The smell of 
burning coal oil slides me into the past, puts 
the bright rag carpet on the floor, sets the logs 
to crackling in the fireplace, piles the snow 
against the windowpane, restores my parents 
to their bright and burnished twenties. 

But I must blow out my little lamps and go 
to sleep. Tomorrow is a big day. Twelve of 
Max’s colleagues, visiting school administra- 
tors in Napa for a conference, are coming out 
to the house for food and drink after their 



































meeting. What to give them? 
I wish I could cure myself o 
making a crisis of each party] 
a dish I have never cooked be 
know how to cook. Why, I 
do this? Perhaps giving a part 
a story. Failure is better thé) 
The Hollywood man call 
name is Miller. He is now in 
He is on his way to Palo Alto 
and wanted to know if he co 
morrow to chat. He himself 
Friendly Persuasion. I know | 
this is thought to be in Holl 
was there for thirty minutes att 
bought The Friendly Persu 
said to me, bubbling with the 
all, “You know, Mr. Capra 
book.” 
““How,”’ I asked, “could he 
reading it?” 
The secretary smiled at my ij 
director,” she said, “hasn't 
books. He reads treatments. 
treatments. A good résumé ¢ 
down to a single line.” She 
making sound like the house 
struction of the dried apple, by 
water, to something juicy and p 
So, impressed by Mr. Mille 
ness, I asked him who he was. 
“T am,” he said with a pride 
miles of telephone wire did not d 
Wyler’s assistant.” 
There was a silence in which 
thought he had been disconnecté 
still there?” he asked. 
I still was there. And still ignoy 
I asked, “‘is Mr. Wyler?” | 
Now there was silence at the Si} 
end of the line. “I know,” Ie 
take it for granted that he is s¢ 
nected with the movies. In some 
I could hear Mr. Miller swall¢ 
Francisco. Maybe his cigar. “Yé 
“Mr. Wyler is connected with 
Did you ever see Mrs. Miniver 
Years of Our Lives? Wuthering F 
Little Foxes? Roman Holiday” 
I had seen them all. 
“Mr. Wyler made them.” 
“I thought they were good pict 
Mr. Miller. | 
Mr. Miller, I knew, in the way, 
sometimes to pick up unspoken } 
from the telephone wire, considg 

















JISAMYN WEST 


nan coals carried very tardily to New- 










ual embarrassment, “Mr. Wyler is 
of making a movie of The Friendly 
on?” 


2ndly Persuasion. 
iller agreed and concluded, “‘!t will 


you?” I said yes, but after four. ’m 
ed not to let anything get in the way 


Wednesday 
lilr—he spells his name with an aq in- 
d | an e—came on Friday. He didn’t 
_|/2 any of our ideas of the assistant to a 
ic roducer. He looked like a college boy 
le very tall one in slacks and a pull-over 


Seater. He wears his hair shorter than 
eycut, but longer than a tonsure. It’s 
Kind evidently curly and, since he is 
tx feet six or seven now, if he would 
‘lit grow and comb it into a pompadour 
‘ compete with any bushman. He has 
ge, somewhat heavily lashed hazel 
. te has a high, not red but apricot, 
rn the cheekbones above the heavy 
dnadow, and the whole impression of 
‘avis one of energy and intensity. I don’t 
kK} a handsome face, but it is a very 
ng nd positive one. 

lelcan be very attractive and ugly. But 
Gvt, so far as I’m concerned, be attrac- 
a) meagerly featured. 

wild like to make a pact with myself to 
© ly first impressions of faces—second 
rdions are no good. In the matter of 
{du feel about appearances—face or 
npr landscape—the snap judgment is 
ying. I adapt so quickly that, after the 
Sing, a face scarcely exists for me. It 
1S corroded—sometimes enhanced 
vit I feel the person to be; or perhaps 
' Dre by what I feel him not to be. 





1 


TARY 


Women, I think, are less likely to forgive 
sins of omission than sins of commission. 
Question a bitter woman, a woman who really 
hates some man, and the root of her hatred 
will be found to lie, not in what the man did 
but in what he didn’t do. So, the paradox 
of all the women you read about, and some- 
times know, who not only put up with, but 
protest love for, drunken or abusive hus- 
bands; and the women who walk out on the 
apparently blameless husbands. Where your 
treasure is, there your heart is also. But can 
your treasure be nothing? 

Anyway, treasures aside, Mr. Millar and I 
presented each other with our faces and no 
doubt while I was saying, College boy, nice, 
he was saying .. . I know not what. 

I said to myself, College boy, nice, because 
the easiest and, under certain conditions, the 
pleasantest person in the world for a middle- 
aged woman to talk with is a young man of 
twenty-five. The certain conditions are these: 
that they have some interests in common and 
that the young man be able to accept a woman 
who is of the same generation as his mother as 
a human being. The young man may have the 
same trouble with the middle-aged that the 
grownup has with the child. The grownup 
thinks he /oves all children, because he doesn’t 
really consider them persons; the young hate 
all middle-aged people for the same reason. I, 
myself, as a young person preferred snakes 
and houseflies to the middle-aged. They, at 
least, were alive, and the middle-aged, I sup- 
posed, were empty shells, still visible but de- 
void of all significant life. 

However, if the young man is able to accept 
the middle-aged woman as a human being 
with, beneath her weathered shell, a heart and 
brain still functioning, she at least will have a 
delightful time; that is, if beneath his fresh 
and unweathered shell a heart and brain also 
function. She will have all the pleasures of 
talking with a man (and the twenty-five-year- 
old is nothing if not male) with none of the 
responsibilities and burdens she cannot resist 
assuming with men of her own age: burdens, 
that is, of charming and attracting him as a 
female. The middle-aged woman can't, no 
matter how attractive she is, appear in this 
light to the twenty-five-year-old. Knowing 
this, she dogsn’t have to try. 

This whole subject of the middle-aged 
woman and the young man reminds me 
of Hemingway. Danger, said he, is the 


test of a CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 


“If Gary Cooper 

had been born a hundred 
years ago a Quaker 
Hoosier, he would 

have been Jess Birdwell. 
There’s a contradiction 

in his face that 

keeps people 

looking at it.” 


“Dorothy McGuire has 
one of the most 

difficult parts: Eliza, 

a Quaker minister. 
Eliza’s fault was that 

she thought she was right. 
Otherwise she was 

a loving and articulate 
woman; a trifle 

severe, very spirited.” 


“T saw Tony Perkins, 
as Josh, struggling 

in the battle scene to 
make a soldier 

of himself, and to 
destroy what in 
himself made this 
destruction hateful to 
him. It was a beautiful 
scene... I wept.” 


“Phyllis Love, who 
plays Mattie, is a 
hearty, firm-muscled 
flyaway tomboy. 
She is able to 
suggest Mattie’s 
wonder.” 


“The barn is filled 

with animals of all 
kinds—old hens, 

cows, chickens, horses, 
sheep.” Here Little Jess, 
played by Richard 

Eyer, holds his 


mother’s pet goose. 
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eres something about her 


M.. Richard M. Nixon, the “Fair Lad 
Vice-President, leads the busiest, most organized life of g 
woman in the nation. She takes care of everything and 
her children, her house, her pets (she even presses her k 
suits)—and at the same time, with characteristic energ 
herself and her clothes “geared” for a twelve-hour day 
engagements or a round-the-world trip. “I must look 
groomed. I have to have a system—if you feel well every 
well.” She wears almost all colors—gold, red, blues, | 
likes suits, good tweeds, silk shantungs, adores short evenin 
because they are “young and gay.” She chooses clot 
travel well because when she steps off a plane she is expe 


feel like a million and look like ten.” By WILHELA cl 
Fashion Editor 


| 





r r ->d slipper satin in a slim silhouette with a short train for 
Rig A suit f ny capital in the world, in soft gray herringbone 
ket and skirt that is easy to sit in or walk in 








sve ace because it travels so well 


ne white dancing dress is a fa- 


io (=| 


an¢ lippers are chartreuse taffeta. 


"robe must be versatile. This double-breasted, fitted 
: Bket-weave woolen is for any hour of the day, 


elfwools, silks or satins. Her hat is shirred velvet. 


) 








After spending the afternoon with her daughters, 
Tricia and Julie (her house is headquarters for 
the children of the neighborhood), Mrs. Nixon 
dresses for a five-o’clock party or a small dinner 


in an emerald-green slipper-satin shirtwaist dress. 


Mrs. Nixon leaves her house on Tilden Street 
for a tea, wearing her favorite black silk taffeta 
with tucked white linen collar and cuffs. Het 


small pillbox hat is taffeta. Her pumps are s Lede 
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A HAT, A CAPELET, 





A HANDBAG, A STOLE — 


FUR ACCESSORIES 


OR SMALL FURS ADD 


TREMENDOUSLY TO THE 


FASHION, THE ELEGANCE, 


THE FLATTERY OF 


YOUR COSTUME 


7 





White mink necklace with a satin bow. 


tied in front or back, from Guntl 


er Jaeckel. 


y Anne Klein, 











A fur stole knows no season and remains in your wardrobe for years. This one is sable with a 
fringe of tails (return of an Edwardian fashion in furs) to be worn over dresses, suits or coats. 


From Fredrica. Black velvet helmet trimmed with circles of rhinestones is by Emme. 


Jacket of Southwest African Persian lamb worn Wj 


wool, by Gunther Jaeckel. Velvet toque, Irene ol! 














| ie magical touch of fur makes 


rimplest dress important. Almost every 


A 


eels 


n fashion, including many you haven't 


bt of for years — otter, lynx, mole, fitch. 
je of fur as an accessory —whether it is 
la small scarf, a muff in a new shape, 
iprief jacket —inspires your own ideas, 
@ it a personality fashion to adapt to 


‘yun wardrobe. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


Capelet in fur makes a charming silhou- 
ette. This one is Alaska sealskin used on a 


slim greige woolen coat by Traina Norell. 


A pillbox and a bag to match can be in any fur you like. In mink 


by Irene of New York, with a red wool dress by Mollie Parnis. 


Borgana, the furlike fashion in Orlon and Dynel, is budget- 


minded with a look of luxury. This stole for slim wools. 





Draped shoulder cape of broadtail 


with a velvet bow, by Maximilian. 











Short coat of Alaska sealskin and 


ocelot, by Revillon. Turban by Emme. 












SUALS 


night and d 







category of clothes greatly loved in this coul 
today. St means easy to wear, comfortable, not too 
“dressed up,” always in a wonderful color. Casuals fit 
lives of young mothers, women tn the suburbs, and 
many others who combine country and city living. 
This year the fashion ts for tweeds and shawls, pleats, | 
platds, knitted wools, the combination of wool with 
velveteen. The ankle-length skirt in wool and long sin 


return for evenings at home. ®y WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 











\nkle-length tweed skirts spring from both Paris and the U.S.A. This one by Mary Blair 


of Cabana, is worn with a big square fringed shawl, Orlon sweater. Right: Young fashion 


| for trousers for the tall and slender—violet velveteen, cotton shirt by Claire McCardell. 











Tid 


The knitted dress that is in fashion this year looks handmade, 
has big stitches in a ribbed pattern. This basque dress by Suzy 


Perette is beige wool, looks equally well in city or suburbs. 





HAL REIFF 


Right: A slim dress of black wool jersey, the wonderful basic 
type, with a short printed velveteen jacket by Jean Campbell— 
many-occasion casual for country or city living. Wear it with high- 


heeled black suéde or velvet pumps, red velvet flats if you’re at home. 





{\mel-color wool jersey with 


> Will Saunders of Arkay. 


| 

, these pages are presented to 

‘ show you the trends of the season 

@uide as you shop. You will find , 
ifores throughout the nation. How- 


O 


Indoors, outdoors—cardinal-red flannel dress by Will 





Obt find i : ; Saunders is a career girl’s or a young married’s fash- 
2pt find identical styles in your local | 
We similar ones will be available. ion. Wear it with cloth or fur coats, a casual hat. 
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ONE PATTERN...SIX DRESI 


This is what we call a “be your own designg 
pattern. You have the fun of choosing you 
becoming neckline, your favorite sleeve leng 
the most suitable skirt line for the fabric of 
choice. We have shown you only six of the 
endless possibilities—you will undoubtedly 
others. Chances are, you will want to make 
than one version. We like it as a basic dress 
beige wool jersey. In red silk faille this dress 
a double life—one with and one without the 
lighthearted back panels. The most feminine 
we think, is the mauve wool jersey with an | 
enormous bunch of violets at the waistline, 
an unusual combination IN COLOR, try 

bright turquoise with avocado green. IN FAI 
try white satin with black point d’esprit. 
Let us know what YOU do with it. All these 3 


are Vogue Design No. S-4741. By NORA OLIi 
Pattern Editor of the 









Ww 





Beige nubby wool jersey makes a perfect 
lends itself to changes of belts, scarves and je 
the high simple neckline, the long narrow sleeve 
cut bodice. We show it with John Frederics be 
and suggest alternate Paisley turban. Both bei 


One of the nicest details of the season is back fullness. We especially like 
it when it is an optional part of the design. Here, the panels are at- 
tached to a narrow tie belt. You will like it, too, with a narrow satin belt 
with a flat bow. The four-gore skirt is easy, the dress has a zipper clos- 
ing in the back. Abe Solomon’s black snood. Jewelry by Seaman Schepps. 


These designs are from Vogue’s new line of PRINTED AND PERFOR? 
for easier sewing and 












| 


pecially in a pastel. This version has gathered fullness at the waistline, 







coat, it would be pretty with a matching cape stole with fringed ends. 


LEOMBRUNO-BODI 





Jur sleeveless black version is made in lightweight wool broadcloth, but it 
ena be equally pretty in black crepe. By opening the seams about an inch 
ust under the bustline we have achieved an empire look by pulling through 
1 fold of shocking-pink satin. For less dressy occasions, wear with a trim 
Le belt and carry Morris Moskowitz’s velvet bag with leather trim. 


| Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Pattern on Page 202. Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which 
Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some pricé ightly higher in Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sale 





a lightweight wool jersey, this design is a feminine, ladylike fashion — 


yee-quarter sleeves and a medium-low neckline. This heavenly shade of 
auve is pretty under a fur coat or a cloth coat in most any color, Without 


mail, enclosing check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., G nwich, ¢ 


e patterns will be sent third-class mail. If you desire shipment first-cla 





Our most formal version of this design is made with a white satin 
bodice contrasted with a black point d’esprit skirt. Wear a black 
taffeta petticoat under the skirt, add a turquoise satin cummerbund, 
picking up the color in a headband. When worn with a matching belt, 
add a pretty bare sandal, a lacy handkerchief and an enormous rose. 





If you love color—and who doesn’t ?—try to combine two unexpected 
shades such as this bright turquoise with avocado green. This version 
has a skirt with unpressed pleats. We have picked up the cummer- 
bund color at the neckline by folding a four-inch strip and anchoring 


it with a novelty pin. Her large leopard beret is by Adolfo of Emme. 






































pressed with Kathie’s appealingly modest mes- 
sage about her do-over dieting, we invited her and her 
mother to visit us at the JOURNAL Workshop and tell 
us more about it. Here are the helpful highlights. 


KATHIE (After an all-smiles greeting to members of 
the Beauty Department, Kathie’s bright green eyes are 
drawn to a rack of junior dresses used for photograph- 
ing): Aren’t they darling ! My Easter outfit in seventh 
grade was a navy-blue suit in size 20. I looked like an 
old lad, 

MRS. CLIFFORD: Yes, Kathie weighed 167 pounds 
when she was thirteen. Her father and I were worried, 
but like so many parents we thought, “It’s just baby 
fat.” 

KATHIE: But by the following summer I was a 176- 
pound “‘baby.” 

DAWN NORMAN: What was the worst part about be- 
ing such a fatiy? 

KATHIE: I was always teased and laughed at and I 
couldn’t wear pretty clothes. Boys used to ask, 
“Kathie, where do you have your tents made?”’—then 
they'd roll over in gales of laughter. Once a boy 
passed me in the hall of our parochial school, calling 
out, “Hi, fats.”’ Just then the mother superior stepped 


I was 13 years old, weighed 176 pounds, 
and was just beginning to realize boys were alive. But boys 
did not bother to wonder whether I was alive. 


I have never felt so good. 


My brothers grew up. I just grew out. 





out of a classroom. She thought the boy was greeting 
her and she gave him a good sound slap. 

MRS. CLIFFORD: Kathie’s father and I realized her 
shyness and awkwardness in front of people were due 
to her self-consciousness about her appearance. All 
signs of her naturally cheerful, outgoing nature gradu- 
ally became buried under those 40 extra pounds. 

DAWN NORMAN: Kathie, what foods put on all that 
weight? 

KATHIE AND MRS. CLIFFORD (simultaneously): Junk! 

KATHIE: I used to drink a quart of cocoa at break- 
fast each morning, eat three or four doughnuts, and if 
there were any sweet buns, I’d have those too. Then 
I'd jam my school lunch box with two sandwiches 
made with butter, mayonnaise and fattening fillings. 
This with a quart vacuum bottle of milk and two 
large slices of cake. If I wasn’t filled, I'd buy a box of 
cookies and eat them all. After school I munched on 
candy bars or cupcakes until dinner was ready. Fol- 
lowing a big dinner, I’d finish up with chocolate pud- 
ding or cream puffs and another quart of milk. 

MRS. CLIFFORD: Kathie’s weight wasn’t the only 
thing that went down during her diet. Our milk bills 
were cut by more thana half, and the money that used 
to go to the bakery and soda shop was transferred toa 


Dear Journal: | feel my diet story will 
give courage to other kids. I am fourteen years old. 
When I first went on my diet I was thirteen. 
I lost forty-one pounds. This is true, 


as you can see from the enclosed pictures. 


KATHIE CLIFFORD 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania ‘ 
{ 
P.S. Here are my measurements before and after: 
BEFORE AFTER q 
HEIGHT 5'634!” age 
WEIGHT 176 pounds 135 pounds 
BUST 38” 34” 
WAIST B27) 26” 
HIPS 42” 36” 
DRESS SIZE 1645 13 
SUIT SIZE 20 M4. 


Each summer mother and daddy had pictures 
of us taken at the shore to record our yearly growth. 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 






















“new-wardrobe-in-a-smaller-size”’ allotn 
Kathie. 
DOTTIE ROBINSON: There must have been so 
special to make you start your diet. 
KATHIE: It was a beautiful felt jumper dress 
a store window. I fell in love with it. But whe 
in to try it on, I was told it only came in sizes 
That afternoon, I went home and told mot! 
the millionth time, I guess—that I was going 
MRS. CLIFFORD: I gave her a hug and told 
daddy and I would be thrilled, and I promi 
would see that she had the help of a doctor. 
KATHIE: On September 1, 1954, I started ¢ 
calories. Two months later and 20 pounds 
was Wearing the jumper of my dreams in 4 
MRS. CLIFFORD: At the end of the two mo 
took Kathie to her doctor. He explained he 
large weight loss was caused by Kathie’s givi 
the extra sweets and between-meal ‘‘junk.” 
ories in those surpassed the calories she was g¢ 
her normal meals. He said she was in fine she 
her to continue dieting on a 1200-calorie-a-d 
and to check with him once every two weeks 
KATHIE: My weight loss became more gra® 
Christmas I was wearing a size 15, and by the 


‘. 





Perey. ck. 
FRANCESCO SCAVULLO 


jepenaena gee 





6 ounds to 135—from a size 161% to a tiny-waisted size 13. Here’s Kathie 
r Pt. “I'm so glad I reduced when I did. It isn’t that I want to be the belle of the ball— 
ray T want to be in on the fun with the rest of the kids.” 





} 








‘ad lost another 21 pounds. So I lost my 41 
it) total of eight months—and I added /2” to 
hj uring that time. Now I’m 5’7”, weigh 135 


£|/our friends must have been impressed! 
leReally good friends would say, ‘‘Kathie, 
kjonderful, keep up the good work.’ Some 
d 2 Tlooked pale, but they were fatties, and | 
e}were jealous. 

¥ DRMAN: How long did it take you to get 
yar diet? 

It wasn’t easy at first. But when I was 
| take a slice of mother’s fresh-baked choc- 
or pie, I’d remember the jumper and put 
d), away untouched. 

“FORD: I purposely made Kathie’s meals at- 
1 colorful to look at, hoping to tempt her 
a) and vegetables and fruits. It worked. In 
ile’s father lost some extra pounds too! 

Y DRMAN: What other wonderful things have 
“is a result of your slimming down? 
t}Well, the teasers look at me with respect 
tjtimes call me “‘skinny”—and ask my ad- 
things. I’m much better at swimming and 
/s. Last summer was the first time I could 


i 


go to the shore without feeling that people were look- 
ing at me all the time because I was so fat. 

MRS. CLIFFORD: Last summer all Kathies’ crowd 
were hoping to be invited to the Life Guards’ Ball, a 
formal party at the end of the summer season. Kathie 
wanted to go and there was a special boy 

KATHIE: Mother! 

MRS. CLIFFORD (/aughing): You shouldn’t mind my 
telling this since it has a happy ending. There was a 
boy Kathie especially hoped would ask her. It’s all we 
heard about around the house—so each day her daddy 
and I would ask, ‘‘Has he invited you yet?”’ An illus- 
tration of Kathie’s renewed self-confidence was that 
her answer was never just ‘‘No.”’ She’d say “‘Not yet.” 
One evening when Mr. Clifford and I went to a movie 
we heard someone running down the aisle, and we 
were startled to see Kathie inching her way to the mid- 
dle of the row where we were sitting. ““Mom, daddy,” 
she whispered, ‘‘he just asked me!” 

KATHIE: Nowadays, when I look at a fat girl at 
a dance who isn’t having any fun, I feel sorry for her, 
but I think I’d look that way, too, if I hadn’t kept on 
my diet. That’s why I wrote to the JOURNAL. To 
show other kids it can be done. 


(For Kathie’s diet, see page 207 





Gould (otal Qe-? 


A prominent pediatrician answers our questions about 
dieting for children between the ages of 12 and 16. 


P Is it safe for growing children to diet? 

Yes, if the diet is advised by the child’s doctor and care- 
fully supervised by an adult in the home. It is essential that 
the diet provide nourishing, well-balanced meals each day, 
and that the child report regularly to his doctor for physi- 
cal checkups during the diet period. 


pe What is the major cause of obesity in ado- 
lescents? 

Occasionally a hypothyroid condition is responsible. To 
determine whether this is so, an obese child should always 
have a basal-metabolism test before starting a diet. The 
onset of puberty, a period of rapid change in boys and girls, 
can sometimes account for the putting on of extra pounds. 
In most cases, everyday overeating (too many second help- 
ings, rich desserts, between-meal sweets) combined with 
insufficient exercise is the cause. 


p Are there psychological reasons behind such 
“everyday overeating’? 

Very often. A feeling of emotional insecurity in a child’s 
relationship with his parents (usually the mother) is a ma- 
jor offender. Youngsters need, more than anything else, 
parental love and understanding—a warm and happy 
home life. When these things are missing, a child may try 
to compensate for them by seeking solace and comfort in 
food. Feelings of inferiority, worry, jealousy and frustra- 
tion are more emotional conflicts likely to lead a youngster 
to ‘‘escape”’ with food. 


p> In such cases, how can a parent help? 

By making every effort to discover and then correct the 
underlying situation which is responsible for the child’s 
overeating. In a wholesome, happy home, where parents 
have the confidence of their child, it is a comparatively 
simple matter to find out where the trouble lies. It may be 
worry over poor school marks, jealousy of another mem- 
ber of the family (a prettier sister, for instance), the fact 
that Johnnie can’t make the basketball team, a skimpy so- 
cial life. Young people need to feel they compare favor- 
ably with their contemporaries. Intelligent, interested par- 
ents can, of course, help correct any of these situations. 
Sometimes, however, the chiid’s inner conflict is too deep- 
seated for parents themselves to handle. In these cases, it 
is wise to seek expert medical advice or to consult with a 
member of a qualified child-guidance clinic. 


pe Once the diet is under way, how can a parent 
help? 

By becoming a helpful partner in the business of getting 

the child back to normal eating habits. Here are some 

suggestions: 

Build up a positive psychology by giving the child en- 
couragement and praise throughout his diet. Chiding or 
making fun of a fat youngster, or turning his excessive eat- 
ing habits into a family battleground, will undermine the 
child’s pride and he’ll nurse his'resentment and hurt feel- 
ings with more food. 

Have knowledge of good nutrition so that while you are 
cutting down on your youngster’s food you are not cutting 
out the food he needs. The child’s doctor is the person to 
supply you with diet charts and whatever other informa- 
tion he feels you need concerning food values and their 
importance to a growing child. 

Supervise the selection of your child’s diet fare. By no 
means should a youngster be allowed to pick and choose as 
he pleases. Undernourishment lowers the resistance, 
makes a child a target for infectious diseases, including 
such a serious one as tuberculosis. 

Gradually cut down on the fat-making foods your young- 
ster has loved; don’t snatch them away all at once. Re- 
place the between-meal fatty-foods with tasty, low-calorie 
snacks which are always available in the refrigerator (fresh 
fruit or juice—cottage-cheese dips—raw vegetables, such 
as tomato wedges, cucumber slices, carrots, celery, cauli- 
flower buds). When possible, use nonfat milk and sugar 
substitutes at the table, as well as in cooking. 

Give the child a food treat to look forward to at least once 
a week. A serving of his favorite dessert, or an ice-cream 
soda or an extra helping of a main dish he especially likes. 

If your youngster thinks it would be fun, too, then make a 
game project of the diet. Help him draw a chart on which 
he can record his weekly losses in pounds and inches. On 
the average, a three-to-five-pound loss each month is con- 
sidered safe. Suggest that he keep a written record of the 
foods he eats each day, and their calorie counts. Encour- 
age him to keep a diet diary, in which he enters his own 
reasons for wanting a more attractive appearance and the 
happier outlook that goes with it. The more the youngster 
himself contributes, the greater his feeling of pride in 
personal accomplishment. 
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With the chicken-and-oyster dish 
you'll have cold avocado-and-raw- 
cauliflower salad with Thousand Island 
dressing ; hot rolls, or little 

brown- and white-bread sandwiches, 





























ry ‘he party season is with us aga 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 
likely to be family affairs, but with you 
people home from college, friends visitij) 
friends, and so on, there are sure to be o 
sions for entertaining—and how about 
easy buffet menu on hand? Once the meal 
planned, I wouldn’t say the rest is a cinch, b 
at least you’re over the first hurdle. As usud) 
this will be a do-it-yourself but do-it-ahea 
of-time business. 

We'll begin with fairly elaborate ho 
d’oeuvres because there will be no first cour. 
Little pizzas, about two inches in diamet 
with various fillings, will be a big hit, I assu 
you. I can’t tell you it’s no trouble to ma 
them, but I think it’s fun and highly rewar 
ing. They will all have tomato sauce ai 
Mozzarella cheese on them, but the final to 
ping can be bits of anchovy, bacon, ha 
tongue, sardines—anything that has a di 
tinctive taste. And this can be a far-ahead-o 
time job because they freeze beautifully a 
can be heated on a hot tray or in the oy 
before serving. With the pizzas we'll hay 
“‘rabbit food,’ generously sprinkled with ga 
lic salt which transforms a carrot or cele 
stick into something quite special. 

The main dish will be scalloped chicke 
and oysters, a combination I hope you'll li 
as well as I do. It is made in layers—crack 
crumbs, chopped chicken and mushroo 
more crumbs, a thick layer of oysters, an 
crumbs on top. But the added flavor whic 
makes this dish so extra delicious comes fro 
the moisture—rich chicken broth mixed wit 
milk. Of course there is plenty of butter o 
the crackers and the center is flaky and sof 
the top flaky and crisp. | 

The scalloped chicken and oysters make 
hearty dish and with it we need only a goo 
HH | big salad. I’ve chosen raw cauliflower, av 
ih | cado and greens, with Thousand Island dress 
nT ; ing. My taste runs to French dressing and P'¢ 
| | by Kid Wi feist, paces how good Thousand Island dressing 
i is until recently when I made it for this salad 


It especially CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 
| | 


i 1 tt flaky solleped chicken, CH OFHEH. 
a buffel paily wi SS nade A 
of Ue hobidliy SEUOW 

















To get the party off to a good start: 
tiny pizzas with special fillings, 
and raw-vegetable relishes, 


sprinkled with garlic salt. 
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| ot so long ago my wife, Nancy, 
N and I were talking about the dogs 
la lowned, or who have owned us, during 
ty-one years of married life. We started 
up all the canines who have been 


clong standing. At present we have only 
djs: Jojo, a black cocker; and Wags, a 
e pmeranian. There was a time, however, 
n had sixteen dogs all at once. Another 
ere down to seven dogs, but we simul- 
oy had in our animal department (a) a 
aotted cat; (b) a more or less tame 
((c) a skunk (deodorized); and (d) a live 
e\vhich the kids had petitioned me not to 
Thanksgiving dinner. Since this was a 

te reprieve for the turkey, we had ham 


'es, the Seventh Day Adventist minister, 
1im in the woods. He was just a pup, 


Vnim off to Preacher Jones. “Boy,” 
rt said, “there’s only one fit name for 
z—Resurrection!”’ Resurrection it was. 
‘Spird dog I ever owned. 

2t’s get back to Michael the First. When 
and I were married in 1935, I was a 
nilawyer with very little money. We ac- 
ea dog license (for Michael) before we 
lid a marriage license for ourselves. 
h)l was one of the most lovable dogs we 





S 


edding present 


Ill never 
forget’ 


ever owned, but before we even set up house- 
keeping he had carried us a considerable dis- 
tance along the path to the poorhouse. 

Nancy, who was born in Scotland, had come 
to Chattanooga, her mother’s birthplace, to 
visit her Tennessee relatives. I met her on a 
blind date; and I never stopped pursuing her 
until she agreed to marry me. 

She returned to Scotland, and some time 
later I followed her there for the wedding. My 
best man, W. Corry Smith, now the distin- 
guished county attorney of Hamilton County, 
Tennessee, accompanied me. Nancy’s folks met 
us at the dock, and right away Nancy’s mother 
spotted Corry, a fine-looking young man with 
prematurely white hair. She walked up to him, 
embraced him and with deep emotion said, “All 
my life, sir, I have hoped my daughter would 
marry someone like you!” Corry said, “Pleased 
to meet you, ma’am!”’ excused himself, and 
took the next train to London. We didn’t see 
him again until just before the wedding. 

After they got me properly catalogued, | 
journeyed to Glasgow with Nancy, her mother 
and her father, who was Sir Stephen Pigott, 
managing director of the famous John Brown 
shipyard, which built the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Just a few days before the wedding, Nancy 
said, “Come, dear, we must take a trip to see 
Mrs. Fairweather.” 

“Who’s she?” I asked. 

“Mrs. Fairweather,” said Nancy, “‘is an old 
friend of the family, and she’s going to give us 
the most important wedding present we are to 
receive.” 

Nancy wouldn’t tell me what the present was. 
We borrowed Sir Stephen’s ten-year-old Amer- 
ican touring car and motored to Mrs. Fair- 
weather’s, some sixty miles from Glasgow. 
There I found the ‘‘most important wedding 
present” was Michael. Mrs. Fairweather had 
chosen Michael for our gift because his coat 
was a reddish-golden color that exactly matched 
Nancy’s hair. Though a dog was not exactly 


what I had been wanting as an accessory to our 
honeymoon, little Michael won my heart right 
away. CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 






“TI met Nancy on a blind date, and never stopped 

pursuing her until she agreed to marry me.” The Kefauvers 
were married in Scotland twenty-one years ago. 

The bride, the groom, and Michael. 


y ESTES KE FAUVER 


as told to 
SIDNEY SHALETT 


“Before we even set up 


housekeeping, Michael had 


carried us a considerable 


distance along the path 


to the poorhouse.”’ 





























By JOE DAVID BROWN § 


es that he had invented a new-type 
water pump and built his own factory and 
made a great deal of money, Sam Harper 
was very much like you or me. He was 
proud of his accomplishments, a little dis- 
dainful of those of others, and he was ab- 
sent-minded about his wife, baffled by his 
children. 

His plant had grown until it was the big- 
gest thing—actually the only big thing—in 
town. Sam got quite a jolt when he dis- 
covered that it was too big. 

Water was the trouble. Harper Pump 
and Turbine Co. used a lot of water to cool 
grinding tools, to temper bearings and to 
mix with clay to make molds, and tiny 
Village Creek just wasn’t up to the job any 
longer. 

Sam Harper called his engineers to- 
gether and they pored over charts and 
could find only one solution. That was to 
pipe water from the Wilton River, about 
thirty miles away. Every time Sam saw the 
estimated cost he was reminded that he 
really ought to let Old Doc Wilson check 
on that funny gurgle in his heart. Still, he 
had almost decided to go ahead with 
the water line when it occurred to him 
that he should consult Harrison & Fitch, 
the engineers at the state capital. He 
stuffed his charts in a brief case and caught 
a plane. 

Francie, his wife, was at the airport to 
meet him when he arrived home. She 
looked so pretty sitting in a blue converti- 
ble that matched her level eyes that any 
man except her husband would have given 
her a kiss that rocked her in her sandals. 
But Sam gave her an absent-minded peck. 

Francie looked disappointed, but she 
kept her voice cheery. ‘““Good news, I 
hope, dear?” She put the car in. gear, 


Sam settled back contentedly. “‘The best. 
We won’t—for heaven’s sake put out your 
hand—have to lay the water line after all.” 

*‘Why, Sam, that’s wonderful,” Francie 
said. 

“Tt didn’t take those boys five minutes 
to spot the answer. The trouble is we were 
too close to the town to see it. Watch out 
for that truck. Sometimes when you’re too 
close to something, you have trouble see- 
ing it.” 

Francie almost sighed. ““Yes, dear, I 
know.” 

That night after dinner, while the chil- 
dren were watching television, Sam took 
Francie into the study and spread out his 
charts and began explaining the pian that 
would save him so much money. 

Sam put his finger on the wiggly line 
that was Village Creek. ““We’ve been tell- 
ing ourselves that the creek can’t supply 
enough water. Actually, it has a yearly 
flow large enough to supply three plants 
the size of mine. The trouble is we’ve been 
losing the benefit of all the spring rains 
and melting snow. We'll build a dam—it 
won't cost anything to speak of.’ He 
tapped a spot on the map. “We'll build a 
dam right here.” 

Francie peered at the map. ““Why, Sam, 
that’s down at the footbridge where 
you ——”’ She stopped because she saw 
Sam didn’t remember after all, and she 
made her voice wifely. ‘““Why, that’s fine, 
dear. What’s this heavy red line?” 

“Oh, that’s the reservoir that will be 
formed when we dam the creek.” 

Francie stood stock-still. “But Sam, 
what about all the people who live in that 
area?” 

Sam began to roll the map. “They'll 
simply have to move out,” he told her. 


Francie stared at him as if she couldn’t 
believe her ears. ““Those people have been 
living there for years. You're talking 
about their homes, Sam. Mr. Cohen lives 
down there .. . and Louie Berlotti has his 
little truck garden there... and Nick Pap- 
pas.” 

“Oh, I know, dear. I know the area as 
well as you do—I used to live down there 
too. I'll pay them for their property.” 

“But, Sam, those people won’t want to 
sell their homes! You can’t hang a price 
tag on just everything!” 

“Buying that property will cost about 
half what the water line would.” 

Francie shook her head. ““You can’t do 
it! Those people have been our friends for 
years. They were our neighbors when we 
were poor and they ——” 

‘They never did a thing for me,’ Sam 
said angrily. ‘““Nobody in this town ever 
did anything for me! I worked for my 
money and I got it. Now that [ ——”’ 

Her voice was quiet but determined. 
“Sam Harper,” she said, “I’ve loved you 
ever since I was a little girl. I’ve seen you 
change every time you made a little more 
money, but I never believed that you had 
changed underneath. Now I’m not so sure. 
If you take away the homes of all those 
nice people for money, VII—I’ll never 
forgive you.” 

‘**Meaning what?” Sam snapped. 

‘“Meaning,” said Francie, “that [Il— 
I’11 ——”’ but she couldn’t say it. She burst 
into tears and left the room. 

That night Sam found that his things 
had been moved into one of the guest 
rooms, and the sad part of it was that he 
didn’t seem to mind. Apparently neither 
did Francie. She didn’t mention the dam 
again. Sheand CONTINUED ON PAGE 139 


“Oh, Sam,” she said—and then she giggled. 


“What will the neighbors say?” 


ILLUSTRATED BY R.G. HARRIS 














Divorce as a means of rectifying a mistake made in marriage 

has been given plenty of publicity ; but remarriage to the same partner 
as a means of rectifying a mistake made in divorce has received 
less attention. Yet there are so many such cases that every reader will 
know of at least one. Some years ago I published a study of 200 

of these remarriages. Half of them were successful on the second try. 








CAN THIS 


MARRIAGE 





BE SAVED? 


SHE: “‘He started to kiss me and I pushed 


him away. He got mad and I got mad and 
we had one of our furious quarrels. Jon 
was stillin a towering rage when he left.” 


HE: “i crave signs of affection and Georgia 


knows it. She used to flinch if I brushed 
her shoulder when we sat down in a res- 
taurant or touched her knee in the 
movies.”” 


GEORGIA TELLS HER SIDE: 


“T got the divorce a few months after my lit- 

tle girl was run over by the bakery truck,” 
began uncertain-eyed, uncertain-voiced Geor- 
gia. At thirty-one, her blond hair still retained 
its radiance, but there was no sparkle, no con- 
fidence in her pretty face. ““With Susie gone, I 
seemed to realize my marriage to Jon was 
worthless. 

“Tt was ten o’clock in the morning a year 
ago and Jon and I were at work when Susie 
came dancing out of our house with her 
doll. She was so small and light the truck 
driver didn’t know what had happened until 
the woman who was taking care of Susie— 
our son, Bobby, was in school—screamed and 
then he stopped his truck. He was backing 
into the driveway very slowly. It wasn’t any- 
body’s fault, I guess. 

“Susie died in the hospital that same day. 
She went into shock before I arrived home 
from my office and she never knew that I was 
there. Her father, my ex-husband, was the first 
of us to reach her. Jon thinks that Susie did 
recognize him. 

“Surely a wife and a husband should stick 
together and strengthen each other at a time 
of tragedy. Being with Jon was like being with 
nobody. Bobby was always Jon’s favorite of 
our two children—he wanted a second son 
when Susie was born—but he carried on worse 
than I did. A man who weeps in public is hard 
for me to understand. I can’t imagine my father 
crying. I couldn’t see anything to be gained 
by tears and hysterics. | was shamed by Jon’s 
weakness and I was cut, oh, I was cut by his 
pettiness and cruelty. 

“Jon blamed me for being at work ten miles 
away when the accident happened, although 
everybody said if I had been home there wasn’t 
a thing I could have done. Not a thing. If I 
hadn’t been too broken up, I might have re- 
minded Jon I wasn’t a career wife and mother 
by choice. I had to hold a job because of his 
irresponsibility. We needed my salary. 


“Jon is a brilliant man, an expert in adver- 
tising and promotion, but he demands ideal 
working conditions. He is as sharp-tongued 
with his associates as he is with me, but he 
can’t take their criticism. Any trifle upsets him 
and then he resigns. During our marriage he 
held twelve different jobs, mostly at the execu- 
tive level, but the intervals between jobs kept 
us broke and in debt. 

“After eight years of hard work and high 
salaries, neither of us had Savings with which 
to meet an emergency. I wired my father for 
money—he owns a four-thousand-dollar auto- 
mobile and his Nebraska ranch is assessed at 
a hundred thousand dollars—but I didn’t hear 
a word from him. Later, my father said he 
hadn’t received my telegram, but I never be- 
lieved that. Jon and I accepted a settlement 
from the bakery chain to cover Susie’s funeral 
expenses. We donated a large share of what 
wasn’t spent on the funeral to a children’s 
hospital. Our contribution, at Jon’s sugges- 
tion, was used to buy orthopedic equipment 
for crippled children. 

“The day after my daughter was buried, I 
packed up Bobby and we flew to Nebraska to 
visit my father. I couldn’t stand another min- 
ute in that house, hearing the traffic go by, 
looking and looking out the window at the 
driveway. I couldn’t stand the ranch either. 
In a few weeks I returned to my job. It was 
more or less necessary. My mother is dead— 
she was driven to her. grave by overwork—and 
my father didn’t want Bobby and me. 

““My father had a big family by his first wife. 
He is a tough, pioneer-type character. He 
hasn’t the slightest interest in any of his 
daughters or in his sons who’ve left the ranch. 
I was my mother’s only child and she named 
me Georgia for him—his name is George— 
but the name hasn’t helped me to climb in his 
esteem. He regarded both Bobby and me as 
consumers, not producers. With my father, 
work is everything. 

““My ex-husband couldn’t be more different. 
Jon was out of a job and looking around again 
when Bobby and I got back from Nebraska. 
I'd done a lot of thinking in the meantime, and 
his joblessness was the last straw. Then and 
there, I decided to file for the divorce I’d been 
considering almost since our honeymoon. 
Bobby and | moved into furnished rooms— 
we now have a cheap sublet—and Jon rented 
an expensive bachelor apartment in another 
part of town. While I was away he had sold 
the house. I was glad of that, even though 
he had to take a terrific loss on our equity. He 


Before such a remarriage of divorcees to each other, it is highly 
important to identify and remove the causes of the first failure, 

and many people have come to us for that purpose at the American 
Institute of Family Relations during the past 27 years. Obviously, 
with better preparation for marriage in the first place, these couples 
might have saved themselves a great deal of expense, 
time and heartbreak ! The counselor in this case was Clinton E. Phillips, 


PAUL PoPENOE, Sc.D., Director 


gave me my fair share of the small amount re- 
ceived and, characteristically, he wasted his 
own share. 

“When Jon met Bobby and me at the air- 
port he was loaded with presents. He gaye 
Bobby a fringed leather cowboy suit and cow- 
boy boots that cost seventy-five dollars at a 
minimum. My gift was a raw-silk cocktail 
dress with a matching hat, gloves and shoes. 
The ensemble was in pale blue, Jon’s favorite 
color. I dislike all shades of blue. My likes 
and dislikes don’t register with Jon. Through- 
out our marriage, he constantly belittled me 
and my taste in clothes, food, furnishings. 
He treated me as though I were Bobby’s age. 
Indeed, he has always taken a particular pleas- 
ure in running me down before our son. 

“Jon considers himself a wonderful father, 
but he doesn’t handle Bobby any better than 
I do, if as well. Whenever Jon drops in—my 
ex-husband has weekend visitation rights and 
we see CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 


““T guess you didn’t have time to vacuum, 
said Jon. There was a little dust on the carpet. 


That insinuating backhanded type of criticism drives me 
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which had happened 


This was worse than anything 


to us before. 





None of us could think what to say. 












































MENU: Artichokes with Sour Cream and Caviar 


Roast Fresh Ham e Spiced Crab Apples 
Cranberry-Glazed Sweet Potatoes e Brussels Sprouts with Chestnuts 
Relishes e Croissants e Coffee Chiffon e | i 


PLANNED FOR 8 













































STUART-FOWLER 


comport of picturesque grapes, 
\ by the richness of silver 
d the gaiety of ruby reds. 
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= The great family table creaks 

beneath a royal roast 
. hanks.” No other word can mean so very 


much. A small word uttered too infrequently. 
“Thanks” now for Thanksgiving Day, a once-a- 
year occasion to show gratefulness to all. An in- 
numerable list of thanks-invoking things surrounds 
the life of everyone—no matter how void life may 
be of worldly goods. Let us give thanks today for 
“little things,” those everyday happenings which 
bring joy and smiles. ‘““Thanks”’ for a fresh blos- 
som on a favorite plant; an awe-inspiring poem; 
the touch of bread dough, almost alive and eager 
for shape and form; the trusting faith of a true 
friend; the early-morning song of a neighborhood 
bird; the first smile of a newborn baby. 

And “thanks” for food—for the sun, the rain, 
the soil which gives it to us—for the loving hands 
which prepare it—for Thanksgiving Day, the day 
of traditional feasting. 

“First impressions are lasting.”’ A time-honored 
saying, which has such a deep meaning. The first 
impression of the year’s most momentous meal 
must be especially festive. The artichoke does the 
trick—with its Celicate, nutty flavor, crammed 
full of smooth and subtly seasoned sour cream, to 
be topped with impressive caviar. The best recom- 
mendation for a superb beginning: 


Artichokes with Sour Cream and Caviar es 





Select 8 small fresh artichokes. Be sure to wash them 
thoroughly. Removethe = CONTINUED ON PAGE 226 


Final elegance in dessert, 
served festively 
% on ruby glass and 


delicate dessert 
plates; coffee ina 
graceful silver pot. 


of fresh ham—a change 
from traditional turkey— 
cranberry sweet potatoes, 
« Brussels sprouts and chestnuts, 
and that aristocrat, | 


the artichoke. 















A combination of the ‘“‘old” 
of an antique caster set 
and the “ 
i of a ruby-glass plate 
gives graciousness 


’ 


new 


y to the relish course. 
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COLLECTOR’ 
ITEM 





pte 


JOURNAL recipes and ideas are gathered 
from many sources. Some are sent lovingly 
by readers. Some return with our editors 
and authors from their far-flung travels. 
Food, they find, is a universal language, 
and the art of cooking often combines with 
the other creative arts of writing, painting 
and designing. Many of the recipes we 
create ourselves right here in our JOURNAL 
home. We pick and choose, add and sub- 
tract, until we send “‘Collector’s Items” on 
to you. 


Pumpkin. Piz -Cborified Withoasios 


ping par excellence, pumpkin pie defies re- 
sistance—even after that last helping of 
turkey. Bake a 9” pie as usual. Then sprin- 
kle over it 24 cup broken pecans mixed 
with 24 cup brown sugar and 3 tablespoons 
melted butter. Slide under the broiler or 
place in a hot oven just until the topping 
begins to melt. 


Unenpected Taste Delight Sage jelly has all 


the sparkle of amber glassware in a sunny 
window. Pour 1% cups boiling water over 
\4 cup dried sage. Important: use a fresh 
box. Cover, let stand !4 hour. Strain to 
remove herb. Measure infusion into a 3- 
quart saucepan, adding water if necessary 
to make 1 cup. Add 4 cup vinegar, 1 
tablespoon lemon juice and 3 cups sugar. 
Mix. Place over hottest heat and stir until 
the liquid comes to a full rolling boil. 
Then add /% bottle liquid fruit pectin, stir- 
ring constantly while adding. Then bring 
to a boil again and boil hard 1% minute. 
Remove from the heat, skim and pour 
quickly into 3 six-ounce jelly glasses. Cover 
with paraffin. Serve with poultry. 


Pros with Posenabity Crunchy, flavorsome 


croutons scattered over peas are fetching 
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ad ’ 
Grape-ivy leaves 
A intertwined with 
red and green grapes to 
achieve a festive Thanksgiving 
table arrangement. 
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Simple and. Cheganit 


as the smocking on a Size 2 dress—and 
twice as easy to do. In a skillet toast bread 
cubes in equal parts of butter and the new 
garlic spread until golden brown. Turn 
quickly over the peas in your prettiest 
vegetable dish. 


Should a 
duckling be your fancy, we suggest this 
sparkling sauce: Heat in a saucepan 1 
glass currant jelly and 1 glass orange mar- 
malade. Flavor with 4 teaspoons lemon 
juice, 2 teaspoons grated orange rind, | tea- 
spoon vinegar and 14 teaspoon dry mus- 
tard. Heat until well blended. Serve hot. 


Baked Ventas Superb Tomatoes 


St. Jacques has an undeniably epicurean 
ring to its name—and if that leads you to 
believe it has style you are entirely right. 
Peel and core 8 medium tomatoes. Scoop 
out the seed portions, leaving only the 
shell. Salt and pepper inside. Wipe !% 
pound mushrooms with a damp cloth. 
Chop coarsely. Sauté in 2 tablespoons 
butter. Blend in 4 tablespoons flour. Sea- 
son with 14 teaspoon salt, a pinch each of 
basil, orégano and pepper, 4 teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce and 4 drops hot 
pepper sauce. Add 114 cups milk to make 
a thick cream sauce. Divide evenly among 
the tomatoes. Mix together 14 cup soft 
bread crumbs, 2 tablespoons grated Par- 
mesan cheese and 2 tablespoons melted 
butter. Top each tomato with this mixture. 
Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 15 to 
20 minutes, until tomatoes are tender.-Serve 
on toast rounds. Cross anchovies over each. 
Garnish with sprays of water cress. 


Stuffings— 
Rich and Savory 


For the day when a proud, plump tur- 
key is king pin at your table, we give 
you a choice of two of our dressing rec- 
ipes. Each will stuff an approximately 
10-pound bird—ready-to-cook weight. 


Corn-Bread Stuffing: Mix 1 quart 


crumbled corn bread with | quart dry 
bread crumbs (loosely packed). Add 
3 beaten eggs, 1 large onion, finely 
chopped, 2 cups buttermilk, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter and 14 teaspoon 
baking soda. Season with 2 teaspoons 
poultry seasoning, 1’5 teaspoons salt, 
1; teaspoon sage, 4 teaspoon pepper. 
Add 14s cups turkey broth. This dress- 
ing before baking should be quite wet 
and thin. It becomes light and fluffy 
while it bakes. 


Bacon-and-Walinut Stuffing: 
Dice & slices bacon. Sauté in a large 
skillet until crisp. Remove bacon. Add 
1 cup butter and | cup minced onion. 
Brown the onion slightly. Combine 
with 8 cups dry bread crumbs or small 
cubes, | cup coarsely chopped walnuts, 
‘s cup minced parsley and 4% cup 
chopped celery. Season with 2 tea- 
spoons salt, | teaspoon thyme, | tea- 
spoon sage, *5 teaspoon marjoram and 
4; teaspoon pepper. Toss in the bacon 
bits. Stir well. 
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Tasting time in the Journal kitchen—the most importan 


DO YOUR 
HOLIDAY BAKING 
EARLY 


Long before it’s time to fashion the holly wreath, you'l 
want to blend a galaxy of fruits into luxurious plum p d 
dings and fruitcakes. Stow puddings and fruitcakes awa} 
in the freezer or let them ripen until gift-wrapping seaso: 
You might like to try one of our Workshop’s favorite 
dings and a unique version of fruitcake. 


Christmas Pudding: Mix together I cup finely cho 
suet, 2 cup molasses and '% cup brown sugar. Sift 
gether 3% cups flour, 1 teaspoon cinnamon and Y% t 
spoon each nutmeg and cloves. Add 2 teaspoons bé 
soda to I cup sour milk. Add the milk and flour alte 
to suet mixture. Add the rind and juice of I lemon. Chop 
grind together I pound seedless raisins, 2 pound figs 
4 pound pitted dates. Mix with 14 cup flour. Add fruit, 
batter. Pour into well-greased pudding molds. Cover 
Steam 2% hours ona rack over boiling water. Cool. Wra 
with aluminum foil and seal. Freeze. For serving, thé 
pudding. Place in steamer. Steam 1% hours. For g 
wrap in muslin or several thicknesses of cheesecloth. 
at the top with string. Coat with melted paraffin. 
Trim with ribbon and greens. Puddings wax-sealed thi 
way keep indefinitely. . 
Brazil-Nut Fruiteake: Pyt into a large bowl 2 cup 
shelled Brazil nuts, whole or coarsely chopped, ¥% po ni 
pitted dates, whole or cut into pieces, 1% cups whole can 
died cherries and 1% cups diced candied pineapple. Sij ) 
together 34 cup flour, 34 cup sugar, My teaspoon Da cing 
powder and '% teaspoon salt over nuts and fruit. Mix unti 
well coated. Beat 3 eggs until foamy. Add I teaspoon vanilla 
Stir into nut-fruit mixture until well blended. Turn inté 
greased and waxed-paper-lined pan, 9” x 5” x 3”. | 
evenly in the pan. Bake in a slow oven, 300° F., 1 hour 
45 minutes. Makes one 3-pound cake. Cool. Wrap in qh 
minum foil. Refrigerate or seal and freeze. 
Note: To crack the nuts like a charm, freeze them fist 
Or cover the Brazils with cold water; bring to a boil a 
simmer for 3 minutes. Drain and cover with cold water 
drain and crack. 


At these busiest and very best weeks of the year when 
there’s fascination and fun in all the wonders of holiday 
foods, 

‘Let us give thanks before we turn 
To other things of less concern 
For all the poetry of the table.” 
Louis UNTERMEYER: 
Food and Drink 
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y iss and fume over a cream sauce — when Campbell’s Soups make 
1 fod ones? No lumps, no sticking — no constant stirring and worry- 
~jhen you make your sauce with soup. What you get is a perfect 
insauce — smoothly blended, already seasoned for you. Just open a 
o\Campbell’s Cream of Celery Soup —stir in 1 cup of milk — and 

ntly, Or take any one of Campbell's Cream Soups and follow 


ens on the label. It couldn’t be simpler. It couldn’t be better. 










Try all of these cream soups for souper sauces! 
Cream of Celery—for vegetables, eggs, fish 

Cream of Asparagus—for ham slices, croquettes 
Cream of Chicken—for fried chicken, fluffy rice 


Cream of Mushroom—for tuna fish, shrimp, meat loaf 





























Behind the “freedom curtain” 


A simple curtain of cloth—not iron or bamboo—is the symbol of our 
liberties. It helps to protect the right to vote privately 

and freely. By voting, we reaffirm our faith in the American 

form of government and make our voices heard in 

matters affecting the preservation of our heritage and way of life. 
To vote is a right and a privilege . . . and a responsibility. 


To vote intelligently is a duty. 


Be sure to VOTE on Nov. Sth 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


56—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE SCAPEGOAT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 


on the husband’s knee and demanded to 
be taken to the toilet. The conversation never 
ceased, and as I listened—for this sort of thing 
was my one relaxation when preoccupation 
with history left me free—my former depres- 
sion returned to nag beneath the surface of 
enjoyment; I was an alien, I was not one of 
them. Years of study, the fluency with which 
I spoke their language, taught their history, 
described their culture, had never brought me 
closer to the people themselves. Others could 
force an entrance-and break the barrier down; 
not I. I should never be a Frenchman, never 
be one of them. 

The shopkeeper and his family got up and 
left, the clatter ceased, the smoke thinned, and 
the patron and his wife sat down to eat behind 
the counter. I paid and went out, and walked 
aimlessly along the streets, my lack of purpose, 
my shifting gaze, my very clothes—gray 
flannel bags, tweed jacket too well worn over 
a span of years—betraying me as an English- 
man among this jostling crowd. 

The rain came spattering down again, send- 
ing the crowd to huddle in the shops, or to 
seek the shelter of cars and lorries. I went into 
Notre Dame de la Couture beside the pré- 
fecture. It was empty, save for an old woman 
praying, tears like pearls in each corner of 
her wide staring eyes, and later a girl with high 
pattering heels came briskly up the hollow 
aisle to burn a candle before a blue-washed 
statue. How much did failure matter? Not, 
perhaps, to my small outside world, not to 
the persons who employed me or the students 
who listened to my lectures, not to the smooth, 
dull, kindly London shadows among whom I 
lived and breathed and had my being as a 
law-abiding, modest, donnish individual of 
thirty-eight. But to the self who clamored for 
release, the man within? How did my poor 
record seem to him? 

Who he was and whence he sprang, what 
urges and what longings he might possess, I 
could not tell. I was so used to denying him 
expression that his ways were unknown to 
me. Perhaps, if I had not kept him locked 
within me, he might have laughed, roistered, 
fought and lied. He might have murdered, 
stolen—or spent himself in lost causes, loved 
humanity, embraced a faith that believed in 
the divinity of both God and man. Whatever 
his nature, he always hovered beneath the in- 
significant fagade of that pale self who now 
sat in the church of Notre Dame de la Couture 
waiting for the rain to cease. The question 
was, how to unlock the door? What lever 
would set the other free? There was no an- 
swer—except, of course, the blurred and 
temporary ease which a bottle of wine at a 
café might bring me before I climbed into the 
car again and drove north. Here, in the empty 
church, prayer was the alternative; but prayer 
for what? To complete the half-formed de- 
cision in my mind to go to the abbaye and 
hope to discover there what to-do with failure? 


: watched the old woman gather herself to- 
gether and depart, thrusting her rosary inte 
her skirts. Her tears had gone, but whether 
from consolation or because they had dried 
upon her cheek I could not tell. I thought of 
my carte Michelin back in the car, No. 60, 
and the blue circle with which I had marked 
l’Abbaye de la Grande-Trappe. What did I 
expect to gain from going there? Should I 
have the courage to ring the bell of the build- 
ing where they lodged their guests? They 
might have my answer, and the answer to the 
man within. 

I followed the old woman out of church. I 
had a sudden desire to ask her if she was ill, 
or lately widowed, or had a dying son, and 
whether she had new hope since she had 
prayed; but when I passed through the door 
and came upon her, still muttering, outside, 
she mistook my anxious glance for tourist 
charity, and with a little sidelong glance held 
out her hand for alms. I gave her two hundred 
francs, despising my Own mean spirit, and 
fled from her, disenchanted. 

It was no longer raining. Red ribbons 
spanned the sky and the wet streets glistened. 

; People were going home from work on bi- 
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ik 
cycles. The dark smoke from thel}, 
neys of the industrial quarter 
and sullen against the new-was 
I lost any sense of direction, 
from the shops and boulevards 
that seemed to lead nowhere, cor 
themselves, frowned upon by 
and tall gray buildings, and | k 
I was doing was without reg 
either go and fetch the car and 
for the night in one of the hote 
Mans and drive through Mo 
Grande-Trappe. I was surprise 
station ahead of me, and I re 
the car and the cathedral were at 
of the town. The obvious thing 
take a taxi back, but first J 
drink at the station buffet, and ¢ 
decision about la Grande-Trappe 
road and a car swerved to av 
shrieking brakes, and the drive 


the window and shouted in Fre 
Jean, when did you return?” 


ne fact that my own name we 
fused me. I thought for a mo 
must be someone I had met so 
I called back, also in French, “I’ 
ing through—I go back tonight, 
who he was. 
“A wasted visit, I suppose,” 
you'll bluff them all at home it’s 
cess.”” 
The remark was offensive. 
think my holiday had been wa | 
on earth could he know about ! 
personal sense of failure? | 
Then I realized he was a stré 
never seen him before. I boy od 
beg your pardon,”’ | said. “Tm afl 
both made a mistake.” | 
To my astonishment he laugl) 
broadly and said, “All right, prete’ 
seen you. But why do here in 
could be better done in Paris? | 
when we meet again next Sunday, 
the clutch and, laughing, drove a\ 
I watched his car disappear, anc 
the station buffet. Chattering 
bowed me from the counter. Lug) 
my shins. Whistles blew, the deafe) 
of an approaching express merg 
choking gasp of a local train, dog 
yapped, a child wailed. I though 
of my car parked beside the cat 
how I would sit there in peace, 
Michelin map, and smoke a ciga . 
Someone jolted my elbow and s4 
demande pardon,” and as I mo 
him space he turned and stared é 
at him, and I realized, with a stra 
shock and fear and nausea all con 
his face and voice were known to 
I was looking at myself. 
We did not speak; we went or 
each other. He was the first ° 
silence. “You don’t happen to be 
any chance?” 
“I might ask you the same q 
replied. 
“Here a moment ——’ 
He took me by the arm and 
closer to the counter, and, althou; 
ror behind the bar was steamy and) 
den by glasses and bottles, it showet 
enough to be standing together, 
anxious, searching the mirrored 
though our lives depended upon ¥ 
to tell. And the answer was 10) 
semblance, no superficial likeness 
founded by the different color | 
eyes, by the dissimilarity of featu 
sion, height or breadth of shouldet 
though one man stood there. 
He said—and even the me 
like my own—“I make it a rule 
surprised by anything in life. Theré 
son to make an exception now. 
drink?” 





Oj 


I was too shaken to care. He ask 
cognacs, and we moved with one | 
farther end of the counter. 

We might have been two actors s 
make-up as we glanced from the lo¢ 
















eacl)ther. He smiled and I smiled 
there frowned and | copied him, or 


pie iyself. 
you an of fortune?”’ he asked. 


nigh}o an act ata circus, or make a 
in a|baret.”” He ordered two more 
Noldy seemed surprised at the re- 
se. hey think you’re my twin 
heret the station to meet me,” he 
Merhis you are. Where are you 


told him. 

usiness there?”’ 

ere. And I work there too.” 
nis, where is your home, what 
o you come from?” 

n that he had taken me for a 
himself. “I’m English,” I said. 


I 


that I was a historian and gave 
land about his country and its 


kecmused. “Ts that how you earn a 


7 






Jib’ he said, and offered me a cig- 
hay historians over here doing the 
1g, argued. “In fact, your country 
ri) much more 
th) mine. There 
aniof professors 


He looked at me thoughtfully as he drank 


his cognac. ““What’s the trouble?” he asked. 
““A woman?” 


“No,” I said. 
“Money?” 
“No.” 
“You are in some sort of scrape?” 
“No. 3 
“You have cancer?” 
“INOS 
He shrugged his shoulders. “Perhaps you're 
a drunkard,” he said, “‘or a homosexual. Or 
enjoy discomfort for its own sake. There must 
be something seriously wrong if you want to 
go to la Grande-Trappe.”’ 


i glanced beyond him to the mirror once 
again. And now, for the first time, I could see 
the difference between us. It was not the 
clothes, his dark traveling suit and my tweed 
jacket, which distinguished us; it was his ease 
of manner that made a contrast to my sober 
mood. He looked, and spoke, and smiled as I 
had never done. 

“There’s nothing wrong,” I said. “It’s just 
that, as an individual, I’ve failed in life.” 

“So have we all,” he said, “you, I, all the 
people here in the buffet gare. We are every 
one of us failures. The secret of life is to rec- 
ognize the fact early and become reconciled. 
Then it no longer matters.” 


“It does matter,” I said, “and I am not rec- 


~ onciled.”’ 


He finished his drink and glanced at the 
clock that was hanging on the wall. 

“There is no need,” he 
observed, “to go to la 
Grande-Trappe immedi- 


ctus on history ately. The good monks are 
rae.” WHAT IS LOVE? waiting upon eternity; they 
ral,” he said, A course of small, quiet can wait a few more hours 
y 4 all French- attentions, not so pointed for you. Let us go where 
ing bout France. as to alarm nor so vague we can drink in greater 
1) Frenchmen as to be misunderstood, comfort, and perhaps dine, 
s = Channel to Sahincuiandahenaicck because, being a family 
eit olidays, and Reikindnasseand little or man, | am in no great 
rere to talk nothing said upon it. hurry to go home.” 

glai. I don’t un- It was then that I remem- 






can call myself a family man. 
, in fact. I was caught ae az0: 


ne property. I live about thirty 
sm here. Do you know Sarthe?” 


py north. I'll ms to leave it for 





. might have been amusing 
t ish his sentence, but stared at his 
Wave a car?” 

-|t it at the cathedral. I lost my 
wking. That’s why I’m here at the 





usopping in Le Mans overnight?” 
thow. As a matter of fact ——”’ I 
h-ognac had given me a comforta- 
nile, and I had the impression that 
1)matter what I said to this man; 
ke talking to myself. ““As a mat- 
‘| was thinking of spending a few 
(ande-Trappe.” 

ride-Trappe?”’ he said. ““Do you 
fotercian monastery—near Mor- 


hhid. “It can’t be much more than 
) ters from here.” 

ove of God, why do you want to 
' 

' was apt. The reason why men 
lande-Trappe was to find the love 
‘0 I supposed. 

it if I went,” I said, “and stayed 
returning to England, I might 
age to go on living.” 
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bered the man in the car 
who had spoken to me 
outside. “Are you called 
Jean?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “Jean de Gué. Why?” 

“Someone mistook me for you outside the 
station,” I told him. “Some fellow in a car 
shouted, ‘Hullo, Jean,’ and when I told him 
he was mistaken he seemed amused, and ob- 
viously thought I—or rather you—didn’t want 
to be recognized.” 

“That wouldn’t surprise me. What did you 
do?” 

“T did nothing. He drove off laughing, call- 
ing Out something about seeing me on Sun- 
day.” 

“Oh, yes. La chasse ——”’ 

My words must have started a new train of 
thought, for his expression changed. The blue 
eyes clouded, and I wondered if I looked as he 
did when a problem not easy to solve thrust 
its way to the surface of my mind. 

He beckoned to a porter who was waiting 
patiently with a couple of valises outside the 
swing door of the buffet. 

“Did you say you left your car by the ca- 
thedral?”’ he asked. 

*Yes,”’ I answered. 

“Then if you don’t mind giving room to my 
valises, we might fetch it and drive somewhere 
for dinner?” 

“Certainly. Anywhere you say.” 

He tipped the porter, summoned a taxi and 
we drove away. It was odd, and like a dream. 
So often, dreaming, I was the shadow, watch- 
ing myself take part in the action of the dream. 
Now it was happening, and I had the same 
lack of substance, the same lack of will. 

**So he was quite deceived, then?” 

“Who?” His voice, almost like the voice of 
conscience, startled me, for we had not spoken 
since getting into the taxi. 

“The man who hailed you outside the sta- 
tion,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, completely. He will probably ac- 
cuse you when you meet. I remember now—he 
knew you had been away, because he sug- 
gested your trip had been unsuccessful. Does 
that convey anything?” 

“Only too well.” 
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Won'T Go FLAT 
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7 INNER GLOW COLORS 


RHYTHM-IN-RED—blue-red 
PINK PLUM—deep pink 
LOOK-OUT RED-—true-red 
PINK-A-BOO-—rosy pink 
TROPIC SUN—golden red 
PEACH-OF-A-PINK—rosy coral 
CORAL-—bright coral 





At last an all-day lipstick that just won’t 
set that flat look—a lipstic ‘k that stays fresh 
and glowing even when it’s been on all day. 

Fabulous new INNER GLOW lipstick glows on 


and on—with soft, shimmering color! 


INNER GLOW actually puts a dew-soft, trans- 
parent color- guard on your lips! It’s the 
new secret of lips that stay ve ‘Ivety-soft and 
moist—of radiance that lasts without a 
letdown all the livelong day! 79¢ erus tax 
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I’ve just made the most sensational discovery! A creamy pink 


perfume that really clings. 
Smells divine. But what makes it cling? 


It’s really Chantilly perfume, but highly concentrated in a 
creamy liquid sachet. It’s the Chantilly that makes it smell 
so heavenly, and the sachet that makes it last. You put it right 


on your skin, and nowhere else. 


But don’t you have to use an awful lot to get it to last like that? 


Not this! Just a few drops cling for hours. You really owe it 
to yourself to try it. It’s real perfume for only $2.00. 







LIQUID SKIN SACHE T* 
with applicator 


only 2.00 plus tax * Trade Mark, Comp’d in U.S.A. 
APPLY: 

Every morning, smooth a few drops over your skin with 
the applicator, at the wrist, the bend of your arm, behind the ear, 
under the neckline. 

Just a few drops will keep you lovely all day. 
Blended only for your skin. The warmth of your body releases this 
‘omantic fragrance to charm hour after hour. 
Neyer use Chantilly Liquid Skin Sachet on furs, clothes or hankies. 
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PERFUMERS SINCE 1775 


I did not pursue the subject. It was none of 
my business. After a moment I glanced at 
him, half furtively, and saw that he was look- 
ing as furtively at me. Our eyes met, and in- 
stead of smiling instinctively, because of the 
bond of likeness, the sensation was unpleas- 
ant, like contact with danger. I turned away 
from him to gaze out the window, and as the 
taxi swerved and pulled up by the cathedral 
the deep, solemn bells sounded for the Ange- 
lus. It was a moment that never failed to move 
me. The summons was always unexpected, 
and in a strange way touched a nerve. Tonight 
the bells rang like a challenge, loud and com- 
pelling, as we climbed from the taxi. Then 
the clanging softened to a murmur, and the 
murmur to a sigh, and the sigh to a reproach. 
Two or three people passed through the doors 
into the cathedral. I went and unlocked the 
car. My companion 
waited, looking at the 
car with interest. 

““A Ford Consul,”’ 
he said. ““What year is 
ita 

“‘T’ve had it two years. 
Done about fifteen 
thousand.” 

“You are satisfied 
with it?” 

“Very. I don’t get 
much use out of it ex- 
cept at weekends.” 

As I stowed away his 
two valises he asked 
questions about the car 
with the interest of a 
schoolboy trying out a 
new machine. He fin- 
gered the switches, felt 
the seats to test the 
springs, fiddled with the 
gears and finally asked, 
with a burst of enthusi- 
asm, whether he might 
start her up. 

“Certainly,” I said. 
“You know this town 


too much; 


designed, 


is a matter 


better than I do. Go Tse Leese sae - penetrate 
ahead.” . in h Foe ee yeu of the Tou| |r 
He settled himself BE I nae oe I saw adit 





OR TURN TO STONE 


Your love has made me grave, 
Your level eyes 

Have turned my own from the 
sky. lam waiting stone. 

My face is calm and all my 
laughter done, 

And every careless word and 
quick disguise. 


[ am all truth now, for you trust 


Constant, for you demand it, 
and are blind; 
I have become the statue you 


Stilled as the stone, yet 
changing at your touch. 


I love, and cannot laugh. Love 
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M 
we have dined, it would be rat} |, 


phone for Gaston to bring j 
anyway, they are not expecting 

I have made the same sort , 
self to put off facing somethin; 
wondered why he was not any 

“And you,” he said, turnip 
waited for the lights to change, 
may decide you do not wan 
Grande-Trappe. You, too, co 
hotel.” 




























Hi voice was odd. It was 4 
feeling his way toward son 
ment between us, some sor 
problem that neither of us fu 

“‘Perhaps,”’ I said. “I don’t 

He drove through the cente 
and did not draw up before ej 
hotels, bi |, 
quarter 


reer 


spoke to 
his thoug 
stopped t 
of a shabk 
wiched Dé | er 
equally 
whose hd 
the word‘ 


“these pl 
useful. O) 
ways wa 
against o 

I said 
switched qf 
and opene 

“Are y LE 
he said. 

I had 


ic 
I 


with assurance behind 
the wheel and I climbed 
in beside him. As he 
turned the car away 
from the cathedral, and 
so out to the rue Vol- 
taire, he continued to en- 


By every weighty vow. 
Yet had you known me 
Light as a leaf, as petals that 
blow and scatter, 
Oh, had you known my joy. . 
Must I weep, to prove 
The depth of my soul? Or turn 


small lett!) 
the blue Ii) 
think so,” |i 
go inside a\ |¢ 
room if 
I'd rather 
then decide 

T was md ja 
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thuse in schoolboy fash- 
ion, murmuring, “*Mag- 
nificent, excellent!’ un- 
der his breath, obvi- —_— 
ously enjoying every =") 5" 
moment of what soon 

turned out to be, from my own rather cau- 
tious standard, a hair-raising ride. When we 
had jumped one set of lights and forced a 
large car driven by an imfuriated American 
to the side of the street, he proceeded to circle 
the town in order, so he explained, to try the 
car’s pace. 

‘““You know,”’ he said, “it amuses me enor- 
mously to use other people’s possessions. It is 
one of life’s greatest pleasures.” I closed my 
eyes as we took a corner like a bobsleigh, 
banking. ‘“‘Meanwhile,” he said, ‘you are 
probably dying of hunger?” 

“Not at all,’ I murmured. “I’m at your dis- 
posal.’ It struck me, as I spoke, that the 
French language was too fine, too polite. 

“IT was thinking of taking you to the only 
restaurant where it is possible to eat su- 
perbly,” he said, “but I have changed my 
mind. I am known there, and somehow I feel 
that tonight I want to be without identity. It 
isn’t every day that one comes face to face with 
oneself.”” 


Hi; words gave me the same sense of dis- 
comfort that I had experienced in the taxi. 
The likeness between us was not something 
that either of us wanted to show off in public. 
The sensation was peculiar. He began to slow 
down as we approached the center of the 
town. 

“Possibly,” he said, “I won’t go home to- 
night after all, but take a room at a hotel.” 
He seemed to be thinking aloud. “By the time 


to stone for love? 





take effect. Nothing that was ha 


























my northe 
drive to 
then the sid) 
Abbaye dé} 
Trappe. 

‘As you like,’’ he said, shrugg 
a cigarette and watched him push) 
door into the hotel. The drink: 
lowed at the station buffet were ||! 


\ 


reality, and in a state of blurred)’ 
asked myself what I was doing hi | 
attractive side street in Le Mans, 
companion who less than an hi) 
been quite unknown to me, wh\) 
stranger but who, because of ct! 
blance, had taken charge of m |) 
wondered whether I should dri 
so be quit of the whole encounte 
bling for the switch when he retu 
“That’s fixed,” he said. “Col) 
No need to take the car. I kno\} 
just round the corner.” 
I couldn’t summon an excuse {| 
him and, despising my own Wea)) 
lowed him along the street like a s 
He led me to a place, half rest) 
bistro, in the next street. The ¢) 
stacked with bicycles—it must hé) 
headquarters of a cycling club 
side crowded with youths in col( 
singing and shouting, while a! 
men, workmen, played some di 
table. He pushed his way Wl 
through the turmoil, and we sal 
table behind a battered screen, 
voices of the youths half dro 
crackling radio. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE! 











cu're just as lovely 


f 


asa movie star 


... he’s your special audience . . . he loves 
_ tolook at you. That’s a wonderful thought! 
And here’s another one. Daily Lux care 
ean do as much to keep your skin fresh and 
glowing, as it does for Audrey Hepburn. 
Like 9 out of 10 Hollywood stars, lovely 


_ Audrey always uses Lux. 


csmetic lather is the secret 


New Lux lather has a beneficial cosmetic 
action on skin. It actually helps maintain 
| the proper moisture balance so essential 


_ toa radiant complexion. 
ev Lux is sealed in Gold Foil 
. | protect its cosmetic lather, 
zig whiteness, wonderful fra- 
ni You don’t have to be a 
viistar to have a movie star’s 


i/xion—that’s the beauty of 
’ ax in Gold Foil! 


mOout Of 10 
Clywood Stars 


Ls 'e — 


=: Yes, she does—and so do you! 



















. dark hair, dark eyes, womanly grace and 


gamin charm .. . all part of lovely Audrey’s 
Z appeal. Then there’s her complexion—fresh, 
S ° . . 
{>> slowing—and cared for with new Lux! 
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Harvest Beauty. Cake bountiful, when it's family day at your house! Betty Crocker Honey Spice Cake, fro! 
Crocker Peanut Creme Frosting Mix. Garnish with clusters of table raisins and almonds, sprinkle with grated 


‘| guarantee a perfect cak( 
every time you bake- 


cake...after cake...after cake!" 
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Entertaining 
ideas for 
November 


by Betty Chocker 


You'll have the whole 
family together, I hope, 
: yy ma ~ for Thanksgiving dinner. 
| Ty | As Father used to say—then 
| N you can count your bless- 
| week Me ome ings by just looking around 
| the table! And certainly 
nothing you can put on your table is half so important 
as the love that rings it round. 





Peanut Fingers. Cut fingers from 
oblong Betty Crocker Peanut Delight 
Cake. Ice all over, using Betty Crocker 
Peanut Creme Frosting Mix. Roll in 
chopped peanuts. Nice for teatime! 

















Just the same, it’s fun to share the traditional feast. 
For a spectacular climax, bake a cake like our Harvest 
Beauty! (One more little thing to be thankful for: 
you're sure of a perfect cake, because you bake it with 


Election Squares. In this corner, a 
our guaranteed-perfect Honey Spice Cake Mix.) q 7 


toy elephant; in that, a donkey. Ques- 
tion mark's made of currants. Betty tht | 
Crocker White Cake 'n Chocolate | 
Malt Frosting get everybody's vote! 





This is election year, and come the fateful night, 
everybody you know will be glued to a TV set. So why 
not make it a party? We made up Election Squares just s eeu ee 
for the occasion. They’re absolutely impartial—but you | 
might want to vary them to suit your convictions. 



















There’s no doubt about it—you’re the family favorite 
on baking day. That can be just any day—our Betty 
Crocker Cake Mixes are so easy. Good ingredients like 
Softasilk Cake Flour and high-quality hor Tenis 


are all blended for yor x ae 


secret of ¢ _ 
f LDREN_ 
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id radishes’... turn 


will Jo his side . 
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French’s goodness never fades out in cooking 


How to Bake More Flavor 
into Cheeseburger Pie 
with FP#RENC! 


n ng i for very young Zoek! NX 
} Cookies, other treats—with 12 ec 
“baking utensils, step-by-step rec 
se it at toy and sgrorment sto! 





Double-creamed for richer flavor Ayers COLOR RECIPE: BOOKLET 








eae A simple trick but what a flavor differ- Free! “Seasoning Makes the Difference!“ 
=e) ence it makes! Mix French’s double- 
‘ : creamed Mustard in the meat mixture The R. T. French Co. 
fats. WAR rd before baking this Cheeseburger Pie... 1143 Mustard Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. 
spread more on top after baking. French’s 
; double-creamed Mustard gives you more Name 
Eenemeys is Yo tangy goodness. Get a jar today! saanes 


aw to organize your time.” 
More women choose French's 


than any other Mustard 


City State 
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Famous TV Commentator John Cameron Swayze and his daughter 
Miss Swayze, a college junior, is majoring in English, plans to teach { 


“Im so pleased father agrees with my chd 


° 2 
of silver | says John Cameron Swayze’s daughter Suzanne 
, : A 


\ THEN her famous father promised Suzanne 

Swayze her own sterling silver, she had her 
favorite pattern all picked out—Lasting Spring* in 
Heirloom” Sterling. 





“T liked Lasting Spring right away!” says 
Suzanne. “It’s simple and graceful. Modern—but 
not too modern. I know I will always enjoy it!” 


That’s how you, too, will feel about the Heil 
Sterling you choose! You'll be thrilled to find 
how easy it is to own this distinguished % 
silver. A “Six-plus-One” place setting is as lov} 
$32.50; “Dinner-for-Four” Set .. . $99.75; and 
“Dinner-for-Eight” as low as $199.50! 


*Trade Marks. Copyright 1956, Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. } 
Federal Tax included in all prices. 


HEIRLOOM STERLING 


CREATED IN THE DESIGN STUDIOS. OF ONEIDA LTD, SILVERSMITHS 
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CNTINUED FROM PAGE 103 
to |Ithe reception clerk. He had a slip 
»¢ nis hand which he handed to me, 
awiwas the bill—the price of the sin- 
a night and a day. 
e some complaint, monsieur?” he 


erds the gentleman I was with last 
‘1 ked. “Did anybody see him go out 
9? 
e alone when you took the room 
ening, monsieur,” replied the 
her you were alone when you re- 
atin the evening I couldn’t say. We 
cr) here, we never question our 








he obsequious tone I caught the 
iliarity, of contempt. The chauf- 
ring at the floor. I saw the hotel 
‘on glance at my tumbled bed, and 
j to the brandy flask on the wash- 


et on to the police,”’ I said. 
Jlooked startled. “You have been 
sieur?” he asked. 
feur raised his eyes from the floor 
i itching his cap in his hand, came 
yodeside me, as though to protect me. 
you, be better not to have any trouble, 
Comte,” he said in a low voice. 
gs are not very pleasant. In an 
o you will be feeling more like 
f it me help you to dress, and then 
die home as quickly as possible. Any 
enti a place like this might be awk- 
(olknow that very well.” 
] became angry. I thought what a 
look, sitting on the bed in that 
room, wearing 
fijamas that was 
n, my identity 
enfs if it were a 
allarce, the victim 
acial joke that was 
ibtinny to my late 
ni@ but was cer- 
nolo me. All right. 
vied to make an 
'n) I would do the 
»hi). [would put on 
thé and drive his car to hell—as he 
d§bt driving mine—and have myself 
d, Id then wait for him to turn up and 
Hisenseless action as best he could. 
y fll. Clear out and leave me,” I said 
hdfeur. He went, and the hotelkeeper 
mind with a strange distaste and fury 
i }reached for the underwear and 
‘Olfess. 
n yas ready, and had shaved with his 
in/brushed my hair with his brushes, 
ecpn stared back at me from the mir- 
h strange indefinable difference. My 
lfad become submerged. It was the 
hicalled himself Jean de Gué who 
h¢ now, just as I had seen him last 
Il change of clothes had brought a 
Cpersonality; my shoulders looked 
r,/seemed to hold my head higher, 
€/pression in my eyes resembled his. 
i /mile, and the reflection in the mir- 
leyack at me, a casual half-laugh that 
vivent with the square padded shoul- 
|} coat and the tie so unlike any 
dyer worn. Slowly I took his wallet 
ud the notes. He had about twenty 
iG-ances, and some loose change that 
nling on the dressing table. I searched 
le-arefully in case he had left a word 
ul ion. There was nothing, no word, 
prove that he had ever been in the 
‘ come to the hotel. 


Tyr grew. I foresaw the string of ex- 
#that was going to be forced upon 
e}mbling, disjointed story to the po- 
ipored reluctance to come with me to 
\¢ buffet and the bistro where we had 
Night before, and to hear confirma- 

evidence that two of us, identical in 
uP, had been together there. How he 
efughing at me now, Jean de Gué, 

a whole day gone, at the wheel of 
sfFiving north, east, south or west, 
ihe pleased, with twenty-five pounds 
| checks still uncashed. He was free 
)gis joke and return when the joke 
Wile Isat in a police station or a con- 
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sulate, trying to make the officials grasp my 
story, and very likely not even being believed. 
I put the washing and shaving kits and pa- 
Jamas back into the valise, and then went 
downstairs and asked the furtive-looking fel- 
low at the desk to fetch the things from the 
room. When I had paid the bill, and he had 
followed me out with the luggage to the an- 
cient Renault and the waiting chauffeur, I 
realized that I had taken the first step in du- 


_ plicity; by not protesting, by not at once de- 


manding the police, by wearing the wrong 
clothes and passing myself off as Jean de Gué 
even for half an hour, I had put myself in the 
wrong. I was now the accomplice of the man 
who had driven away, and no longer his 
accuser. 


The chauffeur had put the luggage in the car 
and stood by the door, holding it open. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur le Comte is himself again?” he asked 
anxiously. 

I could have answered, “I am not Monsieur 
le Comte. Drive me to the police station at 
once,” but I did not. I took my second decisive 
step, and got into the driving seat of the Re- 
nault, which happened to be a make of car 
that I knew well; for in other years if I had not 
brought my own car, I would generally hire 
one and drive to places of interest near the 
town or village where I was staying. The chauf- 
feur sat in the passenger seat beside me. I 
started the car, filled with an intense desire to 
get away from that dingy, shabby hotel and 
never set eyes on it again, and as my anger rose 
and self-disgust took possession of me, I fol- 
lowed the first road I saw that led out of Le 
Mans, and on to the route nationale to open 
country. Last evening he 
had let my poor Ford rip, 
indifferent to the conse- 
quences because it was not 
his; now I could return his 
carelessness with interest. I 
stepped on the accelerator, 
and the old car leaped in 
response. Whatever damage 
I do to her, \ thought, ir 
does not matter—she isn't 
mine. I am without responsi- 
bility, and the accident would be Jean de 
Gue’s; if I turn the car deliberately into the side 
of the road it will be his action, not mine. 

Suddenly I laughed, and the chauffeur be- 
side me said, ‘“‘That’s better. Before we left Le 
Mans I was afraid that Monsieur le Comte 
was going to be ill, and it would never have 
done to be found there, in that hotel. I was 
upset last night when you told me to fetch you 
there. It was a good thing Monsieur Paul did 
not come instead of me, but luckily he had too 
much to do.” 

I let my third chance pass. I could have 
stopped the car and said to him, “This has 
gone far enough. Take me back to Le Mans. I 
have never heard of Monsieur Paul, and I will 
prove it to you and to the police.’ But instead 
I drove faster still, overtaking the cars ahead 
of me, possessed by a reckless feeling I had 
never known before, the sensation that I my- 
self did not matter any more. I was wearing 
another man’s clothes, driving another man’s 
car, and no one could call me to account for 
any action. For the first time I was free. 

I must have driven about twenty-five kilo- 
meters along the route nationale when an ap- 
proaching village and traffic lights forced me 
to slow down. I saw the name of the village, 
but took no notice of it, and we were through 
and out again the other side before the chauf- 
feur said: 

“You have missed the turning, Monsieur 
le Comte.” 

i knew then that I was committed. It was 
too late to retract. Some freak of fortune had 
brought me, at this day and hour and minute, 
to this place on the road, to the heart of this 
unknown country, in a land to which I did not 
belong and which I had for years told myself 
I wanted to understand. For the first time I 
saw the point of the joke, the irony of the sit- 
uation as it must have struck Jean de Gué 
when he left me sleeping in the hotel in Le 
Mans. ; 

“The only motive force in human nature Is 
greed,” he had said. “The thing to do is to 
minister to the greed, and to give people what 
they want.”” He had given me what I asked, 
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the chance to be accepted. He had lent me his 
name, his possessions, his identity. I had told 
him my own life was empty; he had given me 
his. Whatever I had to carry now, in his stead, 
could not matter to me because it was no 
longer mine. Just as an actor paints old lines 
upon a young face, or hides behind the part 
he must create, so the old anxious self that I 
knew too well could be submerged and for- 
gotten, and the new self would be someone 
without a care, without responsibility, ca!’ 
himself Jean de Gué. 

Some intuition of these things flashed 
through my mind now as I slowed down. I had 
no future, except what other, unknown people 
made of it, beginning with the chauffeur at 
my side, who had just told me, perhaps 
prophetically, that I had missed the turning. 

“All right,’ I said, stopping the car. ““You 
drive the rest of the way.” 

He looked at me inquiringly but made no 
answer, and we exchanged places. He turned 
the car back to the village we had passed and 
struck left, leaving the route nationale behind 
us. 

Now that I no longer had the car like a live 
thing to direct, I slouched in the passenger 
seat, a dummy figure without thought. The 
fever and excitement died away. Let them do 
their worst—but who “‘they”’ were I did not 
trouble to ask myself. 

The setting sun dipped in our wake, and as 
we drove east the deep country folded upon 
us, forested and still. The lonely farmsteads 
lay oasislike and misty, isolated patches 
among the soft red glow of fields. The acres 
of land were remote and beautiful as a vast 
ocean unexplored, and the golden asparagus 
fern like mermaids’ hair, bordering the rib- 
bon road that wound toward the trees. Noth- 
ing was real to me, nothing had substance. 
The solidity of haystacks, streaky white, usu- 
ally hard and clear-cut on the horizon, 
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ing leaves, came out of nowhere 
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closed in upon the lone figure 
woman walking, head bowed, 
unseen destination. A sudden j 
me tell the chauffeur to stop th 
stood for a moment, listening 
the sun went down behind us, darl 
and the white mist rose. The sg 
from the land. Long centuries 
million ages kneaded it, history 
upon it, men and women had fe 
and lived and died upon it, a 
what we thought or said or did, 
the brooding peace that was the 
beneath me and about me was | 
wondered how close I was, for or 
ond, to an answer to my turmoil, d 
tress; closer even among the patter 
under the darkening sky than I 
been had I followed that first forg 
pulse and driven northward to la 
Trappe. 
The chauffeur said, “Monsieu 
has no great longing to go home?” 
I looked down at his kind, hones 
pathy in the depths of his browr 
irony, too, the gentle mockery of one: 
surely love his master well, who wi 
for him and die for him, yet dare | 
when he strayed. His warmth broug 
from me in answer, until I remembe! 
was not me he loved but Jea 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106 
yours. Sometimes I wonder how Monsieur le 
Comte avoids disaster.” 

A household such as mine. . . . The road 
topped the brow of a hill and I saw the warn- 
ing sign of the approaching village of St. 
Gilles. We passed an ancient church, a little 
sandy square flanked with a few worn houses 
and a solitary grocer’s shop, a tobacconist’s 
and a petrol pump, and swung left down an 
avenue of limes over a narrow bridge. And 
now the enormity of what I was doing, of 
what I had already done, hit me like a violent 
blow. A surging wave of apprehension, and 
indeed of terror, engulfed me totally. I had 
but one desire—to run, to hide, to be con- 
cealed anywhere in some ditch or hole, not to 
be carried forward fatefully and inevitably to 
the chateau I saw looming ahead of me behind 
ivy-covered walls, the small windows in its 
two foremost towers aflame with the last 
dying whisper of the sun. The car jolted 
over a wooden bridgeway spanning a moat 
that had once perhaps held water but was 
now gone to grass and nettles, and passing 
swiftly through the open gate, circled the 
gravel approach and came to a standstill be- 
fore the waiting chateau. A narrow terrace 
ran beneath the windows, which were already 
shuttered against the evening, giving a lost, 
dead look to the fagade. As I hesitated, still 
humped in the seat of the car, the figure of a 
man came out of the one dark door between 
the windows and stood there on the terrace. 

‘“There’s Monsieur Paul,” said the chauf- 
feur. “If he questions me later I shall say you 
had business in Le Mans, and that I picked 
you up from the Hotel de Paris.” 

He got out of the car and I followed slowly. 

“Gaston,” called the man on the terrace, 
“don’t put the car away. I shall be using it. 
There’s something wrong with the Citroén.” 
He looked down at me, leaning on the balus- 
trade. ‘““Well?”’ he said. ““You’ve taken your 
time.’”’ And he did not smile. 

My own forced greeting died on my lips, 
and like a criminal, hunted, snatching at any 
cover, I retreated to the back of the car for 
refuge. But the chauffeur—his name was Gas- 
ton, then—already had the two valises in his 
hand and barred the way. I went up the steps 
to the terrace, lifting my eyes to meet the first 
penetrating gaze, the man’s use of the fa- 
miliar “tu”? proving him, surely, to be a rela- 
tive. I saw that he was shorter, thinner, prob- 
ably younger than myself, yet with a haggard 
appearance as if he were tired or his health 
bad, and the lines around his mouth were 
pinched and dissatisfied. I stood beside him, 
waiting for his move. 

“You might have telephoned,” he said. 
“They waited lunch. Francoise and Renée de- 
clared you had had an accident. I said it was 
extremely unlikely, and you were probably 
spending the day in the bar of the Hétel de 
Paris. We tried to get you there, but they told 
us you hadn’t been seen. After that, of course, 
there were the usua! lamentations.” 


Surprise that I had passed his near inspec- 
tion kept me silent. I was not sure what it was 
that I had expected. Doubt, perhaps, a closer 
stare, an intuition on his part that I was not 
the man he knew. He looked me up and 
down, then laughed, the laugh of someone 
who is irritated, not amused. 

“T tell you frankly, you look a wreck,’ he 
said. 

When Gaston had smiled at me so short a 
while since, the unaccustomed warmth had 
been a benison unearned. Now, for the first 
time in my life, I recognized dislike. The effect 
was Strange. I was angry for the sake of Jean 
de Gué. Whatever he might have done to in- 
cur hostility, I was on his side. 

“Thank you,” I said. ““Your opinion doesn’t 
worry me. As a matter of fact, I feel extremely 
well.” 

He turned on his heel, walking toward the 
door, and Gaston caught my eye and smiled. I 


realized with amazement that I had said what | 


was expected of me, and the answering tu, 
which I had never used before, had come nat- 
urally, without effort. 

I followed the man named Paul into the 
house. The hall was small and surprisingly 
narrow, leading to another, wider passage 
whence I could see a twisting stairway going 














to the floors above. There was the clean, cold 
smell of polish, bearing no relation to the 
faded deck chairs stacked against the wall in 
odd juxtaposition to the Louis XVI chairs be- 
side them. At the far end of the wider passage 
hall there was a great cabinet between two 
doors, and facing it, upon a stuccoed wall, a 
tortured, blackened picture of Christ crucified. 
The murmur of voices came from one of the 
half-open doors. 

Paul crossed the passage and called through 
the first of them, “‘Here is Jean arrived at 
last,’ his voice betraying the exasperation he 
had already shown to me. “I’m off, I’m late 
already,”’ he went on, and glancing at me once 
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again, “I can see you are in no fit state to tell 
me anything tonight. We can discuss things in 
the morning.” He turned, and went out again 
by the door leading to the terrace. 

Gaston, the two valises in his hand, was 
mounting the stairs. I wondered if I should 
follow him when a woman’s voice called from 
the room beyond, “Are you there, Jean?” the 
note in the voice high, complaining, and once 
again the chauffeur glanced down at me in 
sympathy. 

Slowly, with lagging steps, I passed through 
the open door into the room. I had one 
swift impression of vastness, heavy curtains, 
papered walls. Standard lamps, masked by 
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Emery, Bird 


I bent my head and kissed her on both 
cheeks and, still saying nothing, crossed the 
floor and kissed the other woman in the same 
fashion. The first, the fair, blue-eyed one—it 
was she who had called when I was in the hall, 
for I recognized the voice—then came and 
took my arm, leading me to the open hearth 
on which one log smoldered. 

“You may well look ashamed of yourself,” 
she said, using the familiar ru just as Paul had 
done. “We have been worried sick that you 
might have had an accident, but as usual you 
didn’t give that a thought. What have you 
been doing all day, and why didn’t you go to 
the Hotel de Paris? They told Paul on the tele- 
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phone that they hadn’t seen you at all. I begin 
to think you do this sort of thing on purpose, 
just to frighten us and make us imagine the 
worst.” 

““And what would that be, the worst?” I 
asked her. 

My retort, coming so quickly, gave me con- 
fidence. The dream—or rather nightmare— 
was something completely out of my experi- 
ence. | felt that it did not matter what I said or 
did; however outrageous, these people would 
have to accept it. 

“You knew perfectly well we must have 
been anxious,”’ the woman said, dropping my 
arm, giving me a little push. “When you are 
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away from home you are capable of anything, 
and you never think of anybody but your- 
self. You talk too much, you drink too much, 
you drive too fast ——”’ 

“TI do everything, in fact, to excess?” 

“You do everything you can to make us 
miserable,” she said. 

“Oh, leave him alone,” called the other 
woman. “It is obvious that he isn’t going to 
tell you anything. You are just wasting your 
time.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

She looked up from her work, flashing me a 
look of understanding. We were allies, per- 
haps? I wondered who she was. She bore no 
resemblance to Paul, though both were dark. 
The other woman sat down again, and sighed. 
I realized now, from her figure, that she must 
be expecting a child. 

“You could at least tell us what happened in 
Paris,” she said. “‘Or is that to remain a mys- 
tery too?” 

“T have no idea what happened in Paris,”’ I 
said carelessly. “I’m suffering from loss of 
memory.” 

“You are suffering from too much to drink,” 
she answered. “I can smell it on your breath. 
It would be a good idea if you went up to bed 
and slept it off. Don’t go near Marie-Noél— 
she has some fever, and it might be something 
catching. They have a case of rubéole in the 
village, and if I were to get that’-—she paused 
and looked at both of us significantly—“‘you 
can imagine what might happen.” 

I went on standing with my back to the 
hearth, wondering how I could escape and 
find the right room. I should recognize the 
valises, of course, unless they had been un- 


I never think of the future. It comes 
soon enough. EINSTEIN 


packed. Even so, in one of the rooms I should 
be able to find the hairbrushes with the initials 
J. de G. Bed was at least a refuge, a place to 
think and plan. Or did I no longer want to 
think or plan? Laughter, uncontrolled, rose in 
my throat. 

‘‘What is it now?” asked the fair woman, 
resentful, complaining. 

“It’s an extraordinary situation,” I said. 
“You neither of you know how extraordinary.” 

The freedom of saying this acted like a 
charm on my own lingering consciousness of 
self. It was like being invisible, or possessing a 
ventriloquist’s voice. 

“T see nothing funny in infection,”’ said the 
fair woman, ‘‘and certainly not at the present 
moment. I have no desire to bring a blind or 
perhaps crippled child into the world, which 
can happen to someone in my condition who 
catches rubéole. Or do you mean the situation 
in Paris was extraordinary? I hope, for every- 
one’s sake, that you came to some agreement, 
though I can hardly believe it.” 

I turned from her questioning, reproachful 
eyes to those of the other woman, but her 
expression had changed. A wave of color had 
come into her sallow complexion, adding to 
her beauty, but she looked wary, and before 
she dropped her eyes again to her work she 
shook her head, imperceptibly, as if in warn- 
ing. She and De Gué were undoubtedly allies, 
but in what cause? And what relationship 
were the three of them, one to another? I de- 
cided suddenly to tell the truth as a test of my 
courage, and also because I was no longer 
sure of my own sanity. 

“Actually,” I said, “I am not Jean de Gué 
at all. 1am someone else. We met in Le Mans 
last night, and changed clothes, and he has 
disappeared in my car, heaven knows where, 
and [ am here in his place. You must admit it’s 
an extraordinary situation.” 

I expected an outburst from the fair woman, 
but instead she sighed again, gazing a moment 
at the single smoldering log on the hearth. 
Ignoring me, she yawned, and turning toward 
the other woman said, ‘““Was Paul going to be 
late this evening? He did not tell me.” 

‘After a lodge dinner of course he'll be 
late,’ the dark one replied. “‘Have you ever 
known Paul back early on those occasions?” 
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“He was not in much of a mood to enjoy 
himself,” said the other, “‘and seeing Jean 
come home in this sort of condition won’t 
have improved his temper.” 

Neither of them glanced in my direction. 
My remark, which they must have interpreted 
as some tasteless joke, had fallen so flat that 
they had not even thought it worth while to 
make a crushing retort. This surely proved 
that deception was complete. I could behave 
as I pleased, say anything, do anything; they 
would merely believe me to be drunk or mad. 
The sensation was indescribable. I could, if I 
chose, do incalculable harm to these people 
whom I did not know—injure them, upset 
their lives, put them at odds one with an- 
other—and it would not matter to me, because 
they were dummies, strangers, they had noth- 
ing to do with my life. When Jean de Gué left 
me sleeping in the hotel in Le Mans, did he 
realize the danger? Was his action not the 
wild prank it appeared but a deliberate desire 
that I might wreck the home which he said 
possessed him? 

I was aware of the dark woman’s eyes upon 
me, brooding, suspicious. ““Why don’t you go 
upstairs as Francoise suggests?”’ she said. Her 
manner was peculiar. It was as though she 
wanted to get me out of the room, afraid that 
I might say something out of place. 

“Very well. I will,’ I said, and then I added, 
“You were both right. I drank much too much 
in Le Mans. I spent the day there senseless in 
a hotel.” 

The fact that it was true added flavor to 
deception. Both women stared. Neither said 
anything. I crossed the floor and went out of 
the half-open door into the hall beyond. I 
heard the one called Francoise break into a 
torrent of words as soon as I left the room. 

The hall was empty. I listened at the other 
door, on the farther side of the great cabinet, 
and could hear the distant sound of kitchen 
noises, running water, the clatter of plates. I 
decided to try the stairs. 

The first flight ended in a long corridor, 
leading left and right, and above me was a 
further flight to a second floor. I hesitated, 
then turned left along the corridor. It was 
dark, lighted by a single electric-light bulb 
without a shade. The boards creaked under 
my feet. I was seized with a furtive excitement 
as I put out my hand and turned the handle of 
the door at the far end of the corridor. 


The room was dark. I felt for a switch. The 
light revealed a bleak high room, dark red 
curtains drawn across the windows, a high 
single bed also draped with red, above which 
hung a large reproduction of Guido Reni’s 
Ecce Homo. I could see by its shape that this 
was a room in one of the towers, for the win- 
dows were curved, forming as it were an 
alcove, and this had been adapted as a place 
for prayer, with a prie-dieu, a crucifix, even a 
stoup for holy water. This little cell was bare 
but for its sparse religious trimmings, and the 
rest of the room was furnished with a bureau, 
chairs and a table, besides the heavy chest of 
drawers and wardrobes, suggesting its uncom- 
fortable use as sitting room and bedroom com- 
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bined. Another religious picture fac, 
a tortured reproduction of the sc 
Christ. The room struck chill, as 
were never heated. It even smelled | 
a mixture of polish and heavy he ang 

I switched off the light and w 
did so I saw that I had been 
woman had come down to thee ri 
the floor above, and now stood we 
before descending further. ‘| 

“Bon soir, Monsieur le Comte! 
““Are you looking for Mademoiselle 

“Yes, ” I lied quickly. “She's 1 
room.’ 

I felt myself obliged to go tow ar 
was small, thin and elderly, and fror 
and the way she spoke I judged h 
servant. 
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Mademoiselle Blanche is with 
Comtesse,” she said, and I wond 
knew instinctively that there was 
wrong, because the expression in h 
curious, even amazed, and she gl 
my shoulder toward the room I he 

“It doesn’t matter,” I said. “TI ¢ 
later.” 

“Is there anything wrong, Mi 
Comte?” she asked, and behind he; 
I could see still greater curiosity. 

““No,” I said. ‘Why should the 

She looked away from me again 
corridor to the closed door. “I 
Monsieur le Comte,” she said. “T 
there must be something wrong fo 
to Mademoiselle Blanche’s room.’ 

Her eyes flickered away from n 
no affection there, no warmth, n 
trust that I had seen in Gaston; ye 
at the same time a suggestion of lor 
ity, bringing some understanding 
of an unpleasant kind. 

“T hope Monsieur le Comte’s vi 
was successful?” she said, an inflec 
voice other than courtesy, as though 
that something might have sone 
would earn criticism. 

“Perfectly,” I replied, and was al 
her when she said: 

‘Madame la Comtesse knows yo 
I was just going down to the salon 
It would be best to come up and s 
or I shall have no peace.” 

Madame la Comtesse. . . . 
ominous. If I were Monsieur le | 
who was she? Doubt began to re 
the first faint brush of panic. 

“I can go later,” I said. “ 
hurry.” Al 

“You know very well she won t 
sieur le Comte,” said the wome n, 
tive black eyes fixed upon me. Th 
escape. z | 

“Very well,” I said. | 

The servant turned toward the 
went after her up the long, twistin 
came to another corridor like the) 
left below, which branched to a 
caught a glimpse of a service stai 
an open baize door, whence the s 
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YOU DON’T HAVE DIABETES 


THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY TO BE CERTAIN | 
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More than one million persons in 
the United States have diabetes 
and are being treated for it, and, 
the American Diabetes Associa- 
tion estimates, another million 
have it but don’t know it. Since 
diabetes often occurs without 
warning symptoms, the only way 
you can be certain you are free 
from it is to take a simple detec- 
tion test. 

If any member of your family 
has ever had diabetes, you should 
have this test made. Forty million 
Americans—or one out of every 
four—are believed to be diabetic 


“carriers,” persons who are free of 





the condition themselves but 7 
transmit the tendency to it. B 
diabetes can strike anyone and | 
any age. The most likely targ 
are women who are overweight 
past forty. 

During the week of Nove 
11-17, the American Diabetes 
sociation and county and st 
medical societies are sponso i 
detection tests in many local coi 
munities. Have a test made th 
For further information, con 
your doctor or write to the Am 
ican Diabetes Association, In 
1 East 45th Street, New York 
New York. 
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came floating from the depths. We passed 
through yet another door, and then stood be- 
fore the last one in the corridor. The servant 
opened it, giving me first a little nod, like a 
signal, and as she went through she said to 
someone within, “I met Monsieur le Comte 
coming up the stairs. He was on his way to 
see you.” ; 

There were three persons in the room, which 
was large but so filled with furniture that there 
was hardly space to move between the tables 
and the chairs. Dominating the whole was a 
great double bed with curtained hangings. A 
stove, burning brightly with open doors, gave 
out intense heat. Two small fox terriers, with 
bows and bells jangling from their collars, ran 
toward me, barking shrilly. 

I swung my eyes round the room to take in 
what I could, the dogs leaping at my legs, and 
I saw the tall, thin woman who had left the 
salon when I entered it, and close to her an 
ancient curé, white-haired, his small black cap 
on the back of his head, his pleasant round 
face pink and unlined like a baby’s bottom. 
Beyond him, almost on top of the stove itself, 
seated in the depths of a great armchair, was a 
massive elderly woman, her flesh sagging in a 
hundred lines, but her eyes, her nose, her 
mouth so astonishingly and horribly like my 
own that for one wild moment I believed that 
after all Jean de Gué had come up here before 
me and was masquerading as a final jest. 

She held out her arms and, drawn to her 
like a magnet, I went instinctively to kneel 
beside her chair, and was at once caught and 
smothered, lost in the mountain of flesh and 
woolen wraps. 

Her hands clung about me, reluctant to let 
me go yet pushing me at the same time, mur- 
muring in my ear, “There, there, be off with 
you, great baby, great brute; you’ve been 
amusing yourself, I know,” chuckling in her 
throat. 

I drew away from her and looked into her 
eyes, half hidden by the heavy lids and the 
pouched skin beneath, and they were my own 
eyes, mocking, my own eyes buried and trans- 
formed. 

‘*Everyone is upset as usual with your goings 
on,” she said. “‘Frangoise in hysterics, Marie- 
Noél with a fever, Renée sulking, Paul ill- 
tempered. Ouf! They make me sick, the whole 
collection. I was the only one not to worry; I 
knew you would turn up when you were ready 
to come home, and not before.”’ She patted 
me on the shoulder and thrust me away. “I 
am the only one with faith in this house, isn’t 
it true?” she said, looking up at the curé, who 
smiled at her, nodding his head, and as the 
nod continued intermittently I realized it was 
a nervous tic, a sort of spasm, that he could 
not help, having nothing to do with assent. 
The effect was disconcerting and I withdrew 
my eyes from him, glancing instead at the thin 
woman, who had not once looked at me since 
I entered the room, but now closed the book 
she was holding. 


You don’t wish me to go on reading any 
more, I suppose, maman,” she said, her voice 
dead, expressionless. I knew from what the 
servant had told me that she was the Made- 
moiselle Blanche in whose bedroom I had just 
trespassed, and guessed that she must there- 
fore be an elder sister to my masquerading 
self. The countess turned to the curé. 

“Since Jean has come home, Monsieur le 
Curé,” she said, her voice altered to one of 
courtesy and respect, ““would you think it very 
rude of me if I asked to be excused this eve- 
ning from our usual little session? He will 
have so much to tell me.” 

“Naturally, Madame la Comtesse,” said 
the curé, the smile and the nodding head giy- 
ing him so great an appearance of benevolent 
acquiescence that surely a refusal or a denial 
coming from his lips would never bring con- 
viction. “I know very well how much you 
have missed him, even for so short a time. I 
hope,’ he went on, turning to me, “all went 
well for you in Paris? They tell me the traffic 
nowadays is quite impossible, and that it takes 
an hour to get to Notre Dame from la Con- 
corde. I should not care for it at all, but that 
does not worry you young people.” 

“It depends,” I said, ““whether one is in 
Paris for business or for pleasure.’ To engage 
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OLD FAITHFUL 
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PPY MOTHER’S DAY 


1x year, by proclamation, 
m ime in the month of May 
|; mothers in the nation 
‘vii special holiday. 


* pustom sweet and pleasant 
®nuch enjoyed by some; 
“ma gets a lovely present, 
“rogs and bubble gum. 
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“Don’t you think you have had enough 
excitement?” 

“T am not excited. I am perfectly calm, as 
you can see for yourself. You only say that 
because you want to spoil our fun.” 

“T don’t wish to spoil anything. I’m think- 
ing of your good. If you become too excited 
you won’t sleep, and then you will have one of 
your bad days tomorrow.” 

“T shall have a worse day, and a worse night, 
if Jean does not stay with me now.” 

“Very: well.” The daughter proceeded to 
tidy books and papers about the room, and I 
was struck by the complete tonelessness and 
absence of emotion in her voice, and by the 
fact that she never looked in my direction. I 
might not have been there for all the notice 
that she took of me. I guessed her age to be 
about forty-two or -three, yet she could have 
been older or younger. The cross and chain 
which she wore over the dark jumper and 
skirt was her only concession to adornment. 
She brought a table beside her mother’s chair 
in preparation for dinner. 

““Has Charlotte given you your medicine?” 
she asked. 

““Yes,”’ replied her mother. 

The daughter sat down some distance from 
the roaring stove and took up knitting from 
a table. I could see prayer missals on the table, 
too, and a Bible and other religious books. 

‘‘Why don’t you leave us?” said her mother 
in sudden savagery. 

“I am waiting until Charlotte brings the 
trays,’ was the reply. 

The passage of words between them had the 
immediate effect of making me a partisan of 
the mother. Why, I could not tell. Her manner 
was deplorable, and yet I found her sympa- 
thetic and the daughter the reverse. | won- 
dered if I was drawn to the mother merely be- 
cause of her likeness to myself. 

‘**Marie-Noél has been seeing visions again,” 
said the comtesse. 


MARKET DAZE 


To market, to market, to buy 
the week’s food, 

Surrounded and swamped by 
my harrowing brood. 


The shopping becomes a 
diversified art 

When baby is sealing the sides 
of the cart 


And Suzy has sugar all over her 
hands, 

And Junior keeps stocking his 
favorite brands. 


Soon baby is messily helping 
herself 
To all of the cookies she finds 


on the shelf, 


While both of her brothers are 
pitching a war 

Until there are apples all over 
the store. 


A frantic corralling and 
grabbing about; 

A horrible wait in the line to 
check out; 


At last I have finished the 
week’s hardest work. 

And if I'm relieved, take a look 
at the clerk! 


PARTIALITY 


A baby girl? A baby boy? 

The first one matters not; 

For either kind will bring you 
Joy 

(And change your life a lot). 


But second matters quite a bit, 
As every mother knows; 

It has to be the sex to fit 
Leftover baby clothes. 
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“Yes, | use Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo,”’ says Rhonda Fleming. 
It’s the favorite of 4 out of 5 

top Hollywood movie stars! 

Ger 
Ai : It never dries your hair! Lustre- 
AAS Creme Shampoo is blessed with 
f lanolin . . . foams into rich lather, 
j even in hardest water .. . leaves 
hair so easy to manage. 


It beautifies! For soft, bright, 

\ fragrantly clean hair—without 
special after-rinses—choose the 

shampoo of America’s most 

glamorous women. Use the favor- 

ite of Hollywood movie stars— 

Lustre-Creme Shampoo. 


Hollgurseds-frusiite Lustre-Creme Shampoo 


Never Dries— 


toute. Flom 





co-starring in Hal Wallis’ 


“GUNFIGHT AT THE 0.K. CORRAL” 


A Paramount Picture in VistaVision. Color by Technicolor, 
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Marie-Noél. . .. Someone below had talked 
of Marie-Noél’s having a fever. Was she an- 
other religious sister? I felt some comment 
was required of me. 

“It’s probably due to her fever,”’ I said. 

“She hasn’t a fever. There’s nothing wrong 
with her,”’ said the comtesse. “She likes every- 
one to notice her, that’s all. What did you say 
to her before you went to Paris that upset 
her?” 

“T didn’t say anything,” I answered. 

“You must have done. She kept telling 
Francoise and Renée that you were not com- 
ing back. It was not only you who told her, 
but the Sainte Vierge as well. Isn’t that so, 
Blanche?” 

I glanced at the uncommunicative sister. 
She raised her pale eyes from the clicking nee- 
dles, but to her mother, not to me. 

“If Marie-Noél has visions,” she said— 
“and I for one believe her—then it is time that 
somebody in this house took them seriously. I 
have said so for a long time. The curé agrees 
with me.” 

‘“‘Nionsense,”” retorted the mother. “I was 
speaking to the curé about it this evening. He 
says it is a very common thing, especially 
among the poor. Marie-Noél has probably got 
ideas from Germaine. I will ask Charlotte. 
Charlotte knows everything.” 

No emotion showed itself on Blanche’s face, 
but I saw her lips tighten. ‘“‘We have to remem- 
ber that the curé is getting old,” she said. “He 
becomes forgetful when too many people talk 
to him at once. If these visions continue, I shall 
write to the bishop. He will know the best 
thing to advise, and I am very sure what his 
advice will be.” 

“What then?” asked her mother. 

“That Marie-Noél should Jive among peo- 
ple where she cannot possibly be corrupted,” 
came the answer, “‘and where she can offer her 
gifts to the greater glory of God.” 

I expected an outburst from the comtesse, 
but instead she patted the dog on her knee and, 
fumbling at her side for a paper packet, took a 
chocolate-coated sweet and thrust it between 
the dog’s teeth. 

“There,” she said, “‘it’s good, isn’t it? Where’s 
Fifi? Fifi, do you want one too?” The other 
terrier scrambled from under the chair and 
leaped onto her lap, nosing at the paper bag. 
“You are a fool, Blanche,” she continued. “If 
we are to have a saint in the family, let us keep 
her at home. There are possibilities in the idea. 
We might turn St. Gilles into a place of pil- 
grimage. Naturally, it would have to be done 
with the approval of the bishop and the church, 
but it would be worth considering. Money 
might be found at last to repair the roof of the 











church. The Beaux-Arts will never do any- 
thing.” 


“ 

Mi aric-Noai’s soul is of greater importance 
than the roof of the church,” said Blanche. “If 
I had my way she would leave the chateau 
tomorrow.” 

“You're jealous, that’s your trouble,” said 
her mother; ‘jealous of her pretty face and 
her big eyes. One of these days Marie-Noel 
won’t bother about visions any more—she’ll 
want a husband.” She dug her elbow in my 
side. “‘Isn’t that so, Jean?” the mother per- 
sisted. 

“Probably,” I said. 

“Pray God I live long enough to see the 
wedding. He’ll have to be rich ——” 

Charlotte came in with a tray, followed by a 
little red-cheeked femme de chambre of about 
eighteen, who at sight of me blushed and gig- 
gled and said, “Bon soir, Monsieur le Comte.” 
I wished her good evening, and she arranged 
a tray for me on another table. Blanche rose to 
her feet and put aside her knitting. 

“Do you want to see Francoise or Renée 
before you settle for the night?” she asked. 

“No,” replied her mother. “‘I saw them both 
for tea. I shall sleep well tonight, now that 
Jean is home, and I don’t want to be bothered 
by anyone else, least of all by you.” 

Blanche crossed to her chair and kissed her 
mother, bidding her bon soir. Then she left 
the room, without having once spoken to me 
or looked at me. | wondered what Jean de 
Gué had done to offend her. I uncovered the 
bowl of soup on the tray beside me. It smelled 
good and I was hungry. The little femme de 
chambre followed Blanche from the room, but 








Charlotte still hovered in the background, 
watching us eat. 

Curiosity made me venture a question to 
the mother. ‘‘What was the matter with 
Blanche?” I asked. 

“Nothing particular,” she answered. “If 
anything, she’s irritated me less than usual. 
Charlotte, are you there? Take this away, 
I’ve had enough. And give Monsieur Jean his 
wine. Why don’t you tell me more about 
Paris? You have told me nothing yet.” 

I searched my imagination. I had not been 
to Paris during my past holiday, and what I 
knew and loved of it was too full of museums 
and historical buildings for her ear. I talked 





of eating, which she understood, and the ex- 
pense, which pleased her even better, and with 
sudden inspiration invented visits to the the- 
ater, a meeting with wartime friends—she 
even supplied their names for me, which 
helped. By the time we had finished eating— 
and we had eaten well—and the trays had 
been removed, I felt more at my ease with her 
than I had ever done with anyone in my life. 
The reason for this was simple: there was 
no reserve on her part. She accepted me, be- 
lieved me, loved me, trusted me; I held a posi- 
tion that had never been mine before. Had she 
encountered me as a stranger, we should have 
had nothing to say to each other. As her son, 
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not know, nor where the things had been un- 
packed. 

Charlotte said to me swiftly, ‘Go and find 
it at once, Monsieur le Comte. She will suffer 
if you don’t.” 

I went down the corridor and the first flight 
of stairs, and then hesitated again, not know- 
ing which way to turn. I heard bath water 
running from some room to the left of the first- 
floor corridor, and I went along it, uncertain, 
until I saw a half-open door next to the one 
which must be a bathroom. I paused in the 
doorway, but there was someone moving in- 
side it, so I went on again past the bathroom 
to another room. The door was wide open 


Costume by Tina Leser 


DuBarry Flatter-Face 
powder-plus-foundation in one, 
to light up your face, $1.50* 
DuBarry Flatter-Glo 
fluid make-up to give you a 


dreamy com plexion, $1.10* 


*Plus Federal Tax 


and the room empty. I threw a quick glance 
round it. It was a small dressing room, and I 
recognized the brushes on the table and a 
dressing gown thrown over one of the chairs. 
Someone had unpacked for me and the two 
valises had been removed, but there on the 
table were the packages I had seen in one of 
the valises, neatly piled alongside one another 
like presents under a Christmas tree. | remem- 
bered how there had been notes thrust 
through the string of each one, which had 
conveyed nothing when I looked at them in 
the hotel room, but now they made sense, 
with F, and R, and B, and P, and M-N, and, 
thank God, here was one addressed to 


Qook bow benatpul | 
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e Smile and all other smiles flicker out of focus. Nothing 
can hold a candle to lips aglow with LIGHT Up Rep! 
This mysterious new lipstick color by DuBarry 

does uncanny things to your eyes, your skin, your hair— 
makes your face light up with a soft, dreamy glow! 


Licut Up Rep gives your lips everything! A rare 
winter-miracle ingredient that keeps your lips soft, moist 
and smooth when other mouths are chapped and dry. 

A staying power that keeps the color put day and night. 


Smile with this fire-light color on your lips—and 


you ll set a man’s heart ablaze ! 
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“Maman,” with no fancy wrapping but in 
strong brown paper, sealed. I took it and went 
out of the room, and up the stairs again. 

Charlotte was waiting for me at the head of 
the stairs. ‘“‘Have you got it?” she said. 

““Yes,”’ I answered. ““Does she want me to 
give it to her?” 

She stared at me and answered, ““No, no!” 
as though shocked, outraged even. Taking the 
package from me she said, “Bon soir, Mon- 
sieur le Comte.” Then she walked quickly 
away along the corridor. 

The dismissal must mean that I was not 
needed any more, and I went slowly down 
again to the dressing room, wondering what to 
make of the abrupt end to the evening. It must 
have been some sort of seizure, some mental 
disturbance, understood by the femme de 
chambre and Jean de Gué but not necessarily 
by the rest of the family. I hoped that what- 
ever was in the package from Paris would 
bring relief. She had seemed so sane, so per- 
fectly in control, apart from temper. She had 
not given me the impression of someone men- 
tally sick. 

I went and stood in the dressing room, sud- 
denly tired and depressed. I could not forget 
the change in the mother’s face. As I stood 
there, wondering what to do, I heard a voice 
calling to me from the bathroom, “‘Have you 
said good night to maman?” 

I recognized it as the voice of Francoise, the 
fair, faded woman, and I noticed for the first 
time that leading into the bathroom was a 
door which had been screened from me by a 
large wardrobe. She must have heard me come 
into the dressing room. 

A new thought struck me. There was no 
bed in the dressing room. Where did Jean de 
Gué sleep? 


Children will outgrow their need of 
affection and demonstrativeness, but 
husbands won’t. DR. PAUL POPENOE 
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“Are you there, Jean?” the voice called 
again. “I thought you might want a bath, so I 
ran the water for you.’ The voice sounded 
more distant now, as though she had passed 
into the farther room. 

I went to the bathroom. It had all the signs 
of being used by two persons. Sponges, tooth 
powders, towels; I recognized the shaving kit, 
but there were a bathing cap, too, and a pair 
of woman’s slippers, and a woman’s bathrobe 
hanging on the door. 

I stood quite still, fearing I might be heard 
from the room beyond. I heard the click of a 
light, and a sigh, and then the voice called, 
complaining, “Why don’t you answer me 
when I speak to you?” 

I braced myself for the effort and went 
through the door. I was looking into a large 
bedroom, the same shape and size as the one 
belonging to the sister Blanche, but brighter, 
with lightly figured wallpaper and no religious 
pictures. The tower alcove here held a dressing 
table, lights and looking glass. A large double 
bed, without hangings, faced the alcove. The 
woman called Frangoise was sitting up in it, 
her hair pinned in curlers, a fluffy pink bed 
jacket round her shoulders. She seemed sud- 
denly shrunken, and smaller than she had 
appeared downstairs. 

She said to me, still plaintive, still aggrieved, 
“Of course you had to stay the whole evening 
upstairs with maman. Don’t you ever for one 
moment stop to consider me? Even Renée, 
who is generally on your side, said you are 
becoming quite impossible.” 

I glanced away from her weary, complain- 
ing face to the empty pillow on the other side 
of the bed. I recognized the traveling clock on 
the small table, and a carton of cigarettes. 
Even the striped pajamas that I had worn at 
the hotel were folded neatly on the turned- 
down sheet. 

I had thought, in my stupidity, that Fran- 
coise was married to Paul, and was the sister 
of Jean de Gué. I realized, with a sinking heart, 
that on the contrary she was his wife. 


(To be Continued) 









































CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


ON 


him often—he invariably finds some new way 
to weaken my authority. Jon used to remove 
our bathroom from circulation for hours by 
reading in the tub. Bobby tried that in the 
rooming house. My landlady and the other 
roomers objected; Jon encouraged Bobby to 
defy us all. Nevertheless, Jon thinks our boy 
should jump when he raps out an order. His 
discipline is unfair and inconsistent; he hasn't 
an ounce of patience and he expects too much. 
He wants Bobby to lead in everything. Stud- 















full-color, 


ies, music, athletics. When Bobby is outside 
playing with the other kids, Jon tells him to 
come in and do his homework. If Bobby is 
busy with his lessons, Jon thinks he ought to 
go out and play and develop his muscles. 

“In college I majored in costume design and 
had courses in interior decorating, a fact of 
life Jon ignores. He selected every stick of 
furniture we ever owned—we sold most of our 
furniture at the time of our divorce—and I 
rarely had a chance to choose my own clothes. 


“‘Now she is gorgeous!” 
Mrs. M. of So. Dakota writes: “When 
we got her, she was nothing but 
skin and bones. Now she is gorgeous! Her coat 
is soft and silky, and she has a wonderful 
disposition. I give Puss’n Boots credit 
for the miraculous transformation.” 


Look at the birdie, children.’’ For an 8” x 10" print of this Chandoha photo in 
send 25¢ to Puss ’n Boots, Dept. J-46, Box 886, Trenton, New Jersey. 


She saw: “A miraculous transformation’ 


She recognized: 
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The effects of Good Nutrition 


Yes, it seems miraculous—as Mrs. M. 
says in her letter—when a cat is trans- 
formed from “skin and bones” to a 
gorgeous, silky beauty. But that’s just 
the natural result of good nutrition— 
and Puss ’n Boots is good nutrition. 


Puss ’n Boots Cat Food is formulated 
to provide every nutrient a cat is known 
to need. This formula includes: 
Whole Fish (not scraps or by-prod- 
ucts), with nature’s own life balance 
retained—as shown in chart at right. 
Extra Vitamin B.:* (Thiamine) for cats 
requiring additional quantities of this 
essential vitamin and as a “margin of 
safety” for all cats. 

Selected Cereals, added in scientific 
proportions for all-round nutrition. 
Puss *n Boots Cat Food provides a far 
better nutritional balance than any 
costly fresh food you could buy for 
your cat, whether milk, liver or kidneys. 


Feed Regularly—See for Yourself. 


In 3 weeks or less of regular feeding, 
you'll see a healthier, happier cat. Get 
1 week’s supply of Puss ’n Boots at your 


food store, and start feeding now! 


PUSS n BOOT 


is good nutrition 


America’s largest selling cat food 


...adds the plus in health, beauty and vigor 


How the Natural Life Balance of 
WHOLE FISH is Retained in Puss ‘n Boots 


BONE STRUCTURE, for FILLETS OR FLESH, rich 
calcium, phosphorus. in proteins. Usually 
Made soft, crumbly reserved for human 
and digestible, retained consumption, but re- 
in Puss ’n Boots. tained in Puss’n Boots. 





LIVER AND GLANDS, for minerals, vitamins 
A, B, D. Vital for well-being. Often extracted 
for medicinal use. Retained in Puss ’n Boots. 


See 
“CAESAR’S 
HOUR” 
Saturday nights, 
NBC-Television. 
Check newspaper 
for time and station 








Jon and I would be watching TV—he selected 
the programs and told me what I liked—and 
he would cast a sidewise, uncomplimentary 
look at my dress and suddenly begin to rave 
about a dress he’d seen in some window. In 
ten minutes we would be out of the house and 
at the shopping area in the store and I would 
be trying on the dress for size. If the size was 
right Jon would say to the clerk, ‘That looks 
dandy. Ill take it.’ might object that the style 
or the cut didn’t suit me, but Jon would break 
in: ‘The style and the cut suit me fine. Wrap 
it up, miss. Georgia, let’s not have an argu- 
ment here in public.’ 

“IT suppose Jon’s instincts are generous, but 
his performance would madden any woman. I 
didn’t ask for alimony, partly out of pride and 
partly because I recognized the unlikelihood 
I could collect it. Jon opposed our divorce— 
I’m sure he was amazed I plucked up the 
courage to get one—but he himself proposed 
to the court that he pay a hundred dollars a 
month for child maintenance. He is chronically 
behind with his payments. Since I count on the 
money—all my life I’ve been disappointed in 
things I’ve counted on—my bills pile up. Some- 
times my father sends me a small check, 
probably to demonstrate his approval of my 
divorce, but I never know when to expect it. 

“Every time Jon comes he trots out some 
fresh excuse for his chronic delinquency. Or 
else he denounces me for managing so poorly. 
When I then am cool 
to his good-by kiss— 
it seems odd to me a 
divorced couple 
should be kissing—he 
flies into a rage. 

“Jon and I weren’t 
temperamentally fitted 
to marry, I guess. We 
knew each other only 
twenty-seven days. At 
that time we both 
belonged to the Air 
Force, but our meet- 
ing wasn’t especially dramatic. We were in the 
States and the war was over and I was feeling 
anxious about what would happen to me next 
and how I'd adjust to civilian life. We met 
aboard a tired C-forty-seven on the way from 
New York to the West Coast. Mechanical 
difficulties forced us down at Milwaukee. Dur- 
ing the four days we were waiting for repair 
parts Jon and I got fairly well acquainted. He 
took me to lunch and dinner all four days. I 
thought he was attractive. After we reached 
the Coast and separated, I found Jon’s name 
and serial number and address written on little 
slips of paper tucked in everything I owned. 
In my purse, my cigarette case, the pockets of 
my blouse, in my cap, in the fingers of my 
gloves. Each slip of paper said, ‘I love you, 
darling. Please, please call.’ 

“My father was furious at our marriage. 
He disapproved of the haste and he disliked 
Jon before they even met. He wanted me to go 
back to college—I joined the Air Force in my 
junior year—although he had complained of 
the cost of my tuition and sneered at my 
scholastic record. I wasn’t in the top third of 
my class. I wasn’t bid to a sorority. I wasn’t an 
officer in any club. I’ve always failed at every- 
thing. : 


M, divorce has worked out poorly too. 
After the way Jon belittled me and ordered 
me around, I couldn’t conceive that I would 
miss him. When I got my decree last year, I 
had no idea the nights would be so long and 
lonely. Daytimes I’m busy at the office. In the 
late afternoons, of course, I have Bobby, but 
an eight-year-old boy isn’t a very stimulating 
companion. Girls are usually closer to their 
mothers, don’t you think? I love my son, but 
he is as contentious as his father. When 
Bobby doesn’t get his way, he sulks and pulls 
his black, heavy eyebrows together and looks 
like a miniature Jon. Susie was fair and small- 
boned like me. 

“T can’t afford a sitter more than once a 
week and Bobby is too young to be left alone. 
Anyhow, a movie by yourself hardly seems 
worth the expense and effort of a long walk 
to the bus stop, a long ride to the theater, the 
price of the ticket and the return trip with no- 
body to talk to. I have no friends. There is 


. | nothing special or unusual about me and, as 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON SAID 


Riches exclude only one inconven- 
ience, and that is poverty. 


When any calamity has been suf- 
fered, the first thing to be remem- 
bered is how much has been escaped. 
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“Tt was Mother, calling from out of 
town. Just the sound of her voice 
made me feel wonderful. And we had 
such a good visit!” 


Ever notice how much brighter an 
ordinary day becomes when you talk 
with someone special? Distance 
doesn’t matter, because the telephone 
brings you close. Why not call right 
now? It’s easy to do. And it costs 
so little. 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh .. 45¢ 
Baltimore to Norfolk. . . . 55¢ 
Buftalo'to Detroit {| .:_..,., . 6d¢ 
Dallas to Kansas City . . . 90¢ 
Los Angeles to Chicago . . $178 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for 
the first three minutes, after 6 o’clock every 
night and all day Sunday. Add the 10% 
federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116 


home-comings. I can recall so well the rush of 


Bobby’s footsteps when he heard my key, and 
then the second footsteps, lighter, slower, 
following his. . . . I used to call Susie ‘the little 
cow’s tail.’ Often I have to lean my head 
against the wall before I can see the keyhole, 
turn my key and go on in. 

“Georgia would scorn such weakness as 
unmanly and play-actorish. She has no re- 
spect for my deep feelings and she stifles her 
own. At the time of Susie’s death, I allowed 
her to take Bobby and visit my father-in-law — 
the old man despises me—because I feared for 
her reason. But I seldom saw her shed a tear. 
She had no comfort to offer me and she shrank 
from any comfort I tried to offer her. 

“Yet I know Georgia loves me. There have 
been times I have been able to fee/ the love 
flowing between us. I'll admit the times were 
rare. Georgia is to blame. She should acquire 
an understanding of the nature of love, the 
tenderness, the abandonment, the escape from 
self, the freedom from embarrassment and 
shame. She should learn to understand me, 
my philosophy, my needs. Love is giving, 
that is certain. 

“T crave for signs of affection and Georgia 
knows it. Yet she won’t slide her hand in mine 
when I stoop to kiss her. She won’t run her 
fingers through my hair or caress my cheek. 
Nor will she put her arms around me, raise 
her eyes and smile into my eyes. Listless and 
seemingly unmoved, she is like a stick in my 
embrace and her eyes are far away. 

“Georgia used to flinch if I brushed her 
shoulder when we sat down in a restaurant or 
touched her knee in the movies. She would 
protest that it wasn’t necessary to show other 
people we loved each other. She should have 
been proud to offer an outward expression of 
our love at any time and place. In the Eliza- 
bethan Age, acquaintances who met on the 
street would embrace joyfully instead of coldly 
shaking hands as is the custom now. It isn’t 
surprising there was a renaissance of painting, 
sculpture, music; in those days the human 
spirit wasn’t oppressed and crushed, lonely, 
adrift. Everybody was uplifted by the exuber- 
ance, the unself-consciousness, the general 
outpouring of love. Georgia won’t believe it. 
She just can’t let go. 

“From the beginning of our marriage she 
was undemonstrative. I would like to be 
awakened every morning with a kiss. Georgia 
considers this nonsense. In the mornings I feel 
fine; she is gloomy and taciturn. As a poor 
substitute for a bride’s kiss, I bought a clock 
radio and each night I set the radio so that 
loud, gay tunes would wake me. I’m a heavy 
sleeper and occasionally I slept through the 
radio. Georgia, who sleeps lightly, invariably 
woke the instant the music began, complained 
of the noise, complained of my slothfulness, 
and then got up, snapped off the radio and 
jerked off my coverings. 


ae 

A: once I would lose all heart for work. 
Georgia becomes irked whenever I’m un- 
enthusiastic about some crummy job that 
gives me no scope whatever. Maybe if she 
would be a little more liberal with praise, 
some of my jobs might seem less depressing. 
Maybe not. The fact is I haven’t been lucky 
with my jobs. My I.Q. is high, much higher 
than Georgia’s, as I’ve repeatedly proved by 
intelligence tests I’ve prevailed on her to take, 
and I’m very versatile. I’ve done well in ad- 
vertising and promotion and in other fields, 
too—once I superintended a small mattress 
factory; another time I operated a cannery— 
but somehow I’ve never hit the jack pot. 

“At the moment I’m debating whether to 
shift to a concern that specializes in promoting 
sheet music; in college I scored toward the 
top in musical ability and I can play several 
different instruments. My earnings will prob- 
ably lag at first, but Ill soon catch up. Since I 
work mainly for Georgia and Bobby, I think it’s 
simple justice that I be allowed to locate satis- 
fying work. Georgia disagrees. She is selfishly 
thinking of her own interests, not mine. She 
is worried that I won’t be able to pay a 
monthly allotment I offered her voluntarily. 
Georgia deliberately provoked a quarrel when 
I visited Bobby yesterday, but I gave her fifty 
dollars on account, which means I’m only a 
month and a half in arrears. 


“Georgia is a crack secretary and her salary 
is adequate to cover her household expenses. 
Moreover, I know she receives an occasional 
check from her father. It burns me that she 
lacks the pride to send back those checks. 
Georgia’s father cares nothing for her. De- 
spite his neglect, he has succeeded in keeping 
Georgia on the string and believing she is bet- 
ter off divorced. She always speaks as though 
she were afraid of her father, but she is emo- 
tionally dependent on him too, Whenever my 
father-in-law brings up the subject of his 
will—he likes to dangle the prospect of an 
inheritance before all his children—Georgia 
gets morose at the idea he won’t be around 





forever. I wish my wife would refuse to accept 
an inheritance, although I’m no stuffed shirt 
and I haven’t the slightest objection to women 
being financially independent. I was proud 
when Georgia went back to work shortly after 
both of our children were born. And I don’t 
mind admitting we could use the double in- 
come. 

“Georgia complains I’m a poor financial 
manager. She dribbles away money more care- 
lessly than I do. She often pops into several 
stores during her lunch hour; since she can’t 
recognize quality, she returns to her office 
with an empty purse and an armload of junk. 
Georgia should emphasize her blondness and 
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stepfather was an oil driller. As a young child 
I was taught to believe he was my father, and 
I would wonder why he was so different from 
other kids’ fathers. Not that my stepfather 
was cruel or mean. He just ignored my exist- 
ence. He didn’t ever give me a birthday pres- 
ent, a Christmas present or any other kind of 
present. Oh, yes, my stepfather did give me a 
present once. I’d almost forgotten. He gave 
me an English bicycle, but it didn’t cost him 
anything. He won it in a raffle. A favorite 
sport of my stepfather’s was to make fun of 
my ears, which you may have noticed are a 
little prominent. My stepfather called me 
‘Sails’ and would warn me the day was windy 
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and I'd better stay inside. For a long while I 
glued down my ears every night with adhesive 
tape; I wore the skin raw, but I didn’t improve 
my ears. 

“It’s a wonder I ranked near the top in 
school, despite my high I.Q. Nobody in my 
family ever encouraged me. But they were 
mighty quick to pick flaws. One time I brought 
home a report card that had four A’s and one 
C. The A’s were passed by in silence, but my 
grandmother and my mother took plenty of 
notice of the lone C. Nowadays I try and re- 
member to praise Bobby’s achievements. Of 
late there hasn’t been much to praise. Since 
the divorce his grades have gone to pot. It’s 
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STANLEY “‘Lifetime’’ Clothes Brush. 
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dust and lint with each easy stroke. Carries 
a 25-year guarantee. Available through 
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Georgia’s fault. She won’t make him study. 
I turned over my piano to Bobby, but Georgia 
lets him skimp in practicing. She doesn’t go 
to the P.T.A. meetings at Bobby’s school. 
That means a lot to a kid. I know. 

‘““Nobody in my family ever attended P.T.A. 
meetings. Nobody went to my school to hear 
me in a recital or to admire a picture of mine 
on exhibit; in the sixth grade we had a play 
and I was the star, but nobody in my family 
saw me. My grandmother would say school 
affairs were silly, my stepfather would guffaw 
if I invited him, my mother would say, ‘Next 
time, dear.’ 

‘“My mother loved me, I guess. I certainly 
loved her. There are occasions I still feel guilty 
because Georgia and I weren’t married in my 
mother’s church, although I wasn’t baptized 
in it. Georgia probably told you about the 
romantic way she and I met. It was one week 
to the day after my mother’s death when I 
saw my wife for the first time. I was flying 
back to my post from the funeral. A sailor, 
hitching a ride, shared my seat on the plane. I 
was reading a book when Georgia came 
aboard. The sailor whistled and I looked up. 
I saw Georgia in the aisle and sunshine was 
tangled in her wonderful blond hair and her 
lips and eyes were smiling. It was as though 
an inner voice spoke to me. Anyhow, I heard 
my voice speak to the sailor. ‘Take it easy, 
bud,’ I said. ‘That’s the girl ’'m going to 
marry.’ 

‘“Compared with Georgia, who is intensely 
practical, I suppose I sound like a dreamy-eyed 
dope. But I still believe it was destiny that 
forced down our plane and gave me four days 
to court her. I know Georgia and I were meant 


Nobedy knows the age of the human 
race, but all agree thatitis old enough 
to know better. ANON. 


to love each other and be happy. If she will 
agree to make a few changes and improve- 
ments—I’ll be glad to tell her how to be a 
better wife—we can be ideally mated.” 


The marriage counselor says: 


“Georgia and Jon’s marriage collapsed 
under the stress of tragedy, but the founda- 
tions of the union were flimsy. Georgia had a 
good brain. So had Jon. Emotionally, Geor- 
gia hadn’t progressed past the stage where 
schoolgirls have crushes and expend a good 
bit of their capacity to love upon themselves. 
Emotionally, Jon hadn’t got past-the gang 
stage—the time of life when young boys 
emulate and admire one another and particu- 
larly admire themselves. As children Georgia 
and Jon were not physically abused, but both 
were unusually sensitive. They reacted un- 
favorably to circumstances other youngsters 
might have taken in their stride. Both Georgia 
and Jon felt neglected, lonely and deprived of 
love. 

‘“‘Georgia’s mother, I gathered from numer- 
ous discussions, was a pallid, submissive 
neurotic, too frightened of her dominating 
husband to press the claims of her only child, 
too overworked to spare time to show affec- 
tion. Georgia grew up in the clamorous midst 
of her father’s first family—three big girls and 
four big noisy boys who seemed like un- 
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friendly adults to a timid youngster, small for 
her age. In Georgia’s childish mind her father 
: _ | loomed as a giant of strength, a heroic but 
si | terrifying figure. 

One of her earliest memories is revealing 
and pathetic. As a rare treat—the only such 
occasion Georgia could recall—she spent a 
while one morning in her father’s company 
while he supervised the digging of post- 
holes. At midday dinner an older half sister 
forgot to lay a plate at the table for the three- 
year-old; Georgia, exhilarated by the morning 
adventure, innocently borrowed from lan- 
guage she’d heard her father use, and asked, 
‘Where is my dod-dam plate?’ She was 
promptly sent to bed without her dinner. 
““Georgia early lost confidence in herself, 
learned to repress her feelings and pessimisti- 
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cally concluded life wasn’t likely to be very 
rewarding to her. Don’t expect much, she 
reasoned, and you won't be disappointed. On 
the isolated ranch she had no playmates, but 
when she entered a town high school her 
good looks attracted masculine attention. 
Georgia sold herself so short—deprecate your- 
self and other people are likely to accept 
your evaluation—that many of her admirers 
quickly fell away. She was dissatisfied with 
the others. Subconsciously, she was demand- 
ing two things of a husband: she wanted 
someone like her father, strong and dominant, 
but someone unselfishly and tenderly willing 
to build up her flabby ego. 

“She married a man whose emotional re- 
quirements and expectations of marriage were 
almost identical to her own. We sometimes 
describe couples like Jon and Georgia as ‘two 
clinging vines with nothing to cling to.’ In 
many ways Jon was spoiled by his grand- 
mother and his mother—their treatment of 
the boy was bewilderingly inconsistent—but 
his particular emotional needs were left un- 
satisfied. 

A boy of Jon’s disposition needs a father 
on whom to model himself and from whom 
he can learn to be a man. Jon’s stepfather 
didn’t meet the bill. Curiously enough, as 
Jon acquired personal insight, he discovered 
he had been too harsh in his judgment of his 
stepfather. He had foolishly nursed bitter 
grievances because his stepfather hadn’t taken 
him to ball games, on fishing trips, and so on. 
Many boys don’t enjoy such pleasures with 
their fathers and aren’t harmed by it. 

**My surmise is that Jon was jealous of his 
mother, resented his stepfather’s appearance 
on the scene, and that his sulky behavior may 
well have prevented the newcomer to the 
family from being more paternal. A mistake 
was made in attempting to palm off the step- 
father as Jon’s natural father. During our 
interviews Jon remembered something long 
forgotten: he hadn’t ever really been deceived. 
It seems probable that the mystery concerning 
the fate and whereabouts of his father (we 
didn’t solve this riddle) was an important 
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2 (5 ounce) bars milk 


chocolate 25 vanilla wafers 
Melt chocolate in a pan set over hot, not boiling, water. Stir 
until chocolate is melted and forms a smooth paste. For each 


cookie, arrange 4 pecan halves (rounded side up) on waxed 
paper in a four-leaf clover design. Place a teaspoon of choco- 
late in center of each group of pecans and top with a vanilla 
wafer. Frost top of vanilla wafer with a teaspoon of chocolate. 


Yield: 


25 choconut wafers. 


100 pecan halves 


factor in causing Jon to become too emotion- 
ally dependent upon his mother, who under- 
stood her son too little. 

“On the surface Georgia and Jon had re- 
sponded very differently to environments with 
equally impoverished (for these two) emo- 
tional climates. Georgia’s inner fears and feel- 
ings of inadequacy were apparent in her out- 
ward attitudes, in her tiresome what-a-poor- 
creature-am-I monologues. Jon was a show- 
off, who endeavored to hide his inner anxieties 
with brag and bluster and bullying. For a 
short while Georgia was taken in. So long as 
she fancied she had married a handsome, 
romantic version of her father, she let Jon lead 
her around by the nose and was content to 
follow in her mother’s meek footsteps. 

“But Jon was fussy, picky, critical. Worse 
still, from Georgia’s standpoint, he was very 
feminine in his interests. Here, of course, he 
was instinctively imitating the two women 
who had reared him. When Georgia sensed 
his essential phoniness and saw through his 
pose, she rebelled at being ordered around by 
a man as weak as herself. Long before Susie’s 
birth, she and Jon were quarreling over sex, 
finances, child rearing, their tastes in music, 
food, clothing, household management. 

“Georgia was a poor housekeeper—she had 
received no teaching on the ranch—but she 
was humanly outraged at Jon’s continous at- 
tempts to invade her homemaking province 
and show her how to do everything. What she 
wanted was for Jon to hold a job so she could 
quit work and learn on her own how to be a 
good wife and mother. She didn’t know Jon 
felt too insecure as a breadwinner to tolerate a 
stay-at-home wife. But, as he later told me, 
Jon lacked enough confidence in his earning 
powers to risk the loss of her pay check. 

“It was clear that both Georgia and Jon 
would be obliged to effect some rigorous 
habit and personality changes before they 
could hope to succeed in a second try at mar- 
riage. After numerous consultations they both 
acknowledged the futility of blaming the past 
and each other for the failures of the present. 
No benefit could be obtained, the couple ad- 
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1 pint vanilla ice cream 


sauce over each cookie shortcake. Serve immediately. 
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1/2 cups coarsely broken 
chocolate cookies 

1 cup sugar 

V2 cup chopped walnuts 
or pecans 


mitted, by excusing their adult behavior on the 
grounds of disappointments suffered in their 
long-ago childhoods. An examination of their 
past experiences was useful to Georgia and 
Jon only in assisting them to understand the 
personalities they had become and the ‘whys’ 
of the destructive warfare they were waging 
against each other. Neither had found happi- 
ness in divorce. Eventually they both per- 
ceived it was unlikely they could find happi- 
ness together unless they stopped expecting 
the other fellow to make all the changes and 
improvements. 


When Jon and I first met he was egocen- 
tric, eager to talk endlessly about himself, un- 
willing to discuss Georgia except in her rela- 
tionship to him. Six months later Jon was be- 
coming acquainted with the woman to whom 
he had been married for over eight years. He 
was describing Georgia’s virtues in realistic 
terms—few of the high-flown compliments he 
paid his wife had been sincere—and he was 
trying hard to satisfy her needs. An undis- 
ciplined man, Jon set himself to a strenuous 
course of self-discipline. When he grasped the 
causes of the nagging criticalness—this un- 
pleasant trait was partly an echo of his grand- 
mother and partly a shield from his own 
fears—he was able to curb his tongue. When 
he recognized he was a braggart and a bully, 
attempting to masquerade as a strong man, 
he modified his attitudes. 

“Neither Jon nor Georgia was competent 


at managing money, as was evidenced by the . 


speed with which they threw their house and 
furniture on the market. Instead of pressing 
further budgetary advice on Georgia, Jon 
assigned himself the task of sticking to a 
budget and sticking to a job. For ten months 
he stayed with the same job and kept track of 
every penny he spent, a record unparalleled in 
his history. At that point the firm where he 
was employed went out of business, but he 
located another opening very quickly. By then 
Jon had remedied most of Georgia’s com- 
plaints against him. His excitability and ex- 
travagant manner of expressing himself were 
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3 egg whites (1/2 cup) 
14 teaspoon cream of tartar 
V2 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1 quart vanilla ice cream 

1 cup chocolate sauce 





Combine cookies, sugar and walnuts. Beat egg whites until 
foamy; add cream of tartar and vanilla extract. Continue 
beating egg whites until stiff, but not dry. 
mixture. Pour into a greased 9”x9” pan and bake in a slow 
oven (325°F) for one hour. Remove from oven and cut into 
9 servings while still warm. Serve with vanilla ice cream and 


Fold in cookie 


chocolate sauce. Yield: 9 servings. 
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Published by The Macmillan Co. 
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Poached Eggs in Spinach Nests 


HE’S STILL A CHILD 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 


hours afterward; and another child is made 
furiously resentful by this indignity. A brief 
isolation in his room sweetens up one child in 
five minutes. Another child makes the family 
wretched with his crying for the better part of 
an hour. Fines, withdrawal of privileges are 
more appropriate for the school-aged child, 
and when they are fair and not run into the 
ground they even appeal to his sense of justice. 
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Dinner 


Tongue-and-Corn 
Casserole 

Salad 

French Rolls 

Raisin Pudding* 

Milk (for 2) 

Coffee 

Cream and Sugar 


6 tea- 





in'| teaspoon vanilla and 14 cup chopped walnuts. Spread in 
orf a 144-quart casserole. Pour hot sauce (see recipe follow- 
4 / over the top and bake for 30 minutes in a moderately hot 
5). Spoon into sherbet glasses and serve warm with milk or 








se’ Mix 1 cup brown sugar with 2 tablespoons butter and 2 
li) water. Place over medium heat until all is dissolved. 
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Vacuum-packed with re-sealable flavor-tight lids 


Inanother case, though, they lose all moral value 
and lead only to bookkeeping and arguing. 

So there is no system of punishment that is 
neat or that will work the same in any two 
families or that will function automatically. 

Punishment alone has never made a bad 
character into a good one, or even insured 
temporary good behavior. 

Good discipline is mainly based on mutual 
love and respect. In childhood it has to be 
reinforced with teaching, firmness, reminders. 

Punishment is only one form of reminder, a 
particularly vigorous one for emergencies— 
usually with strong feelings involved—to get a 
child back into the groove. If there is no 
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groove, the job is too great for punishment 
alone. The real work of the parent is to keep the 
child out of trouble—by making it ever clear 
to him what is expected and by stepping in 
early and firmly when he starts to go wrong— 
rather than to let matters get out of control 
and then have to decide whether to punish and 
how. But it’s often backbreaking work. And 
the harder you’ve tried, the madder you get 
when the moments of failure occur. It has been 
this way in every good family, I’m sure, since 
the beginnings of the human race. 





Although he cannot answer letters personally, Dr. 
Spock will be glad to hear from readers and will discuss 
in these pages problems of general interest.—Ed. 
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EASY, ELEGANT START OR FINISH 
TO A HOLIDAY FEAST! 


DOLE Fruit Cocktail, add 2 or 3 tablespoons of cinnamon drops - 
(candy ‘‘red hots’’)—heat till dissolved. Add to fruit cocktail; chill. 


or any time, serve DOLE Fruit Cocktail—you’ll like it. 





Shopping for the weekly specials at the 
supermarket, I found that for $25.00 a week 
the family could eat well. It soon became a 
game with the whole family taking part. At 
the day-old bakeshop we were able to buy 
our various breads and rolls at half price, 
and as we made meals from recipes 
such as Cabbage for a King, so quick, 
easy and cheap, the work became a delight. 
These menus are exciting and filling, call- 





























12 Bakers’ shortbread cookies 1 cup butterscotch sauce 
1 pint vanilla ice cream or crushed fresh fruit 


pa ball of ice cream on 4 shortbread cookies. Top ice 
Fin with another cookie and ball of ice cream. Place a 

2 : a Okie over second ball of ice cream. Pour % cup butterscotch 
TT ihe Peat A Shai ; Oe ’ sauce over each cookie shortcake. Serve immediately. Yield: 


FRUIT COCKTAIL a Pe 


tha ahedanelid ated 


ee oe ae pe 


Combine cookies, sugar and walnuts. Beat egg whites until 
foamy; add cream of tartar and vanilla extract. Continue 
beating egg whites until stiff, but not dry. Fold in cookie 
mixture. Pour into a greased 9”x9” pan and bake in a slow 
oven (325°F) for one hour. Remove from oven and cut into 
9 servings while still warm. Serve with vanilla ice cream and 
chocolate sauce. Yield: 9 servings. 











11 cups coarsely broken 3 egg whites (2 cup) 


chocolate cookies V4 teaspoon cream of tartar 
1 cup sugar V2 teaspoon vanilla extract 
V2 cup chopped walnuts 1 quart vanilla ice cream 

or pecans 1 cup chocolate sauce 


e 
Here’s a wonderfully light holiday appetizer or dessert. ~fJ- 
Impressive to look at—it’s easy to do! Just drain syrup from ‘ ~ 
It’s especially delicious because DOLE Fruit Cocktail’s peaches, / 
pears and Hawaiian pineapple are cut from whole fruit— 
DOLE’S cherries and grapes are as fine as can be. At festive times, 


A week’s good eating for four— 
budget priced at $25. 00, 


By LIANE WAITE 


? Days of Menus and Goa 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Chilled Orange Juice Cabbage for a King* Pork a la No 
Oatmeal Hot Corn Muffins (bought, Frozen Gre 
Currant Jelly Milk Bread Sticks 
Toast Chilled Grapefruit Sections Coffee Puddi 
Milk coffee) | 
Coffee Milk (for 2) 
Cream and Sugar Coffee 





























LADIES’ HG 


“ay 


: 
ht 
ing for 8000 calories a da 
for each of the four pe; 
is allowed, but if 
can save 60 cents. Read of 
menus follow, the keys to 
eating. If you would like p 
tities, we will bé glad to sen 
(Because it is November we’ 
meals this week to use up |. 
from Thanksgiving.) 


$3.48 


Cream and ji 


4 


Do you know 2 
Olin Cellophane)\a 

a special celloy 
for cookies 


Leading bakers use six diff jat 
Olin Cellophane to bring yo : 
at their best. Depending ¢ 

where you live, and the se ay 
one or another of these six | |@ 
to make sure the cookies t 
have their shortening and m BF 
fully protected. And remem}! 
protected by Olin Cellophai 7 
actly the cookies you take h} 


oF 


e You see what cookies yo @ 
kind they are, how fres 

e Keeps cookies clean ana\vé 

eA twist recloses the b jo 
storage 














1 ifty French, create this 
erpee, Pork a la Normande, for $1.25. 


|) Jucsday $3.46 


t Lunch Dinner 
Creamed Turkey Liver and Mushrooms with Spaghetti* 
age Relishes Mixed Green Salad (with carrots) 
Toasted French Rolls Bread 
Apples Ice Cream (strawberry mix) 
Milk Milk (for 2) 
d Sar Coffee 


Cream and Sugar 


Liver and Mushrooms With Spaghetti: Sauté 2slices 
bacon until golden brown. Remove and drain on paper 
toweling. Add !% pound sliced mushrooms to the 
drippings with !% cup diced onion and 1 clove garlic, 
crushed. Sauté until golden brown. Then add 1 cup water, 4 can to- 
| mato paste, 1 cup canned tomatoes, and a dash of vrégano, marjoram, 
thyme and basil. Add 34 teaspoon sugar, 34 teaspoon salt and 
teaspoon pepper. Simmer, covered, for 2 hours. Stir from time to 
time and add extra water if necessary. Dice 14 pound beef liver and 
add to sauce. Simmer 20 minutes longer. Cook 8 ounces spaghetti as 
directed on the package. Drain, arrange on a hot platter and pour 
sauce over. 


| Wedmesdou $3.11 


Lunch Dinner 
4 Tuit Juice Poached Eggs in Spinach Nests Tongue-and-Corn 
d on Buttered Toast Casserole 
tg Peach Whip Salad 
Oatmeal Cookies French Rolls 
Milk Raisin Pudding* 
i gar Milk (for 2) 
Coffee 


Cream and Sugar 





4 ing: Cream | tablespoon butter with 14 cup 
2 cup milk. Sift together 1 cup flour, 14 tea- 
é 2 teaspoon nutmeg and 14 teaspoon salt. Mix 
together into a smooth batter. Then add 14 
S| teaspoon vanilla and 4 cup chopped walnuts. Spread in 
fa 144-quart casserole. Pour hot sauce (see recipe follow- 
: Over the top and bake for 30 minutes in a moderately hot 

Spoon into sherbet glasses and serve warm with milk or 





Mix 1 cup brown sugar with 2 tablespoons butter and 2 
"water. Place over medium heat until all is dissolved. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE !24 











Baker’s gives more flavor because it has 


more flavor...deeper, richer flavor than any - 


other chocolate. That’s why Baker’s just 
naturally glorifies any recipe that cails for 


123 


The best 
chocolate cakes 





os 
Baker's 


deeptilavor 


chocolate 


chocolate! Why don’t you let Baker’s work 
its flavor-magic for you? So rewarding... 
the raves you get from your family... the 
thrill of pride you feel yourself! 


CHOCOLATE PRINCESS CAKE 


3 squares Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate + 134 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar * 34 teaspoon soda « 1 teaspoon salt 
14 cup butter or margarine « 114 cups sugar « 2 eggs, unbeaten 
1 cup milk » 1 teaspoon yanilla 


Melt chocolate. Sift flour, cream Of tartar, 
soda, and salt together three times. 

Cream butter, add sugar gradually, and 
cream together until fluffy. 

Add eggs, one at a time, beating well after 
each. Add flour, alternately with milk, beat- 
ing after each addition until smooth. 


Add melted chocolate and vanilla; blend. 
Pour batter into 13 x 9 x 2-inch pan, lined 
on bottom with paper. 

Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 45 to 50 
minutes. Cool cake; then frost with Easy 
Chocolate Frosting, using recipe on Baker’s 
Unsweetened Chocolate package. 


Product of General Foods 


















It greets you with a louder whoosh 
and the livelier aroma that forecasts 
fresher, fuller-flavored coffee in each 
satisfying cup. Why? Because Chase 
& Sanborn Coffee is the only leading 


brand that’s pressure packed. And 











ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 
STANDARD BRANDS INC. 








This coffee tells you 
its fresher 


pressure packing preserves coffee 
freshness and flavor better than any 


vacuum can or bag. 


Chase & Sanborn Coffees are served by 
more fine hotels and restaurants through- 


out 


N 


America than any other brand. 


Chase € Sanborn 


Fresher because it’s pressure packed 


ie 3 


FULL-BODIED 


Lhe be 


x J 


(J x7 
sa 
~~ 
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MrsWizard's Recipes 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 123 


“Sfunsdouy $2.76 


Breakfast Lunch 

Prunes Cheese Soup (homemade)* 
Oatmeal Cabbage Salad 

Toasted French Rolls Biscuits 

Milk Apple-and-Peach Compote 
Coffee (1 apple, 2 cups peaches) 
Cream and Sugar Milk 


Cheese Soup: Melt | tablespoon butter and add 1 tablespoon 
chopped onion. Sauté until golden brown. Then add | tablespoon 
flour, 14 teaspoon sait, a dash of cayenne and mix well. Gradually 
add | cup beef or chicken stock or bouillon and 2 cups liquefied dry 
milk. Cook over low heat until thickened. Add %4 cup grated 
Cheddar cheese and heat slowly, stirring constantly, untilmeltedand 
blended. Serve with a sprinkle of paprika and a few toasted croutons, 


Ful $2.71 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Chilled Orange Juice Cheese-and-Rice Timbales Codfish 


Mush Cakes Relishes Kale 

Sirup Bread Bread : 
Milk Pear-Orange Dessert Open Peach F 
Coffee Milk Milk (for 


Cream and Sugar Coffee 


Codfish Hash: Soak overnight one 1-pound package—2!4 
cups—dry codfish in water to cover. Drain. Place in sauce- 
pan, cover with fresh water. Bring to a boil and boil for 15 
minutes. Drain. Chop codfish very fine. Place in a sauce- 
pan or skillet with 2!4 cups cooked potatoes, chopped fine. 
Add !4 cup chopped green pepper and 114 cups milk. Mix welland | 
simmer over low heat for about 30 minutes. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Add | tablespoon butter. 


Open Peach Pie: Line an 8” foil pie plate with regular pastry. © 
Drain 1 No. 2! can peaches. Reserve juice. Combine %4 cup 
sugar, 14 cup flour, 2 tablespoons butter or margarine and 
a pinch of salt until well blended. Sprinkle 4 cup on the 
pastry. Then combine drained peaches with the remainder, ~ 
Mix together 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 2 tablespoons peach sir 
lg teaspoon almond flavoring. Add this to the peaches and pour i 
prepared pie shell. Bake in a moderately hot oven, 375° F., for 
minutes or until the filling is clear and bubbling. Cool before. 


Sattinday $3.56 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner , 
Braised Lamb S$ h ar 


Chilled Orange Juice Oxtail Soup 

Oatmeal Green Salad (includes potatoe 
Toast Toast vegetables)* 
Milk Pineapple Tapioca Cabbage Salad 
Coffee Milk Bread 


Mixed Fruit Aste 
(apple, grapefruit 

Milk (for 2) 

Coffee 

Cream and Sugar 


Cream and Sugar 


Braised Lamb Shanks: Rub 6 lamb shanks with the 
Juice of 44 lemon. Allow to stand for 10 minutes. Shake 
meat in a bag with /4 cup flour, 2 teaspoons salt and 14 
teaspoon pepper. Sauté the meat in 4 cup salad oil un- 
til well browned on all sides. Remove to a 4-quart cas- 
serole. Sauté until tender in the lamb drippings 1 medium onion, chop 
1 clove garlic, crushed. Drain all but 2 tablespoons fat. Stir in remail 
soned flour and brown lightly. Add 1 can condensed consommé, I ¢ 
and 1 bay leaf, crushed. Pour over meat in casserole. Scatter over the 
cup each of finely sliced carrot, celery and onion. Cover and bake in; 
ately hot oven, 375° F., for 2 hours or until meat is very tender. Seaso. 
with salt and pepper. 


Sunday $340 | 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner | 
Chilled Grapefruit Juice Braised Beef Tongue Turkey Soup { 
Bread-and-Butter Waffles (3 onions, 4 stalks celery Relishes 
Sirup 4 carrots, ’2 green pepper Toast 

Milk Bread (whole wheat) Pineapple-and 
Coffee Green salad (lettuce, celery: Compote | 
Cream and Sugar French dressing, '4 cup) Milk 


Baked Apple and 
Rice-Meringue Pudding 

Milk (for 2) 

Coffee 

Cream and Sugar 











| ae 
jumptuous supper, California-style 
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-+with (4 Fishsticks 





® 


THE PREMIUM BRAND 


Look at this colorful, delicious way you ean fix fishsticks. Start with 
4 Fishermen Fishsticks—the premium-quality kind, cut from 
snow-white center fillets. (Takes 3 pounds of fresh fish to make our 
half-pound package!) Each flaky, quick-frozen fishstick is crisply, 
tenderly encrusted in our golden egg-batter...ready to heat 

and serve simply when you’re busy... worthy of sumptuous recipes 
when you’re in a gala mood. Look for 4 Fishermen Fishsticks in 
your store’s frozen food cabinet. Cost a bit more, but they’re certainly 
worth it. Fulham Brothers, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


en Gee Gee Ge, Ge Gee 


hishsticks 


2 packages 4 Fishermen Fishsticks 
2 green peppers, finely sliced * 2 tablespoons oil 
¥% cup finely chopped onion 
1 clove minced garlic (optional) 
1 cup whole canned or stewed tomatoes 
4 teaspoon oregano ¢ 4% teaspoon chili powder 
¥, teaspoon salt * 12 cup sliced black olives 


Heat fishsticks according to directions on package. 
Cook green pepper in oil over moderate heat in an 
8” frying pan until slightly tender, about 5 minutes. 
Remove from pan. Add onion and garlic to oil and 
cook for 5 minutes, or until soft. Add tomatoes, sea- 
sonings and olives and cock over low heat for 10 
minutes longer. Pour tomatoes into oblong baking 
dish (1115 x 7% x 11%) and place fishsticks on top. 
Top with green pepper. Heat in moderate oven, 
375°F, for 5 minutes. Makes 4 servings. 








FISHSTICKS 


10 Golden- fried sticks 
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Afowever You “Crean, Yow Copper ~ 
Youll love the fresh taste and 
the convenience of PREAM! 








IF YOU LUKE IT wit.” YouLL Love IT WITH PREAM! 


Oh happy day when you discover wonderful new Pream! 
Just think . . . here is a powdered ‘“‘creamer”’ that is made 
entirely from fresh sweet cream and other milk products. 
Yes, Pream is a “creamer” that never spills or spoils, 
that keeps deliciously fresh tasting in daily use... that’s 
always there when you want it! 


And do you know that thrifty Pream® adds a world of 
rich, old-fashioned goodness to your everyday cooking? 
For the brand-new, free Pream Recipe Folder, write Sally 
Ross, Pream Test Kitchen, Box 447, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


THE BEST TOMATO SOUP EVER— 
MADE FROM CANNED SOUP... 


from the new Pream Recipe Folder 


Combine canned tomato soup and 
water as directed on label. Add 
3 tbsp. Pream for each can of soup. 
Stir to blend. Heat and serve. 


© 1956, H. C. MOORES CO., COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


PREAM 






















THE WEDDING PRESENT I’LL NEVER For_-; 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83 


After having tea with Mrs. Fairweather and 
admiring all the rest of her cocker spaniels, we 
put Michael in the back seat and started back 
to Glasgow. Michael was a young puppy, not 
yet housebroken and certainly not carbroken. 
It took us much longer to get back than it had 
to get there. Nancy and I tried to cope with the 
situation, but Sir Stephen was not pleased with 
the condition of his car when we returned. 

Michael was a beautiful dog, however, and 
we knew we were going to love him. People 
who were at our wedding still recall him. Corry 
Smith will never forget him, for Michael 
nipped him on the ankle during O Promise 
Me! He also tore the hem of a lace dress worn 
by a very important dowager from Edinburgh. 

We went on a short honeymoon in the north 
of Scotland—without Michael—and then re- 
turned to Glasgow to pack up for the journey 
back to Tennessee. By this time, as is not un- 
common with new bridegrooms, I was won- 
dering if I was going to have enough money 
to get us home from the honeymoon. I figured 
I had just about enough to get us back to 
Chattanooga, since our tickets were paid for in 
advance, but I didn’t want to incur any un- 
necessary expenditures. I was not too happy, 
therefore, to learn that the cost of getting 
Michael ready for the trip to America—shots, 
registration papers, permits, and so on—came 
to £5 (then nearly $25). 

When we got on the train that was to take 
us from Glasgow to London, I said to 
Nancy, ““Honey, can’t 


we hide Michael under u UeUuUnuUnU ‘uUnU for cust¢ 


the seat and save the 
fare?” 

“Of course!” she 
agreed. But as the train 
was leaving, and all 
the members of her 
family were waving 
good-by, nothing 
would do but Michael 
must wave too. Nancy 
held him up to the 
window so he could 
waggle his paw. Just 


then the conductor 4 
came down the aisle. u Uy U U UU: unU teen 


“That will be eleven 
shillings, sixpence,” he told us—about $3. 
We reached London in a typical foggy 
drizzle and went to the hotel where I had made 
reservations. ‘“‘Ah, yes,”’ said the clerk, a supe- 
rior person. ‘It appears that we have reserva- 
tions for you. But not for the—ah—canpine.” 
This hotel did not cater to dogs. We had to go 
out in the rain and find a kennel for Michael 
before we could check in. Naturally, it was a 
high-class kennel—nothing but the best for 
Michael—and it cost the equivalent of $25. 
Our entire week in London, which was sup- 
posed to have been part of our honeymoon, 
was spent in going back and forth to visit 
Michael. I never did get to see much of the 
sights of London. Ah, well—it was awfully 
cute the way he was always glad to see us and 
would lick our faces. 


F inaty we took the boat train for Seuth- 
ampton. I was getting more broke and more 
desperate. “‘Now look, Nancy!” I said. ‘This 
time, let’s keep little Michael under the seat.” 
‘‘Absolutely, darling,” she agreed. We had 
Michael hidden and everything was under 
control. The conductor came to take our 
tickets, and just as he was leaving Nancy said 
to me, ‘‘Wasn’t Michael an angel?” Being the 
highly intelligent dog that he was, Michael 
had learned his name very quickly. When he 
heard it, he responded by barking. The con- 
ductor wheeled around. Wearily, I forked over 
six shillings. 

At last we were on the Berengaria. It was a 
Cunard ship and, since Nancy’s father built 
ships for that line, I thought our troubles 
would be over. The purser himself greeted us 
and assured us that the Berengaria was most 
happy to have Sir Stephen’s daughter, new 
son-in-law and Michael aboard. “Don’t worry 
about the wee doggie,” he assured us. “I'll see 
that he’s well cared for.”’ | considered this a 
lovely, hospitable gesture. Just before we 


And oh, what a mercy it is that these 
women do not exercise their powers 
oftener! We can’t resist them, if they 
do. A woman with fair opportunities, 
and without an absolute hump, may 
marry whom she likes. Only let us be 
thankful that the darlings are like 
the beasts of the field, and don’t 
know their own power. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 





























































LADIES' dy, 


t 
docked, I received a chit me 
ments of the Purser.” It said J 
butcher $25 for care of Micha 
met a ship’s butcher! 

I had discussed with the Ar 
Glasgow the matter of custon 
emption on foreign goods 
brought into the United Stat 
only $100 at that time, and I) 
to whether I would have to. 
formidable heap of wedding pr 
as if everyone in Scotland kne 
had sent gifts, and a lot of 1 
friends, not to let me down, | 
trouble to ship their presen 
so we could bring them back agai 
seventeen crates of presents, I ne! 
an assortment of candlesticks and 
forks in my, life. 


The consul assured me I had 
worry about. ““You don’t have to 
duty on wedding presents,” he s¢ 
Nancy’s father volunteered to/ 
detail of insuring the present 
assimilated Scotsman, Sir 
trebled the value on everything, } 
had been lost, Nancy and I w 
the richest young couple ir 
Nothing was lost—not so muc 
sugar tongs. 
We disembarked in New Y 
luggage, our seventeen boxes. 
Micha 


tion. My 
ing Micha 
on one of} 
watch he 
band mas 
dle the si 
on home 
and was 
to impres 
changing 
with the | 
spector, || 


Vanity Fair 


“No dut 
course—they’re all wedding pr 
looked at me peculiarly, and sai¢ 
you get that idea? There’s no ex 
wedding presents, unless you dec} 
household goods which have been| 
than one year.” 

My jaw must have dropped loy 
pocketbook, and for a while | 
sputter, ‘‘B-b-but—the consul in G 
me * While I stood there stan} 
inspector asked me what the p | 
worth, whereupon Nancy helpfi 
him the insurance appraisals wi 
valuations prepared by her father 

Even the inspector was impress 
he said, “is going to cost you)} 
thousand dollars!” ‘ 





I had less than $100 on me ani 
whether I could cash a check in 
hastily proposed—and the ins 
that it could be done—that th 
boxes be shipped in bond to C 
where I could look into the legal as 
situation. (In case anyone is it 
eventually had to pay duty—and |} 

The inspector then pointed out t 
we were going to take Michael \ 
would have to pay duty on him. “ 
suppose that little mongrel is wort! 
five dollars,” he charitably sugges} 

Nancy jumped off the box and a) 
him with her red hair flying like @ 
“Mongrel!” she exclaimed. “Till 
know that Michael is one of the ! 
pedigreed dogs in Scotland. Why, 
at least five hundred dollars!” 

“Have it your own way, lady,” 
spector. I settled with him for $37 

Fortunately, one of my Chattan¢ 
was a newspaper which had givéll 
bill—a slip of paper entitling Us 
room—on a New York hotel whi 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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Oven-Fried Chicken 


bs oy ' 2 o — <e & a ~ = 7 


"Only Golde MAZOLA’ Oil can give it 
such an appetizing flavor and color 





no watching...no buthing...tutn it Just once 





"RIED CHICKEN 


Sst fried chicken 
ve ever cooked! 


j icken, cut in 8 pieces 
2 all-purpose flour 

42aspoons salt 

/ easpoon pepper 
“2aspoon paprika 

/:up MAZOLA OIL 


©/our, salt, pepper, and 
4 Roll each piece of 
1 flour mixture until 
aed. Meanwhile, heat 








Big 11-inch Cook’n serve skillet 


porcelain-iron Prizer-Ware °55° value 


The modern rage in kitchen ware. Cast iron, 
coated top and bottom with chip resistant, 
lovely turquoise porcelain. You wash it like . 
china...it will not stain. Use it on the stove or , with | Mazola label 
in the oven. Bring it directly to the table. An 
ideal gift. Send for yours today! 


OME CALLow 


Mazola 1 


REFINED Comm On 


. 
Peer, 


Salads Fiying We. 
ta 











5 MAZOLA SKILLET OFFER, Box 29, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Mazola Enclosed you will find three dollars and one Mazola label. 


























vanes Coat Please send me my beautiful 11-inch porcelain-iron skillet. 

im baking pan* in hot a 

JF.) about 10 minutes. BE THRIFTY... {my he MY NAME pemees ee ees, Sh 
2 in hot MAZOLA, Siac I (Pleses Fae 

own. Bake, uncovered, ' wal 

ls; turn chicken, bake I ‘A ee 

F longer, or until well " Ciry'& ZONE STATE 


Offer expires December 31, 1956 and is void in any state, territory 
) 9 chicken pieces will lie flat in pan. or municipality where prohibited, taxed or otherwise restricted. 
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Let’s fix 





| | : = , Easy trick! This cream style corn is rich. enough to w 


Don’t go counting on ordinary corn to make a real succé] 
extra-easy fritters! It takes the rich, smooth corn cream-} 
flavor—the never-fail consistency you get in America’s favé 

) style corn, DEL Monte. 





| & ‘ . The point is, this special kind of corn is exclusive with D 
We developed the seed ourselves —to get this uniquely th } 
tender corn with high natural sugar content and hearty farm |} 





That’s why serving Det Monte Corn just plain is mi 
cooking, too. So why not let our experience make your 0} 
fun all the time? Ask for Det Monte Corn. 


a wae STYLE ; EASIEST CORN FRITTERS EVER 

YOLD 3 N ei O Ls 3 eggs, separated 1 can (17 oz.) DEL MONTE Brand 
cine A 143 cups pancake and waffle mix Golden Cream Style Corn 

é Shortening or cooking oil for deep fi) 


Beat egg yolks slightly; stir in pancake Serve with syrup, if desire 
mix and the DEL MONTE Cream Style proximately 20 fritters. 
Corn. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. MORE GOOD NEWS: Thes\} 
; WG Drop by large spoonfuls into hot fat be made ahead of time} 
Cream Style or Whole Kernel: (350° to 370° F.) at least 1 inch deep serving time on a cooky $ 
; , and fry until golden brown. Drain. min. in moderate oven (3 
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Nip FROM PAGE 126 
, it, as in London, the hotel 
nly posed toward pets, so we 
sefnnel deal. The New York 
©9(Nancy insisted that we ex- 
sf caught a cold one night 
jfin the rain. I also had to 
77\452.50). 
ofled the train for Chatta- 
»4 had to ride in the baggage 
‘(the train at Newark, the 
iple of New York, and ran 
sole car to see how Michael 
‘In started without her, and 
siluctor to pull the cord and 
sole could get back on. She 
tthiladelphia, Wilmington, 
shiton and points south—all 
erg and night—but she be- 
| swinging back on the train 
srpld her since that she could 
(1 brakeman. 










ae 


Eventually we reached Chattanooga. En 
route, I did some figuring on the back of an 
old envelope. From Glasgow to Chattanooga, 
Michael’s expenses—including the $17, with 
tips, that it cost us to have him ride in the 
baggage car—had come to approximately 
$156. When we got off the train, I had $1.23 in 
my pocket. 

We had Michael checked over immediately 
by the best (and most expensive) veterinarian 
in town, and stocked up on the costliest dog 
food. Alas, the change from Scotland to Ten- 
nessee was too much for poor Michael. In a 
week he took sick and died. 

When Nancy went home to Scotland for a 
visit the following summer, I told her to have 
a good time, but whatever she did not to come 
home with another dog. She obeyed me liter- 
ally if not faithfully; she came home with not 
one but with two of Mrs. Fairweather’s pedi- 
greed cockers, Michael the Second and Blar- 
ney the First. 


HIT AND RUN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 


sa years with a man, you 
little signs that made no 
ding he wants me to work 
cl\inner,” Bill said. 

s offhand as her husband. 
want me there? Wouldn’t 
ed, “if you ate downtown 
the place?”” They always 
orked “the place.” 

When Mr. Randall says, 
ystions.” Bill grinned, and 
from his long, sober face, 
to thirty-two, the age he 
slants to look you over.” 
those bad years the way 
yvays had more faith in him 
mself, more faith in the 
@attractive woman, slender 


eC 


es Shee 


cee ee sas 





she was almost thirty. If 
i) look her over, it was all 
> she said. 


| e’s seen me,’ 
place.” 


shook her head at the pile. ““Why do you and 
Jed get holes in your socks in exactly the same 
place? Do you suppose it’s hereditary?” 

That was all they talked about it. Bill read 
the paper and Kate mended and in the dining 
room nine-year-old Jed watched a Western 
on the TV set that they had bought three 
months ago. 

It was a symbol, that set. Jed had been four 
when he had first asked, ““Why can’t we have 
a TV, daddy, why can’t we?” 

Kate, seeing Bill’s jaw harden and a little 
edge of whiteness form around his mouth, had 
said quickly, ““We’ll have one soon.” 

Bill had looked at her bleakly. ““Do you 
really believe that?” 

“Of course,”’ she had said defiantly. ““You’ll 
get a good job any day.” 

But it was five years. He worked—he al- 
ways found some kind of work. The good jobs, 
though, the jobs with a future, these eluded 
him. He had no references. You couldn’t get 
references from a man who had shot himself 
because someone found out he was crooked. 

And they wanted references 


qieofa HOD DD DD” BD for the good jobs. They 
dn’t care didn’t have to take a man 

ie wives ; from a crooked outfit, with 
*s when Grecian sadlessicounted only his word to say he had 
% fellow paeiags fom) thelr mar- been no part of the crook- 
that he riage, not from their birth. edness, had not even known 
ifhis_per- HOMER about it until the end. There 
kind of ye were plenty of other men. 
| DOD °D°D'D It had been a bad five 
dq breath. years, but now it was over. 


| re bland, but she saw the 
hel his mouth, as if he were 
timble. 

id) considering you for man- 
aed him quietly. 

Iphe evening paper from the 
ir'd glanced at the headlines. 
in ‘Mr. Randall told me this 
1 | asked me if we’d come to 
I ‘gO Over some of Carter’s 
in)fterward.” He paused. “It 
2 thing.” 

eijdice cracked a little on the 
til to start over. ““Carter’s a 
ijt he?” 

Hi ident. It’s a pretty fancy 


jump, Bill? From foreman 
ny 

- sident?” he repeated, and 
aftle. “Mr. Randall likes to 
itis from what he calls the 
id er. “He prides himself on 


| her husband’s dark, bony, 
I; heart swelled with all the 
Tn her love for him—pride 
eI'ss and passion. 

Spu,” she said, “the knows 


ned. “You,” he said, “are 
Sli reached for her sewing 


tt) herself in a chair with a 
‘laybe I am at that.’ She 


They had their TV set. They had a car, a little 
old, a little battered, but it got them where 
they wanted to go. It got them to Mr. Randall’s 
for dinner Thursday night, and on the way 
Bill said the first thing either of them had 
spoken about the future since the night this 
invitation had first been mentioned. 

“Some kids really know, at nine,” he said, 
“what they want to be.” 

SAX(CS3 

**A lot of the really good ones knew early— 
always knew and never changed.” 

She turned and looked at his earnest profile, 
with the deep grooves from nose to mouth, 
and she smiled to hear what was in his voice. 

“Jed knows,” she said. 

“He does, doesn’t he? I mean, it isn’t like 
wanting to be a fireman. When a kid that age 
reads the stuff he does 

“And the way he can fix up anything that’s 
hurt—the bird that time, and Mr. Fielding’s 
cat. ... Bill, did you ever notice his hands? A 
nine-year-old boy with such gentle, steady 
hands 

“And he’s always talking about it and ask- 
ing questions—for almost a year now.” 

They both laughed. 

“T never encouraged it much,” Bill said then 
soberly. ‘Medical school. All that expense. 
But maybe now 

“Oh, Bill,’ she said, “I think there are 
wonderful things ahead for all of us.” 

“Now don’t you go off half-cocked,” he 
said, and grinned at her. ““Mr. Randall may 
not like you.” 
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But Mr. Randall did. He was a big man with 
a broad, genial, almost simple face, until you 
saw the cold, shrewd gray eyes. He took 
Kate’s slender-boned hand in his large, fleshy 
but surprisingly firm one, and the eyes bored 
into her. 

“You're a pretty girl,’ he said. 

She smiled. “I’m not a girl, Mr. Randall. 
I’m nearly thirty. I haven’t thought of myself 
as a girl since I was eighteen.” 


H. did not drop her hand nor shift his eyes. 
“You're thinner than you should be, but that’s 
better than the other way. I don’t like self- 
indulgent women.” He made a little movement 
of his head toward Bill, still looking at Kate. 
“How did an ordinary fellow like that get hold 
of you?” 

Her smile deepened. “He isn’t an ordinary 
fellow, Mr. Randall,” she said quietly, “‘and 
I’m sure you know it.” 

“Well.” He laughed abruptly and gave her 
hand a little pressure before he dropped it. 
“Well, you'll do.”’ He turned to Bill. ““Looks, 
poise, brains, charm, dignity, loyalty—how, I 
repeat, did you get her, boy? You’re not that 
extraordinary!” 

Bill’s eyes shone. “I’ve been asking myself 
that for ten years, sir,” he said. 

“All those adjectives,” Kate said, and 
laughed. ““Wouldn’t you call that a snap 
judgment?” 

“T would,” Mr. Randall said. “Snap judg- 
ments are my specialty. I believe in what I can 
see at a glance, what I can get ina first impres- 
sion, before my mind’s all cluttered with in- 
formation and details that 
are as likely as not to be 
misleading.” 

Kate found herself won- 
dering about Mrs. Randall, 
who had died years before. 
She thought it would be 
hard to live with a man like 
this and retain any opinions 
of one’s own, any identity. 

“T’ve been criticized,”’ he 
said, ‘for never putting a 
man in an important job 
until ’'ve met his wife. But 
over and over, experience proves me right.” 
He smiled at Kate, and for a moment the 
frostiness in his eyes melted visibly. “One way 
or another, the wrong kind of woman can 
undermine the best man; the right kind can 
help a mediocre man to outdo himself.” 

He was all but saying it straight out, Kate 
thought. Bill was going to get Carter’s job. 
Kate had been the final test, and obviously 
she had passed. Vice-president. Well, all 
right—third vice-president. What difference 
did it make? He was on the way up. 

She caught Bill’s eye, and in that second of 
intense communication she saw that he knew 
it, too, and was thinking everything that was 
in her mind. They were safe. They were home. 
Mr. William Lawrence, third vice-president, 
second vice-president, first vice-president. 
Dr. Jedson Lawrence, surgeon. 

The heavy front door slammed loudly. 
Someone spoke in the hall and then came on 
into the dining room. It was a boy of about 
seventeen, compactly built, with dark, restless 
eyes in a narrow, unfinished version of Mr. 
Randall’s face. He glanced around at all of 
them and then proffered an undifferentiated 
Scania 

“This is my son, Paul—Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence,” Mr. Randall said. ‘*You’re late, 
Paul.’ His voice was strained, all the easy, 
genial authority gone out of it. ““We’ve almost 
finished eating.” 

The boy said, ‘‘Sorry,” lightly, and offered 
no further explanation. He slipped into the 
empty chair. “‘All I want’s dessert anyhow.” 

“You ought to have your dinner,”’ Mr. Ran- 
dall said. 

“All [ want’s dessert,’ the boy said again, 
with a kind of maddening patience. “I’m 
O.K. Ill live.” He looked across the table at 
Kate and gave her a smile of sudden, extraor- 
dinary charm, almost sweetness. “Don’t I 
look pretty healthy to you, Mrs. Lawrence?” 

Kate regarded him steadily. “I’m on your 
father’s side,” she said. 

He blinked a little. It was a shock to him. 
Kate could see him weighing it, wondering 
how the smile had failed him. ‘‘Well, then, it 
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must be the right side,” pel 
looked toward his father, but 
“T'll have my dinner, dad. 
Lawrence says so,” a 

Mr. Randall’s laugh 
voice. ““You’ve got the w 
your spell, Kate—you don’t 5 
Kate?” 1 

The maid brought in Pg 
dessert for the others, Mr, 
talking business to Bill, ang 
saw a change come over her 
still quiet; he still used few y. 
was a new firmness in his yo 
ance in even the set of his hes 
who once more had a sense 0 

“This is dull for you, ’ma 
dall said to Kate. ‘““Why don’ 
library and look at television 
will show you where.” He s 
ternally. “I hope you won't g¢ 
get started on the papers, we’r 
long session.” 

“Maybe she’d as soon go 
said. He carefully broke off the 
of a cooky and put the sm; 
mouth. “I'll drive you home 

Mr. Randall nodded. “T: 
excellent idea, Kate. Then 
won’t be worrying about 
working.” 

“T don’t like to trouble yo 

The boy shrugged. “No tre 

“As long as he’s driving a¢ 
Mr. Randall spoke as thoug 
deaf, or incapable of unders| 

there. “H¢ 
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self-confidence was not suprer 
chink in it was his relation 

When she and Paul got o 
helped her into a small, grou 
eign car. “You have to be 
jointed to get in,” he said, “t 
in, she’s plenty roomy.” He di 
way he had in the dining roo 
young and lighthearted now 
seventeen. “She does nine’ 
wouldn’t think you were goi 

“TIl take your word for it, 

He gunned the motor and t 
away like some lizard with ost 
doesn’t know a thing about ca’ 
and cost a lot, he thinks that’s 

“Who?” Kate asked, thoug 

“The old man. Pop. Dadd 
flipness was in his voice again 
about cars than he’ll ever kno 

“Well, there’s an awful lot 
lying around,” Kate said. “Al 
knows more about something) 
else will ever know.” 


: 
H. frowned through the wil 
don’t like me, do you?” | 
It was a child’s question, an¢ 
There was an urgency in it, a 
not childish. Kate felt a churni 
spoke lightly. ““Why, Paul, hoy 
tell? I’ve known you less than 
“The old man ——” he beg 
Whatever he was going to 
said. A car came roaring up be 
drew abreast for a second. 
something, lost to Kate’s ears I) 
the noise of the motor, and a 
She saw the red taillight careen 
and disappear. 
“That’s what you think!” th 
the empty air. He hunched ove} 
a jockey ona horse and hee 
“Watch this, Mrs. Lawrence! 
I can’t catch him. Watch this!’ 
Once on an amusement-park 
several times on a we | 
Kate had felt like this, as tho 
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were falling into some dark infinity while the 
rest of her stayed motionless. She tried to tell 
him to slow down, but she was not sure the 
words emerged. At any rate, he paid no 
attention. She looked at the lighted figures of 
the speedometer. The needle quivered close 
to 110. 

“Paul!” 

He heard her then. “It’s O.K. Don’t worry. 
I’ve got swell reflexes.” 


The road flattened out. Kate saw the lights | 


of houses and stores, but all Paul saw was the 
red taillight, less than a mile ahead. He let out 
a whoop, wild and high-pitched. 

“Got him!” he exulted. ‘All that head start 
and still ——” 

“Slow down, Paul!’’ Kate shouted. ‘‘You’re 
coming to the shopping center.” 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “I'll be past him 
in a minute.” 

Kate saw the lights of the big supermarket 
flash by. She got a glimpse of a woman’s 
figure carrying a bundle and heard the blast 
of a horn that she later realized was Paul’s. 
Simultaneously, the car thudded into some- 
thing and an orange squashed against the 
windshield like some giant insect. The next 
instant Paul had gone tearing around the cor- 
ner with a scream of tires. 


I took Kate several moments to piece to- 
gether what had happened. When she started 
to talk, she found that her teeth were chatter- 
ing. 

“Paul—you hit somebody—you’ve got to 
go back—Paul!” 

His voice was hoarse. ‘‘Nobody saw me. I 
got away too fast.” 

“But you can’t run from the scene of an 
accident. It’s a crime.” 

He gripped the wheel, his eyes fastened on 
the once-more-empty road, going only eighty 
now, so that it seemed slow in contrast. 
“Nobody saw me,” he repeated. 

She looked at his set white young face, feel- 
ing strength flow back into her, strength and 
anger and a terrible indignation, flowing 
around and over the horror. 

“T saw you,” she said. 

He gave her a darting, sidelong glance. 
“You wouldn’t tell?” 

When she did not answer, his voice rose a 
little and the words came out too fast. ““You 
can’t tell. After my father got the last speeding 
ticket squashed they said if I was ever picked 
up again, for anything, they were going to be 
hard on me and he wouldn’t be able to do any- 
thing about it. So you can’t tell.” 

“Paul,”’ she said. “‘Paul, go back. You hit a 
woman, maybe killed her. If only to find out, 
to see what you can do, you must go back. 
It’s inhuman not to.” 

“They'll arrest me. I'll go to jail.’’ His voice 
rose higher, to a pitch near hysteria. “If you 
don’t tell, they'll never know. You can’t fe//, 
you hear?” 

She tried every way she could think of to 
get him to turn back, but the words seemed to 
make no sense to him, scarcely to reach him. 
He just kept insisting that she could not tell. 
Finally she said: 

“Paul, if you tell them yourself—if you ex- 
plain you were frightened and ran away with- 
out thinking, but as soon as you realized what 
you’d done you went back—it will go easier 
for you. Otherwise, I'll have to report it.” 

“Why will you have to?” 

“It’s my duty,” she said. It was so simple at 
that moment, so clear what her duty was. “If 
I say nothing, I’m a party to what you’ve 
done. A human being was hurt back there, 
Paul—she may be ——”’ 

“You won’t tell.”” All at once his voice was 
quiet, cold, no longer the voice of a frightened 
boy. ““You won't dare.” 

“Dare? Why won't I dare?” 

He just shrugged, and Kate put it down to 
bravado. Then she realized for the first time 
where they were heading. She had been so 
shocked by what had happened, so immersed 
in her struggle with the boy, that nothing out- 
side had reached her consciousness. Now she 
saw that instead of taking her home, Paul had 
doubled back and was pulling up before his 
own house again. He jumped out and came 
around to her side of the car. 

“Will you wait here a minute, please?” He 
was all charm now, voice ingratiating. “I'd 
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like to talk to my father, and then I'll be right 
out and take you home.”’ 

“I'd like to talk to your father myself,’ she 
said. “V’ll come in with you.” 

‘“*Please,”’ he pleaded. “‘Give me ten minutes 
alone with him. Then come in if you want.” 

“All right. That’s fair enough. Ten min- 
utes.” 

It was not Paul who came out when the ten 
minutes were up. Mr. Randall walked pur- 
posefully down the steps and got into the driv- 
er’s seat beside her. 

‘Bill thinks Paul took you home,” he said. 
“T’ll drive you there now, and we can talk on 
the way.” 

Kate murmured something meaningless 
about its being kind of him. All the tension of 
the past hour seemed to gather into a hard 
and painful knot in her chest. What was Mr. 
Randall going to say to her? He had left Bill, 
left the work they were doing together, made 
some excuse. Bill thought she was home. 
Why? What was —— 

“I’m a direct man, Kate,” Mr. Randall said. 
“IT don’t believe in using small talk or an ob- 
lique approach to lead up to a point I can as 
well make right off the bat.’” He seemed un- 
familiar with the foreign gearshift, but his 
voice went smoothly on, ignoring the difficulty 
of his hands. ‘‘Paul tells me he had a little 
trouble a while ago.” 

“Yes,’’ she said noncommittally. 

“May I have your version of what hap- 
pened?” 

She told him. Once she had to stop for a 
minute, feeling all over again that violently 
physical sensation of terror. “I spoke to him, 
but he paid no attention. As we approached 
the shopping center, I shouted to him to slow 
down. I don’t think he even heard me.”’ She 
shuddered. “He hit a woman and went right 
on. How badly he hurt her, I don’t know. 
Nothing I said could persuade him to go 
back.” 

Mr. Randall drove for a while without 
speaking. She had not thought it was possible 
for the little car to move so slowly. “It’s a 
terrible thing,’ he said then. ‘‘Terrible. I’ve 
warned him about racing on the highway. All 
the kids do it these days. Any who don’t— 
who won’t take the same chances as the rest— 
are called ‘chicken.’ It’s a word of contempt 
with which no boy wants to be labeled.’ He 
inclined his head toward her a little, his eyes 
on the road. ‘No matter how we may deplore 
it, we can understand it. There’s nothing 
worse for a youngster than the contempt of 
his gang.” 

“I don’t agree with you, Mr. Randall. I 
think there are much worse labels for a boy 
than ‘chicken.’’’ Her voice began to shake a 
little. ““‘Maimer,’ for instance, or ‘killer,’ or 
‘corpse.’ ”” 

“Yes, certainly,” he agreed quickly, sooth- 
ingly. ““But they don’t think of that. They 
don’t believe for a minute that anything is 
really going to happen, that they or anyone 
else may be hurt. They’re kids, Kate. Foolish, 
reckless, thoughtless kids.’’ Again he inclined 
his head toward her. *“‘Not vicious, Kate. Not 
criminals.” 


She sat erect, clasping her cold hands to- 
gether in her lap. They had turned into her 
street now, and Mr. Randall slowed the car to 
a crawl, waiting for her answer. 

“Your son knocked a woman down while 
racing on the highway at a hundred and ten 
miles an hour,” she said. “‘He didn’t stop. He 
showed no remorse. All he cared about was 
getting away. That’s a crime against the law, 
Mr. Randall, and against ordinary human 
decency.” 

“*A kid, Kate,’ he reminded her with soft 
patience. “A scared kid.” 

“If he’s such a kid, so irresponsible for his 
acts, he shouldn’t have been behind the wheel 
of a car, endangering life.” She shook her 
head. “It’s no good condoning it. It isn’t right. 


Nobody will be safe on the roads if these boys | 


aren't stopped. They won’t be safe them- 
selves.” 

“We're not talking about ‘these boys,’”’ Mr. 
Randall said. ““We’re talking about my son.” 
The edges of his voice hardened. “‘Keep out of 
it, Kate. P'll handle Paul in my own way.” 

The way he always had handled him, she 
thought—having his speeding tickets quashed, 
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shielding him from the consequences of his He spoke softly again. “Kate, you impressed if I report the accident you 
own acts. In return he got from his sona kind me at once as a sensible woman who loves her __ Bill?” / 
of insolence or contempt that you could not husband and wouldn’t do anything to embar- “IT am saying only,” he told|} « 
clearly label or put your finger on, but that rass or trouble him, who on the contrary consider a poor risk for any ¢ 
Kate was sure Mr. Randall felt. It had been would stand by him and help him get ahead. _ business a man whose wife jg so 
in his strained voice when Paul was in the Exactly the kind of woman, in fact, that I like and stubborn that she would rutiiy 
room, in the uncertainty of his glance when — the wife of one of my executives to be.” He anybody, including him, for ¢ 
the boy spoke. Handle him! You don’t know paused, and it seemed to Kate that the dark own notions.” He got out and ¢ 
how to handle him, she thought. silence hummed as on a cricket-filled summer door for her. “Shall I see you i 

“Mr. Randall, if Paul won’t report the ac- night. “I don’t often make a mistake about “No, thank you,” she murm 
cident, I’ll have to do it,” she said quietly. “I people,” he went on. “But when I do I’m “Good night, then, Kate.” 
can’t just forget | saw a woman run down in quick to admit it and take steps to correct it.” hand, speaking kindly. “[’]J 20 
the street.” So this was what Paul had meant when he _ on working with Bill. That's the 

They had reached her driveway now. Mr. _ said, “You won’t dare!” She turned and faced it, isn’t it? I don’t think ] could 
Randall drove part way into it and stopped. the father. ‘“‘Mr. Randall, are you saying that wrong about you.” 
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d ajnst the door of the car, feel- 
nean overwhelming weariness. 
salzood night, Mr. Randall?” 
pydzen through a bad few hours. 
6 > broke in, patting the hand 
“bu go to bed and forget all 
thcnorning everything will look 






,, si fell asleep almost at once. It 

+) r mind had to shut out and 
melng too difficult to face. She 
-B\come in. She heard nothing 
kelddenly, just after daybreak, 
ou or the morning paper. 


Kate put the newspaper back on top of the 
stack and went home. She made herself 
coffee, and as she sat sipping it in the silent 
house she was aware of a cold, pervading 
loneliness. For more than ten years she had 
shared all her problems with Bill, but now she 
was alone. She could not ask Bill what to 
do—she could not tell him about it. Not now. 
If she decided to report the accident, then of 
course she would speak to him first. In that 
case, he had a right to share in the decision, 
to dissuade her from it if he was opposed to 
her making the report. 

But if she decided to say nothing, it would 
be wrong to tell him anything about it. Of 


this she was sure. It would do no good to 
burden him with it. She knew him. He would 
not, she was sure, willingly accept the secure 
future she wanted for him at the expense of 
what he thought was right. There was no use 
torturing him with questions of what was 
right, as she was now being tortured. He would 
know the answer for himself, just as she knew 
it for herself, but he would be forced to think 
of her and Jed, as she had to think of him and 
their son. 

When those you loved were involved, how 
could you be certain what was right? Was she 
morally obligated to speak, when it would 
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and hope and peace of mind? Could she put 
him through again what he had been through 
these past five years? Could she deprive Jed of 
his chance at the profession for which he 
seemed born? Maybe a great surgeon would 
be lost to the world—a man who would save 
many more lives than Paul Randall and his 
kind would ever damage with their speeding 
Cansei. 

As soon as Bill came down to breakfast he 
saw that something was wrong. “I didn’t hear 
you get up,” he said. He looked at her. 
“Youre pale. You’ve got circles under your 
eyes. Is anything the matter?” 

She smiled, willing the seething in her head 
to subside. “I was too excited to sleep.” At 
least she could put it off awhile, until she was 
able to think more clearly. “‘How did every- 
thing go after I left?” 

“Fine. The job’s mine.” He grinned, a 
teasing, boyish grin that she had not seen in so 
many years she had forgotten its charm. 
“Contingent on my wife’s good behavior, 
that is. Mr. Randall told me to tell you that.” 
He took her hand across the table. ‘‘You cer- 
tainly made a hit with him, Katie. You 
clinched it for me.” 

She leaned over and kissed him, partly be- 
cause this gay, confident mood of his was so 
new and so endearing, partly to give herself a 
chance to compose her face. “Contingent on 
my wife’s good behavior. Mr. Randall told me 
to tell you that.” Bill thought it was a joke. 

“Phooey!” Jed’s young voice exclaimed. He 
came into the kitchen and wriggled into a 
chair, regarding his parents with exaggerated 
disgust. ““Necking before breakfast!” 
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New ideas can be good or bad, just 
the same as old ones. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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He was a tall, wiry child with Kate’s fair 
coloring and Bill’s grave, sensitive face. De- 
spite the deep vein of serious thoughtfulness 
in him, he was all boy. Would he, too, in a 
few years long for speed and daring and the 
gang’s admiration for his nerve? Not, surely, 
if he had better outlets, better challenges to 
meet. But if the work he longed to do was 
denied to him, who could tell? 

“It’s not before breakfast for us,” she said, 
her edgy nerves making her speak more 
sharply than she intended. “*You’re late.” 

He looked at her doubtfully, and then 
grinned and turned to Bill. ““Mom’s in a bad 
mood,” he said tolerantly. ““Say, dad, did you 
see the new Comet Eight? I saw it on TV last 
night.” It was as though he read her thoughts. 
But he was always talking cars. The whole 
generation was car-crazy—what was it Paul 
Randall had called it?—wheel-happy. *‘That’s 
the car for me, boy. That’s really the most!” 

“It’s all right, but do you really think it 
would be the car for you?” Bill always spoke 
to Jed with a grave, man-to-man respect for 
his ideas. “It’s pretty sporty for a doctor. 
Don’t you think you’d want something with a 
little more dignity?” 

Jed considered this as carefully as if it were 
necessary to make the choice at once. “I guess 
youre right,” he said finally, a little reluc- 
tantly. He took a spoonful of cereal and then 
spoke to both of them with his mouth full. “I 
was reading about this doctor, this surgeon. 
He had to do an emergency appen—appen— 
dectomy, right on the kitchen table in this 
farmhouse where they didn’t even have any 
electricity, but he did it O.K. and saved the 
kid’s life. Boy!’ He shook his head. *‘That 
guy was the most!” 

Kate smiled at him, wanting to make up for 
her earlier sharpness. ‘‘Moster than the Comet 
Eight?” 

“Oh, mom!” He laughed and then added 


” 


| soberly, “‘I guess a doctor is about the most 


there is.” 

“That’s a good way to feel about the thing 
you want to make your life’s work, son,”’ Bill 
said. 


When they had both left, Kate tried to do 
her household chores. Usually she was quick 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 13 
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ut today she found herself 
slime dish twice, standing in 
sho closet and not remembering 
‘i from it, going aimlessly from 
ither and getting nothing done. 
>) making the beds she sat down 
sAount of the accident again in 
aper. A little later she called 
4) asked about the woman who 
stind got the usual impersonal, 
snospital response. Mrs. John- 
n the critical list. No, they 
at her chances were. 


hung up when the doorbell 
hdzht of not answering it. There 
idr neighbor she wanted to see; 
i enough to put on an ordinary 
el or Bill and Jed—and if it was a 
id not want to buy anything. 
ertain kind of determination 
diosity and imagination not to 
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TOMORROW 


By J.P. WOOD 


Today is not tomorrow. Yes, I 


That yesterday I told you it 


No, what is true one day may 
not be true 


The next day or on any other 


afraid he was, despite his father, and how 
young. She had been hating him for what he 
had done, both to the woman on the highway 
and to her. But now, looking at his frightened 
boy’s face, her hatred dissolved. “I don’t see 
what you would want to go and tell for,” he 
said, “‘and mess up everything—me and your 
husband and everything.’ He peered at her. 
“T know you don’t like me, but ——” 

“Oh, Paul!” She sighed and swung the door 
wide. “Come in and have a giass of milk or 
something.’ She sat him down at the kitchen 
table and poured the milk. “It has nothing to 
do with liking you. It’s not a personal thing at 
all.” She watched him drink the milk, gulping 
it as though someone might take it away be- 
fore he had finished. ‘I saw a boy recklessly 
run a woman down on the highway and race 
off. The only question is whether I ought to 
report it, or whether I ought to think of my 
husband and son and say nothing.” 

“What good would it do to report it? I’d go 
to jail, that’s all. What good would it do?” 
He put down the glass. 
There was a mustache 
of milk on his upper 
lip. “The woman who 
was hurt won’t get bet- 
ter or anything because 
I’m in jail.” 

Kate got the newspa- 
per and put it on the 
table in front of him. 
““Have you read this?” 
He shook his head. 
“Well, read it.”” He did 
so, obediently. He was, 


would be, she thought, deflated by 
And what I told you yesterday fear. ‘‘ ‘This terror must 
was true, be stopped,’’’ she 


But, Janice, that was yesterday, | quoted when he had fin- 


ished. “‘Well, who’s go- 
ing to stop it? And 
who’s going to make it 
up to that woman for 
the money she can’t 


day. earn while she’s in the 
Silly? Yes, I know it is, but it’s hospital? Or take ee 
Q of her family if she 

Just part of all life’s topsy- dies?” 


turvy way. ““Aa-aa-h!” It was a 


flat, ugly sound, and 
he accompanied it by 
banging the glass on the 
table. “Stop preaching, 
will you? What’s it to 
you, anyway? What’s 


Time and truth are hard to 
understand 


Sometimes, or you or me or 
things like bad and good. 


No, yesterday will never be 

















g the evasion, wishing she 
is face a strong and confident 


Ss you won’t. He says you won’t 
» anybody, not even to your 


e know? He doesn’t know any- 
.’ But he knew she wouldn’t 
‘Ist she hadn’t yet. It fanned her 
hould be so sure of her re- 
ever saw me before last night.” 
nided. “That’s what I said.”’ He 
t flick, sidelong look and then 
nif her again. “‘But dad says he’s 
) kind of woman whose family 
Sirst, and you’d never do any- 


“narrowed. “‘He sent you here, 
old you to say that to me.” She 
<b had ever been so angry. That 
power, his accurately aimed 
g his son that he had no pun- 
“for his crime, no consequences 
‘it to dad, who knew exactly 
nN the Lawrence woman. . . . 


-\redictable.”’ 

shut the door, but Paul held it 
‘Slon’t tell. 1 don’t want to go to 
© at her now, and she saw how 








tomorrow. it to you?” His voice 
Oh, I do too! I often wish it shook. “Why don’t you 
could. mind your own busi- 


ness?” 

“Yes.>* she! ‘said: =<I 
will. Just as soon as I 
decide what my business 
is, Pll mind it.” 

He pushed back his chair so hard that it 
almost fell. ““Aa-aa-h!” he said again, and 
went out the rear door, slamming it hard be- 
hind him. 


Like next day he was back, apologetic, fear- 
ful that he might have irked her into a deci- 
sion against him. But she had made no deci- 
sion. Or rather, she had decided a dozen 
times, both ways, and changed her mind each 
time. She had reread the morning paper and 
thought, Who's going to stop it? Paul? His 
father ? No, it’s up to me. Of course it’s my 
business. I can’t let it go on when I could help 
stop it. Then she had read the evening paper 
and learned that the woman was out of danger. 
And Bill had come home and gaily shouted 
for her, the way he had not done since the 
early days of their marriage. 

“There was a littke man around, doing 
things to the door of Carter’s office,” he said. 
“A little man with gold leaf, making it say 
William Lawrence, Third Vice-President.” 

I can’t take this away from him, she thought. 
Tcan’t. This time it would kill his spirit for good. 
He’s my first order of business, he and Jed. 

Paul came every day. Kate knew his father 
was not sending him now. He came to see if 
she had decided, to argue with her, to cajole 
her, to charm her. 

“You must be sick of having me around,” 
he said. “If you’d make up your mind, you 
could get rid of me.” 
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“T could get rid of you any time I wanted 
to,’ she said, “just by not opening the door 
when you ring.” 

**Then why don’t you?” 

‘This is hard on you,” she said. “If it makes 
you feel better to come, the least I can do is 
let you.” 

The look of surprise on his face was almost 
comical. “I figured you were trying to make it 
hard on me,” he said. 


“Not this way, keeping you dangling. 


That’s ‘cruel and unusual punishment,’ and 
there’s a law against it. If you’re to be pun- 
ished, it should be fair.’ She sighed. “I’m be- 
ing punished, too, Paul. 1 don’t suppose there’s 


anything worse than not knowing what’s 
right.” 

He seemed to think about this for a long 
time. “I always figured you had an angle,” he 
said finally, slowly. ‘“‘But I guess maybe you 
haven't.” 

After that, when he came, he did not always 
question her about her decision, or even dis- 
cuss it with her. Once he came early in the 
evening and talked with Bill and explained 
automatic transmission to Jed, as if he were 
an ordinary caller. 

‘I didn’t like that kid when we met him the 
other night,” Bill said later, “‘but he’s all 
right.’ He gave her the teasing grin. ““What is 
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this strange power you have over men? It’s 
hard to say which of the Randalls has a 
bigger crush on you, father or son.” 

The next night Bill came home with his first 
executive’s pay check and brandished it under 
her nose. 

“Your husband’s a successful man, Mrs. 
L.,”’ he said. 

“‘He always was,” she said, but she didn’t 
think he was listening. He kept looking at the 
check and smiling, half to himself. It seemed 
to her that in this week—this week that for 
her had been so incredibly long and dread- 
ful—the whole five bitter years of his prema- 
ture aging had dropped from him. 
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She knew, then, that she was 
report the accident. She could 
Bill and Jed to some quixotic n 
to others. Her first duty was t 
woman who had been hurt Was 
care, and neither she nor her f; 
be allowed to starve. And how w 
help anybody to send a seyent), 
boy to jail? He wasn’t a bad boy 
others who could be made an ex 
a deterrent to the wave of terror 


as Paul came the next day, she w. 
The back doorbell rang earlie 
the next morning, only a few 


and combed into two wings at 
their heads, meeting in the back 
wore black teather jackets. 

The short one was the spok 
Lawrence?” he inquired courteou 
come in? It’s about Paul Randall) 

“Yes, of course. Come in,” s 
anything wrong?” She was su 
sudden pounding of her heart; 
realized how much she had com 
boy in these past few days. “H 
happened to Paul?” 

“He’s all right.” The short 
against the back door. The tall 
door into the dining room and st 
of it. He spoke for the first time. “\] 
to see that he stays that way,” hel}; 

Kate looked from one to the o 
is this? Who are you?” 

“We're friends of Paul’s,” th 
said. He stuck a cigarette in 
scratched a match into flame witl)§ 
nail and threw the match on the!» 
he was finished with it. ““He’s a g 
never chickens. A guy like that, w 
to see nothing happen to him.” 

““No rap ever beat him yet,” ti 
said. ““We’re not going to let any 
his record.” 

Kate sat down on the edge of 
table, still looking at the boys. 
almost young enough to be acting 
believe scene, the way Jed and 
played at being cowpunchers or s 
The big one’s face was bony, 
looking, and the shorter one’s stil 
gestion of childish roundness. B 
they were not making believe. 

“What do you want?” 

‘‘We want you to forget what y 
Thursday night,” the short boy sa) 
a mouthful of smoke straight at h 
it for good, see?” 


ne smoke stung Kate’s eyes, but 
not rub them. The menace in the bis 
obviously designed to frighten her, } 
her angry. Mingled with the anger 
disappointment. She would not 
that Paul would do this to he 
friends to try to shut her up. i} 
“And if I don’t forget it?” of d 





The tall boy moved forward 
Before she had any notion of 
tended, he slapped her cheek, so ha 
fell off the table. 

“That’s just a sample,” he 
little sample. You talk, about Paul, 
and it won’t be safe for you. No 

“Or for your kid either,” the 
chimed in. 

Kate picked herself up. “Get ou 
she said softly. 

The two boys looked at each 
don’t think we mean it,” the sho 
and at the same moment he brough 
quickly against the side of her chi 

Kate clutched at the table this 
managed not to fall again. The pe 
intense that she cried out in spite 
She scarcely heard the commotl 
door. Her whole head throbbed 
and she had to sit down until it su 
the room stopped whirling. When 
cleared, she saw that the two strang|) 
gone. Paul was holding a cold. wet 
against her aching chin. 















* he said. She realized he 
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veral times before. “*You’ll 


his 
shed jis hand away. “All right, 
icGo join your friends.” 

u think I told them to come 
atu up?” He stood with one 
“port, the other holding the wet 
ess)" wouldn’t do that, Mrs. 
Iw Idn’t want anybody to hurt 


'd ghim coldly. “‘How did they 


im guinute to answer. She saw the 
his 1eekbones. “I told the gang 
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after the—the accident—before —— I mean, 
I didn’t know how it was going to be—you, 
I mean ——”’ 

“You boasted, didn’t you?” she interrupted 
his floundering. ‘‘Boasted about how you'd 
hit somebody and were going to get aw ay with 
it? Unless the dame who was with you 
squealed ——”’ 

“That was before I really knew you, I tell 
you.” His voice shook. “I thought you 
were ——”’ 

“What?” It hurt her to talk. “What did you 
think I was, Paul?” 

“IT don’t know. I thought: you had an an- 
gle.” He scowled down at her. “I don’t 
know. But you’ve got to believe I didn’t send 
them.” 

“All right,’ she said. “I believe it.’’ She 
met his eyes. ““They think you’re a great guy. 
A guy who runs somebody down in the 
street and hasn’t the nerve to face the music. 
That’s what they think is great. It’s about in 
the same class as beating up women.” She 
snatched the towel out of his hand and held it 
against her aching chin. “Go on now, Paul. 
I’m sick of you. I’m sick of the whole business. 
I believe you didn’t send those boys, but I’m 
sick of it.” 

He went without a word, and she sat there 
for a long time with cold compresses against 
her chin, until the pain subsided into a dull 
soreness. Then she telephoned to Bill and 
asked him to come home for lunch so that she 
could talk to him about something. 

They never ate lunch. He got as far as the 
kitchen door, where he could see Kate in the 
light, and then he stopped. 

“What’s the matter with your face?’ He 
reached out and touched her swollen chin with 
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gentle fingers. ‘““What happened to you, 
Katie?” 

She began to cry then. All week she had shed 
no tear. Pain had not made her cry. She was 
not a weeping woman. But she cried now. 
And then, with his arms around her, she told 
him all of it, from the beginning. 

“Don’t I have to stop it?” she said. ““Don’t 
I have to, Bill? How can I let it be the kind of 
world where a boy’s a hero for breaking the 
law and getting away with it, and a man can 
use power to keep his son from facing the con- 
sequences of his wrongdoing, and boys beat up 
women, and thrills are more important than 
human life?” She looked up at him, trying to 
read his expressionless face. “I don’t want Jed 
growing up in a world like that.” 

**You think you can change the world?” he 
asked her softly. 

‘“*My little part of it,’ she said. “‘Sure.”’ She 
rubbed the good side of her face against the 
roughness of his jacket. ‘We'll always have 
enough to eat, and if Jed wants to be a doc- 
tor badly enough he'll manage it—poorer 
boys have done it. But it’s up to you, Bill. 
It’s your job—your hopes and dreams of suc- 
cess ——” 

His arm tightened around her. ““What kind 
of dope do you think I am?” he asked her. 
“Do you think I think I live on a desert island, 
nice and cozy, all alone with my hopes and 
dreams?” 


It was only a short walk from the house to the 
police station. 

“The police will take a dim view of this,” 
Kate said. “I’ve withheld the information for 
a week. They won’t like it.” 

“Don’t worry,” Bill said. “It will be all 
right.” 

He took her hand and they went in that way 
together. A big man was ahead of them at the 
desk, talking to the sergeant. He turned to 
look at them as they came in, and they saw 
that it was Mr. Randall. 

“Oh,” he said, “it’s you.” 
know what they were there for. He looked 
tired, limp, as if some permanent finish that 
had held him firm had gone out 


He seemed to 


of him. 
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“You're too late. Fool kid turned himself in 
over an hour ago.” His voice strengthened, 
and something crept into it that had never 
been there before when he talked of his son. 
“He said he wanted to face the music and if I 
tried to stop him he’d never forgive me. Those 
were his words.” 

Mr. Randall walked away from the desk 
and came nearer to Kate and Bill. He took out 
a handkerchief and wiped his hands with it 
and then held it, looking down at it as though 
it fascinated him. 

“IT wouldn’t have fired Bill, you know, Kate. 
| wouldn’t do a thing like that,” he said. “I 
was just trying to frighten you. I was just 
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trying—Paul’s all I have, and I 
thought ——”’ 

“T understand, Mr. Randall,” Kate said 
gently. “And I'll talk for Paul when the time 
comes. He’s so young, and I think I can con- 
vince the judge he’s learned his lesson, and if 
you'll take care of the woman who was hurt. 
maybe it won’t go so hard with him.” 

“Yes,”? Mr. Randall said, but he did not re- 
ally seem to hear. “‘I tried my best,” he said. *‘I 
always figured every man had to take care of 
himself and his own. I always figured it was 
that kind of world.” 

“Maybe it was,” 
changing it.” 


you see, 
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Venus is beauty’s eternal queen... her marvelous hair a banner and a 


beacon. She curled and colored her hair because she believed in anything 


that made her beautiful. 


Then another queen came along whose name also began with a V. Her 


rules all began with “Don’t” and countless poor souls therefore lived in drabness. 


Even as late as yesterday some women didn’t realize how musty, dusty and 


unbecoming was Victoria's verdict that no lady colors her hair. 


Today Venus rules again, and everything that makes a beauty out of a 


non-beauty is the rule. Color is the magic that does it, and Noreen is the 


authority on hair color. Designed by a woman of taste for women of taste, 


Noreen’s fourteen remarkable shades are planned for that blonde, 


that redhead, that brunette, that grayhead who prefers not to change her 


type but wants to make the very most of it. Noreen is easy to apply with 


the Noreen color applicator, just three minutes and you start living 


anew like the today’s beauty you should be. Try Noreen today. 


Send for literature and a FREE Noreen sample offer. Address postcard to 


Noreen, Inc. 450 Lincoln Street, Denver 3, Colorado. Dept. 7. 





at cosmetic counters 







































































How to Dress 
Praciiea ry, 


Nothing! 


BY BET HART 


Barbara J. has, as everyone knows 

(and for the enlightenment of her new friends), 
a black jersey suit and a red coat as a basis 
for her winter wardrobe. We now find 
Barbara searching with her customary air 

of determination for one wonderful dress— 


; t one she knows she will always be 
‘ able to count on. It may be put on hurriedly 
* 7 in a late, last-minute rush to the office, 
every WO man 5 or it may be dressed up with great 
- . pride and care for an important 
des AMOULAS evening ahead. In any event, she must feel 
a 


ad cro OWL) i confident it will always look well. 


a 
Barbara shops. . . andshefinds... 
one gray flannel jumper, $10.95. Alone, hand- 
some in its simplicity, but with an ability of as- 
suming elegance with a moment’s notice and 


one touch of glamour. Barbara claims it’s al- 
most magical, and we are inclined to agree! 


The jumper... pretty 
and prim at the office with her 
black cashmere pull-over. 
Trimly belted and color accent 
added with a turquoise-striped 
ribbon and pin. 



















PERFUME 
$2.50 TO $45 
COLOGNE 
$2 AND $3.50 
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BRUSH YOUR 
GUMS, TOO! 


Barbara accents... . witha white chiffo 
For a special evening, she 
around the neckline _ and se 
with her sparkle —— pin. 
Office, she tucks it neatly into the n 





She accessorizes with 

her coral cummerbund for a bright note. 
Another version, turquoise scarf and sparkle pin at 
waistline. Barbara doesn’t overlook the possibility o 
neckline accessories either. She tries her white 
satin bias fold around the neckline. The jumper 
would welcome a bright boutonniere, a pin or pear 














Lulu 
for | 


f if CUSHIONED AT ARCH 








She adds .. . her bright red jacket she m 
September—a good quick change from office to ad 
jacket). Her lace-trimmed shirt is another possibi 


Brushin ums : 
gg under the jumper. 


gently makes 
teeth last longer. 















ae She makes (in an evening)... 
a matching-gray jersey jacket—pretty, too, with 

extra skirts, Barbara speculates. Worn over the jumper, 

the costume looks like a suit—add a scarf at the neck- 

line, The price, $5.58. Vogue “‘Easy-to-Make” Design No. 9014.* 


You need more than clean 
teeth. You need healthy 
gums. And that means 
regular massage with the 
proper brush. 

Ask your dentist about 
the gentle-action Oral B. 
Over 2500 softer, smaller 
synthetic bristles protect 





Two small additions .. . a turquoise satin 
cummerbund, 14 yard fabric. 








both teeth and gums. Try it! 50c. Pretty with the jumper . 
In 3 sizes for all the family. as well as with her black 
; pleated skirt. An apron for NY 
| entertaining—a gay red-and-white 


See your DRUGGIST for 


Health and Beauty Aids “tablecloth” check, 59c. 





* Back view, sizes and price on page 187. 






Barbara's total for this month, $17.62. | 
Added to her other fashion $'s for a toté 
$83.54. Still enough for her Christmas Sh 
ping and a new holiday costume! 


TOOTHBRUSH 


ORAL B COMPANY 
San Jose, California * Morrisburg, Ontario 
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»exciiingly polite to each other and 
of (ir way to say thank you and 
leas until the children looked at 
nderlely and began to behave as if 
-hadome to dinner every night. 


x before the whole town knew 


secretary entered his office one 
ced that a delegation of towns- 
side. But he was annoyed. He 
Sry he was busy. It was a long 

finally let the delegation in. 
the people he was almost 
aiself: Miss Ellis, who had taught 
#hool; Mr. Cohen, the jeweler; 
ho used to be the champion 
#Nick the Greek, who ran the 
sl) old Louie Berlotti and a half 
- Mmiliar faces. 
dsen Mr. Cohen as their spokes- 
4a frail little man with gentle 
xe had a chance to speak, Sam 


I know why you people came. 
dam, isn’t it? Well, there’s no 
Your time or mine either. Plans 
nlaven’t been completed, so ob- 
{discuss them with you.” 
ushed slightly. ““But, Sam—er, 
rive’ve heard rumors. Of course 
yw and get distorted. Perhaps 


annoyed. ‘I can’t discuss it,” 
ely. “I don’t know yet how 
I will be compelled to buy.” 


NVN N N 


t® are things that show what 
EPICTETUS 


NYN N N 


. “Yes,” he said, and it made 
he could feel his ears burn. 


oractical solution.” 
!” Huey Reese was on his feet. 


build a pipeline up to the river 
water you needed.” 

-d to another after that, and al- 
knew it, Sam was blazing mad. 


e only worth-while thing in the 
yn, and he wasn’t going to let 
i growth. He finished by jabbing 
's desk and asking them to leave 
Savery busy man and had work 


2a stunned silence after his out- 
lyduey Reese looked angry. The 
nl surprised or almost alarmed, 
‘n’s secretary opened the door, 
quietly. Only old Miss Ellis re- 
nent, and when Sam saw her face 
peyed an impulse to lower his 
(le was no censure in Miss Ellis’ 
Nfeacherish voice. She actually 
a “Sam Harper,” she said, ‘‘am- 
» you astray. You wanted to be 
(gnagian and you have become a 
stead.” Sam felt almost as if he 
the third grade and she had 
rowing a spitball. 

rouble sleeping that night. At 
put on his robe and slippers and 
i) the kitchen. He slammed the re- 
or, hoping that Francie would 
id he could forgive her, or maybe 
th her. But she didn’t. He melted 
‘ind ate it moodily and went back 
“ers Were crowing before he finally 
!,ok two sleeping pills. 

alarm jangled him awake at six 
‘It terrible. He was about to go 
) when he remembered that he 
+o’clock appointment with Bob 

















SELF-MADE MAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84 


Rook, his chief engineer, to drive out and 
look over the site of the new dam. 

When he reached the office, he still felt logy 
and there was a slight ticking in his ears, so he 
went to the dispensary for a headache pow- 
der—they gave him a quite large dose of a 
medicine that foamed pleasantly. Sam swal- 
lowed it all. 

By the time Bob Rook arrived, he felt al- 
most normal again, except that he was un- 
believably sleepy and didn’t feel like talking. 


Easiest 
| for 


EVEN IF YOU DON’T KNOW a blind stitch from a train switch, you can 
be a whiz with an Elna. It’s easiest for every kind of sewing! 


Beginners! 





It was just as well. Bob drove the little com- 
pany car down to the lower section of town 
without saying a half-dozen words. 

Although both he and Francie were born 
and reared there, it had been years since Sam 
had been through that section. It hadn’t 
changed much. A few streets had been widened, 
and there seemed to be fewer trees, but the 
same little frame houses still sat back from 
the same little grassy lawns and most of them 
had a flower bed filled with petunias and 
hollyhocks. When they reached Elm Street, 
Sam studied the houses closely, not from senti- 
ment, but because he was trying to estimate 
how much they would cost. 
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Village Creek was much) smaller than when 
he was a boy, or at least it seemed that way. 
He followed Bob through buckeye bushes 
down to the spot where stakes marked the 
dam site, and though he was really interested 
he had to fight to keep from yawning while 
Bob explained some of the engineering prob- 
lems. The sunlight made his eyes smart so that 
he had a hard time keeping them open. He 
was relieved when Bob broke out his charts 
and instruments and started making computa- 
tions. He told him he was going to walk up 
the hill and look over the old schoolhouse 
and would meet him back at the car. It looked 
cool and shady back up in the woods, and he 





for 


Experts! 


CUTS SEWING TIME IN HALF! No attachments, levers or dials. Lets you 
create original embroidery designs. Makes perfect buttonholes. 


Elna-world’s leading 100% automatic portable! 


Don’t spend your hard-won dollars on a half automatic sewing: 
machine when an Elna costs no more. It’s the only 100% automatic 
of its kind. The Elna automatically moves the fabric back and forth 
while the needle swings from side to side. On most other machines, 
only the needle moves. This amazing action lets you make fashion 
stitches never before possible; it mends, darns, monograms, makes 
buttonholes! Elna does every kind of plain and fancy sewing. Case 
opens into a work table. Ask for a free home demonstration. 





Elna Sewing Machine Co., 164 W. 25 St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. America’s largest 
group of Sewing Circles, Nationwide Service Parts always 


See 


Lid 





available, 





WHY GAMBLE? Now you ¢an get a 
full size, round bobbin Miracle ma- 
chine with the famous Necchi-Elna 


guarantee, for only... $S59.S5 


E LNA suromare 


Swiss precision at its best 
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of toilet 


\ 





from sinks and 
bathtubs, without 
harming the enamel. Delete 
also shines copper pots, 
pans, stainless steel, chrome 
car bumpers. 


©1956 JUDSON DUNAWAY CORP., Dover, N. H. 


thought that maybe if he found a place to sit 
down and relax for a while he would feel 
better. 

It was as quiet as a cathedral. He walked 
over the thick cushion of pine needles, and 
almost before he knew it, he was in the clear- 
ing. The school had been abandoned a long 
time. It was weather-beaten and kids had 
thrown rocks through most of the windows, 
but Sam saw that it was as sturdy and sub- 
stantial as it had ever been. He was a little 
surprised to find that there were still desks in 
the building. He walked in and looked over 
the battered desks very carefully, and after a 
while he gave a little grunt. It was his old desk, 
all right. The initials were cut big and deep: 
“SH.” He sat down at the desk and it was a 
tight fit and he sighed and tried to remember 
the way it had been when he went to school. 
He was never given to thinking back on his 
childhood because, actually, it had never 


seemed to be a pleasant period, what with be-- 


ing so poor after his father died and working 
after school and all. He yawned and thought, 
Gosh, I’m sleepy. After a while, he took out 
his small silver penknife and poked idly at 
the initials on the desk. He yawned again and 
leaned his head on his hand. And then —— 


He had barely closed his eyes when he 
heard children tittering. He sat up with a 
start. He felt he must have lost his mind, be- 
cause it seemed that the desks had been filled 
with children and he had a glimpse of window 
boxes with pansies blooming in them and 
there were arithmetic problems on the black- 
board. Miss Ellis was standing there, looking 
down at him sternly. He cried out and there 
was genuine anguish in his voice. “‘Oh, no, 
not again!” 

He heard Miss Ellis say, ““Yes, Sam Harper, 
again. I’ve told you not to carve your desk. 
Give me your hand.” 

Sam had had these funny dreams where he 
was aware he was dreaming a few times be- 
fore. But they had never seemed quite as real 
as this. Since Miss Ellis had her hand out, he 
put out his own hand reluctantly and she 
smacked it quite hard with a ruler. Sam yelled 
with pain and the children laughed louder. 
““Now, give me your knife,’ Miss Ellis said. 
Sam was blowing on the hand Miss Ellis had 
smacked, but he reached with his other hand 
and gave her the big old bone-handled knife 
with a broken blade. 

Miss Ellis went back to her desk and Sam 
sat there, trying desperately to get a grip on 
himself. Some part of him kept saying reas- 
suringly, /f?s just a dream .. . youre having a 
dream, but Sam knew that wasn’t the whole 
explanation, because, although frequently he 
was threatened in his dreams, he had never 
been hurt before, and those blows from Miss 
Ellis’ ruler had certainly been real. 

He sat quietly and soon was almost enjoy- 
ing himself. For one thing, he was seeing peo- 
ple he hadn’t thought about in years. There 
was blond Maybelle Hicks, looking pretty in 
a white middy blouse; she had gone off to 
New York to study singing and had married a 
marquis or something. He saw little Joe Sewell, 
who got to be a vice-president of the telephone 
company; with a start he recognized a studi- 
ous-looking boy in the last row as Britt Clovis, 
who got to be a colonel in the Army Air Force 
and was shot down over Salerno. But most of 
the kids were people he still saw now and then. 
Right across from him was big Effie Gourley, 
who had been in his office a few days before 
to get a donation for the League of Women 
Voters. And in a front seat, with his cowlick 
sticking up and a vacant look on his freckled 
face, was Huey Reese. 


Sani studied them, and except for their 
clothes, which had come right straight out of 
an old photograph album, he couldn’t see 
that they had changed—that is, were going 
to change much. 

Miss Ellis tinkled a small bell on her desk 
and told them that they could go to lunch. 
The children stormed out into the sunshine 
and Sam followed, wondering what he was 
going to do now. Then he discovered that 
automatically he had grabbed a brown paper 
bag which was under his seat. He opened it 
and saw that it contained an apple and three 
large buttermilk biscuits stuffed with fried 





ham. He wolfed two of the sandwiches and 
had sat down in the shade of the schoolhouse 
to nibble the other one so it would last when 
Huey Reese plopped down beside him. 

“Half’uns, Sam,” he said. 

Sam glared. ““Where’s your own lunch?” 

““Aw, I ate it comin’ to school,” Huey said. 

Sam grudgingly broke off a small part of 
the biscuit and handed it to Huey. 

““Aw, c’mon, Sam,” Huey said. 

Sam sighed and broke off a little more of 
the sandwich, even including a small piece of 
meat, and handed it over. Then after he had 
finished what he had left, he took out the ap- 
ple, and though Huey looked at it hungrily, he 
ate it every bit, including most of the seeds. 
He lounged back in the shade, feeling good and 
warm, and Huey said: 

““Le’s go down to the creek and build a 
water wheel, Sam.” 

Sam jumped to his feet and he and Huey 
slipped out of the schoolyard and walked 
through the woods toward the creek. 

Huey took some straight pins out of his 
shirt pocket and made a water wheel out of 


———— 
YOU DO NOT ENVY ME 


By ELIZABETH GRAHAM 


You live on the plains. 

The wide wind rules. It speaks 
In chalk on blackboard, frenzied 
Voice when you have the cheek 
To shut your door in its face. 

It frightens your children. 


You live on the plains. 

The red sand rules. It rules. 
It crawls in past your skin 

To tell you: you are a fool; 
You try for a sand-free house. 
You with three children. 


I live in green mountains. 

The wind is friend. It brings 

Me pine scent; bird-bathed 
quiet. 

There is no sand enameling 

My floor. You do not envy me. 


I have no children. 





Jimson-weed stalks and the halves of four 
milkweed pods and placed it at the edge of 
the stream. 

Sam watched while the contraption spun 
slowly, then he gasped and turned on Huey 
accusingly. ““Who showed you how to do 
that?” 

Huey looked at him blankly. 

“That paddle,’ said Sam, who certainly 
knew a patent infringement when he saw one. 
“That’s my principle!” 

Huey scowled at him. ‘““What’s the matter 
with you? You crazy or something? I showed 
you how to make a wheel like that.” 

“You never did!” cried Sam. “I drew up 
that * and then he felt cold all over. Why, 
he did, he thought. Of course he did. That's 
how I got the idea. The whole thing came as 
such a shock that he had to sit down. The 
frail blades weren’t turning right, and auto- 
matically he twisted them to the correct angle. 
They began to move twice as rapidly. 

“Oh, boy!” said Huey. “Look at ’er go.” 

Sam didn’t stir. / didn’t invent a new pump- 
ing principle after all. It was Huey. I used his 
idea and thought it was mine. Finally he said 
soberly, ‘““Huey, you don’t know it, but that 
paddle is worth a million dollars.” 

Huey scowled. ““Aw, Sam 

“No, really, Huey,’’ Sam said earnestly. 
“And I owe it all x 

Huey’s scowl was darker. ‘““Aw, shut up, 
Sam Harper. You're always trying to talk like 
somebody in a book.” 

‘*“No, Huey,” said Sam, “listen ——” 








































































LADIES! 


But Huey stalked away indig 
goin’ to listen to all your silly 

Sam saw it wasn’t any use ty 
so he followed Huey and halfy 
hill he was glad to find a jaw 
pocket and he gave it to Huew 
in a good mood again; whe 
her little bell he slapped § 
the shoulder blades and sa 
ran into the schoolhouse, 


The next couple of hou 
miserable Sam ever spent. 
from discovering that it we 
gave him the idea for his’ 
time he didn’t hear Miss El 
a question or couldn’t ans 
Miss Ellis kept him after 
furtive glances over the t 
book. Oddly enough, he 
Ellis wasn’t nearly as p 
had imagined her all t 
her hair pulled back sever 
nice shade of brown, and h 
and blue and there were little 
most like dimples, on both her 

Finally Miss Ellis looked 
slightly and there was only 
tion in her voice. “Sam 
going to do about you?” 

Sam blushed and said he did 

Miss Ellis studied him a n 
are you going to do when you g 

It was the first question she 
day that Sam felt he could an 
“Tm going to own a big fact 
“and have a big house and I'm 
paused—‘‘make a lot of mon 

“That sounds very ambitic 

Sam felt he could elabore 
going to make a million do 

Miss Ellis laughed. “SM: 
money. What will you do 

Sam found that question pre’ 
he finally answered, he told the 
anything I want.” 

“Ts that all? Don’t you want ( 
to make the world a better pla} 

Sam felt a twinge of anger. 
tainly sounded a little New D 
will help people.” he said. “Wha 
for me, I'll pay them well and } 
clean place to work in, and the 
money and help other people ai | 
He looked at Miss Ellis suspic 
you think people ought to 
money?” 

Miss Ellis was studying h 
Sam,” she said. “‘I do. Money ¢ 
fraction of the misery and un} 
lack of money does. Mone’ 
honestly and ethically is a go 
Sam, when you grow up and ti 
lion dollars don’t forget that my 
most important thing. Dont ¢ 
of all the other wonderful thing 
to offer—things that are yours | 
the fact that you are aliv -t 
amount of money will buy.” 
off. “You don’t understand 
but you will someday.” 

Sam looked at Miss Ellis a 
he said, “I understand them no) 

Miss Ellis smiled a little. “Y 
you do, Sam. You can go now. 

As Sam walked home he kept 
what Miss Ellis had said and he 
I sure have had her all wrong. | 
she ever tried to teach anything 
and arithmetic. 

“Sam had to stay in after s¢ 
Sambo can’t keep the rules!” 

It was that skinny little Wil 
ting on the footbridge with h 
water. When he started across t) 
swung her feet across it and 
tongue at him. He glared at heré 
back and held out a handkereh 
knot in one corner. 

“Do you want to smell my) 
Sam?” she asked. ; 

“Aw, go on home, Francié 
“your mother wants you.” He 
her legs and started across the 
he stopped stock-still and sw 
For it suddenly dawned on him 
little creature who was always 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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So soft, so long-wearing... 


because they’re Combspun 





Here’s Cannon’s newest fashion sheet, 
“Flower Fantasy.” Like all Cannon 
Percales, it’s Combspun...so it feels 
luxuriously soft, wears extra-long. Yet 
it costs less than you’d imagine. 


The delightful border of multi-col- 
ored blossoms comes on snowy white 
—with pillowcase to match. See how 
it picks up your décor, perks up your 
bedroom. Other bed and bath acces- 
sories available to match. 


get so much extra with CA IN PERCALES 





Fashion Sheets... Fitted Sheets...They’re all Combspun* to last longer... look lovelier 


So easy to put on... because 
they have “Ezy-Matic” Corners 


Cannon Fitted Sheets are the only 
sheets with “Ezy-Matic” Corners. They 
slip over all four corners so easily you 
never have to lift the mattress. They 
stay smooth, wrinkle-free; never need 
retucking. 

And now they come in gay new 
over-all woven stripes—as well as 
white, and 8 Carefree Pastels. All col- 
ors are guaranteed colorfast ~ never 
fade or streak in laundering. 














CANNON MILLS, INC * CANNON TOWELS 


STOCKINGS * TERRY CLOTH: 
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Because it is different in design, action 
and results, the Rexair is truly the 
cleaner of tomorrow! It is the only 
cleaner that drowns dirt and dust in 
a swirling water bath—cleans your 
home with the same proven method 
that bathes baby and washes clothes. 
Rexair is more efficient than old-type 
cleaners, and is a true companion to 
clean, healthful living. Call your 
friendly Rexair dealer or write direct 
for descriptive literature. 






SWIRLING WATER BATH 
DROWNS DIRT AND DUST 
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Om LG THROW-AWAY BAGS 
( NO MORE DUST SPRAYING 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Tremendous demand has created 
opportunities for men who can 
organize and supervise. Five fig- 
ure earnings for men who are 
selected. 


REXAIR DIVISION 


WARD INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 
DEPT. SP-19 P.O. BOX 287 
DETROIT 31, MICH. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140 
was his wife. He stared at her fixedly, with 
such disbelief that she started edging away. 
Finally he found his voice. “‘It’s all right, Fran- 
cie. [ won’t hurt you.” 

Francie made a face. “I’m not ascared of 
you, Sam Harper.” 

But she really was frightened, and he tried 
to be reassuring. ‘“‘Look, Francie, it’s all right. 
I’m going to marry you someday and we’re 
going to have a big house and =——” 

Francie’s mouth dropped open in surprise 
and she got up and began to back away. But 
she smiled a little and her face turned red. 
“You're a bad boy, Sam Harper. I wouldn’t 
marry you. Anyway, I’m going to be a nurse 
and succor the heathens in foreign fields.” 

This was the silliest thing he had ever 
heard. ““No, you’re not, Francie.” 

“T am so!” said Francie. “Like my Aunt 
Emma. I am so!” 

Sam saw that Francie was in one of her 
unreasonable moods. He said, “The plums 
are ripe in Louie Berlotti’s orchard; do you 
want to ride out on my bike and get some?” 

Francie was too surprised to speak, but she 
nodded and Sam said, ‘I'll go home and get 
my bike. You wait right here.” 

Sam ran all the way home. But when he 
slipped in the front door he forgot about 
Francie, because he heard a low sobbing and 
he knew it was his mother. He ran into the 
kitchen as fast as he could. 

His mother gave a little start when she saw 
him. She dabbed her eyes quickly and man- 
aged a smile. Of all the people he had seen 
that day, she had changed the least. Her brown 
hair was drawn up in a little knot on top of 
her head, and her eyes were soft and loving. 
He went to her and hugged her tight. ‘‘Mom,” 
he said. “‘It’s me, mom—Sam.” 

His mother hugged him back and ran her 
hand through his hair and said, ‘““Goodness, 
now don’t get upset, dear. It’s nothing to be 
upset about. I'll get you a snack.” 

But Sam held her hand and said, “Tell me 
why you’re crying, mom.” 

Sam’s mother looked away then and told 
him that Mr. Harvey from the building-and- 
loan association had notified her that unless 
she could at least pay the interest on the mort- 
gage they would have to foreclose. 

“Darn Ole Man Harvey. That’s not fair.” 

His mother said, ‘‘Yes, it is, Sam. They’ve 
been awfully patient. After all, it’s been more 
than three years since we made a payment, 
and even kind people can’t wait forever.” 

‘““How much money do we need, mom?” 
Sam asked. 

“Two hundred dollars at least,” she said. 

“Why, that’s not much,” Sam said, and 
then he felt bad because his mother’s lips 
trembled and she said that any amount of 
money was a lot if you needed it and didn’t 
know how to get it. 

“Please don’t worry, mom,” Sam said. 
““We won’t lose the house and Nick is going to 
give me a job at the sweetshop in the after- 
noons and on Saturdays and Sundays and he’ll 
pay me five dollars a week and se 

His mother looked surprised. “‘Why, Sam, 
did Nick tell you so?” 





Sam was confused then, and said no, but 
he would, and his mother smiled a little sadly. 
He realized there was no way he could make 
her believe it until he actually did get a job, 
so he kept quiet. / know we don’t lose the house, 
too, so why should I worry about that ? All the 
time he ate the bread-and-jelly snack his 
mother fixed he kept telling himself that, but 
of course it didn’t help because he was human 
and just naturally had to spend a lot of time 
worrying about something that would never 
happen. Finally he said, ‘‘Maybe we could 
sell something, mom.” 

His mother shook her head slowly and Sam 
realized they didn’t have anything of value to 
sell. He was licking his fingers thoughtfully 
when his mother spoke in a surprised tone. 
“Why, I do have my brooch.” 

“Gosh, yes,”’ said Sam, and after all these 
years he remembered his mother’s brooch. 
“Why, you can get lots of money for it, mom. 
It’s got diamonds and everything.” 

His mother looked doubtful. ‘‘They’re very 
small diamonds. Still, it might bring some 
money.” She left the room and got her brooch. 


When Sam examined it, his heart sank. It 
wasn’t the heavy gold pin with big diamonds 
he had remembered at all. It was small with 
thin gold filigree and the two tiny diamonds 
were nothing but chips. Sam started to shake 
his head, but he saw the hope in his mother’s 
eyes and kept still. 

The spring bell above the door to Mr. 
Cohen’s gloomy little shop jangled noisily 
when they entered. Mr. Cohen was bent over 
a little table behind the counter with a 
jeweler’s glass in his eye, fixing a watch, but 
when he saw them he put the glass down and 
stood up with a smile. Sam gulped with sur- 
prise. Gosh, he hasn’ t—I mean he isn’t going to 
change much at all. And, indeed, Mr. Cohen’s 
hair was already gray and he had the same 
quiet, gentle air that Sam remembered from 
the trip Mr. Cohen had made to his office. His 
voice was also gentle. ““Why, Mrs. Harper,” 
he said, “it’s a pleasure to have you in the 
shop again.” 

Sam’s mother said thank you, but she was 
very tense and pale and Sam knew she was 
scared too. “I have a payment to meet on my 
home, Mr. Cohen,” she said, ‘“‘and I—I had 
hoped that I might be able to sell this brooch 
to raise some money.” 

Mr. Cohen picked up the brooch and 
turned it slowly in his fingers. 

Sam’s heart was pounding and his throat 
was dry. Mr. Cohen wouldn’t be fool enough 
to pay anything much for the brooch. He felt 
himself getting mad. Well, go on and tell her, 
you old skinflint. Go on and say you don’t want 
it. 

But Mr. Cohen didn’t seem to be in any 
hurry. He examined the brooch some more 


The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise 
or sink together. TENNYSON 


and asked quietly, ‘“‘How much is the pay- 
ment you must make, Mrs. Harper?” 

“Two hundred dollars,’’ Sam’s mother said. 
“Of course I know the brooch—well, I just 
thought ——” 

Mr. Cohen laid the brooch back on the 
counter. ‘I’m sorry, Mrs. Harper,” he began, 
“T really can’t give you more than two hun- 
dred and ten dollars for this brooch.” 

Sam heard his mother gasp. “But, Mr. 
Cohen ——” 

Mr. Cohen shook his head. ‘I’m sorry, but 
that’s all I can pay.” 

“But it’s too much, Mr. Cohen!” she said. 
“It’s much too much!” 

Mr. Cohen smiled and spread his hands 
apart. ““Am I in business to lose money?” 

Sam could see that his mother was as be- 
wildered as he was. “I—Mr. Cohen, I ——” 

Mr. Cohen spoke quietly. ““Mrs. Harper, I 
have one business rule. It was taught me long 
ago by my father. I never sell anything I buy 
unless I can make a profit on it.” 

“But, Mr. Cohen, I really don’t believe you 
can make ———” Sam’s mother began. 

Mr. Cohen didn’t let her finish. “Mrs. 
Harper, I assure you I won’t sell this-brooch 
for less than I pay you for it.” 

That's no answer, Sam thought. That's no 
answer, but he stood as tense as his mother 
while Mr. Cohen got a small tin box and 
counted out two hundred and ten dollars. It 


‘took most of the money in the box. 


Sam’s mother stood looking at Mr. Cohen 
a moment, then she clutched the money 
tightly and said, ““God bless you, Mr. Cohen.” 

Mr. Cohen nodded slightly and his eyes 
were very somber. He said, ““Thank you, He 
has been good to me.” 

Sam’s mother took Sam’s hand and they 
left the shop. When they were outside, it 
seemed that she was going to cry. Her lips 
trembled, but all she could say was, “‘Sam! 
Oh, Sam!”’ After a minute, she seemed to gain 
control of herself and she asked if he would 
like a soda while she went over to Mr. Lang- 
ley’s and paid something on her account. 

Sam didn’t really care for a soda, but he 
heard himself saying, “Oh, boy! Oh, boy!” 
and his mother gave him a nickel and he ran 
up the street to Nick’s to have his soda. 
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Nick’s sweetshop was just ¢ 
membered it. There were the 
tables and the crepe-paperros 
ers on the walls, and, of cours 
same delightful smell of ¢ 
ice cream. Nick was behin 
and solid and poker-faceg 
prosperous-looking as he woy 
He said, ‘“‘What’s it be, keed4| 
way he had of talking. = 

Sam heard himself say 
cherry flip, Mr. Nick.” 


Nick whipped up a che r) 
Sam’s money and rang it v 
register. Sam sipped his drin 
was so good that he savored | 
and licked the edge of the g 
denly it dawned on him what 
he was so afraid that he fe 
tighten. He slid down from th 
groped desperately for some 
to say. He was horrified to | ) 
high and quavering, reciting s 
read in one of the Horatio A 4 
may take a moment of your | 
I would like to apply for a D0) 

Nick grunted with surpris 
little, keed. What’s for, you 

Sam found that he did n't 
think of what to say. The » 
automatically and he was 
“I need to support my mot 

There was a silence befo) 
casually, ““O.K., keed. O.K.” 

Sam’s heart seemed to I 
self say, “You mean—you 

Nick didn’t look up. “ 
keed. O.K.” 

“Oh, boy!” said Sam. “O 
here tomorrow. Yessir!” He | 
out of the store. He met his mo 
Main Street with her arms full}; 
he grabbed her and hugged he} 
told her that he had a job. Si 
prised to speak, but she blink 
if she had something in them 4 
over and kissed him. 

They walked home slowly, a 
remember ever being happier. 
mother was strangely silent, a 
til they reached their front wa 
first time, he realized that his 
much like every other womat 
was to know. That is, it took b 
her truly upset, but only little 
her an excuse to show it. For 
toward their front porch, sh 
her little choking sound coul 
gasp or a sob. 

“Look, Sam,” she said. * 
left another crate of vegetables 

“Why, Louie is always leavi 
tables he doesn’t sell, mom,” 
then he thought, OA, gosh, he 
and all the time I had forgotten 

Sam’s mother was standing) 
were tears running down Li 
voice was very firm. “Sam 
matter how long I live I'll neve 
pay all the people in this town fa 
done for us. But someday you 
you to try. You won't fo 
Samuel, Junior?” 

Sam shook his head slowly. 
forget, mother.”’ Then he felt 
science. But I did, I did. If Thi 
gulped and stood quietly a m 
he took a deep breath and sai 
now, mom. You'll forgive me 
to go now, won’t you, mom?” 

His mother looked a little 
Sam, what on earth?” 

He knew he couldn’t explai 
try. He just held his’ mother 
“Don’t ever worry about me, 
you proud of me. Honest, I wi 

His mother ruffled his hair 
be late for supper,” and he felt 
eyes as he turned and ran as f 
for the schoolhouse. 

He thought about Francie 
the footbridge, but of course sh 
because he had kept her waitin 

The schoolroom was quiet 
went to his seat and waited a 
nothing happened. He begant 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142 
he thought of his mother and Francie and he 
put his head down on the desk... . 

“Sam! Sam! Hey, Sam!’’ The voice was 
faint and far away. 

He raised his head slowly. His face felt 
tight and was tear-stained and he realized it 
was Bob Rook’s voice he heard. He opened 
his eyes and the first thing he saw was his slim 
little silver pocketknife. He slowly closed it 
and put it in his pocket. Then he wiped the 
tears from his eyes and looked around the 
deserted schoolroom. It was a miracle, he 
knew. Not the dream. There was some ex- 
planation for that. Maybe it was the sleeping 
pills or the bromide, some sort of queer 
drug-induced hypnosis. 

No, that wasn’t the miracle. The miracle 
was that, by spending only a few hours back 
in his boyhood, he had discovered that he was 


‘not the kind of man he had thought he was. 


He knew now that he wasn’t self-made. He 
wondered if any man was. In just a few hours 
as a boy he had run up debts and obligations 
that it would take him a lifetime to repay. 
And suddenly it dawned on him what Miss 
Ellis had meant in his office. He could still 
hear Bob Rook calling him, but he sat there 
for a long time and thought. 

Bob looked worried when he saw him. “I 
say, I’ve been calling. Did you fall asleep?” 

Sam said, “Yes, I think so—a long time.” 

They walked up the creek bank to the car 
and drove back to town. 

When they reached the plant, Sam said, 
“Leave the motor running, Bob; I’m going to 
use the car. And drop the plans for the dam. 
I’m going to build the water line instead.” 


LADIES’ Hq 


Sam asked, “Do you Carry bis 


Cohen?”’ 

Mr. Cohen took out a small tra} 
and placed it on the counter, § 
them and shook his head. “No 
for a special brooch. It’s sma 
filigree and—and it has two 5 
chips.” 


F.. a long time Mr. Cohen st 
still, then he went to his big j 
brought out a tray. There were 


articles on it—stickpins and watt 


a gold medal or two—but Sam ¢ 
mother’s brooch immediately, 
cheap little trinket in his fingers 
the two tiny diamonds. 

““Mr. Cohen,” he said, “I—o 
Mr. Cohen... 


you had forgotten.” 

“T had,” said Sam. “I had y 
knew he was going to cry likeab 
said something light. “Are yo 
these articles for a profit, too, | 

Mr. Cohen smiled a little and 

Sam said, “I'd like to buy the 

Mr. Cohen shook his head ¢ 
was soft. ““No, Sam, they’re not { 
certain people want to buy them 

Sam saw it wasn’t any use to 
said, ““But you will sell me mom’ 

““Yes,”’ Mr. Cohen said. 

Sam scribbled a check and 
Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen looked at the 
chuckled a little and shook his 
Sam... oh, no, Sam.” He foldi 
and tore it into small fragments 


Boblooked startled. ““Oh, “But you 
say,” he said, “you can’t the brooch fi 
do that!” a Sam said. 

Samlookedathim levelly. ; 
eee ee ci, °A child educated only at ac aa 
my money and it’s my ee aa eg doesn’t make 


plant.” 

Ten minutes later he was 
knocking on the front door 
to Huey Reese’s small frame 
house. Huey was smiling when he opened the 
door, but when he saw Sam his smile faded. 
“Yeah?” he asked. 

Sam didn’t know quite what to say. “I— 
well, I. . . came down to tell you that you 
invented the Harper pump, Huey.” 

Huey looked surprised and Sam saw that he 
hadn’t changed much, even if he was a little 
bald and had a bay window. ‘“‘What are you 
up to, Sam Harper?” he asked. 

Sam’s voice was earnest. ‘‘No, really, Huey, 
it was those water-wheel paddles you used to 
make out of milkweed pods,” he told him. 
“It’s the same principle, and—uh—today | 
remembered it.” 

There was still suspicion on Huey’s face, 
but he studied Sam a moment and it gave way 
to embarrassment. “Oh, that. Why, shucks, 
Sam, all the kids used to make water wheels 
like that and we used to laugh at you because 
you said they were worth a million dollars. 
We used to think you were crazy.” 

Sam said, “It was your idea.” 


Hcy scratched his head. ‘‘Well, now, I 
don’t remember, but I don’t think it was.” He 
grinned. ““Anyway, you were the man that 
raised the money and built a pump when 
everybody thought you was a fool.” 

Sam said slowly, “Yeah . . . I guess so.” 
Then, because he wanted desperately to do 
something for Huey, ““Huey, would you like 
for me to treat you to a soda?” He realized 
what he had said and threw back his head and 
laughed so loud that Huey joined in. 

After a while they stopped laughing and 
Huey said, ““Naw, Sam, I don’t want a soda, 
but if you'll step inside I'll find a couple of 
glasses and we'll tap a keg of nails.” 

“T can’t think of anything I’d rather do,” 
Sam said. 

It was an hour later, and Huey’s keg of 
nails had left a warm glow in his stomach, 
when Sam reached Mr. Cohen’s shop. The 
same little bell made the same jangle when he 
walked in, and Mr. Cohen was slumped over 
his worktable with a jeweler’s glass in his eye, 
fixing a watch. He spoke quietly. “Yes, Mr. 
Harper?” 
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take a profit 
Sam. If you re 
I paid for it, gi 
for a dollar m 

Sam wrote the check and sai¢ 
I’m the one who’s making a pro 

Mr. Cohen smiled. “Well, ca 
you do?” 

Sam shook his head slowl 
Cohen,” and then he shook 
hand and went out of the shop q 
he felt tears brimming in his eyes 

Sam went to Nick’s next, and 
Louie Berlotti’s, and, finally, hes 
Acme Hardware Store. It was ea 
before he headed for home. He p 
and ran up the stairs two atat 

Francie was sitting at her d 
when he opened the door to the 
looked so pretty sitting there ar 
breathless that it was a long ti 
could speak, so they just looked 4 

Finally Sam spoke. “Francie, 
cie, I’m sorry I kept you waitin; 
bridge when I told you I'd be ba 

Francie sat perfectly still a 
went white, then tears came } 


“Sam! Oh, darling Sam,” ancit 


she was across the room and in | 

He held her a long time and 
with his world. ‘‘Francie, I’ve alw 
waiting somewhere or other, hay 





“Sometimes, but it’s all right be 


worth waiting for.” 


how can I ever!) 
“It was a long time ago, Sa 
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He said slowly, “Did I really t\ 


going to marry you that day, Fiji 
“Yes, of course, di} 


She said, 


thought you had forgotten,” and) 


That proves it. It was just a drea® 


did everything I had already done.| 
He kissed her. ‘‘Francie, Lov 
plums are ripe now. Would you 
out there on my bike and pick so 
She smiled. "You know I woul 
a big boy now and don’t havea t 
“Oh, yes, I do,’ he said firm! 
the biggest red bike in town. I 


the hardware store before I cam(P 


“Oh, Sam,” she said—and ther 
‘What will the neighbors say?” 

“To heck with the stuffed shir 
end of town,” 
cie again. 





Sam said. And he | 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 


She sat studying him for a moment: then 
she got up, set the half-eaten apple carefully 
down on the sand-colored step, and went up- 
stairs two at a time and vanished into the dark 
hallway. He remembered that was how he used 
to do it, two steps at a time. He always had 
seemed in a hurry, eight years ago. 

When she came back, she came down the 
stairs two at a time too. She stopped—he 
could see she was bigger than he had thought 
and at least twenty-two—and held something 
out to him. A toothbrush, once blue, now an 
uninspired gray. 

“Did you leave this?” she asked. George 
Malcolm had to grin. 

“Listen,” he said, sitting down and shaking 
his head, “I left here eight years ago. There 
must have been ten other tenants of that little 
one-room flat since me—and besides, I ask 
you, does that toothbrush look like me ?”’ She 
looked at the loathsome object carefully. 

“I’m not sure,” she said. 

“Look at me. Just look at me.” 

She did. 

“Well,” she said slowly, “Ill say this: it 
doesn’t look like you now. You look like a 
very new, very average toothbrush right now. 
I don’t think you would give this toothbrush 
the time of day.’ She turned it over again, 
almost gently. “This toothbrush, though— 
don’t underestimate it. It has character. The 
man who owned this toothbrush was a man 
who—who 

“Gave pearls away and rubies, but kept his 
fancy free?” 

“I don’t think I trust you. How does an 
uptowner know Housman?” 





H. reached up slowly, because in Green- 
wich Village you can do this kind of thing, and 
took her hand and pulled her down to sit on 
the step beside him. The air was so soft and 
hushed, too, the peculiar way it always used 
to be in Gay Street. George Malcolm looked 
down at his north-of-14th-Street uniform. 

““Can you believe,’ he asked, “that I didn’t 
always wear tropical worsted and neckties 
with somber regimental stripes?’’ She cocked 
her head. 

“I’m not sure,” she said again. ‘“Talk some 
more.” 

So of course he did talk some more, for sev- 
eral hours. She talked some, too, and they 
ended up ina corner table in the Minetta Tay- 
ern, sipping glasses of beer slowly and even 
getting into that grotesque state of affairs 
where she asked him if he liked asparagus and 
he said yes and she said, “Why, that’s nice, I 
just /ove asparagus.” Let Dorothy Parker 
hoot. These things happen. 

You have to say this for George Malcolm: 
he told everything. He told about Janet and 
how he and Janet had had an Understanding 
for the last two and a half years. He explained 
how Janet was an extremely logical girl and 
felt that men and women going with each 
other should have nights out by themselves, to 
keep from going stale, and how this had been 
one of his nights out and he suddenly had felt 
the urge to go down again to the Village. 

Cory didn’t seem to pay any attention to 
Janet. Her name was Cory Ellis, Cory for 
Corinne. She was from Binghamton, New 
York. 

“I’m from Pittsburgh,”’ he said. She laughed. 

“Just a couple of old New Yorkers.” 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Year and a half.” 


He shook his head slowly. “The next half 


year is the dangerous one. Young girls coming 
into Manhattan usually stay two years. They 
eat spaghetti and drink wine ——”’ 

Beer.” 

*___ and fall in love once, usually with a 
married man, and get their hearts broken and 
then go home and marry the boy next door in 
St. Louis.” 

“Outside of getting your tenses and things 
mixed up, you made one big mistake. I haven't 
fallen in love yet. I was always slow about 
those things.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 147 
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fast, and such a wholesome way to start the day: Cereal teamed were born for each other! Slice a banana in half lengthwise, 
with sliced bananas...and pass the cream and sugar, pleasel then crosswise, for “\petals’’; center with ice cream, top with sauce. Cc oO Mi PA wl Y 
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S| he could bring himself to telling 
'' renewed attraction the Village 
ll) came one night when they were 
©; Thursday evening dinner in the 
ei tevens. The 57th Street Stevens 
Mat restaurant chain wherein the 
ed to be green salads with bits of 
1 pot cheese in them. 

''y,” she said, breaking one of the 
Cckers neatly and quietly in half, 
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yom that sort of thing, for you to 
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that. That kind of life is through for me. It’s 
for kids; I realize that. It’s just that I’ve be- 
come interested in folk dancing, that’s all. I 
told you how I met Ed Williams down there 
last week and he told me about this folk- 
dancing class and—well, that’s just it.” 

“Who is this Ed Williams? I think he’s one 
you never told me about.”’ 

“Gee, is that so? Well, I should have: I cer- 
tainly should have. Ed Williams is a great, 
great guy and I’m surprised that | ——” 
George’s voice trailed off. 

“Well, you didn’t.” 


O. I'll give you the whole rundown one 
of these nights on Eddie Williams. A fine fel- 
low; don’t worry about him influencing me 
the wrong way or anything like that. A fine 
fellow. But, you know, his histéry’s a little 
involved, and ——” His voice faded away 
again and then briskly came alive once more. 
“How about taking in that new Rhonda 
Fleming movie at the RKO Fifty-eighth 
Street?” Janet looked just a shade troubled. 

“Oh, I don’t know, dear; if we go in now, 
we won’t be out until eleven and that means 
you won't be in bed until twelve or so, and you 
know how you need your sleep.”” She spooned 
her vanilla ice cream carefully and smiled at 
him with some warmth. “‘Plenty of time on the 
weekends for movies,” she said. 

“T suppose so,’’ George Malcolm said. He 
left his fruit salad half finished, even after Janet 
noted it and suggested that he should eat the 
rest of it, if he ever expected to grow up strong 
and healthy. 


It was really only about three miles from the 
57th Street Stevens to the Minetta Tavern, as 
the roc flies, but somehow it 
seemed longer. 

“Tennessee Williams!” 
Carmen Petrushka ex- 
ploded, hervery irritation al- 
most upsetting the decant- 
er of Chianti and certainly 
making her long gold ear- 
rings with the inlaid dogs’ 
teeth quiver. ““Are you seri- 
ously suggesting in my presence that this, this 
Williams could even come close to O’Casey as 
a dramatist?” She shuddered. 

“Listen, you neurotic refugee from the Art 
Students’ League,” Persian Murphy told her, 
stroking his short yellow beard thoughtfully 
and eying her with disdain, “‘] d-o-n-’t m-e-a-n 
the Tennessee Williams you behold when you 
watch his works being performed. I mean the 
inner Tennessee Williams. The one that is to 
be read between the lines. | mean the Tennes- 
see Williams who is all things to all people. 
The man, in short, who perhaps alone among 
us has the key to the mystery of existence.” 
Persian Murphy’s real name was Joe. He 
would not admit it. 

“It’s strange,” said Henry Campbell, who 
was very small and would have passed un- 
noticed almost anywhere except for his pen- 
chant for wearing a plaid beret and letting his 
sideburns run on and on like mutton chops, 
“that you should mention Tennessee Wil- 
liams.’’ He coughed modestly. “I’ve just fin- 
ished a piece on the real relationship between 
Stanley Kowalski and Blanche du Bois in 
Streetcar. We all know, of course, that what 
the play offered was merely the superficial.” 

“Who are you selling it to, Henry?’’ Cory 
Ellis asked, with great and possibly halfway- 
real innocence. Henry scowled faintly. 

‘‘Where is there a market for literature in 
this age? The Atlantic Monthly? Preoccupied 
with the reformation of the world, a sad little 
business when one realizes this civilization 
will be gone in a thousand years. The New 
Yorker? A modern mail-order catalogue 
entirely written by a crotchety old man. 
Harper’s? Full of frauds, like Faulkner and 
Huxley.’’ He sipped his wine. 

George Malcolmsighed happily and squeezed 
Cory Ellis’ hand. This was more like it. How 
could he have forgotten so comparatively 
quickly what life really was like? He looked 
around. Carmen Petrushka, ballerina; Henry 
Campbell, essayist and critic; Persian Mur- 
phy—well, something in the arts, he wasn’t 
sure what. These were people who felt the 
wind on their faces and heard flutes in the 
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How to make 


SUNDAY DINNER ROLLS 


with the most versatile mix of them all! 





pieces. Place each stack, cut-side 
down, in a greased muffin cup. 
Cover and let rise. 

Bake at 400° F. about 15 min- 


utes and you'll be rewarded with 
18 butter-kissed hot rolls! 


For Sunday Dinner Rolls, put 
Pillsbury Hot Roll Mix on your 
shopping list now. Pillsbury Hot 
Roll Mix is the most versatile mix 
of them all. The only mix with 25 
exciting picture-recipe ideas in 
every package. 


So rich and buttery—and so easy to 
make with Pillsbury Hot Roll Mix. 

Just add water. Then follow Ann 
Pillsbury’s easy directions for Basic 
Rolls on page 1 of the recipe folder 
in the new picture-package of 
Pillsbury Hot Roll Mix. Cover and 
let rise. 

When dough has doubled in size, 
roll out to a 20 x 9-inch rectangle. 
Brush with melted butter. Cut into 
fifteen 9 x 114-inch strips. Stack 5 
strips together; cut into 14-inch 
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BROTHERS OF 
* g cALIFOoRNIA 


AVAILABLE AT LEADING FURNITURE AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
VIRTUE BROS. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 45, California 


Daniel Webster 


“GOD GRANTS LIBERTY ONLY TO THOSE WHO LOVE IT AND ARE ALWAYS READY TO GUARD AND DEFEND IT 
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Green Giant Company, headquarters, Le Sueur, Minnesota; Green Giant of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ontario. *‘Niblets”” Brand Reg. U.S. Pa 
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Our “Mr. 5 x 5” can (it’s as 
it’s tall) tells you this corn is vant 
packed. Every kernel stays cris 
as many servings as in taller : 
cans. And you don’t pour vita 
minerals down the drain. 
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Like the magazines and nutrition experts say, df 
the life and flavor out of vegetables. Cook ’em 
The Green Giant has discovered a way to doit}p 
His new Niblets Brand corn is now quick-cooke| 
The corn goes whirling through a radically nel 
pressure cooker under high heat. Zoom! It’s reij 
Result is this corn tastes like it was just pick 
crisp and bright in color. Keeps the nourishmer 
and good earth put into it. | 

























Tonight, taste what quick-cooking has done| 
New Niblets Brand corn. Just heat and serve. | 
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NIBLETS BRAND CORN —the quick-cooked} 
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conservative style and, indeed, were hardly 
sideburns at all. He saw a dark maroon tie 
with darker blue figures in it, and he saw a 
white shirt with collar points midway between 
the two extremes. He saw a pocket handker- 
chief folded squarely across. What he saw 
chiefly was a man who seemed to fit this haber- 
dashery quite well, a man in whom any com- 
pany owner would hardly hesitate to put his 
trust. He saw dependability, solidity. 


H. saw a man on whom—it had to be 
faced—a beard would have looked ridiculous. 

“What I am trying to do,” he said almost 
wistfully to the man in the mirror, a coy pas- 
time in which he never engaged, “‘is recapture 
my youth. That is silly.” He reached down for 
a pipe on a nearby end table, filled and lighted 
it and then, loosening his collar and tie, sat 
down in a reasonably easy chair. ‘‘The Village 
is not real,’ George Malcolm said to the wall. 
“It vanishes with the dawn.” 

George did not specifically mean the Village. 
He meant Corinne Ellis. She lived in another 
world from the one bounded on the south by 
West 38th Street and on the north by West 
77th Street. Eight years ago, George Malcolm 
might have been part of that other world, but 
he was not now. It had to be faced. 

It was a pretty rotten thing to face. But it 
had to be faced. George Malcolm was always 
to his own self true. 


The party was over and he was standing by 
the little kitchenette, which usually was cut off 
from the rest of the one-room apartment by 
Venetian blinds, helping Cory dry dishes and 
rather thick drinking glasses which once were 
jars full of cheese. The candles, set in saucers 
and old wine bottles, had 
burned down to frozen 
pools of wicks and wax, 
and the sofa cushions still 
were strewn around the 
floor, the phonograph rec- 
ords still here and there in 
small mounds. 

“What it is,”’ he said, ‘‘ac- 
tually, is a cocktail party 
that Janet is giving for Mr. McCluskey. 
That’s the vice-president of Rogers Brothers. 
She has some excuse for giving it, I forget 
what, but anyway, why don’t you come?” Her 
blue eyes looked at him evenly. 

“For heaven’s sakes,” she said. “I don’t 
understand. Why me? Are you out of your 
little pointed head?” 

“It’s simple,” he said earnestly. “‘I just think 
you ought to see her. You know, get an idea of 
what she’s like and so on. Look—I need help; 
here I am with a girl of a two and a half years’ 
Understanding, and another girl who just 
gwept me off my feet ——” 

“Your feet are too big to be swept off of.” 

**_____ and _I just think that you ought to 
come and take a good look at Janet and give 
me any ideas on the subject that you have... 
and so on.” 

“What subject?” 

George looked at her almost imploringly. 
“You know. Us. Her. You and me. All the 
mixed-up stuff that we’re i 

“All right, all right, don’t try to explain. It’s 

unexplainable. But tell me this: how am I ever 
going to get into that party without Janet get- 
ting suspicious and trying to claw my eyes 
out?” 
“T’ve got it all figured out,” he told her. 
“A guy I went to Pittsburgh with, whose name 
is Harry Ashbaugh and lives down near 
Gramercy Park, is an old, firm friend of mine. 
I'll call him, and tell him he has to take you 
to the party at Janet’s apartment. And there 
you are. I'll tell her that Harry is coming and 
bringing some girl or other and—well, there 
you are.” 

“Some girl or other, hey?” She looked at 
him in mock irritation and he put down the 
dish he was drying and drew her close to him 
and kissed her. Her blond hair was soft and 
silky and there was the faint scent of toilet 
water. 

For a moment George Malcolm was more 
confused than ever. Who said the Village van- 
ished with the dawn? 

But eight years’ uptown logic won. When he 
disengaged himself finally and smiled down at 
Cory, he was back on the beam. He was firm, 
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Its party time! 


Parties are fun — easy; too, when you make deli- 
cious treats with Underwood Deviied Ham. The 
flavor is peppy (ideal for party treats) because 
Underwood’s is always made from whole hams 
with nothing added but fine, natural spices. 





Deviled d’oeuvres. Under- 
wood’s a tangy spread for 
crackers, thins, rounds. 
Top with cheese, olives, 
whatever suits your fancy. 
Easy and so good! 















Why not plan your next party | 
around Underwood Deviled Ham! | 
Wm. Underwood Company, Water- I 
town 72, Massachusetts. | | 
| 
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Glorifies everyday foods | | 

















Stuffed Peppers. Here’s a 
party supper, that’s deli- 
cious, yet costs so little. 
Use hearty Underwood’s 
as the meat in your favor- 
ite stuffed-pepper recipe. 
Bake and serve piping-hot. 
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“GUNFIGHT AT THE OK CORRAL” 


Paramount Picture in VistaVision, Color by Technicolor 





Rhonda Fleming is best known for 
her superb acting ability and the 
best known Special Formula bread 
in the world is Hollywood Bread. An 
artful blend of 16 different grain and 
vegetable flours, this flavor-rich loaf 
adds zest and sparkle to all your 
meals. So sensible, too—the favorite 
of millions of particular women. 


ONLY ABOUT 46 CALORIES IN 
AN 18-GRAM SLICE 


Hollywood Diet and Calorie Guide, 


Write to Eleanor Day, Dept. J, 
100 West Monroe Street, 
. Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Baked by leading bakers everywhere 










RHONDA FLEMING—Co-Starring in Hal Wallis’ 








he was resolute. She looked at him with a 
little grin, and sighed. 

“All right, if you say so,” she said. “Ill call 
old Harry Ashbaugh and come to old Janet 
Reynolds’ party and give her the old once- 
over.”’ She shook her head. “‘I still think you’re 
off your rocker, though.” 

“I love you,” he said, “‘and I got to go now 
or I'll never get up in the morning and be at 
my desk in time.” 

Riding home in the subway, he reviewed his 
scheme—for he couldn’t get away from it, it 
was a scheme. Janet’s party would be full of 
junior and senior executives, the world of 
business in which the talk centers around pro- 
duction and accounts receivable and like that 
there. At it, Cory would be completely the 
mackerel out of the ocean. It would be a little 
painful for her and for him—but in the end, its 
purpose would be served. He, George Mal- 
colm, would see clearly that she would. not 
fit into the surroundings that were part and 
parcel of his life and that good, efficient, logi- 
cal Janet Reynolds did fit into them. She 
would be (1) miserable, (2) bored or (3) aghast 
at the atmosphere and would flee back to 
Gay Street —— 

Gay Street. Wonderful, easygoing, quiet, 
expectant, crooked Gay Street, where each 
day was a new year, each night a pleasant little 
Mardi Gras. 

— would flee back to Gay Street and bolt 
her door from the inside and never ever see 
George Malcolm again. Which, of course, 
would be just as well. 

Sure it would. You have to take the long 
view. You really do. 


Cocktail parties, practically everywhere, 
do so get out of hand. Most of the guests come 
late, nobody leaves early enough, somebody 
loses his hat, a great argument boils heatedly 
until ended by one guest departing indig- 
nantly, and, of course, at 9:30 or 10 p.m. the 
host finds himself with a dozen wistful souls on 
his hand who haven’t had dinner yet. These 
dozen thereupon go out for dinner, someone 
gets stuck for the check, the host grimly vows 
around | a.m. he never again will stage such 
an affair, etc. 

These things will happen—except at Janet 
Reynolds’ parties. 

Oh, it’s a small knack, certainly, but Janet 
had it. As a modestly successful secretary, she 
shared a modestly attractive apartment on 
Central Park West with another career girl, 
and to it this particular night she had drawn 
a select group of customers. The guest of 
honor was L. H. McCluskey, vice-president 
of Rogers Brothers, but there was a fair com- 
plement of other vice-presidents and _ their 
wives, an executive director or two, the heads 
of several companies dealing with Rogers 
Brothers and even her own boss from Fen- 
wick, Russell and Nidds, attorneys at law. 
““Won’t you just stop by for a drink and con- 
gratulate George’s boss on his fifty-fifth birth- 
day?’ she had asked. And when they had 
come, she had managed with some skill, mak- 
ing sure everyone met everyone else, even if 
the long, reiterated introductions got a bit 
tedious, and insisting that everyone try some 
of the pert little canapés she had set out. 


There was just one drawback. The party 
didn’t have . . . well, cohesion. Slowly, in- 
sidiously, ominously, it broke up, like ripples 
in a brook, into small groups, the members of 
which stood around shifting from one leg to 
the other and began to wonder why they had 
come and how soon they could leave. Some 
vice-presidents even were forced into conver- 
sation with their wives. It was dreadful. 

The cold truth is, the party had almost 
ended in a deafening crash of silence when the 
horse marines arrived. Almost the horse 
marines, anyway. 

“And this,” old Harry Ashbaugh said 
smoothly to L. H. McCluskey, who a mo- 
ment before had been complaining to his wife, 
bitterly and sotto voce, that somebody had 
given him soda instead of water, is “Miss Co- 
rinne Ellis.” 

Miss Corinne Ellis was practically unrecog- 
nizable. Had they seen her, Carmen Petrushka 
and Persian Murphy might have ripped off her 
medals and drummed her from the regiment. 


| She wore a simple, chic black dress and a 


small string of pearls. A small black hat sat 
smartly and a little briskly on her head, a bit 
off center. She wore black shoes and carried a 
black bag and her blond pigtails had been un- 
raveled and combed into a soft production that 
curled around her face. Her smile to L. H. 
McCluskey was nearly demure. 

“If you can spare me just half a minute a 
little later,” she said to him, her voice low and 
interestingly husky, “perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind discussing with me this story I’ve been 
hearing, about Rogers Brothers’ common 
stock going to be on the big board shortly 
now.’ Mr. McCluskey forgot about the soda 
in his glass. 

“Heavens, girl,” he muttered. ““What do you 
possibly know about stock and the big board 
and Rogers Brothers, anyway?’ She smiled 
again. 

“Well, I can’t honestly say that I have any 
stock just at this stage in my life,” she said, 
“but I certainly follow the world of business 
and I hope someday Ill be more familiar with 
it, more a part of it. I find industry fas- 
cinating.” 

““Heavens,’’ Mr. McCluskey said. He peered 
across the room. “Jensen? Will you come 
over here and meet a remarkable girl?” 

When Jensen drifted unenthusiastically 
across the room—Mr. McCluskey had inter- 
rupted his well-laid plan to make it out the 
front door—Miss Corinne Ellis looked at him 
closely. Then she smiled the demure smile. 

“The tomato man,” she said. “‘I’m not sure 
whether to offer condolences or congratula- 
tions.”’ Jensen beamed. 

“Pll take the congratulations,” he said. 
“But how did you know? Even the Times had 
the story on its back pages.” Jensen was the 
head of a tomato-canning company that had 
been involved in some wrangle with the state 
senate about prices or fair-trade methods or 
something utterly Greek like that. Something 
that only the Times or Cory Ellis could be 
expected to know about. 

“T resent the implication,” she said with a 
grin, “that women do not or cannot read the 
public prints.” 

“Let me get you a cocktail,” Jensen said, 
only to discover that McCluskey already had 
beaten a path over to the table in the corner 
of the living room where George Malcolm 
was ensconced as barkeep. 

McCluskey put in his order and then patted 
George on the arm. 

‘‘Remarkable girl, that Miss Ellis,” he said. 
George peered. 

“Who?” he asked. 

Miss Janet Reynolds watched another, then 
two more men, move away from wherever 
they were to where Miss Corinne Ellis was. 
She sidled up to old Harry Ashbaugh, who was 
stuffing himself on Cheddar and salt crackers. 

“You're Mr. Ashbaugh, now,  aren’t 
you?” she said. “And who is that charming 
girl, again?’ Mr. Ashbaugh spoke through a 
mouthful of crumbs. 

“Old friend of the family,” he said. 
““Where’s the booze?” 
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Orite desserts . . . and it’s all made with Jell-O 
latin Dessert! It’s called Jewel-Top Jell-O. 


shimmering new dessert is easy and fun to 
e. Just prepare a package of Jell-O as directed on 
package. (We used the delicious new Black 
ispberry flavor.) Set aside 34 cup for topping, then 
ur the rest into four sherbet glasses and chill until 
on. Meanwhile, chill the 34 cup until it is slightly 
ickened, then whip until light and fluffy. 








Remove the set Jell-O, and with a small rounded 
spoon (a 4 tsp. measuring spoon is perfect), scoop 
out circles of Jell-O from around the edges of the 
sherbet glasses to form the scalloped border you see 
in the picture. 


Now just spoon the whipped Jell-O into the sherbet 
glasses, and sprinkle the fluffy topping with the bright 
little bits of scooped-out Jell-O. 


Jewel-Top Jeil-O! A beautiful new dessert with that 
wonderful Jell-O flavor. Make some... tonight! 


iP pOMething’ NeW VOu. 
Ban do with Jell-O! 
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JELL-O 1S A REGISTERED 
TRADE-MARK OF 
GENERAL FOODS corp. 
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This Holiday Season...Set a Sterling Holiday 
...with TOWLE’S complete 45-piece Hostess § 
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During the 
holiday season... 





more than any other 
time of the year... 





your guests’ eyes are 
on your table décor. 





Happily enough, it’s easy 
to set a correct and 
beautiful sterling table 
with Towle because... 
Towle is so easy 
to own! 


Choose a 45-piece Towle Hostess 
service for eight in any one of 
20 Towle patterns. Take it home. 
Use it. Pay for it over the next 
12 to 18 months. FREE $30.00 
solid mahogany drawer chest, 
lined with Towle’s non-tarnish 
Duvetyn. 


For as little as *3.50 a week with FREE mahogany ( 


It’s here again . . . the time for holiday 


hostessing . . . the time in other years 
when you may have only wished for the 
sterling you need to set a truly festive 
table. But this year can be different. You 
couldn't find a more opportune time to 
own a complete Towle Sterling service! 

You can now choose a lovely 45-piece 
Towle Hostess Set, starting at $254.50. 
Take it home with you the same day and 
pay for it in easy weekly installments 
over the next 12 to 18 months. Act 





promptly, and you'll receive, free of 
charge, a handsome $30.00 mahogany 
drawer chest. richly appointed with an- 
tiqued brass fittings and monogram plate 
and fully-lined with Towle’s non-tarnish 
Duvetyn cloth. 

Today, visit any authorized jewelry or 
department store convenient to you and 
choose your Hostess Set from one of the 
20 lovely Towle patterns. The store will 
gladly arrange budget terms as little as 
$3.50 per week. 


CHEST C 


8 TEASPOONS 

8 PLACE KNIVES 

8 PLACE FORKS 

8 PLACE SPOONS 
8 INDIVIDUA 


To 
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D FROM PAGE 150 
a snty men, all fighting to 
+om her slipper. 
he party had gone, an air 
cribed only as innocuous 
melo fall over the apartment. 
alcolm found himself in 
eacng for a towel to dry the 
yajoaping and rinsing. You 
- said to himself, that there 
when, where and with 
4 tshes—but there was. He 
> inet reached gently, firmly 
DI] 

f, “but really now, with 
tivies and only the two of us 
hpartment, it doesn’t seem 
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ate your wanting to help, 


ize said. George was very 
Pinoted, at this point. She 
wl the living-room door. 
: “are going home, because 
i busy evening and need the 
don’t want the neighbors 
1 do we? No, of course 
, urned and kissed her. You 
| kiss only as perfunctory. 
) }d patted his cheek. 
ur glass of milk before you 
‘and your vitamin pill.” 
thummer night, Central Park 
black, shapeless shapes, 
e towers of Fifth Avenue. 
) of traffic lights north and 
ntown toward Columbus 
ee a tiny sunburst of lights 
i bedrooms of luxury apart- 
s clear and gentle. George 





' 


igeonholed, and at any hour 
fo there was something to be 
' . His schedule as a settled 
yeree called for him to walk 
ks, turn left and go to his 
© brush his teeth, open the 


op bed to get his all-impor- 


usjhe knew it, anyway. Con- 
Malcolm, standing there 
in the grandeur of the com- 
n)f Nature and man, felt six- 
; j teeth and opening the win- 
: ght of them, would have 
icin felt as if he had just taken 
Ic ome from the senior dance 
“1 him at the door. 
l(m felt as if he would run 
Ge ome a ship’s master when 
{ 
enfelt... ah, you know. 


) ga taxicab and then paused, 
1 looked up at the fourth- 
Janet and her roommate’s 

-ilt as if he should say or do 

“Sitting down and writing a 

1%, or telephoning or some- 

1,” he could write, “but I’ve 

py lightning.” But even as he 
2W it wasn’t necessary at all. 

ye necessary for Janet Reyn- 

Wl. The way the Broadway 
‘d never have to hold any 
anet Reynolds was a firm, 

Wy as practically any picture, 
bet to marry a settled citizen 

‘Par was out. 

George muttered to himself, 
ynto a cab and ordered it 
ght, the only direction, “I 
whether I’m a settled citizen 
and then again’’—he smiled 
/ not be.” 
removed his necktie and 
* pocket of his blue suit and 
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Problems are only oppor- 
tunities in work clothes. 


HENRY J. KAISER 
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leaned back on the sand-colored steps to relax, 
he looked around at Gay Street again. It really 
wasn’t so upsetting at that, its not having 
changed. Oh, people should go onward and 
upward, he was well aware of that; people 
should never look back. If people looked 
back—was it retrogression to the womb, the 
head doctors called it?—where would progress 
be? Who in the world would invent the next 
bomb, or the one after that? 

But Gay Street staying as was, was different. 
It didn’t hurt a soul. 

Memo to Thomas Wolfe, George Malcolm 
said to himself, WHO can’t go home again? 


Neer was no accurate check of the time 
George sat there on the sand-colored steps. 
He spent some time thinking that he was 
going back in short order to reread his F. 
Scott Fitzgerald books and some more time 
wondering whether they still played checkers 
in the park and some time after that thinking 
that by tomorrow at the latest he would look 
up old Jack Probst, the bearded Prince of 
Poverty who painted like Roualt—and oh, 
quite a bit of time trying to figure out if Cory 
Ellis was the kind of girl who would be happier 
with a plain gold ring or something a trifle fan- 
cier, say a small but elegant emerald. 

Anyway, it all took up quite a bit of time. 
Before you knew it, there was a cab letting 
Cory Ellis out in front of the steps, and she 
was blowing kisses to four vice-presidents grin- 
ning like apes, and then turning and walking 
slowly, with a very big, a very happy smile on 
her face, toward George Malcolm. 


Considerably later, George Malcolm shifted 
his weight on the steps in order to get a little 
more comfortable and turned his head in Cory 
Ellis’ lap so that he could get a look at her. 
“There’s something I have 
to tell you before we go any 
further,” he said, ‘“‘and that 
is ——” 

“Listen,” she said, mak- 
ing a baby curl idly in his 
hair with one finger, “don’t 
go around for a minute, will 
you, with the dopey idea in 
your head that I didn’t 
know why you wanted me at that party?” 

“IT don’t know what you mean,” said 
George Malcolm, who was disturbed by the 
thought that he probably did know what she 
meant. 

“And I think you ought to stop thinking,” 
she said, ‘‘that everybody who lives in the 
Village and wears sandals and Levis is an 
eccentric child who doesn’t know which fork 
to use if he gets trapped uptown.” 

She leaned back lazily, stroking George 
Malcolm’s cheek and winking one blue eye 
‘at the calico cat in the second-floor win- 
dow. 

““A woman who is fighting for her man,”’ she 
said softly and slowly, “doesn’t necessarily 
check her brains at the door. As long as you 
were going to throw me to the lions, I had to 
figure out a few ways to get on the best side of 
the lions, didn’t 1?” 

“Gee,” said George Malcolm in a small 
voice, “I suppose so, but knowing all those 
business topics and being able to talk intelli- 
gently about them with manufacturers and so 
on, well, I just never thought ——” 

““Most men,” Cory Ellis said, “‘never do. 
Women always do.” 

Then gradually they lapsed into the silent 
time, which is always the best time of all for 
lovers, each knowing the other was there and 
nothing more was to be said. All you did was 
just stay there and be happy and maybe think 
a little on odd, assorted, delicious thoughts. 
That’s what they did. The thoughts hardly 
were worth mentioning. 

I’m back in the Village, he thought: oh, 
boy. You can combine the two. Who said you 
couldwt? Work uptown and live downtown, 
that’s the ticket. George Malcom thought 
like that. 

Won't it be great, she thought—no water 
bugs on the kitchen floor, plumbing that works, 
a doorman to help you with the packages— 
oh, probably in the East 80°s or around there. 
Cory Ellis, sleepy and happy, looked down at 
her man. If she worked it right, he’d never 
know what hit him. END 
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DRY SKIN 
MARKS YOU AN 
“OLDER” WOMAN! 





Woodbury skin scientists create a 
special cream to hold back the look 
of years caused by drying skin 


by Edith Macaulay, 
Beauty Authority 


By neglecting dry skin, you leave the 
way open to be robbed of a most pre- 
cious possession—moist, smooth, young- 
looking skin. Now from the Woodbury 
laboratory comes effective help! 
Lanolin-rich. It is Woodbury Dry Skin 
Cream — rich in beauty-giving lanolin 
(nature’s own “double” for the natural 
oils of your skin) plus four other skin 
softeners. 

Penetrates deep down. Unlike other 
creams that work only on the surface, 
Woodbury contains a wonder-working 
ingredient that carries the beauty bene- 
fits deeper than ever before. 

Use Woodbury Dry Skin Cream 
faithfully every day. Marvel how tiny 
dry lines begin to melt away — how 
dull, dry flakiness seems to smooth 
out! And right now, to introduce you 


to the wonderful benefits of this cream, 
there’s a limited time Beauty Special 
— the $1.00 size for only 69¢, plus tax. 


BEAUTY SPECIAL 





Woodbury 
com 
dry skin 

cream 







Woodbury Cold Cream and Woodbury All- 
Purpose Cream, too, at same special price! 
Limited time! 
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Be 4 caretree 
holiday hogtess...serve 


Philly Dips 


Start off your next party around a 
“Philly” Dip with chips. The fixin’s 
are done ahead of time, and folks just 
serve themselves. 


And when you make your “Philly” 
Dip, make no mistake on the cream 
cheese you use. Be sure to choose 
famous Philadelphia Brand. Made only 
by Kraft, this brand tastes richer, 
fresher, better than any other. Genuine 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese gives 
your dip a wonderful goodness that’s 
mighty special. 


Chip these recipes 
RIGHT NOW: 


“Philly” Cucumber Dip — (I//ustrated) To one 
Y% -lb. package Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese add % cup well drained, finely 
shredded, unpeeled cucumber, 1 tea- 
spoon Worcestershire sauce, a dash of gar- 
lic salt. Blend well. Serve with potato chips. 


i 


























with chips 


“Philly” Sardine Dip—To one 14-lb. pack- 
age Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese add 
1 tablespoon milk, one 3°4-ounce can 
sardines, drained and mashed, 1 table- 
spoon chopped chives, 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice, ¥% teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, 
V4 teaspoon salt, and a dash of Tabasco 
sauce. Mix until well blended. Serve with 
potato chips. 


“Philly” 5 o’Clock Dip — To one 4-lb. pack- 
age Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese add 
2 tablespoons cream, | tablespoon meat 
sauce, 4 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, 
% teaspoon lemon juice and 34 teaspoon 
seasoned salt. Mix until well blended. 
Serve with potato chips. 


“Philly” Roquefort Dip — To one 14-lb. pack- 
age Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese add 
one 14%4-ounce portion Kraft Louis Rigal 
Roquefort Cheese or Kraft Blue Cheese, 1 
tablespoon milk, “4 teaspoon Worcester- 
shire sauce, 2 teaspoons chopped green 
pepper, 2 teaspoons chopped pimiento, 
and 1 teaspoon chopped parsley. Mix un- 
til well blended. Serve with potato chips. 


See Kraft TV Theatre 
Wed. nights on NBC 
TV’s most famous dramatic series 
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risp nutty quality of the 
and taste of the avocados. 
e three-decker sandwich 
eat and white bread spread 
ith chopped chives and a 
Hil, or have brown-and-serve 
the herb butter. 

et will be a perfect dessert 
yt only because cranberries 
ve been going together lo 
but because the cranberry 


serve ten or twelve. 


PIZZAS 


ele dough from scratch, but 
package of hot-roll mix— 
ra: Follow directions for 
dip your fingers in flour, 
-s) dough the size of a hickory 
to hs and flatten on greased 
J; flat disks will be about 
me}, and don’t put them too 
an¢ier. Let rise again and with 
flat centers, leaving a little 
the utside. 
3 cloves garlic, mashed, in 
s de oil, add one |-pound can 
tepoon orégano, | teaspoon 
a, 1% teaspoons salt and | 
}Mash with potato masher 
atoes, boil 5 minutes and 
of pizza with the sauce; 
yon dipped in oil around 
over centers with thinly 
cheese, dot with anchovy, 
sardines, slivered ham or 
decided to use—I’d sug- 
yarieties—and spoon on a 
iu) Bake 15 minutes in a pre- 
» F.—oven. 
Iscse the packages of prepared 
ilding directions for one large 
)zarella and the toppings. If 
ya) to bother with the little 
m/ll dough into a thin sheet, 
li) and cut into squares while 
yire going to freeze them, 
x tween layers of waxed pa- 
hes. Reheat before serving. 
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A VEGETABLES 
N GARLIC SALT 


‘carrot and celery strips, 
is) oses—all or any of these— 
i) water. Before serving, dry 
nprinkle with garlic salt. 

i 
HOPED CHICKEN 
D OYSTERS 


ang chicken weighing about 
A will do, but it won’t be so 
| 3 cups water, | tablespoon 
#tamate and 2 teaspoons salt 
Ihe a pressure cooker for this, 
nites at 15 pounds. If you use 
1) little water from time to 
en cool in broth, remove 
%}, return bones to broth and 

r or so Jonger. Cut chicken 
‘Pees. Straingksoth, cool and 
4 top. This job can be done 
fpr any old time if you have 


about to fill casserole, 
pounds fresh mushrooms, 
') dozen big oysters. In the 
casserole, which should be 
ably not more than 314” 
ler of coarsely crushed soda 
roll them—just break them 
ts. Big crumbs add a lot to 
ery generously with butter 
th salt and freshly ground 
lake a layer of the chicken, 
r with the sliced mushrooms 
asalt and pepper. Now more 
of butter. Next the oysters, 
salt and pepper, and a final 
ibs and butter. Mix chicken 
le milk half and half. If 
‘over, it makes a lovely soup. 





HERE IS A CONVERSATION PIECE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82 


I don’t use the oyster liquor, but it can be 
combined with the broth and milk if you 
like. When you’re ready to bake the dish, 
pour in enough of the liquids so that you 
can see it if you tip the casserole to the side. 
Remember that both the oysters and mush- 
rooms give off liquids while they cook, so go 
easy—you can add more if needed. Bake, 
uncovered, in a hot—400° F.—oven 45 min- 
utes, then turn heat to 500° F. for final 
browning—5 minutes. 


CAULIFLOWER- 
AND-AVOCADO SALAD 


Break and cut 2 heads cauliflower into small 
flowerets. Put into ice water and store in 
refrigerator. Have salad greens washed and 
refrigerated. When you're ready to arrange 
the salad, which should be on a platter 
rather than in a bowl, remove skin and 
seeds from 5 ripe avocados, plunge them at 
once into lemon juice diluted with water, 
and slice the long way or cut into cubes, 
whichever you like. Drain and dry cauli- 
flower and make a high mound of it in the 
center of the platter over a bed of salad 
greens. Surround with more greens and the 
avocado. 


THOUSAND ISLAND 
DRESSING 


Mix together 2 cups mayonnaise, 14 tea- 
spoon dry mustard, 2 tablespoons Worces- 
tershire sauce, 14 cup finely chopped onion, 
6 cup finely chopped green pepper, 14 cup 
finely chopped gherkins, 34 cup chili sauce, 
44 cup catchup and | teaspoon paprika. For 
this salad I like to serve the dressing in a 
separate bowl. 


SANDWICHES 


Soften 14 pound butter and add 3 table- 
spoons chopped chives and 14 teaspoon 
dried sweet basil. Remove crusts from 
sliced whole-wheat and white bread and 
make three-decker sandwiches spread with 
the herb butter. Cut diagonally each way 


.to make four points from each sandwich. 


If you prefer, have brown-and-serve rolls 
spread with the butter mixture. 


CRANBERRY SHERBET 


Cook 2 pounds cranberries in 3 cups water 
for 20 minutes or until tender. Press through 
a fine sieve or buzz in blender and strain 
through sieve. Add 134 cups sugar, grated 
rind of | orange and 2 tightly packed cups 
marshmallows. I use the tiny marshmallows 
which have recently come on the market. 
Heat until marshmallows are dissolved. Cool 
and add juice of 2 oranges, juice of 1 lemon, 
l4 cup heavy cream, whipped, and | cup 
marshmallows. If you can’t get the tiny 
marshmallows, cut large ones into small 
pieces, using scissors dipped in water. The 
cranberry sherbet takes about 2 hours to 
freeze and should be stirred frequently. The 
consistency will be smooth and | think you'll 
be crazy about the flavor. 


Service. This is planned as a buffet meal, 
which is by far the easiest form of service for 
the hostess, no matter how it is managed. 
Individual trays are a boon, in case you aren't 
going to seat people at tables, and nests of 
small wooden or metal tables are handy too. 
But here I’m going to concentrate on kitchen 
mechanics rather than service. By the time I 
write a Conversation Piece I’ve prepared and 
served the meal three or four times and I’ve 
learned a lot about how best to manage the 
various operations involved. This whole meal 
could be produced in one day, but why make 
an ordeal of it? Here’s a run-down on activi- 
ties: 

Make the pizzas far ahead and freeze 
them. Two days in advance cook and cut up 
chicken. The day before the party cut rabbit 
food, make salad dressing and prepare sherbet 
ready for freezing. If you follow this pattern 
you won't be tired and you'll enjoy the same 
enthusiasm you felt when .you planned the 
party, END 
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Paid Thing isle Pitaillful “Cel 


ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU MOVE LONG-DISTANCE 


It may be a lovely silver tea service like this one... or perhaps it’s 
a handsome crystal lamp. It may be any of many different things which 
every household has... some high in monetary value, others priceless 
in sentiment. But whatever you have, Mayflower Long- Distance Moving 
Service is planned to provide the finest care not only for your most 
treasured possessions, but for a// your belongings. Wherever you are 
moving, let your nearby Mayflower agent show you why the Mayflower 


way is easiest for you and safest for your furniture! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower Service is available through selected warehouse agents throughout the United 
States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under Moving in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. In your community he is a reputable source of stor- 
age, local moving and packing services for your household goods. Call him next time! 
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NATION-WIDE 
FURNITURE MOVERS 


Clmericd foal long-uesliine y moving, Mee 
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What was wrong here was the starkness of a house 
that was too high off the ground, for which a feeble 
foundation planting was getting nowhere. Together 
with the emptiness of the lawn and a total lack of 
privacy, charm and attractiveness were nonexistent. 


But look what a few years and a modest annual expenditure did for its looks | 


pe 


What a difference $139.50 worth of 
fiowering peaches, flowering fences and built-up beds can make 


By RICHARD PRAT 


{rchitectural and Garden Edito, 
You can spread this out over several years, or two 
can do most of it for you in about three days. Nat 


1. 1 columnar Norway cost to you would be determined by your own condi| 


mapler. . saci sis) 55:00 own requirements. But here you will get a good id} 
2. 3 Viburnum important are the quick-growing inexpensive flowerit 
tomentosum the low fences for flowers and vines which are so fll 
(snowballs). . . 6.00 even the plainest of houses, and the built-up flowet 
. 2 Japanese yews 7.00 bring the house beautifully down to earth where 
Ap ooeutiaterciliss 0 The peaches, which are purely for appearance, con 
5 A a eee white, red and rose. Planted in earliest spring, thr} 
. nnua in bullt- ~ 7 “ 
. footers at $1.50 take only a few years to reach the si} 
up beds(annually) 5.00 é ? © 
above. Nothing I know blooms more abundantly} 
6. Day lilies and baffle fences are a JOURNAL device for providing an in) 


vines on fences . 21.00 Par : s . 
; effective substitute for slow and costly foundation 


7. 8 flowering peaches 12.00 Along with the built-up beds on either side of the fi) 


Fencing materials 40.00 they make any new house standing awkwardly ¥ 

Built-up beds ground nestle nicely into place, as is clearly proved , 

materials . . . 40.00 tures. Japanese snowballs provide a lustrous sere 
Total $139.50 back porch. And behind the high fence, where the 


maple stands, there is still another story, to come 4 





ie GREAT to live in a land of plenty, where the choice of foods 
is vast and varied—and people look better than they ever did. 
Today’s Americans keep trim and slender by choosing from 

Nature’s riches wisely. Their modern taste is for the lighter, less 


filling foods and drinks. 


Today’s Pepsi-Cola keeps pace with this wholesome, up-to-date 
trend. Reduced in calories, never heavy, never too sweet, 
Pepsi-Cola refreshes without filling. 


Have a Pepsi—the modern, light refreshment. 


“Fes 


refreshes 
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HOLLYWOOD DIARY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 


man. Reading this, I wondered what (to be as 
simple about it as Mr. Hemingway) was the 
test of a woman. Men, | decided; men are 
women’s test. If a man is to be judged by the 
way he responds to danger, a woman should 
be judged by the way in which she responds to 
men. 

Does she lose her head at the mere sight of 
one? Run away, hide behind something real 
or imagined? Shoot to kill before the poor 
fellow is properly in the field? Or does she face 


him unafraid, this Jacob’s angel with his un- 
expected blessings and his ladder, which she, 
wingless, must ascend if she expects to find a 
heaven for joint occupancy? Was my pleasure 
in Millar, the bespectacled student, in part at 
least, a reaction to a nondangerous encounter? 
Perhaps. 

Anyway, I was pleased. I asked Mr. Millar 
to sit down. I asked him if he would like a 
drink. I do this as quickly as possible with 
people for whom I am the Quaker author of 


The Friendly Persuasion and nothing else. I 
do it on the theory that a few sharp shocks are 
less painful than a number of smaller ones. 
My appearance has been their first disappoint- 
ment. They have expected someone older, 
sweeter, someone more spiritual in appear- 
ance. 

No one can be sure of how his own appear- 
ance strikes others. Sometimes I think I look a 
good deal like ex-President Hoover—a man 
recently more appreciated than formerly, 
though still not highly regarded on the score 
of personal comeliness. At other times the face 
I see in the mirror looks to me like that of a 
pleasant, hearty barmaid in an Irish pub— 











ITALIAN BALM LOTION SPRAY 


Modern Push-Button Dispenser For Busy Hands. 
What practical luxury! Italian Balm Hand Lotion, 
the famous skin softener, is now even more effective 
because it is atomized! This delightful Lotion sPRAY 
way of caring for your hands is the first of its kind! 

With a quick finger-tap, millions of mist-fine drops 
envelop your skin, Rubs-in in seconds. Chapping 
heals faster...soreness is soothed...roughness is 
smoothed away! So give your hands this special 


beauty care! Each lotion spraylet contains 16 rich 
emollient and moisturizing ingredients to help dry 
skin drink itself back to youthful, flexible smoothness. 

Simply spray over backs and palms of your hands, 
then caress into skin. Nothing has ever equalled 
Italian Balm for protection against the chapping 
bite of weather, and the damage caused by work, 
grime, detergents. And now it’s more effective than 
ever! Just $1.25. Also still available in bottles. 































LADIES’ q 


certainly not a role Hooyer 
any conviction. 

I told Mr. Millar I no longer 
anybody’s talk of making a 
Friendly Persuasion. 

“You can take this serioy 
never started a picture he did 
you are surely interested in 
movie made of your book?” 

“It’s none of my concern, 
writing. I try to write good 
movie makers’ business to maké |y 
If they don’t, it’s their tragedy) |, 

“What if you had a hand in|), 

“What do you mean, hand?) 

“Oh—I don’t know. Were 
talk to us about it.” 

“If 1 had responsibility, thd) 
sponsible if things I could con 
wrong. But I don’t know anyt 
movies. I might personally be a) 
movie I had anything to do \) 
very best intentions.” 

Mr. Millar smiled. “Willie’s 
let his movies get ruined easily 

I asked Mr. Millar to share t 
the school administrators; but |) 
a date in Palo Alto for dinner, |) 

“Perhaps you'd like to come 
lywood and talk to Willie?” 

I told him I couldn’t. “Nex 
Stanford for three days to teac 
only one week at home befo 
University of Washington fora 
ing. Those are the only interry 
ing to permit myself until the 

“Tl be at Stanford until § 
bring a friend of mine along, pil) 
drive you back if you like.” 

I thought that would be fing) 
way, leaving, he said, “In your || 
Quaker who doesn’t believe i 
never confront him with the ne) 
He never has to make up his mi 
my house be burned; fight or 
be attacked. Why?” 

“What makes you think it’s 
history of war has been fight | 
house be burned, fight and wa 
attacked.” 

Millar said, “I’m not talking 
doctrine. I’m talking about stor} 
did you in the stories avoid 
most people to be the fundamen| 
Quakers?” 

“You mean it’s as if I wrote |} 
holic who by chance always liv 
wasn’t any alcohol?” 

Millar nodded. “‘The best 4 
with conflict, but you didn’t 
conflict.” 

“Yes, I did. Every day of his 
flict—a fight to keep himseff al 
der of being alive.” 

“That wouldn’t be a conflic 
show in VistaVision.” 
“That’s what I’ve always tho 
is your problem, not mine. See 
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Alone with Private Eye, the ¢ 
ary Gold daffodils in a vase a 
my tomato-can bedroom radio 
that point of waning when theli 
trees are still a darker green- 
green-gray sky. 

I went to town at four to 
Bought also, at a winter sale!) 
twenty-nine cents. i] 

A saleslady told me that thi{ 
the course of a love affair by \/! 
was buying. “First she buys | 
gowns, brassiéres, fancy girdle} 
After that phase has passed sh} 
for dinner and the theater. || 
dresses. That marks the end. Sh}t 
someone else.” i 

I have been given Anne Morr¢ 
Gift From the Sea, which every, 
and praising. This is a serm¢ 
written, with sentences as ) 
fortless movement as swans; 
sermon which speaks to my | 
text of Mrs. Lindbergh’s serm) 
let yourself be dissipated by t¢ 
ity.”’ I need another text: “Deo 
be separated from others by # 
tude.” Mrs. Lindbergh’s boon 
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ith deal taste for solitude, who 
gas) encounters the dangers of 
yg fer. The habit grows. You 
(Opium is a sugar pill com- 


sndll: 
oul/jave to center around the 
ry. | the book forty years pass. 
ich ne to show in an hour-and- 
‘Cub Millar anyway. Why do I 


5? I 


Sunday ; Stanford 
be c austed after such a day. By 
asking if we had a tele- 
vould like very much to see 
coln,” which was to be 


d teaches students of writ- 
| unpublished novel. I have 
ig and, except when I come 


So Hannah, Millar and I 
and talked. 
Wolfe’s Look Homeward, 


have those Quaker stories 
to be tamed. Then I talked 


It is.”” 

€| was about four. ““Now,”’ I 
0} us something to eat.’ But 
nia better idea: 

‘omething to eat on the way 
41 talk. I can’t even walk and 
niling and anything. So, since 
ojilk, I had hated to substitute 

lluce leaves and knives and 
is Ly bags were already packed, 
1 [rf way in a few minutes. 


Friday, 4 P.M. 
tifax. Sitting on one wicker 
§ other, areaway window by 
‘(tin a room with my back to 
Nore than | can sit (with any 
Itaurant with my back to the 
19 see. What I see now are 
il; day and week and winter, 
(ce. Long shadows, softened 
Laing off for the weekend, 
iiito cars. Going home, with 
1eets. Students not going any- 
i walking, talking—posture, 





Mion saying “Friday.” 

ailusk yesterday through hills 
£)ad tothe Wallace Stegners’ for 
! zuests were students from the 
ialf, other friends of the Steg- 








ners. I feel, inside my own clothes, of unchang- 
ing appearance, though everyone else is plainly 
greatly altered by what he wears. Hannah, ina 
black party dress and with her black hair 
party-smooth, looked like a young contessa. 
And the other students had shed the protec- 
tive coloration of class wear which permits 
them to blend almost indistinguishably with 
one another and had emerged with personal 
colors, shapes and features. The party, any 
party, is a collection of individuals and the 
party will have to assimilate them—if it is to 
be successful. 

I call a party any occasion when twelve peo- 
ple or more meet after dark to eat and drink. 





I don’t often go to parties. Perhaps that is why 
I like them. I like the counterpoint of voices 
and ideas, of movement and laughter. I like 
Our meeting now and then to honor one an- 
other with our best food and our prettiest 
dresses. 

After supper when people were talking by 
threes and fours instead of dozens, Mary Steg- 
ner came calling, “‘Jessamyn, Jessamyn, a 
long-distance call.” 

“Long distance?’ I asked. We don’t expect 
bad news by telegraph any more, but by long 
distance. 

Either to reassure me, or to dramatize this 
moment, with an audience attentive to the 
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dran.:, she said, ‘‘Long distance. Hollywood 
calling Miss Jessamyn West.” 

I wer.t into Mary’s room, sat on the bed and 
spoke into the phone. 

““Miss West?” 

‘This is she.” 

“One moment for Hollywood, please.” 

Hollywood was Mr. Millar, as I had sup- 
posed it would be. He had returned to Holly- 
wood, driving all night, after he had delivered 
me here on Sunday. 

*“‘Jezzamyn?”” 

“Mr. Millar?” I would like to get away 
from calling Mr. Millar ““Mr. Millar.”’ [ don’t 
know why it is difficult for me to call people 
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by their first names. Old-fashioned, rural, 
standoffish? Sometimes I think it is the residue 
of a false coquettishness, picked up from the 
reading of hundreds of romantic novels when 
I was a child. In those books females did not 
break down into masculine first names until a 
tenderly significant moment came along, at 
which time they raised their shamefaced eyes 
and said with wonderful, brave, adorable hesi- 
tation, “Mr. Woolman ... John.” And it 
meant something, in those novels I read when 
I was nine, when a woman said for the first 
time a man’s first name. It was about the 
equal in excitement of... | don’t know what 
in a modern novel. In the realm of the meet- 


ings of the sexes, perhaps nothing nowadays 
equals it. 

However, the time is past, both personally 
and fictionally, for me to try to revive the ex- 
citement of the postponed first name. Mr. 
Millar is never going to be aware of the mo- 
ment or its tenderness when I lift my eyes the 
twelve inches they will have to travel to reach 
his, and say, “Stuart.” 

Stuart said, ““Willie would like you to come 
down for a week and talk about The Friendly 
Persuasion. He’ll pay your expenses and sal- 
ary.” 

From this proposal I retreated as quickly as 
possible. Not for egghead reasons, but for my 
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own less sensible ones. I can quickly and im- 
pulsively go after something. But I cannot 
quickly and impulsively say ““Yes.”’ I must first 
say “‘No,”’ and by this maneuver, if that is the 
word for it, put the offer (of whatever it is) 
almost beyond my reach. Then when I have 
rid myself of the menace of something moving 
toward me, I can wholeheartedly and impul- 
sively reach for it. It is as if I could not really 
love and want anything I was offered—any- 
thing, that is, in and for itself—but must value 
it chiefly for its inaccessibility. 

I told Stuart, ““No, no. That’s impossible. 
I’m going to the University of Washington 
week after next, for one thing. For another, I 
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LADIES’ Me 


do not want to be mixed up 
those Quakers in The Friend 
Stuart said, “This would nih, 
much. Just to talk for a few dd} 
So I told him I would think! 
him back. I didn’t think it oye 
my mind until this morning! 
Hannah to call Stuart and ¢ 
what it is that I am turning d 
Hannah phoned and cam 
while and said, “What you ar 
is five hundred dollars, pring 
ters and the opportunity to tal 
““Who’s the genius?” J aske 
“Willie,” said Hannah, 
“T bet Willie would die if 
Stuart cries his name in the 
“Maybe he is a genius,” sa 
“Name some geniuses,” | 
“Dante, Homer, Shakespe¢ 
Mozart, Beethoven ——” 
“T think Willie is talented,’ 
“Five hundred dollars is 
Hannah. 
“It is not peanuts to me,” 
peanuts to the movies, Ireadm 
“They probably don’t kno 
probably don’t even guess it.’ 
“Small impecunious colleg 
hundred dollars for a week.” 
“They don’t know this e 
said. 

I phoned Max and told hi 
pened. “What shall I do?” I< 
Max is able to say yes to 
him. “Go,” he said, “at or 

What’s to be lost?” 
“Time. A whole week of tir 
Max went, ‘‘Tsk-tsk. Call | 
you'll arrive in Los Angeles of 
day morning and for him to 


On the Owl: poor maligned 
train. This Owl, no flier but a} 
between San Francisco and Li 
vice versa), makes more sount 
whatsoever could absorb—let 
its passengers. 

The Owl is my second home) 
on it since graduate-student dj 
One of the waiters recogni eC) 
ing. “Making the trip again,}) 
ingly. I nodded apologetically} 
would have been the end of of 
but the fact that I was on my 
wood must have shown in a 
to make me more than us 
“You're a nurse, aren’t you? 
trained nurse?” 

I took corn flakes, tinned ju 
a table and tried hard to act 

We are passing through cour 
like home, for I have two h¢ 
Indiana and Southern Califo 
me, I suppose, a Southerner 
live in Northern California. 
along downgrade through the 
of Bakersfield. The landscape h 
for me the yardstick by whic! 
landscapes. When I say, “1 ¢ 
only mean, “It doesn’t look 
knew as a child.” 

This will be an odd home-c 
Hollywood is only wen 
Yorba Linda, where I grew u 
to me as Africa in everything 4} 
tain wall, its palm and pepper 
noon and evening breezes off 


Well, I’m on Wilshire B 
princely residence, a white 4 
built in imitation of a pil 
mansion. The place is so thoro 
ily carpeted, curtained and up} 
feel like a stowaway in.a 7 
have lint in my teeth and m 
tingling with textures. This W 
for a moth, though I suppo 
mothed, and like many hea 
pretty unsatisfying as a pl 
residence. 

I’m on the second floor, 
above and fifty feet away fro 
Wilshire Boulevard. I’ve been 
what kind of car to buy and 
place to look them over; hund 























mire. It would be unfortunate to 
{ urlterested in cars, for there is 
spt a Hawaiian-style apart- 


Napa and had said to Mr. 
lie think you ought to have a 
‘man who wrote the book.” 


t to disappoint him. He 


to live again. 


‘S. And since good news, not 
lped to communicate, I rejoice 


‘augh at how crazy that is. To 
le rom home, for that purpose! 
about those old Quakers, of* 
great-grandparents, and to 
air living next door to Holly- 
osof my life, inside its most un- 
ten the strength of that ticket. 
a. We say good-by, laughing. 





Tuesday 
k}e to see Mr. Wyler this morn- 
t his home and I had somewhat 
‘gh Mr. Wyler did nothing to 
‘living an audience with the pope. 
1 me as we clattered along in 
hhave discovered started life as 
tt Willie hated yes men. ‘‘Stand 
urged. “Don’t agree with a 
Sjiless you believe it.” 
Ys this revelation that there are 
ot stand up to Willie which, 
ning else, gave the call its papal 
’tever the reason, by the time 
t!) Wyler house I was following 
Gere a papal nuncio and my in- 
S| ask for a head covering. 
Nn the hills a mile or so beyond 
4s Hotel and is shut off from the 
diy a whitewashed brick wall. It 
Dt Movie-magazine readers and 
ins, both of whom delight in, 
T/asons, a strange, rich and vul- 
What I saw of the house was 
1) 1, though a living room where 
, the Rivera’s are real has an 
‘ = of richness. 
rs to Mr. Wyler’s bedroom- 
© 4s very large, perhaps twenty 
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NEXT MONTH 


© Stricken by a nearly fatal heart 
attack, Jesse Stuart waged a dra- 
matic battle for life. Active, vital, 
he looked at the year of enforced 
inactivity stretching ahead as un- 
bearable tedium. Yet in that year 


he learned a new insight; he learned 


THE YEAR 
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By JESSE STUART 


complete book condensed in the 
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by thirty-five, and Mr. Wyler was seated at a 
desk placed at right angles to the wall opposite 
the doorway. If he had not risen to meet us, 
the papal illusion might have continued. He 
did rise and met us two thirds of the way 
across the room. 

To women five feet seven, all men of five 
feet ten or so are short. Mr. Wyler is short, 
stocky, tanned and wears his thick gray hair 
cut close. 

Stuart said, ‘‘Willie, this is Miss West’; 
Mr. Wyler said he was glad to see me— 
and led us toward his desk, pulled up a chair 
for me. 

He said at once, ‘‘I am deaf in one ear. As 
you see, I have arranged things here so that, 
even if you forget it, you will have to speak 
into my good ear.” 

The deafness, perhaps, accounts for the in- 
tense listening look of the eyes. Perhaps not. 
They are eyes behind which a constant ap- 
praising, speculating process goes on. The 
voice matches the eyes in this respect. It is a 
warm, low voice which manages to be simul- 
taneously tentative and incisive. 

He apparently was as little sure of what he 
had in me as writer as I was of what I had in 
him as director, with this exception: he had 
been dealing with writers for twenty-five years; 
I had never seen a director before. As writer, I 
was an old story to 
him. As Quaker I 
wasn’t. 

People are gener- 
ally very uncertain 
about Quakers. Are 
they one branch of 
the Amish? Are they 
Dunkards? I have 
been served eggs in- 
stead of ham out of 
respect for my sup- 
posed scruples about 
the flesh of swine. I 
have had people 
worry about smok- 
ing in my presence 
and ask if it was 
“against my reli- 
gion.” It is true that 
one of my Quaker 
grandmothers al- 
ways felt that her 
husband had, by a 
relapse into pipe 
smoking, “marked” 
the son born during that period of backslid- 
ing. I myself, however, have never felt that I, 
nor Quakerdom generally, was much endan- 


gered by the practice some people have of. 


inhaling smoke. 

Having discovered that I was a Quaker as 
well as a writer about Quakers, Mr. Wyler 
needed to know whether I considered my writ- 
ing chiefly as an opportunity to propagate the 
faith. If I did, if the people I wrote about were 
to me Quakers first and human beings second, 
it would be unlikely that our talks need run 
through the week. I thought anyone who had 
read the book would know that Jess and Eliza 
were human beings who happened to be 
Quakers, not vice versa. 

Mr. Wyler went on to the book. “Who 
have you thought of as the central figure in 
these stories?” 

“Thought of? Jess, of course. Sometimes I 
made myself give Eliza a little more space. 
Jess is the hero from beginning to end.” 

“Eliza? | was thinking about the boys.” 

“The boys! Those kids? They have charac- 
ters of their own—I hope—but they’re about 
knee-high to Jess in interest and meaning.” 

“Stu tells me you think, if a movie were 
made, the movie would have to center around 
the Civil War story.” 

“Everything else is either comedy or has to 
do with the Birdwells when they’re much 
older, or is very slight.” 

“Frank Capra had a script written which 
centers on the Civil War episode. The last half 
has to do with the boys. Jess becomes an 
onlooker.” 

“In the one story, Battle of Finney’s Ford, 
that’s true. But it’s not true of the book as a 
whole.” 

“If you were to center the story on the Civil 
War episode, how would you get around this? 

“Invent something.” 


Mr. Wyler laughed as if he thought this 
easier said than done. And it is. 

“What would you think of Gary Cooper as 
Jess?” 

Think? I didn’t have to think about that. If 
Gary Cooper had been born a hundred years 
ago, a Quaker Hoosier, he would have been 
Jess Birdwell. 

“Will Cooper play the part?” 

““Not in this script. Coop says if he starts a 
movie he likes to be in at the finish. If all he’s 
going to do is watch the last three reels, he’ll 
watch it from a seat in the theater.” 

I wasn’t worried about Mr. Cooper’s space 
in the picture as star, but I didn’t want Jess to 


VMimm- meet 
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have less than his due. “‘He is the whole book,” 
I assured Mr. Wyler. ‘““‘He must be in every 
scene.” 

Mr. Wyler answered in his exploratory way, 
which makes me disinclined to contradict him, 
“T don’t think even Coop wants that much 
footage. When I first spoke to Coop about this 
part some years ago, he wasn’t interested. He 
said, ‘I ain’t ever played a pappy yet and J ain’t 
aiming to start now.’’’ Mr. Wyler laughed, and 
one thing was apparent: Mr. Wyler liked Mr. 
Cooper. Mr. Wyler said, ‘I think Coop’s 
changed his mind about playing a pappy.” 

There was a lot more talk. The windows 
from this upstairs room look out across trees— 
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eucalyptus, pepper, palm, and the fancy deco- 
rative trees planted by landscape gardeners. A 
little dog came to the French doors which 
open onto a porch and Mr. Wyler shooed 
him away. Stuart sat on the red couch, burst- 
ing with talk and keeping his mouth shut. 
Once he did start to answer a question Mr. 
Wyler had asked me, and then the papal tone 
was truly present. ‘““Let Miss West answer the 
question, Stu,” he said. 

Then a wonderful thing happened and I 
can’t remember what exactly led to it. We had 
been talking about the reception of a Quaker 
picture. Mr. Wyler wondered if I knew—and I 
did—that since Quakers are pacifists there are 
groups which may believe that it is un-Amer- 
ican to show or even speak of a people whose 
beliefs run counter to the general practice. Mr. 
Wyler didn’t want me to have any illusions 
about himself—he was no Quaker. He had 


‘been in the Navy during the war; his ear was 


deafened by gunfire. Evil, in his experience, 
had to be resisted with violence. He was will- 
ing, though, for those whose experience gave 
them other answers to resist evil in their way. 

Somewhere in the midst of this talk—TI lis- 
tening more at the minute than talking, and 
looking out across the trees—there came to 
me an insight. It came with a tightening of 
skin across the cheekbones, and a contracting 
of the chest. It came like a vision, a resolution 
of difficulties, a light on all those reels in which 
Jess had no part; but it came like a thing in it- 
self, too, it came like a person, and the only 
wonder was I had not seen him years before. 

“Jess needs a friend, a man not a Quaker— 
someone who is a fighter . . . someone who 
opposes Jess and loves 
him... someone as strong 
in his way as Jess is in his... 
we can’t really see Jess with- 
out him ——” 

Mr. Wyler said, “Yes... 


us Sool See a Salk could usterteo. Mae 
eee perhaps you're oe WAUEEITAN gling to get < 
right.” their own starte 


I don’t know how much 
longer we talked. Stuart 
drove me back to my 
princely quarters and all the way my face was 
tight with this idea. 

‘What now?’ I asked Stuart. 

“Write,” Stuart said, “write it all down. 
Write your ideas about this.” 

“IT can’t write ideas ‘about’ things. I have to 
write the thing itself.” 

“Write a scene then.” 

“I don’t know how to write a movie scene,” 
I told him. ‘‘I don’t know what to say the 
cameras are doing.” 

“We know all about what the cameras are 
doing. Tell us what these two men are doing.” 

“Write it like Shakespeare?” I asked. 

“Willie will be pleased to have you write it 
like Shakespeare,” Stuart said and I got out of 
the Chevrolet and walked, tomorrow’s Shake- 
speare, up the steps, between the columns of 
my ante-bellum supermotel, to my little fabric 
nest. 


Wednesday 

I wrote twenty pages today. The man’s name 
is Sam. He is dark, he is heavy-set, he is a wid- 
ower. He has not Jess’ subtlety, but is perhaps 
freer to act because of this. He loves Jess. 

In a scene—but it’s written—the boy Josh 
kills is put into the wagon of a passing farmer— 
Josh, wounded, beside him, Jess on horseback. 
Sam has been killed. The wagon is driven 
down the summer lanes under the green leaves, 
past the roadside flowers. Josh lifts himself, 
rests on an elbow. Looks into the dead face— 
and Jess, from horseback, watches. They ride 
toward the neatness, the orderliness of the 
Quaker farm—the white clapboard house 
which in shape and color is a denial of blood- 
shed—toward Eliza in her Quaker dress, every 
line of which, dark and downfalling, awaits 
what is to come. 

I’ve sat here all day in bed, in pajamas, writ- 
ing. Now the stuff goes out to be typed and 
I’m going to have a bath. 


Thursday 

Stuart called to say Mr. Wyler had read the 

typed script, liked it, and was sending it to 

Cooper to read. And that I was invited to the 
Wylers’ for dinner to meet Mr. Cooper. 
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Children are a great com- 
fort in your old age—and 
they help you reach it 
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LADIES’ Ho 


Nothing to do today except seq |. 
this afternoon, pack, catch the |}; 
Owl tonight. 

Last night a couple whose nam, 
hear picked me up and took me to 
I got into the car which smelled |j 
glove or an old calfbound book. || .. 
kind it was. “A new Jaguar fres}| |, 
land. And don’t you like the Je: Ir 
The real-leather smell of the uph 
that was it, and I did like it, 

I had been told that the man|. 
pick me up was a script writer! 
former actress. Both were lean an)» 
and talked about their children, t|), 
their dogs, their children’s schol! . 
once that if this lady was proper i 
a Hollywood dinner party, I wasj/ 
I had on anything very flamboyant } 
and-cream silk Paisiey print, long 
fectly plain, except for its deeper 
back than asstreet dress would hat 
had on a wool street dress. I did) 
was an absolute breach of taste ta), 
ner dress to a dinner party, but ify 
done in Hollywood, I was going tc c 
uous. | 

The minute I saw Mrs. Wyler Ils 
going to be conspicuous. She is||, 
blue-eyed, delicately boned, has 
wavy brown hair, a slight Southe 
the spiritual strength, it was obvid 
Southern plantation singlehanded 
ler’s dress was not at all like t 
smart street dress of the first gui) 
Without being like it, it still rem) 
the dresses mar, 
wear on Sunda 
when she went/e 
having gone | 
meeting in the 
play the org 


mamma wore 
afternoons was 
and-out church. 
was a Sunday dress. It would not} 
right in a store; just as Mrs. 
though not a dinner dress, wou! 
looked right on the street. It lo 
Sunday-afternoon dress—and no 
California Sunday-afternoon- 
pool-with-a-gin-fizz dress either. A} 
as it did deliberately, I was sure. || 

Mr. Wyler greeted me. I met thi 
ler daughter, a girl of sixteen, the |\¢ 
was-to-be still lost behind round|}e 
even the girl she was at the moi 
very clearly visible because of a nj 
ish black hair in whose shadow sl 
be hiding. 

Then I noticed, entering the li 
man, the sight of whom gave mé 
sensation. I had known him allm 
I had never seen him. Or was itt 
around? I had seen him all my life 
know him? There was nothing to (ji 

We grow accustomed to the f 
every day. So it may easily hap 
have given closer attention to 4 
screen than we have ever given to 
face whatever. And suddenly to s 
whose darkenings and lightenings||* 
well, but whose owner we know |/é 
very strange. It was very strange |) 
Gary Cooper enter the Wylers’ |g 

He differed, in some ways, fron} 
had seen on the screen; he was la 
younger. Cooper, guided by Mr. W 
toward me. His suit, unlike those 
nessmen of Napa, was tailored so 
that Mr. Cooper had a body was 
This doesn’t mean that the suit 
padded or exaggerated in line. || 
guess, that it fitted; and that Mr. @ 
ing run neither to belly nor bum, 4 
says human beings to the age of 
do, had nothing to hide. 

So then he came toward me, | 
much like himself, fully alive, @ 
his face with the close attenticg 
years of moviegoing had traing 
it, alert to detect in the movemell 
upper lip, or the narrowing of t) ; 

CONTINUED ON PAG) 1 
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n yeight-control programs 
e| on cutting down portions, 


tig out foods you like 






s show that people who 
ugar lost as much weight 


oe 
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New concept in 
weight control 


don’t have to 
ove up sugar 





Like sugar on your cereal? There’s no reason why you shouldn't use it. 


Izre’s how the satisfaction you get from sugar actually helps you save calories 


ove heard people who tried artificial 
}iy, “They just don’t give you the 
> (satisfaction that sugar does.” 

I on something that is now recog- 
elery important in a weight-control 

| 

sf satisfaction that you do get from 
0 than just an appeasement of the 
ass. It is a fast, direct and natural 
16)rain centers that help to determine 
‘you are. 


The New Approach 


wthe amount of sugar you have be- 
smed to using over the years may 
wht amount for keeping your weight 
I}s also one of the reasons sugar has 
1/f the “‘don’t use” lists in many of 
W ght-control programs being recom- 
‘|atritionists and physicians. 
‘hothing like the drastic or weird or 
‘Yonder diets’ that are continually 
ul It has often been noted that lost 
4s apt to be gained back when the diet 
ce foods that would normally be eaten. 
(tting out, you simply cut down! 


How Sugar Helps 


ake it easier for you to cut down 
ssfies appetite faster than any other 
twhen you are very hungry, if you 


eat or drink something that contains sugar shortly 
before a meal you will find it is much easier to 
be satisfied with less food. A nutrition authority 
calls these hunger-pacifying snacks “‘scientific 
nibbles’’. 


And you can top off your smaller meals with 
simple desserts that contain sugar. They help you 
get as great a feeling of satisfaction from your 
smaller helpings as you would get from a much 
larger, but sugarless meal. 


The calorie savings you make with artificial 
sweeteners, on the other hand, are often just 
“paper savings’. Since they do nothing to help 
curb an oversize appetite as sugar does, they 
leave you as hungry as ever. You may find you 
are actually eating more—and more than making 
up the calories you supposedly saved. 


Important New Findings 


This was borne out by a recently reported three- 
year study of the diet experiences of more than 
300 overweight people. A leading university in 
cooperation with the dietary department of one 
of America’s foremost teaching hospitals found 
that people who gave up sugar entirely and 
used artificial sweeteners lost no more 
weight than those who used sugar regularly 
in their diets. 

Most of the people who tried the artificial 
sweeteners simply couldn’t learn to like 
them even after three years of use. 


But just about everybody likes sugar. Isn’t it 
good to know that science gives us reasons for 
enjoying the things we like? 


18 CALORIES! 


Surprise you that there are only 18 calories in a 
level teaspoonful of sugar? (Some people we asked 
guessed as high as 600.) Every 714 minutes you’ll 


normally use up as many calories as you os 
j 


get in a teaspoonful of sugar. 


All statements in this message apply 
to both beet and cane sugar. 





SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 
NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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| Cooks as beautifully as itlooks! |—>= eae 


J LADIES 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162 “I would like to play a pai). 
eyes, the drift of the plot and the hero’s inten- ~ don’t know that I’m very wel] 
tions regarding same. a Quaker. They’re fine peo}; 

The hero’s intentions were plainly good will know that I’m the right mg 

B ae ’ 1 and the discovery of some topic of conversa- Mr. Cooper’s hands were fol 

Dierekel ae ee! tion about which we both had some knowl- attitude, though not the int 


edge. The topic I proposed was Gary Cooper. ‘My life hasn’t been very 
Our knowledge of the subject differed, but man, Jess, is a very good m 


oO perhaps I knew some things he didn’t. I asked When we rejoined the gy 
OMOE if he understood how strange it was tomeeta room, Mr. Wyler explaingly 
person at once familiar and unknown. “Miss West, Coop and | 
GLL He didn’t know it from my side, as the  stories.”” We were an unlikd!. 
viewer, but he knew it from his side, as the dinner stories, and everyone 
viewed. He had had men in railway stations I thought that Cooper mus|) 
rush up to him, clap an arm around his shoul- _ his likeness to Jess, that the 
ders and say, “‘After all these years! How de- him—or vice versa. I wished 
lighted I am to see you again, Charlie. It is Cooper never admitted any |} 
Charlie, isn’t it? We met in Chicago. Your and on the way home the wr! , 
face is so familiar—I may have missed the was very amused to hear yo 
name. I thought it was Charlie—I’ve remem-_ thusiasm, urge Coop to ad 
bered you that way.” part a suitable one. Coop’s 


: “Charlie,” Mr. Cooper told me, ‘“‘would be that. Stand there before Will), 
the name of a character I’d played. He’d for- his best to sign him, and sq. 

gotten it was a movie.” peals to me greatly.’ He woule 

: “That’s a good sign, isn’t it?” I asked. What he must say is, ‘This|/ 

“That’s a good sign,’ Mr. Cooper said. part. Me play a Quaker? Dj) 

Other people had arrived; one woman in I hadn’t thought of that, B) 

a real evening dress all black satin and white thing and would never havel¢ 


with the 


shoulders, and this I regarded with my quickly — tion if I hadn’t known it. Mr. 
\ picked-up Hollywood sophistication as fla- consider the part impossibl 
of COPP i ce ee Mf eee : grant overdressing. Small town, I thought, would like to be more than a) 
: r ae es : looks like Napa, and I twitched demurely my ger. Though I suppose it’s |) 
own sober brown-and-white skirt. might like to be a Quaker 
We sat in the living room. Mr. Cooper was _ the trigger. Have his cake a 
our center. This was his party. His lawyer was 
there, a woman who had gone to school with 
his wife was there, a director who wanted him Napa-bound on the Owl, |/5 
to star in his picture was there,a woman who Pacific home. Five-thirty a jij 
had written a book and thought Mr. Cooper dark. Burbank, Saugus, Leb\ 
looked like its hero was there. the climb toward Bakersfiel 
I was placed next him at the dinner table. Stuart took me to Mr. 
He spoke of his daughter, Maria, who wanted noon. He was out and we wai} 
to go to U.C.L.A. and be a biochemist, “if her study-bedroom. Not talking) 
grades were good enough.” hadn’t seen before: bound co\/¢ 
“You can send her to Napa Junior College of all the movies he’s mail 
for two years,” I told him, “‘if they aren’t.”” Sister Carrie, Wuthering ])} 
“Ah, no,” he said. ‘““Maria is a home girl.” seven altogether; pictures of |} 
Mr. Wyler, Mr. Cooper and I stayed in the dren, the little son who died) 
dining room after dinner talking about the room as one examines a she|/| 
book and the possible picture. ‘There comesa nature of the occupant. This |] 


” 


time,” said Mr. Cooper, “when the people occupant was a man, a fami)j 
who see me in a picture expect me to do some- maker, no great reader, lik }j 
thing.” was practical, pragmatic and|1 

“You mean pull a trigger?” Stuart had no need to ex/f 


“Deliver a blow,” he said. “Fist or bullet. He has known Mr. Wyler 
Or sword. They expect it. They feel let down was a boy. What Stuart wa 


without it.” how the party went off last ni} 

‘‘What people always get, they soon fail to good time? What did I think\( 

Sot cine notice. I saw you in Vera Cruz. That was a “Could you fall in love wifi 

poimssiiaalileiorls crite iRelmedmens | stupid picture. It was a great waste of ability. “T didn’t.” 
ects i ima tive. tspemeeee | All the part took was a trigger finger. I “That isn’t what I asked y/7 

OM eee cel ass pee | Could’ve played the part.” “You mean, could I imag a 

a eee et Ree eri : stank,” Mr. Cooper said. which I might fall in love wii |i 

Py eee _“It had as well all been automation. It is a Mr. Cooper! Don’t be J 

pity for you not to play a complete human “The woman who feels !/ 

being. Alive in all his senses, but wanting to be under certain circumstances | (2 
Complete selection available. Shown above: 5 qt. Dutch Oven in Encased Copper style. a good man.” with Mr. Cooper ought to se} 


Wraps your foods in heat, saves fuel, keeps foods vitamin-rich and flavorful. 
Range-to-table beauty . . . new squared shape holds more, does more! 





Complete selection also available in Copper Clad style shown below... 
warm, glowing copper outside, stainless steel inside! Unconditionally guar- 
anteed against defects in materials and workmanship. Prices start at $8.45. 
Free “International Recipes” Booklet — delectable dishes from around the 
world! Send for your copy today! 





The finest you can own... or give! 
8 S28 8 82 8 
a 228 2 8 
8 ones a 
a : 
~ Peat Sey 
ae 
a a 
oS om ~ Tae YY oe 
UNIQUE SQUARE-SHAPED SKILLET holds FROZEN FOODS, corn, asparagus, all “long” 
more, does more. Bacon cooks in long foods fit perfectly into distinctive square- 
even strips; foods slide out gently from shaped saucepan; non-drip pouring is easy 
sloping sides. from corners. 





BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, DEPT. D-1 + BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Producers of better metals for America since 1865, © B.B.C. "Eleanor, have you looked at yourself lately ?” 




















sso ithralling about Coop?” 
Iking about falling in love?” 


e stile 1 
ist ti} man and his face. And what- 
is by nd Cooper’s face that’s made 


keep on looking at it for 


” 


ant 
e yeh. 
-knd what’s behind Cooper’s face. 
, wit it seems to be: it seems to be 
. offatensity. It swims up more 
leyes than into the eyes of any 


tenderest mouth and upper 
‘ou on as his press agent?” 
op. A live eye and a tender 


yw what Coop is. But I’ve 
soulhe durability of that face too. 
re’ contradiction in the face that 
sle oking at it. Cooper’s pictures 
ity atic and the audience will still 
sd, ey can watch the battle in the 
got built-in ‘will he, won't he’ and 
se,| t doesn’t give a hoot who gets 
« ti girl—and a lot of the time it 
.st)interested in Coop’s face. Will 
s jpmises? And which of the 


399 


re)u? Coop’s alter ego?” 
, And Jess is Coop. So maybe 


2d me. “In a real story, you 
ed to the unreal story a movie 
er laughed. Some people seem 


1. nen, and when something you 
olf him and he begins to develop 


ng) someone I know. Whose eyes 
1¢/s? I don’t know. I could learn, 
tn'be able to learn fast enough.” 
fitsomeone then. Stu, here, if you 


1 york with anyone. How could I 
_Vhat do you think Sam does 
d etter get someone else.” 
erinted to the roofs we could see 
Wilow. “Under every roof is a 
tJ two hours I can have twenty- 
[ly don’t know Jess and Eliza, 
uo. Write me their story.” 
ome to the train. ‘See you next 
| But I have made no promises. 
J Napa, 2 P.M. 
lal didn’t go straight to Seattle. 
néng twelve hours of a little sum- 
\itside, stripped to the buff— 
) |t know what or where that is. I 
‘an wearing the minimum of 
t)f actual nakedness. 
{| people who do not like to be in 
kthe sun as heat, apart fram what 
skin. I remember, at the age of 
eady far gone in tuberculosis 
d) know it, when for the first time 
Ajnday-afternoon concert in the 
at Berkeley to sit in the sun. 
ult, Tam really old. | couldn't re- 
having felt cold before. Feeling 
y experience a characteristic of 


re 







ld With sweat and this seems to 
éomplishment. It dates perhaps 
‘ved days of tuberculosis when | 












lay, with the thermometer in the room at 
100°, or even 110°, my skin dry as desert sand, 
envying my cheerful perspiring visitors. To 
sweat is to be feverless. To be feverless is, for 
the ex-tubercular, a promise of life. 

There were rain and wind here while I was 
gone. Eucalyptus leaves were blown into the 
driveway and they lie there now, gray and 
purple like fossil fish. The jays are very loud. 
There has been a return of robins to harvest 
the last of the red berries. A train is whistling 
far away, fainter and fainter, moving out of 
the valley, carrying its cargo of wine or hay or 
dried fruit. I am very warm, very happy, and 
my eyes are closing. 


Two hours outside Seattle 

What am I going to do about writing this 
script? 

Reasons for doing it: 

1. If I go to Hollywood I'll see a world I 
know nothing about. 

2. I may learn how to do something new. 

3. I will be a part of what is one of the char- 
acteristic phenomena of our times. 

4. I will combat the hermit in me. 

5. I will combat the coward in me. 

6. I will make money. 

Reasons why these reasons are not valid: 

1. There are many worlds you know noth- 
ing about and which your ignorance doesn’t 








Crackers crisp 
and flaky... 





Cereal brisk 
and crunchy... 





Bread fresh 
and nutritious... 





Candy tasty 
and healthful... 


Waxed Paper roll... 
a thousand uses! 


Crisp fried chicken... frozen fresh with the flavor at its best... 
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justify exploring: shoplifting, dope pushing, 
six-day bicycle racing. 

2. Instead of learning to do something new, 
why not learn to do something old, better? 
Like writing short stories, novels, poetry? 

3. Strip teasing, skywriting and skin diving 
are parts of our time, and probably unsuitable 
occupations for you. 

4. Why combat the hermit in you? Thoreau 
didn’t. He cultivated that hermit, fed that 
hermit, listened to that hermit. And now we 
listen to him too. 

5. Doing what you’re afraid to do, and for 
that reason alone, will soon make a flagpole 
sitter out of you. 


yes, everything you serve 
deserves the protection of 




























Frozen Chicken « Frozen Peaches « Frozen Peas 
Frozen Cauliflower + Butter * Bread - Cookies—protected 
in Waxed Paper and Waxed Glassine Papert 


waxed paper protects its FRESHNESS and FLAVOR 


Chicken, peas, cauliflower, peaches... each of them is 
brought to you at the peak of its flavor by the modern 
miracle of food-freezing. These and thousands of other 
items are available to you every day, tasting as though 
fresh from the farm, orchard or garden, because freezing 
captures flavor perfectly. And because Waxed Paper pro- 
tects that flavor, keeps even the most delicate flavors fresh 
for your table and ready for you to enjoy. 


NOTHING 


PROTECTS 


YOUR FOOD 


LiKE 


It’s no wonder bread, butter, crackers, frozen foods, 
almost everything you serve comes to you protected by 
Waxed Paper and Waxed Glassine Paper. Because nothing 
seals in and retains flavor and nutrition like Waxed Paper. 
Be sure your family gets this protection. And keep the 
Waxed Paper roll handy—it’s the wrap of a thousand uses. 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council, Inc., 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


WAXED PAPER 
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“DETERGENT” HANDS? 
VERY DRY SKIN? 


Spt your tea 
eh e oe 
hand 


cares! 





C RE A M 


. Very dry skin, dermatologists 


Moisture Magic ... ror very pry HANDS . 


know, results from lack of moisture under the skin . . . calls for much more than surface 


‘| H AN D 
| 


softening. Sofskin Moisture Magic, with amazing Colestron*, works on a new principle, 


carries vital moisture down deep, restores youthful hand beauty fast. Get the blue-top jar. 


| For softening and beautifying NORMAL SKIN, use SOFSKIN ORIGINAL FORMULA 


Pat. Off, 


*Reg. U.S. 


in the black-top jar. Both are non-sticky and greaseless. 


SOFSKIN costs less—because you use less. Only 33¢, 59¢, 98¢ plus tax. 





LOVELY NAILS 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


From Brittle, Splitting Fingernails like this 


To Normal, Beautiful Nails like this 

Nails that split and break at the tips can oe 
be helped. Recent medical research shows that 

7 out of 10 women restored their nails to lovely, 
manicurable condition simply by drinking Knox 
Unflavored Gelatine in juice, bouillon 

or water once a day for about 3 
months. For FREE BULLETIN 
write Knox Gelatine, Box LH-18, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX DRINK FORMULA IN PACKAGE 

















OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, INC. 


348 George Street, 
Tite lel soled ae Mm eli lat-rea deel | 


2329 Calumet Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


“OSTERMOOR 
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6. If money is your object you might, 
quite probably, make a lot more sitting home 
writing a good novel. 


Friday 
I am leaving for Napa tomorrow at noon. 
I wired Mr. Wyler I would accept the offer. 


Beverly Hills 

Back in my Wilshire Boulevard ante-bellum 
mansion, prepared to buckle down to my 
bellum ‘script. Stuart met me at the train; he 
has a press pass and is able to get clear to the 
tracks. He carried my basket of books for me. 
“T knew you'd be back,” he told me. 

He was also proud of the welcome he had 
arranged here at “‘The Pillory,’’ as we have 
come to call this hotel—partly because of the 
pillars, partly because of the nature of my job. 

I liked the welcome he had arranged. I have 
a more luxurious apartment with windows 


‘| that look out over a pool. The apartment was 


sweet with flowers. Yellow roses from Mr. 
Wyler. White snapdragons from the manage- 
ment. Gold tulips from Stuart. The full treat- 
ment, as they say. 

“Look out the window,” Stuart bade me. 
“See that green convertible with the cream- 
colored top?” I did see it. ‘“‘“A new Oldsmobile 
convertible for your use while you are here.” 

I walked about the 
apartment relishing the 


improvements. ‘“‘How 
much does this cost?” | 
asked. 


Stuart looked as if he 
had not expected such 
venal interests from a 
Quaker. I told him of 
the Eastern potentate 
in London who voiced 
his approval of the So- 
ciety of Friends thus: 
“IT like the Quakers. I 
have always found them 
to be a businesslike peo- 
ple with no religious 
nonsense about them.” 
I think Stuart does not 
relish jokes about 
Quakers. I am touched 
by his love and respect for Quakerdom and 
hope I do nothing to diminish it. 

“This apartment costs,” he said, “‘three hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars a month.” 

“You have been cheated. In Napa this 
apartment would not bring you fifty a month. 
Even on Stonecrest.”” 

“But who wants to live on Stonecrest? We 
are going to the Beverly Hills Hotel for lunch. 
Are you ready?” 

I always forget the difference between the 
pine and the palm; that though winter lingers 
under the Northern live oaks it has never 
properly come to the Southern hibiscus and 
bougainvillaea. I had packed a// my winter 
wardrobe, but the thermometer in Los Angeles 
was in the eighties. 

“T have nothing to wear,” I told Stuart. “I 
brought nothing but winter clothes with me.” 

He had the solution. ‘“‘“Go to a shop and 
get yourself a couple of summer dresses. Put 
them on your expense account.” 

This was really Hollywood. I felt as de- 
lighted as one who discovers that the ginger- 
bread house he has read of is not only real but 
iced. I must have looked surprised as well as 
delighted. 

“I’m not suggesting mink,” Stuart said, 
“but a couple of cotton dresses around a 
‘-hundred.” 

**“Apiece?” 

“Can you get them for less?” 

I didn’t say another word. I’m not sure he 
meant it, but either way I didn’t want to know 
the answer. This was the final touch to the 
Hollywood legend. I would not have changed 
a thing except the weight of the suit in which I 
had to sit in the sunny patio of the Beverly 
Hills Hotel for lunch. To eat good food amid 
flowers under a warm sun! Night dining, no 
matter how good the food or luxurious the 
surroundings, can never equal it. 

It was a fine sunny time, all my decisions 
behind me, none of my responsibilities yet as- 
sumed. I had a date to see Mr. Wyler at four- 
thirty. Until then Stuart suggested that we 
visit the Allied lot where ‘“‘our”’ picture was to 


back! 


TIME OFF FOR BAD BEHAVIOR 


By GEORGIE 
STARBUCK GALBRAITH 


I have a little conscience 
That goes in and out, alack. 

It’s absent when I do things, 
And once they’re done, it’s 
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be made and the Paramount 
could watch Cecil de Mille dire/ 
Commandments. 

We left the Beverly Hills q 
north, I think, on Sunset Bo 
Allied. Stuart had warned me tf 
a very small studio. I was with 
never having seen a studio befo 

Allied is on a bungalow-line; 
end of Sunset, a street which r 
those of the small Orange Count 
high-school years, Fullerton, A: 
Ana. Those towns have becom 
while here in the heart of Ho 
living fossil. The sight of it mad 
der and skippy, like someone ir 
middy blouse. 

How could such an anachron 
preserved? Rows of bungalows ¢ 
brown ones covered with shing 
covered with clapboard, an o¢ 
lent Swiss chalet. Bungalows 
four by twelve, scaled by the 
who built them to hold rocking 
the kids, the porch was a home 
There we lived in the last of the 
early twenties. 

So we rattled up to Allied thre 
hood and parked on a side stree 
the car and turned my back or 
familiar 2 
studio wit 

We ent 
room of 
Stuart lec 
the office} 
open sque 
a variety) 
drugstore 
barbersha: 
tist’s offic 
store. It y 
were nda 
square 4 
that this | 
set. 

At Paré 
movie sé 
movie sé 
even I reo 
looked Ii 








like Cecil de Mille and even ren) 


valley of the Nile. There were 
canvas, and sunsets of paint, 


crepe paper, and fountains of |} 


covering acres. 


The Ten Commandments s 
was, was filled with people, m 
costume. Yul Brynner and 
there, looking like themselves i 
costumes. 


Although there were so nat < 


set was very quiet. “That's a 
“Willie won’t let a mob of visit 
his, but the people there may 
not actually shooting. De Mi 
dience, but they’ve got to foll 

“What’s going on now?” 1a 

Stuart pointed to De Mille, 


tween De Mille and Willie,” st \ 


headed man who was seated, vi 
in Egyptian costume toss some {9 


about in front of a great refi 





copper or brass. Occasionally DL} 


’ 


F 


‘ 





E 
ie 


ord 


SS 


to the girl, words I couldn’t hea I 
tossed her gauze in a some\# 
fashion. Once she tried tossing} 


of purple gauze. But this was) 


went back to the purple. De |} 


watch the girl; 


he watched th¢ ji 


purple gauze in the copper miri} 


“They’re rehearsing,” 
Mille is a very patient rehearset 

“Why does he watch the mir 
the girl?” 


Stual } 


“The picture will be of gauze} 


mirror. Not the girl.” 
I don’t know how long we st¢ 


lessly it seemed, as the girl con} 
gauze and as De Mille continu¢} 
instruct her as to how to toss £} 


didn’t know a good toss when! 
know whether the girl was impr 


stale. Once De Mille had the/> 
polished and this, too, waS WF 
effect. He had the girl put ona 4 
band and, though this afford? 

CONTINUED ON PAGEF 
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N these problems 
t out of your life! 


(and with new pushbutton ease) 























PD WASH” CREASED NYLON SPLIT SEAMS SHRINKING WOOLENS 

1a)s knot and tangle your Caused by too-hot water, fast spin. Wash Often caused by the strain of whipped Dad’s socks now Junior’s size? Not with } 

shin on sleeves, straps. ter at slow speed in the new Maytag. action for delicate things prevents this. Socks, sweaters, skirts stay their size! i 
l | 


| 


| 
Mytag. Regular or slow nylon wrinkle-free in: warm or cold wa- and beaten wash. New Maytag’s gentle Maytag’s cold water wash and rinse. | | 
| 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 166 
break, it did not alter the manner in which she 
tossed her gauze. Meanwhile we were all as 
silent as an audience watching Hamlet. 

“Let’s go,” I whispered to Stuart, and we 
tiptoed out into the real, the non-Egyptian 
sunshine. 

‘*How long did we watch that?” I asked, my 
voice booming unnaturally in my ears after all 
the whispering. 

“T don’t know,” Stuart boomed back. 
“Thirty minutes or so, I guess.” 

“Wasn't that awfully long to give to the re- 
flection of purple gauze ina mirror?” I wanted 
to know. 





Stuart grinned. ‘“‘Don’t worry,” he said. 
“They probably won’t use it anyway.” 


Wednesday 
I was disappointed with Mr. Wyler’s office 
and the reason, I think, is that the movies have 
taught me to believe that executive suites are 
more resplendent. Mr. Wyler’s office was cer- 
tainly not threadbare, but it was not lavish 
either. Here, as at his home, his desk was so 
placed that he was able to keep his bad ear to 
the wall. 
When we were seated he told me that 
Cooper had decided to play Jess. For Eliza, 
he said he had twenty-four possibilities. 
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““Have you had any ideas about the casting 
of Eliza?” he asked me. 

I told him I thought that, judging by ap- 
pearance only, the actress who played Eliza 
should be the last person in the world anyone 
would think of as a Quaker minister. 

Mr. Wyler laughed, ““That’s easy. Marilyn 
Monroe.” 

“But on second sight,” I objected, “we 
should see that our first judgment was wrong. 
That, though the outside isn’t ministerial, the 
inside clearly is.” 

“IT guess that lets out Monroe. What 
would you think of Katharine Hepburn?” 

“T think she would make a fine Jess.” 

Mr. Wyler didn’t laugh. But lank and blue- 
eyed is the way I’ve always seen Jess. Eliza 
I’ve seen as small, plump, black-haired, white- 
skinned. Visually, I’d seen Eliza as Olivia de 
Havilland or Jane Wyman. I mentioned these 
names and Mr. Wyler said, “In casting there 
are three things to think about. First, the suit- 
ability of the actor for the part. Second, his 
suitability in relationship to who is playing 
opposite him. And third, the response of the 
public to the combination. There are some 
actresses who might play Eliza well enough 
but who, combined with Cooper, won’t inter- 
est the public. The combinations of certain 
actors and actresses seem dull, an old story to 
audiences. Another combination and some 
extra potential of excitement is communicated. 
1] think an audience would enjoy the combina- 
tion of Cooper and Hepburn.” 

Like the shoemaker who sees the world in 
terms of the shoes it wears, 
movies in terms of the scripts that were shot. 
How important was cast- 
ing? Apart from the com- 
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and Fredrick March are 
good actors. But cast 
Brando as Jess and nobody 
would believe that he was 
a Hoosier Quaker. March? 
Too urbane. Actually Sina- 
tra, the ex-crooner, would come nearest to 
doing the job. 

‘‘What in your opinion must the actress who 
plays Eliza convey to the audience?” Mr. 
Wyler asked me. 

‘‘First of all she must be lovable. Pretty. 
Appealing. She’s so cocksure of herself; she 
must be that or no one will believe that Jess 
could put up with her.” 

“Is Hepburn pretty enough?” 

Hepburn was pretty enough, though a 
round, dark Eliza was hard to give up. 

“How would you describe the relationship 
between Jess and Eliza?” 

“They're in love—after twenty years,” I 
told him. “But there’s an edge to their feeling 
for each other. Maybe that’s the reason they 
still are in love.” 

‘‘What’s the edge?” 

“Eliza will wear the pants if Jess doesn’t 
look out. She doesn’t want to. She won’t love 
Jess if she does. But she’s intelligent and ener- 
getic and if he isn’t more of a man, constantly, 
than she is, she will.” 

“You don’t think Hepburn couldn’t play 
that part?” 

I began to feel that I had been describing 
Hepburn. 

‘“And you don’t think that Cooper isn’t the 
man to be constantly more man she is?” 

“Oh, yes, I think that.” 

‘*And you don’t think the audience wouldn’t 
relish that duel?” 

It would, all right. 

‘The trouble is,” Mr. Wyler said, “I don’t 
think Hepburn’s available. So we'll have to 
find someone else who can do the same thing. 
How do you see Jess’ friend, Sam?” 

“Well, as a kind of younger, more rural 
Donald Crisp.” 

I am beginning to catch on to a few things. 
First the importance of casting. Also the way 
in which, in discussing characters in the script, 
actors are used for purposes of definition. 
They are used in almost the same way chem- 
ists use the elements to describe other com- 
pounds. Thus water is described as being made 
up of two parts of hydrogen to one of oxygen. 
H,O. And the formula for Sam might per- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 168 
the doughtiest fighter of them all, that I’d 
better know too. Because I can’t write that 
either. 


Beverly Hills Hotel 

My favorite room at this hotel, a room 
looking over the kitchen gardens. By kitchen 
gardens I don’t mean plantings of parsley and 
chives and sage, but the gardens at the back 
of the hotel onto which the kitchens open. The 
planting is the same here as in front, gar- 
denias and old olive trees and trailing ge- 
raniums. But the cars and the guests are not to 
be seen. Cooks and cooks’ helpers, maids and 


factotums whose functions in the operation 
of the hotel are unknown to me, step out- 
side for a cigarette and a lazy quiet word. 
Their voices are low. They are enjoying the 
sun, the rest, the silence. 

I had lunch here today with Mr. Wyler and 
Stu. I am glad I came down, though I’ve 
simply replaced the old worries with new ones. 
But I know more about the nature of the new 
ones, and they do not involve any writing in 
which I don’t believe. We were, theoretically 
at least, in agreement. Jess’ “hell and high 
water’ need not be one of physical participa- 
tion in conflict. There need be no worm- 
turning twists. 
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These were the old worries cleared up. The 
new one uncovered is this: Mr. Wyler said 
that the script would undoubtedly need, be- 
fore it became a “‘shooting script,” the assist- 
ance of a professional. He hasn’t seen what 
I’ve done yet and I told him that what I was 
doing so very fast was a raw first draft which 
I would expect to make much shorter and 
tighter when I revised. 

“You are not writing a shooting script,”’ he 
repeated. ; 

“If I have a collaborator everything I have 
put into the script which is not in the book 
will be attributed to him,” I said. 

“That may be the case.” 

“T will hate that.” 

With my hatreds Mr. Wyler did not want to 
be involved. Very wise too. Argument or 
sympathy, either one, might have made me 
cry. And movie-making could be washed clean 
away, no doubt, on the floods of female tears 
a director-producer encounters. Mr. Wyler’s 
business is to avoid 
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the erosions of such 
floods. 

So here it is, al- 
most evening now, 
and I feel fine. 

Stu asked me to 
have dinner with 
him, a Stanford 
friend and the 
friend’s girl. I know 
and like the Stanford 
friend but I’m 
through talking for 
the day. I want to 
eat alone. I’m going 
down to the dining 
room, get a_ table 
where I can sit with 
my back to the wall 
and have a two-hour 
glut of watching. 


The Pillory 

I saw Mr. Wyler 
this morning in his 
office. The manu- 
script was on_ his 
desk. He touched it 
occasionally, but I 
had the impression 
he hadn’t read it. He 
had looked at it and 
saw—even I could 
have told him this— 
that he did not have 
a shooting script. He 
had a surgeon’s 
kindness in separat- 
ing me from my 
manuscript. Quick, incisive, businesslike. 

He asked if I would be a technical adviser, 
come back to Hollywood and stay until the 
picture was finished. He said he would match 
the largest sum ever paid anyone at Para- 
mount as technical director if I would. They 
plan to make the picture in Indiana and he 
asked if I wouldn’t like to go. I said yes, it was 
a beautiful state. He said, ““Wait till you see it 
on VistaVision,”’ and I got rid of the ache at 
the back of my throat. 

““Now,”’ Mr. Wyler asked, “would you mind 
talking with Mr. Rynin? He’s the man who’s 
going to work on your script. There are things 
he needs to know which only you can tell 
him.” 

I said I would. Then I wished Mr. Wyler a 
happy time in Japan and we shook hands; but 
I saved my last glance for the two hundred 
typed pages on his desk. 





Napa, April 16 

I thought all day of a beautiful bouquet in 
shades of pink and lavender and this evening 
I made it, a big summer-rich, winy bouquet: 
peonies, last of the lilac, two purple tulips, 
pink syringa, iris, small cluster of azalea, three 
or four sprigs of lavender stock, forget-me- 
nots, some Cecile Brunners, a couple of 
black pansies. 

I am no flower arranger, but I keep all vases 
filled. A room without flowers is barren to me. 
Max is a gardener and there are always flowers 
to pick. I wonder sometimes what I would do 
if he were not. Would I, to get flowers, put 
seeds in the ground? I’m afraid not. I would 


BEST WE EVER ATE 


Oysters have been a sheer delight 
throughout centuries. The Romans 
were even wont to import select ones 
all the way from Britain! As a par- 
ticularly irresistible attraction for 
supper on Thanksgiving evening, we 
nominate a delicate oyster souffle— 
to complement the cold turkey— 
shared with us and now with you by 
Mrs. Henry Hotchkiss, St. James, 
Long Island, New York. 


Oyster Souffle 


Remove any pieces of shell from 
| pint oysters. Heat oysters and 
liquor in a heavy skillet over low 
heat for 3 minutes to release the 
juice. Drain, reserving the liquor. 
Melt 4 tablespoons butter. Blend 
in 4 tablespoons flour. Gradually 
add 1% cup light cream with 14 cup : 
of the oyster liquor. Cook, stirring, 
until thickened. Season with 34 tea- 
spoon salt and a dash each of 
pepper, cayenne and hot pepper e 
sauce. Cool. Blend in 3 well-beaten Ho 
egg yolks and the oysters. Fold in 
3 stiffly beaten egg whites. Sprinkle 
V4 cup cracker crumbs on the bot- 
tom of a 2-quart baking dish. Pour 
in soufflé mixture. Set in a pan of 
hot water. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350° F., for 40 to 50 minutes. 
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-/gredients which do not relieve pain, like aluminum compounds, 


magnesium carbonate and baking soda! 


fie you pay twice the price for a pain 
liver, it will pay you to look at the label. 
F looking at the label on any pain- 
lijing product you purchase, you can 
eiecisely what you’re paying for. 

“d it’s our guess that doing this will 
v‘you quite a surprise. 

Hr you’ll find that the only product 


which is all pain reliever—100%—is 
aspirin. 

Others, that attempt to belittle 
straight aspirin, are simply aspirin “in 
disguise.”’ 

They combine aspirin with ingredi- 
ents utterly incapable of relieving pain— 
ingredients like aluminum compounds 
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(aluminum glycinate), magnesium car- 
bonate or that old cooking standby, 
baking soda (sodium bicarbonate). 

Yet these products—not 100% pain 
relievers—cost you twice the price of 
Bayer Aspirin! 

Yes, twice the price! And this in spite 
of the fact that medical science has never 
discovered a safer and more effective 
pain-relieving agent thanstraight aspirin. 

So buy wisely. Buy a product that’s 
all pain reliever— Bayer Aspirin. It’s the 
best aspirin the world has ever known— 
and one thing most people can take any 
time... WITHOUT STOMACH UPSET! 
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picture is a maze in which Ill wander the rest 
of my life, unable to find my way out. Worse 
still, perhaps, grow to love maze wandering. 
It is, in its bemusing way, a happy activity. 
It-resembles travel; the substitution of small 
surmountable difficulties for life’s real insur- 
mountable ones. 


The Pillory 

Stu met me this morning with a poker face 
and coal-bright eyes. We both played the 
density game. ““Glad to see you back.” “‘Nice 
to be back.” We walked through the station 
and Stu, who is ordinarily anxious to get me 
down to Mr. Wyler, said, ‘How about some 
more breakfast?” 

“After Owl pellets, 
more.” 

The dining room at eleven was as deserted 
as a railway dining room ever is. 

“Let’s have something delicious,” Stu said. 
“Two orders of strawberries.” 

“At a dollar an order?” 

“The studio pays.” 

This was very unusual talk from Stu. I had 
nothing more important to say. If he had, he 
must say it. I wasn’t going to ask. When 
everything was on the table and he had swal- 
lowed some coffee he said, ““You’re going to 
be asked to come back on the script.” 

I heard him, but “‘come back on’ might 
mean anything. “What does that mean?’ 

“Do what you wanted to do. Revise it. 
Make a shooting script out of it.” 

A ripe red strawberry became tasteless in 
my mouth. ““What about the new script? You 
said everything was going 
swimmingly.” 

“It hasn’t. This is final. 
Willie wants you to come 
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if he’d discovered this ear- mother. 


ler? 

“He made a mistake.” 

“Perhaps I should refuse. 
Perhaps I should have too 
much dignity to be writing according to stop 
and go lights.” 

“Do you want to keep on? Or do you want 
to be dignified?” 

“T want both.” 

“You can have both.” 

“How did this happen? Mr. Wyler told me 
ten times at least that there were ten thousand 
script writers here. Why me instead of one of 
the nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine others?” 

“You are here, Miss West, 
Willie’s brother Robert.” 

““Have I met him?” 

‘““For two seconds one day going into Wil- 
lie’s office. Robert read your script and told 
Willie, “There’s nothing wrong with this script. 
It’s too long. It’s not a shooting script. With 
some revision it could be. I could help Miss 
West fix it up.’”” s 

“What did Mr. Wyler say to that?” 

“Willie told Robert that you hadn’t wanted 
to write a script in the first place. That you 
didn’t want to work with anyone and for all he 
knew you might be hell to work with. And 
Robert told him that he knew froni reading the 
script that you would not be hell to work with. 
That no one could write such beautiful scenes 
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“T guess I love Robert Wyler.” 

“He wants to work with you—if you’re will- 
ing. This script has to be ready by July fif- 
teenth. That’s two months. Robert knows all 
the stuff you don’t know technically about a 
script. Together you could have it ready by 
that time.” 

“Does Mr. Wyler know you're telling me 
this?” 

Stu laughed. ‘‘He’ll tell you himself. 
What’re you going to do?” 

“Write. I’m going to finish this job.” 


Tuesday 

I’m in the same old apartment. But because 

it is now my home, I feel quite different about 
it. I am putting up books and pictures. I 
brought a picture of grandmother and grand- 
father in Quaker dress; of mamma at fifteen in 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 172 

find a plumber, he would rather talk to a 
woman than to a male bricklayer. But give 
him another plumber and a woman doesn’t 


stand a chance. 


Monday 

This is the way a scene develops here. In 
the book Eliza, when Jess brings the organ 
home, flounces down in the snow and says 
that she will not enter the house if Jess takes 
the organ inside. I thought that the story told 
in the movie would be more effective if the 
time it covered was shortened. All that was 
important happened in the summer months of 
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1862. The minute I decided that, I lost my 
snow and had to discover a new way for Eliza 
to demonstrate to Jess that she meant business 
when she said, “If that organ goes into the 
house I stay out.” 

Should she climb the windmill? Perch on 
the upping block? Sit down in the dust of the 
summer driveway? I thought she would go out 
to the barn and say, “‘Jess, if that organ goes in 
the house I go to the barn.” There were 
scenes showing her preparations to go, show- 
ing Jess’ and the children’s embarrassment 
when they have to explain to callers, ““Mam- 
ma’s taken up residence in the barn.’ But 
there was no scene showing Eliza in the barn. 


Now! Make 
your 
man 
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I had thought about including one, but with 
a script which should be around one hundred 
and twenty-five pages already running over 
two hundred, some scenes had to be resisted. 
I resisted Eliza in the barn. 

Stu, when he saw the change, was delighted. 
““But we must see her in the barn,” he told me. 
““To know she was there and not be able to see 
her, prim amid the hay and harness, would 
kill the audience.” That was all the encour- 
agement I needed and the scene wrote itself. 
Jess went to the barn, and after he had 
promised Eliza to put the organ in the attic, 
Eliza returned to the house with him. 

So the scene stood when Robert read the 
script. He wanted it expanded still further. 
“Let’s have Jess,” he said, ‘‘when Eliza refuses 
to return to the house, decide to spend the 
night with her in the barn. And when they 
emerge from the barn in the morning we learn 
that a compromise has been reached. She will 
return to the house if Jess will put the organ 
in the attic. To this Jess has agreed.” And all 
this amiability, Robert warned me, might be 
attributed—he went daringly even further— 
would no doubt be attributed to some love- 
making which took place during the night. 
What wouid I, what would Quakers generally 
think of that? 

For Quakers generally I couldn’t speak. As 
for myself, I had always supposed that Jess 
and Eliza’s children had been begotten in the 
normal way and that neither was so far gone 
in years as to have given up love-making, and 
that the end of marital quarrels, even among 
members of the Society of Friends, was often 
thus celebrated. 

Though Robert ordinarily treats me as if I 
were the lineal descendant of Eliza Birdwell 
and George Fox, he forgets all this when we 
are in the heat of trying out dialogue on each 
other. Then he goes flying across the office, all 
Gallic gestures and profanity, Quaker in 
spirit but not in movement and vocabulary. 

“Eliza turns to Jess,’ Robert tells me, “‘and 
she says, ‘Jess, if thee keeps driving thy horse 
like a bat out of hell, thee’ll bring the God- 
damn elders down about our ears.’ To which 
Jess replies, ‘By God, Eliza, thee’s right.’”’ 

I went to William Wyler’s with Dorothy 
last night, to see Lili Palmer and Rex Harrison 
in The Four Poster. Mr. Wyler wanted a look 
at Lili Palmer as a possible Eliza. The movie 
was not convincing. And though Lili Palmer 
looks like an Eliza, I don’t think she could 
persuade anyone that she ever set a hen, 
skimmed a pan of milk or slept on a feather 
bed. 

Casting is a part of movie making about 
which I have never once thought. Mr. Wyler 
is thinking about it continuously. Maureen 
O’Hara was tested. We all went to see Eleanor 
Parker in the worst movie I’ve seen in years. 
Today Mr. Wyler asked me, ““What would 
you think of Jane Russell as Eliza?” 

I sat down quickly and Mr. Wyler hurried 
on. “‘She’s a very pious girl, I understand. 
Goes to church, teaches Sunday school, sings 
hymns.” 

*“And we can advertise her this way,”’ I said: 
“““See Jane Russell with her clothes on.’” 

Mr. Wyler didn’t laugh out loud at this. 
“There’s some chemistry involved in the com- 
bination of the male and female leads in a 
movie. Each may be a good actor—but the 
combination doesn’t interest anyone.” 

Stu, when I came out of Mr. Wyler’s office, 
said, ‘“‘Jane?’”? When I nodded he shook his 
head despondently. His opinion of Willie is so 
high he suffers when he detects that box office 
‘rather than art is shaping Mr. Wyler’s think- 
ing. “Willie’s out of his mind,” he said. 


Thursday 
I’ve spent the day making arrangements for 
Cooper to go to meeting with me. I didn’t 
know which of the three Pasadena meetings 
would give him the best idea of a Quaker meet- 
ing of 1860; and I didn’t like telling the studio 
people that there were three varieties of 
Quakers worshiping in a town as small as 
Pasadena. They all want to believe that the 
Quakers are flawless and this evidence of dis- 
unity may convince them that Quakers are as 
petty and schismatic as any other sect. 
The Pastoral meeting is the largest; but 
Quakers singing and listening to sermons 
sound and look like Methodists or Baptists, 
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Only a mediocre person is 
always at his best. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
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Middleton did. It was the first time I have 
ever heard lines of mine spoken by an actor 
intent upon becoming, upon being, the person 
I had in mind. The coincidence of this large, 
burly man sitting there and doing just that, 
becoming Sam Jordan before my eyes, was 
disturbingly magical. He became my thought. 
I listened and watched with my mouth open. 
Mr. Wyler asked me, when Middleton left, 
what I thought of him. Under the circum- 
stance I thought he was a genius, and said so. 

We all sat in Portia’s office at five tonight, 
congratulating ourselves and feeling good: 
Stu; Robert, Dorothy and I. The first mimeo- 
graphed pages were coming through. Every- 
one warns me there'll be a thousand changes 
yet, but this is the longest step so far toward 
finality and I rejoice in it. Portia, Robert’s and 
Stu’s secretary, is a remarkable woman, able 
to keep track of all the day-by-day changes in 
the script, read my handwriting, absorb with- 
out friction Stu’s driving energy, remember 
Robert’s appointments with doctors, dentists 
and bankers, and at the same time never lose 
her interest in what seems to me, of course, 
the most important thing: the story itself and 
its meaning. 

We sat like people at the end of a day ina 
home and talked of what we’d done and had 
yet to do. Dorothy’s and Portia’s jobs I not 
only couldn’t perform, but dislike even to 
think about. 

Dorothy has had to plan each costume, 
keeping in mind history, physical conforma- 
tion of actors, scenes in which costumes would 
appear, manner in which various colors and 
materials photograph and the aesthetic whole. 
She has to measure actors, remember that 
Cooper’s hips are small, Eliza’s bosom flat 
and that pseudo homespun 
costs $7.90 a yard and real 
old Quaker alpaca $8.20. I 
would rather break rock. 

One of my jobs as tech- 
nical adviser I take to be an 
attempt to persuade some- 
one—Mr. Wyler, I suppose, 
in the long run—that these 
Quakers are being dressed 
too sedately. I brought a carload of Quaker 
effects, all calculated to prove them a people 
less plain than they are usually pictured. 

I went first to the daughter of the red-haired, 
hymn-tossing Quaker minister whose preach- 
ing gave me goose flesh as a child. She is 
eighty. No one would guess it. Her hair is 
still more yellow than white, her cheeks are 
pink and her figure, though roly-poly, is 
womanly rather than aged. 

“Cousin Florence,” I asked, ‘‘did Quakers 
in Southern Indiana always wear black or 
gray?” 

“Of course not,” she said. ““Though when 
we went to church we wore gray or black or 
blue gray or snuff brown. I can remember 
that oil red was very popular at one time. I 
don’t know why it was called oil red unless 
because it was darker than most reds—a red 
black like a red rose that is beginning to 
wither. But at home—can you remember how 
hot it was in Southern Indiana in the summer- 
time? We wore light-colored summer dresses 
like anyone else. They weren’t low-necked and 
short-sleeved the way they are now. But that 
was the times as much as the Friends. I'll tell 
you, Jessamyn, where Quaker women got in 
their fashionable licks—aprons. They had the 
most beautiful aprons, finished off with rich 
embroidery and crochet. When mother 
changed from her morning apron to her after- 
noon apron, it was a sign that the day’s work 
was over.” 

I asked about the color of those afternoon 
aprons. 

“White, always white. But no one—no 
man, I suppose, since they are the ones who 
usually decide such matters—had thought to 
make any rules about aprons. So they were 
always very long, very full, sometimes of silk, 
and rich with handwork. 

“There was a revolt about bonnets in our 
meeting, I remember, when I was a little girl. 
The Quaker bonnet was adopted in the begin- 
ning because it was simple and cheap and 
wouldn’t keep our minds on changing fash- 
ions. But the Quaker bonnet got richer and 
richer in materials, and women got out of the 
way of making them. They had to send clear 






to Philadelphia or Cincinnati to get one and 
they became much more expensive than ordi- 
nary hats. Here’s a picture of Aunt Mary, who 
revolted from expensive bonnets. They said 
that when she walked into meeting with a 
straw hat on, perfectly plain as you can see, 
there was more buzz than silence in silent 
meeting for quite a few minutes.” 

“Did great-grandmother have curtains in 
her house? Or pictures? Rugs? Upholstered 
furniture?” 

“Do they think we were savages?’ Cousin 
Florence asked. 

“No, but they think you were very, very 
plain.” 
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Cousin Florence went off for more al- 
bums—and I’ve brought them, together with 
blouses, aprons and bonnets—back with me. 


Monday 

I made my first visit to the set today. A long 
drive, an hour and fifteen minutes by studio 
car with Dorothy and Mr. Wyler, who is back 
from New York, out Ventura Boulevard to 
the Rowland Lee ranch. 

Mr. Lee is a former movie actor who had 
the perspicacity to buy this tract of land and 
keep it free of power lines, telephone poles, 
paved roads and other reminders of the twen- 
tieth century. Movie companies rent the place 
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to shoot their period pictures without the 
labor of shooting around the obtruding 
anachronisms. 

My first feeling, though the place was beau- 
tiful, was one of disappointment. How could 
this Western ranch of eucalyptus and olive 
trees, of dry brown hills and barley stubble, be 
made to look like a land of cornfields, green 
grass and sycamores? And what was green, 
the shore of a little artificial lake, looked park- 
like rather than rural to me. 

The corn was already being planted, Mr. 
Wyler said; the Midwest trees would go in, the 
camera would look the other way when a 
eucalyptus came in range. 
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The place was humming with studio car- 
penters and movie farmers. “‘Stone walls” for 
house and barn were being sawed. Both were 
partially built. There had already been built 
what appeared to be the stone tower of a 
Norman castle but which Ted Haworth, the 
art director of the picture, said was a silo. 
This was attached to the barn structure. 

“Surely silos weren’t common in Civil War 
times?’ I asked. 

Ted whipped out a picture of a Civil War 
silo. I found myself feeling about barns as 
Dorothy and Mr. Wyler no doubt feel about 
Quakers: that we had better attempt no refor- 
mation of the public’s concept of their appear- 
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ance. I thought a barn must first of all look 
like a barn. Neither audiences ner readers 
want to be told everything. If an audience has 
to settle the question of what it is before it can 
give its attention to the narrative, the barn is 
a handicap. 

As technical adviser it was clearly my duty 
to say, “This barn looks wrong to me.” So I 
told Mr. Wyler, but he had already, and with- 
out my technical advice, decided against the 
tower and ordered it down. 

Dorothy, who had been with us during the 
barn discussion, had even more fault to find 
with it. The barn is what is called a side-hill or 
bank barn—haymow on top, main filcor for 
farm equipment, lower floor, with the hill 
forming one wall, for animals, 

“This will never do,” Dorothy told Ha- 
worth. “‘It is a well-known fact that cows must 
be kept in an airy, well-ventilated place. How 
are they going to get any air down there in the 
basement?” 

Now I was on Haworth’s side. ‘‘That’s 
where they kept them, Dorothy. Air or no air, 
at least they don’t freeze in winter.” 

I tramped off to join Mr. Wyler, who was 
inspecting locations for the buggy race and 
the two churches, Methodist and Quaker. 
Jess, in his buggy, 
has to pass Sam at 
the Methodist 
church. Sam, unwill- 
ing to admit defeat, 
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sweeps on down the 
road to the Quaker 
meetinghouse. So 
the problem is dou- 
ble-barreled: the lo- 
cations suitable for 
worship have also to 
be suitable for speed. 
Very easy to arrange 
in the script, but 
more of a problem 
on the Rowland Lee 
ranch. 

Managing an 
army or a college or 
a church or a race 
track or aranch is an 
easy job, it seems to 
me, compared with 











If you are moving to a new home, 
the best way to be sure that your 
subscription to the LapiEs’ Home 
JOURNAL reaches you promptly is to 
send us the new address at least 30 
days before you move, together with 
the old address label cut from your 
magazine. 


@ Each year about 2,300,000 sub- 
scribers to Curtis magazines change 
their addresses and ask us to send 
the magazines to their new homes. 
We are happy to do this, but equally 
unhappy when delays occur. Send- 
ing us the label from your magazine 
will cut in half the time required to 
place the new address on our lists. 


Please send the old label and the 
new address at least 30 days before 


Dor 
is the 
membg 
othy } 
once, 
Grow: 
lyn—she 
there, 
much | 
Eliza. | 












the job of a pro- 
ducer-director who 
must combine for his 
work knowledge of 
all these fields plus knowledge which relates 
solely to movie making. 






you move. 


Friday 
his afternoon JT looked at tests made in 
New York of some actors and actresses being 
considered for roles. This was the first time 
I’ve heard lines, written by me, spoken on the 
screen. It is the same as in reading a story of 
mine in print—feeling of great uneasiness. I 
tried to forget the lines and watch the people. 
When Mr. Wyler asked afterward what I 
thought, I said, ‘‘Phyllis Love is Mattie. Mark 
Richman can perhaps act Gard. Keenan 
Wynn seems so appealing to me as a human 
being I don’t suppose I can judge him as an 
actor.” 

Mr. Wyler said, ““Wynn is a very expensive 
actor.” ; 

“TI can understand that. I go to bad movies 
just to see him.” 

Mr. Wyler said. ““What do you like about 
Phyllis Love?” 

“She is able to suggest Mattie’s wonder.” 

“She is going to be Mattie,” Mr. Wyler 
said. 

Out to location again today. Dead beat. I 
was never cut out for a technical adviser. 
First off, Mr. Wyler has had to reverse 
churches. Haworth, in spite of the fact that he 
knew I thought the Birdwell house and the 
Friends’ meetinghouse should be made of 
white clapboard, made them of stone—simu- 
lated, of course. The Methodist church he did 
make of white boards. 

Mr. Wyler now sees that by using stone for 
the Quaker meetinghouse, the Quakers appear 
to be a rich, highfalutin, church-proud people, 
while the Methodists seem to be plain simple 
folk, hating all outward show. So today he 
gave orders to switch churches. Take the 
steeple from the Methodist church and clap it 












































culty of 
clean breast,’ and afterward the 
washed contentment. Nothing 1 
changed by the stand I take. Nor! 
of ‘“‘fighting for what I believe,” 
that fight. All I need do, apparen 
press my horror, my distaste, and 
so, | am freed from the burden 
tions. No one need agree with me} 
will listen to me say, “I think you¥ 
and wrong—and for these rea 
wickedness and wrongness van 
from my mind. 

So it was this morning with 
thought I might be unable to sp 
fast swallowing I kept the tears d 
“TI will have to disassociate mysé 
picture, have my name taken off th) 
Jess does any fighting.” And I tol 
reasons. 

Mr. Wyler listened. He could 
more patient. He said, “But you, 
had Jess involved in a fist fight.” 

I said, “‘To be carried away mom 
a fist fight, and to participate in wai” 
organized violence, are two differen? 
It’s the difference between making j 


girl—which may be wrong— ani 1 















































whorehouse. There’s a degree of © /## 


in the second activity which separat 
the first.” 

Mr. Wyler said he had never tho : 
that way. Then he said, “Write t)? 
scenes you told me about Friday.” 


I came back, wrote until four a at 













manuscript over to Portia to be ty n 
I’m going to bed. 





Tommy Carr, the “battle a 
over this morning with my typed ba 
in hand. ‘‘Willie says to follow your 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 17? 
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and supple, it follows 
that I’m fashion’s pet. The dream of a bra: new Maidenform Chansonette*...excitingly circular-stitched 


road your curves, uniquely spoke-stitched to accentuate them ever-so-subtly. Gives you the youngest, 


nd why not...when I’ve got a figure to purr about. My Maidenform lines are so sleek 
ay o oO I / 


prettiest outlines ever! In cotton broadcloth, 2.00. Also in acetate satin, Dacron and cotton, nylon taffeta; 
fein 2.00. Full length version in cotton broadcloth, 3.50. A, B and C cups. «:«: 
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Sparkling glass does add to the pleasures of luxuries like th 


Don’t you just love looking at pretties like these through shining glass? And then there’s the wonderful fragrance 
you open them. The glass, you know, guards the volatile scent-bearing oils that otherwise might escape, keeps mi 


from evaporating, too. And that’s why precious luxuries like these stay so fresh and delightfully fragrant right to th 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 176 
=<). This was bad news for Carr, who had 
») begun to align cannon, horses and 
-- according to another plan. But he is a 
4phical man, has been in the movies a 
seme, beginning as an actor, and is be- 
nc urprises. 

iy Carr thinks of the action completely in 
«+f the camera. He wants down on paper 
: action alone, but the exact manner in 
icthe camera sees this action. He visual- 
ead of time. Mr. Wyler improvises, I 
je more than he. We worked all day mak- 
; entence summary of the entire battle 
iH 















































m)gn tonight—but if we win the war it 
> matter. 


August 22 
oHe calls for. the day: 

j. ortia saying she would send for ma- 
) type at nine. 

arcourt, Brace representative calling 
4, would I sign some books and be on a 
gram. 

. yrtia calling to say William Wyler had 
u1 d from Pebble Beach. 

_ arr calling to say he’d be here at 12:30. 
4 ortia calling to ask why she hadn’t re- 
vems. Told her man hadn’t arrived to 
: p yet. 

to ask could Carr and I promise him 
ar scenes by evening. 

ourt, Brace telegraphing thanks for 
sg typographical error in new book. 
erald-Express—will I subscribe to their 
illar calling to see if ms. was ready. 
apa woman in town. Would I have 
ith her? 


Friday morning 
lf sunlight of fall between the apartment 
dbs this morning. The three young New 
Sctors have arrived: Phyllis Love, who 
; attie; Mark Richman, who plays Gard; 
| ny Perkins, who plays Josh. The as- 
g thing (to me) is that they don’t bear 
1k of their trade upon them. They don’t 
e actors (which means for me, I guess, 
y don’t look like John Barrymore or 
tasarbo). Phyllis Love, who in the test 
€) saw was a hearty, firm-muscled fly- 
yomboy, is thin and quiet with pale 
in and smooth brown hair. What I saw 
-fdhg in the test was acting. Mark Rich- 
tm his test, was an ingratiating, burly 
: He, too, is smaller, a thoughtful ex- 
i cist. I go around staring at them, wait- 
“actor” to emerge like a jack-in-the- 
“xi inside these normal covers. None of 
as been in the movies before, so they 
ike are newcomers in this world. 
arsals have already begun. It is strange 
6 the lines, worked on for ‘so long, 
and I had my first understanding of 
ors can make of lines that are very 
i themselves. Mark Richman was able 
ye commonplace greetings mirrors in 
ye saw reflected the character of those 
red. ““How do you do, Jess,’ and we 
, ~ause of the way in which Mark Rich- 
@ id those words, that Jess was a man 
$/pproval was worth having—and whose 
: al you could get only by being a good 
N jurself. 
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| 10 P.M. 
Vyler feels that Dorothy McGuire does 
‘erstand Quakers—and more particu- 

jiza, who is a Quaker minister. Mr. 
fleas spoken to me of this before and 
®C\e to talk with her. When I asked what 
Wi ed me to do—to explain Quaker doc- 
I€,1e position of women in the church, 
isjon?—he snorted. “Just go and be a 
- * he said. Well, there are Quakers 
}Vakers—and I’m not Eliza. Our faults 
l\\ues are very different. 
ie fault was that she thought she was 
it. therwise she was, chiefly, a loving and 
ri/!@t se woman. She loved her husband, and 
‘ed God. And having a certain gift of 
4 2 liked to speak of her love. Mid- 
t)and Midwestern prudery being what 
lhe could not speak very openly about 
\N) of Jess. She could speak of God. So 
‘@) She liked what was pretty and what 


e. I feel as if I’ve been through a long 


was conventional; though she fought against 
new insights if they threatened her habitual 
ways of living, she accepted them if they came 
to her through Jess. Eliza is not a woman of 
quirks and oddness; she is a good woman, a 
trifle severe, though very spirited, and Dorothy 
McGuire has, with the exception of Mark 
Richman, the most difficult part in the picture. 
But Dorothy is an intelligent woman and will 
discover her own Eliza; to be a Quaker for her 
edification is no role for me. But since I have 
become Wyler’s or this picture’s Trilby I 
said—reluctantly—that I’d return to play this 
part for which I have no liking. 

I was interested in the difference between 
McGuire and Cooper in their approach to 
Quaker meeting. Cooper, when he went, be- 
came (as much as in him lay) a Quaker. He 
did not, in so far as I could see, look about at 
all, but became a part of the silence. Dorothy, 
however, spoke to me after her visit of the 
various attitudes and responses of the Quakers 
as she had observed them and which she 
should use in her portrayal of Eliza in the 
meeting scene. I was surprised at this use of 
the meeting and Dorothy was surprised at 
my surprise. 

“What else,’ she asked, ‘should I have 
done? I went to see the various ways in which 
people worshiped and to choose for Eliza 
whatever seemed the most effective way.” 

Pragmatically, her way may turn out to 
be better than Cooper’s. But I understand 
Cooper’s way better. Cooper’s method is re- 
garded traditionally as the feminine one of in- 
tuitive identification; Dorothy’s as the mascu- 
line method of rational observation and selec- 
tion. Dorothy was a craftsman, Cooper an 
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The woman who is determined to 
be respected can be so in the midst 
of an army of soldiers. PROVERB 
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artist, in so far as their methods were un- 
mixed. But what method ever is? 


Sunday 
Another call from Stu. Proceed not to the 
meetinghouse, but to the battlefield. In other 
words, don’t go to Hollywood and be a 
Quaker for Dorothy but go to Chico and be a 
general with Tommy Carr. A role that I like 
much better. One thing I didn’t like: a hint 
from Stu that he feels that Josh fires too soon 
in the battle scene. The purpose of the battle 
scene is to provide a testing ground for Josh. 
Battle as battle is not important. The minute 
we see that Josh is able to do what he thinks 
he must do the battle is, dramatically, over. 
With all this I agree. But my heart bleeds for 
Carr if he has to align his cannon and cavalry 
once more. 


Oaks Hotel, Chico 

Blazing heat. No trial to me, who have lived 
in hotter towns. Max came up with me and is 
now inspecting the battlefield. Since Wyler 
must have Cooper back in Hollywood as soon 
as possible, the battle, which is being shot out 
of sequence in the picture, must itself be shot 
out of sequence, hindside foremost. Cooper is 
in the final scenes of the battle and these will 
be first to be shot. Carr must arrange in these 
scenes for overturned wagons, dead horses 
(they were here when we arrived) and blown- 
up cannon to be in the places and conditions 
where, in the early stages of the battle, we'll 
see them being overturned, killed and blown 
up. 

The unit manager said to me, ‘“Thank thee, 
dear, for sparing us a full-scale war.”’ This is 
the first theeing I’ve heard on the set, though 
I’ve been told it’s becoming common. I smiled 
to hear it. 

Chico has had so many battles fought along 
the banks of the Sacramento it takes this 
latest invasion calmly. Though it does not 
take Cooper calmly. There is a delegation of 
high-school girls from a town thirty miles dis- 
tant waiting him now in the lobby. He, very 
prudently, is sticking to his room. 

We all ate last night in the dining room here. 
With Cooper was a very handsome red-haired 


young woman. I asked Dorothy Jeakins who 
she was. Dorothy said, “‘She’s his hairdresser.” 
Max, at least, is delighted, as a camera fan, to 
have a photogenic female here amid this crew 
of Johnny Rebs and Home Guardsmen and, 
while other people are snapping Cooper, he is 
busy snapping Cooper’s hairdresser. It has 
been my observation in Hollywood that the 
secretaries and hairdressers dress and look 
more like the public’s idea of a star than the 
stars themselves. Dorothy McGuire and PhyI- 
lis Love could walk down any Main Street un- 
observed. 

The girl who takes care of Cooper’s hair, a 
very calm dresser herself, is a skilled worker. 
Cooper is by no means bald. He just needs 
thicker hair on top and the job she does is 
nearer that of thatching than simple toupee 
anchoring. Besides keeping Cooper’s hair 
thatched, she will spray him with sweat when 
he needs sweat, disarrange his hair when his 
activities require it, keep his eyebrows neat 
and arrange for tears when the going gets 
sorrowful. Cooper’s manly chest is covered 
with a mat of manly hair and this needs no 
thatching; but there is a scene in which, shirt- 
less, he chops wood and the hairdresser will 
no doubt be responsible for dampening, dis- 
arranging, and so on. As the area of responsi- 
bility increases, does the pay? I wonder. She 
told me she had traveled all over the world 
keeping George Raft thatched. And to think 
that there are girls who believe that their best 
chance of seeing the world is to become an 
airline stewardess! 

Mr. Wyler spoke to me last night about a 
talk he’d had with John Huston. Huston had 
read the script. He likes it. Others have read it 
and liked it, but Huston’s liking, I could see, 
was special—whether because Huston is an 
accomplished critic of scripts or because Mr. 
Wyler is fond of the man, I don’t know. 
“Huston liked the script—but one thing he 
thought was wrong. He says he doesn’t think 
Jess should touch that gun. He says that when 
he came to that part of the script where he saw 
that Jess was going to pick up his gun, he had 
to stop reading. He said it was physically pain- 
ful for him to watch Jess, a man whose whole 
life had been given to nonviolence, waver. 
John’s a very fine director. His feeling about 
this troubles me.” 

Mr. Wyler’s feeling amazed me. He is mov- 
ing inward on this script and these characters, 
as he must. Jess is becoming Jess, to him, not 
Cooper. But those canons are so recently be- 
hind us! Is Chico the road to Damascus and 
Huston the angel? No, Huston is no angel 
here; he is dead wrong. In many places I’ve 
been unwilling, either through lack of knowl- 
edge, or easygoingness, to stand and fight. 
Here I'll stand and fight, and this time Mr. 
Wyler and I have seemingly changed places. 

“Good,” I said. “I’m happy to hear that 
Huston does not want Jess to take up his gun. 
If he had wanted it, that would indicate that 
we had failed. We are gambling everything in 
this story on the audience’s feeling exactly 
what Huston does: ‘Don’t take that gun, Jess. 
Don’t take it.’ Jess is a good man, but a man 
with a flaw. He must be tempted to violence. 
We must see him tempted to violence. And he 
must have the means of killing in his hand at 
the moment of his temptation. Otherwise we 
don’t have a drama. Otherwise we don’t have 
a hero acting, but someone passive, being 
acted upon. 

‘““Give the audience what it must want—and 
Huston says he does want—a Jess who does 
not pick up his gun, and the picture is over 
right there. That’s what this story is about. 
Will Jess fight? You can’t answer that question 
there in Jess’ bedroom as he looks at his rifle. 
You must answer it in action, where Jess is 
willing to test it—and would test it. 

‘‘He did not refuse to fight because Quakers 
said it was wrong to fight. He refused to fight 
because, as a human being he could not bring 
himself to take a human life. We must see 
him make that decision as a person—see the 
person and the Quaker become orie. Who’s 
interested in seeing a man keep the rules? Let 
alone a man like Jess who’s no rule keeper.” 

I could see Mr. Wyler smile. ““Am I going 
to get a ten-page document tomorrow?” 

*“No, you’ve had it.” 

“Johnnie is a very sensitive, very bright 
man,” he said. . 
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“Look, he’s too mixed up with that whale 
of his to take on Quakers too.”’ 

“Johnnie isn’t limited in what he can con- 
sider simultaneously.” 

There was no use arguing about Johnnie’s 
talents. I was an admirer of them myself. 
“Maybe he doesn’t want any competition for 
Moby Dick.” 

Mr. Wyler stared at me. He didn’t think me 
capable of such a black thought, any more 
than he thought Huston capable of such dou- 
ble dealing. Neither did I, for that matter. 
“It’s a joke,” I said. 

“But you promise me to think about it?” 
he asked. 


Oe gions! 


a moment 
longer from 
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Whatis the 
Tampax user 


like? 


Tampax has been in existence more than 
20 years. During that time, a staff of 


trained women has devoted itself to 
answering letters and inquiries, to talk- 
ing to serious-minded groups (such as 
teachers) who want to find out more 
about internal sanitary protection. Out 
of all this has grown a clear picture of 
the alert woman who uses Tampax. 


She’s apt to be a leader in trying new 
things. She’s determined to find the 
modern way, the right way, the best 
possible way. Naturally her friends fol- 
low her advice; they admire her and 
look up to her. Can’t you almost hear 
her telling them about Tampax? 


Tampax does away with the belt-pin- 
pad harness. With no constant remind- 
ers, you can just about forget problem 
days! Positively no chafing or possibii- 
ity of odor forming. And Tampax is so 
comfortable! It can’t be felt when it’s in 
place. Even disposal is easy! 


Tampax comes in 3 absorbencies: 
Regular, Super, Junior. At drug, notion 
counters everywhere. Look for Tampax 
Vendor in restrooms throughout the 
United States. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Mass. | 







Invented by a doctor — 
now u sed by millions of women 
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Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Absorbency is checked below, 
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City State 


I promised him. And I will. And shake in 
my boots, too, until this scene is filmed. It’s 
the hub of the picture. 


Oaks Hotel 

I’ve lost track of time. Still at Chico. I wake 
up in the quiet of another hot dawn and watch 
the cars in front of the hotel loading with 
cameramen, technicians, script clerks, a doc- 
tor, wranglers, leaving for location. 

The scene of the skirmish is ten miles or so 
from town on the banks of the Sacramento. I 
can’t decide whether the aspect is that of 
carnival, picnic or war. Trailer dressing rooms 
for the stars, portable kitchens and dining 
rooms, tents for dressing and make-up and for 
pay clerks, trucks for sound equipment, vans 
for horses. 

I have always believed that a man was what 
he did—or possibly what he thought. But here 
a man is his appearance, and I am amazed at 
Tommy Carr’s cleverness in picking his extras 
and the make-up department’s cleverness in 
transforming them. These Reb raiders are 
haggard, saddle-weary, knowledgeable, brutal, 
and tired to death of war. These farmers are 
fresh, awkward, determined, as invincible as 
the raiders are irresistible. | know that these 
men are local college boys, storekeepers, 
amateur actors. But my eye refuses to accept 
the facts. Perhaps a uniform and a saber does 
transform a man and a Confederate officer 
was so because he put on a uniform and bran- 
dished a saber; not vice versa. Otherwise he, 
too, was, in 1860, as now, storekeeper, college 
boy, farmer. 

Coop says pensively, “I think this is the 
seventh time I’ve fought the Civil War—and 
most of those times right here on the old 
Sacramento.” 

Coop’s double, Slim, is here, a sad man 
more granite-faced than Cooper. Any actor 
is, in a way, a shadow. How would it be to 
have been for twenty-five years, as Slim has, 
the shadow of a shadow? 

In addition to Slim, Coop has a stunt 
double. A long shot of Coop in a buggy will 
be Slim. A shot of Coop rolling up to the pro- 
tection of a log just in time to avoid a cavalry 
charge will be the stunt.double. Coop and 
Slim are both middle-aged men—but even 
were they young, this whole picture and the 
work of every one of us here would cease if 
Coop was injured. Keeping him intact is the 
one most important job connected with the 
picture. 

The Chico college boys, because Coop is 
pulled out of the action whenever the going 
gets rough, call him—with affectionate laugh- 
ter—‘“Old Chicken Coop.” Coop himself 
would be the first to relish the joke, but there 
are those who think he should not know this. 


The Pillory 

Spent the day being a Quaker with Dorothy 
McGuire; and she spent the day being, I ex- 
pect, very patient with me. She has moved out 
of her home, away from husband and two 
children and into the Beverly Hills Hotel, the 
better to concentrate on Eliza, Quakers, In- 
diana, the plain speech and whatever else may 
occupy an actress preparing for a role. 

Dorothy is prettier on the screen than off 
because the camera emphasizes what the 
naked eye, following color like any bull, 
misses: that is, bone structure. All Dorothy’s 
face is clean, pure and spare; though rather 
with the cleanness of a lean little girl than with 
the austerity of a face which passion has worn 
to the bone. She has a face like a raindrop 
fallen onto an unpainted and somewhat worn 
rooftree. The raindrop is the little girl who 
survives; the unpainted timber beneath is the 
woman. I suspect it is the juxtaposition of the 
pristine and the used which makes her face 
interesting. 

Dorothy no doubt knew why I was visiting 
her; and, under the circumstances, we had a 
pleasant day. We ate, drank, talked Quakers 
and Friendly Persuasion. I believe she thinks 
of Quakers as I once thought of nuns: as a 
kind of nonhuman, wooden but very holy 
race. There is a scene in which Eliza does not 
want Jess to tell the children that she once 
danced. 

“But why?” Dorothy asked. “That is so 
natural and happy a thing to do. How could 
she possibly object to her children knowing? 


I don’t think I can make that scene convinc- 
ing.” Intellectually she could accept the fact 
Quakers felt that way, yes; but she herself 
could not accept it emotionally. Dorothy, like 
the other actors, naturally wants as much of a 
part as possible and, like them, wants the 
character she plays to be lovable. Stu and Mr. 
Wyler, who know actors better than I, feel 
that this is largely vanity on the actors’ parts; 
they want to be loved themselves. But with 
Dorothy, at least, I felt that the love was for 
Eliza. She has grown fond of Eliza and re- 
sented scenes in which Eliza was made to 
appear grim or dictatorial. ““But she’s not like 
that,’ Dorothy argued. 

“I’m afraid she is, a little,’ I told Dorothy. 


Tuesday P.M. 

I wish I had kept track of the number of 
times I’ve said ‘“‘This finishes it.” And here I 
have written two new scenes as excitedly as 
though I had only started on the script. Dan 
Taradash, who had also read it, thought that 
Josh, with all his soul-searching fear of 
cowardice, and so on, might seem too namby- 
pamby, prim and negative to the audience. 
““We know what Josh is against,” Mr. Wyler 
said. ““What is he for?” Second, Mr. Wyler, 
who hates time dissolves, asked me if I 
couldn’t devise some means by which Sam 
Jordan’s visit to the Birdwells in which he sees 
Jess’ new horse might be seen without a time 
dissolve. 

‘‘What is Josh for?” He is against death; he 
is for living. He is against destruction, he is 
for love. How is this to be shown dramatically 
and visually? He is a farm boy; he loves ani- 
mals. Let us see him helping at the birth of a 
farm animal. 

When I told Mr. Wyler this, he approved 
and accused me, smiling, of cynicism. “When 
in doubt, use an animal.’’ I wasn’t in doubt, 
but as of now this is my favorite scene in the 
script. Josh and Enoch in the barn at night. 
Josh asking Enoch about death, about life, as 
the lantern flickers and the new calf struggles 
to its feet. 


Ask ary 
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“Tt isn’t as good as it might be, but 
it’s better than it could have been,” 
said the local mechanic, handing me the 
keys to my car, and making the work- 
ings of an automobile seem more un- 
fathomable and terrifying than ever be- 
fore. 


Unless she has a thoroughgoing in- 
terest in something, a mother whose 
children are raised may feel as useless 
as a garden tool in a snowstorm. 


No matter what a man gives up as he 
grows older, he never relinquishes the 
firm conviction that he’s going to grow 
a second crop of hair. 


The best way to teach a child to work 
is to sit down. 


Each of my four children calls me by 
a different name and each of these ap- 
pellations is equally cherished, from 
the oldest daughter’s ‘‘mother’ to 
second daughter’s ‘““mamma” to son’s 
“mom” to youngest daughter’s ““mum- 
mie.” 


Married partner: someone who helps 
you remember your mistakes. 


Our cleaning woman: “You have to 
hold a kid’s character up by the scruff 


y 
Marcelene Cox 


LADIES’ HOME 


Mr. Wyler’s second suggestion, ¢ 
appear at the Birdwells’ without a ti 
resulted in a scene so funny to writ 
have had to draw back from it, timeg 
to smile. In it Sam comes after Eliza 
up residence in the barn. Jess tries to 
her absence. Later, after Eliza’s retuy 
house, Sam asks Jess, “How did you 
Eliza to come back in?” ‘“‘Reasoned \ 
just reasoned with her,” says Jess, 

Now I know these requirements w 
trary, the need was as much in the fo 
the material. I do not believe, tho 
the demands of form invalidate the 
any more than I believe that no on 
read a sonnet because the poet kne 
hand the prosodic demands which 
attempt to satisfy. 

Mr. Wyler, with his need to see 
doesn’t want before he is sure of wha 
want, used to frighten me with these} 
begin, as I see him discard, to trust hi 
It is strange that this man, the one 
ponent of cannon, should become 
more a Quaker. He does so, I thin) 
identifies himself more and more 
characters. 








Stu phoned me this morning to dre 
thing and get out to location where 
scene is to be shot by Mr. Wyler. “ 
be there,” he said. “The first day is sy. 

So I put away my pen and paper a 
out Ventura Boulevard, the worst r¢ 
the worst traffic in the state of Calif¢ 
the Rowland Lee ranch. It was a Se 
morning of dazzling freshness. The co} 
the Birdwell house is taller than Coo 
which is tall. The fake peaches hang y 
shiny cheeks on the real trees. The 
meetinghouse, which is the Methodis 
with its steeple lopped off, couldn’t b | 

The rooster weather vane is up ont 
The wash bench is in front of the kitch 
The springhouse remains, though Mi 
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of his neck till he learns to stand on | 
own feet.” 


For those people easily influenced | 
others, a quotation from Mrs. Crastg 


The centipede was happy quite 

Until a toad in fun 

Said ‘‘Pray, which leg goes after 
which ?” 

And worked her mind to such a pit 

She lay distracted in a ditch, 

Considering how to run. 


Sophistication : Liking something y 
don’t always appreciate. 


Sauces in cooking and flattery 
marriage should be varied for piquan¢ 


Bachelor: A man who can get out 
bed from either side. 


A supermarket cart immediate 
takes on the personality of the wom 


wheeling it; by the time she reaches t)| 
cashier with purchases either crushé} 


bruised, dented or neatly sorted a 
stacked, it is possible to tell exactly t 


kind of kitchen she left behind—an| 


almost, the kind of life. 


Small boy to mother: ‘‘Please do} ; 
ask me to work, mommy, I feel unby 


today.” 
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Doll by Madame Alexander 
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aS ; 
ai Kathy’s outfit CERTAINLY we 
shrink out of fit. She insisted thapli 







Sally’s separates POSSIBLY WON’T 
shrink out of fit. The label said “‘pre- | 
shrunk.” But there can be quite a difference between “‘pre-shrunk”’ salesgirl show her the ‘‘Sanforized” label. That way she’s s/ 0 
and “‘Sanforized.”’ Not every cotton can qualify as ‘‘Sanforized.”’ permanent fit—through washing after washing after washing : 





Possibly wont Certainly won 


Why take a chance on shrinkage 
when santorized’ costs you no more¥# 


BOILED, WASHED FOR AN HOUR —every 
Sanforized”” fabric must pass this rugged test. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. permits the use of its trade-mark ‘Sanforized,”’ adopted in 1930, 
O 1 fabric hich meet this company’s rigid shrinkage requirements. Fabrics bearing the 
ide-mark ‘‘San zed’’ will not shrink more than 1% by the Government’s standard test. 











































Aorses, sheep, doves, and with them a 
o look after their needs, a real farmer 
wife. There’s a wash on the line. Mon- 
rning, evidently. | wonder how many 
are on the ranch today. Crews to do 


| Cooper’s hat. Cook. Care for horses. 
‘4ameras. Man lights. Man reflectors. 
dthe kids. Drive the cars. Blow the 
J; Record takes. Repair clothes. Hoe 
én. Hold up the fake trees. Rehearse 
: Move chairs. I moved my own and 

ynce I had done a wrong thing, broken 
ni law being the least of it. 

is it! Far more than Chico. Now Mr. 


yeamed the wrong dream it is too late 
sage. Mr. Wyler appears calm. Also 
der. Dorothy 
fire is nervous. 
Hic the wrong lo- 
{ erday to prevent 
fn and today her 

blistered. I feel 
and curious. Not 
im, but “fated.” 
v/it is when some- 


ene.” Jess and 
the barn at Thee: 
qn paper very 
Eliza, having re- 
stay inthe house 
seeps the organ, 
barn, seated on 
orter which is 
mover straw. Bi- 
lap, lamp and a 
upturned keg by 
. Jess brings out 
thal bedclothes, 
fide Eliza; they 

iza begins to 


realm. 


eyes 


from me.”’ 


of all the place 
@oven forheat,a — 

"Central Station 

Wabers of people involved, an industrial- 
sw for amount of equipment, a zoo for 
} seen and heard and in addition a stage 
playing out of a tender love scene be- 
man and a woman. Occasionally 
g went wrong with the way in which 
entered or Eliza responded.or both 
ir lines. More often something went 
with something else and occasionally 
srything else. 

failed continuously. The ranch is 
ir pictures set in a pre-electric era be- 
se ince there are no electric lines on the 
ace here are no anachronistic poles and 
es senerators supply the power, and the 
Her ors, when all the other elements were 
met ing properly, went out. When the 
mer ors functioned, planes flew over. The 
ost quently spoken words on the set were 
© s(ad man’s ‘“‘Hold it’ as he detected an 
con) g plane. The kiss, the clasp, the wit, 
loch of the scene being played stopped 


hilelansportation took its toll of time and 
TVve 


he tse in the stall must look up when 
58 cers the barn. Before the audience sees 
5S, sees the horse seeing Jess. This horse, 
88 dy, had no interest in seeing Jess enter 
@ ba. Beside her in the stall was a man 
ho ‘ist keep out of sight of the cameras 
aileiducing an efpectant attitude in the 
are his evidently was a very blasé old 
tag. She didn’t think Cooper worth a 











Do hy must adjust herself on the straw 
tho} the straw’s sounding over the micro- 
lonlike timber in a tempest. This meant 
al {) straw had to remain straw to the eye, 
ile sing all the characteristics of straw to 
©e? Technically not easy. Cooper, when he 


ing. Spray leaves a greener green. Put - 


BITTER, THE CUP 


By MILDRED KREISER 


Christ, Who once wept in Galilee, 
Permit my prayer to reach to 


One whom I love has sought Thy 


It will be passing strange to him, 
Christ—comfort him. 


Wilt Thou with infinite gentle 


Regard his soul in Paradise? 
Thou knelt once in Gethsemane 
And prayed, ‘“‘Let this cup pass 


I pray—Christ, comfort me! 


turned over the filled sack to sit on, had to 
make it hit a specified spot on the floor. 
Dorothy and Coop, for a night scene, shouldn’t 
have beaded brows, and Coop’s thatcher was 
concerned about her handiwork in this regard. 


Ai the time Mr. Wyler was searching in the 
midst of these distractions for that addition or 
omission to the dialogue, that gesture or in- 
tonation, that look from the eye or movement 
of a lip, which would reveal the point of this 
scene more clearly and economically and hence 
more movingly and beautifully for the audi- 
ence. And when, finally, no generators failed, 
planes went over, whistles blew, straws 
crackled, horses refused to look, brows 
beaded, lines came wrong, or faces spoke of 
strain and nervousness rather than love and 
humor and stubbornness and stubbornness 
melting, then at that exquisite and longed-for 
moment the sound man said, ‘‘What is that 
damned cu-ca-rooing I keep hearing?” 

The damned cu-ca-rooing was the doves in- 
stalled for the beauty of wings against the sky 
and to make sense of the bird residences in the 
gable of the barn; but before drama could 

continue the doves had 
to be corralled. How 
that was accomplished I 


know not. 
Finally there was a 
take, and Mr. Wyler 


said, ‘Print that.” 

““A minute of usable 
film a day,” Stu said, 
“is all we count on.” 

And this is what we 
ask of movie actors, this 
treadmill, this galley 
work, which pays not 
the slightest attention to 
needs of the body or the 
spirit. We require it of 
them; we tempt them 
into it by money, by ad- 
ulation, by deification. 
We make them our gods 
and we slay them after 
they have become gods. 
We have first the pleas- 
ures of lifting them up 
and finally, when they 
tire us, of unseating 
them. 

I’m beat. I'm going 
to bed. And thank 
heaven I don’t have to 
be on the set at six tomorrow morning as 
Dorothy does. Which means getting up, I sup- 
pose, at four-thirty. 


Monday, 6 P.M. 

I came home from location after rain; 
parked the car on Hillhurst and sat looking at 
the hills, so distinct and dark a green in the 
glass-clear air. Clouds in the south were build- 
ing up like back-east thunderheads in our 
empty California skies and going from purple 
to rose as the sun lowered. I sat and sat watch- 
ing, then drove home. 

More seemed to be going on today at loca- 
tion than usual. A scene being shot which I 
have set in water, out of water, with flowers, 
without flowers, in a swing, out of a swing; 
and which in its final shooting is an example of 
Mr. Wyler’s sculpting, his fluid use of the ma- 
terials of locale, action and principals to form 
something new. 

The scene is the one we call “the love 
scene,” the occasion of Gard’s attempted pro- 
posal to Mattie before going off to war. In this 
scene Mattie, wherever she has been, hillside, 
pond or swing, has always been barefooted. 
Why? I think I wrote it so at first because it 
gave, to me at least, some humor in what 
otherwise might have been too sweet, too 
pretty a meeting. Mattie, as the scene was first 
written, was gathering fowers and she dropped 
them to hide her bare feet from Gard. 

“Flowers on a hillside,” said Mr. Wyler, “‘is 
everybody’s idea of a director’s idea of what is 
a picturesque setting for young love.”’ But he 
liked those bare feet. “Sexy,” he said. And ina 
picture with scarcely a bosom to be seen (un- 
less some buxom Methodist lady sports a vis- 
ible curve or even two) we have to take our sex 
where we can find it—in bare feet revealed for 
fun, not romance. 


Wading in a pond followed picking flow- 
ers—I can’t remember now why Mr. Wyler 
didn’t like that; swinging in a swing followed 
wading. Finally it was wading with a little pre- 
liminary swinging, and whatever Mr. Wyler 
may have felt about sex and bare feet in the 
beginning was swept away today by his feeling 
for comedy and bare feet. 

Phyllis Love, as Mattie, waded into the wa- 
ter, long skirts up in the rear showing a curve 
of rump in the ruffled knee-length, country 
drawers; and that curve, as she spoke her prim 
words to Gard, front skirts lowered to the 
water’s edge, was funny. And this Mr. Wyler, 
seeing, directed the cameras also to see. So a 
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scene, by a camera angle, is changed without 
the alteration of a word of the script. 

Terence Rattigan, who had flown over from 
England to talk about his play, The Sleeping 
Prince, with Mr. Wyler, sat with me on the 
bank of the pond, watching the shooting and 
admiring Phyllis Love’s work. 

““How do you like working with Wyler?” he 
asked. 

With that question we were both at once on 
the same side. We were writers and up against 
directors and producers, we had our problems. 

“Fine,” I said. 

“IT was somewhat surprised to have him say 
to me, ‘We’ll put all preconceived notions of 
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184 
what the movie should be, as based upon a 
literal reading of the play, out of our minds.’ ”’ 
Well, if Mr. Rattigan is going to be sur- 
prised by that, it’s a good thing the surprise 
came early and he should thank Mr. Wyler for 
his honesty. My feeling about the book, The 
Friendly Persuasion, has been that, as written, 
it was not suited for a film. So I have not suf- 
fered any in changing it. I have suffered only 
when the new form we are making, a film 
called Friendly Persuasion, seems not to be 


good. 
A film need not be the “picture of” a 
novel. I would far rather have a good movie 


which bore very little relation to the book 


than a poor movie which faithfully photo- 
graphed the book. 


Thursday 
I went to the Paramount lot this afternoon, 
where we saw the first rough cut of some of the 
episodes put together for the edification of our 
publicity brethren. I cannot rely on my feel- 
ings about what I saw; I know that because I 
have been mixed with its making, my feelings 
reflect judgments about the quality of the pic- 
ture less than my own queasiness in having to 
look at something I’ve made and am finished 
with. How some writers can read aloud to 
others their own writing baffles me. 
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Slippers 


YOU’LL SEE IT HAPPEN—the pressure of the day is off when he 
puts on Evans Slippers. The glove-soft leathers and cradle-warm 
comfort of Evans Slippers will make his eyelids heavy and his 


cares light. 


Incidentally, Evans Slippers are more than just the happy ending 
to busy days. They are known the world over as the finest slippers 


made!—L. B 


{ _EVANS’ SON COMPANY, Wakefield, Mass.© 
In Canada, Narwil Shoe Co., Ltd. 


Smart men find relaxation in Evans Slippers 





Anyway, I can’t report on what I “saw”; 
my report is of me, “‘seeing.’” And only when 
the camera lingered for a time on an actor, 
when I had no sense of myself as narrator, did 
I really see. I really saw Coop in the scene 
where Quigley arrives with a lifetime of. Jess 
Birdwell’s living in his face. I really saw Tony 
Perkins as he struggled in the battle scenes to 
make a soldier of himself, to destroy men, and 
to destroy what in himself made this destruction 
hateful to him. It was a beautiful scene. Many 
actors no doubt could feel what Tony Perkins 
felt here; somewhat fewer could communicate 
by use of body and face what these emotions 
were. One in how many million, with these 
abilities for feeling and communicating feel- 
ing, has the body and face which win, even 
without acting skill, our sympathy? The body 
and face with which we in the audience want 
to identify ourselves—which we feel is our- 
selves. Tony has all this: the feeling, the 
ability, the instrument. And during that scene 
I wept. 

The minute I got back to the studio I went 
to see Mr. Wyler. If this movie is chiefly (and it 
is) a story of a man’s discovery of his own atti- 
tude about killing, and of his refusal to kill, 
then we had better be sure we give Coop a 
scene as big as this, an opportunity as com- 
pelling as this, to demonstrate the fact. Coop’s 
face and body are fine instruments for demon- 
strating feeling. But here is a boy with Coop’s 
power and if we make his battle scenes too im- 
portant, the emphasis of the story will seem to 
be on the boy’s decision to fight, rather than 
on the father’s deci- 
sion to refrain. The 
one is an adolescent’s 
necessity of proving 
himself. Coop is past 
all that; the question 
is, will he put the 
weight of his accepted 
identity on the side of 
what he believes to be 
right? Have we pro- 
vided him with the 
means of doing so, a 
means dramatic 
enough to say, ‘This 
is the heart of this 
picture’? 

Stu and I have often talked of this; in the 
rough cut I saw it. When I talked with Mr. 
Wyler he said, “‘It’s a thing I’ve been afraid of. 
Go out Friday morning with Coop, Carr, 
Swink and the others—to location. Talk with 
them about it.” 

I knew that there was talk of having poor 
old Sam Jordan, Jess’ friend, already dead 
from a bushwhacker’s bullet, hit once again, 
after Jess arrives at his side, to provide further 
motivation to action. Bullets may strike twice 
in the same place, though lightning never does, 
but a dead body twice riddled is not a sight I 
care to see—especially when the purpose is 
that of keeping Jess holier than he need be. 
Let that bullet strike Jess. Let him resist the 
bushwhacker to save his own skin. ““Go out to 
location Friday morning. The studio car will 
pick you up at five-thirty,” Mr. Wyler said, 
when I told him this. 

Shooting the Quaker-meeting scene today. 
Dress (and make-up) do make the man. Gone 
are the extras. They have become country 
Quakers, mild, bucolic and saintly. I watched 
Mr. Wyler (taking little Dickie Eyre’s place in 
church as the camera focused on Coop’s re- 
action, not Dickie’s action) leaping up and 
saying, ‘“‘God is love.’’ Perhaps Mr. Wyler is a 
good. director because he can act. He made 
that leap, said those words a dozen times, and 
each time he was eight years old, loved God, 
and knew, as Little Jess did, that he was show- 
ing off. I have watched him, too, directing a 
scene, well played, with exactly the self-forget- 
ting love and admiration you see in the face of 
a mother watching her—unequaled—child. 


rights. 


Friday evening 

I’ve been having a nap, and after getting up 
at four-thirty this morning I needed it. I rode 
out to location sixty miles northeast in the 
hills with Tommy Carr and Bob Swink. We 
were all sleepy. The work of any change in the 
scene was going to fall on Tommy Carr first— 
then on Bob Swink, who would do the cutting. 
The morning was foggy and cold; Carr said he 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS SAYS: 


The greatest progress will perhaps 
be made if all of you can give larger 
thought to your duties than to your 


Democracy demands more obedience 
to the moral law than any other 
form of government. 


LADIES’ HOME |Ihpy 


hadn’t slept for thinking about the 
both knew how important it vas; if| hig 
come off, nothing came off. 

Mr. Wyler was now so far convie 
Quakerism that, though he was able td, 
Jess’ having a gun, he could not di 
striking a blow, or even, except un 
provocation, disarming a man. That 
tion, I was convinced, should not beg 
a dead or dying man. I talked abou 
tives, and Bob and Tommy about 
nical difficulties. Both had only one 
how to make that scene as strong ar 
and effective as possible; and I was 
be of their company. 

Horses, camera crew, food truck ¢ 
about the same time we did. The wrar 
gan to put Sam Jordan’s horse, Blac 
through the run he would have to ma 
the cameras. The sun was not yet ove 
of the eastern hills against whose base 
working. When Coop arrived, looki 
hunter, not sleepy, he said, “I ne 
learned to sleep*late.” 

The man who was to play the pa 
bushwhacker, the man who kills Sa 
and is in turn spared by Jess, arrived. 
good face for the part, eyes which co} 
pain. Bob Middleton, who plays Sa 
arrived and was kidded about maki 
breakfast, since it would be his Jast. 

We all ate doughnuts and drank 
and warmed our hands on the cups 
Carr, the cameramen, the wranglers) 
about hunting the best spot for the { 

Then I wei 
I had said mj 
had been lis 
and from h 
would be on} 
looker—whig’ 
role that 
impatient. 


Dec ) 
Tomorro' 
last day. | 


rain some 
Dobashi, 


IVE IME IME IME IME from the stg 


the arrangen 

my packing 
The chief trouble, shippingwise, is 
creased volume of books. Besides i 
in number, they seem to have increas 
Nine months in Hollywood! 

A proper gestation period, thoug 
dreamed that it would be so long. Iz 
I came to Hollywood and lived my 
A mistake perhaps. I hear trains 
I’m excited. 


De 

Crazy old bouncing, homeward- 

I spent the afternoon at the RK 
wheré Mr. Wyler was retaking so 
process shots which had not satis 
Close-up of Jess and Eliza in a surrey 
a mechanism was giving the flying 
rolling motion of travel; to one sid 
another mechanism unrolled the phot 
scenery of the trip which we had alre 
them take. 

We had all long wanted to find a| 
Eliza to say to Jess, ‘Thee pleasures! 
thee is.” Somehow a place for the s¥ 
never found; but here Mr. Wyler was) 
Dorothy in the replacing of Coop’s bi 
hat at the jaunty angle which Jess like 
which Eliza had always objected bef 

I went to him. He alone of the ped 
knew that I was leaving this evenit 
have found a way to say it, without | 
haven’t you?” I said. And he had) 
knew it. 

And it was a good time to leave, MM 
looking at his actors with that look (ff 
ing happiness which he has when | e 
well with them; Dorothy and Coop, |? 
in their First Day costumes, and tf 
anism tirelessly rolling past them tl : 
lated countryside of Southern Indian} 

I look out now at hills of the Rid! , 
as the old Owl labors homeward | 
familiar landscape is for the moment| il 
real than that which I am leaving beh 4 
the landscape of my nine months’ 7 i 
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DIARY 
OF DOMESTICITY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36 


snatch it from the heat to prevent curdling 
of egg yolks and add the beaten egg yolks, 
stirring until thickened. Then you add the 
lobster, seasonings, especially the lemon juice, 
and you serve it on crackers or thin, dry toast 
wedges. It should serve four to six—but it is 
not going to have any left over. 

The little house settles down after the holi- 
day is over, and we can again hear the old 
beams creak a little in the night. It was surely 
only yesterday that the children were being 
buttoned up and urged to eat the right food. I 
envy the mothers who have Doctor Spock. He 
makes it sound so easy and comfortable. 

As I put up the fire screen and snuff the can- 
dles, and get ready for bed, I think of all the 
women all over the world who love their chil- 
dren, and of all the children who have no 
mothers to worry over them. As I take a last 
look at the slow saucer of moon, I pray: 

God love us all, God help us to help the world. 
And especially be good to the children of this 
unquiet world. 


TELL ME DOCTOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 


uterine muscle is increased. This may result in 
contractions and, finally, in the expulsion of 
the fetus. In other words—a spontaneous 
abortion. 

‘‘Any acute infection may cause the death of 
a fetus, followed by its expulsion from the 
uterus. The passage from mother to child of 
toxins, a high temperature, as well as the in- 
fectious micro-organisms concerned, are re- 
sponsible. Disease and abnormalities of the 
delicate tissues making up the developing fetus 
are generally considered to be the most fre- 
quent causes of early abortion. The presence 
of endometritis, or inflammation of the uterine 
lining, in a mother may be most important. In 
rare cases syphilis may be a factor, the infec- 
tion taking place through the placenta. Uterine 
displacement may cause abortion, or incarcer- 
ation of the uterus, with death of the fetus. 
Fibroid tumors are also possible causes, and 
even attacks of appendicitis. Improper dietary 
habits could also be sufficient to cause trouble. 
You see, the list is a long one.” 

“Tell me, Doctor, are these accidental 
abortions—or what most women call ‘mis- 
carriages’ —common?” 

“Yes indeed. It has been estimated that 
from ten to twenty per cent of all pregnancies 
end in spontaneous abortion. Twelve per cent 
might be considered conservative.” 

“You mean, Doctor, that as many as one 
out of every five pregnancies is lost? It sounds 
incredible!” 

“It is one of the most important challenges 
to the medical profession. . . . Did you just 
have another cramp?” 

“I’m afraid I did, Doctor.” 

“When would your period have been due 
this month—that is, if you had not been preg- 
nant?” 

‘**The last time I menstruated was just after 
my birthday. That would bring the period up 
to—well, just about this time. Does that mean 
anything?” 

“Tt falls in line with a well-known fact—that 
more abortions happen at that time when the 
menstrual cycle would normaily occur than 
during the weeks between. One favorable in- 
dication is that you have had no bleeding in 
addition to the cramps.” 

“Why is that favorable, Doctor?” 

“It suggests that the process of aborting is 
not far advanced, and therefore may be ca- 
pable of being halted. We shall get after that at 
once. You see, the further a threatened abor- 
tion has progressed, the greater will be the de- 
gree of symptoms revealed. A little bleeding 
would come first, then more. If the condition 
had progressed to the point where any small 
fragments of the product of conception had 
become separated from their bed in the uterus 
and were lingering in the cervical canal, the 
case could be classified as inevitable, and the 
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best thing to do would be to end the entire 
affair as quickly and safely as possible.” 

“Ts this what is called ‘habitual abortion’?” 

“T hope not, although, being only your sec- 
ond experience with pregnancy, there is no 
way as yet to know. Any abortion not caused 
by human tampering is classed as a spontane- 
ous abortion. It would have to occur at least 
three times in direct succession at approxi- 
mately the same period of pregnancy in order 
to rate the classification of habitual. No, let us 
not make your case more difficult than it is.” 

“Why do you think this has happened, 
Doctor? I did not have anything like this with 
my first baby.” 





“And you might have had ten ina row with- 
out a single awkward symptom connected 
with any of them. Or it could have happened 
with the very first. We shall just have to wait 
and see what Nature is going to do for us, 
aided by all the help we can bring.” 

“What is it that you want me to do?” 

“If you had telephoned from home I would 
have had you off your feet and back in bed be- 
fore you had time to say ‘Good-by.’ Now that 
you are obliged to make another small ex- 
cursion, under any circumstances, what would 
you say about going directly from here to the 
hospital?” 

“To the hospital! But why?” 


“So that you may have the best possible 
chance to carry this pregnancy through to 
term. Isn’t that reason enough?” 

“IT suppose so—but how long would I have 
to be in the hospital?” 

“Two weeks—maybe longer.” 

“Couldn’t I be taken care of at home just as 
well?” 

“It is possible, but unlikely. I am going to 
prescribe a rigid regimen for you which I think 
can be best entrusted to professionals to carry 
out. ll telephone to the hospital and you will 
enter immediately as a patient with a diagnosis 
of threatened abortion. The moment you reach 
your room you will get into bed, flat on your 
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back, and relax, absolutely. There yely 
ing to stay—for a while, anyway. Th}. 
object is to get you out of the upright |; 
no standing up or even sitting up 

flat. You must understand that you 
get out of the bed for any purpose 
including going to the bathroom, 

“Now, I am going to prescribe 4 
that will make this enforced rest | 
able. Not only should this head ¢ 
cramps, but it will be a factor in les | 
bowel activity. This, in turn, will be} 
controlling uterine contractions. | 
also be appropriate hormone treat 
possibly other therapy.” 

“I can see that you are planning z 
for me over the holiday, Doctor,” | 

“That is exactly the idea. If eve 
with symptoms similar to yours woule 
at once and stay there for a sufficien 
probably would be surprising how ma 
abortion cases could be averted, and 
a happy conclusion.” oT 

“It isn’t so easy simply to get in 
let everything else go.” ) 

“True; but if good results are to b) 
from any treatment, it must be pail 
carried out. After all, this is a meas 
at the conservation of human life, 
nothing could be more important.” 

“And you think I should be hoi 
two weeks, Doctor?” 

“Indeed, I think it very likely. I 
have a good chance to avert this 
abortion. If, on the other hand, we 
fortunate. you will be where it 
nated most easily and with the bes 

“What do you mean, Doctor?” 

“T mean a curettement, at onc 

“Do you think that would 

“T believe that all cases which ab 
be curetted immediately to make c 
the uterus has been thoroughly emp 
is not done, any organic mate} 
be left in the uterus could later b 
of serious trouble. 

“But the chances are that yi 
hospital for a week or two, w 
crease of activity in place of 
at the start, until yours can s 
ered an arrested case.” 

“Well, if that is what I 
sooner I get at it, the better. Doi 
this baby.” 

“T will call the hospital right awa 
them come to take you over in th 
Meanwhile, I will explain eve! 
husband.” 
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Here’s something new to | 
about: if you worry too mue 
too vigorously. let your chi 
drive you into a state of ne 
tension and don’t get enougl 
and recreation, the chance 
you ll turn into a bruxite. 

Tooth gnashing, or bruxis 
on the increase in America, 
J. Shanahan, of Brookly 
ported recently at a dental mé 
in New York City. The t 
scious grinding or clenehit 
teeth, he said, usually de 
from worry and nervous t 
Among the chief causes of ne 
tension he listed were reé 
diets and inadequate rest an 
reation. 

Specialists in prosthodontic 
supplying of substitutes for 
ing teeth) are worried aboutt 
crease of bruxism, said LT 
Shanahan, since the habit le 
the teeth and opens the W 
later infection. It might be < 
idea, he suggested, if eve 
would practice letting the 
jaw hang slack. with the 
closed. Between meals, of 
And in private. 
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wAT HUSBANDS DON’T KNOW ABOUT SEX 









jynlon Sexual Behavior in the Human 
:, ‘Kinsey and his associates, con- 
yalamount of information. And, if I 
enta it, A Marriage Manual, by Drs. 
dl Abraham Stone, is a valuable 
4] {de to better marital relations. 


surociety, husbands are supposed 
vaers and guides to their wives in 
ex Jations. Is this idea sound? 


i, ¢sfactory sex behavior, as I men- 
in 'r last discussion, does not come 
‘ve or automatically either to women 
me It is a learned process which 
9s ¥h understanding and experience. 
ma reason husbands are supposed to 
er jormed about sex than their wives 
cit ceptance in our society that most 
il Le had sexual experiences before 
se, d that they will therefore be able to 
ndaide their young wives later on. 
Sever this does not necessarily 
we here are many young men who 
hay premarital sex experiences, and 
ose ho do may still know little of the 
« of their wives. I have seen any 
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ranging from once a month or less to once 
daily or more. Much depends upon the phys- 
ical conditions, the emotional states and the 
ages of the couple, especially the age of the 
husband. On an average, men under 35 will 
have relations in marriage about two to three 
times a week. After 40 years of age, the fre- 
quency gradually diminishes to an average of 
one and a half times per week, and to about 
once a week after the age of 55. In any of these 
age groups, however, there are marked varia- 
tions, and no couple should try to follow any 
particular “‘average.”’ The frequency is too 
high or too low only where either husband or 
wife feels disturbed about it. 

Too frequent demands on the part of the 
husband may at times be a manifestation, not 
of real sexual desire but of aggression, of a 
drive for conquest, of an attempt to escape 
from the frustrations of daily living. More 
often, however, a wife’s complaint about her 
husband’s too frequent advances is the result 
of her own inadequate sexual maturity, or 
else of the husband’s failure to arouse her 
sufficiently to desire him more often. Nor- 
mally, a sensitive man should be able to 
adjust his needs to those of his wife. A man 
and a woman who are emotionally compatible 
and have a deep affection for each other 
should have little difficulty in adjusting the 


ye) logical frequency of their 
jotral im- sexual relations to 
ms} the sex their mutual satis- 
th)woman BACK VIEW OF faction. 
young VOGUE PATTERN ON PAGE 138 Incidentally, with 
serefore Vogue Design No. 9014, “Easy to the removal of some 
rily an Make” jacket. Sizes 10-18 (31-38). of the inhibitions 
sexual Price, 50¢. about sex, many 
orlis wife. women admit today 
d wife that they have 
learn greater sexual drives 
rough than their husbands, 
>a) experi- and that they are, in 
onind es- fact, resentful of 
aod sex- their husbands’ in- 
itichip on frequent desires. 
sis)f their Here again, under- 
under- standing, tolerance, 
nd ad- acceptance and 
sometimes  profes- 
sional counsel may 
dou say, be needed to resolve 
casual the frustrations 
rity experi- and marital con- 


ier. to make a man less sensitive 
ee) gs of an inexperienced bride? 


,0\n they do. The experience which 
recves from a casual relation hardly 
stn for his sex life with his young 
esUably inexperienced wife. He is 
) Wier, as Havelock Ellis once pointed 
we two equally mistaken courses of 
Er he will attempt to mold his 
ich}o rapidly into the sexual pattern 
Ost):;customed to, or he will treat her 
Orch concern and fail to arouse or 
ly |- erotic needs. 

eas|| premarital relation, a man usu- 
prghes the woman primarily on a 
il, and hardly associates it with 
nc feeling of love. His young wife, 
oth, hand, is likely to regard her sex 
a!) husband as a part of the total 
atiGhip, and she will look for tender- 
 2ction, for consideration on his 


iusnd who has had casual experi- 
bef marriage may fail to realize 
ake ime for his bride to overcome the 
‘ns; and sometimes the discomfort 
itsixperiences, that it takes time for 
belzed from her accumulated inhi- 
a that she needs above all a ‘“‘cli- 
lo} for a satisfactory response. 


feoont complaint of our women 
© that husbands made too fre- 
sex Idemands. What is considered 


fie verage of sex relations in mar- 


'st)1 studies show a marked varia- 
frequency of marital relations, 


flicts which may arise as a result of such a 
situation. 


Q To what extent should a husband wait 
for an invitation from his wife? 


A in sexual activity, the male is generally 
the initiator. He takes the more aggressive 
role, while the female is the more passive and 
receptive. This passivity is, in our culture, 
reinforced by training, education and conven- 
tions. A wife’s erotic desires, furthermore, 
may remain dormant at first, developing only 
after marital relations have been established 
for some time. Then again, a man can func- 
tion sexually only when he is_ physically 
aroused, while a woman may be able to accept 
a man even though she has little desire. 
Hence the frequency of relations will normally 
be controlled largely by the needs of the 
husband. 

As I mentioned in our last discussion, how- 
ever, a wife should not always be passive, and 
always wait for her husband to come to her. 
If by word or gesture she shows her desire 
for him, if she “‘invites’’ him at times, he will 
be deeply pleased, and his feelings for her 
will be greatly increased. It is well for the wife 
to take some of the initiative and the respon- 
sibility for a successful relationship. 


Q To what age does sexual vigor persistin 


the a verage ma n? 


A With aging, sexual vigor tends to decline 
somewhat, but the decline is gradual and there 
is no single point at which old age suddenly 
becomes manifest. Although some speak of a 
‘change of life’? or “‘climacteric”’ in the male, 
there is no real evidence that such a marked 
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“change’’ does take place. The diminution in lem refuse to do so, or even toadmi 
sex activity in middle age is due only partly difficulty exists, since the idea h sf 
to physiological changes. In the main it is the pride. Is there anything a wife | 
result of psychological factors, such as loss of such a case? ’ 
interest, fatigue, preoccupation with work or A 
business, or of a growing anxiety about sexual A Sex is a symbol of a man’ st mas 
capacity and the fear of sexual failure. his virility, and he is likely to be 
In general some men may be able to carry face realistically any sexual inadeq 
on sexual activities, though with diminishing part. He will try to escape th 
frequencies, to 80 and later. Perhaps some 70 situation by closing his eyes to 
per cent of men are still able to function sex- He will refuse to seek medical 
ually at 70 years of age. read any book or article on the 
the wife may hopefully place on 
Q One threat to a wife’s sexual satisfac- refuse to discuss it at all. The wi 
tion, as revealed in our readers’ letters, is cause of the nature of the subject, n 
the inability of the husband to wait for his shy and reticent to talk to him ab 
wife’s climax. Is there any help for this make him aware of her feelings. } 
situation? Yet it is necessary for her to do se 
hostility or recriminations, she may 
A Though some men may be able to carry to him that by his refusal to re 
on the sex relation for a fairly long time, most joint difficulty, he is adding to h 
of them will complete it within one to two sions and is actually jeopardizing 
minutes, unless they make a conscious effort riage and family*life. She may help t 
to delay it. Often this effort is not easy for a him aware of the seriousness of 
man to sustain. As it takes the average wife a and lead him to look for professiona 
longer period to achieve a climax, this be- With the spread of modern ps} 
comes a source of marital dissatisfaction and with the growing understanding that 1 
resentment. The husband ideally should em- many deep-seated causes for h 
ploy in advance various forms of sex arousal and that inadequacies can often be 
and stimulate his wife to a degree where she, peopleare moreready toseek outside gi 
too, will attain a full response. With willing- Even a first visit to a counselor or 
ness, with practice, and with his wife’s co- may ease the tensions. The feeling 
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operation, this is usually possible to achieve. has been made may be a comfort an 1 

I would like to both. Ofte en 
stress, however, the aE f : J = in fact, the n 
point that even if a HH -H-H-OHOH portunity — : 
wife does not respond Howlcomyilitesl nowadarmecdithe the condition 
completely each time, overcrowded lives of my own chil- understand) n 
it need not become 2 dren whose every hour is filled with sympatheti > 
sOure of frustration school and sport and social events of sional pe } 
to either. A woman various kinds! They have no chance burden one 
may) have sufficient to know the delight of long days sense of hidd 
satisfaction from be- empty except for what one puts into et guilt a; 
ing desired, and suffi- them, when there is nothing to do anxiety, ] 
cient pleasure from but what one wants to do. Then the help to ¢ | 
the act itself, en imagination grows like the tree of forms of sexuz 
ee age = life, enchanting the air. No wonder quacys ; 
: : Sn 3 that | was a happy child, and that my 
tionship gratifying for parents were happy too. Q Tie 
both. PEARL BUCK que 

Some men, it is true, My Several Worlds about hus| 
do reach a climax Published by The John Day Co. made by o ur 
much too rapidly; . was that 
sometimes immedic HH H-H- HH: does not 
ately upon, or even time and 


prior to, sex union. This is a form of sexual 
inadequacy which is usually due to psycho- 
logical factors. Patience and understanding 
on the part of the wife, and skilled profes- 
sional care, may be required to correct such 
a condition. 


Q Is it possible for a physically normal 
and vigorous man to be rendered impotent 
by psychological factors? 


A Indeed it is. As a matter of fact, loss of 
potency is rarely due to physical or organic 
causes. Usually it is the result of emotional 
disturbances, of conscious or unconscious 
anxieties, guilt feelings and psychic conflicts. 
At times it may also be the unconscious re- 
sponse of a husband to the demands of an 
aggressive wife who makes him feel ineffective 
and incompetent in other areas of their rela- 
tions. 


Q Is there any help for this situation? 


A When the difficulty is due to some fairly 
obvious cause, as it is in some instances, such 
as lack of adequate privacy, physical exhaus- 
tion, anxiety about some special situation, the 
remedy may be quite simple. Where there is, 
however, a deep-seated cause, medical or psy- 
chiatric care may be necessary. In any event, 
the wife has to realize that basically the sexual 
failure is the result of an emotional disturb- 
ance which the husband cannot overcome by 
mere will power, by “trying harder,” that he 
needs understanding, sympathy and encour- 
agement. Impatience, resentment, nagging can 
only aggravate the situation. The husband, of 
course, has to be aware of the wife’s problem 
and be willing to seek professional aid. 


Q We are told that many husbands who 
should get expert help about a sexual prob- 


love-making, fails in tenderness ¢ 
words. How can husbands be 
derstand the importance of t 


= 


A Primarily through better educ 
preparation for marriage and throug 
open the paths of communication | 
husband and wife. In our culture 
trained to repress their emotions, a 
find it difficult to express verbally th cir 
of affection. “I know he loves me,” a} 
say, “but he never says so.” It is 
that men realize the importance of y 
affection, of the “verbal caress.” 

One woman recently expressed it 
“A wife yearns to hear that she is d 
that she is wanted; a spoken word | 
out years of reserve, and help her to: 
partnership in sex.’’ What husband w 
want to achieve this type of partners! 
the wife he loves? 

Husband and wife should be able t( 
to each other; to communicate 
and desires and feelings. Love may bi 
than speech, but often it needs to be / 
It has to be continually strengthened | 
of affection and consideration, wh 
the gentle rain, make it grow and 

There are certain basic, inherent dif 
between men and women which ¢4 
easily reconciled. They have to be é 
realistically by each sex, and the f 
compromises made. Many differences 
ever, are culturally imposed, and 
women can be conditioned or recon 
to change them or themselves and ni 
happier adjustments. 

May I end with a well-known praye 
seems particularly apt in this connect 
God, give me the courage to change ¥ 
be changed, the serenity to accept wha 
be changed, and the wisdom to know¢ 
the other.” 
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a 
This pie was made with another shortening. It was This pie was made with Fluffo. It was f 
baked 40 minutes at 400° oven heat. Notice how little same time at the same heat as the pie on 


has really browned. 











Something 


(golden flakiness you’ve never gotten with any other shortening) 


= 


Expect surprising results when you use golden Fluffo; it’s an altogether sur- 
prising shortening. Different from other leading shortenings as day is from night... 
different in substance, different in handling, different in results: 


A, There’s not a one that can give you such tender, flaky, golden-brown pies. 
No change in the measurement your favorite recipe calls for—just a wonderful change | ' 
in results! . 
- 


thing, but everything more beautifully browned all over and just as digestible as it looks. 
For deep frying, you’ll find you can use light, sweet Fluffo indefinitely. Just add more 


Not one can give you such crisp, light, golden-brown fried foods. Every- 
iP 
& when needed. | 





uRE 
PHORTENIEE 
- 


Fluffo even handles differently; it’s so much lighter and fluffier than! 


= Sere / other leading shortening it’s a joy to use. You actually blend with few ‘ 
Pure shortening, not a table spread. strokes. And the golden color lets you see how perfectly you’re mixing cake batter (P 
Golden yellow from pure, wholesome carotene. dough. Try Golden Fluffo—how can you possibly miss? 








The Websters with children (Elizabeth, 3; Catherine, 5; Susan, 7) enjoy party-giving in home a block away from governor’s mansion. 
UN 
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* 
ee six-year-old green car parked by the Websters’ impos- 
ing residence on Ridge Road, a wealthy and established 
section of Des Moines, Iowa, wears a rakish and well-trav- 
eled air. A year ago it rolled driverless down the road and 
wrapped itself around a tree. Its left side is still crumpled, its 
fenders mashed, yet Bennett Addison Webster, Jr., a young 
attorney in a mighty hurry, parks it unabashedly in front of 
pillared entrances to courthouses throughout Iowa. And 
Betty Webster, holding the door shut as she drives, gives 
friends’ sleek and glistening models no more than a passing 

_ Ben and Betty Webster. of Des Moines, lowa, glance as she takes her rusty wreck to the supermarket. 

i With splendid disregard of appearances, the Websters be- 
believe in spending money to grow on. lieve that a car should transport and a house should meet 
the needs of its occupants. ° 
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Stl G Yt, Ballroom in top story of house glowed in former days—Betty says, “A record number of en- 
CA T, IC Ha AC gagements was announced here” —and as girls grow up she hopes it will again be a social mecca. 
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HOW AMERICL LIVES 


fs 
ZL fe All enjoy trips to concerts and museums. Betty hopes 
HMA Oe children in art class soon. She and Ben met at University, 


igan in 1947 on double date, were drawn together by love 


Ben belongs to four bar associations, Yale Club, local Y, gives 
time to Legal Aid Society, is a Republican precinct committeeman. 
After start “knowing nobody in Des Moines,” he is deep in city life. 
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HOW MUCH DEBT 
| CAN YOU AFFORD? 


Look at these yardsticks and find out 
Compare yourself with other people 


Use your credit the smart way 


“Economist Says Record Debts Endanger U.S. Fam- 
ilies,’ warns the headline in Monday’s newspaper. ‘‘Per- 
sonal Debt Well Within Safe Limits, Bankers’ Meeting 
Told,” reassures Wednesday’s headline. ‘‘Merchants 
Worried Over Loose Credit Terms,” announces the 
financial page. ““Yours for Nothing Down, 50c a Week,” 
screams the full-page ad opposite. 

Confusing? You bet. But it is not just the contradic- 
tions that make these headlines and ads so troub6le- 
some. It is also that they leave out something important. 
Namely, you. 

It is all very well to debate whether the public as a 
lump does or doesn’t owe too much. But the debate at 
your house is whether you do or don’t owe too much. It is 
essential to know how much debt the economy can 
stand, but it is also essential to know how much your 
own budget can stand. Merchants must decide what 
credit terms they can afford to sell on, but you have to 
decide what terms you can afford to buy on. 

The national picture is, however, the background. 
Take a quick look at the high spots. Consumer credit— 
the amount of money people owe on things they have 
bought or loans they have made—is at an all-time high, 
about 34 billion dollars. Each month the public has been 
borrowing one dollar for every six it spends, adding $6 of 
new installment debt for every $5 it repays. Such figures 





ae Betty organized Republican Women’s Workshop to meet 
Uli 


at homes, has seen it train over two hundred members. 


ft ly She is active in Congregational church, belongs to P.T.A. 


$ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 191 A tiny garret suited them as impoverished 
newlyweds; now, eight years and three children (and a fourth ex- 
pected) later, they own a six-bedroom house witha forty-foot ballroom. 

As Ben’s reputation as a brilliant young trial lawyer grows, so does 
their ever-expanding circle of friends, civic demands on their time, so- 
cial invitations and reciprocal hospitality. To Betty Webster, a bright, 
impulsive and warmhearted young woman, each day brings new 
challenges in social tact and diplomatic know-how. 

When the Websters moved recently from a one-bathroom bungalow 
to their present Ridge Road house, with its muftiple bathrooms and 
large heating bills, the change sparked off a series of new expenses which 


| are disquieting. 
ay On the other hand, plenty of evidence can be produced 
| to show that the figures are not dangerously high. They 
look different when measured against such yardsticks as 
_ | therecord income that citizens are receiving, the value of 
_— what they own, the incomes of those who are doing most 

_ | of the borrowing. And so the economists and credit ex- 

perts argue back and forth. | 
J In terms of your personal problem, the significance is 
| this: 
® Debt is easy to take for granted these days, and you 
| shouldnottakeitforgranted. CONTINUED ON PAGE201 


have big Ben looking likea gruff brown bearas he regards hischeckbook. 
“We've been living a little bit over our income for years,’ admits this 
extremely boyish-looking attorney of thirty-three. “It never catches up 
with us.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 195 | 








Reprinted from Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine, 
by permission of the copyright owners. 





gy oben travels on trial cases. Family meets him on return in 
/ Mie 0 crumpled car that waits replacement ‘‘when we can afford 
it.’ After dinner, if not too tired, he reads to children. 


(32 vot Pe - 
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At political headquarters, Ben and staff member check election re- 
sults, work out forecasts. “* You get to know a community that way.” 
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Some polishing up for guests is done together, but 
ule. bills mount for busy Websters. In town of 350 


lawyers, Ben has to keep on view and on the go. 
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HAVE WHAT IT TAKES TO BE A FINANCIAL SUCCESSME 


You can become a success financially by marrying the boss’ daughter. But since there aren't enough bosses—or enough 


daughters—to go around, most of us have to devise other schemes. And it takes “know-how” to get mink coats in the 


closet and three cars in the garage. Often this know-how is the little thing, the right personality, the right approach 


to money. Do you have it? Test yourself by answering the questions below “‘ Yes” or ““No”. You may be surprised! 


1. Your taxi fare comes to 70 cents; you give the driver a dollar bill and get a nickel 
and a quarter back in change. Do you give him the quarter tip, even though you 
feel that 15 cents or 20 cents is ample, because you hate to ask for further change? 

z. Without looking, do you know how much money (give or take a quarter) you 
have in your purse or pocket right now? 

3. Do you “save dimes and spend quarters’? For example, save 10 cents by buying 
at a certain store but spend 25 cents in additional transportation to get there? 

4. If you were a block away from a restaurant and discovered you had been short- 
changed 25 cents, would you go back? 

5. Do you hesitate to add up a restaurant check if the waiter is standing close by, or 
count your change in front of the salesclerk, for fear he may think you’re a penny 
pincher, or that you don’t trust his arithmetic? 

¢. Does money in the bank make you feel powerful? 

7. Do you get the feeling you’re spending less for gas if you buy a few gallons at a 
time instead of filling it up? 

g. Are you more pleased to receive a check as a present than to receive a specific gift? 

9. If you saw someone standing on a corner giving away free dollar bills, would you 
walk right on, suspecting a trick? 

10. Does it give you a thrill to come across in pockets change that you’ve forgotten 
you had? 

11. Ifa friend or business acquaintance tells you to ‘‘wire collect,’ do you feel you’re 
taking advantage of him to do so? 

iz. When you go out, do you continually look in your purse to make sure your wallet 
is still there? 

13. Will you pay a slightly higher price for a gift at *‘the most exclusive store in town” 
just to impress the recipient? 

14. When you eat in a restaurant do you ever think, “I could have the same meal at 
home for half the price’? 


15. When registering at a hotel where you know the general price range of accommo- 
dations, are you embarrassed to ask the exact price of your assigned room? 

ig. Do you feel you have to spend money in order to have a good time? 

17. Have you ever bought anything you didn’t really need or want because you were 
afraid to say ““No”’ to a salesperson who had gone to a lot of trouble? 

ig. If someone gives you money as a gift, are you apt to spend it for groceries, rather 
than buy something frivolous for yourself? 

19. Do you shop for gifts by price, saying, for example, ‘‘I’ve got to spend at least 
five dollars on Aunt Minnie,” whether or not you want to, or can really afford it? 

209. Do you believe ‘money talks”? 

21. Do you feel uncomfortable discussing fees in advance with your doctor or dentist? 

22, Do you believe you’d be happier if you had more money? 

23. If a co-worker borrowed $5 from you and didn’t mention it within a week or so, 
would you be embarrassed to remind him of it? 

24. When ona trip, do you count your money over and over again—to see how much 
is left, or to add up once more how much you’ve spent? 

25. Would you refuse a job that paid a really top salary, if it were work you didn’t 
enjoy doing? 

{nswers: The odd numbers should be answered ‘‘No”’; the even numbers, “Yes.” 

Allow yourself 4 points for each correct answer. 

If your score is: 

80-100 There may be an expression “‘Money isn’t everything’’—but you've never 

heard of it! You’ve got what it takes, all right—in fact, we’ll bet that mink coat is 1n 

the closet right this minute! 

60-80 You know the value ofa dollar, but you’re apt to feel “funny about money” 

where it concerns others. Keep trying—you’re on the way. 

below 60 Either money scares you half to death, or to you it’s merely pieces of pretty 

green paper. You’// never end up on Millionaire’s Row! 
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Green-thumbed Betty was delighted to find house that had 3) 
bushes, a 50’ perennial bed. It also has huge 3-sided p h 
“the kind you can’t find any more except in big old ht) 
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oui recess, Ben talks over data 
feiw lawyer. Always on call, he 


lei2s party for emergency huddle. 
are me he reviews books for news- 


- Soe eaten F : 2 a oe ; | 
- pently did criticism of works : = i 
na Kennedy and Justice Douglas 
sulicts I care very much about.” 
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f Barbecue gatherings are high spot on Saturday, when 

pile 20 to 30 or more friends gather for hamburger broils 
on lawn, Evening dinners usually number 12 couples. | 

| 


No matter what her income bracket, the 
young mother finds herself called on to 
maintain the smooth workings of a house- 
hold while adding the role of hostess, com- 
panion, and active worker in the commu- 
nity. How well she succeeds is not always de- 
termined by financial gains. For Betty 
Webster, wife of a rising young lawyer, a 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 193 “*We don’t keep a budget and we both have a tendency to 
splurge,’ adds thirty-one-year-old Betty, a long-legged beauty with starry black eyes. 
“For instance, for Mother’s Day this year, Ben surprised me with a baby-grand 


piano—secondhand, of course,” she adds hastily. ““And when I use up my thirty-five- 
dollar-a-week food allowance, we seldom eat beans.”’ 

Part of their financial difficulties stem from Ben’s profession. Long hours spent on 
the job, including nights and Sundays, make it impossible for him to do any major jobs 
at home. Just repairing and putting up the king-size window screens this year took him 
six weeks to accomplish. Entertaining also takes a big slice of the Webster income, 
which is currently around $10,000 a year. ““We eat out with friends at restaurants, 
something we never used to do, and have steak fries and eat more steak at home 
too,” remarks Betty. 

Clients of Ben, who is in general practice, drop in frequently at the big, cool, cream- 
and-brown mansion on Ridge Road; often stay for a drink or a meal. Holidays bring 
formal parties, dances and cocktail affairs, and the plush Junior League-sponsored 
Charity Ball. 

When Ben and Betty entertain, they feel that twelve couples is the minimum they can 
ask, and even a hamburger supper for twenty-six people cuts deep into a $50 bill. 

There is a wide variance in the incomes of Ben and Betty’s friends. Some have 
family businesses or family wealth (one couple, with whom the Websters go duck 


larger house called for a heavier entertaining 
schedule and more supervision of house- 
keeping chores in a help-short area. How to 
find time for political, P.T.A. and church 
work without neglecting family obligations 
is still a dilemma. The visit with the Web- 
siers is another in the JOURNAL’s series of re- 
ports on the young mother in America today. 
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For the most feminine of little girls... the 
delicate look of Carter's new Dresden print. 
Just as dainty, as fragile-looking as the fine 
china which inspired it. But as cosy and warm 
as only Carter’s knits can be. And let her 
lapse into tomboy antics—these pajamas can 
take it, Mother. We said they're Carter's... 
and that means the best quality your money 
can buy. Since she’s been wearing Carter's all 
her life, you know, too, that they're machine- 


washable, never need j 


‘Oning, stay soft and 
fresh-colored always. Tea-party manners are 
nice... but she doesn’t need them in Carter's! 
ABOVE : DRESDEN PRINT PAJAMA, solid-color pant. Ruffle 


trim, elasticized wrists, ankles. Blue or pink, Dresden. 
3-16 yrs. $4.00. RIGHT: PIN CHECK PRINT PAJAMA, solid- 


color pant. White knit piqué yoke. Pink, blue, mint. 3-16 


yrs. $4.00. All are Carter-Set® so won't shrink out of fit. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 





Delicate looking...yes! 





shooting, pilot their own Beechcraft Bonanza). 
Many belong to the Wakonda Country Club, 
from which Ben reluctantly resigned when 
the dues became steeper. Other couples are 
struggling to establish themselves;°often the 
wives work. ‘‘Usually either the husband or 
the wife comes from Des Moines and that 
makes it easier for them to get started here,” 
remarks one of the Websters’ friends. “But 
the surprising thing about Ben and Betty is 
that neither of them grew up here. Ben’s 
from Mason City, up north, and Betty’s 
from Michigan; yet in just a few years 
they’ve become one of the best-liked couples 
in town.” 

Last year Betty spent her free time organ- 
izing Des Moines’ first Republican Women’s 
Workshop, modeled on the Minnesota ex- 
periment. By spending an average of eight 
hours. a week on the telephone, Betty per- 
suaded some 300 housewives to sign up for a 
course in practical party politics. Ben terms 
his wife’s accomplishment “‘an excellent job.” 
She also showed films at the Convalescent 
Children’s Home and this fall will captain the 
United Fund drive for her neighborhood. 

Ben has limited his club memberships to 
four bar associations 
(he is president of the 
Polk County Junior 
Bar this year), the 
Yale Club and the 
local “Y,’’ where $40 
a year entitles him to 
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Farmer’s wife Marion Bascom 
believes: 


LADIES’ HOME Jol, 


on toast he hasn’t been able to tolera , 
dish since. But they can recall from their |fg 
hood a sense of peace, and stability, and. 
of room to dream, and stretch, and gro 

“We wanted the space now, while the 
dren were still young and underfoot. 4 
we took the leap although we both kn 
really couldn’t afford it.” ws 

“We live on faith in Ben’s future and ¢ 
installment plan,” says Betty with her « 
and radiant smile. 

So far, Ben’s trial practice has been m 
by singular success. His colleagues dy 
one of the top ten young attorneys j 
Moines—no mean achievement in a ¢ 
200,000 with 350 practicing lawyers, 


Since his high-school debating days 
through his undergraduate studies at Cal 
College and at Yale, Ben never consid 
career except law. (A_ brother-in-law 
runs the family lumber business.) Ben su 
trial work in three words: “contest, co 
conflict.” His habitually guarded look ¢ 
him as he leans forward in his chair, dat| 
suddenly alive. Here is a young man w 
viously enjoys a good scrap. “Trial w 
learning eve 

you possibly| 
about every 
date for the|}, 
and surmising}y 
each will read)y 
feel, and tryi 









the ise of the swim- get those or 

ming pool, steam The time to be happy is now. panel you fed): 
baths and squash The place to be happy is here. be sympathet/t 
courts. He also de- The way to be happy is to make your case. It’s 1); 
votes much time to others happy. racking tension) 


the Legal Aid So- 
ciety and was re- 
cently elected Re- 
publican precinct 
committeeman, al- 
though he has lived 
for only a year in 
this prosperous and 
settled section of 
town where he says 
it would be hard to 
find fifteen Demo- 


On a 330-acre farm in the rocky 
hills of Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire, where dairy farmer Horace 
nets 39 cents an hour, a family 
shares a string of memories in a 
passing year. There are six Bascom 
children “as good as most” to hunt 
wild flowers in spring, churn sum- 
mers golden butter, feast on fall 
pumpkins, and sip hot cocoa and 
sing on a solemn Christmas night. 
With the Bascoms... 


less hours in 
ration, and d 
the courtroon| 
ing alert to 
danger anda’ | 
every opportu 
A judge in 
court Ben has 
appeared des 
him as “a youn 
who has thro 
self into law} 





crats. with extreme | 
Ben is no back- BE HAPPY—HERE mination. He 
slapper, dislikes By VANNA PHILLIPS and home in court 
small talk, and often EILEEN SHARPE the pressure) i 
gives strangers the HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES doesn’t show ij 
impression of aloof- in the December JouRNAL Betty hasseq]é 
ness, according to perform only | |x 
Betty. Yet politics She slipped i 
interest him passion- Federal court | 


ately, and once he has achieved some degree 
of financial equilibrium, friends think he will 
consider running for the legislature. His 
father, a retired lumber dealer, has been ac- 
tive for years in state politics; Ben’s grand- 
father, another prominent Iowan, was state 
railroad commissioner. 

“Once I said to my dad, ‘If I could only 
earn seventy-two hundred dollars a year, we 
could clean up all our debts and be in clover,’ ” 
recalls Ben. “Dad just laughed and replied, 
‘Well, son, I hope so. I certainly hope so. But 
don’t count on it.’” 

The main strain on the Websters’ bank ac- 
count these days is simply the house. Ben was 
aware when he bought it that the purchase 
price of a house should be no more than twice 
the buyer’s yearly income after taxes. His net 
income last year was around $8000; yet he 
went ahead and paid $19,350 for their present 
home. 


No: have they regretted it. The uncluttered 
serenity of the high-ceilinged, big-windowed 
rooms, built for plenty of children and serv- 
ants, for leisurely eight-course dinners and 
cotillions and balls, has given them the feeling 
of sinking roots into Des Moines’ history. 
Long-time residents say that more engage- 
ments were announced in their ballroom than 
in any other house in town. 

Both Ben and Betty grew up in big houses; 
Betty’s had a ballroom, too, and a rear wing so 
large her parents cut it off and turned it into 
a five-bedroom house. Yet neither of their 
families was particularly wealthy. During the 
depression Betty’s mother took in boarders, 
and Ben ate so much creamed chipped beef 
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he was arguing for the defense withou 
warning him. He lost the case, and al 

he gallantly maintains that her preseng 
nothing to do with the outcome, she h 
attended one of his trials since. 

Ben is so remarkably self-possesseq 
probably only Betty is aware of the ex) 
tension under which he operates when) 
trial is under way. Often he slips awa! 
court, to pace up and down their sand-¢ 
living room with every nerve alive to th 
den jangling of a phone which will infor 
the jury has returned. “‘I can tell when B 
something big in the works when he t 
read a book and even his toes twitch, 
Betty sympathetically. But in spite 0} 
private tension Ben usually manages to 
regular grave and imperturbable self. it 

The three Webster girls, ranging 1\\8 
from three to seven, regard their fathe’ | 
considerable awe. Although they obe 
parents with dispatch, Ben’s basso- 
“Took alive, now!” usually propels/ fi 
into a run. “Our children aren’t deman(}y 
says Ben in response to an observatl|® 
that effect, ‘because they know it wo}?! 
get them anywhere if they were.” / 

Sometimes one of the girls will Tepy& 
question in the same patient tones five 1 
times before Betty, who is often doing /* 
things simultaneously, gets around to al 
ing. Yet she seems able to divine instan 
a hug or a word of comfort or praise 18 Dt 
Because she is always willing to listen 
grocer’s woes or sympathetically help 
friend, Betty is generally two hours ¢ 
on any given day. Ben long ago gave UR» 
of ever having a punctual wife. : 
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me encouraged her to enter cooking contests 


, Aaine Mother 
Nis Blue Ribbons 
fr Her Cooking 


W ter Blaisdell won those rib- 
at he Skowhegan State Fair in 
nome town. And when show- 
he off she gets help in her own 
om tiny daughter Karen. 
c\) many good cooks in New 
an (and everywhere!), Mrs. 
uses Fleischmann’s Active 
Yest. “It’s so dependable,” she 
“hd keeps for months!”’ 
»Fischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 


3) . there’s a recipe on every 
it} Three” strip. Get Fleisch- 


s Mba) 
Be 
CYST 


y 1 cup sugar — 3 tblsps. cold 
A r water — 1 egg white — \% tsp. 
,) cream of tartar — 1 heaping 
s/ tblsp. Fluff — 1 tsp. vanilla 


i, Combine sugar, water, egg- 
Ey white and cream of tartar in 
top of double boiler. Stir ’til 
' sugar is dissolved. Place over 
ad boiling water and beat until 
; mixture stands 
in peaks (about 
7 minutes). Re- 
movefrom heat. 
Beat in Fluff 
and vanilla. 
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Betty has to think a long time before she 
can fird a flaw in Ben’s make-up. “I some- 
times wish he were tidier,” she says finally. 
“But then when I see a prissy male I thank 
my stars I don’t have one of those.” 

A good sense of values, integrity and a 
sense of humor are the qualities Ben and Betty 
want most to instill in their children. Ben 
adds, “Getting along well with all kinds 
people,” and Betty feels that, being girls, they 
should also be neat and orderly and well 
groomed. 

“Did you ever see such grubby little girls!” 
she sighs, not unkindly, as Susan and Eliza- 
beth, in mud-spattered shorts and T shirts, 
come trailing over the expanse of sand- 
colored carpet. 

“And Susan, where is your barrette?’”’ she 
continues, looking despairingly at the 
brown locks falling into her oldest daughter’s 
grave brown eyes. 

Susan frowns and stomps out angrily in 
search of the hated barrette. In their for- 
mer neighborhood, Susan played exclusively 
with boys and accordingly loves anything 
to do with baseball or cowboys and Indians, 
and hates most things feminine. At home 
she lives entirely in blue jeans or shorts; 
to school she reluctantly consents to wear 
plain tailored skirts and shirts. “‘Susan is the 
tailored type,” chuckles her  stepgrand- 
mother, who has spent many weary hours 
trying to find petticoats for Susan devoid of a 
single frill or ruffle or ribbon. 

Susan spends many happy hours in her 
father’s company, playing. baseball, making 
airplane models or tackling, halfback style, 
his old Army barracks bag which is stuffed 
with rags and suspended like a football 
dummy in the back yard. 
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As soon as you feel too old to doa 
thing, do it. MARGARET DELAND 
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“Susan is a very reliable child,” Ben says 
proudly. ‘“‘She’s extremely loyal, and has 
never been known to tell a lie. She’s also very 
sensitive and gets hurt feelings at the least 
cross word,” 

Sitting on the cool screened porch, he 
turns to watch Cathy, five, as she goes hap- 
pily down the street in a starched cotton dress 
to spend the afternoon playing at the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion around the corner. “‘Cathy’s 
feelings are never hurt for long—she bounces 
back like a rubber ball. She’s like her 
mother’—he looks at his beautiful wife— 
“full of feminine wiles.” 

Betty laughs. “Elizabeth, the youngest,” 
she remarks, pointing to a blond-haired three- 
year-old with a breathless gaiety and her 
mother’s brilliantly luminous black eyes, ‘‘is 
affectionate and cuddly and devils her two 
sisters to distraction.” 

Both Ben and Betty grew up with older 
sisters. Betty’s were ten and twelve by the time 
she arrived; and like Ben, she never had a 
brother. Both of their parents believed in the 
old-fashioned traditions of saving and waiting 
and avoiding debt like the plague. With a 
Scotch father and a German mother, Betty 
particularly feels the conflict between the way 
she was raised and the way she now lives. 
“*Mother thinks it’s simply awful we don’t keep 
a budget. Yet Ben and I consider very care- 
fully every dollar we spend—well, almost 
every dollar. We cut out the country club, 
haven’t joined any social eating clubs, and 
rarely take vacations. We drive an old wreck 
of a car, and spend little or nothing on clothes 
and furniture. We have splurged on a house, 
on life insurance [Ben carries $32,000 worth], 
on books and records, on ballet and music 
lessons for the girls. We both love to entertain 
and to eat. We’ve bought many automatic 
household gadgets, and now we have a full- 
time maid, because it frees me for activities 
which interest me more than housework. 
That’s kind of a budget, isn’t it? We spend our 
money on what we care about the most.” 

Soon after they met, Ben and Betty found 
that they shared identical views on most of the 
important things. When asked what Ben first 
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EXTRA HEAT WHEREVER YOU NEED IT 


and this Arvin heater turns 


off and on automatically 





You set it and forget it 


Thermostat turns heat off 
and onautomatically to main- 
tain the temperature you 
want. Never wastes elec- 
tricity. 






Safeguard Safety Switch auto- 


matically cuts off current if 
heater is upset. 





ET an Arvin Automatic Electric 
Heater provide extra heat for 
baby’s bath — or for any hard-to-heat 
room, any chill-sensitive person. 
Plug it in anywhere, set the thermo- 
stat, and its clean, odorless, fan-circu- 
lated heat warms a big room in min- 
utes. Yet it can’t overheat a small 
room, because when the room warms 
up, presto, your Arvin turns off— 
then turns on automatically when heat 
is needed again. Model shown, only 
$16.95. 

Arvin, No. 1 name in portable elec- 
tric heaters, offers the widest choice of 
types, sizes and colors, from $10.95 
to $54.95. Write for folder showing 
all models. Arvin Industries, Inc., 
Dept. HJ-611, Columbus, Indiana. 
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Bedroom Game Room 


Arvin 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC HEATERS 


Living Room 
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Culligan soft water 
washes cleaner, 
whiter, safer 


...and it leaves clothes softer, 
Smoother for tender skin 


Enjoy soft water the Culligan way. There's no equipment 
to buy, no work to do. Your Culligan dealer owns the 
water softener... and he exchanges it for a fresh 
“sealed” unit at regular intervals. It's completely 
automatic and provides all the filtered soft water you 
need! Call your nearby Culligan dealer today. 


$2 50* 
About 3 per month 


*Plus modest original installation cost. 
Rates vary with focal conditions and frequency of service. 





You don’t have to buy it to try it! 






ey ® 


|. 

i SOFT WATER SERVICE 
a4 Culligan, Inc. and its franchised dealers - Home Office, Northbrook, Illinois 
_, Home-owned water softeners and filters - Self-service units 
7g 
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found most attractive about her, Betty jokes, 
““My own apartment and the use of mother’s 
car.”’ Having graduated from the University of 
Michigan, she was working at Ann Arbor asa 
private secretary; Ben was in his third year 
of law at Michigan after a two-year stretch 
in the Army Air Force flying bombing mis- 
sions out of Italy. 

When pressed for more details about their 
romance, Ben admits to remembering an 
evening at the Phi Delta Phi house when 
Betty arrived with a fraternity brother of his. 
Ben joined them and soon dazzled Betty with 
his brains and nice manners, although she 
could hardly believe that this young boy was 
a war veteran and third-year law student. 
Before long he further impressed her by drift- 
ing into a discussion of poetry. 

The lanky young woman with the beautiful 
white shoulders and radiant smile avowed a 
deep passion for Edna St. Vincent Millay and 
her burning-the-candle-at-both-ends roman- 
ticism. Ben, gazing into those extraordinarily 
alive black eyes, grunted assent, although he 
had not then nor has since ever read a line of 
Miss Millay’s celebrated verse. Instead he 
quoted seriously: 


“The chief defect of Henry King 
Was chewing little bits of string.” 


To which Betty unexpectedly chimed in, 


‘Physicians of the utmost fame 
Were called at once, and when they came, 
They answered, as they took their fees, 
‘There is no cure for this disease.” 


Betty, it appeared, was also a devotee of 
Hilaire Belloc and owned a first edition of his 
Cautionary Verses. 

This happy coincidence led, eight months 
later, to a black-haired bride in white eyelet 
piqué with three bridesmaids carrying blue 
delphinium moving down the church aisle in 
Betty’s home town of Greenville, Michigan. 
A reception for 250 at the country club fol- 
lowed. 


After a short honeymoon on the twelve- 
acre island owned by his father in Basswood 
Lake, on the border between Minnesota and 
Canada, Ben left his bride at the family home 
in Mason City and traveled down to Des 
Moines to see about a job. He had had ambi- 
tions to join the State Department and pur- 
sue some fascinating career Overseas; now, 
however, he decided upon joining the good- 
sized Des Moines firm of Gamble, Read, 
Howland, Gamble and Riepe. His initial salary 
was $150 a month. In these early, difficult 
days he was often grateful for the help ex- 
tended by his father and stepmother, who oc- 
cupy a large house not many blocks from the 
Websters’ present home. 

Ben and Betty began their married life to- 
gether ina tiny two-room attic apartment cost- 
ing $65 a month. The roof slanted so sharply 
that Ben, a stocky six-footer, spent most of his 
time in the center of the rooms, but the newly- 
weds regarded their alternately hot and freez- 
ing bird cage with stars in their eyes. 


(Based upon last year’s gross in- 
come of $8900. Ben Webster’s in- 
come depends upon volume of 
law business. This year he hopes 
to make about $10,000. Extra 
income will help pay off old ob- 
ligations. ) 


Food ees Fe Pe S160°00 
Clothing Poet SUN ete PS 5600 
Mortgage, house taxes 

($65 previous house, 

$137 now; monthly 

average last year). . . 101.00 
Fuel, light and water. . . 56.00 
Maid and baby sitters . . 40.00 
Insurance. . ai 745200 
Recreation and entertaining 40.00 


HOW THE WEBSTERS SPEND THEIR MONEY) 


Average monthly income, $741 
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When they discovered that a ba 
the way, Ben did an extraordinary 
acteristic thing. With no money in 
and the sometimes frightening resp 
of parenthood ahead, he went $] 
debt to buy a house. 

This miracle was achieved by 
$1500 from an uncle of Betty, an 
GI mortgage to cover the rest. “ 
best investments we ever made,” 
Betty maintain now, for two years 
ing added only some paint to the tw 
bungalow, they sold it for $13,500, 


After paying off the mortgage, 

Betty’s uncle in part and borrow 
$1000 from her mother to buy a slig 
bungalow with three bedrooms 
bath for $13,500. Four years lai 
added only a patio, they sold it 

what they had paid for it. 

The Websters’ equity in this sec 
amounted to $7000, enough, they 
down payment’ on a really substa 
First they looked at four-bedro 
homes in the $18,000 and $19, 
quickly decided that they would m 
invest in a big place in the older, t 
part of town. 

“Many Midwesterners feel tha 
forty years old is ready for the 
carry away,” relates Ben. ‘“‘They re 
lieve that many New Englanders 
fortably in houses a hundred or t 
years old. Most of our friends 
crazy to even consider a house 
Woodrow Wilson was President.” 

But the moment Ben and Betty 
Dr. Walter Bierring place at 2840 
they lost their hearts to it. Ridge R 
a block long and carries no thro 
Forty and more years ago Des M 
prosperous citizens built their ho 
and planted the magnificent elms a 
maples which now arch over the 
street and tower above the big, 
beautifully maintained homes. F 
twenty-seven widows occupied t 
houses in this neighborhood; gr. 
they left, young couples with lar 
and slim pocketbooks took over! 
Bermuda shorts and charcoal coo! 
brought a new up-to-date and do 
look to Ridge Road. 

And when Betty unearthed ie 
ness of weeds in the back garden 
perennial bed and thirty vigorous 
she could not have been more del 
she discovered uranium. 

When Ben’s offer of $19,350 wé 
for the house, he made a down 
$5000, and theoretically had $2 
repairs, decorating and moving 
ever, he still owed Betty’s rai 
on the purchase of the two previ 
and consequently the Websters gs 
themselves once more in the red. 

They decided upon only the m¢ 
tive repairs, but ‘“While we're at _ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 





Furniture and appliances. 30/) 

Club dues . 

Dancing lessons, books, 
magazines, records, 


flowers. ....% . . .—— 
Telephone’. ~-_.. sme a 
Medical and dental . . . 201), 
Car expenses ae 
Vacation fund. . .... 15 
Cigarettes ee 
Church and charities. . . 15 
Gifts. 8 sigh ~.. 
House repairs and upkeep | 
(a minimum) ae 
Dry cleaning, shoe repair, 
Ben’s shirts. ..... 2 
Income taxes... . . __ 85) if} 
Total . . . .$760 
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Families have so much more fun 
when everyone ‘awakens feeling bright and 
enthusiastic. Sharing this healthy outlook 
toward the busy hours ahead, . 
mother plans to give important attention to 
proper nutrition... just as she does every day. 
Modern homemakers across the nation 
take pride in serving 





well-planned, attractive meals. 
Many thousands add a daily supplement 
= of vitamins and minerals 
to the family’s diet. 
They choose carefully. 
_ Their families eat NUTRILITE! 
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| NUTIRILITE 
| NZ 


A DISTINGUISHED PRODUCT AMONG FOOD SUPPLEMENTS 





NUTRILITE FOOD SUPPLEMENT is offered for sale solely to supplement or fortify the diet. It is available only through authorized Nutrilite Distributors, who are independent 


t 
{ 
f 


: 


business people in your community. For the booklet, “FACTS... about Vitamins, Minerals and Nutrilite Food Supplement,”’ look in the yellow pages of your classified directory 


under “Vitamins,” or ‘Food Supplements” for the Nutrilite Distributor nearest you, or write: Mytinger & Casselberry, Inc., 1704 Santa Fe Avenue, Long Beach, California 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 198 

might as well’ were frequently heard as they 
conferred with workmen on their new prop- 
erty. Fallen plaster in the sleeping porch in- 
dicated a bad leak; roofers, scrambling up to 
repair it, cheerfully told Ben that the whole 
roof would probably need replacing in three 
to five years. 

Betty, meanwhile, pondered the dark and 
dingy downstairs. Here all the trim, base- 
boards, even the radiators were all varnished 
the same dark shoe-polish brown. The hard- 
wood floors, also covered with almost-black 
varnish, were scuffed and scarred. Betty 
decided that covering them with wall-to-wall 


carpeting was cheaper than refinishing and 
then carpeting. Even so, choosing cotton 
rather than the more-expensive wool, the 
carpeting cost them $825. 

The downstairs rooms are connected with 
open arches and sliding doors, and consist 
of a tiled foyer, center hall with stair well, a big 
airy dining room, butler’s pantry, modern 
kitchen and back porch to the right, and to the 
left an enormous living room with fireplace, 
a screened porch open on three sides and a 
den which was the doctor’s study. Next to it 
is a powder room installed by the previous 
owner with pink tile and fixtures—‘‘the pink 
sandbox,”’ Ben calls it. Betty left the den with 











its bookcases and dark brown trim intact to 
serve as a children’s TV room and concen- 
trated on the two big front rooms and hall, 
which she had painted, walls and trim, in the 
same neutral sand color which is repeated in 
the cotton wall-to-wall carpeting. 

The pale beige stairway was soon so plas- 
tered with small sticky fingerprints, however, 
that Betty hastily added a washable wallpaper 
with a rural scene in soft beige and green. 

She had not planned to do anything with 
the big upstairs hall which connects the four 
big bedrooms and sleeping porch, even though 
the wallpaper there was hanging in shreds, but 
she ended up extending the same expensive 
paper she had used downstairs. The painting 
and papering cost $400; to refinish the upstairs 
floors, $125. The bedrooms and two baths she 
left undecorated, and furnished with family 
hand-me-downs and secondhand pieces la- 
boriously refinished by Ben and herself. 

Because they could not possibly afford to 
buy the John Widdicomb modern both she 
and Ben admire so much, she “made do” 
downstairs with what she already had, using 
the vacuum-cleaner attachment to spray 
paint on wicker pieces and mail-order as- 
semble-yourself. Some she painted in pastels, 
others in dull satin-finish black. 

She concentrated on a few handsome ac- 
cessories in each room: sets of small natural- 
wood shutters in the big dining-room window, 
brightly colored Utrillo prints marching up 
the stairs, a florist’s arrangement of dried 
flowers and grasses on the starkly plain fire- 
place mantel placed next to 
a soft Chinese silk-screened ae es Ee 
print. SS 

Some discarded lined 
draperies of beige withcoral 
flowers belonging to her 
mother-in-law look lovely 
on the double-sized down- 
stairs windows. The result 
of Betty’s efforts is a sense 
of space and airiness and 
great restfulness. The two 
big front rooms never be- 
come cluttered because the : 
girls are forbidden to play E Ec E 
in there; and with a forty-_ - 
foot ballroom on the third floor, Betty rea- 
sons, why should they? 

This ballroom—which is really a finished 
attic with a glittering expanse of brown var- 
nished floor—was added by the previous 
owner for his daughter’s gay social doings. 
Ben envisions covering an old round table 
with green felt and entertaining his cronies at 
poker up there. Betty can see three pretty teen- 
age daughters in misty tulle gowns dancing to 
the strains of a gypsy trio. 

It wasn’t long after moving when Betty, 
with three small children to care for, a new 
pregnancy and many civic chores, found the 
house a big drain on her energies. Even with 
the acquisition of a full-time maid, she spends 
most of every day doing housework. “In a 
house as big as this, there are always ‘extra’ 
tasks,” she finds. 

When the Websters added a maid to their 
household they took on a large responsibility, 
for she is a thirty-two-year-old patient with a 
mental age of about twelve from a state 
hospital. The Websters must see that she is 
home by eight p.M., and carefully supervise 
the use of her leisure time. Betty has the 
delicate task of making the girl feel accepted 
and happy (with specially planned outings, 
and birthday treats, and an occasional pres- 
ent) and at the same time indicating tactfully 
that the maid is not to draw up a chair to the 
family table nor call out cozily to an assembly 
of their guests, ““Well, good night, all!” 


Strength and 


She openeth 


tongue is the 
ness. 


The maid (whose name, according to hos- 
pital rules, cannot be mentioned in this article) 
is an affectionate soul, capable, cheerful and 
genuinely fond of the children. She does all 
the scrubbing, vacuuming, ironing and kitchen 
work with the exception of the cooking. “I 
can’t tell you how joyfully I listen to the 
tinkle of dishes being done, especially after 
dinner,”’ Betty rejoices to her friends. 

The maid lives on the third floor, in what 
was formerly a large cloakroom next to the 
ballroom. She is paid $8 a week, or approxi- 
mately what Betty used to give a cleaning 


her clothing; and she shall 
rejoice in time to come. 


with wisdom; and in her 


Proverbs 31:25, 26 
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woman one day a week. Her pay wi 
creased over a year to $12 a week; y 
eventual dismissal as an outpatient 
command whatever wages are stan 
houseworkers in Des Moines, 

Ben and Betty do not leave the maj}y, 
with the children overnight; when t 
an occasional trip away together, all 
baby sitter joins the household for $(4¢ 


To save steps in the big house, Bet)r 
things on the back stairs, tries to malt 
trip up or down count. In the cellar} 
ironing board, a home freezer, a * 
washer and drier. One of her brigh 
she feels, was moving a secondha: 
down there to supplement the on 
kitchen. Here in the basement she 
baking and roasting, setting the time 
range upstairs. Since no cooking sme 
trate upstairs, disaster sometimes o 
her efforts this way, but her kitch 
pleasantly cool during Des Moines’|) 
summers. . 

Betty is an adventuresome cook at} 
attempts French and Italian and 
dishes, to the delight of her guests, 
parties, “potluck” dinners (actually 
planned by Betty with each guest b 
specified dish), croquet tournaments a 
ure hunts are among their favorite 
entertainment. Ben loves games 
charades and twenty questions; as 
fully draws upon the talents of hi 
Betty, smiling on the side lines, is th 

of a hostess who 

m oughly relaxed an 
SS ing herself. 


honour are 
join a local club 

Wives’ Investmen 
Each month tw 
Betty’s friends m 
exchange reports 

law of kind- ous stocks and 
then invest $100 
curities (each mem 
tributing $5). The 

= ££ been in existence f 

now, and invyeste 
The husbands feel that this is the m 
tical way of teaching their wives so 
about finance. ‘‘What hassles, wh 
ments!” exclaims one member. “So fi 
broken even.” 

“Even if they lose everything, it’s 
way to learn the market,” comment 
band. 

“Tt’s ridiculous to even think of us ii} 
money right now,” remarks Ben. “Bl 
be useful for Betty to know abo) 
things.” 

He worries how long the vi 


her mouth 





hold out, and when patching will n 
camouflage the outside peeling pain 
are major repair jobs which will r 
hundreds of dollars. He would like t 
car with a bit more get-up-and-go t¢ 
first wants to finish paying last wint 
heating bill. The expected baby will bi 
expenses. 

He worries whether the young cou 
Betty and himself moving into the 0 
sions will be able to keep them inl 
repair, or whether the old street, rl 
Avenue just one block away, will su 
commercial zoning. They bought the 
old house for the price of a three-b 
ranch home; will its value deterion 
further? Or will it and its three-storie{| 
bors suddenly become fashionable aga 
it prove to be a wise investment Or ||¥ 
elephant? ‘| 

Though these midnight worries soi ji 
alarm her husband, Betty looks back \jBf 
road they have traveled in eight sho 
and marvels at what Ben’s drive has 
plished. 

Although he often gets depresst}é 
speaks feelingly of achieving perfect § 
she realizes that this is only the spur) 
he really enjoys the most, which is th\}®" 
tainty of the contest. i" 

“Living every minute of every day 
hilt, and anticipating the future t 
that’s what counts most,” find the W} 
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| HOW MUCH DEBT CAN YOU AFFORD? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 193 


hat Ea about the big national totals 
or vy not be true of your own personal 

jor his is a good time to scrutinize your 
(0 ations and judge the soundness of 


will take more than two years to repay. See 
how your repayment schedule compares. 


Percentage whose debts will be repaid in full 


within: 
gto make sure your debts are safely . 
ft nds. Here’s how: a ee ; ye 
».essing your debt load by comparing ae ernie eRe a 
»{ t carried by other people. Se ee Cues. 
two years and oyer 7 


-e pencil and jot down your present 
‘Feet about your mortgage and any 
a ans; they aren’t directly involved in 
te) debt problems. For the moment 
+ sut what you owe on thirty-day 
es counts and about such regular 
aly 2ms as utility bills and the milk bill. 
leas sums you owe on personal loans, 
“a 1ent or extended-payment plans, to 
rs d hospitals, on your car, on home 
1 Pe and improvement loans, to other 


‘Credit habits vary with income. They also 
vary with age, job and family size. Less than a 















ite wn the total debt. Write down the 
of onthly payments you make. Write 
he long it will be before the longest- 
g bt is paid off. 
or ave such debts, you’ve got lots of 
4 About 55 per cent of all families and 
oj ting single folks have debts of the 
Ba Here’s the breakdown. Which 
et > you in? 





Per cent 
pdt 45 
iy 5200 5 MOST IMPORTANT HOUR 
sh00_5500 15 
ai a of his cold. Se 


H. about monthly installment pay- 
A s time those who don’t make pay- 

in the majority. That is because 
of ose with outstanding debts owe 
here to be repaid in a lump at some 
d>. Among those making monthly 
he majority devote less than 20 per 
| aer-tax income to them. 






Per cent 
pi,allment payments D/A 
W%-10% of income 15} 
WTo-20% of income 16 
1 To-40% of income 10 
¥% of income or more 2 


alli well over half of those who are 
2 stallment debts have none that will 
2 than a year. Few have debts that 


HANDSOME 
y folk of fifteenth-century Eng- 


What to do during the 


third of self-employed people have installment 
debts, but three fifths of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers do. Two thirds of all married 
couples aged 18 to 45 with school-age children 
have such debts, and many make whopping big 
payments. But among couples over 45 without 
young children, only about 25 per cent have 
any installment debt at all. 

Professional credit men have developed a 
few yardsticks that they sometimes use to gauge 
a customer’s debt load. You can use these to 
estimate your own capacity or the soundness 
of the amount you are now carrying. 

Any such standard, though, has to be ap- 
plied with caution. It can’t be anything but a 
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rule of thumb, a rough average from which 
many variations must be expected. 

A young family with pressing immediate 
needs and a prospect of higher earnings ahead 
might properly stretch the limit a bit. A family 
with unusually high rent or mortgage pay- 
ments might have to play extra safe. A debt-to- 
income ratio that would be easy for a high- 
income family might put a low-income family 
on the rocks. 

You will have to treat your figures as ap- 
proximations, anyhow, because, irritatingly 


enough, different formulas often produce 
different answers. But in doing so, they will 
show you the range of debt that credit men 






Give him the one first day relief 


ig proved by 41 million mothers 


nd|ed many words whose spelling 
nanged, but whose meaning has 


ransformed in generations of 

‘ission. 

some is such a word. Before 

ul) us’ day, ‘‘some”’ was used as a 

ib © many common nouns. Food 

ac g to the teeth was termed 
some.” A tool or implement 

‘g to the hand was said to be 
ha ome.” A document of about 

efers to a ‘handsome ax, well 
olajad.” 

: naturally exhibited more skill 
theiusing handsome devices than 
nhaly ones. So over a period of 
ecals, the term became attached 
94 >rson showing unusual ability 
} pe orming ordinary tasks. Horse- 
10n’p was especially prominent in 
nis (;pect; a man adept in manag- 
ig cshing animals was said to be 
ane me—no matter what his ap- 
ear ce. 

Buldlers and gay blades usually 
Wt rre dashing figures than folk 
tho id to work for a living. So the 
id vd entered a new phase of its 
levelpment, in which a handsome 
ign no longer expected to be 
kill) in handling anything except 
leauiul women. WEBB B. GARRISON 
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Mother, how satisfying it is to know you can give 
your child safe, sure relief from suffering in the most 
important hour of his cold! The hour you first dis- 
cover he feels a cold coming on. 


Everything you do for him at that critical hour is 
especially important. That’s the hour to use depend- 
able Vicks VapoRub®. Rub it on his chest, throat 
and back and see that he rests. By relieving his suffer- 
ing at the very beginning you can help him throw 


off the cold. 
Eases Your Mind As Well As His Suffering 


Anxiety and worry will leave you when you see 
how your child relaxes as VapoRub brings its warm- 
ing comfort. It works so fast, two ways at once: 


RELIEVES WHERE COLDS CAUSE MOST 





a cys 
: |\N By. Se 
Relieves stuffiness— 
makes breathing easy 


The World’s 


Just rub it on 
chest, throat and back 


SUFFERING 


me 





of 


Relieves coughs, 
chest-cold congestion 


Most Trusted Colds -Medication 






e Works on chest to loosen muscular tightness. 


e Works in the nose, throat and large bronchial 
tubes with medicated vapors that relieve congestion, 
ease coughing, make breathing easier. 

Surprisingly soon, your child will start feeling like 
his happy self again. 

Another treatment with VapoRub at bedtime will 
add to his comfort, bring relief hour after hour, 
while he sleeps peacefully. Often, by morning, the 
worst suffering of his cold is over. 


As more than 41 million mothers have learned, 
nothing works like VapoRub . . . when used at the 
most important hour of his cold . . . to bring com- 
forting first-day relief from suffering. 


Works Wonderfully 
In Steam, Too 


oe 
" vor 
For croupy 
heavy chest 
VapoRub in a vaporizer or 
bowl of steaming water, 
as directed. Every breath of 
medicated vapors relieves 
that choked-up feeling, 
helps clear stuffed breathing 
passages, brings comfort. 


coughs or 
colds, use 


Vist 


t 
+ oe 


=e 
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Happy days! Cut hours 
of dishwashing time a week 
with Rubbermaid 


Cheers for this Rubbermaid team! You can do dishes 

30 minutes faster each day with Rubbermaid. Cushioned 
dish drainer air-dries dishes, eliminates hand-wiping. Sink 
liner mat and drainboard tray join with dish drainer to 
protect your dishes, save your sink and you. They stop 
chipping, end clatter, and add to the color of your kitchen. 
Knjoy all this protection for as little as $9.94, 


wherever housewares are sold. 


Kidbeunuide 


Over 60 fine products in your choice of fresh colors 





Rubbermaid Dishpan cradles 


dishes in cushioned safety, 

keeps sink safe, too. Style shown 
fits twin bowl sink, $1.98. 

Two round sizes, $1.69, $1.98. 
For free folder, write The 


Wooster Rubber Co., Dept. L-17, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


would normally consider safe for you. Then 
you can decide, in the light of your personal 
circumstances, whether to heed the upper or 
the lower limit of that range. 

Yardstick 1. The total amount you owe 
should not go much beyond 20 per cent of a 
year’s income. 

Example: A family has $400 a month in 
take-home pay, $4800 a year. Their debt limit 
by Yardstick | is about $1000. 

Yardstick 2. The total you owe should 
not be more than the amount that 10 per cent 
of your income would pay off within 12 to 24 
months. For simplicity, use 18 months as an 
average. 

Example: A family has $400 a month in 
take-home pay. Ten per cent of that is $40. 
With that monthly sum they could pay off 
$720 over 18 months. Their debt limit by 
Yardstick 2 is about $700 or $750. 

Yardstick 3. You are safe if your debts 
total no more than a third of your “‘discretion- 
ary income” for the year. That is fancy and 
takes some explaining. It was actually devised 
to test consumer credit totals in relation to the 
economy as a whole, but you can adapt it to 
your individual case too. Here is the general 
idea: 

Part of your income goes to supply three 
basic needs—food, clothing and shelter. The 
rest is discretionary income, though you might 
not realize it. You save it, spend it on recrea- 
tion, furniture, household appliances, or 
maybe use it to up your eating and housing 
standards. A study of income and debt figures 
for past years seems to show that consumer 
credit totals are safe when they come to less 
than a third of discretionary income totals. 

To adapt this test, then, subtract from your 
income the total of your food, clothing and 
shelter expenses (including utilities) for the 
year—perhaps shaving the sum a bit if you are 
living higher off the hog than you could be 
content with. Your debts should not amount 
to more than a third of what is left. 

Example: The same $4800-a-year family av- 
erages $100 a month for shelter, $140 a month 
for food, $25 a month for clothes. Basic living 
costs for the year, $265 a month for 12 months, 
come to $3180. Discretionary income, the bal- 
ance, is $1620. Debt limit by Yardstick 3 is one 
third of that, or $540. 

See how the yardsticks worked in the exam- 
ple. They yielded a range of roughly $500 to 
$1000 for manageable debts, with $500 as a 
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conservative load and $1000 approz 
emergency ceiling. And they yield) 
$725 as a compromise between the ||. 

Apply the three yardsticks to \i 
finances and see how they work out) 

The size of any installment pa 
commit yourself to make is import 
conservative total could wreck youl 
stance, if handled through too-steep | 

There are two common formulas {\) 
the size of installment payments, 

First, most people have reached 
when monthly payments total more 
25 per cent of monthly take-home p}// 
stallment payments put together, t 

This is a limit, not a “safe” load, 
able debt picture would presumably 
ments totaling less than that. 

Second, many professionals rule 
payment to any single creditor sho 
more than 10 per cent of monthly ir 

This protects creditors by spreadi 
around. It protects you by allowing | 
bility in handling credit transaction, 
ceptions are possible. 

Many credit people, including sc 
ers, believe that car-loan payments, 
ple, can safely run from 15 percent ¢ 
income to as much as 30 per cent. A 
different from most deals. It is backs 
the value of the car. It involves le 
borrower and lender than a debt sec 
by future earning power and will pc 
goods for which there is not suc 
secondhand market. 

A reasonable excuse for breaking . 
rule, however, does not justify you it 
the first. Whether payments are to 
itor, two or several, you are asking f 
if you let payments total more than) 
at most, a quarter of your pay. 

Here are five tips on selecting ( 
Try not to violate them in taking} 
debt. Count an element of risk in yo 
debts if you have already violated t 

Don’t take on any debt that will 
than the period for which you can § 
cast your income and outgo. That| 
vious, but many people get in troub) 
mitting themselves for a longer pe 

When you buy on credit, you a ‘ 
paying slightly more in exchange fol 
lege of having the goods or services 
don’t repay over so long a span that 
carrying charges will mount to as 


OTHER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICE OF VOGUE PATT 
, ON PAGES 78 AND 79 


Vogue Design No. S-4741. 


One-piece dress and petticoat; 12 to 20; 32 to 4( 
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pe an you want to pay for that privilege. 
so, n't let a debt run so long that the 
joy/nt of “have- it-now”’ will wear off be- 
«t) debt is paid. That is only a psycho- 
gical azard, but credit men know it can be 
ena one. 
F buying cars, major appliances and the 
*t sign up for terms that will have you 
i ticeably more than the resale value 
yhecem bought. The soundness of such 
ns: ons depends partly on the fact that on 
ye rsonal balance sheet, a new liability 
hat u owe) is offset by a new asset (the 
ie) what you bought). Without such a 
janithe deal is shakier. 
eral, make your down payment as 
ge (d your repayment period as short as 
yp) ibly can. Sure, it is sometimes wiser to 
9 ne spare cash in the bank instead of 
dirit all onto the down payment. Sure, it 
janrous to shorten the repayment period 
that the payments seriously strain the 
Still, aim for the shortest deal you can 
nd/ake a lesson from a study made some 
ys 0 of automobile repossessions. The 


“balloon notes.” A balloon note is 
sr which the installment payments pay 
part of the amount due. After the last 
i-nt has been paid, a lump-sum bal- 


ible to handle that last chunk some 
in the time comes. Often they can’t, 
i they are in a jam. But many sign 
‘Jwittingly; they mistakenly think the 
ents are to repay everything. Be on the 
fa balloon note whenever a lender or 
fehjt lets you name the installment you 
pay each month. Make sure that the 
ntl) payment named will take care of the 
¢ within the stipulated period. 











. Kow your dealer or lender. That’s a car- 
al e in all credit dealings. Some live on 
ne-time sales, have a long record of 
sions, exact heavy and hidden credit 
‘Some will encourage you to abuse 
ircdit if it will net them a buck. But most 
ncike that. Stick with people who want 
ale who consider credit appli- 
ion:arefully, and who don’t go hog-wild 
he! sredit advertising. 


| 
| 
| 


3. At the same time, don’t expect too much 
from the people who extend you credit. They 
aren’t social workers. They may examine your 
financial health, but their main concern is the 
collectibility of one particular debt—the one 
you will owe them. They naturally want to 
make a sale if they can. You must supply the 
final appraisal and decision, the will power, 
the budget balancing. 

4. Use those 30-day charge accounts as “‘con- 
venience credit,” as devices for paying with one 
check and for shopping without having to 
carry cash. Don’t use them to spend next 
month’s income before you get it, for buying 
on the installment plan without going through 
the formalities. If your pay check is always 
tagged to cover last month’s bills, if you are 
always nursing along overdue accounts, watch 
out. Your charge accounts have become real 
debts, your credit habits are getting lax, and 
you may be close to your limit without 
realizing it. 

5. Use installment credit chiefly for emer- 
gencies, necessities, long-lasting goods, and 
equipment that may help pay for itself through 
budget savings. Avoid it for luxuries and for 
goods or services quickly used up. New refrig- 
erators or home repairs are sounder credit ob- 
Jectives than fur coats or vacations. 

6. Finally, let yourself be ‘“‘sold down.”’ Sell- 
ing down means this: A customer applies fora 
larger amount of credit than the merchant or 
lender thinks can safely be granted. Rather 
than simply reject him and lose the sale, the 
merchant tries to convince the customer that 
he should make a bigger down payment, post- 
pone part of his intended purchase, use a lay- 
away plan instead—by one means or another, 
bring the deal within safe limits. 

If you find that happening to you, pay at- 
tention. Shop around before deciding, of 
course, but if a couple of reputable dealers try 
to talk you into lowering your sights, chances 
are they know what they are doing. If you 
look hard enough, you can undoubtedly find 
someone who will give you almost any terms 
you want. But the deal you are asking for is 
probably a risky one that you would be better 
off without. Selling-down efforts will give you 
the clue. 

But isn’t it better, you may be protesting, not 
to use credit at all? Isn’t it better to pay cash 
and look the whole world in the face because 
you Owe not any man? Certainly. No question 
about it. But it is also true that credit has today 
become almost the lifeblood of everyday finan- 
cial operations, both in business and at home. 
And there is no denying that good credit, 
wisely handled, is a priceless asset and worth 
using. 

Anold proverb about money applies equally 
to credit. You can just rewrite the maxim to 
say, “Credit is a good servant but a bad mas- 
tere : END 


Tht TELEPHONE PAD 


By MARY RUTH FUNK 


_ | keep a pad beside the 

| telephone 
| For messages to all the 

family. 

fou see these aimless doodlings 
_ on each page? 
_ [find a cryptic message there 
| for me. 


Here’s John’s with all the figures 
| falling down— 

| A tree, a pole, a vase, a house, 
_ aman. 

fe tries to spare me all his 

\ worries, but 


Vl help him through again. I 
| know I ean. 


Jur daughter Betty, studious 
and plain, 

Indifferent to boys—what has 
| she meant 


By all these broken hearts by 
arrows pierced? 
Tomorrow she shall have a 
permanent. 


These monsters are the work of 
little Jim. 
They’re almost scribbled over, 
but not quite. 
He seems so bold and fearless— 
yet [ think 
Pll leave a dim light in his 
room tonight. 


I try to pierce the brave mask 
each one wears. 
To catch a soul off guard one 
needs a sign 
That points a way to help and 
understand. 
Oh, yes—those circles and the 
frames are mine. 
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Amazing 


ERL OFF 


on beautiful COPPERMASTER 


KITCHENWARE 










—Wwith evel) purchase of 
Twinkle copper cleaner! 


Coppermaster kitchenware is created by one of 
America’s leading manufacturers of copper-clad 
utensils. Yours now at a savings of more 

than one-third off regular prices. 


Why wait? Why pay more? Beautiful 
Coppermaster has all the features you want 
for convenient cooking ease and modern 
kitchen beauty. Take advantage of 
this unusual offer today! 


Keep copper utensils 
looking like new. Clean 
with smooth creamy 
Twinkle Copper 
Cleaner. There’s 

“no waste with paste.” 


Buy TWINKLE at your 
favorite grocery store! 






Made by the makers of 
Drano and Windex 





Se 


2 qt. saucepan, reg. $7.25 7 inch skillet, reg. $5.25 1% qt. saucepan, reg. $5.95 
value for 1 Twinkle box front value for 1 Twinkle box front value for 1 Twinkle box front 
and $4.15 and $3.15 and $3.50 


CLIP THIS COUPON and mail to: 


TWINKLE 
Dept. L11 © Box 11 ¢ Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Please send me items checked. Enclosed is 


10 inch chicken fryer, reg. $9.95 value for 2 oo gs ook Sider me oe ae 2 
st wi x onis. 


Twinkle box fronts and $5.60 








Name 





Address_ 





Utensil rack, reg. $1.95 value for 1 
Twinkle box front and $1.05 


Eo 


(This offer is limited to Continental United States. Void wherever taxed or otherwise restricted. 
Offer may be withdrawn or modified at any time.) 


“City. Zone State 





























Kstahonfor 0 
Lody Sonali 
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| A relaxing way for Senator Smith to end the day By MARGARET DAVIDSON 
| | is to do a bit on her needle point. Homemaking Editor of the Journal 
| TO 
= ee oe a 14 -” : meme = LIVING- =e 
; Good Maine food is served Le DINING TRS | 
E ees © DOUBLE ROOM == 
from the small but compact kitchen S  OVEN /; | 
of Senior Senator Margaret Chase Smith. REFR. | 
o QO COOKING 7 
TOP 3 
eo DISH- 
a WASHER 
||| 








SINK 


KITCHEN 
Lee x Sige 


COUNTER 












BREEZEWAY 
Cooking and clean-up essentials are fi\i 
neatly on the two long walls of the ‘| 
by 8'3” room, a step-saving arrangen 



















The senator's halibut loaf with lobst 


Scald 2 cups rich milk and add 2% cupss 
crumbs, | tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoo f 
teaspoon celery salt, ’s teaspoon peppe 
pound raw boned halibut, add and bs 
gently until heated and thickened. Be}4 
whites and fold into fish mixture. Turn |p 
greased |!4-quart loaf pan, set in pan of eM 
and bake in a 350° F. oven for 1% hoj} 
For sauce, melt 3 tablespoons butter. 
tablespoons flour, | teaspoon salt, % \)& 
pepper. Gradually add 114 cups rich mil/@ 
stirring till thickened. Add 112 cups fres|fé 
or canned lobster meat, heat but do no} pil 
Serve sauce on sliced halibut loaf, and} 
with finely crushed cheese crackers 
chopped toasted almonds. Serves 8. 












































Around 6’ window, trim wood valance with snow) 
flake designs frames Kennebec River scene. Dray) 
curtains of Dacron and cotton are easy to kee|) 
looking fresh. The long blue plastic counter 1 
useful for unloading groceries after shopping, 0|\ 
for serving at mealtime. At this well-lighted tabl 
top, the senator makes many telephone alls 
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STUART 


Yhsenator’s snug eight-room house, perched 
‘hh on the banks above the Kennebec 
ets a Margaret Chase Smith original. She 
tet)| plan after plan for this place in her 
ne) wn, Skowhegan. The one-floor house she 
ic takes full advantage of a spectacular 
niclview of river and mountains—and re- 
is}ie senator’s own philosophy of living. 
cae I like the living room to be really a 
mr living, it is large, and the other rooms 
snill.”” 
hevig main room on the river side has a 
-ldt sweep of windows facing the view. 
akses line one end, a fireplace fills the op- 
itevall and furnishings are mellowed ma- 
“fm and fruitwood antiques. The senator’s 
1 tiches are felt in soft cool colors, in fine 
23S accessories and in her hand-worked 
dlépoint on chairs and stools. Meals are 
veda the fireplace end of this room. 
in/ped around the living room are modest- 
| drooms—‘“‘mainly sleeping rooms,”’ Mar- 
et mith explained. (In one of these Presi- 
it senhower slept last year, in a huge carved 
st(i—a Smith family heirloom.) 
\ lige entrance hall doubles as her reception 
mifice. When Maine people, who stop to 
cus local problems with their senator, sit on 
teivelvet-covered CONTINUED ON PAGE 206 





Reflected in the mirror above the sink are the window valance across the room and 
the trees and greenery outdoors. A fine way to expand visually a narrow kitchen 
and avoid a closed-in feeling when the sink is on an inside wall. On 6”’-wide shelf 
above counter, glass candy jars hold staple foods where easily seen—and reached. 
Attached under wall cabinet is separate storage unit with 8 plastic compartments. 


Margaret Smith, like many New Englanders, collects 
early-American glass to accessorize her Maine home. 


From her dining table, the senator en- 
joys a magnificent view of the river, 
where the logs drift to the mill in 
summer and ice clogs the water in win- 
ter. Her lovely old glass and the hand- 
stitched chair coverings add a personal 
kind of charm to the table setting. 
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“Have yourselves a good time, fellows — 
today’s my day to deep-clean with ‘Lysol. 


3253) 


The lady knows the magic “Lysol” adds to suds. With no extra work, it gets rid of 
mess, muss, odor . .. the dirt you see and can’t see, the deep-down dirt that 
causes decay and odors. Deep-cleans! Deodorizes! Disinfects! Protective action lasts 7 
full days—168 times longer than bleaches! Use “Lysol” brand disinfectant regularly. 


Let 





5 do the dirty work 


Brand Disinfectane 





Also available in Canada 


i 





Available at your favorite store in dream-pastels and snowy white 
—a quality for every purse and purpose. 
A product of Thomaston Mills »* Thomaston, Ga. 








washer and combi- 


KITCHEN FOR A LADY SENATOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 205 


sofa and walnut chairs from her grand- 
mother’s home, they smile and exclaim too 
over the small chair, reserved for the tiniest 
constituents but once used by Margaret as 
a girl. 

The kitchen in this house was tailored for 
a busy woman with many demands on her 
time. The emphasis on performance and easy 
care would serve many others equally well. 

As the plan shows, the kitchen is a com- 
pact corridor arrangement with a double- 
bowl sink, dish- 


nation refrigerator- 
freezer on one wall, 
and a double oven, 
cooking top and ta- 
ble-high counter un- 
der a wide window 
on the other. It’s a 
wonderfully conven- 
ient one-woman 
kitchen. The senator 
is the first to agree, 
though, that if more 
than one were to 
work there, the room 
should be larger to 
avoid traffic jams. 

For her kitchen, 
Margaret Smith 
chose a refrigerator 
with a special upper 
section for frozen 
food. Not knowing from one trip to the 
next how soon she will return, she needed a 
real low-temperature freezer to hold food 
at its best—not just an enlarged ice-cube 
compartment. The lower section has, among 
other features, two big crisper drawers to 
keep the makings for the tossed green salads 
she serves so often. 

We all liked an ingenious arrangement in 
this combination refrigerator for rolling it 
out from the wall. This makes it easy to re- 
trieve a lost paring knife, and to sweep the 
floor. It’s done with rollers that are released 
when needed with a foot pedal; otherwise 
they are locked securely so the cabinet 
doesn’t move when the doors are opened. 

The cooking center here is compact but 
complete. With the electric two-oven unit, 
built in at a comfortable height, the favorite 
Smith dinner of baked Maine potatoes and 
broiled steak is mighty easy to achieve. In 
fact, broiling is simplified with an adjust- 
able rack raised or lowered by a simple 
crank at the front to position the steak the 
right distance from the heat. As a plus, the 
larger oven at the top has a revolving spit 
for barbecuing poultry or roasts. 

The well cooker in the cook top serves 
admirably for cooking lobster or clams or 





Fan above cooking top draws off odors. Stainless-steel hood can 
be unhooked and removed for cleaning. Push-button switches 20 minutes. 





Spices and herbs are orderly and accessible in 
shallow shelves of small cabinet on counter. 


for cooking top show colored lights to indicate cooking speed. 
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hearty stick-to-the-ribs soup tha 
cialty of the house. The unit ca 
when needed on the surface, 
Margaret Smith, like many ho 
considers dishwashing by han 
climax to a meal. Her electric 
opens at the front so the top is al 
as a work surface. This handles 
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However, the fine old glass collec 
pampered by hand washing, sin 
wasn’t ma 


Oo ns 


luscious ||} 
berries. T Js 
shared wit) 
of her fajji 
ipes. We ki 
like see 
we do. 


FISH C 


Sauté 
salt pe | 
cubes until lightly brown, in th 

used for the chowder. Remove p¢ 





Punched board and hooks hold 
measuring tools ; shelf glides on ny, 


onions, sliced, 2 14 cups finely diced 
toes and | teaspoon salt. Add 2 ev 
ter and cook until potatoes are 
not broken. Meanwhile, cut 3 po 
skinned and bone 
into 3 pieces. In 
pan place 4 cup 

teaspoon salt, the 
and bones and sit) 
fish is tender, 10 
utes. Remove 
fish, strained fis 
cup scalded rich 
blespoon butter a 
spoon pepper in|? 
potatoes. Season!) 
Serves 4-6. 


STUART 


BLUEBERRY NF 


Sift together 
flour with | teas 
tablespoons = 
spoons baking po 
| egg and mix wi} 
milk. Stir egg and? 
flour mixture, the} 
cups fresh or fre) 
berries and 3 UP 
melted shortening 
pour into greas 
pans, filling 
fourths full. Bak 
oven—400° F. 





muffins, dependit 

















Monday 
Calories 
MEMIGENOZ.) 2 2 2 ee 50 
dy-leat cereal (1 cup) with nonfat 
i} %cup)and sugar(/4tsp.) . . 155 
einlast, lightly buttered. . . . . 90 
MEMIHOZ)) 9. 2 _40 
335 
e school lunch 
BEDE sr oy s,s vs. 350 
a. } Oe 100 
MEESTOZ,)) 5 = 3 3 as ss _85 
535 
Pon breast)...: . .,.. . 100 
EI olsen er sos, 30 
rato (144 pat butter) . . . . . 125 
f 2 
Sigeeiatin. .. ....- ee 100 
355 
‘ calories for day 1225 
Tuesday 
MT 
ef) Is ai we cs 75 
he _. ON:UCES Sr 140 
MEMESIOZ:) ve los sc faye OD: 
300 
ie school lunch 
In, tomato and lettuce 
Me isle 2 Sed us, 6 280 
ee 100 
BMEOZE EY Ali. Poe, ise var] ofa 85 
465 
SLICE) GSE = nee ee 150 
SP Pe ober sata) kos 25 
melemonjuice ....... 25 
Mks (2) with cottage cheese (2 tbsp.) 50 
Masten fk IL, 160 
410 
otal calories for day 1175 
Wednesday 
SREAIOZS) orci iss, Te 50 
Semen slices). . 2. ww. TS 
inast, lightly buttered. . . . . 90 
Mea OZ.) . . . «2. ee 85 
300 
school lunch 
MePeiable soup. ...... 170 
MEM UST 8 os ase 64 
MEETS oe cote. < Ses mes 50 
Pellka(S OZ:) . .. . - 85 
369 
e/ 
Me ee 280 
RMT cy Pmt se ea Sou 28 
tind-lettuce salad ...... 35 
MPM Fh syst eee 25 As 135 
MP a _ 
478 





otal calories for day 1147 


Thursday 


it 


‘it es ded: 





“1 LOST 41 POUNDS...IN TIME 
TO HAVE SOME FUN!”’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81 


Kathie’s school lunch Calories 


Crisp bacon (2 slices), tomato and 
lettuce sandwich (1 tsp. mayonnaise) 300 


imespelatinie ts way 4 serie euyeeel aeietns 100 

Nonfatimilla(Sioz)i929.) 2 Let 85 
485 

Dinner 

Broledisteakse.) sence homer 200 

Peas with mushrooms Soe ena cles 65 

Coleslaw ery hey et aes et eae 30 

Orangeice:(orcup)) fet ae ee Eel'50 

Micaee plainer casi Gee Pane! Mig — 
445 

Total calories for day 1255 
Friday 
Breakfast 
OrancenjuicerGvoz)\ we eee ee ee: 50 


Ready-to-eat cereal, (1 cup) with nonfat 
milk (1% cup) and sugar (14 tsp.) . 155 


Protein toast, lightly buttered. . . . . 90 
Nonfatimilk (470z:)) . 22 5 5. 2... 40 
335 
Kathie’s school lunch 
Ege-saladisandwich. 2... .. . 320 
Eineappler(lislice)) 4. a a aneee ene 50 
INonfatnmlks(Sioz ees eee Saituisiomtey) 
455 
Dinner 
Baked flounder (2 slices) . . . .... 200 
Stewedntomatocsee ames. tit tan 25 
@ucumbensaladien seve) cei 15 


Angel-food cake (small slice) . . . . . 100 
Medsplaine es ap) he ace eco st 


340 
Total calories for day 1130 
Saturday 
Breakfast 
(Giposinwite(2) uo Be eM oho 6 cho & 75 
IRoachedkegevon\toast ae sae ne 140 
INonfatimilkes (SiOz) 9) aati ele 85 
~ 300 
Lunch 
Gnilledicheese'sandwich’ . -) 3 4s . 250 
INMOlaSSesiCOOKIeSH(2) ryan een ell 70 
Nonfat milk: (82073) Sea) selec 85 
405 
Dinner 
Chopped steak patties(2) ...... 300 
ASparasuss lemOnwwice sve ee ee 25 
Broiled tomato halves (2) ...... 30 
Vanilla-nutmeg custard ..%.... 130 
Mea Plains sos eae, ce ee eee ec — 
485 
Total calories for day 1190 
Sunday 
Late breakfast 
Orange juice (8 0z.) . Si noveie st 100 
Scrambled eggs (2) (2 tsp. butter) . . . 200 
Protein toast, lightly buttered. . . . . 90 
Nonfat millkc(8t0z2) Vs tra nee n 2) 5 85 
475 
Midafternoon 
Nonfat-milk: (8:07) kere FN ans 22 (85 
85 
Dinner 
Roast beef (3 slices) . . . hit Tat « ee OOO 
Broccoli ae TA RARE Net sah ght kay Ocak 20 
Mashed potatoes (44 cup) ...... 100 
Tossed green salad (lettuce, carrots, 
onion, tomato, blue cheese) . . . 75 
Spongecake (small slice) % .00,... . . 100 
Meas plain pie tsaicine oe Tae ne) pee eer 
595 


Total calories for day 1155 






Greatest 
cleaner-shiner 


of all time! 


NEW “HEMMED’ EDGES! 
NEW STRONGER PADS 
LAST LONGER ! 



















oO 


You get a new utensil free if Brillo fails to clean! 
Brillo Soap Pads (red box) Soap-filled metal fiber pads 


Brillo Cleanser (green box) Pads plus cake of polishing soap 


n 








NEW STURDIER PADS CLEAN 
PANS FASTER! GREAT FOR STOVES, 
GLASS CASSEROLES TOO! 






Brillo 





TIGHTER- KNIT! 


WHEE! ALUMINUM GLEAMS! 
NEW BRILLO SOAP PADS ARE 
LOADED WITH POLISHING SOAP! 


EACH NEW 
PAD SHINES 


THRIFTIER 


3 


uarantees results! 


















5S AND I2 PAD Boxes! 
BRILLO “BIG 12” BOX GIVES 
YOU 2 EXTRA PADS ! 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. i 
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“I looked down 


open grave” 
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“Mr. SENATOR Ross, HOW SAY YOU?” 


In the deathly silence of the Senate chamber, the freshman Senator 
from Kansas looked down, as he put it, into his own grave. 

On deliberately trumped-up charges, the bitterly fanatic leaders of 
Ross’s party were trying to vote President Andrew Johnson out of 
office—because Johnson stood between them and their revenge on 
the defeated South. 

Ross, they knew, also disliked Johnson and wanted to punish the 
South. But, taking no chances, they had warned him to vote “guilty” 
or face political suicide. 

And now, on that historic May morning in 1868, the verdict had 
come to hang completely on his vote. First falteringly, then loudly, 
he gave it: “Not' guilty!” 

That was sheer moral principle speaking. Edmund Ross refused to 
join a move he thought would wreck the historic powers of the Presi- 
dency. For this, he lost his future, lost his good name, and saved for 
himself only what he had saved for everyone: our democracy. 

Into the whole fabric of American democracy is woven the steel- 
tough moral fiber of men like Edmund Ross. Braver even than battle 
courage, it has helped America become strong in many ways. So 
strong, that, today, one of the world’s greatest guarantees of security 
is U.S. Savings Bonds. 

For it is not American principal, but American principles, that back 
these Bonds. So, for yourself and your country, invest in Savings 


Bonds regularly. And hold on to them. 

* * * 
It’s actually easy to save—when you —_yearly when held to maturity. And 
buy Series E Savings Bonds through — the longer you hold them, the bet- 
the Payroll Savings Plan. Once _ ter your return. Even after maturity, 
you've signed up at your pay office, they go on earning 10 years more. 
your saving is done for you. The So hold onto your Bonds! Join Pay- 
Bonds you receive pay good inter- roll Savings today—or buy Bonds 


est—3% a year, compounded half- where you-bank. 


Safe as America - US. Savings Bonds 
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LADIES’ HOME 


THE FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90 


“This reminds me of something,’ mur- 
mured Cordelia. ““Something that happened 
when we first came here from Scotland.” 

“Yes, I have not thought of it for years,” 
said Mary. 

“T almost thought it was a dream,” I said. 

Impatiently Richard Quin asked, ““What are 
you all talking about?” 

Mary said, “The first day we came to this 
house from Edinburgh, mamma brought us, 
and we thought papa was miles away, and 
when we opened the front door we heard a 
noise, and mamma thought it was a burglar, 
but she ran straight in, and it was papa scrap- 
ing away at the wallpaper just where it comes 
down to the chimneypiece, and he said there 
was something hidden behind it.” 

“It was quite unexpected, papa being here,” 
said Cordelia, ““because of course mamma had 
the key, so he had had to climb in over the 
coach-house roof.” 

“Over the roof? But he must have been 
quite old even then,”’ said Richard Quin. 

“Well, it was years later that he climbed up 
the elm tree to get your kite,” I said. 

“He always had wonderful balance,” said 
Mary. 

Richard Quin grew white. “Why are you 
talking about him like this? And why are you 
all nearly crying? What has happened to 
papa?” 

None of us could bear to tell him. 

“‘Nothing, nothing,” said Cordelia, wring- 
ing her hands. 

“Oh,” he said, with a burst of angry laugh- 
ter, “is it something I am not old enough to 
learn?” 

“None of us is old enough for this,” said 
Mary. 

“Do you mean that he is dead?” he asked. 

“No, no,” I said, “but he has gone away, to 
live somewhere else, without us.” 

“T do not mind anything so long as he is not 
dead,” said Richard Quin. He turned on Cor- 
delia. ‘“You fool, not to tell me. For a minute 
I thought he was dead.”’ He covered his face 
with his hand, forced down his still-cupped 
fingers, and smiled down at them. “Papa is 
not dead,” he said exultantly. “But he can’t 
have gone away. Why should he go away? We 
cannot want him so much without him want- 
ing us. Surely he cannot. How can he bear to 
leave us, when we loved him so much?” 

Mamma called down to us from the land- 
ing, “Children, has there really been someone 
in the house?” 

Richard Quin went toward the door, calling 
up to her, ‘“Well, even my clever sisters admit 
I was right, and there has been some sort of 
adventure. Come down and see.” He strolled 
back to us, whispering lest she should come 


“That's strange... all my help at the office 
thought that story was uproariously funny.” 





back and overhear, “But really it 
bad, so long as he is not dead,” 

But I was troubled. I could remen 
saying that the wallpaper over the (& 
piece covered a panel. Why had he 
it was a panel and not a cupboard? A 
the doorway mamma said, slowly and 
“Why did he say it was a painted p 
not a cupboard? And why did he or 
fore he went?” 

“What do you think was inside it 
Mary harshly. 

“T don’t know, dear,” mamma ¢ 
languidly. Then her voice rose, as if 
“All sorts of things may have been j 
She put her hand inside the cupbo} 
suddenly cried, “Oh, look. Oh, loc 
held up to us some lengths of string, 
them joined by*knots caked with re 
wax, and her face was flooded with jo 
were some packets in here, valuable 
It must be so. People do not seal up 
with this sort of string unless there 
thing valuable inside. Oh, thank G 
dren, thank God, your father has not 
into the world penniless.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Mary, “b 
might have thought of you and left sc 
behind of what he found.” 

I was remembering how I had fe 
lobby of the House of Commons wh 
realized that papa proposed to go t. 
without sparing a thought for his fat 
how they were to live. I said fie of 


should have thought of you, mamma 


“No,” she said, “children, you do) 
derstand. I will tell you afterward, by 
not now, this morning has been too 1! 
me. As I was coming downstairs, 1 
letter, and I knew exactly what was y 
is what it all meant, what has been h | 
for a long time, though none of us 4) 
a name to it. But I thought your D 
gone out into the world empty-hand¢ 
thank God, thank God, he has not.” | 
she halted, her joy fell from her, she lg 
“But what is the use of that? What 
value of what he took, he will gan: 
money away in no time, he will be p 
and now he will be all alone.” | 

“Mamma, it will be all right,” said] 
Quin. “If papa has money for just a lit 
he will find somebody else like Mr. 
and they will go about together, an¢ 
meet people, and you know how mu 
like him to begin with.” 

“Yes,” said mamma, “and he lik 
too. But they are so hard on him int 
cannot think why nobody trusts hi 
were silent, and her words evidentl 
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her own ears as disputable. ‘People distrust 
him before he has done anything untrust- 
worthy,” she explained, but still she knew it 
was not right. “Oh, if people would only con- 
sider the large things in him and not the 
small!”’ she raged. ““And you, I hope you will 
not think me too wicked when I tell you every- 
thing. You promise you will remember that I 
have always struggled to do what I could for 
you children?” 

Puzzled, we assured her that of course we 
knew it well, and she puzzled us further by 
saying, “That is the trouble.” But she went no 
further, for Constance said from the doorway, 
‘““Had we not better all have breakfast?” 

We all ate a lot because we felt as if we had 
been up for hours, and had done a great deal. 
Mamma took her cup of tea to the window 
and said, ‘““‘How queer, it is a lovely day. But 
windy, the leaves are falling fast.” She spun 
round suddenly and asked, “Children, is it not 
about this time that the lapageria comes out at 
Kew?” We told her that it was, and she said, 
“Rosamund, have you ever seen the lapageria 
in the Temperate House?” and when Rosa- 
mund said that she did not think she had, we 
all told her that she would have remembered it 
if she had, for it was one of the loveliest creep- 
ers in the world, and mamma said we would 
spend the day at Kew. 

When my sisters and I had dressed we all 
waited for mamma and Rosamund in the hall. 
It was as if we were going on a long journey 
and it seemed odd that there was no luggage. 
When mamma came downstairs we had to 
tidy her up for going out, 
she looked so distraught. 
She was wearing a jacket 
which was really a disgrace, 
but we did not make her 
take it off. She liked wear- 
ing it whenever she was 
assailed by misfortune, de- 
riving confidence from the 
fact that it was made of 
sealskin. She had never no- 
ticed that it was worn down 
to the shiny under pelt, and 
we did not point this out to 
her, as she had no other 
garment which she could 
possibly have supposed to be impressive. We 
retied the veil on her hat, too, while she was 
giving Kate directions as to what she was to 
do if papa came back while we were out. At 
last the front door closed behind us. She 
paused at the gate to say, “Kate is sensible, 
she would send for the doctor if he should be 
looking ill. Or should we tell her?’ But we 
hurried her on. We knew and she knew that he 
would never come back. Otherwise we would 
none of us have left the house. 


who aren’t. 


I was one of those autumn mornings which 
are devoid of melancholy. The people who 
walked toward us had faces overlaid with 
color by the low red sun, and might have been 
bronzed holidaymakers. We would have been 
running and jumping among the scurrying 
leaves had we been a year or two younger. 
Now we walked slowly, because we were older, 
because our mother had suddenly become 
much older, and was walking with short pat- 
tering steps, and taking in the air by shallow 
and distressed breaths. We felt distress at the 
prospect of having to trust her fragility on a 
crowded bus or train, but our fears were un- 
founded. There was some sort of royal pro- 
cession that day, important enough to draw 
to itself so many Londoners that we traveled 
on a bus as empty as if it had been forbidden 
to take passengers, while there streamed past 
us a countertraffic of vehicles crammed with 
people as happy as we were sad, often playing 
on little mouth organs and penny whistles. At 
the end of our ride we reached the station 
which stood in a suburban landscape, and we 
saw that the opposite platform was thronged 
with a crowd all carrying packets of sand- 
wiches or field glasses or box cameras, tapping 
their feet in light, tolerable impatience, and 
turning their contented faces to catch the 
warmth of the tawny sun. 

“They are like a choir,”? said mamma, and 
so they were. ““How wonderful it would be if 
they suddenly started singing, and what they 
sang happened by chance to be as good as The 


I have always noticed that 
deeply and truly religious 
persons are fond of a joke, 
and | am suspicious of those 
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LADIES' HONM, 
Messiah or The Creation.” For 4}, 
two she floated on her fancy, and 
away, murmuring, “If extraordi| |, 
must happen, what a pity it is not\hs 
extraordinary thing that happens, 


A, we set foot on the path besid 
trees which led to the other station|: 
white graves flowing over the 
cemetery beyond. Richard Quin 
them and muttered, “That is all 
Papa is not dead. Oh, Rose, Lams 
of death.” 

I asked, ‘““Why? It cannot be sc 

“What? Not so bad,” he demar 
outside in the rain and cold?” 

“But dying will be over in a 
said. “Oh, poor Richard Quin, I 
you are frightened about that, 
horrid.” 

“You don’t understand,” he sa\)’ 
frightened of it like that; if I had td 
do it, I would not run away, Bul’ 
Suddenly he*looked ahead of hil} 
mund, and as if he knew she wij 
stand what he meant better tha 
forward to her. 

When we reached the other sta 
were streaming out of it, flushed 
the ruddy sunshine but also with) 
we had all the day on our hands 
distress us when we mounted th 
had just left and it did not sta 
time. It did not matter when we 
it did not matter when we got 
would not be there. We looked 
longer did we 
out from the wa 
lines in the bac 
train passed 
horrid little 
inhabited by 
shaped families 
were worth p 
at all. When 


| 
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Dialogues of Alfred North the station rT 
Whitehead, by Lucien Price the street of vill 
(Little, Brown and Company as if we were qi 
and Atlantic Monthly Press) family. 


Mary and I 
hind, but Cord 
rest and turné 
stand in our path. She pointed { 
on each side of us and said, “Y| 
ways been angry with me for wat 
in a street like this. But if we we 
of family that lives here, 
have gone away.” 

The tears in her eyes did 
“The kind of family that liv 
the Phillipses live in a house 

Cordelia drifted away fro 
stricken, as if we had taken | 
away from her, she could no 
somewhere else she would have 

Kew Gardens was not what 
been before. There was nothin} 
grass and trees and plants and ho| 
museums, and gardeners sweepil 
leaves. There was no cause for ¢ 
father had walked here with us, 
before. Each of us drew apart fr 
because of that memory. I kept 
and my eyes open so that no garde 
among the groves on either side 
should look up and see that I 

Where was my father? He migh 
might as well be in Kew Garder 
place that was not our home. 
father was in the pagoda: hig 
small round room that each flo 
with a spiral staircase he would 
again, as a hole at his feet, as aco 
the ceiling overhead; standing 
vowed to stay there until he died, 
out the window, not doing anyth 
lows under his high cheekbongt 
darker and darker. If he were § 
anything so absurd as live with] 
might do something as absurd as| [lt 

Now we had reached the lake, 
and the others had halted on the b 
ran past them away from my pay? 
face of the wind that was tearin|Mi 
from the chestnuts overhead. Ey 
Quin ran faster and caught me U 

“Come back,” he said. “Ma 
siren in the distance, so we 
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one o’clock. So now they are wondering what 
to do, whether to go out and eat our sand- 
wiches on the seats by the big pond, or to see 
the lapageria at once, as we are near it.” 

Mamma and the others stood with their 
backs to the brown lake, beside a willow 
which was slowly shedding on the grass and 
on the waters its narrow lemon-yellow leaves. 
Mamma said feebly, ““What shall we do?” We 
had suffered another strange loss, like our 
games. Papa had never made plans for us as 
other fathers did, but now that he was gone, 
we could not make up our minds. 

“Let us see the lapageria,” said Mary. “You 
are tired, it will mean less walking.’ But it 
could be heard that she did not care. 

“But you children like to eat your sand- 
wiches by the pond,” mamma said. Yet nobody 
moved, we could not make up our minds. 

Rosamund said, “Please, I would so much 
like to see the lapageria now.” 

“Why, of course, I had forgotten,” said 
mamma. ““We came here because Rosamund 
had never seen it.” 

It grows across a corner of the Temperate 
House where the roof is low, and you can 
really see it. The leaves are nothing much, like 
the leaves of a clematis, which is good, be- 
cause you need only look at the flowers. They 
are rose-pink and might be made of wax. The 
buds are folded into oblongs like neatly 
packed parcels to hold small Christmas pres- 
ents, and when they open they are like bells; 
and there are not too many of them, they 
hang far apart on the stems, so that you can 
enjoy each one of them, but not too far apart, 
it does not seem skimpy. 

When Rosamund saw it she was so pleased 
that she could not speak at all, she was as 
silent as she had been all the first day we 
brought her to Kew. 

Mamma sighed, “I would like to stay and 
look at it for a long time.” 

‘*‘Why should we not picnic in here?” asked 


Mary. 
“That would never do,’ said mamma 
timidly; ““we would be put out.” 


“There is a gardener watering the Japanese 
rhododendrons,” said Richard Quin. “‘T will 
go and ask him if we can.” 

“And if we can,” said mamma, while he 
was away, “remember not a crumb must fall, 
not a scrap of paper.’’ She looked round on 
the neat sanded paths, the trimly towering 
ferns and shrubs, the bright immaculate 
domes and walls that contained us. “This is 
as neat as anybody’s home, neater than ours. 
Must we always have so much lying about? 
But we are all working so hard. There is no 
time. How hard you children all work!’’ She 
looked round us with an assessing stare. ““At 
least you will be able to wear more sensible 
clothes than I had to at your age. This hot- 
house makes me think of it. When I was 
young and went to garden parties in Edin- 
burgh, the gentlemen always used to take the 
ladies round the hothouses, and it was diffi- 
cult for us to prevent our leg-of-mutton sleeves 
catching on plants. I knocked over a pot of 
primulas once; I have never forgotten it.” 


Reésaniund said, ““But you must have been 
able to wear heavy clothes. You move quickly, 
with a sweep. Mamma has a photograph of 
you wearing a dress with a long train.” 

“Yes,” said mamma. “Slipper satin from 
Lyons. White, but it was a sort of pinkish gray 
in the shadows. Many, many yards of it.” 

“Mamma says you managed the train so 
beautifully,” said Rosamund, “it was always 
just where you wanted it to be.” 

“Constance is a good friend to remember 
that,’ said mamma. “Yes, I used to take such 
a pride in that train, in going across the plat- 
form in a straight line with it out behind me. 
Then when I got to the piano there it was, 
running in a neat fishtail down toward the 
audience, and my feet clear for the pedals.” 
With sudden bitterness she looked up at the 
lapageria. “It is so unspoiled! To look at it you 
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a sandwich. Food was all we had at hand for 
an instrument of our tenderness. She took a 
sandwich to please us, but presently she sighed, 
“If only I knew what was in the cupboard.” 

We wished she would not speak of that. We 
could all see the open cupboard door, and it 
was hideous as the lapageria was beautiful. 
When mamma had opened the door of the 
house in Lovegrove Place, that first day, we 
had thought a burglar was at work. Well, we 
had made no mistake. 

“Do not look like that, my dears,’’ she 
begged us. “I can only bear your papa going 
away if he did not go emptyhanded. You see, 
I have been very wicked.” 


We pressed round her, telling her that she 
had never done anything wrong in her life, 
caressing her. 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” she protested in a little, cracked voice. 
“T have done something very wicked. I have 
kept something back from him, and I should 
have let him have it.” 

‘*Mamma, what nonsense,” said Cordelia. 
“‘What have we got that could be of any value 
to him or anybody else?” 

“The portraits,” said mamma. “The por- 
traits in your rooms. They are not copies.” 

“But, mamma, they cannot be, you must be 
mistaken,” said Cordelia. “If they were origi- 
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nals they would be very valuable, and we have 
nothing that is worth having.” 

“No, dear,’ said mamma. “‘They are very 
valuable. And what is so wicked is that I have 
always known and I did not tell your papa. 
It was the first dealer who told us they were 
copies, and I did not trust him, so I let an- 
other dealer come and see them, and he offered 
me money for them, a great deal of money. But 
I did not tell your father. I let him go on 
thinking that they were copies and not worth 
selling. I felt I had to do it, or they would 
have gone like everything else. Richard Quin, 
one of the lapageria flowers has just fallen on 
the ground, just see if you'can reach it for me 
without stepping anywhere you should not.” 

She laid the pink bell on the palm of her 
hand and studied it, while we stood silent, 
astonished by the news, and by the terrible 
quietness of her remorse 
which lay so deep that ~ sas 
we would never be able a 
to get at it and destroy it. 

Mary said, “But, 
mamma, it was not 
wicked. We all know 
that papa cannot keep 
money, and that if he 
has it, it goes away like 
snow.” 

Mamma said, “No, 
what I did must have 
been wicked, for it has 
put everything wrong. 
Try to be sensible and 
see that of course I 
would have felt all right 
now, if I had kept noth- 
ing from your father, 
if I could say to myself 
that I had handed over 
to him all I had.” 

“Mamma, mamma,” 
I said, “do not talk like 
that sickening beast Pa- 
tient Griselda.” 

““Rose, you must not 
use such disgusting lan- 
guage. Please try to un- 
derstand that I have 
done wrong. Lately, 
when things have been 
getting worse and worse, 
I have often thought of 
the portraits, and how 
you were safe because I 
had them, and it may 
have been that he felt my 
lack of straightforward- 
ness, and grieved be- 
cause he had nobody 
truly with him. It might 
have been that that 
made him pass me in 
the street without speak- 
ing to me. Oh, I have 
failed your father.” 

I tugged at Rosa- —<=i 
mund’s arm, and we 
turned away from the group and walked down 
the sanded path till we were out of earshot and 
were sheltered by a projection of fretted palm 
leaves. “Rosamund,” I said, “I know some- 
thing about papa that would make mamma 
understand that really she could not trust 
papa ever to think of her or of us. To get Mrs. 
Phillips reprieved he was willing to publish a 
pamphlet about the judge which would have 
been contempt of court, and he knew that it 
would have meant he had to go to prison, and 
he never thought for a minute of what would 
happen to us. Do you think I ought to tell 
her?” 


romance, 


glass, 


lover: 


one, 


no stock 


a-tall; 


am!) 
ma’am,”’ 
his head 
bed, 

free 


me. 


She stammered, ““Oh, but I do not think 
you could tell her anything about Cousin Piers 
that she does not already know.” 

When we went back mamma was saying, 
“You see, your papa is driven by something 
that he cannot help, that wants him to go 
down and down. That is why he has gone 
away. This thing that wants him to fall is driv- 
ing him on to do something which will bring 
ruin on him, and he does not want you to be 
ruined, too; he has gone away alone with no- 
body to look after him, simply so that you 
shall be safe. You must remember that all your 
lives. But look what I have had to do. Oh, 


OH UNCOUTH LOVER: 


By INA HEROLD JONES 

I tire of glitter and smart 

I tire of the sheik of the 
clubhouse dance; 

The gay intrigue of lighter and 

I’m sick of these, and the 
forward pass; 


For I am simple, and I discover 


I ofttimes dream of an uncouth 


A strong, a silent, a steadfast 
Six feet two in wind and sun: 
A lonely eagle, a stalwart rock, 


And one who’d reckon he’d put 


In fuss and feathers and falderal, 


Who just wouldn’t care for these 


Who’d quietly turn (and there I 
And say no more than, “Howdy, 
And yet who nights would cradle 
In fine big hands on a narrow 
And achingly suffer and never be 


Of fair, of sweet, unapproachable 
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children, if you love somebody gi 
chance. But no, I am not warni 
real danger. I love your father a 
been able to give him every chan 
do it because of you children, | 
got ill, and needed to have ano 
to a sanatorium, what could J d 
kept these portraits? I had to keep 
for your sakes, but it has spoile 
between your father and myself 
fair. Why should I have had to ch 
treating you properly and treatin 
properly?” 


Mamma,” said Richard Quin|} 
But she did not listen to him. 

it is, it looks as if I would haye 
with either papa or you, as if 
have had both, and that is ridi 
could not 


grief was 
could not 


Rose, you 


were you 
Before 
that Ros 
wrong, she|/1 
stupidly, “|, 
frightened||f 
were, but {|/ 
say so, fon} 
setting you 
girls have ti 
fora longti 
none of t 
musicians i 
get a pro 
and Richa 
been wond 
could do i 
leave scho: 
fore the 
And, of 
morning it 
have hap 
— they feared 

sae SP We coull|n 
believed sh 

foolish. But she returned our <jf 
blankly and said, ‘““Why should I 


truth?” 
“Oh, my poor children,” she nA i 
her arms to all of us. She let ti} 





notice it. hl 
“Of course one is afraid wher} 


money,” said Richard Quin, whe | 
been afraid of nothing except that} 
be dead. We all drew closer to his 
breathed confessions of how aba\pt 
helpless we had felt, how we had? 
Cousin Ralph would not let us 
house, how impossible it had seel 
should ever become musicians, 
sometimes seemed to us that we 'P 
and of how all that was over, becé} 
she had done about the portralt)™ 
that poured down from the high 
through the green confusion of |(f 
vines made her look paler even t 
by habit; yet it could be seen that 
well again, she was strong. 
“You might have known,” she a 
“that I would manage for you SO!) 
to think I did not know of all thy 
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inh, children, you must always tell me 
») u are frightened.” 


» len we woke next morning we did not 
‘oielves to be deserted children, we sim- 
widered how our father was faring on 
Jeladventure, at once so spectacular and 
sil. We were very much interested in the 
oihe portraits. We longed for the ex- 
me to begin, and the first thing after 
ik t mamma sat down and wrote a letter 
Vir Aorpurgo, in which, after due apolo- 
-{) my father’s strange behavior, she 
sd n to recommend her a picture dealer. 


dered if Mr. Morpurgo would come 
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down and see us, and if he would resemble the 
picture we had drawn of him as a pasha with 
a face as big and jolly and yellow as a harvest 
moon. Then we dressed for church, but there 
was a knock at the front door. A man from 
papa’s office was there. Mamma got quite 
white, and took him into the dining room, and 
we went into the sitting room and waited. Then 
mamma came in and said, “Really, your papa 
is very thoughtless. It seems he has taken away 
some keys from the office. Can any of you re- 
member seeing three keys tied together with 
red tape? I will look in papa’s study.” 

She was so relieved because the man from 
the office was not a dun that we all wanted to 
go to church, but it was too late. So Mary and 
I tossed who was tc have the piano, I won, and 
she took her harmony notebook upstairs. Left 
alone, I found the room so full of papa that I 
had scarcely the heart to start my scales. And 
before I had got to E major Kate showed in a 
visitor, telling me that he had come to see 
mamma, but that she was still busy with the 
man from the office. I was sorry that mamma 
had to see him. For whatever papa had done 
to this sad man, he could not stand up against 
it. If it was his money that papa had taken 
from him, he could not afford to lose it. If it 
was his trust that had been betrayed, he had 
been wounded too often before. 

I said I was Rose and asked if papa had told 
him about us. He said he had. Then silence 
fell. It was odd, we hardly ever met people 
who did not talk to us. I supposed that what 
papa had done had upset him so much that he 
could not think of anything else. 

Mamma came in, carrying a small tin box. 
She smiled at the visitor and said, “‘How do 
you do, I am so sorry that we must ask you to 
wait, but we were all hunting for some keys 
that are apparently very important to some- 
body.’’ She emptied the box over the table, 
and lots and lots of keys fell out. “It really is 
most astonishing,” she exclaimed. ‘I found 
this box with some keys in it, and it turns out 
that I have many more keys than I have things 
that lock. Can you understand that?” 


The little man did not seem to realize that 
she wanted an answer till she turned her eyes 
full on him, and then he cleared his throat, and 
smiled, and said that he could not. 

“Of course you would not,” mamma assured 
him. “I am a bad manager. We must clear 
things up, we must start tomorrow, fitting all 
these keys into the locks, and throwing away 
all that do not fit. But now I must find these 
office keys that are lost. Rose, help me to put 
aside those we know to belong to this house. 
These can go, they are all trunk keys.” 

‘And that is a clock key,” I said. 

“And that, I think, is a key for some large 
piece of furniture, probably of the Empire 
period,” said our visitor, growing interested. 

“Yes,” said mamma hastily, “I had some 
Empire furniture once, but I sold it long ago.” 

The visitor’s viscid eye rolled slowly round 
the room. He is thinking we have nothing left to 
sell and is afraid he will never get his money 
back, 1 thought. J hope papa did not owe him so 
much money that mamma will have to give him 
all the money she gets for the portraits. But his 
eye returned to the keys. ‘““May I help?” he 
asked, and drew his chair up to the table. 

But then there came a knock at the door, 
and mamma said wearily, ““Oh, the man from 
the office is growing impatient and I do not 
wonder. Forgive me,” she said to our visitor. 
“T will come back as soon as I can.” 

I said, ‘I will go on tidying the keys.” 

He quietly went on helping me to sort them, 
but presently broke out into soft chuckling, 
that set the jowls of his small face shaking. 
“That is a very delightful lady,’ he said. “Is 
she a relative of yours?” 

“Why, she is our mamma,” I answered. 

He let the key in his hand fall on the table 
and stared at me. “Oh, no,” he exclaimed. 

“Why, did you know her before?” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed,’ he answered, “indeed I did.” 
He took out a handkerchief and drew it across 
his lips and kneaded it in his clasped hands. 
Everything about him drooped. His egglike 
eyes seemed about to slide down his face. ‘‘But 
of course it is Piers’ wife,’’ the little man cried 
out, suddenly hitting the table and getting up. 
“Of course it is she. She must come back at 
once. What is this business about keys?” 





“Papa has taken away the keys of the news- 
paper office where he worked,” I said, ‘‘and 
they have sent a clerk to get them.” 

“That is easily settled. I will go and tell him 
to stop bothering your mamma and get a 
locksmith,” said the little man. But at that 
moment mamma came back, and he asked, 
“Do you not remember me?” 

She looked bewildered and he was hurt. 
Reproachfully, he said, “I am Edgar Mor- 
purgo.” 

She flung out both her hands, crying, ““Oh, 
you have been so good to us.” 

“But you did not remember me.” 

“It is because you are so much thinner.” 
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“No, I am much stouter,” he said plain- 
tively. 

‘Well, 1 knew there was a great difference,” 
said mamma, and he was so glad to be with 
her that the answer seemed to satisfy him. 
“But how can it be you?’ she asked. ““We 
posted the letter to you only this morning.” 

“I did not come because of your letter,”’ he 
assured her, “but my wife and I got home 
from Scotland only last night, and it was too 
late to do anything when I read the message 
from the business manager of the Gazette say- 
ing he had gone. Do you know why he went?” 

“No, no,” she said. “If he had told me, I 
would have made him come with me to see 
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you, whatever it was. You had a right to She shook her head. “‘If he felt there was he tried to suppress. But it had to come out. 

know.” reason to go, we had better not interfere.” ‘‘How did you manage to keep these portraits 
Mr. Morpurgo thought over this proposi- He patted her hand, saying presently, “Now from him?” 

tion, then sadly shook his head. “‘“A man like what about you? I have come to give you all Mamma’s hands fluttered. I said, ““Mamma 

me has no rights over a man like him.” the help that may be needed, and I want no _ is being very silly about this; she let him think 
“IT know what you mean,” she said. “Even argument. What is your position?” they were copies, but she had to do that, 

now there is no doubt about that, is there? We “You can help me at once by telling me hadn’t she?” 

are all less than Piers. But to accept kindness what art dealer would give me the best price He said, “Certainly she had.” Again his 

from a friend and not be quite frank with him, for a Gainsborough and a Lawrence.” pendant plumpness was shaken by a faint 

that would be wrong if he were the greatest “You have a Gainsborough anda Lawrence _ pulse of laughter. “I came prepared to be so 

man in the world.” here in this house?” generous,” he murmured. But even now that I 
“Yes, but we will forget it,’ said Mr. Mor- “Mr. Alexander Reid of Glasgow said so,”” knew who he was, and he was amused and 

purgo. “I mean that.’”’ They were silent fora replied mamma. happy, he still appeared to me as a victim of 

little, both looking out into the garden. “‘Have “He did, did he?’ exclaimed Mr. Mor- melancholy need. “I will take you to Mr. 


you any idea where he has gone?” he asked. _purgo. A question then occurred to him which Wertheimer next week,” he said, “‘and after 
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that it will not be long before we 
affairs in order. Really, I think yo 
have much to worry about, if you ay 
ably careful. Now, is there anything 
have on your mind?” inquired Mr. M 
smiling. “All you want is a dealer to 
Gainsborough and your Lawrence?” 
“No,” sighed mamma, “I wan 
come back,” and wept, but only for al} 
since it was wrong that poor Mr. 
should be made unhappy when he ez 
us a kindness. 
When he had gone mamma said 
kind man! But did I ever meet ir 
Still, I felt at ease with him because 
right about your father. But how du 
it all is without him!” 
All our lives just then were like the 
sation, which was so pleasant, and 
fused with anguish. We found, if not} 
at least distraction, in an attempt to 
sip about the departure of papa | 
through the school, by telling the ¢ 
and the teachers all about the disc 
the pictures which hung over our 
turned out to be a Gainsborough a 
rence. We never actually told lies, 
it be supposed that papa was taki 
the negotiations with the picture 
There must have been some people 
grove who knew that he had fled, a 
than we did, why; but at least we 
that some other people only slow] 
that he had gone and had a vague ir 
that he had made some money by se 
pictures, and had at some stage of . 
action found it profitable to go abre 
There were, indeed, many practi i 
to be arranged at this time. The first 
evening when mamma came in a | 
letter from Mr. Morpurgo telling he 
would call one day in the following 
take her up to Bond Street to tall 
Wertheimer about the portraits. Whe 
left the kitchen Kate said, “We car 
your mamma going up to town with! 
Mr. Morpurgo and wearing her old 
jacket.”” Everybody in our househol¢ 
“poor Mr. Morpurgo” and put real 
the phrase, though he was a millior 
had no apparent misfortunes in his 
life. “You must all see what you cai 
her to let the old thing go to the d ; 
We made some effort. That evenit 
per Cordelia said, ‘“‘Mamma, what 
going to wear to see Mr. Wertheim¢ 
“My black dress and my sealsk 
mamma confidently. 
““Mamma,” said Richard Quin, “t 
is not sealskin any more, it is just 
dead seal. There is a difference.” | 
“No, no,” said mamma. “Do no, 
children, any furrier will tell you tha 
cannot wear out, and it is the best th 
got, and where am I to get a new co 
pictures, I do not yet know what 
bring us, and there are such a lot 
put out into the world, and you are 4 
ing me, leave me in peace.” She co 
eyes, and it occurs to me now that si 
‘want to admit that the coat was baré 
Mr. Morpurgo’s visit had remindec 
she was a woman, and she could n 
think that her poverty had forced 
about for years looking like a sca 
that what she had lost as a es 
those years was not now to be r 


W. met in the kitchen after sup 
it all over. Rosamund went and fe 
sealskin jacket from mamma's Tcjs 
spread it out on a chair under the I 
“What are you doing?” I asked. | 
“Why, this is a red-hot knitting ne} 
they make openwork patterns mis 
red-hot knitting needles,” said Ri® 
“Your mamma knows that one must}t 
anything that is moth-eaten.” 4 
As the smell of burning grew strom} 
delia said, ‘I don’t know that we|}} 
right to do this.” 





“Your mamma is very tired,” 
mund. “Let us get this out of the wa 

“I would not have the strength 
do this,’ said Mary doubtfully. if 

“Rosamund is like someone in R¢ 
tory,” said Richard Quin, “and {)P 
Roman history are much admired.” 
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4), made three holes in the jacket, 
ncit to get rid of the charred edges. 
éyatched her unhappily, except 
(in, who was laughing silently. 
| thard Quin went upstairs, and 
noame back alone, and gave the 
) jite, saying, “Please give it to the 
_tnorrow. After I showed her the 
. Jan to turn it over and said it was 
ian she supposed, and I said it 
ac ought to be put out of the house 
a. ethe moths got into other things, 
hard Quin is telling her that he 
ke see her in a cape, I looked at 
thi3on Marché this afternoon, they 
je and are very plain and smart,” 
we upstairs again. 
‘d) ot be nice Nellies,”” Kate told us, 
od in silence. “There are times 
ne dy has to do something quickly.” 


.¢ older Rosamund and Richard 
en ruck us as formidable. When our 
su) itself in a position from which 
mimo egress save by way of some- 
ir, Rosamund and Richard Quin 
a\there to open another door, she 
‘¢.1stammering force, he with his 
s ight of hand and patter. 

we} a rule, however, united in won- 
na,as happening to us. There came 
e,1 day when the check was paid; 








(0 afterward there was an even 
; ul day. Mamma went to town 
he jorning, and came back when we 





he said, ‘Mary, Rose, you must 
que to go to the Panmure Hall on 


re w years of marriage, a man 

right at a woman without 
ng er—and a woman can see 
tough a man without looking 
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avhree. I will tell them at school 
allexcused.”” 

is aying?” we demanded. 

‘is jot a concert,” said mamma, 
$y, who are going to play. You are 
Mirus Kisch what you can do, and 
-gid enough he will give you lessons 
0 | for your scholarships.” 

ul not speak. Kisch was the best 
acl’ in London who would trouble 
te vung players. It was marvelous. 
as| Out to begin; after this we were 
li a heavenly life of playing and 
th); else, playing the best music with 
re ;tras in halls big enough to give 
ci jue amount of room, to give the 
gc rom the keyboard a chance to 
nd iow its quality. 

4 Cordelia,’ mamma went on 
“y are to go to the Regent Studios, 
faizbone Road, on Wednesday at 
|ty, to play to Miss Irene Meyer.” 
lia) id nothing, and we knew why. 
§ alsxcellent teacher,” mamma con- 
pu’ng up her voice into cheerful 
1h e asked several people, and they 
nm ded her.” 

the” said Cordelia coldly. ‘I have 
arc f her.”’ Then she burst out with 
tid which was, from her point of 
ite gical: “If Mary and Rose are to 
1» chance of being taught by 
Kih, why am I not to be taught by 
chi}? 

is her point. The two names were 
san) level. But mamma was more 
brid by that point than the rest of 
ne “Oh, child, never think of Hans 








whnot?” asked Cordelia. 

4 cruel man,” answered mamma. 
thi! of playing to him. I knew him 
‘Weyoung, and he was terrible then, 
(U) he is older they say that he is 
©h! a tongue like a whip.” 

md) why you are so sure that he 
‘an}0 use that whip on me,” said 
4 rose from the table and left the 
‘ou we had not finished tea. 


|} 
| 
} 





The next evening Kate ushered Miss Beevor 
into the room. After the first groan mamma 
regained her self-control and greeted her 
civilly, and said, ‘‘Yes, indeed,’ when Miss 
Beevor said, “‘It is time we talked of Cordelia’s 
future. We had thought,” said Miss Beevor 
humbly, ‘“‘of Hans Fechter.”’ 

My mother shook her head. ‘‘Miss Beevor, 
I beg of you, never let poor Cordelia go near 
him. He is a terrible man.” 

“Well, if it comes to that,’’ said Miss Beevor 
wildly, “lots of people are terrible. Terrible in 
their refusal to see what’s under their nose, 
terrible in their lack of natural affection. But 
what is terrible about Hans Fechter? Surely 
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he has the highest reputation as a teacher? Or— 
can you mean—is he a Bohemian character? 
Do you feel that a beautiful girl like Cordelia 
would not be safe with him?” 

““Fechter a Bohemian!” exclaimed mamma. 
“T should think not. Mrs. Fechter beats him. 
No, no, Miss Beevor, I do not mean that 
literally. And the case against Fechter is that 
he is a first-rate teacher who is bitter because 
he tried to be a concert violinist himself and 
could not succeed, and he is too just to be 
harsh to his good pupils, but on the ones who 
are untalented he avenges himself cruelly.” 

Miss Beevor said shakily, tugging at the 
locket, “‘Cordelia is not untalented.” 
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Again mamma fell into that silence which 
proceeded from her love and pity for Cordelia, 
but which the other woman could not take 
except as a sign of craziness, or a deliberate 
provocation, based on spite. 

“Well, anyway,” she said fiercely, “there is 
no use for you to worry. My old teacher, 
Signor Sala, has said he’ll take Cordelia. He 
heard Cordelia play yesterday, and he has 
offered to teach her for nothing until she goes 
up and gets her scholarship at the Victoria 
School of Music this spring. So there is noth- 
ing for you to worry about.” 

“How hard you try to make things easy for 
Cordelia,’ said mamma at last. 
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“Most people would think it a privilege to 
make things easy for Cordelia,” said Miss 
Beevor grimly. “Signor Sala is a wonderful 
teacher, and Cordelia will learn a great deal 
from him besides just music. He is a most 
cultured man. A great student of Dante. Ne/ 
mezzo del camin’ di mia vita Mi troverai in una 
selva oscura. Well, well, I must be going now, 
and I am sure that in a short time everything 
will seem much, much clearer before our 
troubled eyes.” 

When I came back from letting her out of 
the house I found mamma sitting on the floor 
by the fire, as we children did and grownups 
hardly ever did in those days. ‘‘Well,” she 
said, ‘‘I was wishing that your father was here. 
But even if he had been, he could have been no 
help. Oh, poor Cordelia, how that silly woman 
degrades her with her love. It is not fair that 
you and Mary should be able to play and that 
she should not. It is not fair that this fool 
should fall in love with her. Yes, I find myself 
in a dark wood.” 


Wren we got to Panmure Hall, Mr. Kisch, 
who was very old and had a gray pointed 
beard and wore a black velvet skullcap, kissed 
mamma on both cheeks and told two young 
men who were just going away that this was 
the great Clare Keith, who had retired far too 
young and had played the Mozart Concerto in 
C Minor and Schumann’s Carnival better than 
any other woman who had ever lived. Then he 
looked at us in a manner indicating that it had 
occurred to him that perhaps mamma thought 
we could play the piano only because she loved 
us. He took up the list of our repertoire and 
raised his eyebrows and asked, “Have they 
really got all this music off the notes?” Quite 
disagreeably he told first Mary and me to play 
some Chopin études. He asked Mary for the 
second Etude in F Minor, which puts you 
through the hoop of maintaining staccato and 
legato in the same hand, and he gave me the 
first of the Grandes Etudes, Op. 10, No. 1, be- 
cause it is a fiend to play at the proper tempo, 
and you need a wide oscillation of the wrist. 
And he gave her the Revolutionary one and 
me the Black Key one, and after that it turned 
out that it was all right. 

But neither then nor at any of the lessons 
did we get the sort of reassurance we had 
hoped for. It had seemed to us certain that if 
Mr. Kisch thought we were really good he 
would burst out about it and be pleased. But 
of course in the practice room we said good-by 
forever to praise. There was some consolation 
as we found ourselves accepted members of a 
friendly tribe. There was a day when we stood 
with half a dozen of Mr. Kisch’s other pupils 
while he played us passages from the Bee- 
thoven sonatas, and nobody seemed to think 
we had no right to be there. Another day we 
went to hear Saint-Saens give a recital of his 
own piano music, and by chance we sat next 
to the red-haired girl who came to Mr. Kisch 
the hour after we did, and she did not seem to 
be waiting to ridicule what we said. This was 
innocent living after the long criminality of 
school. Here our studies were gratifications of 
a passion. The young men and women stand- 
ing around Mr. Kisch’s piano had no time to 
think of malicious comment on one another 
because they were-absorbed in watching the 
flaillike movements of his arms. The red-haired 
girl and Mary and I were not so much aware 
of one another as we were of the astonishing 
crystalline purity of Saint-Saéns’ touch. We 
were to learn at a later date that the world of 
music is not without its petty jealousies and 
resentment; but it is never so bad as school, 
and when we entered the world of happy ap- 
prenticeship we thought ourselves in heaven. 

It was a pity, of course, that at home Cor- 
delia was giving, with much more intensity, 
her performance in the character of a young 
genius preparing for a scholarship. Mamma 
was not alarmed by this. She had visited 
Signor Sala and had returned full of a per- 
suasion that he was part of a comic dream of 
the Creator, and that laughter was to be his 
only effect. “It will be all right,” she said, in 
the words we children had so often used. ‘“‘And 
I do not know why you two, Mary and Rose, 
should get so angry with Cordelia. What harm 
does she do you, playing her violin with that 
old rogue? You are nowhere near her for the 
most of the day. When she is playing the violin 
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in Brixton, how can it prevent you 
piano in Lovegrove?” 

“As I play the piano here in Lo 
even in Wigmore Street,” said Ma 
her temples, “I can feel Cordelia 1) 
violin in Brixton.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” sighed man| 
like genius. Like the way that eve 
over Europe could feel Paganini | 
Rachel acting. Only it is the Oppos : 
ius. But you should have pity on 

“Rose and I have a right to pity) 

“Do not be absurd,” said mar 
thing will happen.” We realized the 
curred to mamma, as it had occur; 
the Thameside town hall, that Cc 
very pretty and might get married]! 

One evening Cordelia left the 
Miss Beevor, not so tense with th): 
impersonation as was usual when 
fulfill a professional engagement, t 
evening was to be something of 4), 
her. She was to play at a banquet) 
volunteer regiment in a neighboril|. 
Ringwood, and the colonel of the |}, 
banker, had an Italian wife who hit 
opera singer, a coloratura sopra| 
Mme. Corando, and she was going|}) 
Before this concert Cordelia had dj; 
special care, and had gone away l¢)j 
lovely. At supper we spoke of hit 
knowing that she would be living 
evening easily, not as the taut s}): 
obsession, but as a pretty girl; but |p 
we expected her she was with us 
came into the sitting room and 
absently, absorbed in some remc 
tions, and we stared back at her in 
she was not the same. Her face we 
if she were brooding on somethin} 
fierce concentration that she had, 
left to keep her muscles taut. As s| 
her coat, she was thinking so little | 
was doing, so much of something e| 
might have been a sleepwalker, he 
ordered for a great cause. 

Mary and I spoke with perple 
change that night when we were ur, 
our room, which we no longer s 
Cordelia, who had been given pz 
After we had put out the light, anc 
side by side in our beds, Mary sai 
think that she can have fallen iy 
someone at that dinner? Would sh! 
body at a Territorial Army dinni 
wood that she would want to ma . 

“Well,” I said, “if the colonel 
ment was good enough for Mada 
to marry, there might be someor 
who would do for Cordelia.” 

“Please God, please God,” said |z 
it be that she has fallen in love wit 
and let them get married soon.” 

It appeared possible that Mat 
had been answered. Cordelia’s as 
sponded to what we had read of lo}|a 
But I was not so happy over this as 
for it seemed to me that I recogniz} 
the bright falsity, the glittering f 
which often shone about her wher)|€) 


the violin. ne 
tr 


Bu: there was much to co ar 
cions. One night at supper Cor |a 
mamma sleepily if she could go up| 4 
on Saturday morning with Rojm 
choose a new coat and skirt. She ai 4, 
she had been given permission, | |t 
going to be a grown-up coat ||d 
Mamma said, ‘‘Well, it is your ¢] # 
But remember that it is not sens > 
before you need.” | 
Cordelia did not reply, she aly 
tinued to be in a trance; and a fey/4) 
she walked into the sitting room |} 
new coat and skirt. The narrow)6 ! 
skirt turned her into a walking pil} § 
and rounded and strong, built of 
stone with the light shining onit, f))Bs 
was a pale golden fawn; and on he a 
gold curls she wore a round |)¥ 
wreathed with creamy flowers. a 5 
ing her head high, in her hand she)™ 
violin bow as if it were a scepter. |/° 
all right?” she asked carelessli|/bt 
listened fiercely to our answer. || 
When she had gone Mary sald ‘sl 
bought that coat and skirt because "© 
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wer is she is in love with to call on 
mand ask to take her out somewhere. 
sleal God, let it happen.” 

jon} o that,” I said, “until we know that 


y fd time,”’ said Mary, ‘‘and if it goes 
g, will have got our scholarships and 
thawe will make money, and we can 


», Cordelia’s behavior continued to 
r theory. She now took great inter- 
ost, which she explained as anxiety 


‘<iety would not have been burning, 
it have given place to a burning 
.. And the day after she ceased to 


: like this at all.’ That morning 
ia'ft for school early, but when Mary 
jund and I got to school she was 


a said to us that when Cordelia had 
rning she had been carrying a large 
yar box and a big paper bag, and we 
p (1 looked in her room, and the new 
irt and hat were gone. 

|: ,’ Mary said, “she has gone to 
imind probably his mother, and they 
mack and tell mamma that they are 
d. 

T¢ not like it. Anything might have 
1e50 Mary and I were not altogether 
ed hen, on our way back from school 
telon, we saw Miss Beevor ahead of 
teiig toward our home, and saw, too, 
le /s agitated. 

ok 00k,” said Mary, “‘she is in a ter- 
at/Cordelia has run away with some- 
id ‘s written to tell Miss Beevor that 
i 1 go on with her music. Come on, 
yn.t us ask her.” 

iss Beevor heard our running feet 
« closed her eyes on seeing us, and 





couldn’t even get a cab, there is always a cab 
at the station, this day of all days there wasn’t 
one.” She followed us into the sitting room, 
which was empty. But the French window into 
the garden was open, and mamma was stand- 
ing on the lawn and looking up at the window 
of the little bedroom which had been papa’s, 
which was now Cordelia’s. 

We ran toward her, calling out, “What has 
happened?” 

“She is here,” said mamma. “She is in her 
room. She has locked the door. What have 
you done to her?” 

“I did nothing, she ran away from me,” 
said Miss Beevor. ‘‘What have I ever done to 
Cordelia but love her?” 

“She has been with you, you tell me your- 
self, and she came home half an hour ago, 
older than I am. What did you do to her?” 

“T did nothing,” said Miss Beevor. “It was 
that horrible man.” 

“What horrible man?” asked mamma. 
“Stop clutching your hat, I cannot see your 
face.” 

“Why,” said Miss Beevor, “Hans Fechter.”’ 

Mamma looked upward at the windows of 
Cordelia’s room and stretched out her arms. 
“My lamb, my lamb,” she said. Then she 
raged at Miss Beevor, “Did I not tell you not 
to take her near him?” 

“T could not help it,’’ said Miss Beevor. ‘‘It 
was at that banquet. Cordelia played beau- 
tifully. And Madame Corando complimented 
her, and Cordelia thanked her, and told her 
what hopes we had for the scholarship, and 
said that she was studying with Signor Sala. 
Then this dreadful woman said, ‘What, not 
old Silvio Sala?’ and when Cordelia said yes, 
she burst out into the most vulgar laugh, 
everybody looked round, and she said he was 
an old rascal, and had never been any good, 
and had said he had taught in Milan Con- 
servatory, though he had never seen the inside 
of the place. Oh, the lies she told. Yet, after 
all, they may be true.” 

“In the name of goodness tell me how Cor- 
delia got to Hans Fechter,’ demanded 
mamma. 

“T am coming to that,’ said Miss Beevor. 
“After that Cordelia would not stay any 
longer, she insisted on going home. She told 
me that she did not believe what Madame 
Corando had said, but all the same she asked 
me to arrange for her to play to Hans Fechter, 
and so I said I would, and we were so happy 
coming back in the train. And now we shall 
never be happy again.” 

“What did Fechter say to Cordelia?’ de- 
manded mamma, digging her nails into the 
palms of her hands. 

“‘How do I know?” said Miss Beevor. ‘She 
came out of his room after about twenty 
minutes and walked through the hall and did 
not look at me. I spoke to her and she took no 
notice.” 

“It was for you to follow her,” said mamma. 

“T tried to follow her,” said Miss Beevor, 
“but that horrible man came out and said the 
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she passed me and went up to her room, and 
it seemed to me that she was carrying some- 
thing in her hand.” 
“She passed you, too, without speaking?” 
‘Yes,’ said mamma. “But it has happened 
to me before. My husband once passed me in 
the High Street and looked at me like a 
stranger.” trunk lock, he said he could open an 
“Your husband, yes, I suppose so,” said “That is the difficulty,” said mamr 
Miss Beevor, ‘‘but Cordelia, I could not have not know whether that would be wise 
believed that her lovely little face would look a strange man to break down her d 
will never forgive me. But on the oth 
it is a heavy risk to take. She had so 
in her hand she did not want me to s 
Richard Quin ran down the iron s| 
crossed the lawn to us. He took n 
hands and said, “Kate says that Coreg. 
locked herself in her room; what d 


like that.” She burst into noisy teg 
suddenly caught her breath, and wall 
“Something in her hands? You nk 
bottle? Something that might hay 
poison?” 

“Shall I go and get the man who |f 
Kate’s hair trunk?” I asked. “He ope 


‘To be alone, I suppose,’’ said Miss Beevor. 
“Up till now she has always been able to come 
to me when she felt miserable. But now she 
has turned against me, she will have nowhere 
to go.” 

“Yes, yes, I must not forget that you have 
been very kind to her in her terrible dis- 
content,” said mamma. “But I am so afraid 
about Cordelia. When she came in she must 
have gone straight down to the kitchen, she 
had just come up the basement staircase and 


most dreadful things to me. When he said that 
people like me who encouraged children with 
no talent ought to be shot, I hit him with my 
umbrella,’” wept Miss Beevor. 

“Tam glad,” said mamma. “But Cordelia?” 

‘*Have I done so much harm to Cordelia?” 

“Of course you have,” said mamma, “‘but 
you have no reason to blame yourself. You 
have only followed the general rule. But what 
matters at the moment is that Cordelia has 
locked her bedroom door.” 


, 
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me 


mean?” 
| “Cordelia has just been told she 
play by Hans Fechter,” said mamm 


she cannot bear it. She has locked her 
her room and we are afraid she m 
taken poison.” . 

“T think not,” said Richard Quin, * 
outlive you and me by many years, 
should have answered you, that is 
inconvenient, and quite futile, for I wi 
her door in now. Come along.” 


W. followed him submissively i 
house. As we went through the sittin 
Miss Beevor moaned, “She is all ] 
tottered, and fell over an armchair. As | 
went upstairs she said, “Poor idiot, ) 
have been so much kinder if she hj 
exposed at birth,” and when we react! 
delia’s door she rattled the doorkr 
called to her, begging her just to say 
was all right. There was silence; and | 
Quin put his shoulder to the door, dr 
a moment to smile at mamma and 
“Cordelia, Cordelia, if you do not ¢ 
door I am going to break it in.” We 
faint moan, and the panel split be 
strength, he slipped in his hand and 
key on the other side of the lock, a a 
rushed into the room. 

Cordelia was lying diagonally a 
bed, her head on the extreme edge o} 
low, one shoulder right off the mattr 
arm hanging to the floor. The green 
of her skin, the stillness of her nostri 
parted lips, and the motionless spreal 
of her eyelashes on her cheeks, show 
the course of her life had very nearly } 
“Look,” whispered Mary. Cordelic; 
arm hung limp to the floor, but her rig 
was not limp. It clasped the bottle of 
lemon Kate used for cleaning the s 
lavatories and she was turning it To} 
round in her palm, while her fingers} 
get the cork out. But they were not 
hard. They looked stubborn and ser 
all of her had looked till now, and th 
twiddling the cork with the intention o 
But she was trying to force them to gi 
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Richard Quin bent down and snatche 
bottle and was gone from the room 
ment, then was back to obey mamma 
cried, ““Oh, my poor lamb. Lift her 
cannot lie like that, she will fall off 
He raised Cordelia in his arms and 
the middle of the bed, and held her u 
mamma could kneel and look into 
and promise her, ‘“‘My dear, my dear, 
and you will see that all this does not 
At that Cordelia stirred, moved 
from side to side, opened her eyes, | 
mamma, and at each of us in 
groaned, “If I am not to be a famous 
how am I ever to get away from yo 
Mammna was silent for only a 
she answered, “‘We shall aa 
dear, do not be afraid. Perhaps ce 
to have a year at school abroad. 
talk of that tomorrow, now you Mm 
some tea and take things quietly. I 
Kate up to you and you must un 
to bed properly. There is no place 
when you are upset. Come along, chit 
Tenderly Richard Quin laid Corde bi 
on the pillows, and we all left the 1 
quietly as we could. Mamma was g¢ 
the sitting room when she checked 
“Children, you must not be hurt 
Cordelia put what she feels into ¥} 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 220 | 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 218 
badly.”” Then our pallor, our stony horror, 
struck home to her. ““Why, did you not know 
this was how Cordelia felt? Oh, children, what 
a shock for you!” 

‘Have we been horrible to her? We didn’t 
mean to be,’ said Mary, and I said, “We 
could not pretend about her playing, but we 
love her.” 

“Do not trouble yourselves about this,” 
said mamma. ““You have been far better to 
her than I would have expected, seeing what 
you are. Cordelia wants to go away and leave 
us, and has been playing the violin furiously 
in an attempt to get the means of going away 
and leaving us, for reasons which cannot be 
laid to your charge. They bring an accusation 
against your father and me, and we cannot 
answer it.” 

“Nobody in this family could possibly ac- 
cuse you of anything,” said Richard Quin, 
“and we all know that we could accuse papa 
of various things, but it would be a very silly 
and ungrateful thing to do.” 

‘Listen, listen, you must try to understand. 
You see, Cordelia and you alike have had a 
dreadful childhood. But you three, Mary and 
Rose and Richard Quin, I think you have 
quite enjoyed it. Except for your father going 
away, I do not think you: would choose to 
have had anything very different in our life.” 

“Of course we have enjoyed every moment 
of it,” said Mary. 

“Why wouldn’t we? We are not soft.’ 

“The only thing is that it has been hard on 
you, mamma,” said Richard, “If we have to 
come back to earth, have me as your eldest 
child; I could be much more useful.” 

“Yes, I think you three have been quite 
happy. But I doubt if Cordelia has enjoyed a 
single moment of her childhood. She has hated 
it that all our clothes have been so shabby and 
that the house is so broken down. She has 
hated it that I have always been so late in 
paying Cousin Ralph the rent. She has hated 
it that we have so few friends. She hates it that 
your father has gone away, but not as you 
hate it. She would have preferred a quite ordi- 
nary father, so long as he stayed with us. 
Now, do not dare to despise her for this desire 
to be commonplace. It is not she who is odd in 
hating poverty and’’—she felt for the word— 
“eccentricity. It is you who are odd in not 
hating them. Be thankful for this oddity, 
which has brought you safe through terrible 
years. But do not think you owe it to any vir- 
tue in yourselves. You owe it entirely to your 
musical gifts. If God had not made you able to 
play, you would be as helpless as Cordelia, 
and it is not her fault but God’s that she can- 
not play, and as God has no faults let us now 
drop the subject.” 

She was about to turn away, but just then 
there was the sound of a key in the lock, and 
Rosamund came into the house. Mamma said 
to her, ““My dear, poor Cordelia has been very 
much upset. That imbecile Miss Beevor took 
her to that monster Hans Fechter, and he was 
rude to her, and she locked herself in herroom.” 

“She thought of committing suicide,” said 
Richard Quin. 

“IT told you,’ Rosamund said earnestly, 
“that she was in one of those states you all 
get into. Now I should not wonder if she had 
made herself really ill. I will go and get the 
thermometer out of my workbox.” 


. 
> 


Even had Cordelia not spoken the words 
which paralyzed the relationship between us, 
I could never have contrived the ingenious 
methods by which Rosamund brought her 
out of her humiliation during the next few 
weeks. She had read her thermometer cor- 
rectly; Cordelia had had a temperature. It 
was the first intimation of the long illness, not 
severe, not feigned, which was to explain to 
the world, and in time even to Cordelia, why 
she had abandoned her musical career. It was 
Rosamund who impressed on Cordelia, with- 
out alarming her, that her physical state was 
so grave that it explained everything which had 
happened to her in recent months. ““B-b-but, 
C-c-cordelia, you c-c-cannot p-p-possibly get 
up yet,” she would say, her gray-blue eyes 
looking quite blind with earnestness. “‘I have 
heard Doctor Lane say that though you will 
get quite well, you have let yourself get so run 
down that, oh, Cordelia, it really is not safe 
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for you not to rest for quite a lon 
it was established that what Hans fy 
said to Cordelia could not haye hi, 
importance and need not be discy 
remembered, because she would 1 
to practice for many weeks, or ey 
or even years. 

But Rosamund also reversed 
seemed bound to be a painful pihs 
rest of us had thought that, no mat\ |) 
did, Mary and I must go out into tiie 
our musical business, and leave ou; 7 
ambitious Cordelia at home, hur 
lack of oceupation. But it was she 
away from us and we were left behiy 
was like a barge and we were o 
Rosamund was constantly with hi) 
all her needlework in the sickroom| 
stance often joined her, and so did! 
her work was done, and the thretlg 
sewing. It was as if the needles in {ty 
were oars, and they were rowin\); 
away to the land where people we} 
not musical, But of course this was) 
All these women worked in strict t)}. 
a flowing rhythm. They imposed}, 
and rhythm on the room, on Corti 
there were pieces of stuff cut in quip 
laid on the counterpane, and it apjin 
Cordelia understood how they had} 
together. Now she was always tulp 
magazines full of paper patterns an\{g 
and talking as if there were many this 
but no one thing that had to be d 
particular time. She was as tran 
prettiness as the flowers we put by 


a —, 


W. got our scholarships at differ(). 
of music; Mary got into the Pri! 
College in Kensington and I wa 
the Athenaeum in Marylebone. 
to take my mother’s maiden na 
came Mary Keith, while I stated | 
brey. Mr. Kisch had insisted. 
would not do for two concert pian} 
the same surname; it was his ideal); 
were together we might dig our: eh 
hole and criticize our teachers by afi 
family standards to them. He had tajr 
that it would be a pity if Mary and) 
compete against each other. Whe Q 
him that we would never be jealoje 
other, he cleared his throat and to}? 
that was not what he feared. He 
afraid that it might be discouraging 
be reminded too often that Mary } 
ter than I did. This I had often sus 
it had never been put into words by}) 
and I was astonished to find thaji 
nouncement brought tears to my ey() 
my head away and looked out the 
that he should not see them. But he 
they would be there, and he went 
plain that Mary played like an angi} 
came straight from heaven, and if np 
knew that that was not how I playeil 
myself always know it. But I need |} 
because there was something in 
would carry me through, I would 
I dropped, and in the end I woulda 
sense, as well as Mary. It was odd 
he told me this he showed more ¢p 
ment than when he had told me|}1 
feriority, it was as if the quality why 
save me was something rough and 
We were not at home when we le 
we had got our scholarships, and) 2 
news in a strange house where we 
been before. Mr. Kisch had asked } 
at a private concert given by a man 
in Regent’s Park. The purpose of t 
was to give a first performance of s & 
written by a mew composer Cal 
Something, and we had just to fill 17 
tween the songs, and Mary was to 
Chopin and I was to play some S$} 
The concert was given in the bali} 
we waited in what was evidently 
room; there was another grand ph 
and the paneled walls were inset W 
filled with books about music. W 
back after playing my last piece we 
free, so we went round the a) 1 
if we could ask permission to look 
the books. I was wondering if I cou 
how tremendously I had enjoyed the} 
and finally I said something about i 5 
so dishonest not to admit it; and Ma} 
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me ‘nd said she had felt just the same. Then 
eter came in with a telegram on a very 
gs| or tray, and it was from mamma to say 
at > letters we had been waiting for had 
the second post and we had both got 
Irs 
do on the piano. 

js through tears that surprised me, “I 
sul zive this scholarship up, I would never 
iclhe piano again, if only papa would 


the garden, each with an arm about 
r’s waist. The sheets of daffodils were 


it is a shame,” said Mary. ‘So far as 
is concerned, all of it is a shame.” 

she still likes a great deal of her life,” 
‘There is always Richard Quin, and 
ys having Constance and Rosamund 
ji with us. But, I sAy, Mary, do you 


‘O it is about life, I suppose, and specially 
ulie parts of life we do not understand, 
erse people would not have to worry 
by explaining it by music. Oh, I can’t 


that I was in prison, I had been shut 
in) cube of music, and could not even 





THISISA 
WATCH BIRD 
WATCHING 
iN 
MEALTIME 
MISSER 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


results that till now had been successful, but 
an engine which throughout the years estab- 
lished tyrannous claims on my life, and was 
now enforcing them, and would enforce them 
for ever and ever, to my ruin. 

For it was idiotic that I should become a 
musician. I had no musical gifts save those 
which had been transmitted to me by my 
mother, and these must be pitifully diminished 
in the transmission, I was by so much a 
lesser thing than she was. I did not want to be 
a musician. I did not want to grow up. I could 
not face the task of being a human being, be- 
cause I did not fully exist. It was my father 
and mother who existed. I could see them as 
two springs, bursting from a stony cliff, and 
rushing down a mountainside in torrent, and 
joining to flow through the world as a great 
river. I was so inferior that it did not matter if 
I should be prudent and escape the ruin to 
which my father had dedicated himself. His 
ruin, I saw, was nearer salvation than my 
small safety could ever come. 

“T would like to run away,” I said to Mary. 

I have never known whether she heard me. 
At that moment the double doors opened, the 
dark, kind, smiling Eastern face of our host 
appeared; behind him there was the sound of 
subsiding applause, like a fan falling to silence 
in an exhausted hand. He said Kisch had told 
him that we played some of Schumann’s pol- 
onaises very well and he would be pleased if 
we would play, say, Am Springbrunnen and 
Versteckens. Nothing could have stopped me 
from doing as he wished. Before he had fin- 
ished speaking, Mary and I turned to each 
other with our four hands spread; for the last 
month or two we had been fascinated by this 
suite, which we had never been taught, and 
which we had practiced simply for our own 
amusement. I was a musician in my own right, 
though I could not yet say to what degree, I 
was a human being and I liked my kind, so I 
went with my sister back into the concert 
room. Or perhaps I was swept on by the strong 
flood of which I was a part. END 
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SWERE you A MEALTI 


Popkin vanrnennnn OI OOUOLO LEO COCEOULOLELOLECI 








Here is one creature that makes a lot of 
trouble for its whole family when it could 
be helpful if it just thought once in a 
while. It is a Mealtime Misser and it is 
late for meals so many times that you 
wonder why people feed it at all. It is so 
easy to tell when you ought to go home 
for meals that there really isn’t any good 
excuse for being a Mealtime Misser. 





IYIE MISSER THIS MONTH 
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Windows shine 
in half the time 
with WINDEX* SPRAY _, 





Grimiest, sootiest, wind-whipped windows turn clean 
fast with Windex Spray! Swish—spray it on! Whish 
—wipe it off! No matter how dirty your windows get, 
Windex Spray leaves them sparkling clean in just 
half the time. Leaves no waxy film to attract dust! 
And no streaks! 





Comes in the so handy 6-oz. and the 20-oz. refill 
sizes. Both thrifty beyond compare. At any grocery, 
drug or hardware store. Available in Canada. 
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TEN MINUTES TO LIVE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87 


What she looked at is called the crosscut 
canal. ““When we moved here, we were told 
that the crosscut was dry, used only as a diver- 
sion canal when the main canals [a mile away 
in both directions] are being cleaned and re- 
paired. What I saw was a fifteen-foot drop 
from the embankment to a stream of water 
four feet wide and six inches deep. A child, 
stunned by a fall, doesn’t need much water to 
drown in. Near where I stood was a log 
bridge. It wasn’t more than a foot wide—no 


railings to keep you from that fifteen-foot 
plunge if you lost your footing.” 

Helen ran along the embankment, cold 
with sudden fear. A little boy named Bobby 
Ponting had drowned in the crosscut canal 
not long ago. Two-year-old Stevie Cipolla 
had drowned in another, larger canal—she re- 
membered a long line of men “walking” the 
canal searching for Stevie. 

(When a child is missing and may have 
failen into a canal, a human chain of searchers 


VAN CAMP’S and CUBE STEAK. 


Beans and beef at their best when ‘it’s 


Van Camp’s that partners your steak. Plump, 


tender beans . . . secret savory sauce 



















sweet pork. Ready to heat... eat... enjoy. 





forms. Arms linked, they walk the always- 
muddy stream. Main canals are about thirty 
feet wide, four feet deep. Searchers fight a de- 
ceptively powerful current as well as the 
broken glass, rusty metal, assorted junk ‘‘and 
often, dead dogs and cats” the canal harbors.) 

“Stevie was missing two days before they 
found his body,” Helen says. “‘At that mo- 
ment I knew what those two days must have 
been for his mother. I tried not to scream, “Not 
Kimmie too!” 

There were children playing on the log 
bridge, laughing and shouting. (They were ig- 
noring a safe bridge a block away, well fenced 
and guarded when school is in session.) They 
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shook their heads when asked if they | 
Kim. But something in Helen’s fran} ¢ 
made them watch as she ran on do b 
bankment. 
For two hours the search went on. ‘\}y 
nightmare. In my mind I saw Kim dry 
thousand times. Friends told me lately 
kept demanding, ‘Why does this terrill, 
ger exist? Why do people /et it exist\} 
Then, just as darkness began movyj 
the desert, Troubles darted away 
search party and scurried off alonga 
long ears flopping, short legs chu 
sand. She flung herself at a small, ho 
bound boy so enthusiastically that he 
down in the path witha dust-raising t 
Kim was surprised by all the fuss 
husky, independent voice he insisted 
gone over to the school, half a mile 
“Someone had told him that sck 
fun.”’ His mother can explain this wit! 
now. ‘‘He just went to see. School wz 
for the holidays. Nobody thought of 
for him there.” | 
Kim’s Christmas Day adventure 
Helen “‘the great black fear.” That's | 
called by the mothers of young child 
live in the outlying areas of Phoe 
country’s No. 1 boom town, it ge 
share of Arizona’s 1200 new fg 
month’’) where irrigation canals and 
are mostly unfenced and uncoye ed 
you've learned that fear,’ Helen sa 
live with it all the time. You sleep wi 
open. When your children are outdd 
sudden silence sends you rushing o | 
them. Over fifty per cent of the m 
one hundred canal drownings in the| 
years have been children, most of : 
dlers. It’s said that more of our childr 
canals and ditches than die in trai 
dents.” 
Helen Shaheen isn’t very big, Shel 
Size 6 dress and congratulates hers 
she can get her weight a pound ove 
dred. But she has determination, tl 
mination of a very special “idol,” her) 
grandmother. Blond Anna Hillstead) 
America from her native Sweden “) 
with six children and six dollars. 
she could get was limited, she was just) 
English,” her granddaughter sa 
scrubbed floors in a bank. No nons 
it, either. She never said, ‘I work in 
She was always explicit. ‘I scrub floo 
bank.’ She used to say, ‘The world n¢ 
out of problems. If you can solve an 
do it.”” y 
As a child Helen loved a little 
watch her grandmother always wo 
ding gift from the husband who died | 
could realize his dream of bringing h 
to America. “‘It will be yours someda} 
Hillstead promised. Feeling as she dd 
her grandmother, Helen would reg 
little fleur-de-lis as a decoration seco 
the Medal of Honor. 
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The whole Hillstead family seems 
Anna’s sense of responsibility. Helen 
joined the WAC in World War I 
herself the WAVES. ‘‘My father 
wounded in World War One; I didn't 
brothers. When World War Two cai 
it was up to mother and me to repr' 
family.” 
Gene—Eugene George—Shahe 
Southwest Pacific duty with the Al 
Force. Soft-spoken Gene is Helen’ 
“idol.” “I couldn’t do anything witho 
If he knows something means ona 
fight about—like canal drownings— 
A near-fatal car accident before th 
riage taught Helen how she felt abo 
Hospitalized for weeks with one leg in|! 
cast (“I'd been told there was on 


— rma 
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I’d walk again’’), Helen’s face was s 
bandages. Family and friends tri 
show fear. **Nobody talked about W 
what my face might look like. But 
came to see me every evening a 
‘You're so beautiful!’ How could I\|” 
him?” 

Having learned about the canal 
the hard way, “‘but not, thank God, 
est way, as many parents learned it, 
ally losing a child,” it was only a sho 
doing something about it. 





«, s| rationalized sensibly: “In the 
wa), means life—even if it can mean 

‘00. ‘othing and no one could live here 

it wir. So whatever we try to do about 

jrov ngs, we have to start with the fact 

e cals are necessary.” 

got gether a group of neighborhood 


. To get her meeting under way, 
) do was explain its purpose. The 
ited, indignant talk lasted an 















pth) ‘mall irrigation ditch. That ditch 
nee( true, but four strands of wire 
! fae a child to crawl through. 


irl demanded. ‘“‘Whose job is it 


se | cover them? The state? The 
city? The water company—or the 


e sight; women insight. 
VICTOR HUGO 


HHH 





ated. 

@n’t any other way to get the job 

wondered, “‘could we make it a 

project? Do the work ourselves, 

cost?” 

fence my share.’ A mother of 

olers extracted a mashed cinna- 

the grasp of her youngest. 

I,” added a quiet girl in a blue 

and her husband have no chil- 

t. cost hundreds of dollars to drag 
fi Stevie Cipolla’s body, and Stevie 

F p of more than a hundred chil- 


me sa parents’ committee formed 
ing about the drownings,”’ Helen 
“Some have lost children, like 
and the Cipollas. Should we ask 


avi & the kitchen floor. 
; > one girl burst out— 
st vt until we lose one of our own.” 


1 


con/meeting was arranged for next 








ere hard to get, and not cheering. 
lers|’ the subdivision had no immedi- 
covering or fencing canals and 
in area. They pointed out that, to 
‘actents, they had already built the 
‘i rt embankment along the cross- 
al, 
moi r brought a cost estimate. ‘“They 
cing he main canals is ‘impractical.’ 
cos fifty thousand dollars to tile a 
nile} lateral.” There were 1400 miles 
ils, Jerals and privately owned farm 


ver port—the neighboring farmer’s 
te be sold for a suburban shopping 
Thiaused a real stir. It would elim- 
ne (1ger—the irrigation ditch at that 
he Jock would go underground—but 
othe the greatly expanded traffic such 
11g nter would bring. 
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Helen and her neighbors had laughed over 
newspaper cartoonist Reg Mannings’ sketch 
showing the Phoenix City Limits sign placed 
on wheels to keep up with the city’s almost 
hour-by-hour growth and its territory-annexa- 
tion battles with outlying communities. Now, 
suddenly, they saw that it wasn’t just funny. 
“We’re a boom town,” Helen said wryly. 
“When you start working on one boom-town 
problem, it leads you head on into another.” 

At this second meeting, dark-eyed, intense 
Mrs. Hanna Gobins Shaw, founder of the 
Prevention of Irrigation Drowning Associa- 
tion, told how she started it. Her story paral- 
leled Helen’s—a lost baby, a hysterical search, 
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shocked realization of danger and the need to 
“do something about it!” 

A soft-voiced grandmother, Mrs. Mulliken, 
spoke to them too. It was her grandson, little 
Stevie Cipolla, whose death by drowning 
Helen had remembered so poignantly when 
her own Kimmie was missing. 

The association had made some progress. 
A few danger spots had been fenced. (““They 
say fences won’t help—children climb over 
them.”’) Metal gratings had been placed over 
some flume openings that could become death 
traps. 

Best hope was an education program to 
alert parents to canal danger—‘‘especially 
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families new to Arizona who don’t know 
about the canals’’—and teach children to stay 
away from them. The program had its short- 
comings. Most obvious: ‘‘How do you teach 
a very young child—and so many canal vic- 
tims are very young—to see the danger? 
Canals look so cool and enticing for a swim, 
or toy boats. And can any parent watch a child 
every minute?” 

The association welcomed any group inter- 
ested in preventing canal drownings. Trained 
instructors would teach artificial respiration. 

“‘From the moment a drowning child stops 
breathing,” Mrs. Shaw told them, “‘you have 
ten minutes. Just ten minutes. If you can apply 
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to favorite foods! 


DURKEE’S GOURMET SEASONINGS 


packaged to add a decorator touch to your kitchen 
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artificial respiration in that time you may save 
his life. Many people favor teaching arti- 
ficial respiration to every school child over 
nine.” 

Helen thought of her own nine-year-old 
Skip—grown up and self-reliant, but be- 
wildered and little-boyish too. She wanted to 
say “Oh, no!” to the thought of Skip—even 
armed with knowledge of rescue techniques— 
deciding to go into a treacherous canal if a 
playmate fell in. Could you trust a nine-year- 
old’s judgment of his own strength and abil- 
ity? Could you favor teaching a nine-year-old 


BOB TOWERS—BLACK STAR 


something that might cost him his own life? 
It was a hard question. 

She talked with young Air Force Lt. Jerome 
Bona, stationed near Phoenix. Lieutenant 
Bona had rescued a child from drowning in a 
canal. 

He introduced Helen to his pretty wife, his 
shy two-year-old Patty Kay and baby Mike. 
“They’re why we chose a house as far from 
canals as possible.’’ Helen knew that the great 
black fear touched this family too. 

Bona was driving to Luke Field, “‘late and 
in a hurry,” when he saw two children beside 
an irrigation ditch, crying. “I don’t know 
what made me do it’—there’s still an air of 
puzzlement as he tells this—‘‘but something 
said clearly ‘Stop!’ so I hit the brakes.” 

The two children were sobbing too hard to 
talk. There was a blanket spread out near the 
irrigation ditch, and Bona could see workers 
in a nearby field. Where he stood, the irriga- 
tion ditch flowed underground into’a circular 
tile flume. “It was about ninety feet long. I 
could see where the water came out the other 
end.”’ Whatever told him to stop told him 
what to do next. He raced that ninety feet. 

“Just as I got there’”—his eyes are still a 
little shocked by the memory of this sight—‘‘I 
saw a child’s body drift out. Miraculously, it 
hadn’t stuck anywhere in that ninety feet of 
pipe.” Lieutenant Bona slid into the ditch, 
grasped the child and swung him to the bank. 
“He wasn’t breathing. I hadn’t thought of the 
artificial respiration I’d learned in school 
for years. But it came back, and after maybe 
ten minutes the baby started to choke ——” 

While Bona, oblivious of everything else, 
was trying to force life back into the uncon- 
scious child, the frantic mother arrived. One 
of the workers in the nearby field, she had left 
her baby to nap while she worked. 

When the baby was conscious, Bona 
wrapped him in a blanket and continued on 
his way to the base. He was late and his uni- 
form was a mess. So the story of the rescue 
came out. There’s talk of applying to Wash- 
ington for a Commendation Ribbon for Lieu- 
tenant Bona. Meanwhile, the baby, eighteen- 
month-old Alex Lee, is fine. Bona still wonders 
about that sharp command he heard so 
clearly—‘‘Stop!”’ 

Other canal victims were not so lucky that 
month. A seventeen-year-old’s body was re- 
covered from a sluice gate near where he had 
been swimming. A nine-year-old boy died 
despite rescue efforts by witnesses who saw 
him fall into the water. An eighteen-month- 


“You can teach a child safety—swimming, artificial respiration—bu 
can you teach him to judge his own strength and ability in a crisis; 














LADIES’ HOMIby 
old boy wandered off. Minutes Jat 
was found in an irrigation ditch 
gone only three minutes when we ic 
wasn’t with us!” his stricken, unbel lin 
ents said. 
A young housewife whose car 2t 
while she was driving alone stop 
water out of a canal to cool the bolle 
tor. She slipped, fell, was unable thy 
self up the steep, mud-slippery 
drowned too. 
“Public horror is always genuine} |» 
things happen,” Helen Shaheen ¢ { 















































deepest anger she permits herself 
drownings go on and on and still|} 
stay uncovered and still people tal 
‘impossibility’ of covering them| 
should be ‘impossible’ when not doy 
so many lives.” 

By now, Helen and her group 
mothers knew that if it wasn’t ad 
possible, their fight was going to b 
hard. They worked out a neighbor 
ing system to go into effect instant! 
was missing. There were few teleph¢ 
new tract. (Another result of Phoe 
growth—the outdistancing of ava 
phone facilities. New residents som« 
months for phones.) The missing+ 
utilized ‘‘whistles, bells and a sort 
door grapevine—everything but s 
nals.” 

A neighbor volunteered to teach 
respiration so that they need never 
this crucial help in an emergency. 

The fight affected the Shaheen 
other way. ““We’ve got the money 
nish the living room,” Helen told 
paused a moment, then went on, } 
have a fence around the yard. A |{f 
fence. One that Kimmie can’t climb 

The pleasant living room of thi 
house remained unfurnished. The|ft 
$800. | 

It was a friend’s discouraged 
“Tt’s going to take new Jaws int 
stop canal drownings,”’ that gave Fil 
ferent approach to her fight. She hif 
other woman deeply engrossed in th| 
of their fast-growing city, Faith Nj 
woman member of Phoenix’s nonpi§ 
council. | 

Helen has always regarded 
“something that should be more a 7 
eryone’s life.” Not until the Shahe\# 
to Phoenix from Los Angeles did sh 
she describes as “‘enough real sense| 
with the place we live in to try beinl] 
it politically. I have a special fee|f 
Phoenix.” This feeling is shared by|™ 
Arizonans, Helen’s friends and |B 
From nearly every state, most agree | 
imagine living anywhere else now. || 

“So when we're critical,’ Helen|? 
the way you're critical of someone! 
You want that someone to be per |: 
Arizona laws haven’t been revis 
years, but ‘old’ Arizonans shru, 
‘Well, Arizona’s a young state!’ 
It’s the forty-eighth—the ‘baby’ sta 
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yf years old. A man of forty-four is 
nos} tO have good sense. Why not a 
1” 

Ol Arizonans who like their state “‘the 
i’: ways been” mutter of new Arizonans 
thdideas, “Carpetbaggers!”” sometimes 
hain fun.) 

ihe Helen met Faith North she asked 
chacteristic directness, “There’s an 
jooming up. I want to work. Can 
tellle how?” 

rs, orth could. (“Helen had real eager- 
4 enthusiasm.) Did Helen have a 
y2 jation? She did—Republican. She’s 
an—‘‘an Ike Republican—because 
Relblicans come closer to saying and 
«| things I feel are important. Espe- 
ynnie’ Rhodes [Representative from 
vho introduced a bill in Congress to 
deral loans fo tile and cover irriga- 
In Arizona, Republicans are the 
and Helen feels that needed 
ore likely to come through the 
out party fighting to get in. “I 
he Democrats have kept abreast 
ng problems.” 

h suggested that Helen call at her 
adquarters, or contact her district 
‘Helen did both. 

fiends were discouraging. “Don’t be 
e you're just a citizen with no in- 
can’t get politicians to listen to 

































nt to believe that. A good goy- 
when you have something im- 
‘say—and what’s more important 
(ves of children? If yours isn’t a good 
nt t, you've still got business with it— 


fa can district chairman Mario Tobia 
Hea, “We’ve always got plenty for a 
| i er to do.” Busy “Gerry” Eliot, 
o}he Maricopa County Republican 
en’ Club, greeted, ““Work? Goodness, 
on in.” 
levliscovered that she could crowd a 
> |} more into days she had thought 
oc pied. She helped organize precinct 
orked on a membership drive, put 
: ete form some ideas gbout organiz- 
or yolunteers in her area. 
find it difficult for mothers of young 
) find opportunities to register, so 
if a traveling registrar could set up 
users in the Shaheen house for two 
“re a new neighborhood. A lot of 
re want to register.” Mrs. Eliot 
hat Helen be sworn in as a deputy 
ra ind do the job herself. 
21g doorbells through her neighbor- 
‘1 and Troubles trotting beside her. 
‘ ka invitation—“‘Drop by for morn- 
find register to vote.’’ Each morning 
hans’ back yard was crowded with 
wis trailing their youngsters, dogs, 
“ol: even a half-grown yellow duckling. 
lerubscribed for the Arizona Legisla- 
Xe|w to familiarize herself with bills 
rojsals up for consideration. She ran a 
agsale for her philanthropic sorority, 
xd speech contest held by her Toast- 
88 lub. She had to ration her time ex- 
‘tcianage all this and still find time for 
wdc, time to share Skip’s interest in 
10)’ and Kim’s passion for ‘“‘stories 
fas.” There was the Shaheens’ regu- 
auilay-night bowling session too. (A 
 VIf of trophies attests to Gene’s 
ng <ill.) 









*\| by Helen’s willing work, Mrs. 
Prpnted a startling suggestion. Would 
}alnd the Arizona Women’s Republi- 
on/ntion as a delegate from her county? 
oMntion purpose: to outline campaign 
ey elect candidates to support. Held in 
la°250 miles from Phoenix, it de- 
ed) two-day absence. Helen talked it 
wither family. “Go!” they said. Gene 
litle care of the boys after work, a 
i would take over during the day. 
enlorepared advance meals. ‘Gene 
oe but he’l! heat what I leave ready 
@ ‘it the boys eat.” Then she was off— 
ct 4 a little nervous—for her first po- 
‘\vention. She shared a room with 
Himel, another first-convention dele- 
Ru) has young children, too, so they 





had common ground in their concern over 
canal drownings. 

They were up early in the morning. Helen 
inspected the contents of her suitcase and 
chose a blue dress. “I never wear hats at 
home,” she worried. “But all the delegates 
here look so dignified!’ Together the girls 
slipped out to shop. When they came back 
Ruth wore a little flowered cap and Helen a 
navy-blue scoop trimmed in white. They joked 
about their ‘foolishness,’ but the hats were 
becoming and they were bolstered by the 
knowledge. 

They pinned on official “Delegate” badges 
at roll call, listened to the morning’s speeches, 
reports, plans, nominations. At an after-lunch 
workshop, Helen spoke up (a little timidly), 
but the tide of talk and planning swept along 
so fast the workshop was over before she 
could really explain her ideas. Ruth was dis- 
couraged by dinnertime too. 

“Tt isn’t the way I thought it would be.” 


Heien agreed. “The experienced delegates 
know so exactly what they’re doing, I don’t 
dare interrupt!” 

Dinner was formal and elegant, enthusiasm 
high as the conyention chose its candidates in 
the coming election. Helen particularly ad- 
mired Margaret Rockwell, Arizona’s long- 
term Republican National Committeewoman. 
Mrs. Rockwell was retiring from that post 
this year, and in her honor the convention 
adopted as its campaign slogan a terse bit of 
Rockwell philosophy on how to win elections: 
“Carry your precinct!” 

Personally overwhelmed by speed and effi- 
ciency, Helen felt she had accomplished noth- 
ing by being here. She asked to meet busy 
Mrs. Rockwell. She would ask this veteran po- 
litical expert what value there was in being a 
volunteer worker and what a volunteer could 
hope to accomplish if she had a community 
crusade as vital to her as the prevention of 
canal drownings was to Helen. 

Mrs. Rockwell said that volunteer workers, 
‘serious workers,’ had tremendous value. 
She was interested in Helen’s ideas on organ- 
izing women in her district. She looked 
thoughtful when Helen told her how much 
being a volunteer had cost her in baby-sitter 
fees already—$89. “A good point,” Mrs. 
Rockwell said. ‘““That makes it clear in dollars 
and cents how much a volunteer is contribut- 
ing.’’ She introduced Helen to tall, scholarly- 
looking Horace Griffen, who was given con- 
vention support as candidate for governor. 
He, too, had encouraging things to say about 
volunteer workers. 

“Call me when we’re both back in Phoenix,” 
Mrs. Rockwell told Helen; ‘‘perhaps I can 
help with your good ideas about organizing 
your neighborhood.” She smiled. ‘‘After all, 
that’s where you start to‘carry your precinct.’”’ 

Feeling much better, Helen had still an- 
other expert’s view on the value of women 
volunteers. Writer Clarence Budington Kel- 
land, for sixteen years Arizona’s Republican 
National Committeeman, told her, ‘‘When 
they believe in something, women are better, 
harder workers than men.” And this was a 
good year for Republicans to work hard. 
“When I came to Arizona, registered voters 
were Democrats eight to one. But now, with so 
many new people coming in—lots of them 
conservative Middle Westerners—the ratio is 
three to one and still changing.” 

At home, Helen was met by an eager family 
“‘plus three tubs of laundry, a sinkful of dishes 
and a dusty house.’ She got up early next 
morning to take care of the mess before start- 
ing her deputy registrar’s job again. 

She planned a surprise for Gene: a dinner of 
the Syrian dishes he loves. Family and guests 
gathered around the picnic table in the Sha- 
heens’ back yard. The skewered lamb sput- 
tered and smelled wonderful as Gene turned it 
on the charcoal grill. The night was warm 
with a bright desert moon. Helen could see 
the glow of lights from the neighbors’ houses, 
hear muffled voices and laughter. “‘I thought, 
‘This is our home. Our children are going to 
grow up here. It’s worth working for.’”’ 

Those fast-moving Phoenix city-limits signs 
were pushing steadily closer to the Shaheens’ 
neighborhood. And on the other side, pic- 
turesque Scottsdale, ‘““The West’s Most West- 
ern Town,” was expanding just as fast. Like 


most of their neighbors, the Shaheens were 
opposed to annexation. 

“Phoenix would mean higher taxes,’’ Helen 
reasoned. “‘Most of us can’t afford higher 
taxes so soon after buying new homes.” 

(One thing did sway Helen in favor of 
Phoenix. It seemed logical that the problem of 
covering canals and ditches would be dealt 
with inside the city limits sooner than it would 
in less-populated areas where there were fewer 
people to demand it. Phoenix was becoming a 
major city. No major city could permit such a 
danger to exist very long.) 

As for Scottsdale—‘“‘Scottsdale is a resort 
town. It plans a lot of expensive projects, and 
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paying for them would be up to the taxpay- 
ers.” 

One morning Helen and her neighbors woke 
up to find themselves squarely in the middle of 
a suddenly red-hot annexation fight. Scotts- 
dale had annexed an area Phoenix had its eye 
on. Immediately Phoenix dug in for a battle. 

“We felt like a bone between two hungry 
dogs,” Helen says. “We knew we were slated 
to be part of either Phoenix or Scottsdale, and 
right now!” 

The neighborhood decided in favor of 
Phoenix and petitions were hastily circulated 
to back up their request. Concerned that they 
might not be doing everything that could be 
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done, Helen called Faith North, of the 
Phoenix city council, for advice. As a result 
of her questions, Helen wound up with a 
rather breath-taking plan—to take a neighbor- 
hood delegation to tomorrow evening’s city- 
council meeting. 

Helen was ‘‘scared, but eager. I can ask 
them what hope we have of getting something 
done about the canals if we join the city!’ she 
saw. Two neighbors would join Helen as the 
delegation—dark-haired, vivid “‘Marge”’ Vla- 
sak and slim, quiet Joan Bittner. 

“Then came one of those idiotic things that 
can wreck your most careful plans.”” Grabbing 
hastily at Kimmie, who was playing at the 
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edge of a swimming pool, Helen fell, striking 
the tile rim of the pool as she went in. “TI 
struck the leg that was broken in my car acci- 
dent years ago. When Gene pulled me out of 
the pool I couldn’t walk.” 

Helen was rushed to a hospital, given a 
sedative. The injury was X-rayed and found 
to be a deep, painful bone bruise. Helen 
doesn’t remember much of this. “The next 
thing I knew it was morning—the day of the 
city-council meeting!”’ 

Hopping around the house on one foot (the 
other was swollen and sickeningly painful), 
she reassured Gene and got him off to work. 
Skip was fed and sent to school. “‘But while I 
was getting Kim’s breakfast the kitchen started 
going in circles and I had to sit down.”’ She 
was still there when Marge came over to talk 
about the city-council meeting. She took one 
look at Helen and said flatly, “You look aw- 
ful! You’re going back to bed.”’ Joan arrived a 
few minutes later. She got Kim’s breakfast and 
made hot coffee for Helen. (‘‘I have such won- 
derful neighbors,’ Helen says gratefully.) 
Both girls scolded, but Helen rejected the idea 
of bed and instead telephoned for a pair of 
rented crutches. 

“T learned about crutches after my acci- 
dent,’ she told them. ‘‘I can manage.” And 
manage she did. Shaky and pale, she led her 
delegation into the city-council meeting at the 
appointed hour. 

After one startled look at the crutches, ev- 
eryone was very helpful. Chairs were brought. 
Helen smiled at Faith North, who looked effi- 
cient (and very feminine) in a cool green dress. 
She nodded to brown-suited Mayor Wil- 
liams, who presided over the council table, 
and tried to keep straight in her mind the 
names of the council members. 

Helen wore her convention hat, a navy 
dress, white gloves. (““We’ll make a better im- 
pression if we look businesslike.) Marge 
wore beige with white hat and gloves; Joan, 
blue, with white hat and gloves. How “‘busi- 
nesslike”” the delegation looked was never 
mentioned, but one city official was impressed 
into a statement of real old-fashioned gal- 
lantry: “If these young ladies represent their 
neighborhood, I’m sure it is a neighborhood 
that I, for one, would be pleased and proud to 
have as part of the city!” In relating the story 
next day, Phoenix newspapers delighted the 
girls by describing the delegation as “smartly 
dressed.” 

Tucking her crutches down beside her chair, 
Helen acted as spokesman. 

‘““We have petitions from our neighborhood 
asking to be annexed to Phoenix. We’ve had 
only two days to circulate them and there is 
one block we_haven’t covered: The blocks we 
did cover signed the petitions one hundred per 
cent. We think if we had another day, the peo- 
ple on the remaining block would do the 
same.” 

Mayor Williams and the council agreed 
that the time be granted. 

“But can’t you annex us right away?” Helen 
worried. ‘“‘We’re scared to death Scottsdale 
might get us!’ A ripple of laughter went round 
the council table. It sounded more pleased 
than shocked. Helen smiled a little weakly and 
told them, ‘“‘We don’t want to be part of a re- 
sort town. We want to be part of the city.” 
Murmurs from the council again sounded ap- 
proving. 

All the girls had questions—taxes, trash 
collection, fire and police protection. Mayor 
Williams detailed services the city would ex- 
tend. He scouted the idea that taxes would 
soar. “Things will even out,” he said. ““Many 


stems, so they will sit up straight. Cut off 
any tough bottom leaves and any prickly 
part of the tops. Cook the artichokes until 
tender for about 20 minutes in boiling salted 
water to cover. Remove from the water. 
Place upside down on absorbent paper to 
drain. With a teaspoon or a grapefruit 
parer, cut out the choke. That’s the thistle 
Take a peek inside and 
Turn the artichokes up- 


right and away they go to the refrigerator 


part in the center, 
you can’t miss it. 


services you now pay private contractors for 
will be provided free by the city.” 

Then Helen asked about the canals. 

The canals presented a vastly more complex 
problem. No one wanted to maintain a danger 
to the city’s children, Helen had found. But 
spokesmen for the Salt River Valley Water 
Users Association said frankly that their stud- 
ies found that fencing was not always practical 
or effective. And at $50,000 a mile, the cost of 
tiling 1400 miles of ditches could total $70,- 
000,000—a numbingly large figure. 

However, Mayor Williams did have some 
concrete, immediate answers. The city could 
see that neighborhood danger spots were pro- 
tected to a certain extent. Barriers would be 
erected where streets dead-ended at canals. 
Warning signs would be put up. And people 
who lived in the neighborhood could form an 
‘“‘improvement district” to investigate the prob- 
lem and work out plans for eventually elimi- 
nating it. Where new subdivisions went in, it 
was now required that canals be fenced, ditches 
tiled. 

The mayor told her that the cost of tiling 
laterals and ditches within the city would— 
when undertaken—be paid for by the city, 
the Salt River Valley Water Users Association 
and the taxpayers, each paying a third of the 
cost. 

“The first time anybody has given direct 
answers,” Helen said later, impressed by 
young Mayor Williams. ‘Now we really un- 
derstand how big the canal problem is.” 


He who lives well is the best 
preacher. CERVANTES 


The delegation carried home a glowing re- 
port of the city council. 

“Maybe they’ll annex us tonight,” Helen 
said hopefully. Then she put aside her crutches 
and examined the blisters on her hands where 
she’d gripped the wood tightly. 

Annexation came forty-eight hours later. 
“Tt was ten weeks before it became really offi- 
cial. Scottsdale protested the annexation and 
the courts had to rule on it. But we’re in the 
city now. We’ve won that fight.” 

As a result of the news stories, early next 
morning Helen’s phone began to ring. Volun- 
teers asked how they could work too. Political 
groups wanted her to work with them. 
Friends called to say, “I guess you were right. 
Sometimes politicians do listen.”” 

But the call that really startled her was one 
suggesting that she might consider becoming 
a candidate for district committeewoman. 
““You’re what we need—a real worker.”’ In- 
creasingly responsible posts were hinted for 
the future. 

Helen’s first reaction: “Oh, no! People 
might think I’m working just because I 
planned to run. I’m not eligible for public 
office. I haven’t lived in the state the required 
time.” 

It was pointed out that she was, however, 
eligible fora Republican Party post, and they 
needed her. 

Helen did accept an appointment as district 
secretary to her busy district chairman. At his 


urging she became a member of the vital * 


finance committee. She worked on fund 
drives, registered more voters, rounded up 
party members for meetings, carried petitions 
to put candidates on the ballot. 
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to be chilled until serving time. When dinner 
is only a few minutes away, fill the arti- 
chokes with cream, seasoned with 
grated lemon rind, minced onion, hot pepper 
sauce and a little salt. Serve the artichokes 
on individual plates, accompanied by an 
icer of caviar—the domestic variety is best 
because it is more salty and much less ex- 
pensive. Instructions for eating: Just pull 
off the leaves—they ll come without coax- 
ing—and dip them in the sauce. 
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This last task taught her something, “Jou 


asked me questions about candidates 
petitions I carried. Someone asked me 

candidate stood on the issue of the ca 
realized [ wasn’t sure. I had no right 

people to vote for a candidate until J 
how he stood.” 

Helen made a list of names—two | 
natorial candidates and one for the staté| 
lature. She telephoned these men. One 
natorial candidate said he felt that the 
of the canals was out of the province o 
ernor. A second candidate, Horace G 
whom Helen had met at her first p 
convention, had a somewhat ditty 
Mr. Griffen was ‘in favor of any se 
economical plan for eliminating the dal 
Other points in favor of tiling—the est! 
ten-per-cent loss of precious irrigatio i 
due to evaporation; the difficulty of mal 
ing open ditches in good repair. 3 | 

Mr. Griffen’s words were echoed by) 
Sagarino, primary candidate for the legil 
from Helen’s district. He added, “I have} 
been greatly upset by the canal drow in 
I have given a great deal of thought 
problem.” 

So Helen knew that the candidates s 
working to get on the ballot were aw 
“the great black fear’’ and meant to dd 
thing about it. “I understood now tha 
drownings couldn’t be solved overnig| 
I’d hoped in the beginning. But I alsd 
that responsible people—people who} 
become part of Arizona’s government} 
aware of the problem, and aware a 
mothers of young children felt about it! 
In the final week of voter registration] 
registered more than 100 people. “The} 
to the house from six in the morning 
night. We didn’t have an uninterru ed 
But it was good to see so many peowl é 
mined to take an active part in our boon! 
problems. They weren’t all interested| 
same problem, of course. They talked) 
the canals, zoning and annexation fig 
valuation of property, reorganization 
school system—and they talked as if the 
and cared about these problems. The) 
great interest in_a bill demanding a pre 
blood-test law® [Arizona’s venereal- 
rate is among the nation’s highest, its 
mortality rate a matter of concern.] Sor 
ple said bluntly, ‘We’re here because we 
gusted with our last ‘“‘do-nothing” stat} 
lature. Next year, we want to be suret 
legislators who represent us are peop} 
will actually do what needs doing! | 

‘‘No matter what single issue thes 
were caught by,” Helen goes on, “I’m 
one thing. Each of them will find oul 
did—that in a boom town, all nd 
tied together. When you go to work ¢ 
you find yourself faced with all the 
too.” 

As to being a candidate, Helen still 
hesitation before saying, “‘All right, 

“I’m a political beginner. I know yo 
always say, ‘Let somebody else take 
sponsibility.’ I do want to work. But P’ 
lot to learn.” 

One long-term political worker, 
candidate for office this year, has a re 
swer for that. ‘Helen will always learn 
she wants to learn. (Personally, I’m co 
she’s just the sort of conscientious wo: 
need in government when she’s eligibl 
for public office.) She’s already learn| 
important thing. I wish more people 
Politics—in the community-respon 
sense—begins at home.” 


This Thanksgiving we’re pushing M 
key over, giving the limelight to Mr. 
whole fresh ham, resplendently cover 
a mixture of honey, soy sauce and zi 
course if Thanksgiving just would] 
Thanksgiving in your house without 
sticks and all the rest, by all means sey 
customary roast turkey. We’ve pla 
other things in the meal to go as W 


turkey as with ham. But do try the hay p® 
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est Ingredients: 2 cups double-strength coffee (use twice as much coffee with 
@almount of water), 1 tablespoon broken stick cinnamon, 6 whole cloves, 6 
Bp berries, 2 quarts dairy-bottled eggnog, 1 tablespoon vanilla, 1 cup 


Me 


“Sb 


whipping cream, 1 quart of vanilla or coffee ite cream. Combine coffee and spices 


in sauce pan. Simmer 15 minutes, strain and chill. Combine eggnog, vanilla and 
spiced coffee in large mixing bowl. Chill well. Whip cream and fold in. Pour 
over ice cream in punch bowl. Sprinkle with nutmeg. Makes 18 delicious cups. 


Try these “Happy Holiday” Coffees ! 





les Velvet — push scoop of vanilla ice cream 
\in glass. Add another scoop. Slowly, carefully, 
litlhot double-strength coffee. Top with swirl of 
Pecream — add a dash of nutmeg. 


There is nothing so satisfying as a good cup of coffee 


Petit Café —serve French “‘small coffee” with canapés 
before holiday feasting. Use 1% Standard Measures 
(3 level tablespoons) for each 6 ozs. of cold water. 


Serve with twist of lemon peel, no cream. 


Send for this exciting, helpful, new 
booklet FUN WITH COFFEE 
Dozens of ways to enjoy America’s favor- 
ite beverage—a collection of the world’s 
finest coffee recipes—glamorous serv- 
ing suggestions—proper-brewing meth- 
ods—all tested and approved. 32 colorful 
pages. Fill in this coupon, enclose 25c. 
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Second stop—the telephone 
“You're a father,” says the nurse. 
So what does a man do? First stop—the bedside. 
Second stop—a telephone to tell family and friends. 
And from that moment on, the telephone takes on 
an extra value for a young family. 
It’s a value that grows through the years. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (Za) 


Whether it’s spreading good news, 
summoning help, or serving in 
everyday ways, the telephone plays 
an important part in family life. And 
for a very small part of the budget. 
The family phone is a good buy. 
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other day. For the around-the-corner holidays, 
nothing could be finer. However, if you’re the 
adventuresome type, serve the ham for Thanks- 
giving. 

ROAST FRESH HAM 


Place a fresh ham, weighing about 10-11 
pounds, on a rack in a roasting pan. Bake in 
a moderately slow oven, 325° F. Fresh ham 
should be baked 35-40 minutes per pound. 
If you have a meat thermometer, insert it in 
the thickest part of the ham and where it 
will not rest on the bone. Bake the ham 
until it reaches an internal temperature of 
185° F. A 10-pound ham will take about 6 
hours. And now for the crowning glory: Mix 
together 14 cup soy sauce, 14 cup honey and 
14 cup catchup. Add 2 cloves garlic, crushed, 
2 teaspoons ginger and 14 teaspoon hot 
pepper sauce. One half hour before baking 
time is complete, cut the rind off the ham 
and score the fat. Remove the rack from the 
broiler pan. Place ham directly in pan and 
return to the oven. Pour the soy-sauce mix- 
ture over the ham. Bake 1 hour or until 
done, basting frequently. Place ham on 
your “just for company” platter and garnish 
with whole spiced crab apples and parsley. 
Placing the apples on pear halves makes 
them festively pretty. Good eating too. 


Since Thanksgiving is a truly American 
holiday, a truly American food is a must. It’s 
sweet potatoes, a native American vegetable 
grown here long before Christopher Columbus 
and his group arrived. And to make this meal 
even more patriotic, we’ve joined the sweet 
potatoes with a Yankee Doodle fruit—the 
cranberry. Deliciously flavored with orange 
and lemon juice, the cranberry glaze turns the 
sweet potatoes into a dish as spectacular as it 
is good to eat. 


CRANBERRY-GLAZED 
SWEET POTATOES 


Cut 8 medium-sized sweet potatoes, cooked 
and peeled, in half lengthwise. Place in a 
shallow baking pan. Add 4 tablespoons 
orange juice and 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
to 114 cups whole-cranberry sauce. Spoon 
the cranberry mixture over the sweet pota- 
toes. Mix 1 cup light corn sirup with 2 
tablespoons melted butter. Pour this over 
the cranberry sweets. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 325° F., for 35 minutes, basting occa- 
sionally with the sirup mixture in the bottom 
of the pan. The sweet potatoes can bake 
right along with the ham, making every- 


body happy. 


Here come the Brussels sprouts—those 
rather unromantic miniature cabbages. But 
their goodness cannot be denied, especially 
when combined in a holiday manner with 
fresh chestnuts. At this time of year fresh 
Brussels sprouts are in the market—you may 
use frozen sprouts if you prefer. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
WITH CHESTNUTS 


Fix the chestnuts this way and the 
to combine with the sprouts: Se¢ 
sharp knife 14 pound fresh chestr 
in boiling water for 3 minutes. R 
shells, slice. Buy 2 quarts frest 
sprouts—or if you prefer, 3 bo: 
sprouts. The fresh sprouts should 
in cold salted water for a few ho 
any wilted or brown leaves. € 
hard ends. Cook in boiling salted 
tender but still green. Don’t overe 
frozen sprouts according to the dir 
the package. Season with salt ar 
Toss with melted butter and 
chestnuts. 


Now for accessorizing the meal 
note is added with croissants—s¢ 
crusty. If you’re ambitious, you 
them. If not, buy them at the bak¢ 
neighborhood. Some bakeries may 
croissants; and should yours ot, 
favorite dinner rolls. Bring then 
buttered to the table. 

In lieu of a salad, present the « 
crisp raw relishes. Radish roses, c¢ 
and green onions are fixed early in 
aside in ice water until dinnertime) 
or two of olives in the refrigerate| 
liven cottage cheese with chopped | 
add to the relish tray. 

The end is in sight—and such 
sight: the fluffiest, lightest chiff 
you’ve ever eaten. No pies this ye 
work for the cook. Coffee chiffon 
day before, leaving time for the foc 
or holiday visiting. Adorned wit 
pistachio nuts, whipped cream a 
cherries—here is: 


COFFEE CHIFFON 


Seald 11% cups milk, 1 cup light | 
2 tablespoons instant coffee in th 
double boiler. Beat 5 egg yolks 
and lemon-colored. Add \% « 
slowly, beating well after each ad 
gradually to hot coffee and cook 
ture coats spoon like a soft custat 
from heat and stir in 2 envelopes 
gelatin softened in 14 cup cold 
until sirupy. Beat 5 egg whites 
spoon salt until stiff but not dry.) 
beat in 24 cup sugar. Fold inj 
Pour into a 2-quart mold. Chil) 
Unmold. Sprinkle with choppe 
nuts or grated chocolate. Sum 
with fluffs of whipped cream. 


} 
} 


The sun has set. Another Than 
gone. A feeling of contentment ar 
rounds each family, brought togetl 
ing closeness on this joyous day. E 
giving is never really gone—for to 
tomorrow each will bring some § 
gift or act for which “thanks” |Jou 
given, 
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ring Ted’s new tooth will be off to a good start with Ipana—best decay-bacteria destroyer of all leading tooth pastes 


| THIS SPACE RESERVED 
for a tooth that must last for 63 years 


wil certainly want to do right by my son’s teeth. 
is) You’re sure to be right if you start him on Ipana. It’s got WD-9. 


wu] WD-9? Whoa, what’s that? * New king-size cap is 
: : : easy-to-use, hard-to-lose. 
iss WD-9 is a terrific decay fighter. Ipana with WD-9 destroys decay Me Sea ana eal 


' bacteria best of all leading brands, including fluoride tooth pastes. 


/ 
/ 
/ 


Du, OK...but it had better taste good, too, or my son won’t have any | 
| |part of it! é 
-#8) Don’t worry—everybody likes Ipana’s new minty flavor. And Ipana_ 


_\is just as great for your teeth as fox the kids’. Try a tube soon? A 
| 





“te -formula Ipana® with WD-9 destroys decay bacteria best of all leading brands Another fine product of Bristol-Myers, 1 
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and you can prove it with a Palmolive bar! | 
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Afores (7; Mild and Gentle 


Palmolive Care Cleans Deeper ! 


7 Hidden dirt is a beauty thief! : ? Beautifully clean after one 
* After ordinary, casual cleans- ® 60-second Palmolive facial! 


ing with your regular soap or face Test again after washing your face 
cream, rub your face hard with a the Palmolive way. Pad stays snowy- 
cotton pad. Smudge on pad is the white . . . proving that mild and 
hidden dirt you've left behind. It gentle Palmolive care cleans cleaner, 
hides your natural prettiness! deeper . . . without irritation! ‘A 





Ete 


Sk - e 





Ne complexion beauty in just one minute? Yes, fair lady, yes! Because Palmolive care removes 
beauty-robbing hidden dirt that casual cleansing misses. And only a soap as mild as Palmolive can cleanse so 


deeply without irritation. Start Palmolive care today, and see your true complexion beauty come through! 


| 

















Gdward Kaylin 


Joyce Posson 


Jesse Stuart 


JOURNALITIES 


Writing stories is one thing, selling 
themanother, yet EDWARD KAYLIN 
has written only three stories—and 
sold them all. You'll understand 


_ why he’s batting a thousand when 


you read R. I. L. (page 58). After 
a B.Sc. degree from 
New York Univer- 
sity (and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key), he grad- 
uated from Harvard 
Law School and was 
whisked away for 
three and a_ half 
years in the Army. 
Hardly pausing to 
catch his breath, he 
thenentered theadvertising depart- 
ment of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. Thinking R. I. L. 
might be autobiographical, we 
craftily asked a leading question, 
“Were you married during law 
school?” ““No,” Mr. Kaylin said 
regretfully, “I didn’t meet Mar- 
garet until much later—but I wish 
T had.” 

























Joyce Posson, the JOURNAL’s 
Reader Editor, spends her days 
busily and—she insists—happily, 
answering the letters our read- 
ers write us. “They write about 
everything,” she says, “living con- 
ditions in Labrador, for instance, 
or how a story we published in 
1907 ended.” Joyce 
was born in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and 
apparently began 
writing letters al- 
most at once. “But 
now I’m terrible 
about personal 
mail,” she says. ““My 
at-home mailbox 
has never been so 
empty.’ At home is an apartment 
“slightly lopsided but furnished 
with a braided rug, old pine and 
a red geranium.” After an M.A. 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
Joyce took a fling at advertising. 
Then she came to the JOURNAL, 
where the mailbox is always full. 


Over the years, the JoURNAL has 
published numerous stories and 
poems by JEssE STUART (remem- 
ber Taps for Private Tussy and 
The Thread That Runs So True?) 
but The Year of My Rebirth, on 
page 54, tells a dif- 
ferent kind of story— 
his own. Of this he 
sayss “Iv never 
dreamed, so_ help 
me, that my ‘jour- 
nal’ would be edited 
into a book and pub- 
lished.”” A modest 
man but certainly an 
irrepressible one, he 
has gone back to teaching after 
nineteen years’ absence, and is prin- 
cipal of McKell High School, in 
Kentucky, with ambitious plans for 
its future. “I don’t have time to 
write much,”’ he says—but in view 
of his past record we can hope 
nothing will keep him separated 
from that typewriter very long. 
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T i ALUMINUMSA 
You'll feel like a queen, with this royal array 
of utensils that keep sparkling-bright with simple 
soap-and-water care! No tedious polishing 
of their solid, extra-thick aluminum. And how 
delicately, deliciously they cook! MIRRO 
Waterless Cookware soaks up and stores ow heat, 
to cook foods evenly in their own nutritive juices, 
never ‘‘dtowning’’ the flavors in excess water. 
Get a single piece, or the complete set, 
at department, hardware, and home furnishing 
stores, wherever dealers sell the finest aluminum. 
\ 


Dependable FUEL-SAVER in cover 
signals when to turn heat low, saving 
fuel and avoiding shrinkage. Unique 
cover closure forms a tight Vapor- 
Seal, retaining minerals and vitamins. 


LOOK FOR THE band 


(Prices slightly higher in West) ON EACH KNOB 
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Covered Fry Pan Combination Pan Dutch Oren Strainer Pan Sauce 550 


10%”, $6.95 3-qt: $7.50 5-qt.. $7.50 3-qt. $5.95 2-qt. $5.5 


4 ee ea! 


BRAND NEW 1-QUART 
SAUCE PAN WITH COVER 


Regular Price $3. 73 


ONLY 





$/48 


LIMITED TIME ONLY 


SEE YOUR MIRRO DEALER NOW 
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Don’t Skip Breakfast! 


Waco, Texas 

Dear Editors: Your article, Get, Off 
the Ground with a Good 'Bredkfast 
(September JOURNAL), lends a great deal 
of authoritative weight to proper eating 
habits. With our student pilots, we find 
the morning meal is especially impor- 
tant. By getting these young men to eat 
a well-balanced breakfast, we feel the 
chances of their having flying accidents 
are greatly reduced. 

I was especially pleased with the way 
the article appeared in your magazine. 
A large percentage of our student officers 
are married, and when their wives read 
this article, I know they will be more 
aware of the importance of getting their 
husbands a good breakfast. 

My sincere thanks, 

WILLIAM H. LAWTON 
Colonel, USAF 
Command Surgeon 


Love Awaits 
Those Who Give Love 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

Dear Editors: 1 am a college teacher, 
48 years old. A medical examination dis- 
closed a breast tumor. Surgery proved 
the tumor malignant. 

Before the anesthesia of surgery had 
worn away I was told by my doctor that 
I could not live. “‘There is no cure for 
cancer which has entered the blood or 
lymph streams and spread widely be- 
yond the primary site,’’ he said. 

‘Why ?"’ I wanted to know. This was 
in August, 1954. 

I am still dying of cancer. But I have 
discovered a partial answer to my query. 

It was weeks before I could discuss my 
disease frankly with relatives and friends. 


What is Mother? 


Dear Editors: I have three children. To each of them, the word ‘“‘mother” 


something different: 


To Tommy, aged 2, a mother is a person who: 


Mops up spilled milk. 

Opens cans. 

Takes me to the potty when I don’t 
Hands me cookies. 


Expects me to sit still in my high chair and eat oatmeal. 
Runs and loves me when I fall down. 


To Mary Jane, aged 5, mother is a person who: 
Means to mend my cowboy suit but is always 


Opens bureau drawers and says, ‘‘What a mess.” 
Turns off the television in the middle of a cowboy picture. 


Hurries me all day long. 


Expects me to keep quiet and eat my oatmeal. 


Really is kind of pretty. 


To Charles, aged 7, mother is a person who: 


Minds my business and meddles with my private things. 

Opens my bureau drawers and hollers, ‘‘Clean up this mess now.” 
Turns out my light when I’ve just started a new comic. 

Helps me with my homework but forgets to listen. 

Expects me to sit still, be quiet, and eat oatmeal. 


Really is pretty nice. 


To daddy, middle-aged, mother is the person 


Mislays my LApies’ HOME JOURNAL before I finish the serial. 
Opens my mail and messes up the paper. 


Talks too much at breakfast. 


Holds out her hand and says “‘I need a little money, dear.” 


Expects me to eat oatmeal and asks 
Really is my best girl. 


I am ‘‘mother,” the aged person who: 


Mops, mends, and picks up messes all day long. 


Overworks and overeats. 
Tries to keep the peace and to pick 
Hands out cookies all day long. 


Eats up the family’s cold leftover oatmeal every morning. 
Really believes that ‘‘Motherhood is bliss.” 





But now casual acquaintances ask 
my daily hormones and about pé 
radiation therapy. My college pres 
who re-employed me after a year 
pitalization and treatment, knows 
partial physical incapacity and |] 
life expectancy. Acceptance of my 
has, in my community, helped to 
cancer out of the hush-hush pe 
of respectable conversation. 

The greatest torment of ine 
cancer is the helplessness of 
dividual as hé watches the cancer ¢ 
uncontrollably over his body. 

Death itself does not frighten 
was companion to death for three 
in the Philippines as a Japanese p; 
of war. My husband lost his life, b 
children and I survived internme 

Approaching death requires pr 
tion. A carefully planned will is a 
sity, especially when those affe 
minor children. However, a will a 
no more than distribute material < 
There are certain ideas I would 1 
leave as a legacy for my children:]} 

‘‘Never be satisfied to be ‘aver 
would be my exhortation. 

It is unworthy to substitute 
not’’ for “I do.’’ Friendship is} 
greatest reward. Beauty, laughter) 
are everywhere. There will be bea 
long as there are heavens andas 
and sunset. There will be laughter 
ever a heart seeks mirth. And love 
ingly awaits him who gives it. 

I have talked these things oven 
God during the night hours when} 
cancer patient examines his soul) 
with each dawn has come cheery re 
brance of my children’s Latin 
motto, Dum spiro, spero. (Wk 
breathe, I hope.) Sincerel 

ELIZABETH VAUG 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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Slater, Mi. 


want to be taken. 


too busy just now. 





who: 


me why I don’t say something. 


up the pieces. 


| 
JANE K. SHOEMA\ 














7) is Mrs. Marie Magee of Virginia “Recently I heard Cheer would give me ‘As I folded up some towels, I could see “Then I examined the towels over at 
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Mrs. Marie Magee of Virginia Beach, Va., making the Cheer window test 


“T was delighted! Cheer washed so white 
I could see the difference!” 


Cheer’s Blue-Magic whitener makes the difference...and only blue Cheer has it! 


It’s true. More and more housewives, like Mrs. Magee, 
| are discovering that blue Cheer washes whiter. 


After washing with Cheer, you’ll be delighted too. 
You'll see a difference so great your clothes look (and 
| actually are) whiter than when you bought them. 


That’s because Cheer is different. Only Cheer has the 
Blue-Magic whitener—an exclusive ingredient that gets 
clothes white—really white! 





Recommended for Automatics 


Yes! Agitator automatics are de- 
signed to work best with active suds 
like Cheer’s. That’s why the leading 
makers of automatic washers specif- 
ically recommend blue Cheer. 


Try blue Cheer and make your own window test. 
You’ve never seen any white like Cheer-white! 


If you judge your wash by whiteness—it’s got to be Cheer! 








that 
| understands 
children 


... understands how they grow, the things they do and see, 
in their very special way. Knows that all children are good at Christmas 
... and the world warmed by the wonder in their faces. 
Knows, too, that party time is here again... and that 
even happy holiday shoes must really fit, and go on fitting... 
must hold their shape a long, long time. The Stride Rite shoe 


| knows this, does this . . . and millions of mothers know that it does! 





Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Merry Christmas 
From New Zealand 


North Island, New Zealand 

Dear Editors: Am I fanciful, or is it 

just wishful thinking? Could there be a 

place for my little girl, Annella, in the 
JOURNAL? 





Annella and friend. 


We are both ardent admirers of your 
magazine—at Christmas or any time. 
Yours faithfully, 
MRS. F. D. WYNYARD 


No Serious Threat 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Briggs: A recent news ac- 
count indicates that cancer experts at- 
tending a symposium of the Inter- 
national Union Against Cancer in Rome 
believe that a serious public-health 
problem is involved in the food additives 
used in the U.S. and in Europe. The 
symposium laid down the basic principle 
that ‘“‘no food additives should be used 
unless specifically permitted by legisla- 
tion based on lists of substances that 
have been proved innocuous after strin- 
gent laboratory tests,’’ and gave lists of 
food preservatives and dyes that were 
found to be acceptable, dubious or 
definitely dangerous. 

This principle is sound and is, in fact, 
very similar to the views that the Food 
and Drug Administration has been ex- 
pressing for several years. (A similar 
conclusion was reached by a House 
Select Committee in 1952.) We are not 
aware, however, of any evidence that 
any chemical additive or food dye 
known to be of use in this country is 
carcinogenic. If we had such evidence, 
we would, of course, take appropriate 
action under the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. 

Several chemicals mentioned in the 
report as carcinogenic are not, as far as 
we know, used in foods here. We took 
action against at least two of them when 
an attempt was made to employ them 
as preservatives or antioxidants in food 
products. 

The news report does not identify the 
particular food dyes classed as ‘‘unsuit- 
able’ or “potentially dangerous.”’ In 
this country, only coal-tar colors that 
are harmless are eligible for certification 
for food use; and only certified colors 
can be used in food. For the past few 
years, our scientists have been retesting 
coal-tar colors already on the eligible 
list; and these extensive laboratory 
studies have not indicated that any food 
color in the manner used is carcinogenic. 
These tests, however, have revealed that 
several of the colors are not “‘harmless’’ 
and can cause illness if consumed over 
long periods of time. Thus, three colors 
were delisted in February, 1956. 

A potential public-health problem 
does exist as the result of the rapid de- 
velopment of vast numbers of new chem- 
icals in recent years. Sufficient informa- 
tion on the chemistry and possible tox- 
icity of many of these new chemicals is 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Made with Eagle 4 


} 
° ; “SS Mt 
Brand —in minutes— 


no cooking —extra-delicious! 


11, cups dried apricots, ground 

2 cups shredded coconut 

2 cup (1/4 15-0z. can) Eagle Brand Swe 
Condensed Milk 

Confectioners’ sugar 


1. Combine apricots and coconut 
Eagle Brand Sweetened Cond 
Milk and blend well. 


2. Shape into small balls and roll i 
fectioners’ sugar if desired. 


3. Let stand until firm. (Makes 32 
dies 114” in diameter.) 


FREE ! Borden’s Eagle Brand 70 Mag 
ipes. Write LH12. Box 175, N. Y. 46. | 
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KERNEL NUT OF BRAZIL SAYS 


©. 


HOLIDAY TIME 
IS BRAZIL NUT TI 


Fill the nut bowl with swe| 
crunchy Brazil Nuts! 

































New crop Brazils are here! Buy them 
handy cellophane bags and keep plet 
on hand in your kitchen! 


CAKES, PIES, COOKIES, candies a! 
dozens of main dishes are made m¢ 
delicious—more nutritious with versat! 
Brazil Nuts. 


FREE —79 other fascinating Brazil 
recipes. Write: Brazil Nut Association, 1} 
LH-13,100 Hudson Street, New York 13, }) 
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make your Christmas oifts 
««~/most too pretty to open!” 


To make every gift give so much more, gift-wrap it—with person- 
ality! It’s easy as 1-2-3 with these three talented helpers: “ScoTcH” 
Brand Cellophane Tape that not only seals packages trimly and 

securely for a beautiful start, but inspires dozens of decorative tape 
tricks .. . “Scorcu” Brand Gift Wrap Tapes, Tags and Seals that 
offer you colorful Christmasy designs on stick-at-a-touch tapes. . . 
and gleaming “SASHEEN” Brand Ribbon, the wonderful stuff that 
“Magic Bows” are made of. Get all three, add a little imagination 
and—presto—all your gifts will be beautiful as these . . . truly 
“almost too pretty to open!” 





Well-wrapped gifts begin by being neatly secured with the 
helping hand of transparent “ScorcuH” Brand Tape. Tape on 
inexpensive beads, sequins, tinsel rope for richly decorative 
effects, too! It’s ideal for taping Christmas cards to a festive 
“Friendship Tree’—and to doorways, mantles, mirrors! 


“SASHEEN” Ribbon makes the one and only “Magic Bow” and 
many others. Here’s one with diamond-shaped cuts backed with 
“ScoTcu” Brand Cellophane Tape, sprinkled with glitter. Make 
“SASHEEN” poinsettias by snipping loops of “Magic Bows?’ 


oH, 


ransform a rounded clothes hanger into a striking wreath! 
ah fi led clot! hang t triking th! 


hint. ee Se ie 


ay 





1 Let yourself go with “ScotcH” Brand Gift Wrap Tapes in many 
colors and designs! Tape on a tree design or Santa or a suggestion 
of what’s inside . . . or spell out names, initials. Ideal for packages 
you mail. To add Christmas glamor to your home, decorate the 


windows with strips of colorful gift wrap tape, small ornaments. 


~ 
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st too pretty to open” gifts start with these three... 


“ScoTtcH” Brand Cellophane 
Tape—in the handy throw-away 
dispenser sizes, as well as in 
big 59¢ economy rolls for per- 
manent dispensers. 


“SASHEEN” Brand Ribbon— 
the “Magic Bow™* maker... 
in a variety of sparkling holi- 
day colors. Bow tying instruc- 
tions on back of every roll. 


“ScoTcH” Brand Gift Wrap 
Tapes—in many pretty Christ- 
mas designs and colors. Stick- 
at-a-touch seals and write-on 
tape tags, too! 





Oa PRODUCT OF 
: MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. The terms “SCOTCH” and “SASHEEN" and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 3M 
yy Company, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. !n Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. « *“Magic Bow’ and method of making patented U.S. Pat. No. RE 23835 
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Smart Girl! 


SHE USES CUTICURA! 


Hateful blemishes are cleared up— 


her skin is baby-soft, alluring! 





He fell in love with her clear, smooth, naturally 
radiant complexion—that unmistakable Cuticura look! 


Unlike most medicated skin preparations, Cuticura 
does far more than help clear up externally caused 
pimples. It also helps counteract blackheads, flaky 
dryness, oily shine. Helps repair damage from 
washing incorrectly or using preparations that starve 
and dry the skin. Wakes up your complexion tone. 


It's a medically-tested fact! When you start 
using Cuticura Soap and Ointment regularly, your 
skin begins to glow again—often in just 7 days! 


A two-way treatment—that’s what most skin needs. 
And Cuticura gives you: An exquisite soap that alone 
of all leading soaps is superfatted and mildly 
medicated to help maintain the natural moisture and 
normal, healthy acidity of your skin. An effective 
ointment that contains a precious blend of softening 
and medicated ingredients that work while you sleep. 
Do get Cuticura Soap and Ointment today! 


( uticu ra 


Try sensational new Cuticura Shampoo. Combines the best 
features of soap and soapless shampoos. Leaves hair silky, 
gleaming, completely manageable. Now in plastic squeeze 
bottle. At leading drug counters. 


Sa 
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not available; consequently this admin- 
istration might not be able to prevent 
the use of certain such additives. Con- 
gress has under consideration a number 
of amendments to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act which would require proof 
of safety before additives could be used 
as ingredients in food products. While 
this problem is being given study we do 
not think there exists in this country a 
serious threat from the use of dyes or 
other chemical additives. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE P. LARRICK 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs 


Journal in Poland 


Warsaw, Poland 
Dear Editors: Your JOURNAL arrives 
here each month astonishingly regularly, 
and the subscription means more to me 
than I can explain. So I take this oppor- 
tunity to tell you of my and other 
friends’ admiration for the wide variety 
of topics you take up, as well as the 
aesthetic side of your magazine. Thanks 
from a hungry-for-all-this heart. 
High respect from 
EUGENIA OSTER 


In Spite of Handicaps 


Whitestone, New York 

Dear Editors: Here is a brief picture 
of our school: 68 per cent are retarded in 
reading one to five years, many cannot 
read a single word; 50 per cent of the 
students’ penmanship is barely legible. 
Out of 1200 pupils, about 200 have an 
1.Q. between 50 and 65. We have a sig- 
nificant number of boys on probation 
from correction institutions. There is a 
sprinkling of the emotionally disturbed, 
and a large share of orphans or boys who 
were abandoned and slept in subways or 
basements until they were turned over 
to the proper authorities. The ethnic 
population is 20 per cent Negro, 30 per 
cent Puerto Rican, with the remainder 
divided into many nationalities. A large 
number of Puerto Rican boys have a 
severe language difficulty. 

Our school has the good fortune of 
having a strong and resourceful princi- 
pal. His strength is reflected in the morale 
of the teachers and the pupils in spite of 
seemingly insurmountable handicaps. 
Let us look at the record and see what 
our principal has accomplished with poor 
basic material: 


1. Of the thirty-one vocational schools 
in New York City, we have topped 
attendance records. We have at- 
tained higher percentages than 
many of the “‘chosen’’ academic 


schools. 7 

2. Cutting and lateness are under con- 
trol. 

3. Racial tensions barely exist. 

4. No one wears dungarees or garrison 
belts. 

5. ‘““Gang”’ spirit ha’s been weakened. 


6. Shop teachers have secured union 
cards in their respective trades for 
superior students. 

. In the past few years, fifty students 
have gone to college. 

8. Thirty students have earned de- 
grees in teaching. 

9. Our employment placement has 
been very effective. 

10. The armed forces report that the 

majority of our pupils, graduates 
and dropouts, do well. 


~ 


These are just a few examples of our 
achievements. You will not find the 
know-how in textbooks or from educa- 
tion generals sitting behind desks. Most 
of the answers can be found only from 
the men and women who are up front 
where the fires are hottest in the so- 
called ‘‘blackboard jungle.” 

Yours truly, 
SOLOMON KUPFERMAN 


P&P JourNavt editors were especially 
interested to see that these boys do well 
in the armed services, for we have always 
believed that many “difficult” boys do 
better in a real-world situation where ca- 
pacities other than intellectual ones are 
challenged and fully utilized. The door 
should always be left open for them to 
return to school, of course, at any time 
they show interest.— ED. 
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Early America) 
Reproductions \ 
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the 
Boston Rocker 


73-6DC 


Hitchcock Cha 


2057 -1D 


The Boston Rocker was the first roc 
ever made... way back about 1800, 7 
reproduction faithfully copies the h 
gilded top rail, the slender tapering b 
spindles, and the low-slung saucer 
of an early model. 


The original Hitchcock also dates b 
100 years or more, and is here exacti 
reproduced in fine detail. Even the ge 
ine rush seat is hand-woven, just a 
was done by the Colonists thea 


the 
Gov. Bradford 
Rocker 





Hancock 
Ladder Bach 


2022-1 


The high, braced comb-back, with 
carved head rest, and the sweepi 
armrail of this comfortable rocker 
characteristic of the many and var 
Windsors of pre-Revolutionary times 
With its four slightly curved back slé 
sausage-and-ring turnings, and its har 
woven flagg seat, the John Hanco 
Ladder Back is obviously of colon 
New England origin...and is also ava 
able in manor house armchair style. 


These and other reproductions 
at better furniture and department sto 


Nichol : 
Stone 


| The Home of Windsor Cha 


—<— 









Send for Booklet! 


“How To Choose The Right 
Colonial Chair,’’ with helpful 
ideas, interesting illustrations, and 
historical information. 


Wir < 
NICHOLS & STONE CO. 


KF 
\ L 
Box 124, Gardner, Mass. ; 


Please send me your 32-page booklet “How ToC 
The Right Colonial Chair.” Enclosed is 25c in ca 
Nome 
Street 
City 


Zone State 
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“QAVHING COLD? ACHING MUSCLES? HEADACHE? MINOR ARTHRITIC PAIN? 


YER ASPIRIN MAKES YOU 
FEEL BETTER FAST! 


| And it’s one thing most people can take any time—WITHOUT STOMACH UPSET! 










ie : om - 
Yai ate. a 
a 





MING COLD? FEEL BETTER FAST—You can help avoid colds by dressing ACHING MUSCLES? FEEL BETTER FAST—You'll feel like high-stepping 
el}or rainy weather. But if you do catch cold, the first thing to take is Bayer Aspirin. around in almost no time when you take Bayer Aspirin to relieve your aching muscles. 
‘ly relieves painful cold discomforts and reduces fever, too! Bayer Aspirin gives Millions use it with complete confidence because it acts so quickly and safely to relieve 
| fast relief you want... the safe relief you need. aching muscles, backache, and the pains of neuritis and neuralgia. 


Don’t Pay Twice The Price 
Of Bayer Aspirin For 


ASPIRIN “IN DISGUISE”! 


#4 What is aspirin “‘in disguise’? 

§ A pain relieving product that, 

although it attempts to belittle 

straight aspirin, combines aspirin 

with such non-pain relieving in- 

y gredients as aluminum com- 
_S—<——— pounds, magnesium carbonate, or 


baking soda—and then charges you twice the price of — _ 
Bayer Aspirin! MINOR ARTHRITIC PAIN? FEEL BETTER 
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ETTER FAST—On the farm 


“EAICHE? FEEL B 

on or in the city, you can always depend on Bayer Why pay more for extra ingredients that can’t relieve FAST—There’s no need to let the happiness of later 

“Aspirin for amazingly fast headache relief. To pain? Instead, get Bayer Aspirin. It’s all pain reliever— years be marred by minor pains of arthritis or rheuma- 
by see why, drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of 100%—and medical science has never discovered a safer tism. For Bayer Aspirin quickly brings temporary relief. 


It not only works fast, but gently, too. The fact is it’s so 
gentle doctors prescribe it even for small children. You 
can take Bayer Aspirin with complete confidence. 


7 i} water. It starts to disintegrate instantly. The same and more effective pain relieving agent! 
—y| thing happens in your stomach. That’s one reason 
twhy Bayer Aspirin brings you such fast relief! 
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This chicken has been fried in another shortening over This chicken has been fried in Fluffo over- the 


medium heat for 45 minutes. Compare these results heat for the same length of time as the chicken on th 
with the picture on the right. 
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Something Golden Happens 


(golden crispness you’ve never gotten with any other shortening ) 





Expect surprising results when you use golden Fluffo; it’s an altogether surprising 
_ shortening. Different from other leading shortenings as day is from night. . . different 
_— in substance, different in handling, different in results: 





There’s not a one that can give you such crisp, light, golden-brown fried foods. 
Like the chicken shown above—moist and fork-tender inside, more beautifully browned 
all over and just as digestible as it looks. For deep frying, you'll find you can use light, 
sweet Fluffo indefinitely. Just add more when needed. 


Not one can give you such tender, flaky, golden-brown pies. No change in the 
measurement your favorite recipe calls for—just a wonderful change in results! 





Fluffo even handles differently; it’s so much lighter and fluffier than any 
leading shortening it’s a joy to use. You actually blend with fewer, easier st 
Pure shortening, not a table spread. And the golden color lets you see how perfectly you’re mixing cake batter or pie d 


Golden yellow from pure, wholesome carotene. Try Golden Fluffo—how can you possibly miss? 
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KEEP AWAY FROM 
GENIUSES! 


Return of Light 


Thousands of years before Christ, many 
of the earth’s inhabitants worshiped the sun 
because so much of their lives depended upon 
its yearly round in the heavens. In midwinter, 
feasts were held to aid the sun’s return from 
its distant wanderings. Especially in northern 
lands was mid-December a critical time, for 
the sun was very weak then and seemed to be 
going away. The cold days grew shorter and 
shorter and the earth seemed threatened with 
eternal darkness. The ancient peoples held 
feasts at identically the same period that 
Christmas is now observed. They built bon- 
fires to give the sun god strength, to bring him 
back to life again. And he always came. The 
days grew longer, and everyone rejoiced. 

The exact day and year of Christ’s birth is 
not known. When the fathers of the church in 
A.D. 340 decided upon a date to celebrate it, 
they wisely chose the date of the winter solstice 
which was firmly fixed in the minds of all. 
Thus the central idea of the winter solstice— 
the return of light—became the hope of the 
world in the birth of Christ, the light of the 
world. Because of changes in man-made 
calendars, the time of the solstice and the 
date of Christmas now vary by a few days. 

Apparently every person experiences changes 
in moods, from joy to depression, like the 
daily relinquishing of light to darkness and the 
change of seasons. Youth seems to know the 
brightest ecstasy—and the darkest gloom. 
With maturity, the heights and depths usually 
are less pronounced, but control of one’s 
feelings is never complete. We may be in high 
spirits one day, in low the next, with good rea- 
son or without one. Few, if any, achieve com- 
plete serenity. We cannot, even if we would, 
avoid all sadness. 

But we cannot avoid joy either. It often 
comes without warning and we are surprised 
to find ourselves gay. From the depths of de- 
pression, the human spirit indefatigably lifts 
itself up. It is not stopped, even by death. In 
the great cycle of nature there is always birth, 
and new visions and new dreams. 

Christmas is the celebration of a birth and 
of joy to the world. It is a special day for rever- 
ence and gaiety, for play and for prayer. It is 
the day, among all others, when each of us 
feels closer to the other, family closer to 
family, and the elder closer to the young. In 
humble acceptance of what we are, we lift our 
eyes to that star of hope and pray for what 
we yet may be. And on this day when light 
and warmth return to the earth, in quiet hearts 
the angels still do sing: 

Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy. 

—THF. EDITORS 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


I has been my fate during much of my life 
to be mixed up in one way or another with 
geniuses. I don’t know what there is about me 
that attracts them. They see me coming. They 
spot me a mile off. 

It isnot because they feel me to be a kindred 
spirit touched with a spark of their sacred fire. 
Quite the contrary. They believe me to be an 
antidote for their afflictions; an antibiotic 
to bring down their fevers or a cheery hot- 
water bottle for a chill. They have never called 
me their inspiration. They have never swum 
the Hellespont for me. My business has been 
to be on hand with hot grog and aspirin after 
the plunge. 

| am the bread and milk, never the caviar. 
I am the pickup, never the wine. | am not the 
subject of an ode, but the object. They must 
come around and read it to me at three A.M. 
I do not inflict their wounds. | am the band- 
age. 1am not the lightning. I am the lightning 
rod. 

Geniuses have gravitated to me regardless 
of age, sex or nationality. I remind them of 
their mothers. They may be years older than 
I, but it makes no difference. I am always the 
older. This gave me premature gray hair. I 
was cast for the role of Whistler’s mother be- 
fore I was thirty. 

Allin all, I have, in my life, been closely as- 
sociated with five geniuses for shorter or 
longer periods of time. I say they were 
geniuses, because the world (or discriminating 
people) thought them so, and they themselves 
had no doubt about it. Maybe they were not 
great geniuses. Time, I think, is the only test 
of that. But they met one or another of the 
descriptions or definitions of genius that have 
been made many times. Agatha Young has 
assembled some of these definitions in 
“Scalpel,” a collection of brief biographies of 
history’s way-breaking surgeons. Diderot be- 
lieved that genius depends on enthusiasm and 
deep emotion; Matthew Arnold that it is 
largely a matter of energy; the Abbé Du Bois 
(in 1775) that it “consists of a happy arrange- 


EDITORS 


ment of the organs.” With some interpreta- 
tion, all these definitions apply. Enthusiasm, 
emotion and energy, not diffused but in- 
tensely if sporadically concentrated, charac- 
terized them all. If the good abbé meant that 
the physical structure of the brain is involved, 
I would be inclined to agree. Thomas Carlyle 
defined genius as “the transcendent capacity 
of taking trouble” (usually quoted as “taking 
pains’). I always read that dictum as “the 
capacity for making trouble’—for conven- 
tional minds and for their associates. They 
always made trouble for me. 

My attraction for geniuses, although mad- 
dening, requires some explanation of myself, 
for I went on welcoming it for a long time, 
even after | should have known better. It is 
a horrid, snobbish thought, but fame does 
attract most people, and although not all of 
them were famous when | met them first, they 
all had something about them which made 
me sure they would or should be. In every 
case I immensely admired their work, recog- 
nizing its originality. Geniuses are never 
imitative. Admiring their work, I was flat- 
tered by the thought that I might be, in some 
way, contributing to it even if only by offering 
a hot meal to the poet, playwright, novelist or 
painter. (I should say right here that the 
geniuses who have passed into and out of my 
life have never been philosophers or scientists, 
but always imaginative, creative artists of one 
sort or another.) 

And they were fascinating—when they were 
not excruciatingly boring. Nobody can be 
both, to such a high or low degree, as a genius. 
They are always up or down. Being the knitted 
comforter, | got them oftenest when they 
were down. 

But, since I early discovered that geniuses 
are not like other boys and girls, I was also 
moved by curiosity. | wanted to find out what 
made them tick. I never did. Some have 
passed on and books have been written 
about them, recounting in the most intimate 
detail the CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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holiday parties! 
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| | Jere’s a great way to start off your next festive 
| _(npting appetizer. 
_ |Made with famous Philadelphia Brand, these 


dcasion. Serve your favorite “Philly” Dip with 


cips, and let folks help themselves to a really 


. | i 
s «sy cream cheese dips have a very special 
[ | 


} 
w caminess. But be sure to use only genuine 
- iI 


a: hiladelphia Brand Cream Cheese. Pick the 


| 0 
i j ckages marked with that brand name and 






tered Kraft “K”. Made exclusively by Kraft, 
l »|iladelpkia Brand Cream Cheese tastes richer, 

’ fisher, better than all the rest. 
| 
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Clip these 
OQ recipes 
right now: 


















Be sure to use genuine 


Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese 
... With the special goodness 


that can’t be copied 


“Philly” Tasty Chip Dip. To an 8-oz. 
pkg. Philadelphia Brand 
Cream Cheese add half 
of a 6-0z. cup Kraft Blue 
Chip Brand Blue Cheese, 
3 tbsp. cream, 1 tsp. chopped chives 
and 4 tsp. Worcestershire sauce. Mix 
until well blended. (Jllustrated) 


ES 
POLED 
eS 


“Philly” Party Dip. Gradually add¥4 c. 
x Kraft French Dressing, 2 
KL. 
tbsp. catsup, 2 tsp. grated 
onion and | tbsp. anchovy 
paste to an 8-oz. pkg. 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese. 
Mix thoroughly. (/llustrated) 





“Philly” Avocado Dip. Combine 3 
tbsp. lemon juice, 1 tsp. 
finely chopped onion, 1 
tsp. salt and a dash of Wor- 
cestershire sauce with 1 c. 
mashed avocado pulp. Gradually add 
mixture to an 8-oz. pkg. Philadelphia 
Brand Cream Cheese and mix until 


well blended. (dllustrated) | 





“Philly” Ham Dip. To an 8-oz. pkg. 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese 
gradually add % c. Kraft Mayonnaise, 
one 2% -oz. can deviled ham, 2 tbsp. 
chopped pimiento, ¥2 tsp. onion juice, 
Y% tsp. Worcestershire sauce, salt and 
freshly ground pepper to taste. 
Mix until well blended. 


“Philly” Shrimp Dip. Gradually add 
Y, c. cream, 2 tsp. lemon juice, %4 tsp. 
onion juice and a dash of Worcester- 
shire sauce to an 8-oz. pkg. Philadel- 
phia Brand Cream Cheese. Mix well. 
Add ¥4 c. cooked or canned shrimp, 
drained and chopped, and mix again. 


“Philly” Celery Dip. Add 2 tbsp, 
cream, 2 tsp. minced @nion, 1 tsp. 
Worcestershire sauce and tsp. celery 
seed to an 8-oz. pkg. Philadelphia 
Brand Cream Cheese. Mix thoroughly. 


“Philly” Curry Dip. To an 8-oz. pkg. 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese add 
2 tbsp. cream, 1% tsp. Worcestershire 
sauce, 4 tsp. curry powder, %4 tsp. 
salt and a dash of Tabasco sauce. 
Mix until well blended. 


“Philly” Horseradish Dip. Add 3 tbsp. 
milk, 2 tbsp. Kraft Cream Style Horse- 
radish and 4 tsp. Worcestershire 
sauce to an 8-oz. pkg. Philadelphia 
Brand Cream Cheese. Mix until 
well blended. 


“Philly” Cocktail Dip. To an 8-oz. pkg. 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese 
gradually add % c. sour cream, “4 c. 
Kraft Cream Style Horseradish, 2 tbsp. 
minced parsley, 4 tsp. lemon juice, 
1 tbsp. grated onion and tsp. mono- 
sodium glutamate. Blend thoroughly. 














Nowa free dispenser 
Or (he gente “ouch of [1inas 





Fingertip dispenser free with 
purchase of two 49¢ bottles 
of Hinds Cream...all for 98¢ 





What a delightful way to pour on hand magic! Just 
press the new dispenser cap and Hinds special 
kindness will flow onto your hands. No spilling, no 
dripping, just the right amount. You'll love Hinds 
Honey & Almond Fragrance Cream. Like flowers, 
it contains a special ingredient, Floratex:; puts a 
veil between you. wind. weather and work. Buy this 
offer now and get the fingertip dispenser free. 


hin & Fink © Also available in Canada. 
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circumstances of their lives and analyzing 
them with the benefit of Freud, Jung or Ad- 
ler, but I have never read a book about a 
genius I have known that seemed to me to be 
exactly true. Something was always left out, 
and something extraneous, revelatory not of 
the genius but of the author, was always put 
in. I have been besieged with questions from 
biographers of geniuses. How did he (or she) 
feel about his parents? Who (or what) was 
the decisive influence in his life? And many 
more intimate questions. The biographers 
have thought me mean or secretive when I 
said I didn’t know. But it was an honest 
answer. 

Not that I had not been the recipient of 
confidences! I have heard enough confes- 
sions and soul searchings to rate a psycho- 
analyst’s license. But not being a psycho- 
analyst, | was never able to spot fact from 
fancy. For this is a thing about geniuses. By 
any usual (or normal) standards they are 
colossal liars. They are not conscious liars. 
They absolutely believe that what they are 
telling you is true, even if it is not remotely 
like what they told you a week before about 
the same relationship or event. Every experi- 
ence relived in their imaginations undergoes 
a sea change into something so rich and 
strange that nobody who has shared the ex- 
perience could possibly recognize it. 

There is no good arguing with geniuses 
about such matters of fact, and, if you did, 
you would probably, ina supersensory realm 
that you cannot penetrate, be wrong. Every 
genius I have known had powers of associa- 
tion too vast and 
complex for me to 
follow. A thing, an 
image, an event, an 
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bother you too much. If he is a 
member he is, by profession, a storie 
he recounts an extraordinary expel; 
the heart of Africa, enjoy the sto 
not accept it as accurate reporting. 
genius tells you she is going to 
suicide that very night because of y 
love, think twice before you warn t 

For, in my experience, geniuses 
tough. They are more likely to drive |e 
suicide than to commit it themselves, 
there is a far more compelling rea 
“love.” A genius is obsessed by th 
none of which is fear of losing a Jo 
These are, first and last, the fear (o 
tion) of losing his (or her) creative 
the fear (or realization) of losing his 
which sometimes occurs; and (so 
the fear of never gaining, or of lo 
public. There have been geniuses w 
live for years without recognitio 
plause; but once won, they feed 


Ai the geniuses I have known he 
immensely egotistic. A “sacred” e 
am prepared to concede. Those of t 
have worked for years without any 
tion, their desks filled with rejectec 
scripts or their studios stacked with 
pictures, have been sustained by t 
tism. A fairy godmother touched t 
in his cradle, printing upon his for¢ 
invisible star, setting him off fore’ 
other people as possessing a talen 
to himself, and inimitable. 
He may discover it in childhood, 
more likely first to discover merely t) 
not like oth: 
or girls, is | 
by his pla: 
is thoroughl 


idea would ray out in 
all directions, associ- 
ate and reassociate 
with myriads of other 
things, images, events 


Prejudices, it is well known, are most 
difficult to eradicate from the heart 
whose soil has never been loosened 
or fertilized by education; they grow 
there, firm as weeds among stones. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
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and ideas to come to 

rest in a new pattern. 

The mind structure 

of geniuses seems 

different from that of 

other people, even other formidably intelli- 
gent people. The kind of intelligence a genius 
has is a different sort of intelligence. The 
thinking of a genius does not proceed logi- 
cally. It leaps with great ellipses. It pulls 
knowledge from God knows where. 

A genius who knew absolutely nothing 
about economics and who rarely read a news- 
paper, an hour after landing in America after 
a long absence stood and looked into the 
street from his publisher’s office on Madison 
Avenue and said, ““Withina year this country 
will have a terrible financial panic.” In answer 
to the obvious question why he thought so, he 
replied impatiently, “I don’t think. I know. 
Can’t you see it, smell it? I can see people 
jumping out of windows on this very street.” 


Witnin a year the crash came—and when 
reminded, he could not recall his prediction 
at all. This is not an isolated case. Maybe, in 
addition to a peculiar brain structure, they 
also have superior radio receiving stations. 
Two I have known (a woman and a man) 
were capable of living simultaneously in vari- 
ous times, whereby something that may have 
happened a thousand years ago was oc- 
curring right now. Not that something now 
resembled or recalled an ancient occurrence. 
It was the same occurrence in their minds. 
That is why it is quite hard at times to dis- 
tinguish a genius from a lunatic. Indeed, 
many geniuses would be so certified if what 
they created did not contradict the doctor. 
Yet these people of whom I have spoken ex- 
ercised in large areas of their lives normal 
common sense. 

But for ordinary living, it is well to take 
everything a genius tells you with a large 
grain of salt. Not all they ‘see’? materializes. 
What seems like clairvoyance may be real 
clairvoyance (for want of a better word) or it 
may merely be a passing fancy. 

As for human relationships, the genius’ ac- 
count of them is also likely to be strictly un- 
reliable. If he tells you he had an overbearing 
father and a cruel stepmother, do not let it 






































compensa 
have been p 
shy. Apart fr 
parents, the 
contacts we 
other children, and children in gen 
cruel conformists. 

The genius may discover his gift | 
maturity, or come to recognize it initiz 
through its recognition by others. 
he knows that he has it, its guardians 
enhancement are the on/y matters ol] 
quence in his life. 

This affects his attitudes towardll 
tional morality. Whatever is good for) 
an artist is good per se, and he alon 
judge. If a passionate love affair stim) 
poem, a picture, a drama or a no 
good—for that purpose. When its pul 
exhausted, it is no longer good; and 
involves another human being is, at 
grettable. If alcohol or drugs tempore 
a waning imagination, he will ind| 
them, or he may seek them as an aj 
during an uncreative period. But if ey 
vinced that they will be the death of I 
being the repository of the gift), he 
the fatal habit from one day to ano 

I do not here suggest that all geni 
dissolute. None of them is dissolute. 
time. A genius, also, may be, by conve 
standards, a prig. George Bernard st 
frained from alcohol, tobacco and me 
given to lecturing others on these thret 
and his latest biographer claims that 
came a married celibate at thirty-fiv 
point is that he created the conditions 
tial to his work. If immoderation inan 
is a vice, his work was a vice. 

If you are the close friend of a genill 
will soon learn that nothing matters 
except creative work, and that he fi 
one responsibility—to answer at t 
judgment for what he has done Wi 
unique talent. Whatever his other vi 
this he is formidably moral. He will 
and let his wife and children starve 
than debase that talent. He will sweé 
bleed and all but die for one page i 
on paper or a square foot of paint on ¢ 
and expect, meanwhile, to be waited o7 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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Pond’s 


deep cleansings make a 


lovely differenee... 








when youre 
close enough To iss! 


‘New ultraviolet 
photographs prove 
Pond’s Cold Cream 


ee mL elma Cr aeiiat 
only “skims over’ 








1. A test patch of dirt and make-up is applied. In photo 
taken in ultraviolet light, patch shows up white. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
and foot, and by deaf mutes. Never interrupt 
an artist in the middle of his work! You are 
inflicting agony upon him. 

However disorderly the rest of their lives 
may be, geniuses are meticulous in their 
work. It is never, never, never quite. good 
enough—not for others, but for themselves. 
They respect no other critics. 

The geniuses I have known have been very 
odd about money. Artists who earn their liv- 
ings by their work are often sure, no matter 
how much money they may be making or 
have in the bank, that they will end in the 
poorhouse. That is because they are forever 
haunted by the fear that they cannot keep on 
doing it—the miraculous thing—and usually 
after an intense creative period, that they are 
finished forever. The intensity with which a 
genius works is like no other intensity. He 
(or she) will forget to eat, forget to go to bed, 
forget to wake up, forget the invitation he 
has accepted—and rage that it has been ac- 
cepted in his behalf, even when he phoned 
and did it himself. He will rise at four in the 
morning and sleep at four in the afternoon, 
or he may suddenly settle down and work 
from nine to five like a bureaucrat. At times 
during his work he will have to test it on an 
audience. He will want to know exactly what 
you think of it. No matter what you think, 
say it is undoubtedly going to be the best 
work of his life. For an adverse criticism, 
however justified, will send him into the dol- 
drums, and have not the slightest effect. The 
only person a genius is really trying to satisfy 
is himself, and he always knows whether his 
work is good or mediocre or plain bad. He 
only hopes other critics, less severe than he, 
will not find it out. If you confirm his worst 
fears, he will hate you, himself and every- 
thing around him. He is losing his gift, he 
will storm, because the baby cries, or his wife 
plays the piano, or the housemaid gave him 
an odd look, or critics are dolts, or the times 
are out of joint, or the sun is shining, or it’s 
raining, or he had an unhappy childhood, or 
his parents spoiled him, or because (with a 
fortune in his bank account) he is being 
driven by the need for money to writing 
trash to pay for the new Cadillac. 

Do not let any of this disturb you. He 
can’t help it. It isn’t a fact—but don’t argue. 

However, there may come a moment when 
you, as his dearest friend, or wife (or hus- 
band), will drive him even more frantic by 
your equanimity. He will demand that you 
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share his sufferings, and agree that 
rounded by knaves, fools, sycopha 
gigantic conspiracy involving na 
even God Almighty to ruin his gift. 
participate in his rage. 

That is where you are all but clhj 
break down. Because if you begin|fg 
that rage which is his, not yours, y 
soon suspect that you are going cra\|s 
geniuses are extremely persuasive, yp 
indeed, be carried along into the rag 
ways with a nagging mental reseryz 
a bad hang-over of remorse. He wo 
hang-over. If he gets a fresh new stz 
picture, his novel, his play—if wha 
ates next day pleases him—then tI 
world will be beautiful again, 

Money, like everything else, mus 
enhance his gift, embodied in him 
genius, though he fears to end his 
poverty, can be sour about the hi 
bills, declare that the servants are 
overpaid, and decide-simultaneous] 
the family on an African safari, ren 
house in the country, and fly de lux | 
the world. His gift isn’t being fed) 
plenished by the well-conducted hq 
and by the devoted and by no med) 
paid servants. The spark of genius, 

] 
| 























































needs higher-powered fuel to make 

A very great lady poet whose 
vealed high humaneness sided witha 
selfish woman who bought perfum« 
an ounce, and thought $60 a high 
monthly wage for any cook. (You | 
This was prewar.) A woman like 
thought there was a strange disp 
values here. But the poet cried, “Ah 
is right. A cook is a cook. But a } 
scent is a dream.” 

How does anyone know that that| 
“true”? The lady genius loved to co 
she was ina mood for it, but when in| 
of work neither knew nor cared wha 
or whether she ate at all. But her 
table was an exotic garden. 

Geniuses are, again by convention 
ards, monstrously selfish. There 
supported by some cases, that g 
not care how they look. That ha 
my experience. Male or female, the 
deck themselves in fine raiment, ¢ 
gardless of the clothes budget of th 
the family; and are painfully cons 
any physical flaws in themselves. Th) 
the gift to be suitably enshrined. | 
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2. Then patch is vigorously 3. Even after brisk washing, 4. Proof Pond’s cleanses deep. 
washed. She thinks her skin ultraviolet light shows Right through imbedded dirt; 


is clean, but... stubborn dirt still there! Pond’s cleanses a clear path! 





No other cleanser 





VWNDAT,, ° 
° On removes make-up and dirt 
PONDS 92°" 
 Vaabos ¢ oe more completely, flea 
.. Cian’ 6  PQND'S i : ; 
" Co Cent, leaves your skin so fresh! 
Sheer, non-greasy powder base y y 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream 





PONDS Cold Cream 


"It emits a shrill, nerve-racking sound that only a child can hear.” 
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ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU MOVE LONG-DISTANCE! 


“Dow t you worry, Janie, Mayflower will take good care of your doll 
things!’ —Just as Janie trusts daddy, he trusts Mayflower to give 
all his household goods—ordinary items as well as treasured 
care. And that trust is well 
placed. For Mayflower van men are most carefully selected and 


possessions—the same ‘‘Precious”’ 


trained in their business... and they work with the most modern 
moving equipment. Calling Mayflower is your greatest assurance 
of a long-distance move that’s both safe and easy. So whether 
you’re moving your own family, or that of an employee, you’ve 
put the job in good hands when you rely on Mayflower. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. + INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower Service is available through selected warehouse agents throughout the United 

> States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under Moving in the classified 
° section of your telephone directory. In your community he is a reputable source of stor- 

age, local moving and packing services for your household goods. Call him next time! 


NATION-WIDE 
FURNITURE MOVERS 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 

If in the sustenance of the gift they are ex- 
travagant, they are otherwise stingy. They 
know what the work they have produced has 
cost—the tax to the limit, and sometimes be- 
yond the limit, the ecstasy of some moments, 
the awful emptiness of others. For the ex- 
penditure of such mental and emotional ef- 
fort, fame and money are the only external 
rewards. They want the money they have 
earned; haggle with publishers or dealers, 
challenge agents, rage that they must pay in- 
come tax, demand preposterous payments 
and fees, seeing in all with whom they have 
financial relations only parasites living off 
their unique, inimitable gift, of which every 
work represents another painful birth. 

‘‘Why should I go through this?” they cry. 
“For others to garner its fruits?”” Of course 
they have to ‘“‘go through all this,” fruits or 
no fruits. They are commanded and com- 
pelled. They are possessed. 

For their most intimate friends, and espe- 
cially for their wives, or their husbands, there 
invariably comes a painful awakening. That 
is the moment when one realizes that one is 
entirely dispensable. The genius creates in 
everyone he brings closest to him the illusion 
that that person is indispensable. And there 
is no bond stronger than the bond of indis- 
pensability, the notion that “‘without me, he 
will die, or become unable to create.” 

But nobody is indispensable to a genius. 
Nobody. Indispensable to genius is only its 
own demon, and that demon’s needs. Un- 
requited love may nurture it and requited 
love stifle it. “I loved a woman and my love 
was not returned, but out of it I have written 
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When it comes to money, enough is 
enough—no man can enjoy more. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 
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these songs,”’ said Walt Whitman. A heart- 
break that can be sublimated into a work of 
art is no heartbreak. It is only another trans- 
forming experience, from which a genius will 
arise again, ““with a song from the reedy 
shallows’’—with other friends, other loves 
and other heartbreaks. 

But when the demon—the great gift— 
deserts the genius; when the inimitable be- 
gins imitating himself, when the critics la- 
ment and he, in his heart, silently agrees; 
when the euphoric ecstasy of the creative 
moment is gone and his work becomes merely 
able craftsmanship; when the gift has drifted 
out and quietly closed the door, comes the 
heartbreak that kills. 

In general, therefore, I would advise those 
susceptible to genius to walk promptly away 
before too hopelessly smitten. 

If a genius proposes to you, change your 
address, and take your name out of the tele- 
phone book, or, if you can afford it, take a 
plane to another continent and live under an 
assumed name until his madness (and yours) 
is over. Recognize that you are no genius 
yourself, and that genius is better understood 
upon reflection, and from a distance. 

You might, in your lengthening days, get a 
book out of the genius or geniuses you have 
known, loved or thought you nurtured with 
your ministrations. But it will not be a 
“definitive” biography—if a definitive biog- 
raphy was ever written about a genius. For 
that you would have to know what you do 
not know, remember everything, forget 
nothing except yourself, be in possession of 
scholarly detachment and a deeply loving 
and illuminated understanding, without re- 
sentment, self-defense or an impulse to re- 
open old arguments. That is a nonexistent 
combination even in a genius. 

The best you can possibly get out of loving 
association with a genius or geniuses is, at 
long length, a sobless tear, a chuckle of 
laughter, a pity that no longer excruciates, 
wider insights than you would otherwise 
have had, and a robust unweakened convic- 
tion that on balance genius more than pays its 
way in the world, even though it has a tran- 
scendent capacity for making trouble. END 
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how to make 
chicken taste evel 
_Iore delicious | 
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a Dow We 
says ¢ 
Breakfast 
“Next time 
your chicker 
Ac’cent. Bri 
~<a more delicious r 
flavor than you ever knew was the 

Foods lose some of their good fresh 
by the time they reach your kitchen, Ac 
is pure monosodium glutamate—the n 
way to restore food flavors and bri 
their full tastiness. 

Famous chefs use Ac’cent on all 
meats, poultry, vegetables and seafood 
ducers of canned and frozen foods de 
on it to enhance and protect natural flz 

When you use salt and pepper, « 
few shakes of Ac’cent. You won’t tas 
Ac’cent, but you'll really taste those 
derful food flavors! Look for Ac’cent 
red package with shaker-pourer top, a 
food store. Available in Canada also, 

=», the secret of better cookir 





BRAND 


Bon rT Op 
Pure Monosodium Glut 


S” Guaranteed by @ 
‘Good Housekeeping 


/ Ac’cent comes in 1-oz. 
245 aoveanist WES 


8-0z., 1-b. sizes. 
INTERNATIONAL, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6) 
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AC’CENT - 


Exceptional 11 country escorted fours 
visiting England - Holland - Belgium - 
Luxembourg - Germany - Swifzerland - 
Liechtenstein - Austria - Italy - Monaco - 
France. Expertly planned by a company 
with over 50 years experience in group 
travel. Frequent departures from April 
to Sept. in CUNARD LINE “QUEENS” or 
“by plane. Excellent land arrangements. 
Moderate inclusive rates. Send for bro- 
chure with complete details. 


COLPITTS TOURS 


261 Washington St., Boston 8, M 


Chota 
\ wrapping pap 


Three beautiful desi 
three 30-ft. rolls, in h 
cutter box. The quick, € 

economical way to wrap 
R.. presents. Wonderful for| 
packages. No creasés,| 
~~ wrinkles. Get Harvey 3-) 
Christmas wrapping pa] 
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Thi’s the famous Lady Buxton Convertible at the top—which means 
she} be able to carry up to 21 photos or credentials on view. And 
f®idan drop coins into the “Magic Purse” without even opening the 
‘mei! Shown in Antique White Satintone Cowhide, $7.50. In other dis- 
tin ive leathers, from $3.95. Matching Contour Key-Tainer,° $3.00. 
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... best for your money 
The Pocket Secretary at lower right does exactly what the name 
implies. There’s a replaceable memo pad for him to jot down inspira- 
tions, compartments for both large and small bills, pockets for cards, 


papers, tickets, stamps. Shown in Oak Buffalo Calf, $10.00. In other 
leathers from $5.00. Matching Contour Key-Tainer,® $4.00. prices prs tax 
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THERE’S ADDED 
HEALTH PROTECTION 


when baby’s wash ts 
CLOROX-CLEAN! 








You get a CLEANER WASH with CLOROX... 
whiter... brighter... sanitary, too! 


No other product equals Clorox 
for making your wash hygienically 
clean! For... besides bleaching, 
brightening, removing odors and 
stains, Clorox disinfects! That’s 


why it’s so important to use Clorox 











Every time yeuluse C a 


every time you launder white and 
color-fast cotton and linen and 
white 100% nylon, rayon, Dacron, 
Orlon and Dynel. A Clorox-clean 
wash is the safest wash for your 


whole family! 





A Clorox-clean house provides extra health 
protection, too! Clorox is more than a bleach, 
.it is the most 
the Clorox 
label for additional ways Clorox can help you. 


stain remover and deodorizer. 
efficient germ killer of its banal: See 









Women who sit 
as women will 
Fighting about who 
will pay the bill. 


“T have it,”’ cries 
a happy she; 

“No me,” say number 
two and three. 


On all of this I'd 
put a hex 
By loudly demanding 
separate checks. 
M.F.H. 
New York City 


I wish cereal companies would stop fill- 
ing their boxes with junk so our kids will 
buy cereal they won't eat. I have four 
small boys and their closets are so full 
of cereal boxes tere isn’t room for their 
clothes. Besides, I’m tired of eating 


cereal J don't like! 
VIRGINIA LITTON 


Greensfork, Indiana 
e 


Do other people feel as intensely as I do 
about the careless (if any) documenta- 
tion of “‘true-life’’ scenes in some TV and 
movie presentations? I enjoy both fic- 
tion and history—but I think we're en- 
titled to know which is which! 
RUTH PATTERSON 
Chicago, Illinois 
e 


Why do guests think because they are 
standing up that they have already 
gone? H.E. 
Portland, Maine 

e 


I am so sick and tired (and sometimes 

embarrassed) at the way middle-aged 

women run around town in jeans and 

shorts. The fatter they are, the tighter 
the jeans and shorter the shorts! 

ALIENE KEATING 

Dallas, Texas 


T would like to strangle, with my bare 
hands, the originator of bubble gum. 

LOUISE K. FRANTZ 

Reading, Pennsylvania 


I don’t think older sisters should boss 

us kids around. Just because they don’t 

like your dolls they don’t have to tare 
the hair off the dolls’ heads. 

KATHY MUNN, Sth grade 

Washington, D.C. 


In movies, on TV, in novels 

Heroes living in palaces, cottages, hovels 
(Or even in just plain houses) 

Are always held back by their spouses: 


If his greatest desire is to raise tea in 
Darjeeling, 

If he finds Calcutta or Morocco 
appealing, 

Wife (saying, ‘‘I think we'll be much 
happier here in Duluth’’) 

Hits the ceiling. 


So my question to all authors 

(Except Mr. Hemingway, whose heroines 
are just 

Like his heroes, only curvier) 

Is this: What could be scurvier 


Than those authors whose 
Main contention is that when the hero 
is trying to pull himself up by 
His bootstraps 
His wife is always sitting on his shoes? 
M.D.W. 
Camden, New Jersey 
_ @ 
Must we have so many Santas on the 
street during the weeks before Christ- 
mas? Children are confused, and a visit 
to “Old St. Nick’’ isn’t half as much 
fun as it used to be! 
OLD-FASHIONED MOM 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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ASSAM 


Wins three awards in first cooki M 


Governor Harriman) 
Congratulates Top Co’ 
at New York State Fe 


New York’s Governor Harrimé/r 
only attended the State Fair las'le 
but while there he presented 
important cooking awards tol/ 
Herbert Borst, a brand new pri 
ner from Syracuse. 


Like so many good cooks, Mrs 
uses Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
“Tt’s so fast and easy,” she says 
keeps for months in my cupb) 

Holidays, any day—when yo 
at home use Fleischmann’s 
Dry Yeast—and be sure to try 
licious new ““Yeast-Riz’” Main I 
There’s a recipe on every “I 
Three” package. 


Get the New 
“Thrifty Three“ 


Another fine product of Standard 


aah) 


Lat} 4 mld 






























MONEY. 
In Your Spare Time 


Spare-time income can a 
meet expenses. Write for di 
about our subscription-sel 
plan. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMP; 
858 Independence Square, Phila. 5, P 


wdée\m 


Smoother. Tastier \< £ 
more Delicious! C2 
ay 


Try brand NEW recipe <A 
on jar. Quick — simple 
— certain! 4 
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Here are inspired new bra creations 
that'help you discover all the excit- 
ing possibilities of your figure. Deft 
designs transform you gently ... lift 
you securely to new and breathtaking 
beauty. For each outfit, and for every 
occasion, there’s a Life by Formfit 
Bra to make the most of your own 
natural loveliness. See for yourself 


... be fitted at your nicest store! 


1. For Gaytime, choose “Life Romance” Strapless 
Bra No. 382. Embroidered Nylon chiffon with wired 
underbust and new “‘cuddle-stay’”. . . a soft “zig- 
zag” of wire that curves from the bottom to the top 


of each cup for secure shaping and complete com- 
fort. Sizes 32A to 38C. $5.95 


2. For Playtime, the beautiful accent’s on comfort 
with “Life Romance” Bra No. 566. Uplift circle- 
stitched into each cup with shape-making ‘Nylo- 
Braid.’ White cotton in sizes 32A to 38C. $2.00 


3. For Daytime, close-fitting fashions, demand a 
Longline Bra like “Life Romance’ No. 682. Em- 
broidered White Nylon chiffon, elasticized sides 
and back for perfect fit. Sizes 32A to 42C. $5.95 


Life 
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Unretouched photo of Mrs. Michyl Paul’s hands. Only upper hand was given Jergens care. 





You can see the difference... 


| JERGENS LOTION 
STOPS DETERGENT HANDS | 











| The photo tells the story! The deep-down action does it! 
This picture is unretouched ...to prove to you Jergens penetrates deep down where the dam- 
that Jergens Lotion works. age starts. It doesn’t just “glove” hands with 





sticky film. That’s why it is so much more 
effective than any other lotion tested. Stops 
chapping, weather dryness, too. 


447 women took a test* 


They soaked both hands in a household deter- 
gent three times a day. They put Jergens Lotion 


on their right hands only. In a few days their Rich, creamy, never sticky! 

left hands were red and coarse — their right Jergens Lotion is instantly absorbed — a joy to 
hands, treated with Jergens, were smooth and use! More people buy it than any other hand 
white. The hands shown above are typical. care. And it’s still only 10¢ to $1. 


*Notice to doctors and dermatologists—for a summary of test, write The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DUCED BY PERMISSION 
THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC. 


x nearly a century and a half a big 
holly tree has stood in the town of 
on, Maryland. It is fifty-five feet tall; 
ranches soar, its leaves glisten in the 
wintry air, and its berries are bright. 
ilroad runs past the tree, and every 
as week all the trains on the 
O. between Philadelphia and Balti- 
slow up to let the passengers and 
see the famous tree, now gaily 
rated with a big white star on top. 


rom among the hundreds of books 
children, all well printed, with 

big type for very small readers, 
t of them with clever and artistic 
r illustrations, it is just a matter 
hoosing the one best suited to your 
ticular child—with possibly a 
t toward educational values. Here 

cafew: 


| 

or high-school age: AMERICA: The 
_ Ind and Its Writers—short biogra- 
_ jes of American authors with selections 
f im their works and appropriate photo- 
( phs, by David Scherman and Rose- 
trie Redlich (Dodd, Mead, $4)... . 
| “ESTORY OF THE “OLD COLONY” OF 
|W PLYMOUTH (1620-1692), by Samuel 
- Sot Morison. Not the standard brand 
" ‘ich makes grim fanatics of the Pil- 
~~ 'm fathers! (Knopf, $3.50.) ... THE 
| ORSECATCHER, about an American 
ian boy, by our favorite writer 
ut Indians, Mari Sandoz (West- 

ter, $2.75). 


_ Wor 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th grades: WEB- 
ER’S ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY 
- Werriam, $3.25). 


a 


+ 


o 


or ages 5 to 10: RIDE ON THE WIND, 
story of Lindbergh’s The Spirit of 
Louis, retold by Alice Dalgliesh 
ibner, $2.75). 


Especially for girls, 7 to 11: THE 


» AIRY DOLL, by Rumer Godden (Vi- 


2, $2.50), the lovely, lovely story which 
i: already appeared in the JOURNAL. ... 
\VORITE AMERICAN SONGS with pi- 
10 arrangements and lively pictures, 
lited by Margaret Bradford Boni 
imon & Schuster, $1.50). All the Boni 
ngbooks are delicious. . . . THE 
(ITLEST ONES, collection of charm- 


road 





ing poems about Nature’s smallest 
creatures—birds, ladybugs, snails, bees— 


by well-known authors like Vachel 
Lindsay, Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Mar- 
chette Chute, Emily Dickinson (Ox- 
ford, $1.75). Edited and illustrated by 
Pelagie Doane. . . . THE NEW COM- 
PLETE HOYLE, from old maid to Scrabble 
to Mah-Jongg, from chess to snip snap 
snore (Garden City Books, $3.95). 


GOLDEN SLUMBERS is a charming 
book—a selection of lullabies on a high- 
fidelity record, with words, pictures, and 
the story of the songs (Book-Records, 222 
E. 46th St., N. Y. 17. $4.95). 


Do you know what a phaeton is? Or a 
doctor’s gig? Or a brougham? Or a 
landau? Photographs and stories about 
these and many more appear in a most 
unexpected and delightful booklet, THE 
CARRIAGES at Shelburne Museum, 
by Lilian Baker Carlisle. (Can be 
bought for $2.50 at Shelburne Museum, 
Shelburne, Vermont.) 


For the grownups alsol can think of 
no better gift than a book—whether 
new or old doesn’t matter, if it fits. 


Winston Churchill’s second volume 
in A History of the English Speaking 
Peoples: THE NEW WORLD, covering the 
years 1485-1688, and such far-reaching 
events and outstanding characters as the 
discovery of America and Henry VIII, 
Good Queen Bess and the Spanish 
Armada, the beheading of King Charles 
and the establishment of Protestantism. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $6.00.) 


DAYS TO REMEMBER: AMERICA 1945— 
1955, by John Gunther and Bernard 
Quint, a picture history book with 
45,000 words by Gunther and more than 
400 photographs. What a decade it was! 
And how quickly it recedes! (Harper, 
$5.95.) 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF ABSO- 
LUTELY PERFECT HOUSEKEEPING, by 
Elinor Goulding Smith (Harcourt- 
Brace, $2.50), should fit any housekeeper 
I know. There may be some women who 


don’t overload bureau drawers, who make 
beds without a wrinkle, who understand 
plumbing, and if there are, they can laugh 
down their noses. But this author is one of 
us, and makes a side-splitting book out of 
refrigerators, closets, puppies. (Ran in 
JOURNAL, March, 1956.) 


Both new and old is THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL TREASURY, edited and 
with an introduction by John Mason 
Brown (Simon & Schuster, $7.50). This 
is a collection of what Mr. Brown and the 
editors together consider the ‘‘bests” 
since the magazine’s beginnings in 1883. 
A book for the family. 


BOSWELL IN SEARCH OF A WIFE, by 
Frank Brady and Frederick Pottle 
(McGraw-Hill, $5.00). This is based on 
selected excerpts from his diaries and 
letters, and is the essence of Boswell: on 
sex, on particularly well-favored mem- 
bers of the female sex, and on the pros 
and cons of various of these young ladies 
as suitable for him as a wife. Boswell dis- 
cussed the woman he later married with 
practically all his correspondents, and 
not always favorably. In fact, if he could 
be called representative, I'd say the 
eighteenth century had little tact, and no 
reticence. 


As a gift for the music lover, FIRST 
LOVE AND LAST, by Vincent Sheean 
(Random House), is without peer—a tender 
memory of the growth of the author’s inter- 
est in music from a Middle West Chau- 
tauqua to the Met and La Scala. Actually 
a history of musical performance during 
our own day, with some provocative asides— 
on Hitler and the Wagner myth, Mussolini 
and opera houses, the migration of musi- 
cians to this country. 


Cat lovers will cherish THE LITTLE 
WHITE KING, by Marguerite Steen, 
a book to place beside Paul Gallico’s 
The Abandoned, and Michael Joseph’s 
Charles: the Story of a Friendship. It is 
a short, gay, graceful life minutely ob- 
served and passed on to us in lovely de- 
tail. Against the background of a charm- 
ing English home in the country. (World 
Publishing.) 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





‘Frankly, Mildred, I was a lot 
happier when we had mice.”’ 


THE PHILADELPHIAN, by Richard 
Powell, is the story of three generations 
of strong-minded women in Philadelphia, 
starting with an Irish-immigrant lass in 
1857, and ending right smack on the 
Main Line. Each woman was out to get 
her man, and got him; each had ambi- 
tions toward the upper crust. As a novel, 
it is a little too cut-to-fit, but it’s easy 
reading, and should particularly enter- 
tain people of that city. (Scribner, 
$3.95.) 


If you want something funny, there’s 
BARKIS, by Crockett Johnson (Simon 
& Schuster, $1.95)—a little book wherein 
the dog’s bark is translated into human 
vocabulary, with Bowser and the humans 
delightfully drawn. 





Have more fun— wrap 
your gifts faster and better 
—with beautiful KVP 
Christmas papers. Big 
rolls in handy cutter 
boxes. Now you can wrap 
even large gifts with one 
piece, without unsightly 
folds and wrinkles. 

Four gay designs. Big saving 
over costly sheets. At paper sections in 
department, hardware, variety and gro- 
cery stores. 
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THE KV Pcompany 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 





















Gold Medal - + 
makes a ‘flawen ofa eet eh ‘ 


se 
€ > 
€ 
“HAPPY HOLIDAY COOKIES"... Paintbrush Cookies, ‘ 
J Chocolate Thumbprints, Christmas Stockings . . . twelve ; 


: : A 

tempting homemades, all just as good as they look! Easy to bake, tee ign. pet M EDALE 
C=, ns » F ge t y 
Wi . . Mg t iy 


fun to give (and get). And you know they’ll turn out wonderful, 





me lt 
because you bake them better with Gold Medal Flour. It’s the Ss (i me s 
flower of the wheat! So Merry Christmas and Happy Baking! Gry. ‘ug a 
$a 

NEW JL COOKY RECIPE FOLDER oa: or THE | 
4 Bake a personal gift, a family treat—Betty Crocker’s “Happy Holiday ee ‘Kitchen-tested 

Cookies.” All 12 recipes, in her new folder, are inside the specially-marked Mei lested:: ie shed r OUR 

: 59 : : 2 NFic 
“Holiday” sack of all-purpose Gold Medal at your grocer’s now. FLOUrE xe FL 
If your store is out, write Betty Crocker, Box 994, Minneapolis, Minn. eaektn 


A\w tue, 








Dia. 


en I was growing up, in the little 
n the Fox River Valley in Wis- 
, | used to pray for the deep 
to fall. Father always took the 
d the below-zero temperatures, 
onal insult. He shoveled the 
with fury, he thawed the recalci- 
otor of the Keeton with boiling 
and never mind what that did to 
ozen metal inside! But for me, it 
skating on the lake, and riding 
» toboggan with my beau. Around 
mas, the gang bundled up in 
winaws, hoods, galoshes, tippets 
afur-lined mittens and we all 
fed on a kind of flat wagon with 
mrs on. Gracie, the horse that 
Mpulll the hearse for funerals, plodded 
“ale in the soft deep snow, hauling 
 this=ry lively freight. 

_ \ were young and innocent in our 
tow in that day, and if mittened hand 
' hel nittened hand, that was great ex- 
"cite ent. We sang Juanita, and By Thy 
‘Rivs Gently Flow—ow—owing, IIli- 
- 10i -Illinois —— 

then we came home to my 
| , for my mother was always will- 
‘Ing¥ive, ten, fifteen—she never cared. 












Olished Chippendale chairs, boys 
skiJing on the good rugs and knock- 
ingyhings over—mamma was easy 
) abit it. She had oyster stew with gobs 
of tter melting on top and oysters 
apity, and toasted buttery crackers, 
an/inot cocea, which was the drink of 
‘ Ouvimes. And if my beau just hap- 
ped to open the icebox and hap- 
ped to see an apple pie (made of 
dr apples, cinnamon, sugar, nutmeg, 
_ bujr, and so on) and happened to take 
' @J/ve and happened to eat half the pie, 
Mama never said a word. 
ad now, as the Christmas season 
to} around again, I feel that Christ- 
Mi is a bridge between today and all 
‘h': other Christmases. If Christmas 


> ——— “ae 


cae ce 


“Tam blessed because I can look down the white 
winter road and see the trees, as they have 
been for years, and shall be for years to come.” 


Domesticity 


is to mean anything, it must mean a 
link, a re-creating of happy moments, 
and the making of new happy mo- 
ments for tomorrow. 

I have had friends whose childhood 
was not blessed as mine was, and 
Christmas was a melancholy time. But 
I notice that usually when they marry 
and have children, they are the most 
earnest trimmers of trees and hangers 
of stockings that ever were. 

“We are starting a family tradi- 
tion,” one said to me. “This angel is 
always going on top of our tree.” 

Whenever I get sickened with the 
commercialization of Christmas, the 
stores bursting out after Thanksgiving, 
or before, with advertising and tinsel, 
the Christmas cards ordered in July, 
and all the now-familiar ballyheo, I sit 
down quietly for a few moments and 
think of all that Christmas can mean, 
and has meant and does mean to so 
many, far above and beyond the spend- 
ing of too much money, the keeping up 
with the Smiths, and the strain and 
worry afterward of bills. 

I do not think there should be a 
Santa Claus in every store and on every 
street corner. I feel it makes a mock of 
a symbol that is important to child- 
hood. One Santa Claus to every town 
would be my motto, were I a crusader. 

Here in the deep country, we have no 
Santa Claus at all in the little white vil- 
lage, and this is a blessing, for then 
Santa Claus can be imagined, can come 
down'the chimney, and the hoofs of the 
reindeer can fall on the snowy roofs 
without anybody wondering how Santa 
got from the supermarket in time to 
feed and harness the reindeer and get 
back. 

I am no hand at making wreaths on 
coat hangers, because my hands are 
good only at measuring things and 
stirring them over the stove. But we 
like to cut hemlock and hang a swatch 




















LISTENING IN ON THE HAPPY OWNER OF A 
® 
KMelwaseatoe2 DISHWASHER 
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“You say silver comes out 


of your dishwasher this shiny ?” 


“With Cascade, yes! Its the 


So spotless !" 


only detergent Ive found 
that leaves things 


= 


Only Procter & Gamble’s new Cascade gets 


everything “close-up clean.” That’s why Kelvinator 


puts Cascade in every new dishwasher! 


No matter what dishwasher detergents 
you've tried, you’ve never used one 
that cleans as well as new Cascade. 
Glasses sparkle—no filmy streaks. Sil- 
ver shines—no more dullness. China 
comes spotless .. . 
Cascade actually protects delicate china 
patterns. And no wonder! Cascade’s 
unique new formula is made to perform 
better than any other detergent in every 
type of machine. It gets everything 
cleaner and clearer—close-up clean! 


safely, too! Yes, 


hMechunaton 


Kelvinator has three features to make it 
“tops” in performance! (1) Roll-out 
racks with ny/on rollers make it as easy 
to load the back as the front. (2) Pre- 
rinse PLUS extra-thorough triple rinse! 
(3) The powerful heating element not 
only dries dishes but insures your get- 
ting full washing power out of every 
gallon of hot water! And to make sure 
you get sparkling, spotless results, Kel- 
vinator packs Procter & Gamble’s 
Cascade in every new machine. 


AND EVERY OTHER LEADING 
DISHWASHER MANUFACTURER 


advises you to use Cascade 
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VANADIUM STAINLESS STEEL 


aE aie 


in T To Selous Cow, 





Flint-Ware, with its Exclusive 
Radiant Heat Core, never cooks 
away flavor. Heat is spread not 
just across the bottom, but 
around the sides and up to the 
top of every pan for faster, more 
even, full-of-flavor cooking. 


Vanadium Stainless Steel never 
needs polishing. Won’tgtarnish 
ever! No need to scour with harsh 
cleansers. Wipes clean and bright! 


Available wherever fine housewares are sold 
throughout the United States 


D 1956 


and Canada 





You know what they say about the way to a 
man’s heart—and this is the cookware to prove it! 


Everything from peas to pot roast has more 
flavor when you cook in Flint-Ware. Its 
wonderful Radiant Heat Core keeps flavor from 
cooking away. With Flint-Ware, you’ll discover 
for the first time the full, natural flavor of your 
favorite meats and vegetables! 


Flint-Ware is the only cookware ever guaranteed 
for 15 years. It makes food taste so good, its 
vanadium stainless steel is so easy to clean, its 
self-storing lids are so convenient—Flint-Ware 
makes all other cookware old-fashioned! It ae 


everyone in the mood for kitchen kissing! 
Beautifully gift-boxed. 






f the greatest names 
in housewares 


=kco Products Company, Chicago 39, Tlinois 





on the door rather early in December, with 
a few shining Christmas balls tucked in. 

When I decorate the old mantels, I have a 
hard time; just as I have everything fixed, it 
all falls down. Both mantels have nail holes 
all year round from all the nails I have driven 
in past Christmases to hold my decorations. 

As she stuffs the turkey, Jill keeps an eye 
on the Irish; turkey is Holly’s favorite food. 

We are now nine for Christmas dinner, al- 
though the newest grandson is still eating 
purées out of jars. In another year, he will be 
propped up and gnawing a sound bone. 

Jill’s granddaughter never eats a whole 
meal. But she is a great snacker at age three, 
and we know she will never starve. The mod- 
ern way of raising children is decidedly /ais- 
sez faire, I note, which means Miss Boo eats 
anything any time. It seems to work all right, 
for she is sound as a butternut. 

Parents nowadays are more concerned 
with whether the child fits the age intelli- 
gence quota. When Cicely was young, I 
never bothered about her mind, I was just 
concerned with feeding her the correct food. 
Fortunately her mind did all right on its own. 

The trees are lovely now, with the branches 
limned against a pale winter sky. They look 
stronger, more eternal than when they are 
embowered with leaves. You see the bare 
bones of what makes a tree firm. Ours have 
withstood hurricanes without number, only 
losing an occasional branch. In a snowstorm 
they seem to flower with fragile starry 
blooms, incredibly pure and lovely. 

In moments of sadness, I go out and look 
at the trees, and they comfort me. When I 
suddenly have more to do than can be done, 
I am blessed because I can toss a scarf over 


We can always live on less when we 
have more to live for. 
S. STEPHEN MCKENNY 


my head and run outdoors and look down 
the white winter road and see the trees, as 
they have been for years, and shall be for 
years to come. They are security and one 
need only look at them to renew the spirit. 

Since I am an extremely unorganized per- 
son, I acquire gifts for family, relatives and 
friends, and then forget what I have got. On 
Christmas morning, I am as surprised as 
anybody. I get a special pleasure in seeing 
things unwrapped which I cannot remember 
buying at all. 

I do remember books. All year I think of 
what books I must give to certain people. 
For books are not transient, they are per- 
manent friends. This year I have earmarked 
Hal Borland’s moving High, Wide and 
Lonesome as the best book about a boy 
growing up in the West that I have ever read. 

Ted Key’s Hazel books now come in 
paperbacks, perfect for Christmas stockings. 
Any book of Ted’s is a gift of laughter. 

And my book of the year for the bedside 
table is Faith Baldwin’s Face Toward the 
Spring. This is one thoughtful woman’s 
working out life’s problems and finding spir- 
itual release, and for the reader it is a hand 
reaching out to comfort and sustain. 

On Christmas night, the fire sinks to em- 
bers, the house settles into quiet after every- 
body has trooped up to bed. The Irish and 
cockers, replete with turkey, doze comfort- 
ably. 

I open the door and a flurry of snow comes 
in, cool and pure. It is beginning to clear, 
and one star shines over the sugar maples. 
Surely it is the Christ child’s star. 

I remember all the past Christmases, and I 
think of my Honey, who spent fourteen with 
me before she went into that other room. 
She is with me still on this Christmas, for 
those we love never really leave us. Good 
night, Honey, I say, and she wags a shadowy 
golden tail. 

Looking from my window, I see the night, 
still and wondrous. Then I end my day with 
my special words to the world: 

“God rest you merry, gentlemen, let noth- 
ing you dismay.” END 













LADIES' HOMMoy) 


SCALLOPED CHICKEN AND MUS' 
—Arrange in alternate layers in grea|| 5 
ing dish: 42 c. sauteed mushrooms) lwe 
slices cooked chicken or 1 jar Wed|es 
Boned Chicken, 1 c. cooked macar 
Pepper; any left-over peas, beans, 
etc. Blend 4 tbs. flour, 4 tbs. fat; 
Herb-Ox Chicken Bouillon; stir o 
heat till thickened; pour over chic 
ture. Top with 1 c. buttered pe 
IS 


es 
8 
2 
] 
rr 


in 400° oven. Serves 4,° 


FREE! Money-Saving Recipe Bookiet! 
Write: The Pure Foods Company, Inc., 
Dept. LHJ, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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’ The Townsend Fish Skin 

welcome Christmas gift f¢ 
who fishes, whether it’s yout 
dad, boy or girl friend. Rer 
and scales at the same time—d i 
scale fish. Gets fish ready for cooking, fi} 
filleting—quickly, easily, without messy fly |) 
Skins all fish—smooth or scaly, large | 
Precision-built, Time-tested, Gift boxed) }} 
back guarantee. See your dealer. If he 
ply, send for FREE FOLDER, or order fray 
send Engineering Co., 2413 Hubbell, Des M} 
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America’s Largest $ 
TOILET TANK 


Noisy running toilets can waste over 
gallons of water a day. Stop this anni 
noise, waste and expense. The amazing 
ented Water-Master Tank Ball instantly 
the flow of water after each flushing, | 
the flow everytime, not just some of the | 
“| 75 at hardware stores EVERY WHER 
\ Higher in Canada | 
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Bananas... wholesome-—and then some! \ 


= 





i 
” ‘ey 
Barna gingercake. Easy treat — slice a banana over warm Banana nog. For merry holiday toasting, blend one fully ripe 
uN@>read and top with a generous dollop of whipped cream. bonana, one egg, a dash of salt and 1 cup milk in your blender 


Yh, other, you do dream up the most heavenly desserts! —or beat in a bowl until frothy. Top with nutmeg. Enough for two, 





I'm Chiquita Banana—won’'t you come with me 

To the Bank of Bananas, nature’s treasury, ae, 
Where you get lots of vitamins wy 
And minerals, too. 


You should have ‘em every day ny 


* 


So you'll be well-to-do! 

Do go out and buy a-plenty... 

Take home ten, or twelve, or twenty! I 

Every family’s glad to greet ‘em — 

How they love to peel and eat ‘em! 

Yes, a day without bananas is a day you’re 
missing nature’s special treasure, 

A wealth of very good nutrition, 

And, oh, what eating pleasure! 


To be sung to the tune of Chiquita Banana 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 













scoop — A live-action newspaper game. You 
use the telephone to “‘dial in’’ your scoop and 
get instructions straight from the editor. Ex- 
cellent for family or party play. $4.00 


GIFTS 
OF THE “DAY. 
FOR FUN 
THROUGH 
THE YEAR! 





I GAME — Young- 
sters love to play this game again and again. 
Such fun collecting their fare in ‘‘nickels” as 
they drive friendly passengers through magical 
Noddy Land with its Ice Cream Pump and 
Nickel Tree. $3.00 


MONOPOLY — Parker Brothers trade-mark 
name for its real estate trading game. The most 
popular game in the world for hours of thrill- 
ing play. You buy and sell property and run 
railroads as fortunes are won and lost. Never a 
dull moment. $3.56, $4.00, $10.00 


SORRY — That’s what you say as you move 
ahead in this fascinating game of skill and 
chance. $2.50 


CLUE A challenging ‘whodunit’ game. 
Everyone feels like a detective as he tracks 
down the suspect. $3.00 


CHILDREN’S HOUR — What fun! Youngsters 
have a grand time with a collection of three de- 
lightful and easy-to-learn games. $2.00, 


Parker Games 


AT ALL LEADING STORES 


Canadian Agent: Copp Clark Publishing Co., Limited, Toronto 









FREE! 

*% Send for illustrated 32-page Parker 

Games Party Booklet! Parker Brothers, 
Inc., Dept. 335, Salem, Mass. 





THERES 
A MAN 
IN PHE: 


HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





“Can parents run away 


939 
: 


from home 


I’m fonder of Christmas cards 
adorned with family snapshots than 
of any other kind; even than the 
fancy $1 reproductions of famous 
etchings or paintings. They bring a 
glow, those dear faces far away, al- 
most embarrassing. 


Maybe it’s a nuisance to the teachers, 
but several of my neighbors are tying 
Junior’s use of the family car more 
firmly to his school grades. They even 
phone his math teacher to ascertain his 
standing in algebra before he gets the 
car an extra weekend night. 


Maybe a quicker stratagem to help 
keep the peace with Russia would be 
to send over a delegation of American 
beauticians, to help the Soviet girls 
control their men better. 


“Pye found notes all over the house,” 
confides Betty Comfort, eying three 
formulas for turkey dressing, “‘with 
Peter’s jottings about what I want for 
Christmas. Cant he memorize just three 
words ?”° 


When I remonstrate with our 
youngest about his school grade in 
history, he complains his textbook is 
dull. I tock a whirl at it myself, and 
it isn’t exactly a version that’d keep 
me up late and athrill. (And I like 
history!) 


Undaunted by failure to induce my 
family to read one poem aloud at each 
meal, I’m attempting to induce them to 
read aloud all the manuals for all the 
machinery in the house. At the last 
count we had 31 small motors whirling 
and buzzing on the premises. 


My Lady Love has been hunting for 

a Noel present suitable for 30 or 40 dif- 

ferent friends and relatives; amusing, 

decorative and useful, and costing 

2 or less. She asked me for sugges- 

tions and alll could think of was post- 
age stamps. 


I marvel at a nimble and elegant young 
matron in our block, under 30, mother 
of four, who has time for everything: 
golf, bridge, civic chores, garden and 
even reading. Her envious neighbors 
point out there are two young grannies 
in the picture (not exactly paupers) who 
help out financially and like to baby-sit. 


By accident I got invited to one of 
Perle Mesta’s parties which John 
Steinbeck didn’t like. This one I en- 
joyed; I was in the mood; but I know 
how John felt. I can remember big 
parties which I fled to go home for a 
shower and a change of shirts, or 
when I hid in a remote bedroom with 
a book. 


If I were confident my ear for music is 
delicate enough, I'd hint for a hi-fi music 
apparatus for Christmas. In our town the 
high-fidelity fans are beginning to snub 
even owners of swimming pools. 


One thing I discovered on my recent 
154%4-day visit to Russia is that the 
U.S.S.R. is a land of pedestrians. They 
walk when they go places, and they 
walk aimlessly for fun. Maybe we 
Americans wouldn’t need so many 
pills.if we walked more. (But oddly, 
the Russians don’t look any healthier 
than we do.) 


I’m still waiting for a small American 
sport car that looks graceful, rides 
better’n a cow pony, and has a little 
luggage space. (I’ve told seven auto sales- 
men that Ill buy the first one of those 
that’s also a four-door convertible.) 


“So far this year,’ meditates Peter 
Comfort, “I’ve jotted down nineteen things 
Betty told me she wants for Christmas. 
Now I’ve lost my notes, and it’s up to her 
to find’em and put °em where I'll stumble 
on them accidentally.” 


OE 


You can imagine how attentively) ‘ 
listen to my rich friends’ tales of th 
adventures with their swimmi 
pools. A few of our more intre 
townspeople heat ’em to 85°, wrigg 
quickly into their fuzzy Chureh 
charm suits when they climb out ir 
the 55° air after a swim. 


I’m morally certain that I got me 
pleasure and more good out of t 
poems I memorized in my grade-sche¢ 
days than from manual training or lea; 
ing to play the cornet. Often I wish 
learned 800 poems by heart; that'd 
only one a week, kindergarten throu 
college. 


Since we’ve been pressured to bu. 
separate milk cooler I’ve inqui | 
and I’m astonished to learn some 
the kids in our block drink more mil 
than they do water. (Maybe we'll | 
gin to water the milk ourselves.) 


Do women really appreciate t 
debt the entire feminine sex owes 
exceptionally beautiful, well-groo ! 
women? They englamor the whole fi 
male gender; in our town 10 beat 


teous belles can prime 100 roman | 


Confident that she can’t find one, P 
hinted to my Dream Girl that what) 
really want for Yule is one of tho! 
chummy machines which shoot tennis bah 
at you over the net. When I’m in a dole 
mood, batting tennis balls cures me quické 


than music. 


We argued over the bridge tab 
whether it’s O.K. to give an old fla | 
a Christmas present. Our ladie 
looked at us through narrowed ey: : 
lids and allowed that maybe a § 
Christmas card wouldn’t be to! 
scandalous. 


What the Russians really need for | 
Valentine is a delegation of America 
bricklayers, electricians and plumbers 
Too many of their buildings begin t 
deteriorate at one end before the othe 
end is finished. 


I doubt that my Dream Princes} 
will ever let me buy her an electri 
dishwasher (even a portable plug-i 
so long as she harbors the dream tha 
someday Ill begin to help her wasi 
the dishes every night. Ey 


Collegians home for the holidé 
complain they have to spend too muc 
money on $5 textbooks. ‘‘Why can’t ¥ 
use more of the paper-back books?” on 
of them asked me. Shucks, fellows, let’ 
let some underpaid professor make al 
honest buck. 


In our nearby suburb of newlywed 
(we call it Fertile Acres) the wives 
claim that to buy all the householé 
machinery a family needs nowadays 
both husband and wife must work 
But gee whiz, here we are past 40 an 
just talking about a hi-fi! 


‘Russia; you darned near have to be 
Hero of the Soviet Union to own 
private car. Still, there’s no highway sys: 
tem to drive them on, and not enoug 
cars to justify a highway network. Semi 
vicious circle; those Russians have prob+ 
lems. 


I never saw an auto salesroom in ‘ 


When our youngest comments 


humorously on my more glaring foibles, 


_.. Or our Air Force lieutenant’s bride ; 
brags about her sewing skill, |} 


... And my son-in-law warns me on my 


next visit he'll put me on snow skis and\\ 


water skis the same day, 


... Or my Dream Princess reminds me\, 


how much our refrigerator leftovers have 
improved to my taste the last 20 years, 

Then I quit mumbling to myself, whistle 
as I repair the daily mechanical break- 
down, and remember love is not mechanical 
but eternal. 
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byB! ‘Modified gentle-look Merry Widow F 
jinpick. Embroidered nylon and nylon elastic marquisette. Black or white. $15.00. 


. . with the new, slim-lined waist, a 


ow to keep the wolf at your door... 


RINGING YOUR DOORBELL, bearing or- 
chids and chocolates—that’s the proper place 
for the wolf. And even the biggest and bad- 
dest of the breed turn into absolute lambs— 


0 


for the girl in the Merry Widow®., 


HERE, two fetching examples of what we 
mean. Gentle-looking as Little Red Riding 


Hood, they mold you softly upwards, then 


curve subtly at the waist, give you that slim 


torso that’s imperative under Fall fashions. 


BUT A WORD OF CAUTION: don’t count on 
results like these unless it’s a real Merry 
Widow. That means it must be by Warner’s. 
Unless you want to spend all your evenings 
at Grandmother’s house, hurry to your nicest 


store and pick out yours today. 
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#1328. Priced as pretty as it looks. With thin foam rubber lined cups—an easy-fitting 
waist. Embroidered and plain cotton, elastic marquisette. White. $10.95. 





ony Widen 


only by 


WARNERS 


Don’t miss Warner’s television FASHION SHOW—a 60-minute preview of the Season’s outstanding new fashions. NBC-TV in color and black-and-white, Saturday, December 8th. Consult your local listing. 
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My Mommy : 


washes everything nice 


in Ivory Snow 








99 44/100% PURE® 


The safest possible soap for the finer things you do by machine! 
Now that.so many special-care washables go into the washing machine, more 


and more women choose the same safe soap they use for hand-washables— 


Yr 


wonderful Ivory Snow! It leaves baby clothes and diapers so soft, safe... free irq 


irritating deposits. Guards lovely colors, too... pampers all your nice things. 


Safe as safe can be, the only soap both Ivory-safe and granulated for efficiency 
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CHILD IN DISTRESS 
FINDS SOMEONE, 


GAR I; Ss. . . Emergency Parent Program 


24-Hour Welcome 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Home, even a bad one, is often a small young- 
ster’s only real security. Everything familiar 
and important—his family, his playthings, his 


own bed—is there. But what happens when 


Betty’s widowed mother suddenly is taken ill? 
Or Johnny’s parents abandon him? Or mother- 
less Eddie’s father is arrested? These are but 
three of many emergency situations that may 
befall a child. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, a corps of emer- 
gency parents stands ready to welcome into 
their homes youngsters in need of temporary 
care. But in many other communities there is 
no place for such youngsters better than a 
detention home for juvenile delinquents. In 
some localities, neglected youngsters are locked 
in county jails for lack of other facilities. Infants 
sometimes are placed in hospitals where busy 
nurses have little time to coddle a homeless waif. 

Several other communities have programs 
similar to Hartford’s, and more are beginning 
to recognize the value of the family kind of shel- 
ter at critical times. In Louisiana in 1948 a civic 
group, the Juvenile Court Council, helped set 
up the first receiving home, open twenty-four 
hours a day, with room for from 5 to 8 children. 
The program has since been expanded to include 
other homes with accommodations for a total 
of 96 more children. In Buffalo, New York, the 
Children’s Aid and Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children has a special telephone 
after-hours service to handle all emergency 
cases in crises threatening children. Casework- 
ers try to find shelter for a child first with some- 
one familiar to him—neighbors or a relative— 
then with a carefully selected foster family. Oc- 
casionally they hire a nurse to stay temporarily 
with the youngster so he won’t have to be moved 
to a strange place at night—a frightening expe- 
rience for a child. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, Children’s 
Friend and Service operates Lakeside Home, a 
small emergency shelter for 35 children. There 
was the family of four, aged one to eight, 
brought by the police to Lakeside at 4 A.M. 
Their mother had been injured in an auto acci- 
dent and the baby sitter who had been with the 
children simply went home. Lakeside cared for 
the children until their father, a Navy man, was 
contacted and returned. Then the agency helped 
him find a temporary home for the youngsters 
until the mother recovered. 

Not every story has such a happy ending, of 
course, because many children have no parents 
to return to. But whatever their personal prob- 
lems, they find kindness at a time when they 
need it most. END 


The fair-haired baby had been crying almost 
constantly all morning. Now, rocked gently 
in Mrs. Toohey’s arms, she became quieter— 
although her small fists remained clenched, 
and her cornflower-blue eyes looked anxious. 
“A very unhappy little girl,” murmured Mrs. 
Toohey. “But she’ll be all right. Frank, my 
husband, can make kids laugh every time. 
And Janey’s just been with us since last night. 
Now those’”’—Mrs. Toohey smiled across the 
comfortable living room at two ten-year-old 
Negro girls engrossed in a television pro- 
gram—“‘those two, Mary and Sue, are right at 
home. Caught them out in the street yester- 
day pulling hair like sisters. I’m used to argu- 
ments now and then, but I will not have them 
settled in the middle of the street!” 

Mary and Sue turned to grin sheepishly at 
the woman they had learned to call “‘“mamma.” 
“Guess we won’t try it again!’ Sue said 
reminiscently—but her voice sounded proud. 
Starved for affection almost all her life, Sue 
was finding the normal give and take of 
family living so pleasant that she welcomed 
even a scolding—for it showed that someone 
cared. 

Taking in children whose own parents are 
unable or unwilling to care for them has kept 
gray-haired Mrs. Toohey and her husband 
busy since, five years ago, they joined the 
Emergency Parent program in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Under this new plan run by the 
Department of Public Welfare, any Hartford 
child who is suddenly left homeless or parent- 
less is assured of immediate welcome in one 
of eight temporary foster homes. Day or 
night, emergency parents are ready to turn 
down covers, heat soup, and comfort any 
child they may be sent—no matter what his 
sex, age (up to sixteen years), race, nationality 
or physical condition. “‘And you’d think 
some of them haven’t had a bath in months!” 
says one scandalized mother. 

Last month, twenty-four boys and girls 
were fed, dressed, waved off to school or 


Nestled snugly 

against an ample arm, 
this little one is 

cozy and contented. 


This mother and her happy 
youngsters are among the 
families who welcome foster 
children into their home. 





plopped in the sandbox by their emergency 
mothers; played with or helped with home- 
work in the evenings by their emergency 
fathers. Some of these might stay a week, 
a month or three months. Others might 
be returned to their own parents within 
the day. 

“They come, they go,” says Mrs. Toohey. 
“We may have four children—that’s all we 
have room for—or just one. But we’re never 
without a child for long. I guess we’ve had 
up in the eighties by now.” 

Where do these children come from? 
Many from homes shattered by divorce, ill- 
ness, alcoholism. Sue’s mother boarded her 
at a neighbor’s house, then took a _ bus 
for California and failed to send even a 
month’s board for her daughter. Eighteen- 
month-old Janey was abandoned in a well- 
baby clinic by a father who could not support 
her. Mary came to the Tooheys’ house when 
her alcoholic father was sent to jail and her 
mother to a mental hospital. 

Not all children, however, come from such 
distressing situations. Some parents, caught 
in Hartford’s serious housing shortage, wish 
to place their children temporarily while they 
search for a place to live. Occasionally a 
father, unable to combine breadwinning and 
baby-sitting, arranges to maintain his son or 
daughter in an emergency home until his 
wife returns from the hospital. 

Until 1951, children suddenly deprived of 
their parents or found wandering about the 
city streets were taken di- 
rectly to the forty-year-old 
Municipal Nursery. Here, 
overcrowding and under- 
staffing made it impossible 
to give each child more than 
the basic “food, shelter and 
clothing.” No provision was 
made for recreation or edu- 
cation. And the nursery was 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 



















When baby cries, 
someone is there 

to love and tease away 
the tears. 












GEORGE MOFFETT 





DRAMATIZE your glamour 
with the Midnight Glamour 
Set. Cologne plus Hand and 
Body Lotion, $1.00. 


all prices plus tax 


DISCOVER the drama of 
Midnight, itself. A haur 
ing fragrance, timeless in 
beauty. 1 oz., $7.! 


CHOOSE color and a rich 
scent of matching delight! 
Midnight Lipstick-Perfume 
Combination, $1.25. 





Her lipstick is Midnight Pi 


now it’s 


The loveliest 


fragrance | 


| 
of all time 


CHARM him with the scent | ) S S 
of silky Midnight Dusting 


Powder! Superfine, with a 
luxury puff, $1.50. 
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TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 


CONTINUED FROM PACE 31 
too readily available: during 1950 about 175 
children were “‘“dumped”’ there, and some 
of these remained a year and longer. 

In 1947, an analytical study of Hartford’s 
health and welfare services resulted in the 
recommendation that the Municipal Nurs- 
ery be closed “as soon as possible.” David 
H. Keppell, Director of Public Welfare, with 
his assistant, Miss Viva Bruce, began to 
work on the problem. ‘“‘Although there is no 
real substitute for a child’s own home,” says 
Miss Bruce, “‘a foster home is the next best 
thing—far better than a crowded nursery 

| Where a child may be lost in the shuffle.” 
And Mr. Keppell adds, “‘Once we hit on the 
idea of emergency parents, we were off at a 
gallop!” 

First of all, a committee of prominent 
men and women representing a cross section 
of Hartford was formed to interpret the new 
program to the community. Then the long 
search for capable and willing couples began. 
Appeals were made through churches, civic 
organizations, women’s clubs, insurance 
companies, the P.T.A. A classified adver- 
tisement in a Hartford newspaper brought 
in over 200 eager responses. 

“But we had to be very careful,” says Miss 
Bruce. “Some applicants would agree to 
take only girls, or only infants, or only 
Americans. A few seemed too interested in 
the subsidy we pay—a dollar and a half a 
day for each bed kept available, three dol- 
lars when a child is in residence.” 

After months of interviewing and reject- 
ing, eight couples were selected who met the 
strict qualifications and showed a convincing 
warmth toward children. At orientation 
meetings, they learned that their homes, to 
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Get faster relief with 


STRONGER YET SAFER 


ANACIN 





When God sends the dawn, He sends it 
for all. CERVANTES 


Also goes to work instantly to — pain -relievers — gives faster, 
relieve pains of Neuritis, 
Neuralgia, Normal Periodic 


Pain and Distress of Colds. 


ythm step 


MN, STEPHENS & SHINKLE SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


more effective and safer relief 
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than a large dose of one single 
drug. This is one of the first 


nufacturers of Fashion Plate and Copy Cat Footwear Ni Tr Wi : > ™M vi ‘2 iv is 

be officially licensed, must meet state re- 
quirements as to space and fire prevention; 
that each child must have a separate bed; 
that every parent must have a yearly medical 
checkup. Mothers were expected to keep a 
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day-by-day record of each child’s progress, 
to confer each week with a social worker 
from the Child Welfare Unit, to attend 
monthly Foster Parents meetings. And over 
and over again came the warning: “Watch 
out for emotional involvement!” 

“TI soon found out about that!” says neat, 
pleasant Mrs. Lachapelle. “One of my very 
first girls, a teen-ager, nearly worried me 
sick. One night she promised to come home 
at nine on the dot, and didn’t get in till after 
ten. But I couldn’t help loving her even 
when she was difficult. And when she left, 
after the three months, I got to thinking 
maybe she wouldn’t be happy, maybe I was 
the only one who could understand her.” 

Three months is the maximum period a 
child may remain in an emergency home. 
Miss Bruce explains, ““We believe the ‘emer- 
gency’ should be over by then. But we want 





pain. Anacin Tablets can not 
upset the stomach. They con- 
tain no narcotics or habit- 
forming ingredients. Despite 
their great strength, you can 
take Anacin Tablets as direc- 
ted as often as needed without 
the slightest harm. 


You see, Anacin is like a doc- 
tor’s prescription. That is, 
Anacin contains not just one 


cine and dentistry. Just ask 
your own physician or dentist 


if this isn’t true. 


So whenever stronger yet safer 
medication is needed — you 
can depend upon Anacin. Re- 
member — no single drug can 
give you the same strong safe 
relief of Anacin’s combination 
of powerful pain relievers. 
Buy Anacin Tablets today. 


to reunite families whenever possible, and 
three months gives parents a good chance 
to work out their problems.” 

Energetic little Rodrigo, for instance, now 
racing happily about Mrs. Percival’s broad 
lawn with her two sons, will soon return 
to his own home. A few weeks ago, Rod- 
rigo’s distraught father appealed to the 
Child Welfare Unit. His wife needed an 
operation which would require several weeks’ 
hospitalization. The family had come from 
Puerto Rico only a few months before, knew 
no one they might ask to care for Rodrigo 
while his father worked. What could be 
done? 

Within a few hours, Rodrigo was seated 
at the Percivals’ kitchen table, munching 
sugar cookies and smiling tentatively at 
his new “brothers.”’ Within days the boys 
were fast friends—and the young Percivals 
were learning Spanish! 

Surprisingly, jealousy is rare among the 
real and foster children of emergency parents. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 


but a combination of medically 


If pain persists — see your 
doctor. 


proven, active ingredients. 


The highest medical author- 
ities in the nation declare that 
















Highest medical authorities have 
established beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that Anacin’s combina- 
tion of potent pain relievers acts 
smoother and more efficiently 
than any single drug. 
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It’s so all-out stunning you can’t 
believe your eyes. 
But it’s here—the Sheer Look! A whole 
new design idea that makes a dream 
kitchen come true. 
On Frigidaire Refrigerators, Ranges, 
and Laundry Appliances for 1957, 
every line is straight, every corner is 


square, the whole look is sheer — to 


FRIGIDAIRE PRESENTS 
pe mode LMM YG. Sige Hine 


bring the beauty of modern simplicity 
into present kitchens, or kitchens of 
the home-you-hope-to-build. 

Here, surely, is styling so right that 
it sets the trend and pattern of 
tomorrow. 

Here, too, are the most mechanically 
perfect appliances ever built—all new, 


with the best in engineering from 







both Frigidaire and General Mi 


Open any door, for new sury} 
You ll see interiors that sing 
colors, like fashion-first Charcoal 
You'll see a refrigerator with a} 
A-Door that also zips out ice aly 
touch. You'll see the final word in} 
matic ranges—with “Thinking P 
that practically do your cookil 


Come and see The Sheer Look at your Frigidaire Dealer’s style show. Look for him in the Yellow Pages of your Classified Telephone Directory under “Electric App’! 
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What to do during the 
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Give him this 
first day relief 


proved by 4/ million mothers 


Mother, how satisfying it is to know 
you can give your child safe, sure relief 
from suffering in the most important 
hour of his cold! The hour you first dis- 
cover the cold coming on. 


Everything you do for him then—at 
that critical hour—is especially impor- 
tant. That’s the hour to use dependable 


Vicks VapoRub®. Rub it on his chest, 


throat and back, and see that he rests. 
Eases Your Mind As Well As His Suffering 


VapoRub works so fast, two ways at 
once: 
® On the chest to loosen muscu- 
lar tightness. 


© In the throat and large 
bronchial tubes with medicated 
vapors that relieve congestion, ease 
make 

So, at the most important hour of a 
cold—do as 41 million mothers do— 
give your child fast 


nose, 


coughing, breathing easier. 
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DR. SPOCK TALKS 


Twice the fun and 


half the work’ 


But. anvway. 


twice the fun. 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


twin and the 





DR. SPOCK 


Le spent the evenings during a month’s 
vacation reading and sorting about 
200 letters I have received from mothers 
of twins. I and Jane, my wife, groaned 
at the stories of heroic work and laughed 
with the mothers who managed to be 
witty about it all. 

I have selected parts of three letters for 
you to read too. I think they will be as 
interesting to those of you who haven't 
had twins as to those who have. 

In the first place, we are all fascinated 
with twins. Each of us who has come into 
the world alone and who, every day of 
his life, has become more aware of his 
individuality, tries to imagine what it 
would have felt like to have had a con- 
stant companion, an ally and—in the 
case of identical twins—a duplicate to 
share life with. Every parent, realizing 
how special are his feelings toward each 
of his children, tries to imagine what it 
would be like to begin loving two at 
once, especially when they are very 
similar. (Some parents of twins confess 
that they worry a lot about whether they 
are favoring one over the other, and 
strangers often ask, “Which one do you 
love best?’’) 

Any mother who has been baffled or 
exhausted by the care of a single baby— 
and who has not?—wonders if she her- 
self could get through the first couple of 
years with twins. 

Parents are more or less sure that each 
of their children was somewhat different 
in temperament right from birth. But 
it’s hard to remember exactly by the time 
another arrives, and it’s hard to be sure 
that it wasn’t a different mood in the 
parent that made each child seem differ- 
ent or act differently. These letters about 
twins bring out so clearly the contrasts 
between two children’s approach to life, 
even when they are babies and even when 
they are called identical. 

The longer I live and the more I hear 
from parents, the greater is my realiza- 
tion that there is no one right way to 
carry out any aspect of child rearing. So 
much depends on the personalities of 
parents and children, the background 
and the circumstances. These are what 
make a certain method right in one case 
but wrong in another. The 200 letters 
show this truth particularly clearly. The 
great pressures—of time and fatigue— 
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“Enjoy each one 
for what he is 
and he'll grow up at 


peace with himself, his 

























































WITH MOTHERS 


SZASZ 


SUZANNE 


rest 


of the world.” 


under which mothers of twins have to 
operate leave no room for halfway meas- 
ures. Each one simply has to find the way 
that works for her, and in a hurry too. 
A few, for instance, thought that self- 
demand scheduling was a boon. But the 
rest said they realized within twenty-four 
hours that they must quickly get the 
twins on a regular schedule—to avoid 
chaos and exhaustion—and they suc- 
ceeded with very little trouble. Many 
women emphasized that it was obligatory 
for them to plan, systematize and strictly 
schedule their day. On the other hand, 
listen to this statement: ““The twins, now 
5 months, were my third and fourth 
children in twenty-four months, the 
others being 2!4 and 114. In our house- 
hold the bare essentials are done, the 
babies are loved and played with and the 
rest of the work is taken care of hap- 
hazardly. I am always hearing the re- 
mark, ‘You must have a very rigid 
schedule.’ I have no schedule.” 

Most of the mothers were amazed at 
what good company the twins were to 
each other from the early months on- 
ward. But others ran into considerable 
eye poking and hair pulling during the 
first year and much rivalrous fighting 
from the second year on. 

Half the mothers found it essential to 
buy playthings in pairs—it was the only 
way to keep peace. The other half said it 
made no sense getting two of most toys 
(except for especially precious things like 
dolls and tricycles) and that the twins 
early learned to take turns and share. 

But here are the three letters. Actually, 
most of the wisdom they contain is just 
as applicable to single-born children as 
it is to twins, and this is the chief reason 
I have chosen them for you. They are 
also delightfully written. 

Mrs. Lyle Beardsley wrote: ““Our old- 
est daughter, Kendall, was just one year 
old when we were told that the baby we 
were expecting would be two. We were 
delighted and appalled. 

‘‘Fortunately, I have a husband who 
co-operated valiantly in keeping the 
household machinery running. The hard- 
est part, for one who until then had been 
a reasonably orderly human being, was 
learning to ignore the dust mice under 
the beds, the sketchy meals, and what my 
husband calls the ‘clothy’ look of the 


Christmas is twice as exciting, 
shared with one’s “‘other self.” 


house. But I made it a fixed rule to lie 
down every time all three of my babies | 
were asleep, no matter how tall a moun- 
tain of diapers waited to be folded. 

“We did all the things that the parents 
of identical twins usually do—fed the 
same one twice, tried to bring up the 
bubble in the unfed one until it dawned 
on us that she was howling from hunger, 
not from gas. We tried to put them ona 
‘demand’ schedule, but as a result some- 
body was being fed every two hours 
around the clock. Obviously this was 
carrying the demand business a little too 
far, and I finally got them within a half 
hour of each other. I would like to say a 
word here about that invaluable inven- 
tion, disposable plastic nursing bottles. 
By using them I saved sterilizing sixteen 
glass bottles every day, as only the nip- 
ples needed to be boiled. 

“When they began to eat solids I 
propped each baby at opposite ends of 
the bassinet and fed them alternately 
with the same spoon. As soon as possible, 
between nine and eleven months, I let 
all my girls begin to feed themselves, and _ 
they were doing a very creditable job by | | 
about fifteen months. The twins had an |} 
added incentive to efficiency in this de- | 
partment—the first one finished would 
immediately begin on her sister’s plate. 
Obviously one couldn’t dawdle! 

“TI purposely made no attempt to in- 
terest Kendall in toilet training until she | 
was almost two. (Twins were sufficient | 
to cope with, I felt.) My experience in 
‘training’ her was both illuminating and 
amusing. At about twenty months I 
bought her a potty chair, which she had 
seen before in other houses. When the 
deliveryman brought it she helped me 
unwrap it and recognized with delight 
what it was. Without any prompting 
from me she immediately pulled down 
her diaper and sat on it, an expectant 
look on her face. In a few minutes she 
rose, looked down at it and said with dis- 
appointment, ‘Mommie, it’s not work- 
ing!’ I explained to her that she had to 
make it ‘work’ and she returned to it puz- 
zled but determined. She refused to let me 
put her diaper on, but carried the chair 
with her from room to room for the next 
hour or so, sitting on it at intervals, until 
finally it‘ worked.’ That was all there was 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 
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1} PNTINUED FROM PAGE 36 
f iness of toilet training for her. 
sught they were ready, I suggested 
Die ght show the twins how to use the 
ji Wen she had to go she would take 
wi her to the bathroom and explain 
detail what was going on, the use 
viletper, and so on. Eventually they, 
got}e idea, and presently assumed re- 
biy for themselves. They also began 
»y / at night about this time. 
in) c) twins, motor development pro- 
| about the same rate, with some- 
‘ye: or sometimes the other initiating the 
act y. (I suspect that this close paral- 
t not be present in nonidentical 
)j} even if they do things at the same 
th’don’t always do them in the same 
is is where a parent can get a clue 
sonality differences that exist even 
‘I twins. Jan stood up one day and 
staggering steps before sitting 
|iptly. She was so pleased with this 
+he kept repeating the performance 
(ver with obvious delight. Christie, 
her, stood up herself and solemnly 
itrately walked at least five steps 
¢n Jan on her first try. Having satis- 
that she could do it, she lost inter- 
| matter and refused to walk again 
| a week. Again, Jan happens to 
uhtly higher degree of motor skill 
) stie; her blocks stacked better, 
(ng faster, and so on. Christie used 
rage and frustration at what she 
p regarded as the perversity of in- 
epjects when they wouldn’t perform 
they did for Jan. 
y) usually have very decided opinions 
‘ther or not you 
courage ‘twin- 
cially in iden- 
). I think that as 
ible you should 
ecide for them- 
vat they want to 
Jit. Kendall and 
f share the same 
ijests and friends 
ich the same degree. All have pre- 
wear the same clothes, although 
will permit a variation of colors. 
thh each a penny and all will buy the 
sfidor in a lollipop. Only once did I se- 
thr) different toys as surprises. Were 
ced? No! Each one wanted the gift I 
en for another, and Kendall ob- 
Aother, you should always get us 
hing!’ I have ever since. One of the 
+s in having one’s children close to- 
ans that problems of seniority are 
O a minimum. You can say cate- 
“Go to bed, a// of you,’ and there is 
basi or argument! : 


Men Il was too little to ‘prepare’ for the 
: <ival, but we included her in the dis- 
of their care, let her help when she 
), and I tried to get over to her the 
she and I were partners in the joint 
ponsility. I can’t remember any incident 
Oper ggressiveness, but once in a while 
‘i Jad been busy with them for what 
© seemed to her a very long time, 
Wo go in and get an old sweater of 
, addy’s bathrobe, and drag it in to 
}ood bathing the babies. She would 
it the floor and curl up on it like a 
Py }my feet, and suck her thumb wist- 
¥. Si would handle the babies in a sort 
oihid way, and direct most of my con- 
ti) to her. And I often neglected the 
Wk to play with her when they were 
.then people came to see the twins I’d 
ke th stay in the living room chatting 
thusrst for a few minutes, and then I’d 
esihat she take them in and show them 
tw}, while I stayed behind. I would 
hi} identifying them for the visitors. 
S} tried to teach them to talk, even be- 
f€ siicould talk very well herself. Now 
Atsh}s in kindergarten she comes home 
d} with something she has learned to 
©jto them. She even took them to 
olith her one day on the school bus. 
orejey left she gave them a careful brief- 
envhat to do and how to behave, and 
He ty respect her wisdom they behaved 
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Of all home remedies, a 
good wife is the best. 


MOOK KKK 


beautifully. I don’t mean to give the im- 
pression that they never quarrel or tease or 
pound each other—of course they do when 
they are tired or cross or have been shut in 
the house toc long. But most of the time they 
seem to us to have wonderfully good times 
together. I regret that they have been 
spanked, because the hand is sometimes 
quicker than the conscience, but we try to 
keep discipline to a minimum of two ‘Thou 
shalt nots’—Thou shalt not commit mayhem 
on another’s person, and Thou shalt not 
destroy other people’s property (including 
parents’). Kendall has translated this doc- 
trine into a rule of her own which applies to 
neighbor children: ‘No teasing or beating 
up anybody on our property.’ ” 


Mi... Richard Puetz wrote: “My twins are 
now eighteen months old, girls, Debby and 
Kerry, nonidentical twins. They are so com- 
pletely different we couldn’t possibly think of 
them as two halves. For instance, Debby is 
shy of strangers, hated them from birth and 
responded to peeks into the buggy with noth- 
ing but shrieks. She even went through a 
couple of months when her own father was 
not to touch her. 

“Kerry, on the other hand, has always 
loved strangers in any shape. When a new- 
comer enters our home, Kerry immediately 
fastens both arms tightly about the victim’s 
neck, cuddles in the particular lap and glares 
at her father and me as if to say, ‘Please help 
me, stranger. These people beat me regularly, 
never feed me and dislike me intensely.’ 

“Debby is not afraid of animals and even 
loves thunderstorms and violent activity. ‘It 
wouldn’t dare hurt Deb,’ is her attitude. 

““Kerry is mortally 
afraid of anything violent, 
unusual or sudden. ‘This 
is new and loud and it’s 
bound to hurt Kerry,’ is 
her response. 

“Kerry, though over a 
pound smaller at birth, is 
now, and has been for a 
year, about four pounds 
heavier than Debby. In physical combat be- 
tween the two, Debby nearly always is vic- 
torious and Kerry in tears. 

“A problem of treating them as individuals 
did arise right from the start when friends 
came over fo see the twins. The visitors would 
enter looking terribly excited, but when 
shown the babies always seemed very dis- 
appointed. Eventually we came to the con- 
clusion the visitors expected to see two identi- 
cal bits of humanity, perhaps even joined 
together. 

“But when presenting gifts they feel each 
should have something as different as possi- 
ble. “You wouldn’t want two cuddly dogs 
around, would you?’ they say. ‘The babies 
can take turns with the dog and the kan- 
garoo.” 

““No, we wouldn’t want two cuddly dogs, 
we want three because John, Kerry and 
Debby always want identicals, down to col- 
ors and toenails, or else the reward is screams 
from three insulted babies. 

“Or givers resort to identical toys for the 
girls with a different one for John. That is 
worse. John wants what the girls got and 
what he got, and the girls want what they got 
and what John got, and the result is a large 
expenditure of time and money by daddy to 
even things up. 

“Likewise, problems arise from the fact 
that what one child does the other two also 
do. At meals all goes well for the first few 
minutes until the worst hunger pains are sat- 
isfied. Then Debby, for instance, accidentally 
knocks her milk over and it spills onto her 
plate, the table, her lap and my clean floor 
(sometimes clean). Kerry observes quietly, 
then pours her milk onto the plate, lap, and 
so on. John, seeing mother’s interesting re- 
action, imitates Kerry. Who do I punish— 
none, one or all?” 

I suspect that Mrs. Puetz doesn’t always 
have so much trouble solving these problems 
of identical possessions and identical mis- 
behavior as she jokingly makes out. How- 
ever, many parents, without realizing it, do 
permit demandingness or naughtiness in 
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At Last! Lemon Pie 
You Need Not Cook! 
Reilly in fa tite 
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the first, the only real /A/S7TAN/7 
Lemon Flavor Pie Filling! 


Presto! A luscious lemon pie—and with no 
cooking! No messy, scorched pots and pans— 
no stirring over a hot stove. Just mix with 
sugar and boiling water—pour into a baked pie 
shell. Chill . . . then pop in oven 3 minutes to 
brown the meringue. It’s ready in half the time. 


Only ROYAL has this new Instant Lemon 
Flavor Pie Filling. Ask for it today! 
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FOR SCRUMPTIOUS 
DESSERTS EVERY TIME... 





Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
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Only Royal Gelatin Dessert 
gives you the 


“FRESH-FRUIT VITAMIN" —C 


74% more food energy than 
the fresh, whole milk in every 
serving of Royal Pudding 





The dairy farmers in your area want you to know — you 
can live better in every way with foods made from milk. 


©1956 American Dairy Association » Watch Disneyland—ABC-TV 


Real old-tim 


4 SIMPLE, BASIC REC/PES 
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1 = Feolled Butter Cookie” RECIPE 


Bake at 400° F. 5 to 8 minutes . . . Makes 6 to 7 dozen 


3 cups sifted Pillsbury’s 1 cup sugar 
Best Enriched Flour 1 cup soft butter 
1¥% teaspoons double-acting 1 slightly beaten egg 
baking powder 3 tablespoons cream 
Y, teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Sift together into mixing bow] flour, baking powder, salt and sugar. 
Cut in soft butter until particles are fine. Add egg, cream and 
vanilla. Blend thoroughly. Dough may be refrigerated if desired. 
Roll out on floured pastry cloth or board to % inch thickness. 
Cut into desired shapes. Bake in moderately hot oven (400° F.) 
5 to 8 minutes until delicately browned. Cool completely before 
decorating. For decorating directions see recipe book. 
*Also called old-fashioned sugar cookie. 


It takes Real Butter 
to make Cookies 


taste real good 
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&. Press Butter Cookie Seo 


Bake at 400° F. 8 to 10 minutes . . . Makes 5 to 6 dozen 




















1% cups sifted Pillsbury’s Best Y) cup sugar 
Enriched Flour 1 egg : 
Y, teaspoon salt Y, teaspoon vanilla 
Y) cup butter Y, teaspoon almond extract 


Sift together flour and salt. Cream butter. Gradually add sug) 
creaming well. Blend in one egg, vanilla and almond extrac 
Beat well. Add dry ingredients gradually. Mix thoroughly. F | 
dough through a cookie press onto ungreased baking sheets. Pz 
dough firmly into cylinder to eliminate air pockets. Bake in mé 
erately hot oven (400° F.) 8 to 10 minutes until delicately browne 
Variations to Basic Recipe: spice sticks, coconut wreaths, orange 
lemon crescents, nut twists; see recipe book. 


You never outgrow your 


need for foods made from milk 


AS AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIlinois 


For the Holidays this year American Dairy Association teams up 


Bt?7/NG VARIATIONS 


with Pillsbury Mills to bring you the greatest ideas in cookies... 










Try the basic recipes here. Send for new recipe book. 








4. Refrigerator Butter Cookie RECIEE 


Bake at 425° F. 5 to 7 minutes . . . Makes 7 to 8 dozen 






B. Bor Butter Cookie: BAS'e 


Ee at 350° F. 25 to 30 minutes .. . Makes 1% dozen 


— 


¥, cup sifted Pillsbury’s Best 1 cup sugar 2% cups sifted Pillsbury’s Y cup sugar 
Enriched Flour 2 unbeaten eggs Best Enriched Flour Y% cup firmly packed brown sugar 
Y, teaspoon double-acting baking 2% squares (2% oz.) melted 1 teaspoon double-acting 1 egg | 
powder : unsweetened chocolate : baking powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y) teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla Y teaspoon salt ¥, cup pecans, chopped fine | 
Y cup butter Y cup nuts, chopped %; cup butter | 
together flour, baking powder and salt. Cream butter. Gradu- | 
ay add sugar, creaming well. Blend in eggs, melted chocolate, Sift together flour, baking powder, salt. Cream butter. Add sugar 
ynilla. Beat well. Stir in dry ingredients gradually. Add chopped and brown sugar gradually. Cream well. Add egg and vanilla. Beat | 
s.. Mix thoroughly. Pour into 9x9 or 11x7 inch pan, buttered well. Blend in dry ingredients gradually; mix well. Add chopped 
bottom only. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. pecans. Mix. Divide dough in half. Shape into rolls. Wrap in 
ol and frost, either before or after cutting into bars or squares. waxed paper. Chill overnight. Slice % inch thick. Bake on but- 
#d new interest to this recipe by varying the frosting. tered baking sheets in hot oven (425° F.) 5 to 7 minutes. Variations: 
‘ *Maybe you know them as brownies. chocolate-nut, coconut, orange or lemon; see recipe book. 
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Butter Cookie Cook Book 


Box 122, Dept. L 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


= 


Yous, from Pillsbury’s Best Grand 
ation] Baking Contests and European 
ecil: Service. 53 recipes in all. 
mMérian Prize Winners. Old World favor- 
*S, Finch masterpieces. Tells you how 
'S@>orate with cookies, how to wrap 


‘dS re cookies. Only 15¢. Use handy 
PUpc). 


Enclosed is_______¢ for which please send me 
Butter Cookie Cook Book(s) at 15¢ each. 





Name 
Address 


City ONC. State. 
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Wrap your gifts in beauty with 
Norcross Christmas gift wrappings 


FREE Orrer. Ask your Norcross dealer for the free booklet 
on new ways to wrap and tie gifts. Six fancy bows carefully 
explained. Many suggestions on distinctive and beautiful 
ways to wrap your Christmas gifts. 


The beautiful Norcross wrapping papers, ribbons and 
matching tags you see here give you only an inkling of the 
wide selection available at better retail stores everywhere. 
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NORCROSS 
GIFT WRAPPINGS 


In handy sizes...conveniently packaged...for easy wrapping 
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URALGIA 


for jieving pains of: 











od leadache, neuralgia and neuritis. 


Cold discomforts and other pains 
that usually accompany colds. 






| aft Discomforts of tired, sore, aching 


pub s 





iBiscles due to y overwork or un- 
—————— 


| Jusual exercise. 





| Pains and discomforts following 
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wap Gack with 
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tooth extraction and other dental 
work. 











HIGHER IN 
CANADA 


| Looseness and Worry 


by zer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be- 
®foose, wobbly false teeth. FASTEETH, 
= oose alkaline (non-acid) powder, 
pant lon your plates holds them firmer so 
|/more comfortable. Avoid embarrass- 
ma used by loose plates. Get FASTEETH 
‘ug counter. 


| VARICOSE 
.,, VEINS 


Tired Legs, Leg Cramps 
Relieved By The NEW 





ast STOCKINGS 


an FULL-FASHIONED + FULL-FOOTED 


8 8he they look just like regular nylons. No 
vb) needed. Give comfortable, uniform support 
)ar'se veins, tired, aching legs. Help prevent 
*ojle during pregnancy. Colors: French Nude, 
Waite ack. At Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops, 
"ag.Jepartment, Surgical Supply Stores. 
at and booklet on Foot and Leg Care, write 

SHOLL’S, Dept. E-2, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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matters about which they are uncertain of 


their rights or their children’s rights. In other 
respects they put up with no nonsense. I 
strongly suspect that this is the main explana- 
tion why some parents have to go to great 
effort and expense providing identical clothes 
and toys and others have no trouble at all. 

Mrs. Paul Henerlau said: ‘‘My advice to a 
prospective mother of twins is, number one 
and most important, “Nurse your twins.’ It is 
the biggest laborsaving device on the market. 
Nursing two babies stimulates the glands just 
twice as much, and I had far more than the 
normal supply of milk; in fact, I had pain- 
fully too much, and had to express a lot with 
the breast pump. And it agreed so well with 
the babies that they doubled their weight in 
three months instead of the customary five. 
Another nice thing about nursing: those 
early weeks I always nursed them lying 
down, which was especially cozy in the 
middle of the night. 

“When people first learned I had twins, I 
got the customary question, ‘How do you 
manage with twins?’ and my stock answer 
was, “The twins are hardly any trouble at all, 
the only trouble I have is with their 15- 
month-old brother, and 24-year-old sister.’ 
The 15-month-old wasn’t even walking yet, 
and was still in dic pers, and the 2!4-year-old 
wore diapers at night. Thank goodness for an 
automatic washing machine! My husband’s 
skill lay mostly in caring for the older chil- 
dren, when he was home. A little later, my 
3-year-old girl got pretty good at helping me 
feed the twins. I also effected numerous 
housekeeping short cuts, and keep dreaming 
up new ones, so that now my housekeeping, 
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I do nothing without gaiety. 
MONTAIGNE 
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cooking, ironing, and so on, are down to 
practically an irreducible minimum. 

“The twins were identical girls, weighing 
534 pounds at birth. During those first 
months of baby food, I simply did not have 
the time to squeeze all that gooey stuff into 
their mouths as I had done so painstakingly 
with the others. Sometime during the day I 
took a free moment when:they were awake to 
introduce them to the various strained foods, 
and after dinner at night I sat in the living 
room with the family and fed them their 
cereal in my lap, while we were talking. After 
they were weaned I devised a most efficient 
breakfast system. In a pitcher I mixed cereal, 
canned fruit, vitamins and milk, divided it 
into two bottles, put on nipples with very 
large holes, heated them, took them into the 
cribs, and propped them up (the bottles, that 
is) so the babies could drink their breakfast 
while we ate. This was so filling that it ac- 
tually held them until the end of the after- 
noon, except for about six ounces of milk at 
noon. As soon as they started using their 
fingers, I let them eat as much ‘finger food’ as 
possible, and that was another timesaver. 
They could sit in the high chair and eat slices 
of banana, bits of toast, bacon and they 
learned to eat peanut-butter sandwiches at a 
very early age! 

“At about | year they also picked up 
spoons and started feeding themselves, and 
believe me, I let them do it, in spite of the 
mess. At about 13 months they started throw- 
ing unfinished bottles out of the crib, so I 
guess they had had enough sucking, and they 
drank exclusively from a cup after that. 

“IT seem to have expended a lot of words on 
the feeding of twins, when really the psycho- 
logical aspects are more important. AI- 
though it is cute to dress and equip them 
alike, it is really a darned nuisance, quite ex- 
pensive, and very confusing, if they happen 
to be identical. The chances are they will 
have plenty of hand-me-downs, and I con- 
sider this good. Mine started out in two non- 
identical bassinets, lined in different colors— 
one pink and one blue—so they became two 
different individuals to me right away. As I 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 143 
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wonderful fun for children S+to(Z 


~ HILDREN are happily ab- 
sorbed for hours with fascinating 
picture stories of Cowboys, Ant- 
mals, Fairy Tales and Adventures 
in the magic of Tru-Vue 3 
sion and sparkling color. A perfect 
gift for Christmas. 


-dimen- 


GIFT, SET .:-).:- 3... $2.98 








Viewers and picture 
stories also sold 
individually 


DELUXE GIFT SET *4.98 


TRU-VUE COMPANY * BEAVERTON, OREGON 


FOR PERFECT PROTECTION FROM RAIN, SLEET OR SNOW! 


Smooth ankle and foot hugging fit 
A proven safe, rugged, long wearing tread 
A truly clear plastic rainboot 


EXCLUSIVELY A PRODUCT OF THE LUCKY SALES CO., INC. 


ALL <3 MODELS 


come in lefts and rights and a full range of sizes 
PN Marie me-Ceh ei e-le) (Mid om iCal 


Clear and smoke 
about A 
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pen error ean ils MEDIUM height heels 


© Guaramteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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UNIVERSAL FIT... | 
best for LOW heels (to flats) 


FASHION FIT... 
_ best for HIGH heels 


At Notion, Shoe and Rainwear Counters, Everywhere 


LUCKY SALES CO., INC... LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + CHICAGO 














ECTRIC PUTS TIDE IN THEIR NEW AUTOMATICS 
Q MANY OTHER MANUFACTURERS po! 


No wands, no rabbits, no tricks needed and that miracle cleaning power has 
here, lady! Not if you take the tip from never been surpassed. 


e man in tan. Te’s 2 art : : . 
the man m tan. He’s an expert on Nothing can peat Tide for getting 


clothes clean. That’s why so many 
manufacturers put Tide in their new 
Tide actually revolutionized washday automatics - - - why more women use Tide 
when it | yrought you a completely new ‘n automatics than any other washday 
and differen! kind of cleaning power — product. Use Tide m your automatic. 


automatics—and he knows Tide’s what 
to use in your new G-E Automatic. 
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MAKING 
MARRIAGE 
WORK 


| My teen-age 
daughter 
“has become 
an impudent 
stranger.” 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


CAN YOU CONTROL YOUR DAUGHTER? 


I have lost control of my daughter, not 
quite sixteen. She is impudent to her father, and 
listens to me only when she wants to. She is lazy and 
never tidies her room, let alone picking up around 
the house. I wouldn’t have dared disobey my par- 
ents at her age. Am I a poor mother? If I am, how 
do others control their children? What do they do 
with a daughter who keeps late hours, runs around 
with a ne’er-do-well, smokes like a chimney, talks 
roughly to her mother, and lies and deceives at every 
whipstitch? She’s not bad or vicious, but so unruly 
and rebellious I can’t do anything with her. Is there 
any way I can bring her under control?” 

I doubt it. A girl of nearly sixteen is approaching 
the age when she must make her own decisions, and 
take the consequences of her own actions. It is too 
late for the mother to attempt to control her be- 
havior through subjugation or dictatorial methods. 

The wise mother not only recognizes this stage, 
but anticipates it. She begins early to establish a re- 
lationship of mutual confidence and respect with 
her daughter. To the extent that she succeeds, the 
daughter will respond to her leadership and guid- 
ance through the critical years of late adolescence. 

Some parents, faced with a son or daughter who 
is parasitic, selfish and defiant of all regulations, 
have tried stern measures. In the exceptional case, 
coercive or forceful actions may bring temporary 
improvement. But even these rare exceptions usu- 
ally end unhappily. A father’s attempt to control his 
son’s college career through the purse strings may 
end in the boy’s leaving school and becoming per- 
manently estranged from his family. Or a daughter, 
oppressed by what she considers unfair or tyranni- 
cal treatment, may marry the first person who comes 
along in order to escape from home. Both son and 
daughter may live to regret their actions, but this is 
poor compensation for parents who wanted the 
best for their children. 

But many parents (the mother who wrote us may 
be among them) become unduly alarmed about 
their teen-agers because they don’t know what to 
expect. They compare their behavior and environ- 
ment a whole generation ago with their children’s 
today, without allowing for changes in customs. 


For example, many bitter quarrels arise over the 
question of a girl’s smoking. Yet four out of five 
teen-agers smoke at least occasionally. This fact of 
course does not constitute an endorsement of teen- 
age smoking; but it does suggest that the parent 
who wants to discourage the habit should recognize 
that it is probably common practice among the 
youngster’s associates. 

Nor is an isolated deception evidence that the 
child is a moral cripple. The average boy or girl does 
occasionally “lie,” or at least conceal part of the 
truth to avoid unpleasant scenes, to protect a friend 
or to gain some special concession. He may win the 
use of the car by exaggerating the difficulty of get- 
ting to a party without it. Or he may be blandly as- 
tonished by the broken window, even though he 
knows a friend caused it. 

Most boys and girls sometimes shirk responsi- 
bility, go through periods of being lazy and shift- 
less around the house, perform indifferently in their 
studies. The teen-agers’ emotional outbursts, their 
lack of temper control, their incessant social activi- 
ties—these and other manifestations, all of us must 
admit, are annoying and vexatious. But whether we 
like it or not, these attributes are fairly character- 
istic of today’s youth. Your child may never show 
some of them, and others will be short-lived. 

Most irksome to parents are children’s rebellion 
against authority, their evasion of responsibility and 
their deceitfulness. These three character defects— 
and that is what they are if they become chronic— 
are serious, since they can greatly handicap social 
adjustment, job success and happiness in marriage. 
In extreme form, these defects constitute juvenile 
delinquency. In the adult, they become moral 
bankruptcy. But the key to the seriousness of these 
and other irksome characteristics of the teen-ager is 
their persistence. Occasional lapses, ranging from 
isolated acts to a few days or even weeks of un- 
desirable behavior, are to be expected and forgiven 
if they cannot be overlooked. Abrupt alternations 
of mood and behavior are a natural reaction to 
the whole complex process of growing up. 

However distressing the teen-ager’s behavior at 
the moment, the standards you taught are likely to 
determine the permanent pattern. The earlier you 
start, the better. The child brought up in an atmos- 
phere of understanding and affection, whose par- 
ents have set an example of responsibility, honesty, 
and respect for the rights of others, can be trusted 
to learn to control himself. 


POINT OF NO RETURN 


lh the last six months, Mrs. A. has written 
me several times. In her first letter, she explained 
her problem and asked for an appointment; her 
next said the difficulty had cleared up and no con- 
ference would be necessary. Finally, after several 


-noncommittal notes, she wrote that she was con- 


sidering leaving her husband. “But if I do, he'll pay 
for it, and you can tell him so.” 

This was the situation: The A.’s had been married 
twenty years, had a son and a daughter in college. 
Mr. A. headed a small, prosperous business, and 
his wife was pleasantly busy with civic affairs and 
social activities. At the time she first wrote me, she 
had discovered that her husband had been carrying 
onan affair with another woman for fourteen years. 
When she accused him of it, he said he thought 
she’d known about it and didn’t care enough to 
make an issue of it. She told him he had to choose 
between her and the other woman, and she assumed 
he’d chosen her. Instead, he’d merely continued as 
before, and it was when she found out that she 
wrote me her last letter. 

Significantly, though Mrs. A. had never followed 
through and kept an appointment, her husband 
came to see me. However, he did not ask me to try 
to help him save the marriage; he merely wished to 
state his position. 

In brief, this is what he said: *‘My wife will never 
give me a divorce and I won’t ask it. I’m willing to 
go along as we are. But I won’t give up the only 
woman besides my mother who has ever loved me. 
If my wife wants to leave me, I won’t try to stop her. 
I'll give her haif of everything we have, and con- 
tinue her forty-dollar-a-week allowance, but if 
she wants more, she'll have to go to work. We’ve 
gotten along well enough as friends, but we haven’t 
lived together as man and wife since our last child 
was born. She made it clear to me from the very be- 
ginning that she had no interest in sex, and she re- 
fused to try. She wouldn’t even consult a doctor. 


But our family physician has assured me there 
is nothing physically wrong. My love for her died 
years ago. She’s done a good job as a housekeeper 
and a mother, but she’s only been half a wife, if 
that. This time, the other woman is the real wife.” 

There wasn’t much left to be said. He didn’t ask 
for advice, and none was given. His wife had issued 
an ultimatum; he had answered in kind. In all prob- 
ability, the bizarre situation will continue. The hus- 
band will not leave his wife nor ever be free to marry 
another woman. The wife will not divorce her hus- 
band nor leave him, since that would mean giving 
up a way of life that is important to her. Like count- 
less other marriages, this one will drift along from 
habit and because it is the path of least resistance. 

But there are thousands of other marriages, some 
of less than a year, others of considerable duration, 
that might profit from the mistakes of this couple. 
Though none of these points may apply to your mar- 
riage, now or later, their consideration may help 
you maintain the happiness only marriage brings. 

e Guard the first year of marriage. It counts most: 
this is the year that attitudes mature, when con- 
sideration for each other, willingness to share and 
the foundations of partnership develop. Until this 
has been accomplished, any marriage is in danger. 

e Don’t bea naive wife. When a young husband’s 
physical interest in his wife is rebuffed again and 
again, she is inviting his attention elsewhere. When 
his interest in her falls off, there is a reason. Most 
likely it resides in her own unresponsiveness. In 
any case, the situation should not be ignored. 

¢ Spend adequate time together. Unless com- 
panionship is attained early in marriage, there will 
be many lonely moments later. 

e Recall the words of your wedding ceremony 
and prove you meant them by showing an interest 
in your husband’s work, by taking the good with 
the bad, and standing behind him when things go 
wrong. Treat him as a partner, not as a provider. 

¢ Don’t become complacent. Some divorces take 
place after twenty years. The reason many mar- 
riages fail is that mates work less and less at making 
them succeed. Unthinkable as divorce may seem 
now, it might come five years hence—and to you. 

e Remember that you are a wife first, a mother 
second and, if you work, a job holder third. If you 
are happy in being a wife, give that role your best. 
Your job may change, your children may someday 
be on their own. Where will you be? Unless you 
want to be on your own, or to change husbands, 
then first be a wife. 





ASK YOURSELF: 


Am I Becoming Less Appealing? 


No sensible wife deliberately does things that irritate 
her husband or make her less attractive in his eyes. 
But some wives overlook the unfavorable cumula- 
tive effect of little things. An action or habit trivial 
in itself can become seriously annoying on repeti- 
tion. Consider the questions below carefully before 
answering “Yes” or “No.” 


DO YOU: 


1. Talk more loudly than your husband? 

2. Eat too much and become overweight? 

3. Help yourself to his personal belongings? 

4. Neglect hair, nails, grooming unless go- 
ing out? 

5. Smoke or drink immoderately? 

6. Use language or slang he dislikes? 

. Dress in ways he disapproves? 

8. Let small bills go till overdue? 

9. Fail to keep household accounts or 
checkbook straight? 

10. Neglect your appearance at home? 

11. Delay him when he is due at work? 

12. Recite your complaints and bad news at 
meals? 

13. Usually stay up late at night? 


14. Make long social telephone calls? 


Our studies show that wives who complain most 
about loss of romance in marriage are likely to be 
the ones who take their husbands’ love for granted 
and do little to keep it alive. This list is not exhaus- 
tive; it is designed to help you examine your own 
behavior for characteristics that may be irritating 
him. Two or three “tyes” answers should be warn- 
ing signals. Strive to correct all your “little sins,” 
for they are not worth the trouble they may cause. 
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Spectacular devices aid the atomic scientist in his quest for knowledge. Here a uranium fuel element is loaded into the Research Reactor at Brookhaven National Laborato! 
The reactor provides neutrons and radioactive isotopes for hundreds of experiments, both at Brookhaven and at other research laboratories in universities, hospitals and indus 


Should your child 
be an Atomic Scientist 7? 


by LAWRENCE R. HAFSTAD 


Vice President in charge of the Research Staff, General Motors Corporation 
(As told to DONALD ROBINSON) 


T THE SPEARHEAD of human knowledge is atomic 
A science. Since 1939 it has raised from zero an 
industry we now reckon in billions of dollars, an indus- 
try based on something no one ever will see, the neutron, 
a little part of the atom. 


This unseen portion of matter is a monument to man’s 
intellect—something that materialized out of creative, 
disciplined imagination. Once pure theory, today it is an 
immense reality, a tremendous force for good. 


What atomic science will do for tomorrow’s world I 
would hesitate to predict, although much of my lifetime 
as a physicist has been spent helping to find both mili- 
tary and civilian uses for this new form of power. But I 


can say this emphatically. Its future is unlimited. 


Already we have a nuclear-powered submarine. It has 


cruised more than 50,000 miles without refueling. 


With casual assurance, scientists and engineers are 
discussing the idea of nuclear-powered ships. 


They are talking also about “package’’ atomic reactors 
for developing power in the world’s wastelands. This 
would be one of mankind’s greatest boons. 


A distinguished diplomat put it succinctly. “Can you 
imagine what atomic energy will mean to the peasants of 
Afghanistan?” he said. ‘‘For the first time in their lives, 
they will have electric light.” 


Here at home, scientists even visualize an era in the 
foreseeable future when atomic energy may begin to 
supplant the power we extract from coal and petroleum, 
should our reserves of them commence to dwindle. 
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There is no reason for any feeling of myster) 
this. It is just another physical phenomenon. 


Accept the fact that such a thing as a neutro 
exactly as you accept the fact of electricity eacht 
switch ona light. Accept the fact, too, that if this 
collides with the uranium 235 nucleus, a peculiar 
called “fission” occurs. Two fission fragments fi 
at high velocity and let loose large amounts of 





Then consider that from one pound of fiss 
uranium you get as much energy as from 2, 
pounds of coal. Now, you'll understand why entl 
grow so excited about atomic energy. 


But power isn’t the sole miracle in atomic | 


The by-products of atom-splitting are equall 
lenging. Gamma rays that are released in the, 
process can be utilized for food sterilization. 4 
other chemical reactions. Many plastics, for e 
can be stabilized against temperature changes by 
ment with gamma rays. 


Radioactive isotopes that come out of the spli 
are still more valuable. Every day, they are turm 
new clues in the endless war against disease. N ) 
researchers are employing them right now to track) 
brain tumors. ; 

In agriculture, plant biologists and agronomil|é 
using isotopes to enrich the soil and improve farm : 
By means of isotopes, they recently brought for| i 
species of rust-resistant oats that stand to save An} 
farmers $100,000,000 a year. if 
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_ Jgotc's are even being utilized today to make chick- 
lay) ore eggs. 


Andjat’s not all their uses, by far. We need to know 
*, # instance, about the wearing qualities of metal. 
yi do certain machine parts wear out? 


tas are telling us. 


ed a better understanding of the manner in 
/e part of an alloying element in 10,000 parts of 
al produces such striking improvements. 


4 may shed new light on it. 


tually impossible to enumerate the packets of 
dwledge that isotopes and other radioactive ma- 
e revealing to us. We scientists are like kids 
dose in a toy department; there are so many 
sckoning for our attention, we hardly know 
start. 


see, the boys and girls who select nuclear 
ee) a livelihood will have the privilege of working 
Jontiers of knowledge. 





sjatellectual and spiritual satisfactions await them. 
new a true scientific explorer who was bored 
s ork. 


re here any openings for newcomers in atomic 
you ask. 


at onestly answer that the opportunities are in- 
br boys and girls both. The need for new blood 
sine is vast. It is one of the fastest-growing cate- 
Beene, and its demands for trained manpower 
s/ously outstripped the supply. 


e| years ago, merely a handful of scientists were 
g/ith the atom. This year, 15,000 scientific people 
ged in atomic activities for the government and 
¢idustry. Tens of thousands more are wanted. 


omic Energy Commission has officially esti- 
at 40,000 more scientists and engineers will be 
ithin the next several years to work on appli- 
pf nuclear power. This is just one phase of 
7 ience. There are scores of others. 

lutary fact is that the idea of research no longer 
fe “sold” to industry, the government, or the 


ial firms now realize that their survival depends 
ntific alertness in the laboratories. The govern- 
Hcontinually enlarging its technical horizons. 
Hand universities, traditional incubators of scien- 
ght, are broadening the scope of their research 
3. And there are burgeoning scientific founda- 


} MOE, me. 


" Medie, the atom has opened yast new horizons. Above, a 

‘nist Sloan-Kettering Institute uses radioactively-tagged 
pons to study the difference between normal cells and 

‘er (Is in the search for cancer-controlling chemicals. 







tions, privately operated and financed, which are setting 
up hundreds of specialized research projects for govern- 
ment and industry. 


With all of these organizations, expansion in the 
atomic field is checked only by the scarcity of trained 
personnel. 


What types of scientists and engineers are welcome in 
atomic science? 


Almost every kind. Physicists are needed to do basic 
research on the underlying facts of nature; we have 
nearly exhausted our present store of basic research. 
Mathematicians are necessary to predict neutron be- 
havior. Chemists must search out better methods for 
processing fission products. Metallurgists must deter- 
mine materials that can withstand the incredible heat 
and stress involved in atom-splitting. Medical men and 
biochemists must ascertain the effects the atom can have 
on health. Biologists and agronomists must seek methods 
by which the atom can improve crops. Engineers of every 
variety—mechanical, civil, electrical, metallurgical, min- 
ing, to mention a few—are equally essential. They must 
translate the broad findings of the scientists into prac- 
tical usage. 


No matter what aspect of science a person is interested 
in, he is likely to find an outlet in the atomic arena. 


What does atomic science demand of the boy or the 
girl who wants to make a profession of it? 


First, in my opinion, he (or she) must have imagina- 
tion. Second comes intellectual curiosity, a deep-rooted 
desire to understand how and why things behave as they 
do. Third, the young scientist must have patience. Often 
he will reach dead-ends in research. He must be willing 
to keep on trying. 

As one of my very good scientist friends declared, 
“The only time you don’t want to fail is the last time 
you try.” 


A fourth and especially urgent requirement is a mathe- 
matical bent. And the boy who aspires to go far in 
atomic science must have a true mathematical talent. 
Math is the language of “the trade.” 


A fifth characteristic is the ability to collect. data, 
organize facts and analyze them. A sixth requirement is 
that a boy enjoy hard work, for the problems are ever- 
lasting. 


And, seventh, the good scientist-to-be should be a 
non-conformist. He must be willing to get off well- 
traveled mental highways and strike out for himself. 
The brief history of atomic science is the story of men 
and women who had the intellectual courage of their 
convictions. Too much cannot be said for this. 


The financial rewards? 


Latest government studies indicate that a college 
graduate with a Bachelor of Science or an engineering 
degree can easily get a job paying $400 a month. Within 
not too many years, he should be up to $750 a month. 
Men who reach the higher levels of management will, of 
course, earn considerably more. In industry, salaries of 
$25,000 and $35,000 are not unusual. 


“Show me a man of ability and experience, and I'll 
meet his price, whatever it is,” the head of a large com- 
pany in the atomic field recently remarked. 


The possibilities for advancement are splendid. Visit 
any atomic laboratory and one of your first impressions 
is that the staff is made up of young people. The working 
conditions are excellent, too. In this connection, let me 
stress that it is not a dangerous business. Its accident 
rate is so low that the National Safety Council rates it 
as one of the two safest industries in the country. 


As in any profession, disadvantages can be cited. The 
hours are long. The work is arduous. For scientists, the 
risk of lack of success is great. In research, many failures 
must be expected for every success. 


One can certainly select an easier way of making a 
living. 

If your child does settle on atomic science for his life- 
work, he must have a thorough education. Were I the 
parent of a youngster with a scientific gleam in his eye, 
I would do my best to impress him with the truth that 
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his future is starting in his classroom today. Nuclear 
science is only an extension of the basic fundamentals 
he learns in his early science courses. 


I would tell him, “Steep yourself in fundamentals. 
Make them part of your consciousness. The rest of what 
you learn will come naturally.” 


A Bachelor’s degree in science or engineering is the 
least a boy should have, and a Master’s degree is better. 

Anyone thinking of basic research in physics or chem- 
istry should go on to get a Ph.D. It’s a virtual necessity 
for landing a good job in government, industry, or the 
academic world. Besides, it brings a better salary. 

Just recently, a study was made to compute how much 
more money a Scientist with a Ph.D. was likely to earn 
during the course of his life than one with a Bachelor’s 
degree. 


It came to $100,000. 


I might point out that opportunities to acquire gradu- 
ate degrees have improved greatly. More than thirty 
universities are giving graduate courses in nuclear engi- 
neering and other atomic sciences. A number of indus- 
tries encourage their young laboratory employees, finan- 
cially as well as otherwise, to continue their graduate 
education in special courses or night classes while they 
hold down their regular jobs. 


I believe it is also worth emphasizing that atomic 
science, because of its stringent requirements, is not a 
calling for the average student. It insists upon a high 
level of mental refinement, and I think it is important 
for us to try to train our youth up to it. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career: his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes, 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Atomic Science is one of a continuing series 
on career opportunities for young men and women. Thus 
far, similar articles have been prepared on Newspapering, 
Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architecture, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, Pub- 
lic Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing, Start- 
ing a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Banking, Printing, Home Economics, the Mineral In- 
dustry, Personnel Work and Retailing. Each is available 
in booklet form and will be sent to you on request. You'll 
also find additional help in our free booklet, ‘‘The Cost of 
Four Years at College.’ Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 23-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
Copyright 1956, New York Life Insurance Company 
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Have youever noticed that little children 
who have learned to walk not so many 
moons ago love motion for its own sake? 
They run, zigzag, gallop, and when they 
finally learn to skip at the age of three or 
four, it’s a great day. Annette Dunham, 
dance teacher to children for five of her 
twenty years, is sure that this delight in 
pure going is too often curbed or aim- 
lessly thrown to the winds. She herself 
has found that the exuberance of 2!4-to- 
5-year-olds can be channeled into danc- 
ing with great fun and profit for pre- 
schoolers in her California dance studio. 

Annette says, ““Of course I use the 
word ‘dance’ loosely here. But I often tell 
mothers to get together and form neigh- 
borhood dancing sessions. A studio and 
professional instruction aren’t necessary. 
All that is needed are one mother who 
knows how to have fun with children at 
this delightful age, who will volunteer her 
time; a room with plenty of space; and a 
record player and some simple rhythmic 
records in a tempo that is not too fast. 


Three to six children of from three to five - 


make an ideal group; anything larger 
leads to confusion. Boys and girls mix 
(thank goodness) without a thought at 
this age. Classes are best held to twenty 
or thirty minutes in length, although the 
children may want to carry on spontane- 
ously by themselves. A small record 
player that they can operate themselves 
appeals to them more than fidelity of 
tone.” 

If you would like to start a home danc- 
ing program, here are some suggestions 
from Annette’s experience: 

@ Always start classes with a warm-up of 
hopping. At first, a youngster will feel 
more confident if he can hold onto a 
waist-high support such as a chair back 
or low table. He will probably find that 
he can hop on one foot and not the 
other. When a little practice shows him 


From a hop to a tumble like Humpty’s—if it’s done to music 
by preschoolers, it’s dancing. Any child can do it—and love it. 
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he can hop on right and left foot, he 
be delighted. Soon he will be able to h 
with hands on hips, to the rhythm 
four-count music. 
@ Simple calisthenics (like those you u 
after childbirth) can be fun provided y« 
keep them casual—for example, wai 
bending exercises while the child lies ¢ 
his back. At first you will have to hold 
feet on the floor for him, but in time 
will be able to pull himself up, heels t 
gether, and touch his toes with his fing 
tips. Such exercises can be done once 
twice at first, working up to ten time 
but no more. Remember the object—fu 
® Once your children hop easily on eith 
foot, it’s time to introduce skipping, cla 
ping, marching to music. The singing 
nursery rhymes with gestures can top G 
the session. You will have to lead the 
here, and it is gayer if you have a gestu 
for every line (for example, “Wee Will 
Winkie” would be hands close to floor 
indicate a wee person). Their gestur 
won't be refined, but who cares? Thi 
what fun they will have falling down li 
Humpty Dumpty. 
Such a home dance program has ys 
rewards. It helps the child with co-or 
nation, balance, body control—all skil 
he thirsts to know at this age. It mak«) 
music meaningful to him. The shy chil 
may come out of his shell, the aggressi\ 
one be moderated by group activity fc 
the first time. And don’t forget the valu 
able exercise for mother. | 
Annette adds one warning: “M 
emphasis is on developing a normé 
child, not a professional performe| 
Planned dancing classes are a wonderft 
energy and emotional release for chi 
dren. Leave it at that. If the limelight | 
ahead, it will come much later and onl 
after careful professional training. Meat 
while, dancing is an investment in pla 
for mother and child.” EN 
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Get set for a wonderful change in your washday! 
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washes and bleaches, all by itself, 
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New Oxydol...the only detergent in America that 
Contains its: “2222255000 =e 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the Journal 


lhe Nobel Peace Prize was 
awarded to President Teddy 
Roosevelt in December, 1906. for 
his efforts in ending the war be- 
tween Japan and Russia. In Old 
New York and Anchors Aweigh 
were written. Throughout the 
U.S.A. ladies were busy pasting, 
gluing, sewing and embroidering 
Christmas presents, making plum- 
suet pudding, ginger and sand 
cookies, and seeing that pails of 
water stood near each lighted 
Christmas tree. 


“Take a two-quart basin, turn 
it upside down, butter it, 
spread it with cooky dough and 
bake it,’ advises the food edi- 
tor in the December, 1906, 
JOURNAL. “All small gifts, 
brightly wrapped, may _ be 
placed under this surprise cake 
for dessert.”” 


“What games belong to Christ- 
mas?’ a reader asks. Answer: 
“Blindman’s Buff: How, When 
and Where?: What's My 
Thought Like?: and Hot Cock- 
les.”” 


“Country Girl: Break yourself of 
the habit of leaning on your el- 
bows. This often causes calluses.” 


“Many young girls are now 
taught to ride cross-saddle, as 
side-saddle riding is thought to 
make a girl slightly crooked.”’ 


“Christmas Dinners: The goose, 
really the Christmas bird, is 
quite enough with a good joint of 
roasted beef. A Steak Stanley 
may be served with duck, or 
turkey with ham. Chicken and 
mutton are a good combination 
also.” 


"Red chinchilla cloth with a 
black velvet cap and collar 
make a handsome little boy’s 
outfit.”” 


“A false roll is all right if it is 
made of fine, natural hair.” be- 
lieves Mrs. Rorer, “but those of 
wire and wool are hot and bad for 
the hair, besides giving a most un- 
natural, upholstered look to the 
pompadour.” 


“In these days of the popular 
sheer white lingerie blouses, a 
lace-trimmed corset cover is a 
necessity.” 


Hair decorations: “Black jetted- 
tulle wings spangled with silver 
and gold are much worn by older 
women.” 
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DI PIETRO 


Mary Bass, Irene Dunne and “Sleepyhead.” 


tis always good to see an old friend 

again and tosee her looking as wellas 
Trene Dunne looked the other day 
when she came downstairs with Mary 
Bass from the forum you'll be reading 
about next month. She’d asked Mary 
if she wouldn’t let her see the Work- 
shop, and when we heard her next 
door in Nora O’Leary’s department, 
where she was looking at all the things 
that had been made in there for 
Nora’s Christmas pages and the cover 
this month, we looked around here 
for something nice to show her. But 
ours isn’t that kind of office. Upstairs 
in the newly decorated dining room, 
where the forum was held, with its 
widespread view of all Rockefeller 
Center, Irene had remarked when she 
came in, ““But I’ve seen this room be- 
fore! IL saw it this morning from that 
tall building across the way. where I 
was looking around Radio City 
through a friend’s big brand-new 
binoculars. He said, ‘There’s the best- 
looking room in the Center.’ And this 
was it!” 


Pretty soon now the city all around us 
here will be pulsating with office parties. 
The Workshop will have one of its own, 
with punch, and with glamorous favors 
provided by the beauty department. 
Down in Rockefeller Plaza, as we walk 
by afterward, there will be carols by can- 
dlelight. Senor Arturo Despoeuy, of 
Uruguay, who is program officer of 
the United Nations, tells us there will be 
UN office parties over there “galore.” 
““Down in Uruguay,” he stated, ‘“‘where 
Christmas comes in midsummer, we go to 
the beaches at Montevideo and have 
parties under the palm trees.”” And the 
sehor went on to say that Arishna 
Vienon, India’s delegate, is giving his 
Christmas party again for all the UN 
children, many of whom observe their 
own peculiar kinds of Christmas at other 
odd times of the year, or never. Among 
the various neighborhoods in this vast 
metropolis around us, all the races of the 
world are represented. Whatever the date 


or manner of their individual rites, they'll 
be celebrating here an adopted day of 
Nativity on the 25th of this month. There 
are girls on our Workshop staff from 
Mexico, France, Germany, Armenia, 
Norway, Yugoslavia. And we have pried 
from them that there are Christmases 
elsewhere in the world where the festivi- 
ties hold their own with ours, and where 
even the holiday fare does, too, as far as 
that’s concerned. 


Inquiring about toy poodles to model 
in a picture led beauty assistant 
Dottie Robinson to Count Alexis 
Pulaski and his place around the cor- 
ner here called Poodles, Inc., which 
boasts a salon where a poodle has a 
choice of seventeen different clips. 
from the Continental and Tom Col- 
lins to the Lamb, and where poodles 
belonging to Judy Garland, Clare 
Boothe Luce and Arthur Godfrey 
have to get appointments like any- 
body else’s. “‘What makes Just 
Johnny look so pleased with himself 
besides his wonderful Royal Dutch 
clip?”” Dottie asked. ‘‘Perhaps be- 


Dottie Robinson, making 
friends with Just Johnny. 
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peaple you know, 
editors you like, 


and what goes on 
in New York 


cause his modeling fee for fashion 
pictures is twenty-five dollars an 
hour.’ the count informed our beauty 
assistant with relish and pride. 


‘This is the way we do at a dance in In- 
donesia,” said Mrs. Herawari Diah to 
Peter Briggs—‘‘the lady asks the man.” 
Mrs. D. demonstrated by making a 
graceful approach with downcast eyes 
and placing her scarf end on Peter’s 
shoulder. Herself the editor of a maga- 
zine in Djakarta called Keluarga, mean- 
ing “family,” Mrs. Diah told Peter she 
had one problem JOURNAL editors were 
spared—her country being one in whicha 
Moslem husband may have as many as 





Mrs. Diah asks 


Peter Briggs to dance. 


four wives. ““Readers write us that their 
husbands want more wives, and ‘what 
shall we do?’ What she tells them (she is 
Mr. Diah’s only wife) is, “If you’re really 
a good wife, he won’t want another.” 


When Rosalind Russell was rehearsing 
for Auntie Mame, which was sold out 
further in advance than any other play 
this season, she had a line which said she 
got her recipes from a magazine which 
shall be nameless. Asked by her agent if 
she herself got her own recipes there, 
Rosalind replied that she got hers from 
the Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL. So the line 
was changed, and now Auntie Mame gives 
daily credit in the play to the JOURNAL. 


Are Latins really more romantic? Yes, 
says June Schwartz, who vacationed 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, where her 
host and hostess, Jorge and Cuca 
Lopez Bellose, though married three 
years, held hands every evening while 
reading poetry aloud in the patio. 
June, who ison the public-affairs staff, 
asked Cuca about her outside inter- 
ests and hobbies. Cuca smiled at her 
handsome husband and stated in her 
best English, **He is my hobby.” 
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By ELIZABETH DUNN 


hat do you want for Christmas?” Bill asked 
hoarsely. 

*“A mink stole,’ Candy replied without hesita- 
tion. 

“Stolen,” please,’ Bill corrected sharply. ““Watch 
your grammar.” He blew his nose despairingly and 
shuddered deeper into his bathrobe. ““Don’t you 
want anything else?” 

Candy sucked the top of her fountain pen, con- 
sidered deeply, and said, “A little bottle of 
Voodoo.” 

seh ee 

‘Perfume. Very seductive.” 

so Aline 

“A little tiny bit of a bottle.” 

“Ah,” said Bill in a tone of quiet satisfaction. 

“It costs,’ Candy murmured gently, “twenty- 
two dollars an ounce.” 

There was a pause. Bill said, ““They give you a 
refund on the empties? Arishooo / One thing I can 
let you have is the Common Cold. Ought you to 
be sitting here?” 

“Don’t you know about germs?” Candy said in 
surprise. ““There are two kinds: round and square. 
Sarah and I have round ones. You and David 
have square ones. So / never get your colds, I just 
get Sarah’s. And Sarah never gets David’s colds, 
but he always gets yours. This is known as Stewart’s 
Law. ... What do you want for Christmas, dar- 
ling?” 

‘Just a simple pine box,” Bill croaked. ““Don’t 
bother to have it lined.” 

Candy tried to grin at him, and—to her aston- 
ishment—failed: Christmas without Bill, any 
Christmas, ever. . . . No. Childish or not, it was 
impossible to joke about it. Outside, the sky was a 
sulky gray; in here, the fire danced in the grate, 
the books were bright in the tall shelves, the Chip- 
pendale chest shone darkly between the windows. 
Light struck through the chintz curtains in a 
golden-brown glow and the telltale gleam of one 
of David’s Coke bottles shone furtively from under 
the sofa. What do people do at Christmastime when 
they havent a home and a family ? 

“Which reminds me,” she said aloud. ‘‘Tiny 
Timakolovski promised to hide David’s bicycle in 
his garage till Christmas Eve.” 

Bill peered feebly through the window. ““Good— 
but where is Tiny? The Rotary lunch must be over 


by now. He was coming to tell me the plans for the 
Christmas parade * He broke off with a 
bloodcurdling groan. “Speaking of round germs, 
here comes Georgine Paraday. Run and tell her 
Vve just sunk into a refreshing coma, will you?” 

““Now, darling, poor Georgie’s not that bad,” 
Candy told him. 

Bill waved his arms. “Go on, woman! Tiny will 
be here any minute!” 

“What of it? Georgie doesn’t bother him a bit!”’ 

Bill gripped the arms of his chair. ‘But he 
bothers Georgie! Listen: Tiny wants to float a loan 
at the bank—for the factory. It’s very important 
to him, Candy. In fact, it’s vital. And you know 
Gus Paraday. If Georgie says no ——”’ 

“Oh, darling, really!’ Candy protested. ‘“‘After 
all, it’s Gus who is the president of the bank!” 

“People will believe anything,” said Bill, and 
the doorbell rang. 

Mrs. Augustus Paraday, looking pink and in- 
destructible, brought into the living room a blast 
of chilly air and a large covered bowl. 

““Jellied apples!” she barked at Bill. “If you 
don’t like them, eat them anyway—good for a 
cold. Oh, you’re addressing Christmas cards, are 
you? Well, don’t expect one from us.”’ She sat 
down solidly. ““Gus and I decided last year that 
Christmas cards mean nothing any more. It’s dis- 
gusting—the whole season is so commercialized 
that all the real meaning has ——” 

Behind her, the door opened slowly. Tiny Tima- 
kolovski loomed there, his long, angular face 
carved into a benign grin. ““Hah! Good day, once 
and for all! Candy, my dear, and Mrs. Paraday! 
You are feeling rude today in your health, I hope? 
Yes? Good.” He shut the door behind him. 

Georgie Paraday’s mouth was compressed into 
a button of disapproval; her round eyes bulged 
with hostility. Oh, dear, Candy thought ruefully, if 
only Tiny wouldn't always act so like himself. 

Surprisingly, Tiny broke into a waltz; deftly he 
circled the furniture, accompanying himself in a 
rich, carrying bass. 

“Dadahdeda dum dum-dum, dum-dum dadah- 
deda dum What are you thinking has hap- 
pened to me?” 

“You've finally gone round the bend,”’ Bill sug- 
gested. “Stop wheeling like a gull—you’re making 
a draft. Arrrrrishoooo!”” CONTINUED ON PAGE 139 
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By JESSE STUART 


“7 must finish my remaining time working with my mind 


and not my hands. I loved working with my hands. 
But I am lucky to be able to work at all, lucky to be alive. 


unbearable tedium of enforced convalescence after a near-fatal heart attack. 


But in that quiet he learned a new insight; he learned to live ag 1 


never knew when or how I got to the hos- 
pital. Later I learned I was blue and gasping 
for breath, that my crippled heart was beat- 
ing over 250 times a minute, trying to pump blood 
past the clot to save my life. Edith Meeker Mac- 
Dougall, who became my day nurse, met the 
ambulance, placed a resuscitator over my mouth 
and nose to give me extra oxygen. This might have 
been the split-second action that saved my life. 

A heart attack isn’t anything like what I had a 
few times imagined one would be. I have never 
suffered any kind of pain, and never will again, 
comparable to the pain of a heart attack. 

Every minute and a half one person somewhere 
in America dies from some form of heart or blood- 
vessel disease. Out of every 200 people in the 
United States, one person will die of diseases of the 
heart or blood vessels this year. And this victim 
can as well be you as the other fellow. Approxi- 
mately four out of five heart-attack victims survive 
the initial attack, thanks to medical science and 
our skilled heart specialists and our Heart Associa- 
tions and the great work they are doing. But of 
all Americans who will die this year, more than 
half will die of cardiovascular disease. 

At the age of forty I could lift 400 pounds. 
I could do my share of hard labor. Old George 
Alexander and I went to the timber woods and cut 
eighty-seven logs in a short winter day. An icy wind 
was blowing strong and it was subzero weather. 
Coffee froze in our lunch pails. I enjoyed it. 

Up until this time I had been in a hospital only 
long enough to have my head X-rayed and my 
scalp wounds cleated together after I had been 
blackjacked. Only when I had typhoid twice was I 
forced to go to bed in daylight hours. 

Then on October 8, 1954, | pounded the lectern in 
an hour’s talk I gave to the teachers of Western 
Kentucky in Murray College. After this talk was 
over I walked outside the auditorium and collapsed. 





I was lying helpless when I awoke to conscious- 
ness on a narrow hospital bed under an oxygen 
tent. I knew what had happened to me. I couldn’t 
think very clearly, but I could remember vaguely 
the pain and the falling. I was among strangers 
until my wife walked into the room. 

“What’s this all about?” I whispered. ‘““Where 
am I? When did you get here?” 

Naomi and our daughter, Jane, had left home as 
soon as Mr. Marvin Wrather phoned the news to 
Greenup, Kentucky. Since we didn’t have a phone, 
the message was relayed to Naomi by her parents. 
My father had pushed three automobile loads of 
people relentlessly 560 miles across the length of 
the state to get to me. This was the farthest he had 
ever been away from home. I felt very deeply about 
their making this long trip and Naomi said I had 
spoken to them and called them by name. 

I was still tired. And somewhere close to my 
heart, my chest felt as if a hole had been torn in it. 
I could not lift my arms. 

A few days after my attack I was given a news- 
paper to read, to keep my mind off myself. But it 
worsened my frame of mind instead of helping. 
When I looked at the headlines, I couldn’t read 
them. At forty-seven I suppose one shouldn’t be 
surprised by deteriorating eyesight, but up until 
now I’d had 20/20 vision in both eyes. Now I 
couldn’t read newspaper headlines, and this had 
happened to me overnight..The doctors told me 
that | would be wearing glasses probably for the 
rest of my life. 

Living under this oxygen tent was a strange 
existence. I felt as if the sky had fallen in, that I 
was in my grave. Although my body was slow to 
come back, my mind came back more quickly. And 
when I was able to think, I was depressed 
to the extent that if there had been a | 
weapon near and if I could have used | 
my hands to reach it, I might have 
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finished myself. This was not my way of thi 
Something had gone terribly wrong wit 
Vaguely, I could remember harshly criticizin) 
ple for finishing their own lives when they 
deeply afflicted by some incurable disease. ! 
reasoned that they had been justified. Why 
so near and not go all the way? 

In these black days of mental depression v 
lay under the oxygen tent and saw only the 
of my wife, doctor and nurses, I grew tired o 
one. They were the dear people fighting the h 
to save my life. Yet the ones who did the mc 
me I cared for the least. I reasoned very pas 
and calmly that they should let me die. They s 
let me have the second part of life, I thought. 
thoroughly enjoyed the first, up until now. 
was ready for the second half, the unknown, 
stirred by curiosity about the long journey. 
in my drugged state of body and mind, I co 
a little excited about going. I would close m 
and pretend that I was going, and sleep. 

Time came for me to move my arm, i 
I realized I was still wearing the trousers to t 
I had spoken in in the Murray College audito 
I didn’t,know how many days had passed, 
couldn’t figure out why I was still wearing pé 
my suit. They told me that before this time 
had been afraid to move me to take them 
didn’t know that I had had a coronary occel 
and double heart injury. In fact, I didnt 
exactly what one was. 

There was one person I wanted to see fror 
moment I regained consciousness. I wanted t 
Jane, our daughter. I wanted Jane to come i 
stand close to my bed, to put her cold face 
against mine while they changed the oxygent 
She had walked through the au 
winds and the frost and I wan 
a touch of autumn and the 0 

world in Jane’s face. I loved her 
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“This morning I walked my first mile... 
this is the land I love. Every square 

foot recalls a memory, I know where each 
tree grows—and less than six months 

ago I had to learn to walk again.” 





ever loved her in my life. She was a child 
fd shévasn’t trying to save me. She had come to 
‘uraysaturday morning at four after a sleepless 
sieht Gfast driving, and on Monday she found 
self}unked down in a strange school. But she 
dnt fer a word of complaint. I liked her pluck. 
md 1 “ed the autumn in her cold face. I hesitated 
‘holfher there, asking her to stay a minute 
dngerjut she was my link with youth, with life. 
imes when the sedatives hadn’t put me to 
‘usked Naomi to read the letters that were 
omingn. All these I wanted to answer, by dic- 
ing lies to Naomi. I learned how much affec- 
Ohatgetters can mean. But Dr. Hugh Houston 
jund it and put a stop to my dictating. Then I 
iked omi to send to her mother to get certain 
doks jad manuscripts from our house. These I 
ad he ut, along with the letters, on the table near 
y Ge) I wanted everything where I could see it. 
1 bein to realize I wasn’t through living. It be- 
Ame ird for me to believe I had ever thought 
Wout ding my life. I never wanted to tell any- 
ddy Sout this. I was ashamed of it. Though | 
wuld irdly move under that tent, I would look 
‘theable by my side and tell myself I wasn’t 
iroug Not when [ could see my books again. 
fien sushed Naomi, when her hands must have 
nN ted, to write friends, publishers, magazine 
itor) Write them, I told Naomi, that I’m not 
(roug, that I will be back someday, flooding the 
ails th book and story and poetry manuscripts. 
The| after eighteen days, they took the tent 
om fer me one afternoon. A few days after that 
ley thk it away for good. But I still had nurses 
un) the clock, and a hot-water bottle to my 
ld fit. 

On (ctober 31 I was allowed to sit straight up in 
*d f@ five minutes. The very idea excited me as 
lweh's a flight to New York would have a few 
eekSarlier. I CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 








Pro ongone the might 6 ploy with: 





SYNOPSIS OF PART I At the end of my holi- 
day before returning to England and a school- 
master’s role, I stopped in Le Mans for lunch and 
a drink, hoping to throw off a mood of depres- 
sion. Once again I was about to depart from this 
country whose history I taught, whose language I 
spoke as my own, and I felt no closer to the 
people than ever before. With no family of my 
own, no ties, I seemed a watcher of others’ lives— 
a failure. 

Then a man in a car hailed me, “Hullo, Jean,” 
returning my blank stare with a sly wink and a 
promise to say nothing of having seen me. A few 
minutes later someone jogged my elbow—and 
again I stared. My double. My very self. “You 
don’t happen to be the devil?” asked Jean de Gue, 
introducing himself. We had a cognac, then an- 
other, talking. Soon he knew all about me, but all 
I knew of him was that he had been in Paris and 
was reluctant to return home because-of family 
demands. ‘‘People live by greed. You must give 
them what they want, but they are never satis- 
fied.”’ I was lucky, he said, to be alone. 

When the cognac haze cleared, late the next 
day, I awoke in a hotel room, my wallet and all 
means of identification gone, my clothes and lug- 
gage replaced by de Gué’s. At the door stood his 
chauffeur, waiting to take me to the chateau. To 
my protests that I was not /e comte he made smil- 
ing response, obviously used to the man’s foibles. 
I let myself be taken to the chateau, entered the 
salon to meet three women, one of whom dis- 
appeared at once. Of the two remaining, one was 
called Francoise, but I did not know the other’s 
name. Later in maman’s bedroom I was embraced, 
to be asked with fierce intensity, “Did you get it? 
Did you bring it?” Not until I found de Gué’s 
room and the opened luggage was I able to pro- 
duce the small package he had marked with her 
name, quelling her rage. 

In the adjoining bedroom I faced Frangoise— 
and realized that she was Jean’s wife. 
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IH NAPE 


And a Web ih Woven 


to retrieve the pajamas from the bed, and 
I went and fetched them, not glancing at Fran- 
coise, and turned back again toward the bath- 
room. To my dismay, she started to cry, saying 
something about not caring for her, and being 
miserable, and how maman had always come be- 
tween us. I waited in the bathroom for the sounds 
to cease. Presently there was a blowing of the 
nose, and those little sniffs and coughs that ac- 
company the aftermath of crying and the attempt 
at self-control. The idea that she might get out of 
bed and follow me to the bathroom unnerved me, 
and I slammed the door and locked it, realizing 
as I did so that I was probably playing my char- 
acter aright. This would be the action of Jean de 
Gué if he was ashamed or bored or both. 

Once again I became angry, as I had been in 
the hotel when I was forced to put on his clothes. 
How he would laugh if he could see me now, a 
farcical figure with the pajamas over my arm, 
hiding in a bathroom, with his wife in bed in the 
room next door. This was a situation that evoked 
screams of delight in the theater, and I thought 
how very close to humor must disgust and 
horror always be. 

Considered coldly, the masquerade was so 
cruel as to be inhuman. I turned off the dripping 
bath tap and went back to the dressing room. 
The elation and ease I had experienced when 
having dinner with the mother had changed to 
depression with her change of mood. Instead of 
dismissing the ravaged face as just another inci- 
dent in a fantastic evening, I had wanted to pla- 
cate her, to find the package quickly and hand it 
over. Now, with the realization that the com- 
plaining Francoise was de Gue’s wife, I wanted 
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II Me first instinct, absurd, and automatic, was 


to placate her too: her tears distressed me. I went 
to the table and picked up the package marked 
F. It had a fancy wrapping and was small and 
hard. I stood weighing it in my hand. Then I went 
through the bathroom once again and opened 
the bedroom door. The room was in darkness. 

*“Are you awake?” I said. 

I heard a movement from the bed, and then 
the light was switched on and she sat up, looking 
at me. The curlers were now concealed by a cap 
made of net, tied under the chin with a pink bow, 
and the fluffy bed jacket had been exchanged for 
a shawl. The effect was incongruous against the 
pale, tired face. 

““What is it?” she said. 

I went over to her. ‘‘Listen,”’ I said, “‘you must 
forgive me if I was abrupt just now. Maman 
seemed suddenly unwell, and I was worried. i 
would have come down earlier, but you know 
how she can be. Look, I bought you this in Paris.” 

She stared doubtfully at the package which I 
put into her hand. She let it drop on the coverlet, 
and sighed. “‘I wouldn’t mind if it was just once 
in a while,” she said, “‘but it happens so often, 
every day, always. Sometimes I think that maman 
hates me, and not only maman but all of you. 
Even Marie-Noél has no feeling for me.” She did 
not seem to expect an answer, and I was thank- 
ful. for I had no words. ““When we were first 
married it was different,’ she went on. “We were 
both younger, the country was free again after 
the occupation, life seemed full of hope. I felt so 
happy. Then little by little it all seemed to slip 
away, the happy feeling. I don’t know if it’s my 
fault or yours.” 

The wan face under the ugly net cap stared up 
at me without hope. CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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pysents like this 
there'll be nothing left 
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or anyone.” . 
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By EDWARD KAYLIN 


ILLUSTRATED 


eorge Baillie surveyed the orange-juice 
glasses, the empty platter that had held the 
bacon and eggs, the toast rack, the coffee 
cups and the check for a dollar ninety that was a 
dollar sixty-five more than he usually spent for 
breakfast. He put two dollars and a quarter on the 
table, planted one hand firmly under Susie’s elbow, 
and started toward the street. 

“Look,” he said, propelling her through the 
doorway. (She’s little, and easy to propel—physi- 
cally, that is.) “Look. It’s ridiculous. Absurd. 
Nutty. As we say in the law—R.I.L., res ipsa 
loquitur.” 

‘‘What’s that mean?” Susie wanted to know. 

“It means,” George said, “The thing speaks for 
itself.” It means it’s so obvious, I shouldn’t even 
have to waste any more time talking about it.” 

“O.K.,”’ Susie said. “So it’s obvious. But tell me 
again, anyhow. Why can’t we get married?” 

“It’s getting late and I don’t want to miss May- 
hew,”’ George said, stepping up the pace at which 
they were moving along Pilgrim Avenue. “But Ill 
run through it just once more. 

“The United States Government allows me a 
hundred and ten dollars a month to live on while 
I’m at law school. I am already up to my neck in 
debt to my poor but honest father. If I got married, 
the Government would raise my allowance to a 
hundred and thirty-five dollars per month. Since I 
conservatively estimate that this extra twenty-five 


dollars a month is somewhat less than enough to 
take care of your breakfasts, in no time at all, in- 
stead of being merely up to my neck in debt, I’d be 
over my head. And as to my father, he would 
quickly turn out to be not only poor and honest but 
aiso bankrupt.” 

Susie was unimpressed. She’d been unimpressed 
ever since the discussion had started. And that 
dated back to when George was still in Korea. He 
remembered her first letter after he’d written that he 
wanted to go to law school when he got out. 
“O.K., Georgie,” it had ended, “if you want to go 
to law school, you go to law school. But you go 
married. Love, Susie.” 

Well, he’d gone. And not married, either. And 
now he’d been up at Commonwealth for two months 
and Susie’d come for a weekend. And the pressure 
was on for fair. Susie doesn’t pack much weight, 
but she certainly knows how to apply leverage. 
Mostly, George thought, she does it with her eyes. 
They’re deep green, the kind of green that goes so 
well with copper hair. She has the copper hair too. 

“Georgie!” Susie said, and her heels stopped 
their wild clacking on the pavement as she abruptly 
began dragging her feet to slow him down. When he 
had decelerated to a fast walk, she turned her face 
up toward him. He looked at her fondly—despite 
all his resolutions, too fondly, he realized. 

“What, baby?” he said, and here came the pitch. 

“Georgie,” she said, “do you know what I did 
after you went overseas?” 

“Cried yourself to sleep?” He was picking up 
speed again. 

“Yes. And I also went to secretarial school.” 

“That's my girl,” he said. “If you’re any good, 
you can be my law stenographer when I’m in prac- 
tice.” They were back to a jog trot. 

“Georgie.” Her voice was pleading, but he 
kept hurrying her along. “I’m good enough to be 
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getting seventy dollars a week right now at the 
Holling Company.” They had zoomed onto the 
campus and were almost at Holmes Hall. “‘I could 
get transferred to their branch up here,” she said, 
“and make the same money.” 

So there it was. George came to a dead stop. He 
put his strong hands on her shoulders. “‘There’s 
another reason,” he said, and, seeing fright come 
into her eyes, hurried to drive it away. 

‘Blackstone said it, Susie. ‘The law is a jealous 
mistress.” I’m having trouble enough keeping up 
with my assignments without a wife. And especially 
a wife like you. You're too pretty, Susie. Too ap- 
pealing. And too distracting. I want to take awfully 
good care of you. But I can’t take care of you and 
the books at the same time. And that’s that.” 

They were in motion once more and, his hand 
under her elbow, she felt almost as if she were being 
carried along Langdon Walk. 

“You can take care of me after you graduate,” 
she exploded. Her heels again beat a tattoo on the 
sidewalk. ““Meanwhile we'll get married and /’// 
take care of you. I'll work during the day and help 
you with your assignments at night. We can ——”’ 

“Yes,” he interrupted. “Like you took care of me 
last night. Dancing until four A.M.! Missing two 
classes and having to rush like crazy not to miss a 
third! Some taking care!” 

“That’s not fair,’ she said. And he knew it 
wasn’t. “Last night was a celebration. Because I 


hadn’t seen you once in two whole long months!” 

They had entered Holmes Hall by now. ‘“‘Sh-h,”’ 
he said. “People will think we’ve been arguing.’’ He 
jockeyed her into one of the few still-vacant seats in 
the back of the lecture amphitheater. ‘‘Watch 
Mayhew,” he said. ‘“‘He’s unique. I’ve got to go now. 
My seat’s up front.” 

She looked up at him, tears hesitating in the 
wings, ready to come center stage the moment they 
got the cue. 

“You see,” he whispered. ““You’re unhappy and 
right away I’m upset too. Now how could I handle 
the law under those conditions? It just wouldn’t 
work.” 

The tears were definitely on the mark now. “‘But 
I wouldn’t be unhappy,” she said. 

He patted her hand. “I love you,” he said. “‘See 
you after the class.”” And tearing himself away from 
those accusing eyes, he went down to his seat. 

It wouldn’t work, he said to himself. /t’s obvious, 
he supported his position. Res ipsa loquitur, he 
closed the soliloquy—and sat down just as Profes- 
sor Mayhew mounted the platform. 


Edmund (Mayhem) Mayhew, Wellstone Profes- 
sor of Law at the Commonwealth Law School, is 
conceded to be the greatest living authority on the 
law of contracts. He has written and compiied in- 
numerable texts, treatises, analyses, casebooks and 
notes covering all conceivable—and nota few incon- 
ceivable—contractual relationships. He is legal ad- 
viser to three governments, a director of seventeen 
corporations, a member of eleven American and 
twenty-six foreign learned societies. He holds five 
earned degrees, nineteen honorary degrees and 
forty-three decorations. He is reputed to have re- 
fused anappointment to the United States Supreme 
Court because he “‘would rather train judges than 
be one.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 164 
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God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress also, 
ta % ~ And all the little children 
‘ee: Re Ss That round the table go... 


WASSAIL SONG 





Whence comes this rush Sy ex 
ae. : Enna SS 
of wings afar, aaah Sn 


Following straight 
the Noel star?... 


| FRENCH CAROL 


He came all so stille 
To his mother’s bower, 

As dew in Aprille 
That falleth on the flower... 


ANON. /3th—15th century 





With a merry ding-dong, 7 
happy, gay and free, 

With a merry singsong, 

happy let us be! . . . NURSERY RHYME 

















All young fir trees dream 


of being a Christmas tree some day. . 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


For Christmas, with its lots an’ lots 


of candies, cakes and toys, ge me 
Was made, they say, for proper kids eae 
an not for naughty boys.... (em 





FIELD, “Jest ’Fore Christmas” 

























Now, while holly wreaths hang on every door and 
carols fall warmly into crisp frosty air, we 
remember the Christmases of childhood. 
Sleigh bells, the ring of laughter, snowflakes whirling from 
the sky and stinging the cheeks red. 
The bundled-up warmth of wool mufflers and mittens and 
boots. City streets festooned with colored lights, crowds | 
of people with bright packages, hurrying homeward. 
The sharp fragrance of spruce boughs, chestnuts 
roasting, the gold and silver balls of 
the Christmas tree glowing with reflected firelight— 
and Dickens read aloud. And at last, the wonder 
of Christmas morning—the lumpy stocking with 
an orange in the toe, the table laden with 
turkey and stuffing and plum pudding, 
and church bells ringing joyously across the snow. 


The children were nestled 
all snug in their beds 
While visions of sugar-pluiis 
danced in their heads... . 





MOORE, “A Visit From St. Nicholas” 


At last the candles were lighted. 
What a brilliance ! What a splendor ! 
And now the doors were flung wide open, 
and a number of children rushed in... . 














HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, “The Fir Tree’ 





What can I give him, 
poor as Iam? 

If I were a shepherd, 

I would bring a lamb... . 





CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
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And in came little Bob, the father, 
with at least three feet of comforter 
exclusive of the fringe, 
and Tiny Tim upon his shoulder. . . 


CHARLES DICKENS, “‘A Christmas Carol” 
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With holly and ivy so green and so gay, 


We deck up our houses as fresh as the day. . . . In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast substantial smile. ; 


POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC Away they all went, twenty couples at once, Ke, 
down the middle and up again... . a 


CHARLES DICKENS, ‘‘A Christmas Carol” 


The delights of Christmas eve: the stealthy setting up 
of the tree, the tinsel balls and colored 

toys, the peppermint canes 
and birds with oe 


spun-glass tails... 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY Vy 







The snow had begun in the gloaming, - 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white... . 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


» Wear the sledges with the bells, 


4 

: silver bells ! 

hat a world of merriment 
their harmony foretells ! 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
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Yuletide is here, Yuletide is here, 
Now the holly leaf is green-o ! 
Easter would come when Yuletide is done, 
If Lent didn’t come between-o!.. . 


OLD CAROL | 





They have yarns of a skyscraper 
so tall they had to put hinges 
on the two top stories 
so to let the moon go by... 


CARL SANDBURG 


FOR ART CREDITS, SEI GE 134 
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RFABU LO Gis 


The reducing, diet for people 


who could never reduce before 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


i July, the JouRNAL published a report on a fas- 
cinating liquid-formula diet for reducing. Our 
story told how the diet had originated at the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research in New York City; 
how it had been used by obese patients at Rockefeller 
Institute Hospital to achieve major weight reductions; 
and how you could use it for your own short-term or 
part-time dieting at home, provided you had your 
doctor’s approval. 

The Fabulous Formula is a nourishing liquid mix- 
ture which can be deliciously flavored and used for a 
limited time, in place of regular foods, for reducing. 
It is the answer to an overweight person’s prayer for 
‘a diet I can stick to” because the formula obligingly 


STEPHEN COLHOUN 





Overweight, and older- 
looking than his years, Pete 
Martin (photographed 

here with Mrs. Martin) 
finally decided to take 

an “honest, no-cheat, 
no-pulling-up-and-in look”’ 
at himself. “It was awful,” 
he says. And then came 
the Fabulous Formula. 


Here is the handsome man 
who emerged, after his 
Formula Diet, 35 pounds 
lighter, many times happier 
and peppier. “I’m feeling 
very, very grateful 

to the Journal and its 
Fabulous Formula. 
It seems to me that 
it has lengthened 
my life expectancy.” 








“before and after” report on the JOURNAL’s 
famous “kabulous Formula Diet.” 


does away with most of the familiar excuses which act 
as stumbling blocks to reducing. For example, it is 
inexpensive, tasty, a cinch to prepare. Formula dieters 
are not tempted to cheat with extra helpings or to 
taste forbidden foods. It relieves you of calorie count- 
ing and tedious food weighing because these diet duties 
are done automatically for you as you make up your 
formula supply. In short, it is a diet that captures your 
interest and spurs you into action as no diet has ever 
done before. 

Dr. Vincent P. Dole supervised the original diet 
studies at Rockefeller Institute. He pointed out to us, 
as we pointed out to you in the July issue, that the 
formula diet is stringent compared with more tradi- 


Me an-size reducing on the 
‘abulous Formiuian 


Pete Martin lost 35 pounds — never felt better. 


Fabulous Formula. 


much should be eaten.” 


“T am happily surprised to see that old Reflecting on his recent past as 4 

Butterball Martin has disappeared and an 62” Mr. Martin asked, “Do you kn 
interesting new personality blending a stream- as a man gains weight his pants ride 
lined Spencer Tracy and the man who poses __-his stomach, leaving an unsightly vie 
for Hathaway shirts has emerged. I wouldn’t socks?” It was a fashion note we we 
have believed it! | expect to be whistled at any to admit had escaped us. Mr. Mart 
day.” The man speaking with shy modesty on, ““My face was a bright red that t 
about his new look is Pete Martin, the noted my high blood pressure, numero 
author and associate editor of The Saturday bulged over tight shirt collars, even D 
Evening Post, who has reduced from a tary troubled me.” We let the chins 
paunchy 227 pounds to a trim 192 on the blood pressure go for a moment in 


Mr. Martin’s doctor is equally,- if less Mr. Martin laughed. ‘She used to a 
exuberantly, pleased over his patient’s weight my weight had anything to do with 
reduction. He says, ““Mr. Martin’s over-all that airlines always charged me fo 
picture is one of excellent health. He is to be baggage.” 
congratulated on his successful program of Knowing Pete Martin had been 
weight reduction. I believe that he will find ranking track athlete in his college ¢ 
it very simple to keep his weight at this level asked, “How, in view of this backgr 
now that he knows what foods to eat and how physical fitness, did you let yourself 













tional reducing diets and would be contrai| 
for certain people requiring larger amounts of| 
In our July story, we twice urged readers, z 
again here, to “check with your doctor and 
approval before you begin.” When our story w 
pleted we followed our usual practice of r 
Our manuscript to the doctor with whom 
and had it double checked for accuracy in| 
of publication. 


| 


} 


You Approve Too! 


We have been overwhelmed by your ent! 
acclaim of the Fabulous Formula. Overweigh 
everywhere have sent us letters telling us thaj 


















































satisfying our curiosity about the se 






















a fatty?” CONTINUED ON} 




























__ bwlIdeas Rouse Interest, Cause Criticism 


The reporting of sound, newexperimental work in the 
ds of health, child care, nutrition and other sciences 
ich affect our daily lives has led to gains for all of us. 
3ut new ideas are resisted. Authorities may disagree. 
enew Formula Diet is an example. It has become 
onyersation piece all around the world. People get 
0 arguments about it. Criticism and differences of 
ion deserve serious consideration, but only when 
ry are backed up by the same careful investigation 
d sound ballast of scientific authority upon which 


siti > in their lives they are having success with a 

Nny of you, happily grateful for your needed 
al tt ductions, have asked us to publish a follow-up 
) that you might learn whether others have 
ed1 your good fortune. For you, for any readers 
» have missed our original story, and forall oth- 
shave shown excited interest, we are delighted 
noduce important Fabulous Formula facts. 
‘addition, we would like you to meet on these 
ies te Martin, noted author and magazine editor, 
d Ns. Alvin Wuebker, housewife, mother and 
elschoolteacher, who tell, entertainingly and 
ingly, of the fabulous success they have had 
Fabulous Formula. 
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ROGER PRIGENT 











rally, I’m cooking !”’ 
siae Wuebker, pictured 

Ve at 220 pounds. Her 
| top weight was 235. 
_ thanks to the Formula 
WN Diet she reduced 55 
“founds in two months. 


Tid a size 24% to a size 
. \ 18. Also lost: 6” from 
the tt; 8” from the waist; 
_ )” from the hips. Kae 
Weelvr, busy housewife and 
other of five children, 
ha\educed to 180 pounds 

in this picture—and 

he’s still going down! 


} 





we, and all reputable publishers, base our professional 
standards of journalistic responsibility to the public. 

_As Mrs. Norman points out on these pages, the 
JOURNAL observed every precaution of investigative re- 
porting, study, checking and double checking of her 
original manuscript with the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, during months of careful prepara- 
tion. This is second nature to the JOURNAL, and is the 
foundation of the close reader-editor confidence and 
trust which underlies our slogan, “The Magazine 
Women Believe In.’ After checking carefully and 
evaluating the criticism aroused, we are again happy 


Interesting Facts About the Fabulous Formula 


It is important for overweight people to know that 
any reducing diet is successful only when it leads to a 
re-education of normal eating habits. Some of you 
reach this goal with conventional reducing diets. 
Others, no matter how hard you try, cannot stick to a 
regular diet long enough to do you any good. It is for 
you, especially, that the JOURNAL presents the Fabulous 
Formula. We believe that if you follow it under medi- 
cal supervision and in accordance with the other safe- 
guards surrounding it, you will have a real opportunity 
to get your figure—and your health—in better shape. 

The formula is a mixture which closely approxi- 
mates the proportions of protein, fat and carbohydrate 


mORMULA 











to present the Fabulous Formula Diet to our readers 
as a valuable contribution to scientific reducing, pro- 
vided it is used with the medical safeguards which 
are suggested on these pages. 

We must regretfully caution our readers against ac- 
cepting as true the careless and inaccurate state- 
ments made by some newspapers and magazines in re- 
gard tothe Formula Diet, in violation of accepted stand- 
ards of ethical journalism. 

We want to thank the many readers who have writ- 
ten to tell us of their own instant and confident rebuttal 
of such misrepresentation. THE EDITORS. 


in human breast milk. It was developed in 1953 by doc- 
tors at Rockefeller Institute to enable them to perform 
a variety of metabolic studies on human beings. Thirty 
volunteer patients, obese but otherwise in good health, 
were given the formula in amounts containing the 
caloric equivalent of what they had been eating in 
natural foods. Later, the reward came when patients 
were given the formula, in smaller amounts, to lose 
weight. A typical day’s diet: twenty ounces of formula 
divided into six equal portions and distributed through- 
out the day. The patients took a daily vitamin supple- 
ment, all the water they wanted. Nothing else. 

All patients thrived on the formula. All appetites 
were satisfied. Some CONTINUED ON PAGE 155 


mw ily Kabulous Formula 


diet diary 


Kae Wuebker lost 55 pounds—and she’s still going down! 








June 19: Today the JOURNAL came. It isn’t 
enough that they have been nagging me 
about my weight in the magazine for months; 
now they are reminding me on the cover. I 
can’t sit down immediately and read it as 
I usually do because I’m canning Royal Ann 
cherries. ’'d much rather look at those lush 
bits of goodness, steeped in pink juice, than 
to read about a ‘“‘Fabulous”’ diet! 

June 20: As soon as my husband left for 
work, I grabbed the JoURNAL and turned 
first to the diet article. It sounds: wonderful 
and I'd love to lose weight, but I’ve tried so 
many times and failed. Or else gained the 
weight back. But I’m forty years old and feel 
it’s nOW or never. 

June 21: Vd go on that diet if I could, but 
I do so much it would never keep me going. 
I have a big family and like to cook and my 
looks will show I like to eat. No, I can’t 
do it. 


June 22: 1 think about that diet constantly. 
I know I should try it, but how can 1? Anyone 
who thinks fat people are fat and just forget 
about it has never been fat. We dream con- 
tinually about reducing, but always after the 
next party or next delicious dinner. Being fat 
is hard on one’s disposition because one faces 
daily the failure of being able to keep a 
resolution. 

June 23: Vl try it! Nothing could be as bad 
as weighing 235 pounds. I made the rounds 
of the drugstores and can’t get dextrose. I 
don’t know what I'll start on, but I will 
start on Monday after we have a wonderful 
dinner tomorrow. 

I went to my doctor today and he gave the 
project his blessing. 

June 24: Today I have nearly worn myself 
out cooking and eating. Chicken, potatoes, 
gravy, ear corn dripping with butter, hot 
rolls, raspberry CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 
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IN THE HILLS OF 


STON ING Ti 


The cove that connects the great stone chimney breast in the Den- 
ison kitchen with the beams above is called a trimmer arch and is a fea- 
ture found rarely anywhere but here in the Stonington region. The old 
stretcher table and Windsor chairs are Denison heirlooms, and beyond 
through the open door is the borning room, kept warm by the kitchen, 
in which endless Denisons came into the world, and came to lie in illness. 


sy RICHARD PRATT 


ctural Editor of the Journal 





he boulder-strewn uplands that tumble over the southeasterly corner of 

Connecticut into Rhode Island and the sea constitute a stirring community 
of early houses of which the two presented here are perhaps the most remarkable. 
The Denison Homestead is called Pequotsepos Manor by natives who can pronounce 
the name; and on the two pages that follow, Anguilla is not only the oldest house 
hereabouts but is considered by many the most beguiling. The old highland houses 
share this wholly fascinating area with the beautiful Greek Revival harbor town of 
Stonington Borough and with old Mystic Seaport, whose clippers broke all records 
in Gold Rush days to California. But those must be counted younger parts of the com- 
munity. These particular two houses in the hills had lived half their lives away before 
the Gold Rush began, or even the Greek Revival. Yet they have never looked better. 
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THE 


DENISON 


HOMESTEAD 





This bedroom of the Federal period, furnished mainly with Denison family 
pieces that were acquired when Empire first came into fashion, illustrates 
one of the many steppingstones of taste along which Denison descendants 
passed in the more than two centuries of family occupancy. The sleigh bed 
is a beauty, the stove of cast-iron baroque one of the prize possessions. 


The great gray shingled house in which the Denison family lived uninterrupt- 
edly for 230 years has been maintained since 1947 both as family headquarters 
and as a public museum of home life in Connecticut since early colonial times. 


As you walk from room to room in the Denison Homestead you pass from 
one period to another as far as family possessions are concerned. More 
than a century in time, for instance, lies between the bedroom above and 
this early bedroom with its highboy and four-poster. Elsewhere in this 1717 
. house there is a 1917 parlor that has been left as it was lived in on the 
second centenary of the old home, and very much in the 1917 manner it is! 





EZRA STOLLER 

















The drawing room of Anguilla demonstrates how the earliest architecture 4 
colonies can provide a beautifully fitting background for furnishings as far rey 
as these French and American pieces here of the nineteenth century. For reasons |} 
explain, the medieval framing of this room, similar to that of the dining roaj@ 
bedroom opposite, makes even the most sophisticated kinds of furniture feel at ji 


STONINGTON, GONN. AINSI ies 





hen this house that Elisha Cheseborough put 

up in 1660 was burned in 1707 it was luckily 
not allowed to remain a ruin, but was at once rebuilt. And 
although in the meanwhile, like almost every other old 
house in the country, it has lived through long periods of 
neglect, its luck has never left it. For what it enjoys today is 
the kind of restoration that all early houses must dream 
about, and a credit to the present owners who make it 
their home; opening it to the public once a year on Ston- 
ington’s annual Open House Day. Visitors as well as people 
who see these pictures may rightly be surprised to find such | 
spacious rooms in a house so early and so out of the way. 
It was Elisha’s father William who became the first white 
settler in the wilderness here barely ten years before Elisha 
built his house, making it most unusual for the time, not 
merely for the size of its rooms but for its outward air of 
urbanity. I can think of no other early-American neigh- 
borhood where organized efforts are made with such enthu- 
siasm to preserve the local landmarks and to keep alive 
traditions as they are here in this community, from the 
houses in the hills to the harbor towns by the sea. 
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th evelsizable colonial houses of the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
tiriesJooms with more than one summer beam are rare—these being the 
immeie beams that carry the burden of the floor beams above them, and 
form /ch prominent features. The drop-leaf oval mahogany dining table 
and t) exquisite marquetry chest on stand are eighteenth-century English. 








The early furniture in the bedroom of Anguilla is mostly American 
Queen Anne, mixed in with comfortable contemporary. In the house 
itself, the bedroom is directly over the dining room that is shown here 
above; and as you can see, the paneling and framing are almost identi- 
cal. The rooms are both twenty by twenty and high in proportion. 
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5 
Mrs. Cooper works in her library before each party, keeping 
anotebook with details of each menu and a list of guests. In the Mrs. John Sherman Cooper 
background are four lovely Dufy water colors which 
complement the library's pretty color scheme of different blues. tells her philosophy of entertaining to 


NANCY CRAWFORD WOOD 


‘*“'T have always found that a few vety basic and simple things 
are the best guaranties of entertaining attractively,” says 
Mrs. John Sherman Cooper, wife of the former United States 
ambassador to India. ““Keep the food simple and delicious; let 
everything about your entertaining reflect your own personal 
tastes, and you can’t really go very far wrong. It’s much more 
important, for instance, to serve one good hot dish steaming 
hot, on heated plates, and to see that the cold food is really cold, 
than to spend your energy on elaborate concoctions for a party. 
“One learns a tremendous amount about hospitality in India,” 
says Mrs. Cooper. “Everyone there is so thoughtful, and takes 
so much trouble about guests’ comfort. I myself feel that the 
first impression of a house is extremely important to the success 
of a party. Your house should welcome your guests by being at 
its prettiest, ash trays in convenient spots, everything attrac- 
tively arranged and ‘serene.’ CONTINUED ON PAGE 167 
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4 steaming dish of curry with coconut rice and condiments 


“The coconut rice is a dish I learned about in India,” says Mr 
Cooper. “It’s perfect with curry. Salad with this meal might t 
sliced tomatoes and cucumbers marinated in dill French dres 
ing.” Dessert: homemade pineapple sherbet with macaroon 


Fillets of sole meuniere, with almond-and-oyster butter 


Grilled tomatoes go on the same platter, each with a 
dab of grated Parmesan on top. There is a big vegetable 
salad tossed in mayonnaise dressing, croissants, and 
meringues with a delicious chocolate filling for dessert. 




















“So soon the habits of one generation 


become the source of surprised amusement to the next... 


When the third Viscount Halifax arrived in 
Washington to become the British ambassador to 
the United States during World War I, it was 
the beginning of a new chapter in one of the most 
_ distinguished and colorful careers on the contem- 
porary international scene. After fifteen years as 
a Conservative Member of Parliament, he was 
appointed Viceroy of India in 1925. Christened 
Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, he became 
Lord Halifax after his father’s death in 1934. He 
succeeded Anthony Eden as Foreign Secretary in 
1938 and held the same post in the Chamberlain 
and Churchill cabinets until coming to the United 
States (1941-46). This is the first of four install- 
ments of excerpts from his book, Fullness of 
Days, describing people, places and dramatic 
high lights of these years. Fullness of Days ts to 
be published soon by Messrs. Collins. 


a was the same family party that assembled 
at Hickleton for Christmas year after year— 
my Grandfather Devon, as long as he lived, and 
our Great-Aunt Georgiana Grey, daughter of 
Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, all the other 
uncles, aunts and cousins who were not claimed 
elsewhere, and a few old friends. Queen Victoria 
had been pleased to give Aunt Georgiana a set 
of rooms in the palace at Hampton Court, 
where she had made for herself a position of 
authority that appeared to be generally ac- 
cepted by the officials and other residents. 
We all thought her rather alarming and she lived 


©) 1956 by Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, Ist Earl of Halifax 
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**My enjoyment of 
riding Blue Star was 
impaired by my sisters’ 
tickling his tail 

with a bit of gorse, 

so that he kicked 

and I fell off.” 


99 


By LORD Lon, 


to be ninety-nine, being greatly grieved to have 
fallen short of the hundred. She always came 
with presents for the family (the presents having 
been selected immediately after the preceding 
Christmas in case she should die in the mean- 
while) to be distributed with great solemnity. 

On Christmas Eve there was the ritual of the 
house carpenter bringing round the yule log. 
We would generally be in my father’s room be- 
ing read to, and the log would be solemnly 
brought in, the performance being repeated for 
every roomin the house. All these were equipped 
with old-fashioned steel grates in which blazed 
a lovely coal fire which was most cozy and lux- 
urious. But on Christmas Eve members of the 
family used sometimes to practice self-denial 
for the benefit of the housemaids by not having 
a fire; for the business of doing forty or fifty 
grates was not negligible. 

Everybody went to church at seven or eight 
o’clock, or both, on Christmas morning. Break- 
fast was quite an affair with a certain amount of 
present-giving and a large bowl of firmity, 
rather like sweet porridge, made of cream and 
barley among other things, that you were sup- 
posed by Yorkshire custom to eat standing up. 
What the origin of this was I do not know, but 
I remember firmity’s being very nasty. 

Church happened again at ten o’clock, sung 
matins with the Athanasian Creed before the 
sung celebration. My mother always played the 
organ, supported by two or three of the village 


with fiddle, cello and flute. William Ball, the 
head Mason, led the procession; every candle 
that could be lit was lit and it was a pretty long 
service for both children and grownups. I think 
we were all thankful when it became the prac- 
tice for the celebrant to preach no sermon but 
merely to wish everybody a happy Christmas. 
And after church there was the Christmas tree 
to be decorated, already set up on its dust sheet 
in the hall. This didn’t take very long with a lot 
of helpers and one of the uncles, generally 
Uncle Henry Corry, on some steps to put the 
flags at the very top. 


Our two principal indoor delights as children 
are associated in my mind with the time after 
tea. Then we came down into the hall, and my 
mother would vamp away at the piano for us to 
play some sort of game to, or dance, or perhaps 
occasionally sing. But much better were the ex- 
citing games we used to play, with Uncle Henry 
Wood a principal figure, of a kind of Tom Tid- 
dler, which we called “Friar” and involved get- 
ting across the floor without being caught. The 
two big bearskins that used to be in the hall, a 
grizzly and a polar bear, came into it and the 
game always aroused much noise and intense 
excitement. 

One of our great interests when we were 
little used to be to go into the kitchen and 
watch the joints being roasted before a huge 
open fire and CONTINUED ON PAGE 179 
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Shoulder-bowblouse in black satin The fringed blue satin bow-stole by 


goes withstriped satinskirt, by Dior. Dior worn with a slim black dress, 








HAL REIFF 
The pale pink organza blouse with the deep neckline and wide revers is worn 


with a rose-printed faille skirt and three-strand pearls. By Christian Dior. 











An organza blouse by Jacques Fath Evening sweater with scarf neck- 


combines with a metal-cloth skirt. line, bowknot pin. By Givenchy. 


ILKS AND 
SATINS AND BOWS 





If you love blue and green: a blue satin pump, HESE exciting ideas in blouses, skirts and _stoles 


a green purse, jewelry in blues and greens. 
are holiday separates from Paris. Some of them 


are to be found in American shops; all of them inspire 








you to develop similar combinations of your own. Dis- 






cover the fabrics that are most becoming, try an adven- 






turous new color scheme, encircle the waistline with a 





satin belt, let your feet look their prettiest in velvet or 






Se ee 





pink satin slippers. It’s the season to be captivating— 






Newest-trend shoe of plaid velvet has a baby 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 


these are the clothes. 








French heel, goes with wools in new lengths. 





CHSVSVVS LE OCVV@e ese sveese 









Start with a black lace blouse with embroidered me- 





dallions, wear it with a bronze-green taffeta skirt, a 
)mauve velvet bow-tie belt, by Patou. Slippers and stole 
in pink satin. This is an exciting kind of costume to 


wear for entertaining at home during the holidays. 





1} WILHELA CUSHMAN 


a 





MARDICK BALLI 
Pink is the party color: a satin pump, a velvet glove, 


a velvet purse, star pins and a pink-and-blue necklace. 





Tl bow-stole in pink slipper satin goes with a skirt in the 


ne/ankle length and a black velvet blouse. By Christian Dior. 





en | The fashions on all these pages are presented to 
f ‘ Nad you because they show you the trends of the season 





} Hi sone auch 4 i r and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
as bN oe. » many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 
: ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local 
shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 
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We think the most amusing, most sentimental presents are 
the ones you make yourself. You have a chance to cater to 
the whims and hobbies of your friends—their favorite 
colors, their initials, to match a color scheme of a room. 
With more than a month to go, you could duplicate 

any number of the ideas on these pages. Perhaps a 
colorful mobile for the youngest on your list, a cuddly 


Tr) 





The spool centerpiece can be made 

by a child. Take four extra-large 
empty thread spools and paint 

them white (we sprayed ours—it is 
so easy). Glue a piece of red paper or 
felt around the center and decorate 
with gold letters spelling 

| NOEL, candles and greens. 








Here is an old-fashioned quilt 

that you don’t have to take the time 
to quilt. We used an ordinary 
crib-mattress pad of white 

quilted cotton as a base. 

The appliqués are cut from \% yard 
nursery-rhyme chintz sewn 


he 
B and re-embroidered by hand 
Vy to give dimension. 
# 

oy The binding is pink-and-white- 
# f * checked gingham. 

& “y 

# é. 


First it’s a bag, then it’s an apron. One large bandanna sparkled with sequins makes 
gay present. First, make half-inch hems on facing sides of the bandanna. Fold in half, ri 
sides facing, and stitch side seams, starting just below the hem. Turn to the right side 
run a drawstring through top hem and you have an amusing package for a home 
fruitcake or a jar of jam. Attach directions for opening sides and converting to an ap 


ristmas 


pillow for a toddler, or an old-fashioned quilt for a child 
of any age. For teen-agers, how about a treasure box or a 


amusing bank? Both of the metal boxes we used can be foy}} 


in the ten-cent store. All these ideas are inexpensive and 
easy to make. Ask for the new spray-on paints—they co 
several-sized cans and in lovely colors. Look for casein 


glue (milk base) that sticks forever and is clean to work wit 


By NORA O'LEARY. Pattern Editor of the Journal 
















A Christmas tableclotl 

the year round) like t, is 

be made for unde 

It takes just 14% yard 

linenlike cotton plu 

of 20-cent fringe. Depel 

your table, the cloth can 
square or rectangular (2 







for this). The giant letters a 
from heavy white paper. Mé 
centerpiece of colorful ) 
assorted greens and ti 






















A decorative bank could be 
an incentive to save and a nice 
idea for teen-agers. Ours is 
an ordinary bank box that 

we sprayed black and trimmed 
with gold letters and deco- 
rations. You might like 

to put a monogram or a name 
on it for a personal touch. 


\biles make enchanting presents for small children. Our colorful birds are made of felt 


(iu can buy multicolored squares in a package) and we used the same pattern as our 
te decoration on page 168. Make the body of the bird double and pull wings through 

a slit in it. The circle is half an embroidery hoop wound with 2” satin ribbon. 
Uhuirplanes are made of colored paper with stars on each wing (pattern on page 168). 
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Cuddly pillows are fun to make, and children adore them. Our sleepy 

head is made from two 13” circles of Dynel and Orlon fleece—the hair from 
a skein of jumbo Orlon yarn, pigtail fashion. The features are made from 
scraps of felt. The other pillow is a simple bunny shape with long ears. 


For a college girl, you might make a treasure box with Sentimental stocking .. . a gift to mother. 
sentimental decorations. Ours was made from an The whole family contributes contents—a lacy 
ordinary strongbox found in hardware hankie, sheer stockings, an exquisite flower ; 
and dime stores. The decorated paperweight is a dad adds the pearls. Make stocking about 
lovely white stone picked up on the beach. 14” tall in small-patterned Victorian flower print. 
SHARLAND 


Decorated trays and wastebaskets are very easy to make and you can 
trim several from one roll of wallpaper. The design must be self-contained 
such as ours, but you will find many to choose from. Here is a 

perfect place to consider a person’s hobby—flowers, dogs, stamps, 


and so on. Finish with several coats of clear spray-on lacquer. 





“We're all here, 
Hal,”’ 
Mrs. MacLeod said 


in her 


clear voice. 








““FP%here’s no place to put him, doctor,’ the nurse 
said. “The wards are full.” 

“Put him in a private room,” the surgeon said, 
stripping off his white coat. 

“Private rooms are full, too, except that semi- 
private where old Mr. MacLeod is. And he’s under 
an oxygen tent—not expected to live through the 
night. His family is standing by.” 

“This kid won’t bother him. He’ll not be waking 
tonight,” the surgeon said. He had his topcoat on 
now, and his hat. It was midnight, he was tired, and 
he slammed the door after him. 

If he ever wakes, the nurse thought, looking at the 
kid. He was the reckless type, blond hair worn too 
long, sharp thin face, long thin body, thin to the 
bone, the kind that was always getting smashed up 
in car accidents. Under the heavy white bandages 
the young face was somber. Nobody knew who he 
was. There had been nothing on him to tell who he 
was. The car was stolen—at least the owner had not 
yet been identified, except that he was not this 
eighteen-year-old boy. Eighteen — seventeen — 
maybe only sixteen; he could be any age. He was 
unconscious when they brought him in, and bleed- 
ing. Lucky for him the town had a hospital—not 
every small town had one. 

“Put him in Twenty-three,” the nurse said to the 
orderlies. 

They wheeled him away and she followed. The 
hospital was quiet at this time of night. Not even a 
baby cried. In an hour or two and before dawn the 
calls would begin, bells ringing, sick people sighing 
and moaning and babies waking one another up. 

Twenty-three was quiet, too, except for the hissing 
of the oxygen. The small night light was on and she 
could see old Mr. MacLeod lying there. She’d take 
a look at him before she went out. 

“Be careful of the boy’s head,” she told the 
orderlies. 

“We know,” the older one said. ““We saw him 
brung in.” 

“Nothing left of the car,”’ the other one said. 

They lifted him onto the bed with big gentle hands 
and straightened his arms and legs. 

“Anything more, Miss Martin?” 

“Nothing, thanks,” she said. 

They went away and she pulled the sheet and the 
thin cotton blanket over the boy. He was breathing, 
but not too well. She took his pulse. It was flutter- 
ing, but that was to be expected. No sedatives, the 
doctor had directed, after giving the last injection. 
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The telephone rang in the hall and she went to 
answer it. One nurse on the floor wasn’t enough at 
night, but that was the way it was. There weren’t 
enough nurses. Mr. MacLeod ought to have a 
nurse with him. And now this boy —— 

“Hello,” she said softly. 

*“Miss Martin?” A clear, carefully calm voice and 
she recognized it. 

“Yes, Mrs. MacLeod.”’ 

“I can’t sleep, of course. None of us can. Would 
you just see if ——” 

“Certainly.” 

She put down the receiver and went back to the 
room. The boy’s breathing was a little better, but 
she did not look at him. Mr. MacLeod was lying 
perfectly still. She was not sure about him. Was he 
breathing, this old, old man? She felt for his pulse 
and could not find it. She ran back to the telephone. 

“Mrs. MacLeod?” 

SYGES ta 

“You'd better come.” 

“Immediately.” 

She called then on the house telephone for the 
intern on duty. 

“Doctor, I’ve sent for the MacLeod family.” 

“Oh—it’s the end, is it?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“Til be over. Have the hypodermic ready.” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

She arranged the small tray, the needles on the 


. white sterile cloth. None of it was any use except 


perhaps to bring an old man back for a moment to 
say good-by. But it was the rule, and only a doctor 
could break it. She carried the tray to the room and 
set it down noiselessly. The old man had not moved. 
Neither had the boy. But he was breathing better. 

She adjusted the oxygen tent and increased 
slightly the flow of oxygen. She turned on a side 
light and brought in two extra chairs. When Mrs. 
MacLeod had been told yesterday, in the doctor’s 
office, that her husband could not live beyond the 
next day, her face had turned as white as her hair. 
Then she said, “I ask only one thing—that when the 
end is near you call me. I shall not leave the house.” 

These had been the instructions from doctor to 
nurse. ‘““When you see the end is near, you are to 
send for Mrs. MacLeod.” 

The intern came in, a short stout young man with 
a round kind face. 

“Ready, doctor,’’ Miss Martin said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 
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Little boy’s room in red, white and blue takes its gay colors and happy lin 
ie from the charming quilt designed by Marion Cheever Whiteside. | 
Amusing figures from the beloved classic, Peter Pan, cavort on the blue backgroun 
ee i Children’s pajamas are made of cotton flannel, 
Tinker Bell is imagined here as a tiny butterfly, 







i 





_ HOWARD FOWLER 


ETER PAN QUID 


By CYNTHIA McADOO WH EATLAN D, Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 






Our Peter Pan room was conceived for a little boy, although a little 






girl would love this motif just as much. The enchanting quilt has appliquéd scenes 
of Peter and his shadow, Captain Hook, Wendy, Michael and David, Nana, pirates, 
Indians, and so forth. They are all here to captivate your child morning and evening. 








Complementing the lovely blue background of the quilt are a bright red cotton 






rug, blue-and-white-plaid chair. In this bedroom a child is encouraged to be reason- 
ably neat. The quilt will make him want a tidy bed, ample storage for divers 
paraphernalia (there’s a great big chest under the window seat), and pretty blue- 








backed open shelves discourage clutter. 
Order PETER PAN QUILT, No. 2896, from the Reference Library, LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. Send 35c for the pattern. 


PLUS Ideas for Christmas Giving 


Wonder map of the world 
United Nations flags 
Inflatable plastic globe 









Child-size phonograph 
Musical Humpty-Dumpty pillow 





Flyable toy helicopter” 






Games, toys, records, books 








nd stored in my head more pictures 


of seen things than there 


al sat there in the corner of Doctor Warren’s 
office. The pretty dark-haired nurse Vera had 
found me the chair. There was nothing wrong 
about that, I told myself—and tried to believe. 
After all, it was a shadowy corner. And the 
October morning was as gray and sodden as 
Lake Michigan could make it. 

Waiting for Doctor Warren, I resolutely bar- 
ricaded myself from thought of the next hour 
with thoughts of this past summer. Just one 
month ago—September—I had come back from 
a whole summer in my parents’ native Sweden. 
Thad tried to crowd into those summer months— 
and the pennies I had saved—as much as pos- 
sible: the places, the persons my father and my 
mother had never forgotten, American as they 
had become. Now they were both gone. Now, 
with no more financial responsibility than my- 
Ad self, and a sister as independent as I, I had a fine, 

free life scheduled—a Tomorrow of doing all 

the things, seeing all the places, traveling, writ- 

ing, that need of a monthly pay check had for- 

___ bidden before. Just last May I had said good-by— 

| forever, I was determined—to the tight little 

cubicle I had held in the advertising office of a 

| big Wisconsin department store, where I had 

helped write fat ladies and lean ladies, tall ladies 

and small ladies, old ladies and young ladies, 

| into copies of Schiaparelli watered down to fit 

their pocketbooks. Now | meant to stop no- 

'_ where long enough again to grow moss. Now I 
would see America and live! 

I was to learn that between that September day 
of landing in New York again and this October 
morning was much more than one calendar 
' month. There was all the distance between 
_ summer’s noon and winter’s midnight. There 
was all the difference between blessed light 
and... the dark. 

“Good morning. | am Doctor Warren.” 

I looked up. A small man with infinitely sad 

eyes emerged from the blur in front of me. I said 


“I loved seeing. I loved it so much that 


are in all the museums of the world.” 


By SKULDA V. BANER 


hello too. He began without preamble: ““How 
long have you been walking into doorjambs? 
How long have you stumbled into chairs?’ 

“Oh, just this past month or so,” I said. I 
couldn’t find breath, somehow, for more. 

“Headaches?” 

I nodded. “I was born with headaches,” I 
said. ““Migraines, they call them.’ I tried to 
make it sound very funny. 

“Dizzy?” 

My flippancy, my suddenly hysterical flip- 
pancy, grew and multiplied. “After all,’ I said, 
“‘when you’re on the very first vacation you’ve 
really had in all your life, you can have a right 
to be so drunk with freedom you're a bit dizzy.” 

He leaned suddenly and shot a small beacon 
into my eyes, right, left. While I waited, pulse 
gone and breath gone, he looked and looked. 
Then he laid aside the ophthalmoscope, gently 
but deeply thumbed my eyes over my lowered 
eyelids. 

“IT hope you don’t find much wrong,” I 
laughed ever so inanely. “I came back from 
Sweden and New York with just about a dollar 
fifty in my purse. Until I go to work again.” 

He kept on, reaching with his thumbs for some 
deep secret places in my eyeballs. “See rainbows 
around lights?” he asked casually. 

“Oh, sure.” I wet my mouth. “Pretty things.” 

“Have trouble accommodating to inside 
shadows, after the light.’’ He said it, not asked. 

“ve turned stumblebum,” I said. “‘Always 
keep missing steps or some fool thing. Like this 
chair ——” 

“Tsaw,’’ Doctor Warren said. “I was watching.”” 








“Astronomy to zoology, fact or fiction—they’ re 
there, available to my finger tip. 

Not the fun, not the exciting inky smell of the 
printed page. But—who can ask for everything ?” 


“Oh,” I said. That was all I could manage. 

There followed a methodical confusion of eye 
drops, to prepare the distracted eyeballs for the 
meter pressed to them, raw. 

““Around twenty is safe.” Doctor Warren in- 
terrupted the figuring he was entering on the 
blank Vera held. 

“Three times,”’ he said. “Four.” 

I slid off the table I had lain on for the 
tonometer tests. ““What’s that mean?” 

He neatly laid things aside, dismissed Vera. 
“You have already lost the sight of your right 
eye. You’re losing field now in the left.” 

“What?” 

In my work, I had read medical journals. 
Suddenly I remembered about rainbows around 
lights, lack of adjustment to changed light. 

Doctor Warren looked straight at me. 
“Glaucoma,” he said, right out of my own mind. 


You use drops for glaucoma. And pray. And 
you come back and back again, for a checking 
by that tension meter. And sometimes drops are 
all you need, to keep the eye at the safe soft 
normal it has been forced—squeezed, it seemed 
to me—back into. You don’t hope to regain eye- 
sight lost—what’s dead is dead, after all. But 
you do hope there will be no more lost field of 
vision. Yet that little baton with the lighted tip, 
that charts your field from time to time in Doc- 
tor Warren’s office, does show loss—a creeping 
inward loss of eyesight, that cancels out all side 
seeing until you see, as we say, througlra tunnel. 
Dark, shadow, all except exactly where you 
look. CONTINUED ON PAGE 170 
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Tomato Bouillon 
Roast Goose 
with Chestnut Stuffing 
Mashed Potatoes 


Buttered Turnip 


Cranberry-and- Apple 
Butterflake Rolls 
Relishes 
Lattice-Top Mince Pie 
Coffee 


PLANNED FOR 8 


ante 
puso 


Ol 
ean 


ect 








Poy stands the tree, shimmering and glis- 
tening, almost with a knowledge of its singu- 
lar importance. Children’s eyes are wide at the 
sights which only Christmas brings. The candle 
glows, a fire crackles, the doorbell rings fre- 
quently, smiles and laughter are everywhere, 
chimes and carols resound all about. It’s all 
Christmas. Spicy aromas of baking pies and 
cookies have been filling the air for most a week. 

As the great day approaches, Christmas din- 
ner assumes a starring role, the focal point of the 
celebration. 

Red being a predominating color note, the 
first course obliges—a tomato bouillon simmered 
with a magical medley of herbs and spices in a 
true culinary fashion. Thin lemon slices and 
sprigs of parsley add gaiety as well as flavor. 


On the Christmas buffet, the holiday elegance of china. 


glass and silver is arrayed beneath a traditional wreath. 


TOMATO BOUILLON 


You can make this bouillon the day before 
Christmas and store in the refrigerator. Add 4 
cups tomato juice to 2 cans condensed con- 
sommeé. Season with 4 whole cloves, 8 pepper- 
corns, 4 bay leaf, 4 teaspoon salt, a little basil, 
1 small onion, chopped, a few celery tops and 
sprigs of parsley. Simmer gently for 30 minutes. 
(Time to supervise the placing of the star on the 
topmost branch of the tree, or to wrap those few 
last-minute packages.) Strain the bouillon well. 
Reheat just before serving. Garnish with lemon 
slices and sprigs of parsley. 


Christmas dinner —traditionally perfect 


with a great and glorious goose 


and a holly-decked mince pie. 


Tradition has come to us through fiction also. 
The Cratchits’ Christmas dinner, of immemorial 
Dickens fame, gave greatest honor to the goose. 
“Such a bustle ensued that you might have 
thought a goose the rarest of all birds.’’ The 
young Cratchits went to the bakehouse and 
brought home the glorious goose in high proces- 
sion. ““There never was such a goose,” the Cratch- 
its cried in delight. Your family will say the same 
when their eyes first see roast goose with chest- 
nut stuffing—a treat to be remembered and re- 


peated as the years go on. 
ROAST GOOSE WITH CHESTNUT STUFFING 


Order a 12-14-pound goose. Clean, wash and 
dry the goose. Rub salt and pepper on the inside. 
Put it aside until you make your stuffing. The 
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fro the Journal Kitchen 


We asked, ‘‘What is your homemade Christmas 
specialty?” Practically every editor on the staff 
revealed a delight in making something to add to 
the festive atmosphere—charming wreaths, can- 
dles and door decorations. Many know the warmth 
and friendliness of a gift of food. Exciting food 
ideas came in by the scores. We want to share 
some with you while there is still time to produce 
them for your own holiday giving. 


For Cheere Lovers Friends on Louella Shouer’s 


gift list look forward to fat little crocks of her own 
blend of cheese. Louella saves commercial cheese 
crocks through the year, removes labels and writes 
messages on the crocks with poster paint, and fills 
the crocks with her cheese, which is simply this: 
Crumble 14 pound bleu cheese and '% pound 
good sharp Cheddar. Remove rind from 14 pound 
Camembert and add the soft portion to the other 
cheeses. Put cheese in top of double boiler over 
hot water. Add 14 cup heavy cream anda liberal 
sprinkling of hot pepper sauce. Heat gently and 
stir until melted. Beat out any lumps. Pour into 
crocks or pretty glass jars and chill. The cheese 
looks runny while warm but when cool will have 
a nice spreading consistency. Refrigerate until 
ready to deliver. Makes 1!4 cups or 3 crocks. 
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Codthuriattie Cook Nancy Wood makes 
“bouquet garni” in three combinations to pop 
into the stew, sauce or soup pot. In 4” squares of 
cheesecloth, tie up 14 teaspoon each of cloves, 
rosemary and thyme. Label each bag ‘‘For curries, 
creoleedishes or chile con carne.’ Another combi- 
nation: 14 teaspoon each of savory, orégano and 
basil and 14 teaspoon crumbled bay leaves. Label 
these bags ““For meat stew, vegetable soups or 
chowders.”’ The third combination: 14 teaspoon 
each of thyme, marjoram, sageand rosemary. These 
bags are labeled “For chicken and cheese dishes.” 


Pusu Cookbooks ““May I have the recipe?” 


is repeated often at Liane Waite’s parties. In an- 
swer, she makes attractive loose-leaf cookbooks at 
Christmastime, putting the favored recipe on the 
first page, accompanied by a cheery note. The rest 
of the pages are blank for further collecting. Per- 
sonality is given to the covers with a shellacked 
montage of JOURNAL food color spreads. 


y, 2 
Vite EM Rwer Form For the last sixteen 


Ciristmases, Ruth Teague has made her special 
paté as her Christmas cheer. She puts it in onion- 
soup crocks. Individual casseroles with lids will 
do as well. The paté keeps for weeks in the refrig- 
erator, for months in the freezer. 

Paté: Cut into pieces 2!4 pounds calf’s liver, 1 
pound chicken liver and 4 pound salt pork. Put 
through the grinder—using the medium knife—3 
times. Make a rich broth of veal bones and 34 
pound veal, any cut. You will need 224 cups broth. 
Put the ground liver and broth in top of a double 
boiler. Add 1% pound butter and 1 small Spanish 
onion, chopped. Season with 3 teaspoons salt, 2 
teaspoons monosodium glutamate, 1 teaspoon 
hot pepper sauce, | teaspoon soy sauce, | teaspoon 
marjoram, | teaspoon paprika, 1% teaspoon pow- 
dered rosemary, !% teaspoon dry mustard and 5 
cloves garlic, crushed. The amount of garlic is 
optional. Mix well and cook until barely done 
enough to taste for seasoning. Buzz in an electric 





blender 2 cups at a time. Transfer to a fine wire 
sieve over a large bowl. Discard any residue that 
doesn’t pass through the sieve. If you do not have 
a blender, beat the paté with a rotary beater. Pass 
through a coarse sieve, then a fine one. If you want 
to be extra extravagant, add some thinly sliced 
truffles. Fill cups 34 full. Cover with lids. Set in 
pans of hot water. Bake in a low oven, 225° F., for 
124 hours. Cool. Cover with 14” melted shorten- 
ing. Store in refrigerator or freezer. Makes 14 
average-size soup crocks or casseroles. 


Then. Diocese Patricia Haynes sug- 
gests you have a small tree just for children. Trim 
with foil-wrapped candies, cookies on a string, nuts 
wrapped in tissue paper, and put the tree where 
children can easily reach the tempting titbits. 

And One for the Birds. At Polly Cooke’s house she 
and her children trim a tree for the birds. “‘I buy a 


DONALD STUART 





Flower Arrangement 


A madonna figurine placed on a small dish in the 
center of a shallow, flat-bottomed bowl, encircled 


with red, white and variegated carnations, bits of 


juniper or spruce and geranium leaves, and small 
candle cups. 


very small tree on a stand,” Polly relates, ““some 
glinty cornucopia cups, five pounds wild birdseed, 
and chunks of suet from the butcher. The children 
string necklaces of raisins, cranberries, popcorn 
and squares of apple (leave peel on)..We hang the 
garlands on the tree as you would tinsel. We put 
on the cornucopias filled with seed and tie the suet 
on the branches with red and green ribbon. Our 
bird tree is placed outside the living-room window 
where we can watch the birds come and go all 
Christmas week.” 
> 

ee Party pecans 
are Ann Riordan’s specialty for Christmas. Dip 
pecan halves into | unbeaten egg white, diluted with 
2 tablespoons cold water. Sift together ’4 cup 
sugar, 44 cup cornstarch, 14 teaspoon ground 
cloves, 4g teaspoon salt. Dip each nut in this mix- 
ture. Bake nuts on a baking sheet for 114 hours in 
a very slow oven, 250° F. Cool thoroughly. They’ll 
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Children of Journal editors decorate their very own 


Cookies by the Dozen 


Almost all JOURNAL editors make dozens and 
dozens of cookies as thoughtful tokens for _ 
friends and neighbors. Alice Conkling packs — 


her sweets in boxes covered with red paper. _ 
The name of the recipient is written oneach _ 


with glitter. Sally Platt says she makesa rich — 


chocolate cooky from a very old family rec-_ 


ipe. Through the year she hunts for tiered — 
cake plates. Cookies are arranged on these, 
covered with green cellophane, gathered and 
tied at the base and decked with star seals. 
A Christmas tree of cookies! 


Friend Cookies. ‘Each year the chil- 
drenand I make Friend Cookies,”’ Polly Cooke 
tells us. ‘Since the children are still quite 
small, I use a cooky mix so they can do most 
of the making themselves. They roll out the 
dough, squeaking, laughing—and with great 
glee they cut out the cookies. Molly draws 


in the initials of the friends with an orange _ 


stick and Terry adds raisins and pecans to _ 


their tops. I buy little drawstring bags made 
with gilded and prettily painted paper. When 
the cookies are baked and cooled, P cookies 
go in Patsy’s bag, H cookies in Harry’s, the — 


L’s in Lisa’s, and so on. The day before — 


Christmas we set off on a snow-suit excur- 
sion to deliver them.”’ 
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Journal Cooky Bake. Knowing how 
much all children enjoy this participation, 
we invited some of the editors’ children into — 
the JOURNAL kitchen for a cooky bake. We 
provided the dough, an array of cooky cut- 
ters, colored sugar, nuts, and so on, to in- 
spire decoration and “let them go to it.” 
Eyes shone as busy fingers pressed raisin faces 
into place. Some of the creations were really 
fantastic—but each maker knew his or her 
own when the cookies were baked. 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 
Christmas in lands of the fir tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm tree and vine; 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and 

white, 
Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and bright. 
—PHILLIps BROOKS 


To this we add a tailpiece: A Merry Christmas to 
you all—a Very Merry One! 


be crisp when cool. Place in airtight apothecary 
jars. Tie the necks with a saucy bow. 

Margaret Davidson’s almonds are a really rare 
treat. Be sure to make some to give and some to 
keep for yourself. For each pound of blanched 
almonds, crush | clove garlic into 4 cup butter, 
melted. Toss nuts in this melted butter and spread 
out on flat pan. Toast slowly in the oven until a 
light tan. Drain on paper towels. Salt while hot. 











TURKEY DIVINE. Great dish for the day after the feast! Cook 
one 10-oz. pkg. frozen broccoli; arrange in baking dish. Top with 
4 large turkey slices. Blend 1 can Cream of Mushroom Soup with 
1/3 cup milk; pour over turkey. Sprinkle with 1/2 cup shredded process 
cheese. Bake at 450°F. until sauce is slightly brown. 4 servings. 


TURKEY SHORTCAKE. Richly sauced turkey a la king—in 
minutes! Combine 1 can Cream of Chicken Soup with 1/4 cup milk, 
1 cup diced cooked turkey, 1/2 cup cooked peas, 1 tbsp. chopped 


pimiento. Heat, stirring occasionally. Serve over split baking pow- 
der biscuits, 4 servings. 









of 
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TURKEY OPEN-FACE SANDWICHES. A treat you can 
make when you’re practically down to the turkey bone! In a ez 
saucepan cook 1/2 cup minced onion in 2 tbsp. butter or margarine 
till tender. Blend in 1 can Cream of Celery Soup, 1/44 cup milk, 
2 cups diced cooked turkey, and a dash of black pepper. Heat S 


TURKEY INDIENNE. Eastern magic, American style! Sauté 
V2 cup chopped green pepper in 2 tbsp. shortening. Blend in 2 tbsp. 
flour, 1/2 tsp. curry powder (optional), 1 can Onion Soup, 2 cup 
water. Cook slowly till thickened; stir constantly. Add 2 cups diced 
OUP cooked turkey, 4-oz. can sliced mushrooms, V4 cup chopped, toasted 
wo almonds. Simmer 10 min. Serve over cooked rice. 4 servings. 


i 
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thoroughly, stirring frequently. Serve on toast. 6 servings. NS 
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Watch youngsters, grownups (and even Santa!) go for this 
compliment-winning holiday cake. It’s easy, it’s fu to make... 
with your favorite cake mix and Durkee’s Coconut. 

During the holiday season, and all year ’round you'll enjoy 
creating your own special desserts with Durkee’s Coconut. 
Famous for its sweet, moist, tree-ripened coconut flavor, there’s 
a Durkee Coconut for every recipe need! 


DURKEE’S CANDY CANE CAKE RECIPE 


Sean Oe. waren: 


fete 





1. Using entire package (16-20 oz.) fill 8’’ x 8” x 2’ square cake pan with white 
cake mix batter. Insert 6-0z. juice glass exactly in middle of pan, pouring small 
amount of batter into glass to prevent movement. Bake at 350°, 35-45 minutes 
(325° for glass baking dish). 


2. Remove from oven. Assemble on serving platter. Cut as indi- 
cated, rounding corners and adding outlined section to form 
bottom of cane. 


3. Add Y% tsp. Durkee’s Peppermint extract to boiled frosting. 
Color 1 cup (3%-4 oz.) Durkee’s Coconut, using 8-10 drops 
Durkee’s Red Food Coloring in tablespoon water. Decorate cake 
with alternating red and white stripes of coconut. 
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THE SCAPEGOAT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56 


“It lappens to everyone, sooner or later,” I 
said slowly. *‘Married people become used to 
each other, take each other for granted. It’s 
inevitable. That’s no reason to be unhappy.” 

“Oh, it’s not that,’ she said. “I know we 
take each other for granted. I wouldn’t care if 
I had you to myself. But I have to share you 
with so many people; and the terrible thing 
about it is that you don’t notice, you don’t 
mind.” 

The evening with the mother had been too 
easy. This was different. I did not know what 
to say to her. 

“Everything’s closing in on me,” she said; 
“the chateau, the family. It’s like being suffo- 
cated. I long ago gave up trying to do anything 
in the chateau, giving orders, altering things; 
your family made it only too plain that they 
considered it interference. What happens here 
has always happened. Do you realize that the 
one interest I have had in the past months has 
been to order new stuff for the curtains here in 
the bedroom, and the flounce for the dressing 
table, and even that was thought extrava- 
gant?” 

She stared up at me, and I knew some sort of 
apology was expected. 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “but you must know 
how it is. In the country we get set in our 
ways. Everything is a matter of habit.” 

“Habit?” she repeated. ‘“‘That comes well 
from you, of all people. You go off whenever 
you feel like it on pretense of business. Never 
for a moment have you suggested taking me 
with you; it’s always a question of ‘one of 
these days’ or ‘next time,’ and now I’m used to 
your excuses and don’t even ask. Besides, at 
this particular moment it wouldn’t be possi- 
ble—I’ve been feeling too unwell.” 

She fingered the package, which she had 
not opened. Suddenly she said quite simply, 
without complaint or grievance, “Jean, I’m 
frightened.” I did not know how to answer 
her. I took the package from her and began 
to open it. ““You know what Doctor Lebrun 
said when I lost the last. It isn’t easy for me.” 

I felt inadequate and useless. I undid the 
string and paper, and drew out a box, and 
from the box a small velvet case which I 
opened. Inside was a locket, framed in pearls, 
which, when the release was sprung, revealed 
a miniature of myself—or rather him. It could 
be worn either as a clip or as a brooch, for 
there was a gold pin at the back to fix it. The 
workmanship was very fine, the idea ingeni- 
ous, and it must have cost the purchaser no 
mean sum of money. 

She uttered an exclamation of wonder and 
delight. ““Oh, how beautiful! And how dear of 
you to think of it. I have been grumbling, 
complaining—and you bring me this. Forgive 
me.”’ She put her hand up to my face. I forced 
a smile. ““You are good to put up with me,” 
she said. “‘Let’s hope it won’t be much longer, 
and then I shall feel more like myself again. 
When I talk to you I hear words coming out 
of my mouth that I don’t really mean, and I 
hate myself for it, but I can’t prevent it.” 


She closed the locket, then opened it again 
two or three times, smiling at the trick of it. 
Then she pinned it on her shawl. : 

“Look,” she said, “I wear my husband on 
my heart. If anyone says to me in future, 
‘Where is Jean?’ I shall only have to open the 
locket. It’s a very good likeness, you know. 
Did you have it specially done for me in 
Paris?” 

““Yes,”’ I said. It was probably true, yet my 
own lie sounded shabby to my ears. 

‘Paul will never get over it when he sees it,” 
she said. ‘“‘But I suppose it means that every- 
thing was all right and the visit was successful 
after all? How exactly like you to celebrate by 
doing something extravagant. You know, I 
feel so helpless when I hear Paul talking 
about the impossibility of carrying on at the 
foundry, and I feel he is hinting at my own 
money all tied up in that ridiculous way. 
However, if we have a boy ——’’ She lay 
back, still touching the locket pinned on her 
shawl. “I shall sleep now,” she said. ““Don’t 
be long. You must be tired if you have been 
talking business to maman all the evening.” 


She switched off her light, and | } 
sigh and settle herself once more ag 
pillow. | i} 

I went back to the dressing roo 
open the window and leaned out, |hy 
bright night, cold and clear. Beneat})\. 
the tangled grass of the moat, and tix 
stone ivy-covered walls surroundin 
beyond stretched what might once 
formal garden but was now given to ¢ 
A small rounded building, like the tw 
guarding the bridgeway across thi, 
stood isolated amid the grass in fro 
and I realized from its shape that it 
colombier—an old dovecot for piged 
beside it was a child’s swing, with | 
broken. 


A: indefinable melancholy brood 

the hushed scene. The silence was bra 
and then by a single plopping sound| 
drip of water from a bucket head | 
to the depths below, and I leaned 

craned my head to try and trace it, b 
not, for no water came from the grin 

goyle face that stared down at me 

coping of the tower above. 

The church clock in the villag 
eleven, a high, reedy note which, fora 
of depth, held the same warning as 
gelus bell from the cathedral in 
When the last note had sounded 2 
away, the feeling of oppression and 
increased within me, and the voice 4 
seemed to say, What are you doing 
place ? Get out, before it’s too late. 

I opened the door to the corridor] 
tened. Everything was quiet. I went 4 
corridor and down the stairs. I had tu, 
handle of the door leading to the 
through which I had made my first 
to the chateau, when I was aware of a| 
on the stair behind me. Looking up, I 
dark woman, Renée, in wrapper and 
with the hair which she had worn h 
loose on her shoulders. 

‘‘Where are you going?” she whisp 

“Outside, for some air,” I lied § 
couldn’t sleep.” 

‘“‘What is it?’ she asked. “I kn 
weren’t really tired or sick—that ¥ ag 
excuse for Francoise. I heard you con) 
from maman, and then I waited for y4 
ing my door open. Didn’t you notice 

“No,” I said. ; 

She looked incredulous. “You m 
realized I urged Paul to go out to the 
on purpose, as soon as I knew you " 
home. Now the evening is wasted. 
back any moment.” | 

“I’m sorry,” I said. ‘‘Maman had 
say to me—it was impossible to ge 
Surely we can talk tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow?” she echoed, her mar 
rupt and queer. “‘Tomorrow is soon 
for you, is it, after ten days in Paris? 
have known it. I suppose that’s V 
didn’t bother to answer my letters.” 

I wondered if I looked as dumb and 
tual as I felt, standing there with my 
the door. Earlier in the evening this 
had seemed an ally and a friend. ae 
a confidante turned sour, and I had th 
that in some way she was deeply an 
wished uneasily that I knew her cla 
to the rest of the family. 

“T can only say I am sorry,” I reped 
hadn’t understood that you wanted to 
especially. Why didn’t you send w@ 
stairs, when I was with maman? I wou 
come down.” 

“Ts that meant for sarcasm,” she sa 
are you truly drunk?” 

Her anger irritated me. The mother$ 
had touched me, and the wife’s, too, {0} 
ferent reason. I had no time for this a) 
so suddenly thrust herself between me 
cape. 

“You'll catch cold,’ I said to her.|} 
don’t you go to bed?” | 

She stared at me, and then, catchily 
breath, she said, ‘“Mon Dieu, how 1 
at times!’’ Turning her back on me, 
away upstairs. 
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| the door to the terrace and 
‘side. The air felt clean and good 
‘mosphere within. The gravel ter- 
2 joe cru ed under my feet, and I walked 
ogy do} the steps and on to the driveway 
» thar had turned. I was making my 
o tiileft of this, toward outbuildings in 
ate thicless of the wall beside the moat, 
«) | dged to be stables and a garage, 
nlights of a car flashed in the lime 
dending the hill. It must be Paul re- 
ook cover under the dark cedar 
eside me, wondering if his lights 
/ me up, and in a moment he was 
- the idge and through the gate and had 
, making for the outbuildings. 

im slam the door of the Renault. 
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and he came toward the terrace, 
se to my hiding place. He went up 
and into the chateau, closing the 
d him. I waited a few minutes. 
ne out of my shelter and walked 
to! rd the wall of the moat. 
svithin a few feet of the archway 
ich Paul had come when I heard a 
rec rowl. I saw that beside the archway 
'siled fence enclosing a kennel, and 
t/ enclosure a great retriever, who at 
2 barked furiously. I murmured to 
4. was useless. 
ou of my voice 
th to greater 
an’( turned back 
sell} 
liter of the ce- 
he he could not 
re e barking 
i ~jntermit- 
7 settled to 
, and finally 
en Once again 
tud forth and 
1 ‘out me, and 
thimassive walls 
-dteau, forbid- 
ya yet strangely 
filin the clear 
yeath the stars. 
Be rere the au- 


a star, 


id laugh- 
, at my per- 
e believed 
be free, now he wore my clothes. 
‘we his people who suffered here, and 
inhothing to him how lost they might 
me ow cruelly they might be hurt. 
gain the little plopping thud that 
irbed me in the dressing room 
fe¢close by, and I saw that it was the 
mt iifalling from the trees onto the gravel 
he the moat. No rising mist, no fall- 
-* oO pattering rain could have marked 
‘finality the end of summer. There 
thiwhole of autumn in the sound. I 
dked ) at the shuttered windows of the 
ind wondered which was the round 
© Vere the mother slept, and which the 
‘ayer dl of the daughter. Above me was the 
‘“ssinfoom where I had stood so short a 
ile bore, and beside it the long windows 
the Eiroom. 


I 
mi 


Me chitnuts continued to fall beside the 
‘Yat, al one hit me on the head and dropped 
\side ®. I looked up, puzzled, and saw that 
‘malllindow in a turret above the dressing 
‘0M Vs a dark slit no longer, but held a 
wing.gure, kneeling on the sill. Suddenly 
/#figu rose to its feet and stood on the sill 
the fen slit, and I saw that it was a child, 
thaplen years old, wearing a white night- 
) Wn, ‘d that one false move would send it 
adlo} to the depths below. I could not dis- 
@uislex or feature; all I could sense was 
nger 
.Golack,” I called softly. ““Go back into 
\#10¢.” The figure did not move. Another 
(Sim hit me on the head. “Go back,” I 
lle chin. “Go back, or you will fall.” 
Thetthe child spoke, the voice coming 
aa) high and quite composed. “I swear 
youlit said, ‘that if you don’t come to me 
. the me I count a hundred, I shall throw 
self it of the window.” 
I dic othing, and the voice called down to 
tage. 


ASLEEP 


By MARY WRIGHT LAMB 


Pale, in the luminous wake of 


You lie asleep with your 
fingers curled 
In a puppy dog’s fur, unaware 
that you are 
The light of a life. and the 
hope of the world. 


“You know I never break my word. I’m be- 
ginning to count now. And unless you are 
with me by the time I reach a hundred, I swear 
by the Sainte Vierge that I will do it. One... . 
two... three 4 

A recollection of fever, saints and visions 
came crowding back into my mind. It had 
never occurred to me that the religious, 
saintly Marie-Noél might be a child. The 
voice continued counting, and I turned and 
went through the garden door to the terrace, 
and so to the front door, which had not been 
bolted. I groped my way up the stairs to the 
first corridor, blindly seeking for some second 
service stairway that might lead me direct to 
the turret above the dressing room. I found a 
swing door and kicked it open, for it no longer 
mattered that I might be heard and the house- 
hold aroused; my only thought was to pre- 
vent disaster. 





1 came to a winding stair, lit by a dim blue 
bulb, and ran up it two steps at a time. The 
steps led to a landing and another winding 
corridor, but directly in front of me was a 
door, and from behind the door I could hear 
the voice counting steadily, ‘Eighty-five, 
eighty-six, eighty-seven 2 

I burst through the door, and seized the fig- 
ure from the window sill, and threw it down 

‘ on its bed beside the 
wall. It stared up at me 
with enormous eyes and 
close-cropped hair, and 
I felt sick because it was 
areplica of Jean de Gue, 
and therefore in fantas- 
tic fashion of a self long 
buried in the past and 
so forgotten. 

“Why did you not 
come to say good night, 
papa?” she said. 

She gave me no time 
to think what I should 
answer. She jumped 
from her bed and threw 
herself upon me, fling- 
ing her arms round my 
neck, covering me with 
kisses. 

“Get off, stop it,” I 
said, trying to disen- 
tangle myself. 

She began to laugh, clinging the harder, then 
suddenly turned and somersaulted back onto 
the bed. When she had recovered balance she 
sat cross-legged at the end of it, tailor-fashion, 
watching me without a smile. I recovered my 
breath and smoothed my hair, and we stared 
at each other. 

““Well?’’ she said—the inevitable ‘Alors ?” 
that is question and exclamation and retort 
all in one—and I repeated it, to gain time, to 
try and grasp the significance of this new and 
unexpected complication of a daughter. Then, 
endeavoring to hold my ground, I said, “I 
thought you were supposed to have a fever.” 

“T was a hundred and one this morning,” 
she said, ‘‘and when my Aunt Blanche looked 
at the thermometer this evening I was just 
over ninety-nine. Since I stood up at the win- 
dow it is probably a hundred and five. Sit 
down.” She patted the bed beside her. ““Why 
didn’t you come to see me the instant you got 
back?” 

Her manner was imperious, as if she was 
accustomed to giving orders. I did not an- 
swer. 

“‘Tease,”’ she said lightly. Then she put out 
her hand and seized my own and kissed it. 
‘Have you had your nails manicured?” she 
asked. 

“No.” 

“They are a different shape, and your 
hands are cleaner. | suppose that is what 
Paris does for men. Also you have a different 
smell.” 

“‘What sort of smell?” 

She wrinkled her nose. “Like a doctor,” she 
said, ‘‘or a priest, or a stranger who comes to 
tea.” 

“Tm sorry.” I stared at her, nonplused. 

“Tt will pass off. It is evident you have been 
moving in exalted circles. Have you all been 
discussing me below?” 

Some instinct told me children should be 
snubbed. “*No,” I said. 





Rice and spice taste specially nice combined 


with Swanson Chicken! 


Gala chicken buffet 


Melt 2 tablespoons butter or 
margarine in skillet, add | cup 
chopped onion and !/ cup 
chopped green pepper, and cook 
till soft. Add 3 cups cooked rice, 
1 can Campbell’s Chicken Gumbo 





Brighten up your table with this 
sparkling black lucite 





Soup, | (5-oz.) can Swanson 
Boned Chicken or Boned Turkey, 
and | teaspoon Worcestershire 
Sauce. Just heat and serve. 
Makes 4 scrumptious servings! 


Party-pretty snacks 


All you need: zippy, zesty Swanson Chicken 
Spread, bread, assorted garnishes and your 
cookie-cutters. What easy-delicious conver- 
sation pieces! 


Send $1.00 and your name and ad- 


SERVING SET 
Yours, for just $7 oOo 


plus one label from any 
Swanson canned product. 


31, 1957. 





C. A. SWANSON & 


dress to: Salad Set, P.O. Box 881, 
Chicago 77, Ill., 
any Swanson canned product. Offer 
good only in U.S.; expires January 


with one label from 






Big Enough (10% 


4" Long) 
For Variety Of Uses 





SONS, A SUBSIDIARY OF CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 
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Easy holiday suggestions with 
tasty SWANSON CHICKEN 
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Only French’s Mustard 

gives you such a way with 
sauces! Adds a light and 

tangy taste that won’t fade out 


in cooking, yet never overpowers. 


And creamy-smooth French’s blends 


easily, quickly. This holiday use 


French’s—the mustard more women 


buy than all others put together! 


FRENCHE MUSTARD 
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“That’s not true. Germaine told me they 
talked of nothing else at lunch. Though there 
was also much fussation because you were 
late. What were you doing?” 

I decided to speak the truth as far as possi- 
ble. ““I was sleeping in a hotel in Le Mans,” I 
said. 

“‘What a funny idea. Were you very tired?” 

“T had drunk too much the night before, 
and hit my head on the floor. Also, I believe 
I swallowed a sleeping draught by mistake.” 

“If you hadn’t taken the sleeping draught, 
would you have gone away?” 

““What do you mean?” J asked. 

““Would you have gone off somewhere and 
not come back?” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“The Sainte Vierge told me that you 
mightn’t come back. That’s why I got a fever.” 
She was no longer imperious. She was watch- 
ing me closely, her eyes not moving from my 
face. “Have you forgotten what you told me 
before you went to Paris?” 

“What did I tell you?” 

“That one of these days, if life became too 
difficult, you would just disappear and never 
come home again.” 

“Td forgotten I 
said that.” 

“T hadn’t forgot- 
ten. When Uncle 
Paul and the rest of 
them began talking 
about the money 
troubles, and how 
you had gone to 
Paris to try and ar- 
range things, and he 
had not much hope 
of your success, I 
thought to myself, 
“Now is the moment 
for him to do this.’ 
I woke in the night 
and was sick, and the 
Sainte Vierge came 
and stood at the end 
of my bedand looked 
sorrowful.” 

The direct gaze of 
the child was hard 
to meet. “If I hadn’t 
come back,” I asked, 
“what would you 
have done?” 

‘Killed myself,’ she said matter-of-factly. 

“Children don’t kill themselves,” I told her. 

“Then why did you run upstairs so fast just 
now?” 

“You might have slipped.” 

“T couldn’t have slipped. [ was holding on. 
I often stand at the window. But if you hadn’t 
come home, then it would have been another 
matter. I shouldn’t have held on. I should 
have jumped out, and died. And then I should 
have burned in hell. But I would rather burn 
in hell than live in this world without you.” 

I looked at her again: the small oval face, 
the close-cropped hair, the burning eyes. I 
thought hard to find the right thing to say. 
“How old are you?” I asked. 

“You know quite well I shall be eleven next 
birthday.” 

“Very well, then. You have the whole of 
life before you. You have your mother, aunts, 
grandmother, all the people here at home who 
love you, and yet you talk wild nonsense 
about throwing yourself from a window if I 
wasn’t here.” 

“But I don’t love them, papa. I only love 
you.” 


lose its shine). 


S, that was that. I wanted a cigarette. Un- 
consciously I fumbled in my pockets and, see- 
ing this, she jumped from the bed, ran to a 
small desk near the window and brought out a 
packet froma pigeonhole, and a box of matches 
too. 

“What’s the matter?” she said, noticing 
my surprise. “You know I always keep them, 
in case you forget yours.” 

She pushed a cigarette forward from the 
packet, and then struck a match and lit it for 


me. 

‘**Tell me,”’ she said, “‘is it true that rubéole 
can be bad for unborn babies?” 

The switch of mood was beyond me. “I 
don’t know,” I said. 





BEST 
WE EVER ATE 


Fudge which just isn’t ordinary fudge 
is Dottie Robinson’s Christmas cus- 
tom. It’s simply super fudge—smooth, 
velvety and creamy. Keeps best in a 
tin box for gift giving. 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE 


Mix together in a heavy sauce- 
pan 2 cups granulated sugar, | cup 
light cream, 2 squares unsweetened 
dark chocolate and 1 cup confec- 
tioners’ sugar. Heat until the mix- 
ture forms a soft ball in cold water. 
Stir just enough to keep the fudge 
from sticking. Add 2 tablespoons 
butter and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Do 
not stir again until the fudge is luke- 
warm, about 110° F. Beat by hand 
until stiff enough to be spread in an 
8” buttered pan (when it begins to 
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“Maman told me that if I catch jt 
it to her, and she passes it to the litle ‘y 
then he will be born blind.” 

“IT can’t tell you. I don’t understs / 
things.” 

“If my little brother was blind, w. 
like him?” 


; : 


Sie was not solemn any more. She an 
pirouette about the room on her toe |e. 
one foot, then on the other, I did ni. 
how to answer her. She kept looking}}, 
she danced. 

“It would be very sad for a baby te 
blind,”’ I said uselessly. 

“Would he have to be put in a 
tion?” she said. 

““No. He would be taken care 0 
home. In any case, it won’t happen.” |} 

“It might. I may have rubéole, and thy, 
Iam sure to have passed it on to mam) 

I felt I had caught her out, and 

was too good to miss. ““You told me 
that your fever came because you we 
I wouldn’t come home,” I said swift] 


didn’t say anything about German | 


She. stopy| 
Ouetting, a 
into bed, a 
ered her face} 
sheet. I drop 
cigarette ash 
doll’s sauc 
glanced aro 
room. It was 
mixture of 
and cell. Th 
a second slit 
wall as well) 
window wh¢ 
had stood te 
chestnuts ¢ 
head, and it 
ately beneath 
she had imp 
a prie-dieu, 
of a packin 
with a piece | 
brocade acr¢ 
top. Above t 
a crucifix, adorned with a rosary, and b 
two candles on the top of her prie-diei\\ 
statue of the Madonna. Toys, mores 
her age than the prie-dieu, lay about the 
and on a table beside her bed was a 


graph of Jean de Gué in uniform take 
ing by the youthful appearance, long]} 
she was born. 

I stubbed out my cigarette and got 
figure under the blanket did not move 

““Marie-Noél, promise something.” || 

Still no movement. 

“Promise you won’t climb on the W 
sill again,” I said. 

Nothing happened, and then there y} 
odd scratching sound, which began i 
stopped and continued more loudly. |} 
ized that she was scratching the wail |) 
her bed in imitation of a mouse or ra\} 
was followed by a squeak, then a kick 
the blanket. Forgotten sayings of disay 
ing adults returned to me. 

“You're being neither clever nor fun 
said. “If you don’t answer me at 0 
shan’t say good night.’’ A louder rat s 
and more violent scratching on the wa 
the reply. ‘Very well, then,” I said f 
and opened the door. | 

The threat, to my relief, succeeded 
threw down the sheet, sat up in bed an¢ 
out her arms. Reluctantly I went to her. 

“I will promise, if you will too,” she 

Her reasoning was sound, but I sen 
trap. This was something for Jean A 
to handle, not for me. “What must I 
ise?” I asked. 

“Never to go away and leave me,” sh¢ 
“Or, if you must go, to take me with oA 

Once again I avoided the direct quest 
her eyes. The situation was impossible. 
already placated the mother, pandered 
wife; must I surrender to the daughter t¢ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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‘rst on the Christmas Want List’ 


‘Adtematee PRYPAN 
with Controlled tHtoat 


EASY-TO-SET DIAL FOR CONTROLLED HEAT 


Gives correct temperatures for foods. Signal light 
indicates when proper temperature is reached. 








reece cee eee es 


FH 


EASY-TO-SEE 
FRYGUIDE 
Gives recommended 
bacon temperature 
of 340° to eliminate 
guesswork and fail- 
ure. Your bacon 
looks better—tastes 

better. 













HERE IS WHAT 
HAPPENS WITH 
UNCONTROLLED 
HEAT. When the 
pan gets too hot, 
the bacon curls up, 
chars and shrivels. 







Never before has a new electric appliance 
captured the whole-hearted enthusiasm of 
|America like the famous Sunbeam Con- 
trolled Heat Automatic Frypan. The 
| Sunbeam cooks the easy, modern electric 
| way. It Fries * Bakes * Stews * Pan-broils * 
Braises, makes delicious Pancakes, Ome- 
lets, French Toast - Heats ‘frozen dinners.” 








SQUARE SHAPE \E 3 MARVELOUS 
COOKS MORE Ee WATER-SEALED 


pe - z 
Because of the Sunbeam's = = ELEMENT 
square shape, a full 2 gee > 












The entire pan can 


COOKS 20% MORE = 





i i i GY Ib. of bacon will lie flat : 
High dome covers of either aluminum or THAN ROUND of Guthesan®wilcoolétles peng ae wetet 
a because of the Sunbeam's up to the contro 


heat-resistant glass are available for frying a. J 
chicken, roasting, baking, etc. Be sure yours S _ 


is the genuine Sunbeam. 


panel for quick, easy 


controlled heat, no curl- ; 
washing. 


ing or burning. 


unbeam Available in 3 sizes—Medium, Large and Super to meet your family needs 


BEST ELECTRIC APPLIANCES MADE 





Look for the 
MARK OF QUALITY 





Cet ¥ ; 

4 e's 7 

See Sunbeam products demonstrated on the Perry ‘ cD om “ae 

| Como Show and NCAA Football games on NBC-TY. 7 y 

SUNBEAM CORPORATION, Dept. 50, Chicago 50, Illinois ba Pal 

| Canada: Toronto 18 a® ; 

| v EGGS MEAT BALLS 
Nde by Sunbeam famous for the MIXMASTER, TOASTER, COFFEEMASTER etc. WY  @Scnbeam Corporation, 1956 
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AT 83 THOMAS A. EDISON made pioneer- 


ing studies on synthetic rubber. 





AT 83 ALFRED TENNYSON published one 
of his most memorable poems, Cr ossing the Bar. 





AT 78 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN went to 
France in his country’s service. 





AT 79PADEREWSKI was still a master of the 
piano, giving concerts before large audiences. 


Will your later years be ones 
of achievement and contentment? 


I’ YOU THINK about the many contribu- 
tions which older people have made 
to the world . . . you realize how rewarding 
life’s later years can be. 


Today, more people than ever are prov- 
ing that the years beyond 65 are not years 
to be idly spent . . . they are years to be 
actively enjoyed! , 


What will your later years be like? That 
is a good question to think about, because 
ever-increasing numbefs’ of us are living 
to reach “the elderly bracket.” Already 
there are nearly 15 million Americans aged 
65 and older . . . and by 1975 they are 
expected to number 21 million. 


If you want your later years to be 
healthy, happy, active ones . . . and who 
does not? . . . here are some important 
things which you should begin to do now: 


1. Adopt the right outlook on aging. 
Do not worry about old age. Worry will 
not delay it; more likely this will hasten it. 
Face up squarely to the problems of aging 

. and plan your life so you can meet 
future challenges. 


2. Broaden your horizons as you 
grow older. “Mental adventure,”’ whether 
it be in absorbing hobbies or in activities 
devoted to helping others, will stand you 
in good stead during your leisure years. 
“To learn what is new is to remain young.” 





3. Take stock of your health. Com- 
plete medical check-ups annually after you 
are 35 or 40 can help assure you a healthier 
life in your later years. It is during this 
middle period of life that your doctor can 
do most to help you avoid or lessen the 
effects of many diseases, including heart 
and blood vessel disorders. These usually 
begin after middle age. 


Not the least of the benefits which you 
will get from regular visits to your doctor 
is medical advice about what you should 
and should not do as you get along in years. 


You may have slipped into some bad 
health habits unknowingly . . . like over- 
eating or not eating enough of the protec- 
tive foods .. . or not getting enough exer- 
cise and sleep. These may seem like small 
matters to you. . . but good living habits pay 
off; and you cannot start them too early. 


Look at the older people around you 
who have mastered the art of growing old 
gracefully. Find out what they have done 
to achieve health and happiness in the sun- 
set years. You may learn a lot that will 
help you. 

Indeed, you may live to echo the senti- 
ments of an 80-year-old man who said, 
“Tm not 80. I’m just 4 times 20!” 

Just clip and mail the coupon below for 
your free copy of Metropolitan’s booklet, 
Your Future and You. 






Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave,, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 





Please mail me a free copy | 
of your booklet Your Future | 
and You, 12-56-J. | 
Name | 
Street 
City State | 
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“Listen,” I said, “adults can’t commit 
themselves to promises of that kind. No one 
can foretell the future. There might be an- 
other war.” 

“I’m not talking about war,”’ she said. 

There was a strange, age-old wisdom in her 
voice. I wished she were older, or much 
younger, or somehow different. She was the 
wrong sort of age. I might have dared to tell 
the truth to someone growing up, but not toa 
child of ten, still fast in her secret world. 

“Well?” she said. 

No adult awaiting a decision about the fu- 
ture could have been more calm or grave. I 
wondered why Jean de Gué had ever sug- 
gested to her that he might leave home and 
disappear. Had it been a threat to win obedi- 
ence, like my trick of a moment ago? Or was 
the threat deliberate, so that when it did hap- 
pen she would be prepared? 

“It’s no use,” I said. “I can’t make that 
promise.” 

“T didn’t think you 
could,” she said. “Life 
is hard, isn’t it? We 
must both just hope 
for the best—that you 
will stay at home, and 
that I shan’t have to 
die young.” 

The casual, some- 
how fateful tone of 
voice was worse than 
if she had shown emo- 
tion. She kissed my 
hand again. I took a 
chance. 

“Listen,” I said, “I 
promise you that if I 
do go away, I'll tell 
you first. I may tell 
nobody else, but I will 
tell you.” 

““Dhat:s! sfainw 
nodded. 

“And now will you 
go to sleep?” 

“Yes, papa. My 
blankets have come 
unstuck. Settle me, 
please.” 

The clothes were 
loose at the bottom. I 
thrust them in tight, 
so that she could not 
move. She watched me 
from the pillow. I sup- 
posed I was meant to 
kiss her. 

‘Good night,’ I 
said, “‘sleep well.” 
And I kissed her on 
the cheek. She was thin. and bony, her face 
and neck small, and the eyes much too big. 

“You're not fat enough,” I said. “You 
ought to eat more.” 

“Why do you look so awkward?” she 
asked. 

“Tm not awkward.” 

““You’ve got the face on of someone who 
tells a lie.” 

“T continually lie.” 

“TI know you do. But not as a rule to me.” 

“Well, that’s enough for now. Good night.” 

I went out and shut the door. I listened a 
moment outside, but there was no sound of 
movement, so I went down the turret stair, 
through the baize door, and back along the 
corridor to the dressing room. 


general. 
she 


ham. 


i felt suddenly very tired. The house was 
quite still. No one had been awakened by my 
rush upstairs, nor by the barking of the dog 
outside. I crept into the bathroom and stood 
by the open bedroom door, listening. Fran- 
coise did not stir. I went close to the bed, and 
from the sound of breathing knew her to be 
fast asleep. 

I went back into the dressing room, took 
off my things and got into the bath. It had 
grown cold, but I didn’t want to disturb her 
by running hot water. I dried, and put on the 
pajamas I had worn at the hotel and the dress- 
ing gown that was lying across the chair. I 
went over to the table and picked up the par- 
cel that bore the initials M-N. It felt like a 
book. Carefully I undid the string and the 


D ‘Dp ¢ ‘Dp “D-DD A 
HAM ACTOR 


Bible scholars of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, reviving the study of Hebrew, 
made many interesting discoveries. 
Among them was recognition that 
Noah's second son bore a name 
which originally meant “black.” It 
was easy to leap to the conclusion 
that this man, Ham, was the ancestor 
of all black men. Scholars now think 
he was so named from the black soil 
of the Nile delta rather than the 
color of his skin. But our forefathers 
gave wide credence to the myth that 
"the curse of Noah’ caused Ham’s 
skin to turn dark. Hence they linked 
the Biblical name with Negroes in 


More than a century ago, when 
white entertainers adopted the mu- 
sical instrument of the American 
Negro, the banjo, they blacked their 
faces and sang “Ham's Banjo,” a 
plaintive ballad describing how the 
instrument was invented by the first 
black man. The quality of such a per- 
formance was often very poor. It 
became a popular joke that any fel- 
low who sang in blackface as a 
descendant of Ham was likely to be 
second-rate. As a result, any inferior 
entertainer came to be dubbed a 
WEBB B. GARRISON 
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wrapping, and it was a book, as I had thoi 
The title was The Little Flower, and y 
was a large, highly colored plate of St. Th 
of Lisieux, bought separately and s 
inside. On ‘the flyleaf Jean de Gué had 
ten: 
“To my adorable Marie-Noél with g 
heart, Papa.” 


i wrapped the book up again, and pj 
back on the table with the other pack 
must have chosen his presents wj 
care. I did not know what it was 
brought back for his mother, but it was 
thing that she needed badly. The lock 
dried his wife’s tears and helped her te 
sleep believing in him. The Little Flo 
feed the imagination of his child, so 
might see visions, and dream dreams, : 
doing so perhaps nag his conscience 
that is, if he had a conscience, w 
doubted. I leaned out the window once a 
=x and the cheataital 
fell from the trees 
the gravel path| 
yond the moat, a 
mist was Tising f 
the grass, spreg 
in wisps toward 
murky trees, 
One had no 
to play about 
people’s lives. 
should not inter 
with their emoti 
A word, a look; 
smile, a frown 
something to ano 
human being, wak 
response or avers’ 
and a web was wo. 
which had no be} 
ning and noe 
spreading out ) 
and inward too, m¢ 
ing, entangling, so{ 
the struggle of one 
pended upon thestr 
gle of the other. | 
Jean de Gué ag 
wrongly. He had | 
away from life, he] 
escaped from theer, 
tions that he had h/ 
self created. None 
these people unde 
roof would be beh 
ing as they had 
haved tonight but} 
something he / 
done to them. Jean 
Gué had failed. 


was a greater fail 
than I. And that was why he had left 
sleeping in the hotel in Le Mans and g¢ 
away. It was not a jest, but a confession 
defeat. I knew now that he would not co 
back. 

Never before had I been concerned with 
feelings of anybody but myself, except for 
minds and motives of characters in hist 
long since dead. Now I had a chance to 
otherwise, through deception. I could not 
sure if anything good ever came througha] 
I thought not, only trouble, war, dist 
I did not know. 

I turned away from the window in the a 
ing room, went into the bedroom and took 
my dressing gown and slippers. Then I | 
down beside Jean de Gué’s poor, pathe 
wife, who was sleeping peacefully with t 
locket pinned on her shawl, and I said, O Gé 
what am I to do? Ought I to leave this place, | 
should I stay ? , 
And there was no answer; only a questi( 
mark. 






I slept heavily, and when I awoke the shi 
ters had been pushed back, daylight filled 
room, and my partner had left my side. 
could hear voices coming from the bathroo 
beyond, and I lay still, my hands behind mj 
head, looking about me at the room, who! 
striped wallpaper seemed out of keeping Wi\ 
the dark woodwork and the massive fi 
ture, which had probably never been moy 
in fifty years. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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| 
Its for you,” says Mrs. Hesse. The kitchen telephon 
i 


{ 
! 


| 

A bedroom telephone is 
dispensable,” says Mrs. 
esse. The beige color set 
urmonizes with contempo- 
‘ry furnishings. 


| phone in the den in the 
ysement is a “‘must’’—both 
lundry room and workshop 
ve located close by. 


s 


the telephone in Johnny’s 
1om is portable—can be 
Jugged into a jack in the 
ving room when necessary. 














e ls easily reached from both work and dining areas. 


“Families today need several telephones” 


says Mrs. Ernest Hesse, Cedar Circle Drive, Catonsville, Md. 


Like most families the Ernest Hesses lead a busy life. Their beauti- 
ful modern home, their son John, their community activities keep 
them on the go. 


“‘Probably no one in the family appreciates a telephone more 
than I,” says Mrs. Hesse. “‘Having one close at hand saves me hun- 
dreds of steps and so much time. That’s why we have telephones in 
the kitchen, the den, the master bedroom, and our son’s room. It 
would be hard to manage without them. 


“T do a lot of shopping by phone, visit with friends, often call 
the family long distance,’ she adds. ‘“‘Convenient telephones seem 
as important to me as electricity. And the new color sets fit nicely 


” 


into any room. 

Additional telephones for your home cost little... just a few 
pennies a day. Your local telephone business office can give you all 
the details. Call them soon. 
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Bell Telephone System (( EA, 
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GIVE THE AUTOMATIC BLANKET WITH 


Built-in Foot Warmer 


PATENT PENDING 























PHILCO Coambortenyo 


AUTOMATIC BLANKET 


| At last, an automatic blanket that gives perfect sleeping comfort 
| from head to toe. Gentle warmth in the upper part and extra 
| warmth at the feet, where you need it most...all automatically 
controlled. Give the most comfortable blanket ever made... the 
new Philco Comfortemp Automatic Blanket with Built-in | 
| Foot Warmer. 2 Year full replacement guarantee. Double or 
| twin bed size. Single or dual controls. Prices as low as $32.95 








Edge lighted automatic temperature con- 
trol lets you adjust warmth in the dark. 





Exclusive Convertible Contour. Snap, it’s 
contour...Unsnap, it's a regular blanket. 





PRICES AND SPEOTFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE, 


OER SE A 
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The voices ceased, taps were turned on and 
off, footsteps went along the corridor. Some- 
where there was a banging door, a distant 
telephone, the sound of a car starting up and 
driving away, and then, after silence, the 
brushing movement of someone sweeping the 
corridor. 

Sleep had had a strange effect on me. The 
sudden anguish that had come over me the 
night before had vanished. The people in the 
chateau had reassumed their puppet quality, 
and the jest was with me once again. The self 
who had wakened this morning suggested that 
the whole unprecedented situation was but a 
prolongation of my holiday, and when it got 
out of control, as sooner or later it surely 
must, I could quit.. The one embarrassment, 
discovery, would have happened last night if it 
was going to happen at all. The mother, the 
wife, the child, all three had been deceived. 
Whatever blunders I might make in the future 
would be put down to whim or freak of tem- 
per, for the simple reason that I was above 
suspicion. 

No spy in the service of his country had 
ever been given such a disguise, such an op- 
portunity for probing the frailty of others— 
if that was what I wanted. What did I want? 
Last night, to heal. This morning, to be 
amused. There was no reason why the two 
should be incompatible. 

I looked above my head at the old-fashioned 
bell rope, and pulled it. The brushing in the 
corridor ceased. Footsteps came to the door 
and someone tapped. I called out “‘Entrez!” 
and the blushing, rosy-cheeked femme de 
chambre who had served my dinner tray pre- 
sented herself at the door. 

““Monsieur le Comte slept well?” she asked. 

I told her very well, and demanded coffee. I 
inquired after the rest of the family and was 
informed that Madame la Comtesse was 
souffrante, and staying in bed; that Made- 
moiselle was in church; that Monsieur Paul 
had gone to the verrerie ; that Marie-Noél was 
getting up; that Madame Jean and Madame 
Paul were in the salon. I thanked her and she 
went away. I had learned three things from 
two minutes’ conversation. My present to the 
mother had done her no good; Paul’s busi- 
ness, the family business, was a glass foundry; 
and Renée, the dark woman, was his wife. 

I got up, and went to the bathroom, and 
shaved. 

Gaston brought my café au lait to the dress- 
ing room, no longer in uniform and gaiters but 
wearing the striped coat of a valet de chambre. 
I greeted him as a friend. 

“Things are better this morning, then?” he 
said, placing the tray on the table. “It is not so 
bad to be home again after all.” 

He asked me what I would wear, and I told 
him whatever he himself considered suitable 
to the morning. This amused him. 


"You should’ve known what they wanted when they phoned 
to find out if we had anything planned for the evening.” 
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“Its not the coat that makes the m( in 
gay,” he said, “but the man inside it. ||\p 
sieur le Comte is all sunshine today,” |} 

I expressed concern for my mother’s 


He pulled a face. 

“You know how it is, monsieur,” hélig 
“When one grows old one becomes lone} |; 
frightened, unless there is something |» 
strong within.’ He tapped his heart, “| 
cally, Madame la Comtesse is stronger 
anyone in St. Giles, and in her mind as 
but morally it’s a different matter.” He 
to the wardrobe, and took out a brown 
jacket, and began to brush it. 

I watched him as I drank my coffee 
man was my friend, but I felt like Juda). 
watched him. 





























































i put on the clothes he had laid out fo 
This jacket had a rough, familiar smell | 
it, not unpleasant, and I could feel it ha¢ 
in woods and under rain, had rubbe 
ground, and lain on summer grass, 
scorched by bonfires. 

“Will Monsieur le Comte be going do} 
the verrerie ?” asked Gaston. 

“No,” I said, “‘not this morning, Did 
sieur Paul suggest it?” 

‘Monsieur Paul will be back for 
usual. Possibly he is expecting you to 
him this afternoon.” 

““What’s the time now?” 

“Already after half past ten, Monsie 
Comte.” 4 ) 

I left him seeing to my clothes, while i 
bedroom the little femme de chambre was, 
making the bed. I walked downstairs, I ¢ 
hear the murmur of women’s voices fror) 
salon, and I crept softly to the open door} 
ing to the terrace, having no desire to 
them, and so out and round to my pre 
hiding place under the cedar tree. 

It was a golden autumn day, no hard) 
liance in the sky, but soft, translucent 
moisture from the ground drawn up if) 
spongy warmth, making the air gentle. 
One was singing near the archway leadit 
the outbuildings and, walking left, so ¢ 
avoid the dog, I looked down and sé 
woman kneeling beside a pool of 
formed in the crevice of the moat wall an} 
by the river. She was scrubbing sheets | 
wooden board, and she looked up at 
brushing wispy hair from her forehead 
mottled hand, and smiled, and said, “Bon 
Monsieur le Comte.” 

I found a door in the wall, and a na 
footbridge leading across the moat; and { 
ing left, avoiding the garage and stabliy 
was at once among cowhouses and straw) 
muddied earth, with a vegetable garden) 
yond, covering three or four acres and 
closed by a rough stone wall, and beyond; 
cultivated fields surrounded by forest. Her 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 
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Automatically stops 


iand opens itself the instant 






Automatic Cord Winder pays 
out the cord as you need it 
. . . rewinds it automatically. 


Automatically ends emptying guesswork...ends the waste- 
motion work of trying to clean with a dust-clogged bag! 


res i 2 
me —e 
a 


: £/ 
i 1p e 


Touch to dirt! “Breathe no dirt! Qoc no dirt! 


AVOMATICALLY SEALS THE DIRT in a selt- 

seing disposable bag. Multi-lined bag filters Before you buy any cleaner, see the new, the dra- 
di... assures dust-free cleaning. matically different Automatic Electrolux! It’s the 
most powerful Electrolux ever, and it automati- 
cally maintains that power for full-time cleaning 
efficiency as no other cleaner can. Lightweight . . . 
a pleasure to use. Rolls behind you as you clean. 
Gives you other exclusive features that make your 
cleaning faster and easier than ever before. Sold 
only on home demonstration. To see it free, call 
your Electrolux branch or write to nearest address 
below. Fully guaranteed. 
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8 Wonderful gift idea! 


NIN CONTROLLED CLEANING POWER for An Electrolux Cleaner 





CLEAMER HAS THE AUTOMATIC SELF-SEALING DISPOSABLE BAG 
any j i ¢ acuum adjuster. for as little as perfronth , 
_ job with the handy TR tod adjust Made by the makers of Electrolux, America’s largest-selling cleaner 
5l; 20% more power to get at deepest-down , 
di/. Cleans your whole house with only 2 tools! ELECTROLUX CORPORATION, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y.—417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. @eLecTROLUX CORPORATION 
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Borg's fabulous ''Flight’’. Pink, Black, Yellow, Blue, White, or Green. $15.00 


More than one on your gift list J} wants a BORG SCAL' 


this Christmas 


The Borg ''400"’, $10.95. The ‘'800'', $7.95 up. Choice of 6 colors, 


Once a ‘‘family’’ gift, now bath scales} 

a gift for ‘‘everybody.'’ For everyone knows} 

importance of proper weight, and welcomes a hij 

= scale you can trust. The BORG never lies. Wit} 
wonderfully-sensitive mechanism, you always kif 

exactly what you weigh. No guessing, no surpris|} 
weight-watching's sure. And its watch-like precisig} 

guaranteed for the years, under a Lifetime Serf 

Warranty. A gift of beauty, ever-welcome—for a8 lif 

as $7.95, at nearby stores. Look for the name...Bal 


You can believe your [3 Gy id C 
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Wise was a strawstack, tightly 
golden brown, and beneath it, 
Hs one upon the other, gourds and 
Snooth and round like the behinds 
, flesh-pink, lemon, lime, and on 
§ all a rake and fork, and a white 
in the sun. 

cowhouse the floors were newly 
water running in a groove; but 
w smell, the manure, the milky 
the walls and the wooden parti- 
red an old woman emerged from 
the farther end, smiling, tooth- 
gs clattering on the stone floor. 
ieur le Camte,”” she seemed to 
ceeded to talk rapidly, jerking her 
ughing, and I was lost for answer, 
oothless accent too unfamiliar to 















































with a wave of my hand, passing a 
f cider apples ready for the press, 
ugh line upon line of vegetables, 
rough another wall into the im- 
Ateau grounds beneath the chest- 
their falling leaves dappling the 
with patterns of green and gold. 
no formality about the grounds, 
ecot was isolated amid pasture for 
but the pasture stretched to the 
d the paths through the woods 
asingle center, like the hours ona 
dell in the center was dominated 
covered statue, the classic drapery 
e right hand of the huntress miss- 


up one of these long rides and 
he chateau from the farthest point. 
ack roof, the turrets, the tall chim- 
he sandstone walls had shrunk to 
roportions; it no longer held liv- 
people, but was a plate turned over 
< of illustrations, or something 
in the walls of a gallery, noted mo- 
or its beauty and then dismissed. 

my steps past the seeking Artemis, 
ide of the dovecot, now filled with 
ll a nesting piace for cooing fantail 
ho preened and postured, strutting 
of their narrow entrances, bowing 
ing their tails. Then the long win- 
e salon opened, folding against the 
nd the figures of Francoise and Renée 
ipon the terrace, waving to me, and 
een them the child came running, 
apa... papa,” regardless of her 
lho scolded her to return. Crossing 
dge spanning the moat, she sprang 
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Bin interview with corrective speech 


1 tcher: “I don’t need lessons. I can 
" Werstand everything I say.” 


oh Lh favorite quotation: ‘“‘A mother is 
- Ta person one leans on but one who 
_ Tixes leaning unnecessary.” 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
i 
ug “ather of four sons: ‘““We try to teach 
tim to be careful, but boys don’t 
‘In. You can only hope they’ll be 
ty ff enough to keep ahead of the dan- 
a” 


- Where are a few kitchen failures my 
“ dldren hope I will make. They prefer 
/ sky jelly, cake on the heavy side and 
_ Okies hard enough to hold shape 
“hen soaked.” 


~ Whe man in the car behind who honks 
nn 4a woman slowing down to read a 
| dnpost is probably one who drives ten 

tiles in the wrong direction because he 
#fesn’t. « 


; 
; 


y 
Marcelene Cox 


over the grass to join me, leaping high when 
almost on top of me so that I had to catch her 
in mid-air like a ballet dancer. 

“Why didn’t you go to the verrerie ?” she 
asked. ‘Uncle Paul had to go without you and 
it made him in a bad temper.” 

“T was late to bed through your fault,” I 
said, putting her down. ““You’d better go back 
indoors—I can hear your mother calling 
you.” 

She laughed, pulling my hand, dragging me 
to the swing by the dovecot. ‘‘There is nothing 
the matter with me today. You are home,” she 
said. “Now mend the swing for me. There’s 
something wrong with the rope—the seat has 
slipped.” 

I fumbled with the contraption, clumsy- 
handed, while she watched me, chattering of 
nothing, asking questions that demanded no 
answer. Then when I fixed the seat for her she 
stood on it for a moment, working it with 
energy, her thin legs springy as a monkey’s be- 
neath the short frock. 

“Come on,” she said suddenly—I had gone 
to the back to push her, thinking she wanted 
to swing higher—and we walked off aimlessly 
together, hand in hand, she stooping to pick 
up chestnuts when we came to the path, filling 
a small pocket in her frock and then throwing 
the rest away. 

“Do people always like boys better than 
girls?” she asked me inconsequently. 

“No, I don’t think so. Why should they?” I 
replied. 

““My Aunt Blanche says they do, but there 
are more women saints than men, for which 
there is great rejoicing in Paradise. Will you 
race me?” 

“I don’t want to race you.” 

She ran on ahead, skipping and leaping, 
passing through the garden door to the front 
terrace, through which I had gone the night 
before. Glancing up at the small window in 
her turret room, I saw how formidable was the 
height from that sill to the ground below. I 
followed the child toward the stabling and out- 
buildings. She had sprung up onto the wall 
above the moat and was now picking her way 
along the top of it, amid tangled ivy. Then she 
jumped down again close to the archway, and 
the dog, which had been sleeping in the sun, 
stretched himself, wagging his tail, and she 
opened the gate of his run and let him out. He 
barked as he saw me approach, and when I 
called out, ““Come here. What’s the matter, 
old fellow?” he kept his distance and growled, 
standing beside Marie-Noél as though to 
guard her. 


Ask arm 






Parent to child: “‘What you think of 
me now doesn’t matter; it’s what your 
opinion of me in twenty-five years will 
be that counts.” 


Babies . . . the smaller they come, the 
louder they bawl. 


When it comes to broadcasting your 
worries to the outside, your sound track 
should be silent and your picture tube 
dead. 


Every now and again a parent should 
force himself to stand outside the plot 
of his family life and examine it as if 
viewing a strange, new film. 


Portrait: They weathered life together 
as harmoniously as gray shingles weather 
in sun and storm. 


In most families, when a child leaves 
for an evening Out, ene parent inevita- 
bly will say, “Be careful!”’; the other, 
‘*Have a good time!” 
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all-new Angel Face has 


New ‘'Stay-Fresh'"' Angel Face 
't “soak up” moisture and darken 


Ordinary dry pressed powder 
“soaks up” moisture from your skin and 
changes color — just as it “soaks up” 
these water drops—and discolors. 
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“Stop it, César,” 
his collar. ““Have you gone blind suddenly 
that don't 2” He 
wagged his tail again and licked her hand, but 
he did not come to me, and I stood where I 
was, with an intuition that if I advanced he 
would growl again, and my efforts to make 
friends would increase his suspicion 

‘Leave him alone. Don’t excite him,” I said. 

She let go his collar and he loped toward 
me, still muttering, sniffed, and then left me, 
without interest, and went off nosing at the ivy 
around the moat wall. 

I began to walk toward the house, but the 
dog did not follow me; he stood uncertainly, 


said the child, jerking at 


you Know your miastel 


watching the child, who ran to him and patted 
his great flanks and felt his nose. 

| looked across the precincts of the chateau 
to the bridge and the village beyond, and I 
saw a woman turn down the hill from the 
church and come to the gateway between the 
entrance towers. She wore black, with a little 
old-fashioned toque on her head, and she was 
carrying a prayer book. I recognized her for 
Blanche. Looking neither to right nor to left, 
she walked stiff and straight up the gravel 
driveway to the terrace steps. Even when 
Marie-Noél ran to meet her, her frozen face 
never relaxed an instant; the hard, set expres- 
sion remaining unchanged. 
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“César growled at papa,” called the child, 
‘*‘and didn’t seem pleased to see him. It has 
never happened before. Do you think he is 
ill?” 

Blanche glanced across at the dog, who now 
advanced toward her, wagging his tail. “If no 
one is taking him for a walk he had better be 
put back in his kennel,” she said, and came up 
the steps, apparently unconcerned at the dog’s 
behavior. ““As you are now well enough to be 
out of doors, Marie-Noél,”’ she went on, ““you 
are well enough to come for your lessons with 
me after lunch.” 

“IT don’t have to do lessons today, do I, 
papa?” the child protested. 


ee 
ways do,” she said. 
a | “Very well, then,” I said firmly, 
hurt you to have lessons, if your 
é spare the time. Now come upstai 
something for you.” 
It occurred to me suddenly that 
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“I don’t see why not,” | said, 
might ingratiate myself with Blan 
had better ask your mother what s 

Blanche made no comment. S 
straight past me into the house; | |} 
have been there. Marie-Noél took 
and shook it crossly. 

“Why are you in such a bad hum 
today?” she said. 

“I’m not in a bad humor.” 

“You are. You don’t want to pla 
and it isn’t anything to do with 
have lessons this afternoon or not. 
that very well.” 

“Am I supposed to give the ord 

She stared at me, her eyes round, 


of the presents would be much sj 
were done at the table, while we 
sembled there ‘having lunch. But 
might have hers now, as a sop, beea 
taken an unpopular attitude over th 

She followed me up to the dressj 
and | went to the table and gave her 
in its wrappings. She tore them off, 
she saw what the book was she ga 
clamation of delight and hugged it t 

“It is just what I wanted,” 
“Oh, my darling sweet papa, why d 
ways guess the right things?” 

In her enthusiasm she flung herself 
and once again I was forced to un 
arms round the neck, the cheek thrus 
mine, the random kisses falling a 
This time I was expecting it, and as 
her round in my arms it was like playi 
lion cub, or a long-limbed puppy. 
being awkward with her, I found 
sponding. I pulled her hair and tid 
back of her neck, both of us laughing, 

“Must I do lessons?” she said, se 
tuitively my sudden response, trying t 
to advantage. 

“T don’t know,” I said. ““We cand 
later.” 





S utting her down, I stood beside 
again, looking at the other packages. 

“Tl tell you something,” I sai¢ 
brought presents from Paris for ever 
gave your mother hers last night, and 
your grandmother too. We'll put thes 
dining room, and they can open 
lunch.” 

“For Uncle Paul and my Aunt René 
said. ‘“‘Why, it’s not either of thei 
days.” 

“No, but it’s a good thing to give p 
It shows appreciation. I have one fe 
Aunt Blanche too.” 

““For my Aunt Blanche?” She stared 
amazed. 

“Yes, why not?” 

“But you never give her anything, n¢ 
for Christmas or the New Year!” 

“Well, I'm giving her something n 
might make her better tempered.” 

The child went on staring at me. “I 
think it’s a good idea, putting the prese 
the table,” she said, her voice worried 


is going to happen, is it, that you haven 
me?” 

*‘What do you mean?” 

“My little brother isn’t going to be be 
day?” 

“No, of course not. That’s got noth 
do with it.” 

“The wise men from the East br 
gifts —— I know what you gave mama 
cause she was wearing it. She told my 
Renée that it cost a lot of money, and! 
very naughty of you, but it showed how 
of her you were.” 

‘What did I tell you? It’s a good thi 
give presents now and again.” | 

“Yes, but not in front of everyone, | 
it’s special. I am glad you did not put my) 
Flower in the dining room. What have 
brought for the others?” 

“We'll see later.” 

She opened her book, crouching of 
knees to do so, with the book laid out © 


oe 
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jor of}¢ dressing room, and I remembered 
imly ly as a child one never adopted an 
duit p) tion, but invariably read lying flat, 
yew St ding up, and for preference ate 
giingibout instead of sitting down. It 
Wantek that I ought to go upstairs and in- 
‘air my mother, and I said to Marie- 
\\gobl, ‘Jpme and see if your grandmother is 
tier, put she went on reading, and said, 
‘ Githou ifting her head, ‘She is not to be dis- 
rbed Tharlotte said so.’’ Nevertheless, I 
| Went ujairs, oddly confident now about ev- 
in) did. 
‘foul my way without difficulty to the 
''iepnd or, and the third corridor, and the 
igom athe end. I tapped on the door, but 
here W no answer. I opened the door cau- 
“jously nd found the room in darkness, the 
sslosed, the curtains drawn. I could 
the form under the covers on the 
{ went close and looked down on her. 
had a dirty, grayish pallor to it, and 
reathing heavily, lying on her back, 
drawn to her chin. There was a close, 
sill about the room. I wondered how 
she s, and thought it remiss of Charlotte 
> teavoer there without attention. I could 
J) hether she really slept, or simply lay 
h her eyes closed, and I whispered, 
Doy: want anything?” but she did not an- 
oe » heavy breathing sounded harsh and 
‘went out of the room, softly closing 
and at the end of the corridor came 
9 ce with Charlotte. 
“Ho is she?” I said. ‘I’ve just been in to 
1 he didn’t hear me.” 
nt a flicker of surprise in the woman’s 
ick eyes. “She won’t wake now before 
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, eaftnoon, Monsieur le Comte,” she whis- 

\\, eed. 

“"Helhe doctor been?” I asked. 

“Thidoctor?” she repeated. ““No, natu- 
3° 


Bulf she is ill,” I said, “‘wouldn’t it be 
jisetcend for him?” 
fheloman stared. *““Who told you she was 
The is nothing wrong.” 
“Vullerstood from Gaston —— 
ly gave the usual message in the 
ifthe that Madame la Comtesse was not 
be urbed.”” 
_ She>unded on the defensive, as though I 
-l@@ Vairly attacking her for something she 
_ adncdone, and I realized I must have made 
“We rt of error in coming upstairs to in- 
“tite Ser her patient, who now appeared not 
)be a atient, but merely sleeping. 
“"Irst have misheard him,” I said shortly. 
[thdzht he said she was ill,’ and I went 
own! irs and back to the dressing room to 
“Wh? presents I was shortly to bestow upon 
' Wumispecting relatives. The child was still 
“Were, ading intently. 
‘ or know, papa,” she said, “she was just 





” 








“‘Noraary child like me. No one thought 
“nyth)z special about her when she was little. 
‘he cild be troublesome sometimes, and 
“fuse |rief to her parents. And then God 
“hse >r as a divine instrument to bring con- 
| to hundreds and thousands of peo- 
ee | 
‘ Tpxed up the packages from the table. 

Thajort of thing doesn’t happen often,”’ I 
‘ud. “aints are very rare.” 

"S!) was born at Alencgon, papa, and it’s 
‘atdiany distance from here. | wonder if 
‘flere} something in the air that is likely to 
uM Serson into a saint, or whether there is 
‘ome ng one must do?” 

°Y) had better ask your aunt.” 

“Lave. She told me prayer and fasting 
‘lonéren't any good, but that God’s grace 
ancizend suddenly, without warning, if one 
} Tey humble enough, and pure in heart. 
‘mi JJure in heart?” 

*) ubt it.” 

' hird the sound of a car driving up to the 
hate, and Marie-Noél ran to the window 
fe «ned out. 


“It’s my Uncle Paul,”’ she said. ‘‘His present 
is the smallest of the lot. I shouldn’t like to be 
him. But being a man, } suppose he can hide 
his feelings.” 

We went down like conspirators and into 
the dining room, which I had not seen, a long, 
narrow room facing the terrace, and cunningly 
I teld the child to lay the presents in their 
proper places, which she did with evident en- 
joyment. 

I noticed, to my surprise, that Blanche 
sat at one end of the table, not Francoise, 
as I should have thought. The head of the 
table was presumably my own place, and she 
put Renée’s package next to it, and Paul’s 


next to Blanche, and her own book of The 
Little Flower on my other side. Frangoise, 
then, sat between Paul and the child. I puz- 
zled on the jigsaw arrangement, until Gaston 
came into the room, changed from his valet’s 
rig to a dark coat, followed by the rosy- 
cheeked Germaine and another whom I had 
not seen before but who, judging from her 
plumpness and frizzled hair, was daughter to 
the woman I had seen washing sheets in the 
pool beneath the moat wall. 

“‘What do you think, Gaston?” said Marie- 
Noél. ‘‘Papa is giving everybody presents, 
even my Aunt Blanche. It is not in celebration 
of anything, it is just a sign of appreciation.” 
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at Christmas ... every woman deserves a crown 
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I saw Gaston dart me a quick look, and I 
wondered why it should be so unusual a thing 
to do, to present gifts on returning home. Did 
he assume I had been drinking again? A mo- 
ment or two later he flung open double doors 
at the end of the room, leading to what ap- 
peared to be a library, and said, ““Madame la 
Comtesse is served.” 

The little group which his action revealed 
might have been a conversation piece exe- 
cuted rather stiffly by an eighteenth-century 
painter. Francoise and Renée were seated in 
hard chairs some distance apart, the one read- 
ing, the other sewing; Paul was leaning on his 
wife’s chair; and the tall, thin figure of Blanche 


inne Matha bells. 
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was silhouetted against the farther door. 
looked up as the child and I advanced into the 
room. 

*‘Papa has a surprise for you all,” she said, 
““but Iam not going to tell you what it is.” 

I wondered, had it been Jean de Gué him- 
self who entered, whether he would have seen 
them as I did then, or whether, because they 
were his own family and he belonged to them, 
familiarity would have blunted perception. | 
saw, in that moment, apprehension on both 


Frangoise’s face and Renée’s, but to a differ- 
ent degree, and surely from a different cause. 
Paul, openly hostile, threw me a glance full of 
Blanche, by the door, 


suspicion and dislike. 


They 


betrayed no interest whatsoever. But I saw her 
figure stiffen and she looked not at me but at 
the child. 

“What is it, Jean?” said Frangoise, rising to 
her feet. 

‘‘Nothing,” I replied. ‘‘Marie-Noél likes to 
be mysterious. It’s only that I have brought 
back a small present for everyone, and we put 
them on the table in the dining room.” 

The tension eased. Renée relaxed, Paul 
shrugged his shoulders, and Francoise smiled, 
fingering the locket which she wore ae 
onto her jumper. 

“I’m afraid you spent too much money in 
Paris,’ she said. “If you continue giving me 


presents like this one, there’ll be nothing left 
at all for anyone.” She passed by into the din- 
ing room, and we followed her. I made a pre- 
tense of tying my shoe, allowing the others to 
sit, so as to make sure that I was right in as: 
suming my place to be at the head of the table. 
This was correct, and I sat down. 

There was a momentary hush while Blanche 
said grace and we bowed our heads over our 
plates. I noticed Marie-Noél watch her aunt 
in fascination, and, looking to the end of the 
table, I saw that Blanche’s eyes were on the 
package beside her napkin. Her usual frozen 
immobility changed to incredulity. Had the 
package been a live snake she could not have 
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expressed greater horror or disgust. The 
mouth tightened, she regained composur. 
ignoring the package, she took the napki 
placed it on her lap. 

“Aren't you going to open it?” saj 
child. 

Blanche did not answer. She brok 
bread beside her plate, and I saw then th 
others were all looking at me with cur 
For one second I wondered if my action 
ting down, the way I held myself, some 
untary gesture had at last betrayed me 
they knew me for an impostor. 

“Well,” I said, ““what’s wrong? W 
you all staring at me?” 

The child gave me the answer, “Every 
surprised because you have given a Pres¢ 
my Aunt Blanche,” she said. 

So that was it. I had acted out of char 
But I was still unmasked. 

“T felt in a generous mood,” I annoy 
and then, remembering the words of Je ) 
Gué in the bistro in Le Mans, and ho| 
choice of gifts must have been delibey 
chosen to suit the recipient, I added, “I 
I have given everybody what they ne 
most. It’s part of my system.” 

“Look,” said Marie-Noél, “‘papa has 
me a life of The Little Flower. It was 
tainly what I wanted most. He can’t 
given my Aunt Blanche a life of St. Théré 
Avila because it’s the wrong shape. I ¢ 
tell by the feel of it.” 

“Suppose you stop talking,” I said, | 
get on with your food. They can open | 
presents later.” 

“There’s only one present I want,” 
Paul, “and that’s the renewal of the Ca 
contract, and possibly a check for ten mij 
francs. You haven’t been able to oblig¢ 
any chance?” 

“T would say your present also is the 
shape,”’ I answered, ‘‘and I dislike ta 
business when | am eating. On the other} 
I am perfectly willing to come with yout 
verrerie this afternoon.” 

My sense of power was unbounded. I} 
nothing about the contract or the busi 
but I felt my bluff to be superb, and it 
have worked, for they were all aan 
plates. My self-confidence mounting ¢ 
moment, Isignaled to Gaston to pourme( 
glass of wine. I recalled my success with 
mother the night before and began to te 
same tale again—the visit to the theate 
Paris, the meeting with old friends—an 
as she had fed me with information 
now I picked up here and there a clue, 
meal went on I learned that during the} 
Jean de Gué must have fought for the| 
sistance, that Paul had been a prisoner, | 
Jean de Gué and Francoise had met and 
ried soon after the liberation. Still, I could 
be absolutely sure of the relationship bet 
Jean de Gué and Paul and Renée, except} 
the last two were husband and wife, and 
obviously directed, or helped to direct, 
family business. 


Bianche took little part in the conversa 4) 
and never once addressed herself to me. Fl 
coise, surprisingly, proved my greatest so 
of help and information. The note of ¢ 
plaint had gone from her voice; she seéi 
happy, even gay. Renée, whom I had expet 
to dominate the table, was silent and 
Blanche inquired after her migraine she 
plied briefly that it was as bad as ever. 

“Why don’t you take something for 
said Paul irritably. ‘‘l thought Doctor Leb 
had given you some tablets.” 

“You know perfectly well they don’t to 
it,’ she answered. “‘I shall lie down this a 
noon and try to sleep. I had a wretched nigl 

“Perhaps Aunt Renée is getting rubeo 
said Marie-Noél. ‘They say that begins 
a headache. But it wouldn’t hurt her if 
was, because Aunt Renée isn’t going to hay 
baby.” 

The remark was unfortunate. Renée fl 
and darted a look of venom at her niece, W! 
Frangoise, turning the subject rather 
adroitly, asked Paul about one of the wo 
men at the verrerie who had burned his am 
a furnace. 

“If what we pay out in benefits and sickn 
could only go into the business, we shoulé 
in a better position to face the future,” § 
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Paul} R it is, the men seize any excuse to be 
idle, owing they will be kept at our expense. 
yywevery different in my father’s day.’ 
etch father happened to have brains and 
itegly,” said Blanche surpr isingly. * ‘His 
sons | fortunately have neither.” 
“a for Blanche, | thought, looking toward 
‘jer ifastonishment. But Paul, thrusting out 
‘hse and flushing as darkly as his wife. said 
‘‘ygwitt) “Are you suggesting that / am dis- 
ion” | 
| hy SN”? said Blanche. “Misled.” 
i | 4@) please,” said Francoise, “must we 
| ivhave bis at the table? I thought for once we 
wereping to keep off family affairs.” 
iii’) #N dear Francoise,” said Pau!, “if Jean 
ygareco put into the business one quarter of 
what spends on ridiculous trinkets like the 
‘lj fro) you are wearing, there wouldn’t be 
any od to discuss family affairs. No one 
\\'|gouldomplain. Least of all myself.” 
*\y “Wi know perfectly well it’s the first pres- 
a las given me for months,” she said. 
sibly. But pees other people have 










































“[ 1’t ask me. Jean is the traveler. I stay at 
hom That is the prerogative of the younger 


‘easant innuendo, but | had it. He was 
De Gué. And judging from his manner, 
ated his position. The jigsaw fitted into 
yut I was not certain that Renée made a 
| table sister-in-law 
“Tou are trying to hint,” 
that 

al ae he does,” chipped in the child. “Papa 
a en a present both to Aunt Renée and 


sIBPOCOCO”O>O 
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— ger manages everything badly. 
STATIUS 
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lanche, and I, 
has brought.” 
] you be quiet,’ said Francoise, turn- 
er, “or do you want me to send you 
e table?” 

eg of mutton had been eaten and taken 
ihe vegetables served, and we were now 
vse and fruit. I felt it was time to ease the 

“How about opening the presents?” 

cheerfully. “I agree with Frangoise. 
sop discussing family. Come on, Renée, 
o chase the migraine.” 

'e-Noél asked my permission to get 
nd then ran round the table to stand 
her aunt. Reluctantly, I noticed, Renée 


said Frangoise, 


ss 





for one, want to know 


nd the layers of tissue. I caught a 
m > of lace, and Renée paused and said 
un ply, * ‘Tll open it upstairs; I might spill 
omc ing on it here.” 
) what is it?” said Frangoise. “A 
lou)?” 
‘Thchild forestalled the covering hand of 
“erent, and drew from the folded tissue the 
t of nightgowns, gossamer light, a 
1y for brides on Midsummer Eve. 
w pretty,” said Francoise. But her tone 
ek warmth. 
Rite had taken the piece of nonsense 
“Warom Merie-Noél and was folding it 
S“aek/zain between the concealing paper. She 
SOW@ jt thank me. It was only then that I 
“ealild I had made a faux pas. The gift was 
“@tivended for public display. The child had 
(eright when she told me that presents were 
ers al things, and that people liked to open 
Wenin privacy. Too late to make amends. 
“aiiyas staring moodily at his wife, and 
ll Yar ise wore the false, bright smile of some- 
i WS |ho tries to pretend that all is well. On 
ilar/e’s face was nothing but contempt. 
lat) Noél was the only one delighted. 

)u will have to keep that for best, Aunt 
Xen)” she said. ‘The pity of it is that only 
Jhe/Paul will see you wearing it.” She darted 

Oui |to his side of the table. “*f wonder what 
/api}as given you?”’ she said. 
Dene his shoulders. 
er better open it,” 











“I’ve no idea. 
he said. 


© tedly she nipped the string with a knife, 
the faux pas might be 


At ist, I decided, 





rectified by the fact that Jean de Gué had 
brought a present for his brother too. But | 
was wrong. Worse was to come. The child, 
with puzzled face, drew forth a small bottle 
from corrugated wrapping. 

“It’s medicine.” she said. “It’s called 
Elixir.” And looking at the printed folder en- 
closed with it she read aloud, ‘*‘To tone the 
organs. A hormone preparation to counteract 
impotence.’ ”’ 

Paul snatched the bottle from her to prevent 
further reading from the folder. ‘‘Give that 
thing here and be quiet,” he said, stuffing the 
bottle in his jacket and turning to me in fury. 
“If that’s your idea of a joke, I don’t see it.” 


He got up and went out of the room. The si- 
lence was appalling. I felt Gaston’s gaze on 
me from the sideboard, and lowered my eyes 
to my plate. Hostility surrounded me on all 
sides. I dared not look at Renée, and Fran- 
coise’s deprecating cough warned me that I 
could expect no sympathy from her. Jean de 
Gué, in all the glory of his cups, could not 
have made so fabulous a botch as I had done. 
Apology was useless. 

““For what we have received may the Lord 
make us truly thankful,” said Blanche, and 
rose from her seat. 

Francoise and Renée followed her, and I 
was left sitting at the table. 
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‘Aunt Blanche,” called the child, “you 
haven’t taken your present.’ She ran after the 
others, holding the package in her hands. 

Gaston came with a tray and brush to 
sweep the crumbs. “If Monsieur le Comte is 
going to the verrerie, the car is outside,” he 
said. 

I met his eyes and saw reproach. And this 
upset me, because his devotion gave me confi- 
dence. ‘What happened just then,” I said, 
“was not intentional.” 

‘“No, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“It was, in fact, an error. I had forgotten 
the contents of the packages.” 

“Evidently, Monsieur le Comte.” 
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There was no more to say. I went out of the 
dining room to the hall, and so to the terrace. 
Drawn up below the steps was the Renault, 
and Paul waiting by the open door. 

There was no escaping him. Whatever Jean 
de Gué may have intended to do, discreetly 
and in private, | had now wrecked with brash 
and false bonhomie. 

“All right, get in. You drive,’’ I said curtly, 
and as I climbed in beside Paul I realized that 
in assuming the personality and presence of 
the other I must also make amends for the 
faults I committed in his name. In a strange 
way it seemed a point of honor. 

“I’m sorry for what happened just now,”’ I 
said. ““The whole thing was a mistake. Every- 
thing got mixed up in my valise.” 

He did not answer immediately, and glanc- 
ing at him, as we turned left up the village 
hdl, 1 saw in the nar- 
row mouth, with the 
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of workmen’s cottages, and to our r 
great shedlike building with a sloping 
and tall stovepipe chimneys, standin 
wide expanse of rough ground surroun 
other sheds, the whole fenced in and sep 
from the road and cottages. Workme 
passing into and out of the sheds wit 
rows, and there was a truck running 
rails, backing against a tipped heap of } 
From the chimneys came a peculiar 22 
choking sound of smoke expelled bya fy 
and from the interior of the high buildj 
thud of machinery. 


co 


es 


Pui drove the car in through the 

gates, stopping in front of the small lod!) 

mediately beside them. Without anothe 

to me, he walked toward a second by 

behind the shed with the high chimney 
I followed hi 


+28 .- as I picked my w 
droop at the corners, eer" tween the trolle 


for the first time a re- 
semblance to Blanche. 


I realized, fro 
crunching beneat 


“T don’t believe you,” THE WEII-P | » feet, that the gif 
he said. “If any gesture was covered wit 


was deliberate, yours 


nute particles of 


was, to make me look fine as sand up 
a fool in front of every- beach. It was 


one, even the servants. 


where, part of th 


Can’t you imagine them By ELIZABETH HENLEY part of the mud 
now, laughing their the waste heaps 
heads off there in the And did you learn of circle’s glass as well, blu 
kitchen?” closing green and amber, 

‘‘Nonsense,” I said. And starts brought round to men pushing ba 
“Nobody even noticed. ends? stopped to let us 


And I’ve told you al- 
ready it was a mistake. 
Forget Jt.” 

He turned out of the 
village, past a cemetery, 


friends, 


You, and your nursery-school 


Supposing you had but some 
enormous task 


and I noticed th 
though they nodd 
him, to me they s | 
not with any part} 
deference or respec 


and along a_ straight With all-alike paper strips, at with a certain cat 
road toward the line of the low table derie and warmth 
forest. Set with December twigs and they were genuineli 

“T've put up with figurine stable, to see my face. Tht 
practical jokes from Sniallibabocinvercchesesreet come flattered 
you all my life,” he OnelWho seemeditornale boosted my moral¢ 


said, ‘but there are cer- 
tain limits. What might 
be amusing at a club, 


Your carefulness? 
One loop, fit into other, 


I felt meanly gra 
that the esteem, or 
ever it was, had 


or between ourselves, Red green red green red green— shown to me, not| 
is a different thing from Oh, chain of Christmas rose He made straigl 
jeering openly before our with leaf between! a long,  two-st¢ 
wives, and hurting them Dearest of handmade gifts to el re hteenth-cen 
into the bargain. any mother! house, with an 
Frankly, I didn’t know red-tiled, lichen-co 
that even you were ca- All this was wrought in just one — roof, and_openin, 
pable of that amount of winter day? door, led the 
bad taste.” And with blunt scissors, and a square, shab 
“All right,” I said, the smear that is with paneled y 
“T’ve apologized. I can’t Indubitably paste, but the a stone floor. 
do more. If you won't contour of your kiss was a table in the 


believe the thing was a 
mistake, there’s no more 
to be said.” 

The forest closed in 
upon us, not a forbid- 
ding darkness but 
golden green, a tangle of oak. hornbeam, 
chestnut, beech—all the trees whose leaf gives 
light instead of shadow, whose branches 
spread with time, whose stems grow paler. 

“Another thing,” said Paul. ““Don’t you 
think it’s time you stopped treating Renée as if 
she were a second Marie-Noél? If you want to 
make a pet of your own daughter, it’s your af- 
fair, not mine, but I object to my wife’s being 
turned into a doll merely to gratify your desire 
for popularity.” 


The role of apologist was not an easy one, 
and I tried to think what Jean de Gué would 
have done if he had committed the blunder of 
producing the nightdress in public. 

“All women like to be spoiled,” I said. 
“Didn’t you see what I gave Francoise? Nat- 
urally I brought back something pretty for 
Renée too. Did you expect me to give her the 
life of a saint, like the child?” 

Paul turned the car to the right, and we were 
off the tarred surface on to a sandy byroad. 
The forest was thinning, and there was a 
clearing ahead. 

“Your choice was vulgar and your timing 
crude,” said Paul. ‘Next time you decide to 
give my wife a present, consult me first.” 

The road narrowed, and I saw that it was a 
cul-de-sac. Straight before us was a long line 


Well placed, to hold—to stay. 





dle covered witl 
and files and 
and a big des 
corner. A_ bald-he 
man with — spec 
and hollow ché 
wearing a dark suit, rose from a seat a) 
table. 

‘Bon jour, Monsieur le Comte,” he sa} 
me. “You are feeling better, then?” 

I realized that Paul must have told him: 
story of sickness or a hang-over, or bi 
I noticed that his smile was tremulo 
ous, not warm and friendly as those 
workmen had been, and behind the spect 
he had anxious eyes. | 

“There was nothing wrong with me,” I) 
“T was merely idle.” 

Paul laughed—not the laugh of humor 
the disparaging sound of one who 1s 
amused. 

“It must be pleasant to lie in bedi 
mornings,” he said. “It’s something I ha 
been able to do for a long time, or Jae 
either.” 

The man made a deprecatory gesture, 
then he said quickly, ‘Is there anything 
wish to discuss in private? If so, I can 
you.” ; 

“No,” said Paul. “The future of the vei 
is as much your concern as ours. Like ¥ 
am waiting to hear what was achieve 
Paris.” 

They looked at me, and I looked aq 
them. Then I went over to the chair 
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Se as eee 


town, 


desk, sat ¢ and took a cigarette from the 


packet lying there 

- “What do you want to know exactly?” I 
asked, bending over to light the cigarette, the 
action enabling me to hide my face from their 
eyes, which might otherwise have read in it 
my uncertainty of the proper reply. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” said Paul in exasperation. 
“‘There’s only one issue, isn’t there? Do we, or 
do we not, close down?” 

Somebody—was it the mother?—had said 
something about a contract. The visit to Paris 
had had something to do with a Carvalet con- 
tract. Jean de Gué was expected to bring it 


back with him. Very well, then, they should 
have it. 
“If you mean did I succeed in getting Car- 


valet to renew the contract, the answer is yes,” 


I said. 
Both men stared at me, astounded. Jacques 
burst out with a “Bravo!” but Paul inter- 


rupted: “On what terms, what stipulations?” 


“Our terms,” “and they made no 
stipulations.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me they are willing 
to take our stuff under precisely the same con- 
ditions as before, in spite of the lower quota- 
tions they are getting from other firms?’ 

“IT persuaded them to do so.” 


I said, 
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‘**How many discussions did you have?” 

“Several.” 

“But what’s the explanation? Were they 
bluffing, trying to make us lower our figure, or 
what?” 

“T couldn’t tell you.” 

“Then you came away completely satisfied, 
and we carry on for a further period of six 
months?” 

“That’s about it.” 

“T can’t understand it. You’ve achieved 
something I frankly believed to be impossible. 
My congratulations.” 

He took the cigarettes from the desk and 
handed them to Jacques, lighting one for him- 
self. They began discussing something, with- 
out reference to me, and I swiveled round in 
my chair and looked out the window, wonder- 
ing what I had been talking about. In a mo- 
ment, perhaps, they would begin again with 
the questions which meant nothing to me, and 
my wild ignorance would betray itself, but in 
the meantime . . . in the meantime, what? I 
looked out and saw a tangled orchard, golden 
in the sun, with apple trees, heavy laden, 
bowing their branches to the earth. An an- 
cient horse with a flowing white mane browsed 
in a field beyond. A woman in a black apron, 
with a gray shawl round her shoulders and 


| sabots on her feet, was raking between the 
vegetables, hens pecking in her path. The 


scene framed itself in the windowpane like a 
print, peaceful and soothing. 

“Have you got the contract with you?” said 
Paul. 

“No,” I answered. “They’re sending it.” 

The woman raking lifted her head and 
looked toward the window. She was large, 
elderly, broad-hipped, with a lined brown 
peasant’s face, and her first glance at the house 
was watchful, suspicious; but when she caught 
sight of me she smiled, and leaving her rake 
she plodded across the ground toward the 
house. 

“IT suppose it’s all right to tell everybody 
there’s no question now of a closedown, Mon- 
sieur Paul?” said the man Jacques. “I’ve said 
nothing, naturally, but you know how rumors 
go around.” 

“I know it only too well,” said Paul. “The 
atmosphere’s been impossible. Yes, spread the 
news as soon as you like.” 

The woman was now directly beneath the 
window, and Paul, noticing her for the first 
time, said, ““There’s Julie, all ears as usual. 
Wants to be the first to spill good news or 
bad.” He leaned out the window. “Monsieur 
Jean succeeded in Paris. Don’t pretend you 
don’t know what I mean.” 

The half-smile broadened on the woman’s 
face. She reached out and plucked a bunch of 
grapes dangling from the vine on the wall be- 
side her, and offered it to me with the gesture 
of a queen. 

“There you are,” she said. “Grown espe- 
cially for you, Monsieur le Comte. Eat them 
at once before the bloom is off them. So all is 
well, then, after all?” 

“All is well,” said Paul, suddenly human, 
relaxed. 


Ies what I thought,” said the woman. “It 
needs someone with brains to kick these peo- 
ple where they feel it most. And who are they, 
I should like to know, thinking that because 
they have a big name up in Paris they can dic- 
tate to us? It’s time they learned their lesson. 
I hope you made them feel small, Monsieur 
Jean.”’ She had the solidity of Gaston, and his 
strength, and the same flame of loyalty in her 
eyes. I looked away trom her warm, brown, 
wrinkled face to the drooping apple trees, and 
the browsing horse, and the line of forest trees 
beyond the fields. “So the furnace will con- 
tinue to roar, and the chimneys to smoke, and 
the glass to cover the floor of my lodge with 
filthy dust, and nobody will think about the 
future for another six months,” she said. 
“You will remember to come and say a word 
to André presently, Monsieur le Comte? You 
heard about his accident, naturally.” 

I remembered there had been talk of an in- 


jured workman. “Yes,” I said. “Ill be along 


later,” avoiding those loyal yet curious eyes. 
She went off again to her vegetables, scatter- 
ing the chickens that fluttered at her feet, and 
turning my head I saw that Paul was hanging 
up his coat and putting on overalls. 


“There’s not been much corresponder 
since you were away,” he said. “It’s all t 
on the desk. Jacques will show you,” | 

He opened the door through which we 
entered, facing the sheds, and went out, 3 
was left alone with Jacques and a little sta 
letters and papers. I opened them one by, 
and they were mostly invoices, curt den 
for payment for goods supplied by other f 
a query from a haulage contractor, a ¢ 
ment from the railway. As I looked thr 
them I knew that I understood nothing, 4 
lutely nothing, of what I was supposed ¢ 
or say or dictate or write. 

Strangely, to speak the truth was the! 
way out. I swept the file aside and said, “Wy 
is all this? What do you want me to do a ; 
it?” Strangely, too, Jacques smiled 
seemed more at his ease now we were 4 
together—and replied, “It’s not necessa 


















contract has been extended. They are | y 
routine matters, and I can deal with them 


4 got up from the desk, went to the doo 
opened it, and stood on the threshold, lod 
out on the line of sheds, the workmen pajig 
to and fro, a lorry being driven out ofle 
gates, the pleasing, somewhat incongr| 
proximity of a farm and farm buildings ¢ 
fifty yards from the verrerie shed itself. G 
were strutting in the yard, a woman sprealp 
linen on a hedge to dry, and mingling |R 
the lowing of cattle from beyond the 1 
gate came the constant thud-thud of the 
gines within the shed. I knew instinctively, 
cause of the age of the buildings, and thie 
mosphere, that this had been happening iti 
same way for two or three hundred years,| 
wars and the revolution had not altered | 
continued because the family and the w 
men believed in it, because they wanted it! 
way. The small, unchanging glass foundry 
part of the background of their bit of coumy 
like the farmhouse and the fields and they 
cient apple trees and the forest, and to desi. 
it would be like tearing the roots of ale 
thing from the soil. 

I looked over my shoulder to Jacques} 
said, “How long can a foundry like this ¢ 
pete against big firms with modern machin 
paying high wages?” 

He raised his head from the mass of iny¢ 
and figures, his eyes blinking nervously bell} 
his spectacles. ““That depends on you, Mi 
sieur le Comte. We know very well it can) 
on much longer. It’s a rich man’s hobby} 
has become a liability instead of a source; 
revenue. If you don’t mind losing money)§ 
your affair. Only i 

“Only what?” 

“You would not be losing quite so m 
today if a little more trouble had been take# 
the past to look after what belongs a 
Forgive me, I am being frank. I have no By 
ness to say this. How can I put it to you, M 
sieur le Comte? A business is like a hom} 
must have a head, a core, a center, and|y 
pending upon that center so it either thr) 
or falls to pieces. As you know, I my 
worked for your father. It was before my ti! 
but he was much respected. He was just 
fair, and Monsieur Duval was another 
him. Had he lived he would have made 
home here in the house, and there would h 
been a sense of continuity. He understood 
workmen, he would have known how toad | 
himself to the changing conditions, buty 
things are ——’’ He looked at me apolog 
cally, unable to finish his sentence. 

“Are you blaming me or my brother?” 

‘Monsieur le Comte, I blame neither. Fa 
of circumstance has been against us all. M 
sieur Paul has a great sense of duty, but he 
been fighting a losing battle against costs é 
wages, and you know as well as I do that h 
not at ease with the workmen. Sometif 
that makes things very difficult.” 

I thought how unenviable was this ma 
position, the buffer, the go-between, Cur 
probably by employer and employed, 
bearing on his shoulders the real sweat 4 
toil of the business—checking orders, pact 
ing creditors, the last prop and support © 
tottering system. 

‘What about me?” I asked. “Come on, 
frank. Aren’t you trying to tell me the failut 
mine?” 
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iled, with a deprecating, indulgent 
the shoulder that explained a world 


oshrug . 

| ffeellz without words. 

| «Misieur le Comte,” he said, “everybody 
stikes —no one ever says a word against 


you. ft you are not interested, that’s all. 

\) The wlerie could fall to pieces tomorrow for 
yo|-are. Or, at least, so I believed until 

us the news this afternoon. We all 

41 you were going to Paris simply to 
{ dourself, instead of which’’—he ges- 
le his hands—‘tas Monsieur Paul 
aid, 


ie ‘ed away from him to the open door, 


in 


‘/are not offended, Monsieur le Comte, 


 Lanswered. “‘No, I’m grateful.” 
out, crossing the short distance to the 
ndry shed, and inside, near the fur- 


ydd pungent smell which was not un- 
2. When I advanced to watch what was 
a, the men stood back, smiling, the 
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from the gay life in Paris, and you can’t even 
raise a smile for him. Wait, I’ll make some 
coffee.” 

She bent over the stove, rattling the fire 
with a bent poker. 

“How long will you be laid up?” I asked the 
man. 

“They won’t tell me, Monsieur le Comte,” 
he answered, “‘but I’m afraid it may be some 
time before | am fit to work again.” 

“That’s all right,” said Julie. ““Monsieur 
Jean understands that perfectly. He will see 
you get paid all right, and compensation too. 
And nobody is going to be out of work, either, 
for a long time to come, isn’t that so, Monsieur 
Jean? We can all breathe again. Now then, 
drink your coffee. You like a lot of sugar in it, 
I know. You always did.” She fetched a small 
packet of sugar cubes from a cupboard, and 
the boy, seeing this, came to beg one from her, 
calling her grand’mére. 


Ge off with you,” she said. ‘““Where are 
your manners? Ah, since your mother went 
there’s no holding you,” and aside, in a loud 
hiss that the child must obviously have heard, 
“The trouble is he misses her, poor little one, 
and with André laid up I’m obliged to spoil 
him. Go on, drink your coffee. It might bring 
some color into your pale city face.” 

It was André on 
the bed who needed 
color, not I, and cof- 


fee, too, but she 
Rep did not offer him 
any. Looking 


about me, I saw that 
the plaster was com- 
ing off the walls, and 
there was a_ great 
patch of damp on 
the ceiling that 
would spread with 
the first rain. She no- 
ticed my glance, with 
her shrewd brown 
eyes. 

“What can one 
dor eshes saidy cl 
must try and patch it 
up one of these days. 
It’s a long time since 
any of these cottages 
were repaired, but 
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oe 


ae 





ftibr one mo- 
tias there an 
er/nal, automatic, factory feeling. What I 
¥i individual, intimate, a little industry 
sed by and possessing the people who 
there, having an enduring quality 
icl/he passing of time could not change. 
sing yourself, Monsieur Jean?” 

<ed up from the glass I held in my 
‘ind there was the broad smiling face of 
e woman from the lodge. 

can put it that way if you like,” I told 










i" ve the solid work to M’sieur Paul,” she 
| ‘t has always been like that. Will you 


i] 


eid see André now?” 





,i@ tk me into the third cottage, which was 
yMiigbom and kitchen and surely bedroom 
40m) for a man was lying there before the 
Rartion a tumbled wooden bed, while a 
jfighiyed boy about the age of Marie- 

No8l ayed with a broken truck in another 






. “NW then,” said Julie, ‘“‘here is Monsieur 
2 Ocite come to see you. Sit up and show 


twit he was bandaged from the neck down 
othdvaist. 

are you?’ I said. ‘“‘What hap- 
Jul turned from scolding the boy, who 
ad 1} risen when I came into the kitchen. 


i 

} 
We happened?” she said. “He nearly 
am his right side off, that’s all. So much for 
OU iodern furnaces and machinery. You 
an Hye the lot. Sit down, Monsieur Jean, sit 
OWr) She threw a cat off the single chair, 
nd (sted it. ‘““Haven’t you anything to say?” 
li@aled the man who looked too ill and wan 
"1 8fik. “Here is Monsieur le Comte back 


what’s the good of 

coming to you with 
our grumbling? We know you’re short of 
money, like the rest of us, and you have enough 
on your hands already. In a year or two, per- 
haps How is everybody at the chateau? 
Is Madame la Comtesse well?” 

“Not very well,” I said. 

“Well, there it is. We are all getting older. I 
will go up to see her one of these days, when I 
can get away. And Madame Jean, when is she 
expecting?” 

“Tm not sure. I don’t think it’s very long 
now.” 

“If you have a fine boy a lot of things will 
be different. If I were younger I would come 
up and nurse him—it would remind me of old 
days. They were good times, you know, Mon- 
sieur Jean. People are very different today; no- 
body wants to work any more. If I didn’t work 
I should die. You know what is wrong with 
Madame la Comtesse? She hasn’t enough to 
do. Drink your coffee. More sugar. Here, an- 
other lump.” 

I saw André watch me drink, his wan eyes 
fixed upon my cup, and the boy, too, and I 
knew that they both wanted coffee and sugar 
and would not get any because there was not 
enough to go round. And there was not 
enough to go round because André did not 
earn enough at the verrerie, and the verrerie 
belonged to Jean de Gué, who did not mind 
whether it closed tomorrow. I put the cup and 
saucer back on the stove. 

“Thank you, Julie,” I said. “It’s done me 
good.” 

I got up and, without protesting, the ritual 
visit over in fitting fashion, she went with me 
to the door. 

‘‘He won’t work again,”’ she said to me out- 
side. ““You understood that, of course. It’s no 
use telling him, he would only fret. Well, there 
it is; that’s life. Luckily, I’m here to look after 
him. My respects to Madame la Comtesse. I'll 





cut her some grapes from the old vine; she 
used to enjoy them in old days. After you, 
Monsieur le Comte.” 

I let her go back alone, though, to the ver- 
rerie, telling her I had to fetch something from 
the car, and watched her cross the rough 
ground. When she had disappeared into the 
tangled garden behind the old house I got into 
the Renault and drove back along the high- 
road, the way we had come. About four kilo- 
meters west, before the road dipped, I drew up 
at the side of the road, lit a cigarette, got out 
and looked down to the country below. 


101 


behind me. Below, out of the line of forest, 
stretched acres of fields and scattered farms 
and distant villages, each village crowned with 
a church spire, and beyond them again further 
fields, and further forest. Immediately below 
me was the village of St. Gilles, and I could 
see the church spire, but the chateau was hid- 
den by the mass of trees. Only the farm build- 
ings showed, chrome-colored, mellow, under 
the autumn sun, and the enclosing walls of the 
domaine, a line of gray against the dark alley- 
ways and trees. 

I wished I could feel detached; I wished I 


could look down on the village of St. Gilles 
and on the walls of the old chateau with 


The little community of the glass foundry 
was tucked away in its clearing in the forest 
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dispassionate eyes. My morning mood had 
somehow gone awry. It seemed to me now that 
I wanted Jean de Gué to have been a different 
sort of man. I did not want to discover at 
each step that he was worthless. 

I went on gazing at the quiet, secluded vil- 
lage. I could see a line of black-and-white cat- 
tle, prodded by a child, ambling past the 
church, and then from behind me I heard a 
voice. Turning, I saw the smiling, nodding face 
of the old curé, riding, of all things, a tricycle, 
his long cassock hitched above black but- 
toned boots. It was an oddly touching sight, 
moving because it was ridiculous. 

“It’s pleasant there in the sun?” he called. 


I felt a sudden urge to confide in him, and I 
went up to the tricycle and put my hands on 
the handle bars and said to him, “Father, I’m 
in trouble. I’ve been living a lie for the past 
twenty-four hours.” 

His face puckered in sympathy, but the nod- 
ding head was so much like that of a mandarin 
figure in a china shop that I lost faith the in- 
stant I had spoken. *““When did you last make 
your confession?” he said. 

“T don’t know,” I said. “I can’t remember.” 

He went on nodding, in sympathy, and also 
because he could not help it, and said, ““My 
son, you had better come and see me later 
on. 
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He had given me the answer I deserved, but 
it was no use to me. After vespers was too late. 
I wanted to be told now whether to drive 
away and leave the people at the chateau to 
get on with life as best they could. 

““What would you think of me,” I asked, “if 
I left St. Gilles, went off and did not come 
back?” 

The smile returned to his old, pink, baby 
face, and he patted me on the shoulder. “You 
would never do it,” he said. “Too many peo- 
ple depend on you. You think I would con- 
demn you? No, it would not be my place. I 
should continue to pray for you, as I have al- 
ways done. Come on, now, enough of your 
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nonsense. Remember, if you are depih 
and low in spirit, it’s a good sign. It 


that the bon Dieu isn’t far away. Go and if 
your cigarette in the sun and think ut 
Him.” | 


He waved his hand and rode off. I wal 
him turn into the village, avoiding the 
and then he dismounted by the steps 
church, propped his tricycle against the 
and disappeared. 

I finished my cigarette, climbed into thle 
and drove after him, through the villag 
over the bridgeway to the chateau et j 





saw Gaston by the archway to the out 
ings, and called to him to take the car b 
the verrerie for Paul. Then I went indoor 
up the stairs to the dressing room, and 
table I found the packet of letters th 
membered seeing in the pocket of the yal 
Among them was one with the namé 
address of the Carvalet people stamped ¢ iq 
back. I read it through, and it was as I f 
They said that they regretted their sti 
decision, in view of so much business be 
us in the past, but on further consultations 
found themselves unable to renew their |p. 
tract. ib 
I did not, for the moment, mind 2) 
Jacques or any of the family here at thea. 
teau, because presumably they had pre 
themselves for the worst, and were merellly 
prised and relieved that they were able tle 
lieve the contrary. Here they could con} 
to live on the revenue from their land, oni 
inherited income. I minded for the wor 
I had seen at the verrerie this aftemnoot x 
above all for André, with his burned, ti 
aged side, lying in bed in the cottage 
Julie, who had given me coffee and sugar/im 
her small hoard. I minded that their 
should change, that when I went back ag. 
the foundry they would discover that the 
news was not good news after all but bad, /J) 
had lied to them. When Jacques explained? 
the whole thing had been a misundersta 
and unfortunately Monsieur le Comte 
not afford to run his business at a loss, 
faces would show—to a lesser degree, bel ; 
they were not physically in pain—the |} 
blank look of the burned André. They yj 
watch Paul and myself drive back té 
chateau, and then, the machinery sud| 
idle, the furnace quiet, and the heap jj 
heap of little bottles waiting to be pal} 
they would return to the line of cottag 
the sandy lane, with the plaster peelin 
the damp on the ceilings, and say to o 
other, “It doesn’t matter to him, but 
about us? What happens to us now?” 








I sat in the dressing room, staring at th 
lite yet final letter from Carvalet, and I 
dered what had passed through the mi 
Jean de Gué when he put it in the pock} 
his valise. I knew I must come to a decisi 
either to tell Paul directly he returned t 
chateau that I had lied about the contra¢ 
to allow him to go on believing it had | 
through. The first would bring recrimina 
scorn and the immediate closing down @ 
foundry—which, I assumed, was what wie 
have happened anyway had Jean de Gu} 
turned. The second would bring even gr} 
chaos. The manufacture and dispatch to | 
of goods which had not been ordered, 
when the first consignment arrived at the| 
-valet works, astounded telephone calls 
manding an explanation. | 

The present contract might have a few 
or a few weeks to run. I did not know. Ey 
facts and figures were put before me, 
sumably they would make little sense. 1} 
nothing of business. My sole financial dea§ 
were with the scholastic establishments W 
paid my mcdest fees, and with those ed 
and publishers who printed my articles|# 
lectures. What, I asked myself, would b¢ 
procedure of the owner of a glass four 
seeking to get in touch with the firm 
bought his wares? No doubt, if the matter) 
urgent, the office telephone. I was not if 
office. I was in the dressing room of a cha 
in the depths of the French countryside, 4) 
did not even know where the telephone|— 
kept. 

I put Carvalet’s letter in the inside pock 
my coat and went downstairs. It was 4) 
four o’clock. There was no one about, 4/F 
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_gelinbf siesta brooded over the place. I ven- 
red, the door of the salon, half ajar, and, 
- sfier [ening a moment and hearing nothing, 
jstepid across the threshold and saw that it 
l yas (pty, except for Francoise, who was 
iying the sofa asleep. I crept out again and 
went ick to the hall. Renée was doubtless 
|. doingne same upstairs. Marie-Noél, forced 
“into Jsons through my abrupt departure to 
. the yverie, was perhaps in that bare, bleak 
»bedrd with her Aunt Blanche, while out- 
“side & sun shone on the dovecot and the 
“swing found the telephone. It could not have 
yn orse placed, jammed between mackin- 
n the dark, and the machine itself was 


oment there was a buzz and a ‘nasal 
“{ asked for Paris, and the number 
' on Carvalet’s letter, and waited for 
femed eternity, crouched in my dark 
‘hen I was told at last that Carvalet was 
line, I panicked, dropping both letter 
eiver, thinking I heard footsteps on the 
_ slain: The exchange repeated its information 
r er: the Carvalet sheet to decipher the 
7 ng signature at the bottom, I mur- 
my request for M. Mercier. Who 
. | him? came the question. The Comte 





I replied. And suddenly the enormity 

. ‘pf mdeception appeared greater than ever, 
now at I could not actually be seen. I was 
4old ‘wait, and in a few moments M. Mer- 
-Teier -jounced that he was at my disposal. 







jyou are afraid of lonely moments, 
not marry. ANTON CHEKHOV 


home very suddenly, owing to illness 
amily, or I would have called upon you 
0 raise one or two points which were 


” 


actly,” I said. ‘““My brother and I are 
ed to make any personal sacrifice in or- 
keep the foundry working and our men 


withat full consultation with my family. It is, 
w/Yolnow, a family concern.” 

' “\turally, monsieur, and because of this 
We Tye always given you every consideration. 
) «We atly regretted that a revision of the con- 
\(tfeishould have become necessary, and 
abo all that you would have to close down 

if could not come to terms, which unfor- 
, Mind ly turned out to be the case. I recollect 
|) YOusaying that your personal feelings were 
Mt hvolved, and that the verrerie had be- 
.@0nja liability you could not afford.” 

“T) smooth, cool voice ran on, and I had a 
Misi) of the speaker and Jean de Gué sitting 
»Conynting each other on leather chairs, ex- 
‘cha ing shrugs and cigarettes. 

*verything you are saying is perfectly cor- 
) Met, I said. ““What I am trying to tell you 
fOvis that I have changed my mind. I will 
agr) to any proviso, if we can continue to 
kee he foundry working. I am asking you to 
fn’ your contract on your own terms.” 
more prolonged silence. Then, swiftly, 
“O>ourse, monsieur, because of our long 
conction with you and your family, we were 
ps) that it should be severed, but there 
seed to be no other solution. However, if 
yOll\re now prepared to meet us over fig- 


















ures—obviously this cannot be agreed off- 
hand over the telephone—I must again con- 
sult my other directors. Then I see no reason 
why the ultimate result should not be satisfac- 
tory to us both?” 

The query in his voice brought instant 
affirmation to my own. Letters were to be 
written, and the present contract could be re- 
newed under different terms. We exchanged 
compliments, and I heard him hang up. I 
reached for my handkerchief—or rather Jean 
de Gué’s—and wiped the sweat off my fore- 
head. I had committed myself to something 
without having the slightest idea of how to 


_ carry it through. If the price Carvalet paid for 
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the glass phials did not cover the cost of run- 
ning.the plant and paying the wages, which it 
assuredly could not—otherwise why the pres- 
ent crisis?—then the money would have to 
come from another source. 

It was at this moment that I heard someone 
breathing down the receiver, which I still held, 
unthinking, against my ear: the unmistakable 
sound of a person listening at an extension, 
waiting for further information. I did not do 
anything. I went on waiting, holding the re- 
ceiver close. 

Presently the exchange cut in, asking if I had 
finished with Paris, and when I said yes, and 
the line went dead, I heard the breathing 
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again, and then a gentle click, proving that 
whoever listened within the chateau had now 
hung up. I could not be sure, but I felt there 
was little doubt that my conversation with 
Paris had been overheard. By whom? Where 
was the extension? 

I hung up, and went out into the hall. The 
footsteps I had fancied hearing on the stairs, 
when my call came through, may have been 
imagination and anxiety mixed. At any rate, 
no one had come down, and all was still. The 
breathing into the telephone had not been 
imagination. 


(To be Continued) 
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Former President, Brown University 


can never be safe. ‘Eternal 
e is the price of liberty’’ remains 
ay as when it was first said a cen- 
reedom and security are at oppo- 
the tension between them may 
be relaxed, but can never be 
jamin Franklin stated the basic 
g“They that can give up essential 
obtain a little temporary safety 
ither liberty nor safety.” 

#1 who signed the Declaration of 
ce understood this fully; as they 
heir signatures they knew they 
ding life itself in their determina- 
ree. The “loyalists,” on the con- 
ready to barter liberty to avoid a 
were characteristic of all the 
5” during man’s long history; they 
ser good above the greater. 

e Constitution was framed, those 
ed liberty above all else felt the 
lacked an element essential to any 
ent of government—a Bill of 
ithout the promise of such a cor- 
tatification could not have been 


hen the great affirmations of the 
f freedom were embodied in the 
nendments to the Constitution, 
was not won. Ever since there 
been powerful forces who would 
e rights. Some people suppose 
ew Jackson ended efforts at nulli- 
ith his famous toast, ““Our Federal 
must be preserved.”” The War Be- 
States proves the contrary. Overt 
ullifiers continually reappear. 
to destroy the First Amendment, 
omise of freedom of speech, have 
ent. No sooner is one assault wave 
k than a new one gathers force. 
failure to remember our history 
d to any other conclusion. The 
things, the A.P.A., the Ku Klux 
ust random samples from the long 
Zanizations that would have cur- 
irty to “protect” some other value. 
mory of Elijah Parish Lovejoy is 
th honor, but he lost his life defend- 
Institutional promise of a free press. 
4>ther has died, or suffered in rep- 
ir in income; many have become 
teasts in their communities for 
Mrily unpopular support of the Con- 


fould remind us of a fundamental 
First Amendment contains no 
hat the right of free speech can be 
without unpleasant consequences. 
is no warranty, express or implied, 
iGeople who usually elect honest and 
etivublic servants to Congress will not 
asicilly elect a bully, a weak or dis- 


‘ication on the Razor’s Edge,” which orig- 
lly a) ared in‘the Southwest Review. 


iN T kon = 
SAN WE 
/ ra ry) X Wn 
MAKE IT SAFE 
; may =I a6 
fO BE FREE? 
Freedom must be won, not only on the battlefields 
but at the tea party, in the gossip column, at every point 


where one life touches another—otherwise it is meaningless. 


You cannot have freedom without risk. 


By HENRY M. WRISTON 


served that the proper course was to let the 
mud dry—at which time it would easily 
brush off. The ballot box is the only way to 
deal with men who do wrong and then hide 
behind congressional immunity. 

Patrioteers can bully men into silence only 
so long as there are cowards abroad in the 
land. No senator or representative has the 
power to stop the free expression of opinion; 
he is totally without authority to do so. Re- 
sponsible thinkers do not yield when the 
issue is drawn, even though they lose com- 
fort or friends. Some of the great men of our 
time spent years in jail for their convictions; 
Adenauer and Nehru are two such. Gandhi’s 
“soul force’? was never more potent than 
when he was in prison. Freedom, these in- 
stances remind us, must be continually re- 
won—not only by physical courage on the 
battlefields but by moral courage at the tea 
party, in the gossip column, at every point 
where words are spoken. Freedom can never 
live without hazard. 

Many people suppose that liberty is more 
in danger today than ever before, because 
profiteers in patriotism overexploit real 
dangers to suppress ideas distasteful to them 
but not dangerous at all. Within the memory 
of many still active the assault upon freedom 
has been both more violent and more dan- 
gerous. 

Assertions that communists have infil- 
trated schools and colleges illustrate the 
point. No one recently has said anything as 
extravagant as this: “Like a prairie fire, the 
blaze of revolution was sweeping over every 
American institution of law and order a 
year ago. .. . Its sharp tongues of revolu- 
tionary heat were licking the altars of the 
churches, leaping into the belfry of the 
school bell.” Those are not the words of a 
red-hunting senator in 1956, but of A. 
Mitchell Palmer, the Quaker Attorney Gen- 
eral. They were spoken in 1920, during an 
Administration which had *“‘The New Free- 
dom” as its slogan. 

Thirty-four years ago action was as vio- 
lent as words; there were wholesale arrests of 
10,000 alleged subversives. A Federal judge 
denounced the raids as ‘‘carried out with... 
disregard of law and of properly verified 
facts.”’ It was a shocking abuse of the Bill of 
Rights by the chief law-enforcement officer 
of the United States. 

The uproar a generation ago about “‘dis- 
loyal teachers indoctrinating youth with 
subversive doctrine’ was louder than it has 
been recently. As a result, teachers’ oaths 
were prescribed in Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and South Dakota in 1921, and sub- 
sequently in Indiana, Montana, North Da- 
kota, Washington, Michigan, New York, 
Arizona, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Texas and Vermont. 

“Book burning” is not new either. In the 
twenties, the pugnacious mayor of Chicago 
who said he longed to “bust the snout” of the 
British king appointed “‘Sport’? Herrmann 
to purge the public library. That official 
zealot shouted that “‘if this thing of under- 
mining Americanism isn’t stopped, why the 
country’ll go to pieces, that’s all.” He prom- 
ised that any book “that made less a hero of 
George Washington, I'll take over to the lake 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 
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to say Merry Christmas” 
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shore 4 burn, by God.” Textbooks were 
ied Ysufficiently patriotic’; the superin- 
dent f schools was suspended, then dis- 
missed jecent “*hysteria”’ has not gone so far. 
The jection waned for a time just as the 
4 nidnic gave way after its disastrous ap- 
«nlin 1918. Like the flu, fears have re- 
4) riodically. In the 1930’s there was a 
: break against “radicalism,” stimu- 
ely by private agencies. 
eliza th Dilling published The Red Net- 
rk “Who's Who” and Handbook of 
eam for Patriots. By the most chari- 
sndards it was an incompetent work. 
sists, Socialists, radicals, liberals—in 
Jone to the left of Mrs. Dilling—were 
io o one basket. About 1300 persons 
ed, “who are or have been members of 
ist, Anarchist, Socialist, I.W.W. or 
yntrolled organizations, and who . 
or unknowingly, have contributed 
easure to One or more phases of the 
ement in the United States.”’ This list 
jeople of many shades of opinion into 
>. During this fever, restrictive legisla- 
adopted in several states. 
ss took up the torch in May, 1938. 
se of Representatives adopted a reso- 
/ Martin Dies to set up the Com- 
Un-American Activities. The com- 
scribed its tactics: ““While Congress 
have power to deny to citizens the 
velieve in, teach or advocate commu- 
ismand Nazism, it does have the right 
he spotlight of publicity upon their 
. The purpose of this committee 
sk of protecting our constitutional 
“ y by . . . pitiless publicity.” Radio, 
e vision, coverage gave opportunity to 
how “pitiless” it could be made. 
e and the abuse of publicity by con- 
committees have grown apace. 
ut the last dozen years committee 
have stimulated mass emotion by 
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WATCHING YOU 
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BE WATCHING AN- 

BBE OIN-THE-WAy 
EF CLINGER 


By MUNRO LEAF 


IN -THE -WAY 
CLINGER 


IS A WATCH BIRD 


statements and charges—some justified, others 
exaggerated beyond the bounds of truth. 
Against this technique the Judicial Depart- 
ment of the Government can offer no protec- 
tion; as the great constitutional lawyer, John 
Lord O'Brian, has said, ‘‘The increasing use of 
publicity by legislative committees to intimi- 
date witnesses and others and to hinder and 
discourage expression of unpopular views has 
been held to be beyond the reach of the 
courts.” 

The authority of committees is not impaired 
by atrocious manners. The power to investi- 
gate rests upon the constitutional provision 
that Congress is the seat of legislative power. 
Of course the possession of power does not 
justify its abuse. Indeed, the great immunities 
given Congress and its sweeping authority 
should evoke self-discipline and self-restraint. 
That is, indeed, the usual thing; most investi- 
gating committees do sound and constructive 
work. Only the occasional instances of mis- 
behavior get the headlines. 

Why did the problem become acute in the 
recent past? The primary reason was the very 
real danger from a worldwide conspiracy, 
Kremlin-directed, to overthrow our form of 
government, the structure of our economy, 
and our social order. Of the reality, the per- 
sistence, the determination and the subtlety of 
that conspiracy no one can have any doubt if 
he reads the report of the Royal Commission 
in Canada in the Gouzenko investigation. 
That report revealed, also, the great difficulty 
of coping with the conspiracy because of its 
clandestine character. 

The threat is more real and dangerous in the 
United States than elsewhere. It is a real 
enough menace elsewhere—in France, in 
Italy, in Southeast Asia and many other 
places. But the United States is the primary 
target because it is the central pillar of 
strength that upholds the free world. It is the 
free world’s leader in atomic power, the 
secrets of which spies once penetrated, and the 
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This weepy, whiny hanger-on is an In- 
the-Way Clinger. It won’t let other peo- 


ple do a thing around the house without 
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subsequent secrets of which are a natural ob- 
ject of their intense effort and desire. 

Since the United States is a primary target, 
there can be no doubt whatever that com- 
munists have sought to infiltrate and have in- 
filtrated labor unions, churches, entertain- 
ment, social work, charities, atomic research 
and the Government; to assume that they 
overlooked education would be naive. 

Granted the effort, how did communism 
make any headway? The most influential fac- 
tor in arousing a favorable response was the 
long and severe depression of the thirties. It 
afflicted the whole world, but the United 
States most acutely and for the longest time. 
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It led many to lose faith in our economy— 
doubts which spread abroad; recent events 
show that many have not wholly outgrown 
such fears. 

The center of this loss of faith in our econ- 
omy was the Government itself. Even the 
President of the United States did not expect 
our economy to expand in the future; he said 
we could already produce more than we could 
use. ““Pump priming,” controls, a “‘managed 
economy” became watchwords. A congres- 
sionally sponsored “great inquiry’’ paraded 
witnesses lamenting the faults and failures of 
our economic institutions. Its chairman intro- 
duced a bill to give hand labor a kind of indus- 
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trial “parity” by penalizing machines through 
taxes. Thus he hoped to do away with the 
bogey of ‘technological unemployment.” 


As faith in our economy wavered, doubt 
was engendered in some minds regarding the 
virility of our political institutions. In that 
mood and in those circumstances many felt 
that democracy had lost its dynamism; to 
them the available choice seemed to be be- 
tween the ‘‘new” forms of government. 

Some people, weary of the hard work in- 
volved in democracy, felt that the fascist idea 
was an authentic ‘‘wave of the future.’’ To 


others fascism seemed to offer the most direct 
and the most powerful threat to the United 


States. Yet Hitler went virtually unchallenged; 
the response to aggression was appeasement. 
Many who recognized the menacing character 
of the fascist and Nazi governments believed 
the Soviet to be the only implacable foe of 
those ideologies, and followed its lead because 
of that faith. Overconcentration upon the 
Nazi menace blinded them to the serious 
dangers that lay within communism. 

When war came, we were allied with Russia. 
Official censorship concealed from the Amer- 
ican people the failure of the Russians to co- 
operate wholeheartedly. Sentimentalism sur- 
rounded the Russians with a rosy hue; it is 
said that the Senate arose and applauded as 
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one man the heroism at Stalingrad. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, who had sources of 
information not available to the public, said 
in March, 1944, “The Russians are perfectly 
friendly ; they aren’t trying to gobble up all the 
rest of Europe or the world. . . . They haven’t 
got any crazy ideas of conquest . . . these fears 
that have been expressed by a lot of people 
here—with some reason—that the Russians 
are going to try to dominate Europe, I person- 
ally don’t think there’s anything in it.” 

Those were the conditions, of varying force, 
at various times, and with various people, 
which led some to look upon communism 
with a degree of favor. A few joined the party; 
others associated themselves with organiza- 
tions in which communists had a hand—some- 
times a well-concealed controlling hand. 

In short, many made gross errors in esti- 
mating. the situation. Some accepted fascism, 
some a “managed economy,”’ some appease- 
ment, some communism, some “‘technocracy,” 
the madness of which is almost forgotten. 
When one adds together all whose judgment 
proved faulty, the total is very impressive. 
Among the worst estimators of world reality 
were members of Congress; only four months 
before Pearl Harbor the draft was extended by 
the margin of a single vote. 

Most have long since abandoned their error; 
their mistakes are forgiven or forgotten. Were 
those legislators who voted against the draft 
intentionally trying to sabotage the defense of 
their country on the eve of its greatest war? No 
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one claims this; yet other citizens whose el. 
was no greater are now pilloried, r 
In this group were some scholars and ; 
bers of faculties who made emotional, j F 
lectual and spiritual commitments to com|f_ 
nism or participated in “front” activities, 
number was trivial in proportion to the wh 
Senator Jenner on April 11, 1953, asserted 
the number of communist teachers 
“small.” And the few communist teacih 
were seldom in the “sensitive” subjects! | 
political and economic disciplines. Politic} 
naive scientists were the most conspic 
victims; and clearly their political views|) 
not relate to their teaching. 
Nonetheless, fear of communist infiltra}| 
of education has recurred again and agai 
a whole generation. How successful has s 
penetration been? We have two conclu 
pieces of evidence. The first is the behayio\) 
students. On this point the evidence is 0 } 
whelming—they behaved admirably during 
war and since. The fears of the thirties 
they were “not ready to fight for Ameri 
ideals” proved groundless. There were yj 
ally no disturbances during mobilizatio 
the largest percentage of man power ¢ 
undertaken. The colleges trained spe 
and put their vast resources at the disp 
the war effort. Student political demons} 
tions, common to much of the rest of | 
world, are totally absent in the United Sta 
The second conclusive evidence is the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 


Women are not 
Second-rate men 


It ts time we gave altruism, 


consideration for others —and women— 


a chance, says this noted anthropologist. 


By ASHLEY MONTAGU 


ie us face the facts: women are gentler, 
kinder, warmer, more sympathetic, 
more understanding, more co-operative than 
their masculine counterparts. They are 
naturally so because they are the mothers of 
humanity. Yes, even of mankind as well as 
of womankind. Women are the altruists, 
those who make sacrifices; men are the 
egotists, those who make profits. Women 
are the conservers, the preservers; men are 
the despoilers, the destroyers. 

I think it will be generally agreed that we 
have had enough of egotism, despoliation 
and destruction in our world; that it is time 
we gave altruism, consideration for others 
and co-operation a chance. I do not say 
that these qualities are the exclusive posses- 
sion of women, but rather that women ex- 
hibit these qualities more frequently than 
men. 

It is to the advantage of civilization in 
general that women shall realize their innate 
and acquired potentialities for being human 
and for making the world a more human 
experience than it at present is—which 
means, among other things, the very impor- 
tant process of making men more human 
than they are at present. 

Whatever may have been true in the past, 
competition is no longer a possible way of 
life for human beings. That way lies de- 
struction. Yet men still want to be the mas- 
ters—and some people, like some nations, 
have yet to learn that the best and most effi- 
cient way in which to use one’s strength in 
relation to those who are weaker is to help 
them to achieve such strength as it is within 
them to achieve. Here again, the indications 
are for women to lead the way; for women, 


by their innate capacities, are the nourishe 
and the strengtheners of life. 

Over the entrance to Paine Hall, the musi 
building at Harvard, are engraved th) 
words: “To charm, to strengthen and 
teach, these are the three great chor 
might.”” Women might well take these 
to heart. These are eminently their functions 
and it should be the task of an enlightened 
society to see to it that women are able 
exercise these functions with all the g 
and with as little obstruction as possible. 

The most important job of the yo 
woman today is raising good human bei 
either in the home or outside the hom 
both. Women are simply better fitted by na 
ture to do this than men. The best preparer: 
are a good mother and a father who has ha ( 
a good mother, and if possible a good fat 
By ‘“‘goodness” I mean whatever contribute 
to human welfare. If parents do as the} 
ought by their children, their children Wi 
do as they ought by others. But if childre 
have been pushed around by their pa 
they will become pushers around of ott 
when they grow up. | 

Let’s stop educating women as if they 
were going to be counters in a masculD 
world. Let us stop subjecting them to” 
masculine education in the hope that som 
how they will remain women. Let us educate} 
women for the world of humanity whieh 
they are to help create. Let us understane 
that the art of true civilization is the art ol ) 
being kind, that men must learn not only to] ° 
be kind to women but permit women to D&) 
kind to them, so that, each being kind to} § 
the other, both together may produce the) 
kindness the world needs so much. EN 
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havior of alumni. Those who have graduated 
in the last thirty-five years—the overwhelming 
majority of all living alumni—show no per- 
ceptible deviation in their social, economic 
and political views. The estimates of the num- 
ber of communists in the United States show 
fewer today than in 1920. If there is any trend, 
it has been toward conservatism. 

These facts are beyond refutation. Why, 
then, was there intensification of fears and the 
multiplication of investigations? What ex- 
plained the pampering of admitted former 
spies, and the pillorying of people who also 
joined the party, but took no active part, com- 
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mitted no subversive act, and then quietly 
withdrew when they saw its true character? 

Indeed, one of the most extraordinary as- 
pects of the recent situation was this disparity 
in treatment of former communists by the in- 
vestigators. Those who left the Communist 
Party with enough fanfare were treated with 
utmost respect; indeed, they were almost 
canonized. They were recalled again and again 
for fresh “revelations”; everything they said 
was accepted as gospel truth, even though 
lying was habitual with them, at least until 
they recanted communism. 

This inequality of treatment was the more 
striking because the professional former com- 
munists spread fear, hate and divisiveness to a 
degree which must be pleasing to still-active 
communists, one of whose characteristic ob- 
jectives is this very thing. In fact, if these re- 
canters had only pretended to leave the party 
and were actually counterspies (as I certainly 
do not assert), they could hardly have per- 
formed the function of creating confusion 
more effectively than they did. 

The basic fact is that the successive waves of 
inquiry reflect the investigator’s doubt regard- 
ing the integrity of American institutions. 
They manifest lack of faith in the viability of 
our basic social, economic and political idea. 
The core of our national ideology is freedom. 
In every case these inquiries stem from fear 
that freedom and security are incompatible— 
and the inquisitors set security above liberty. 

Congressional committees were the most re- 
cent entrants in the confusion sweepstakes 
and were most in the public eye. Their tactics 
were often summarized by the word ‘Mc- 
Carthyism.” It was a poor word; Senator Mc- 
Carthy was a Johnny-come-lately in hating 
communists, a whole generation after A. 
Mitchell Palmer and more than a decade after 
Martin Dies. 

We should be fair to him even if he seldom 
made a like effort; the fact is that Senator Mc- 


Carthy was neither the first nor even the worst 
of the congressional sleuths. Both doubtful 
distinctions belong to the House. The first was 
Martin Dies, who developed the technique of 
reckless headlines under the guise of “‘pitiless 
publicity.”” The worst also belongs to the 
House of Representatives; it was an explicit, 
incompetent and wholly vicious attempt by 
the Un-American Activities Committee to 
purge schools, colleges and universities of 
“dangerous” books. It was so bad in con- 
cept and execution that it turned into political 
dynamite. The committee beat a hasty retreat 
among a spate of inconsistent “explanations.” 

The investigators again and again exhibit 
lack of faith in the American family, the 
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American church and the manifold agencies of 
enlightenment. They appear to believe that a 
few communists infiltrated in a few institutions 
could overcome all those stabilizing influences. 
Common sense should make it clear that if a 
few dissenters are stronger than all our Amer- 
ican institutions, the fabric of our society is 
weak indeed. That is what is essentially vi- 
cious about these investigations. They stem 
from lack of faith in the strength of the Amer- 
ican system. 

That offers the key to the solution of our 
problem. A passage of Scripture sums it up: 
‘In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” We need to recover faith in the 
validity, the toughness and the resiliency of the 
American system. That system is built upon 
diversity in occupations, interests, tastes and 
beliefs. Lack of deep conviction plays directly 
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into the hands of those who menace liberty in 
the name of protecting America. 
Lack of faith leads to the mistake of suppos- 
ing that the opposite of something wrong must 
be something right; this is nonsense. Yet hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions, of our 
fellow citizens were gulled into the belief that 
if a man proclaimed himself an anticommu. 
nist, those who opposed him must fayor\} 


communism. Once it was asserted that thell — 


only choice was between communism and fas- , 
cism, because democracy had too many weak- 
nesses to survive. That was a manifestation 0 
this same “‘either-or” fallacy. | 

You can hate both wrongs. That is the an-|) 
swer to people who say that because congres- 
sional investigators were against communism 
they should not be criticized for abuses of con- 
gressional immunity or assaults upon the in- 
tegrity of honest men. 

The history of America is an epic of free- 
dom. We enjoy the reality of liberty as no na- 
tion before us in history. American democracy 
is the first successful example of that form of 
government upon a coritinental scale. It is 
tough and resilient; so are our social fabric 
and our economy. Faith in them and the insti- 
tutions they nurture is fully just‘fied, 

Resist all who doubt its strength, and all 
who abuse their brief tenure of power. But} 
do not expect to keep freedom without an | 
occasional bitter struggle. A play by Thornton | 
Wilder has a line to remember: “Every good | 
thing in the world stands on the razor edge of | 
danger.”” We want the greatest good, freedom; | 
we must accept the danger. F 

Here are our continuing obligations: 
Neither cower nor invite martyrdom; seek no 
fight, but avoid none when the issue is drawn; 
be neither truculent nor pusillanimous. The 
pressures today are not nearly so great as 
those in times past. Now, as then, there can 
be no liberty without hazard; freedom would | 
be meaningless if it were safe. 


ROAST A GOLDEN GOOSE FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER 


shelling and skinning the chestnuts. You'll 
need 5 cups of chestnuts. Make two crosscut 
gashes on the flat side of each chestnut with 
a sharp-pointed knife. Sometimes the shell 
will come off while doing this, but the inner 
skin will protect the kernel. Place the nuts in 
a pan over high heat, dropping salad oil or 
butter over them—l1 teaspoon to a pound of 
nuts. Shake until nuts are coated. Then place 
in a moderate oven—350° F.—until the shells 
and skins can easily be removed. After re- 
moving skins, drop the chestnuts into boiling 
water. Cook until soft. Chop the nuts coarsely 
and combine with | quart plus 3 cups dry 
bread cubes, 14 cup melted butter, 114 cups 
chopped celery, 14 cup milk, 34 cup seedless 
raisins, 6 tablespoons chopped parsley and 3 
tablespoons grated onion. Season with 2 tea- 
spoons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. Mix to- 
gether well. Stuff the goose with the dressing. 
Truss and place on a rack in an open roast- 
ing pan. Prick well now and while roasting 
with a sharp-tined kitchen fork, Roast in a 
moderately slow oven—325° F.—20 to 25 
minutes per pound. Pour off the fat as it 
accumulates (remember, goose has more fat 
than other birds. This is important.) Test to 
see if goose is done by moving the drumstick. 
If it moves easily, the goose is ready for the 
platter. Garnish platter with spiced apricots, 
tiny pickled pears and parsley. Serve with 
gravy made from drippings in the pan, flour 
and stock. While the goose roasts simmer the 
giblets until done, chop them and add to 
gravy. To get that lovely glaze you see in our 
picture, heat together 1 cup spiced cran- 
berry-apple jelly (recipe below), 14 cup 
4 cup butter. Baste the 
goose with this mixture during the last 4% 
hour of baking time. 


orange juice and 1} 


The Cratchits’ goose was accompanied by a 
big bowl of mashed potatoes. We can think of 
nothing better. No recipe for them is neces- 
sary. The only rule is absolutely no lumps. 
Your own way is probably best. Beat them and 
beat them, adding hot milk or cream, melted 
butter and salt and pepper. When light as a 
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feather, pile in a hot vegetable dish, adding a 
generous piece of butter and a sprinkle of 
paprika. 

You may call them yellow turnips or ruta- 
bagas, but do serve the golden yellow cubes, 
cooked until tender and covered with melted 
butter. The turnips are a friendly companion 
to the mashed potatoes. Prepared quick as a 
wink, theyll give you no trouble. 

Just as there are Christmas aromas, Christ- 
mas sights, Christmas sounds, there are very 
definite Christmas tastes. Peppermint-candy 
canes, popcorn balls, ribbon candy, plum 
pudding, oranges. Remember? Apples and 
cranberries are Christmas tastes, too, and to- 
gether they make a very merry jelly. 


SPICED CRANBERRY-APPLE JELLY 


Heat together 2 cups bottled cranberry juice 
and 114 cups bottled apple juice, adding 6 
whole cloves and 2 broken sticks cinnamon. 
Simmer for 5 minutes. Bring to a boil and 
add | box powdered fruit pectin. Mix well. 
Heat and stir until mixture comes to a hard 
boil. At once stir in sugar. Bring to a full roll- 
ing boil and boil hard | minute, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat, skim off foam with 
metal spoon. Take out spices. Pour quickly 
into glasses and cover at once with a 1” 
layer of hot paraffin. Makes about 6 medium 
glasses, enough for you and some for gifts. 


Don’t forget the necessary extras. Crisp 
celery hearts, radishes and olives, all very well 
iced. Dinner rolls, bakery obtained or a freshly 
baked batch of your own. 

Five centuries ago mince pie contained only 
chopped partridge, pheasant and hare. Later 
the ingredients were changed to beef, suet, 
raisins, currants and all the good things mince 
pies are made of. Take care though! Early 
mince-pie bakers took special precautions for 
fear their masterpieces would be stolen. Keep 
hungry fathers and children away until dinner- 
time. 

MINCEMEAT PIE 


Blend together with a pastry blender 2 cups 


flour, 34 teaspoon salt and 24 cup shortening. 


When the shortening pieces are the size of | 
small beans, start adding cold or ice water a 
little at a time, combining the pastry with | 
a fork. Add only 4 tablespoons. Shape the 
pastry into a compact ball with the han 
and then divide into two pieces. Have on 
piece slightly larger than the other. Roll ou 
the larger piece on a slightly floured boa 

or use a pastry cloth and cloth-covered roll-_ 
ing pin. Work from the center out in all diree 
lions to fit a 9” piepan, keeping it fairly thin, | 
about 146” thick. Roll dough up onto the roll: | 
ing pin. Place piepan under and then roll the 
dough off into the plate. Ease the dough 

fit the pan. If patching is necessary, wet the 
under part of the pastry lightly and press th 
extra piece onto the wet surface. Trim edges” 
so they are |” wider than the pan. Fill the pie 
shell with 1 quart mincemeat. The mince- 
meat comes all chopped, seasoned and blended 
in a jar. But since this is a very special pie, 
we suggest adding some chopped apple and 
raisins, and a sprinkling of grated orange 
rind. If the filling seems dry, add orange or 
other fruit juice—or, if you like, cooking 
brandy. After filling the pie, set aside and 
roll out the remaining pastry. A long, thin 
strip will do here. Cut lattice 14” wide witha 
pastry wheel, if you have it, or a knife if you 
don’t. Lay the strips over the top, six one 
way and five the other. Moisten the edges of 
the lattice, press them into the bottom crust. 
Cut them off even with the edge of the bot- 
tom pastry. Start rolling the bottom crust to 
form a neat tight rolled edge (like a hankie 





hem). With the teaspoon from the measur- 
ing-spoon set, crimp the edge by forcing the 
pastry in scallops to fit the spoon. Bake ina — 
450° F. oven for 15 minutes and then in a- 
350° oven 25 to 30 minutes or until the pie— 
filling bubbles well. 

And now the excitement has subsided. Chil- 
dren’s eyes are slowly closing. The end of little 
ones’ most anticipated day. The candle dims 
the fire slowly dies. Carol books have been 
carefully put away. It’s been a Merry Christ- 
mas. END 
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Prepare Apricot Filling: Combine 1 cup 
dried apricots— cooked, drained and chopped 
—1 tablespoon lemon juice, '4 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 1% cup sugar. Simmer until thick, 
stirring occasionally. Cool. (Double recipe 
for two Christmas trees.) 

Prepare roll dough, following directions in 
recipe folder in new picture-package of Pills- 
bury Hot Roll Mix. Divide dough into two 
equal parts. (Each half makes one Christmas 
Tree Bread.) Roll one part into two 14 x 
5-inch strips. Spread each almost to edges 
with Apricot Filling. 





Say Merry Christmas” with a home-baked gift... 


nstmas See Bread 


This Christmastime, have a kitchen warm with the spicy gift you make with your own two hands. So easy, when you 
fragrance of baking... and a heart warm with the happiness _ start with Pillsbury Hot Roll Mix. So welcome when you 
of giving. For a nice neighbor ... a special friend... give the | add your own very personal holiday touches. 


ee : 2 You can bake two of these gift breads from each 
package. Make them in advance, decorate, wrap 
in freezer paper, and store them in your freezer! 










Pillsbury Hot Roll Mix 


...the most versatile mix of them all! 


Pinch long edges together to form “‘ropes.”’ 
Cut a 2-inch piece off one; reserve. Join ends 
of the two ropes to make one long rope. 
Swirl into tree shape in greased 12 x 8-inch 
pan; keep coils close together with shorter 
“branches”? near top. Place 2-inch piece of 
dough at bottom for trunk. Let rise. Bake at 
375° F. 20-25 minutes until deep golden 
brown. Turn out immediately; cool. Spread 
with thin confectioners’ sugar-milk glaze, 
and trim with thicker glaze. Decorate with 
red and green candied cherries and colored 
sugar, or tiny colored candies. 
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START SUPREME! 
LOBSTER-AND-CRAB-MEAT 
COCKTAIL 


Red, white and festive . . . our first course 
a lobster-and-crab-meat cocktail cupped it 
tomato. Slice off tops of 6 small tomatoes, 
scoop out insides, wrap hollowed tomatoes 
in plastic film and chill in refrigerator. Now 
for the meat of tasty crustaceans. Bone | cup 
cooked crab meat—with zeal. Add to it | 
cup cooked lobster meat, bite size. Marinate 
both for 12 hour in 14 cup tarragon vinegar, 
then chill. Half an hour before dinner, 
lightly salt insides of tomatoes. Fill with sea 
food. We'll spoon over it creamy coftage- 
cheese dressing. Combine in electric blender 
or put through sieve 12 cup cottage cheese, 
2 tablespoons skim milk, 1 teaspoon grated 
onion, | teaspoon lemonsjuice, 14 teaspoon 
salt, dash of pepper. Blend until smooth. 
Chill. A most refreshing dressing. And it 
brings calorie count up to only 71 per serving, 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 
ROAST TURKEY 
WITH MUSHROOM DRESSING 


Have butcher cut an 8-pound bird into 8 
pieces. In shallow roasting pan, melt 2 table- 
spoons butter with 1% teaspoon seasoned 
salt, 14 teaspoon meat tenderizer, 4 tea- 
spoon pepper. Rub all turkey pieces with this 
savory seasoning, then broil until they are 
bubbling and gold on both sides, about 20 
minutes. Cover tightly with aluminum foil 
and bake 1 hour in moderately hot oven, 
375° F. Meanwhile, the dressing. Cook un- 
til tender in 2 cup chicken stock 4 cups 
chopped fresh mushrooms, 4 cups chopped 
celery. Add 2 teaspoons salt, 1 teaspoon rose- 
mary, !% teaspoon thyme, 1% teaspoon 
pepper. Remove from heat and stir in 24 cup 
coarsely chopped water chestnuts, 14 cup 
flour. Uncover the bird and put the dressing 
around the turkey. Re-cover and continue 
roasting another hour or until done. Spoon 
dressing into center of hot platter. Arrange 
turkey on top. Brush with pan juices and 
garnish with crisp fans of cauliflower, radish 
roses and parsley. Enough here for 6-8 sery- 
ings, only 224 calories per serving. 


ALL THIS, 
AND CREPES SUZETTE TOO! 





STUART 





Our Elysian finale (and there are recipes for 
what goes between*) is going to be after- 
dinner pancakes fragrant with orange, lus- 
cious with strawberry, steeped in sauce set 
for the cockles of the heart. The recipe: Sift 
together into a bowl %4 cup flour, | table- 
spoon sugar, | teaspoon baking soda, 4 tea- 
= i spoon salt. Beat together 1 14 cups buttermilk, 
1 egg, grated rind of 1 orange. Stir into the 
dry ingredients until smooth. Bake ona hot, 
lightly greased griddle until golden on both 
sides. If you use a level measuring tablespoon 
to a pancake, count on 20 cakes. Cakes may 
be made ahead. For the sauce, open | small 


fa can mandarin-orange sections. Pour the 
OV ewest CAS liquid into a saucepan. Add 2 tablespoons 
sugar and heat with strips of rind cut from 1 


After sea-food cocktail: turkey, cranberry sauce, and beans with pearl onions about to appear. 
Salad nibblings garnish your holiday platter. Dessert warms over a festive flame. 





orange. When removing rind from orange, 
use a light hand—only the colored part has 
TT. yn ~ 2 A . . TL: . ! the flavor you want. Cook gently until liquid 
Traditional meal — with all the trimming — is slimming ! dhickens and ind is tender. Remioveeca aaa 
has worked wonders. Add 2 teaspoons corn- 
starch to 4 cup orange juice and add to the 











()“ dinner for six is a memory-making menu that fitting overture with ocean tang and holiday brilliance. saucepan along with | teaspoon rum extract. 
won't add weight, planned for gourmets who want A sumptuous roast turkey comes next, lording it over Heat again until mixture thickens and add 
to rise to an occasion and rise from it. And the secret the dressing all spiced with thyme and rosemary and orange sections, and sliced strawberries if 
will be confided to the cook. Guests who diet and guests nuggeted with mushrooms and water chestnuts—but you wish. Stop kitchen work here if you plan 
who don’t will find it a savory banquet that is completely there is to be no bread! There will be cranberry- fo aaish pare nomse at the dining-reem 
satisfying and delicious but magically low in calories. apricot sauce, there will be vegetables. Sa ae eee Sees ai ae 
All by way of a hostess’ clever hand in the kitchen, For dessert, orange crepes of a blissful flavor bide aaa of the little pence heap cai eae 
each serving adds up to 510 calories, or 1000 less than in a chafing dish. And we depart from tradition only more pancakes, more sauce, and heat them 
anyone would predict. in one way—the turkey, first broiled, then baked, together for 4 or 5 minutes until flavors swim 
The merry meal begins with sea food in rosy to- comes to the table already carved. As_ tantalizing SS 
matoes under a frosting of creamy cottage cheese—a aromas rise, who could bear the suspense otherwise? *Other Recipes to Complete Details 


of This Meal on Page 114 
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OATMEAL COOKIES 


(Makes 2 dozen cookies) 











2V/2 cups sifted 2 eggs 
enriched flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y2 cup granulated sugar ¥4 cup shortening 
1 teaspoon salt 2 cups Quaker or Mother's 
V4 teaspoon soda Oats (quick or old fashioned, 
¥4 cup brown sugar uncooked) 


| 
| 
Sift together flour, granulated sugar, salt and soda into bowl. Add | 
browa sugar, eggs and vanilla, mixing well. Cut in shortening until 
mixture resembles coarse crumbs. Add oats. Work with fingers until | 
dough just holds together. | 
| 
| 
| 


Sprinkle board or canvas lightly with confectioners’ sugar. Roll 
dough to slightly less than 14-inch thickness; cut with M-G-M 
Cartoon Cookie Cutters which have been dipped in confectioners’ 
sugar. Place on lightly greased cookie sheets. Bake in moderate oven 
(350°E) 10 to 12 minutes. Cool and decorate as illustrated. (De- 
licious cookies in other shapes may be made from this recipe, using 
foe cutters available.) 


LUCKY DUCKY* 






_BARNEY BEAR* 








*COPYRIGHT LOEW’S INCORPORATED 1956 





i igh-protein Quaker Oats gives nut-like flavor, 
extra nourishment to fancy party cookies 





_ | Now you can serve fancy cookies that taste as good as For party desserts and favors that are really different, 
«| they look. Above is a brand new recipe for rolled oat- Quaker Oats offers specially designed cookie cutters in 
| meal cookies easy to cut in any shape. This recipe gives the shape of six famous M-G-M cartoon characters. 
“in you the tasty, nut-like flavor—and all the wonderful These cutters make it fun for the whole family to join 





‘nourishment — of high-protein Quaker Oats. in cutting out party cookies. See special offer below. 





Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats are exactly the same 




















SPECIAL OFFER: | SEND ORDER BLANK TODAY! | 
M-G-M CARTOON COOKIE CUTTERS | M-G-M CARTOON OATMEAL COOKIE CUTTERS | 
| Box 5906, Chicago 54, Ill. | 
SET OF 6 ONLY 25¢ I enclose__ in cash (no stamps, please) and Blue Star(s) from 
| package(s) of Quaker Oats or Mother's Oats for set(s) of 6 M-G-M | 
and 1 Blue Star from a package of Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats | Cartoon Cookie Cutters. (1 Blue Star for each set.) | 
These unique cutters provide unusual detail, come with : NAME (PLEASE PRINT) | 
complete instructions for frosting each M-G-M Cartoon | REDRESS 
s Cookie in attractive colors. Use handy order blank at right. | Ciry__ —ZONE STATE | 
Offer good only in U. S. and while supply lasts. 
SEE M-G-M CARTOONS AT YOUR FAVORITE THEATER tt 
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The best 


chocolate 
desserts 


are made 
with 






deep+tlavor 
chocolate 


Baker's gives more flavor because it Has more 
flavor—richer flavor than any other choco- 
late. That’s why Baker’s glorifies any recipe 
that calls for chocolate! 


Why don’t you let Baker’s work its flavor- 
magic for you? So rewarding . .. the raves 
you get from your family .. . the thrill of 
pride you feel yourself! 


NEW! CHOCOLATE ‘‘CHEE-CHEE’’ CAKE— 


2 squares Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate + 2 eggs + 34 cup sugar 
2 packages (3 ounces each) cream cheese + 34 cup whipping cream 
3 tablespoons sifted flour » Pinch of soda + Dash of salt 
1 teaspoon yanilla « 1 unbaked 9-inch pie shell 


Melt chocolate over hot water; set aside. 
Beat eggs until thick and fluffy. Add sugar, 
a tablespoon ata time, beating until blended. 
Beat cheese and cream together until smooth 
and thickened. Add melted chocolate, stir 
_until blended. Fold egg mixture into choco- 
late-cheese mixture. 


Sift together flour, soda, and salt. Add to 
cheese mixture. Add vanilla and blend. Pour 
into unbaked pie shell. Bake in slow oven 
(325°F.) about 55 minutes, or until cake 
tester will come out clean. Cool; then chill. 
Extra garnished with whipped cream and 
chocolate sauce. 


Product of General Foods 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112 
together. When piping hot, serve. Servings of 
3 cakes each come to only 124 calories. 


PEARL ONIONS TO 
BEDECK GREEN BEANS 


We tell you an art here. After you peel 1 cup 


of the tiniest white onions, pierce the ends 
crisscross—it keeps them from coming apart 
while they cook. Simmer them gently in salted 
water for 10 minutes. Drain. Place 2 packages 
frozen cut green beans in saucepan, join the 
onions to their emerald companions. Cook 
together in boiling salted water 8-10 minutes 
for a courtly blend of flavors, and only 70 
calories per serving. 


TANGY CRANBERRY-APRICOT SAUCE 


Nothing’s missing—not even the noble cran- 
berry. And here the color of the sauce is 


THE YEAR OF MY REBIRTH 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 


couldn’t take advantage of the whole five min- 
utes, for everything started whirling around, 
but the following day I sat up ten minutes 
with only a little dizziness, and the next day 
fifteen. On November 13 I was allowed to sit 
up fifteen minutes in the morning and dangle 
my feet over the bed. In the afternoon I was 
allowed to repeat the performance. On No- 
vember 14, Edith MacDougall and Naomi 
walked on either side while I made two falter- 
ing, shaky steps from my bed to a chair. A 
thousand needles were sticking into my feet. 
But it was so wonderful to be able to move 
again. 

There was one place that I wanted espe- 
cially to go. I wanted to walk to the door of 
my room and look out into the corridor. For 
weeks I had heard people walk and talk along 
this corridor, until I thought it must be a won- 
derful, gay and exotic place. Lying in bed, I 
imagined the way it looked, its length, its 
walls and doors and lights. 

While I was sitting in my chair on Novem- 
ber 14, Mrs. MacDougall told me that the 
next day I was to take a ride in a wheel chair 
to the X-ray room. I would get out of Room 
223, out of the cage that had held me for thirty- 
seven days. This would be the greatest event 
of my hospital life—a ride in a wheel chair. 

Carefully I selected the pair of pajamas I 
liked best. Naomi brought me some new 
leather house slippers for the occasion. Edith 
MacDougall wheeled the chair in, and she and 
Naomi helped me into it. Then we left the 
small, cramped world of Room 223 where I 
knew by heart every piece of furniture, every 
spot on the ceiling, every seam in the wall- 
paper. We went into the wide world of the 
hospital corridor. Patients in the rooms along 
the corridors looked out at the procession, 
many waving to me. But I could only nod, for 
my hands and arms were stiff and sore and 
heavy. 

“Well, here we are,” Mrs. MacDougall said, 
as she wheeled me through an open door. 

“Not this soon!” I cried. “I thought the 
room was up on the second floor! This isn’t 
far enough!” I was bitterly disappointed. I 
actually felt cheated, as if there had been 
some kind of chicanery. 

Mrs. MacDougall and the tall, slender tech- 
nician helped me up from the chair to a stand- 
ing position. Quickly and silently they made 
X rays of my heart. Then I was helped down 
into my chair and wheeled back to my room 
and put to bed. I hadn’t been gone ten 
minutes. 

But that afternoon, late, Dr. Hugh Houston 
came to my room, smiling, with the news that 
my heart was not enlarged. I didn’t know until 
then that the X rays made of me while lying 
in bed had shown that my heart was enlarged. 
Naomi, Edith MacDougall and Doctor Hous- 
ton seemed overjoyed about the X rays. I 
wasn’t so concerned. I had known positively 
for some days that I was going to live. 

Doctor Troutman advised that I stay in 
Murray until I was able to ride home, sitting 
up in our car instead of lying in an ambulance. 


| Mrs. George Curry, my wife’s sister, came to 
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brilliant, the flavor profound. Dissolydt 
packages lemon= flavored low-calorie 

dessert in 11% cups hot water. Add 6 
caloric erecta tablets and stir paties) 
until they dissolve. Open 1 medium-sized 
water-packed apricots and measure 1 
apricot juice (add water if liquid doesn’t 
a cup) to stir into gelatin mixture, then ¢ 
it until thick and sirupy. Meanwhile, cut a 
cots into medium-size pieces, grind 2 ¢. 
fresh cranberries with the coarse blade 
grinder, add 2 teaspoons lemon juice, 
blend all into gelatin when it is thick enoy 
Stir only a bit, then chill. Each serving: 
calories. 


With the crepes comes coffee, hot and dz 
and the feast is at a fullness, the day at af pe| 
the compliments rise like a carol, the se 
tion is sound as a bell. Rest ye merry, ¢ 
where, today—with not an extra poral 
carry into tomorrow! 


help us on the 500-mile trip home. Nao 
Deane’s parents and my father were here! 
meet us. Our furnace had been turned on d¢ 
before, and the house was warm and waiti 
I was deeply touched to see my home again 
knew how lucky I was to be alive on this 
day in November. I had been due back ho: 
on October 9. 

My father, almost twice my age and half 
size, helped me from the car. I went right 
bed, gladly, while my brother-in-law, Geo 
Curry, was putting up a sign where our la 
joins the W-Hollow road that read “ 
Visitors, Doctor’s Orders.’ Another 
placed on our front door. Doctor Troutm 
had instructed Naomi carefully and sternly 
do this. Visitors, even your closest frien¢ 
those who love you most, can kill you. Ith 
mever occurred to me before that it toc 
energy to talk. 

I was still inhabiting a strange world | 
cholesterol and thrombogen, high blood p 
sure and electrocardiograms, anticoagulan 
and diets and bed rest. But I was home. | 


I started writing this, my first journal, c 
January 1, 1955, for two reasons. As a resu 
of my heart attack, my hands had becomes! 
and sore. Doctor Vidt suggested that I ger 
squeeze and fondle a rubber ball to loose 
them up. That sounded like nonsense to m) 
I’d rather gently tap the keys of my typewrite 
and, as a by-product, maybe write a few stori¢ 
and poems. 

That’s what they were afraid of. I 
taken my typewriter and stowed it in the z 
where I couldn’t see it and be reminded of n 
beloved trade. But they allowed me a pe 
and a sheet or two of paper a day. So I de 
cided to work the stiffness and soreness out ¢ 
my fingers by writing a journal. 

The second reason was my wife, Naor 
Deane. For weeks she had watched me lyin 
in bed, staring at the ceiling, sometimes refus 
ing to talk, examining my bleak future an 
wondering if it wouldn’t have been better 
my heart had stopped beating altogether 
Naomi is a wise woman and, like other luck} 
men’s wives, she knows me inside and e 
She knew that, with me, it was write or di 
She started me writing this journal. 

This is the beginning of a new year. I am 
not making any New Year’s resolutions. | 
have never believed in making them. Instead 
I have always had dreams. 

This year, I know I'll not be able to ac 
complish as much as in former years. Therei 
a possibility, a very good one, that I shall 
live through the year. But I’m not too mi 
disturbed by this. If I die this year, I'll be doi 
a natural thing. The process of dying is 
natural as that of being born; I shall not 
alone. 

On this New Year’s Day, warm and sunny, 
I thank God first that I am alive. Life, life 
the greatest thing that we possess. And now 
have time not only to live it but to examine i 


: 


| 


This morning I opened the kitchen door | 
walked around the side of the house. This 


BeemgeR, 1956 















































bmy F) time around my home since early 
tol). Just to think I could do this again 
jdele grateful to God. I was never more 
amt in my life. The wind, beautiful and 
ents polished silver, rushed from all di- 
-| for me to breathe. I stopped and laid 
soft hand on the rough bark of a 
d I had set by the culvert that goes 
r house. Here was a friend, a part of 
er’s dark beauty. 
A.M. Doctor Vidt and his nurse, Elsie 
, were here and I was dressed in my 
e, ready for them. 
back in bed while Elsie fastened 
er my ankles, wrists and one around 
. She arranged the wires, then turned 
nachine. These EKG’s had become a 
part of my life at Murray Hospital, 
4s unaccustomed to such a routine at 
meoctor Vidt said I was too excited and 
A ing too much. He put everyone out of 
a but Elsie and made me lie still ten 
before she ran the EKG’s. Afterward 
% semnly took my blood pressure and 
dunt my pulse. 
very good, Jesse,”’ he said. “You still 
|: ood heart!” 
*Y [havea good heart,’ I answered. “‘I 
meart that it is valiant.”” And I did too. 
or lay in bed, talking to my heart like 
wy heart was doing the impossible for 
Tyas slowly repairing its injuries and at 
Br time sending blood to all parts of 
ae Vidt stayed until noon, talking in 
so) iving room to Naomi. | tried to eaves- 
9). what they said. I cupped my ear and 
ie oward the door, for surely they were 
ir about me and my heart. How un- 
at dly I coveted their good health! 


early hour I looked up from my 
at the Morning Star, throwing its rays 
mipon this bleak winter earth. It seemed 
p the whole valley behind our house. 
bays from the east were flooding the 
nd the winds were rising and bending 
1 f ess twigs. The brown winter broom 


/ 


Less costly 


11 Ibs. stewing beef 
3 tablespoons flour 
11 teaspoons salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 
V3 cup lard 

V2 cup chopped onion 


pepper. 


minutes or until vegetables are tender. 





delicious ways fo p ee these 


3 cups hot water 

4 stalks celery, chopped 

2 medium onions, sliced 

3 medium potatoes, quartered 
4 medium carrots, sliced 

1 package frozen peas 


Cut meat into 1% inch cubes. Dredge cubes in flour, 
Brown in lard. Add chopped onion and water. 
and simmer over low heat about two hours or until meat is 
tender. Add celery, onions, potatoes, and carrots. 
5 minutes before serv- 
ing, add peas, cooked separately. Remove meat and vegetables 
so hot platter. Thicken Aten with flour and water mixture. 
Add gravy to platter and serve. Yield: 6 servings 


sedge was bending down when the wind blew 
over and rising again when the wind passed. 
It moaned through the branches of the little 
pine I'd set in front of our smokehouse, and 
rustled the green leaves on the holly tree by 
the walnut stump. And mingling with it was 
the new winter laughter, after the rains, of the 
little stream that flowed under our house. 

I dressed in wool socks, heavy leather house 
slippers, pajamas, robe, and over my robe put 
an overcoat, and a hat on my head. I walked 
out at the back door and over the ground 
where I had played when I was nine years old. 
Then I went along the walk and under the dog- 


-woods to the yard by the well. My thoughts 


went back to this part of the yard in 1915-18. 
Tall apple trees grew here then. I climbed 
those trees, and shook the apples down for 
my mother to make apple butter. I remember 
well those tall trees with boughs bending under 
the weight of red apples. When I shook them 
down the apple-tree leaves, gold-tinted by 
early frost, went zigzagging to the ground. 

At the corner of the house I paused and 
looked down at the stream which runs under 
the house. In the early days when we lived 
here, dad hewed a log and put it across this 
stream. We walked over this foot log on our 
way to the barn. On the other side, now our 
front yard, used to be the garden where my 
father, mother and I worked together. 

We raised fine gardens here. We had a June- 
apple tree, currant bushes, gooseberry bushes 
and grapes in this garden. Now it has a clean 
concrete walk and a broad driveway of white, 
thick concrete leading to the garage. 

I turned back up the driveway, walked 
through the garage, chiseled out of the bluff of 
stone behind our house, and took the winding 
walk beside the retaining wall back to the 
kitchen door where I had started. 

I'd been gone about four minutes. This was 
the extent of my physical exertion. I was as 
tired as if I had climbed a mountain. 


God had been here last night and left us 
snow. We didn’t need it; we’d had plenty of 
rain last autumn and this winter. 


112-2 Ib. flank steak (scored) 
1 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 

2 cups soft bread crumbs 

V4 cup minced onion 

V4 teaspoon caraway seeds 


Yet as I looked from the windows and 
Naomi looked at brief intervals as she got 
breakfast, I could not help getting excited 
over a valley as pretty as this one. It was a 
damp snow, four inches on the ground, and 
hiding all the scars of the earth. Snow was 
piled on the branches of trees, fingers of pines, 
briers, twigs. It pressed the warm dead leaves 
down to feed and nurture the earth. The sky 
above was blue as the shell of a robin’s egg, 
and long icicles were hanging on the rock cliffs 
on the W-Hollow bluffs. Snow outlined every 
branch of every tree in the woods with soft 
white pencil markings. 

I couldn’t go out into this white world of 
softness and winter beauty, but I could 
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From a worldly point of view, there 
is no mistake so great as that of be- 
ing always right. samuEL BUTLER 


ono" oo 0 90 


shuffle from window to window, looking out 
in almost all directions. Finally I persuaded 
Naomi to let me walk onto the porch, check 
the thermometer (it read eight above), and 
take several deep breaths of winter wind. How 
much these few moments added to the lifting 
of my spirit! 


I doubted this day would come this soon, if 
ever at all. Two days ago, Naomi suggested I 
put on my shoes, shirt, trousers, sweater, and 
sit around in them. I jumped at this sugges- 
tion. I felt more like me again to get into them. 
Robes, pajamas, house slippers rob a man of 
his virility. Now on this Saturday morning 
Naomi and Jane suggested that I go to the 
post office with them. 

The car was started and the heater turned 
on. In a few minutes we were driving down 
W-Hollow. Naomi drove slowly and I looked 
at the hills again, the creek bottoms. I looked 
at the curves in the road and at the winding 


ou can be so money-saving with MEAT: 





V2 teaspoon celery salt 

2 tablespoons butter or 
margarine 

V4 cup lard or bacon 
drippings 

1 cup tomato juice 


Sprinkle steak with salt and pepper. For stuffing, combine 


melted. 


bread crumbs, onion, caraway seeds, celery salt and butter, 
Spread stuffing on unscored side of steak and roll 
from one wide side to other. Tie in several places with string, 
or fasten with short metal skewers and lace with string. 


Brown steak in melted lard or bacon drippings. Add tomato 
juice, cover and cook over low heat or in 325°F. oven 142-2 





salt and 
Cover 


Cook 20 heavy pan. 


hours or until meat is tender. 


4 Ibs. chuck roast 

2 teaspoons salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 
Flour 


Remove string or skewers, and 


serve with gravy from drippings. Yield: 6 servings 





2 tablespoons hot lard 

1 teaspoon thyme or marjoram 
3 medium onions (optional) 

2 cup water or bouillon 


Sprinkle roast with salt and pepper, rub well with flour. 
Brown slowly on both sides in lard in Dutch oven or large, 
Sprinkle with thyme or marjoram, and top with 
onions, coarsely chopped. Add water or bouillon. Cover tightly 
and simmer 3 to 3% hours or until meat is tender. 
water or bouillon during cooking if necessary. Remove meat 
and make gravy from drippings. Yield: 8 servings 


Add extra 
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stream. I looked at the old familiar Daugherty 
house and barn. 

We reached the hard road, turned and drove 
down familiar State Route No. | to Riverton 
post office. In the past I'd always come rush- 
ing to Riverton, anxious to get the mail. A 
free-lance writer lives by the mail. Now it had 
been three long months since I was here. 

I sat awhile in the car, then went over to 
the drugstore, saw a few friends, stayed only 
a few minutes, was sparing in my talk. I 
couldn’t meet too many. 

Coming back, we drove along the familiar 
road beside our much-loved Little Sandy River 
whose water in winter is summer-leaf green 
and in summer as yellow as autumn leaves. 
This drive I had taken thousands of times, 
but never appreciated it so much as today. No 
man loves life so much as he who comes back 
from death. 


This morning I was determined to walk to 
the tool shed beneath the bluffs. Outside I was 
surprised to see that a thin, blue-looking snow 
had covered all the dark places where the big 
snow had melted. It was as if the whole earth 
was under a strange, uneven blanket. The 
thermometer showed two degrees below. 

Walking up the road, I heard hungry birds 
and saw three pecking at the seeds which I 
thought were frozen in the snow. I came to a 
rabbit’s tracks where he had come down the 
hill from under the pines and crossed the 
bottom toward the creek. I thought of the 
days when I tracked rabbits over these hills 
and bottoms to their holes and set traps and 
caught them for food. I thought about Janu- 
arys of long ago, the many rabbits and deep 
snows. 

I went around a little bend in the road. This 
was my first time out of sight of the house 
when I was alone. It was strange to be this 
far away by myself, yet on such familiar 
ground. Here was the water hole where I used 
to bathe after working in the fields. At this 
spot my father used to rive boards. He rived 
them here to cover our house back in 1940. 
This place by the bluffs was always the center 






Do you know why 
Olin Cellophane makes 
a special cellophane 
for meat? 


The Olin Cellophane made for fresh 
red meats is especially constructed to 
let the meat “breathe” and keep its 
natural color and moisture. Olin Cello- 
phane-wrapped meat will stay fresher, 
keep longer in your refrigerator or 
freezer. And remember — you always 
see exactly the meat you’re buying. 


© You see exactly the cut you want 


© Keeps well in refrigerator or freezer 


quality 
products 
deserve 
to be seen 











Its party time! 


of things, a little spot we loved. My brother 
James and I had once raised peanuts here 
where my tool shed stands now. And this was 
the place where we liked to scatter fodder for 
the cows. 

But the best time of all was when spring re- 
turned and filled this spot with wild flowers— 
percoon, Indian paintbrush, violets, agera- 
tum, May apple and sweet William. 

Now, high overhead on the cold stairsteps 
of the wind, the crows slid over, talking to one 
another. 

I turned and started back. My feet were get- 
ting very cold despite the heavy wool socks. I 
heard the wind in the sedge and briers on my 
right, its lonesome sighing in the frozen pine 
needles on my left. This had been a good walk. 
But I was glad to get back to the house, sit 
before an open fire, and warm my feet and 
hands. 


I attended church this Sunday morning. 
Up until this time, since my coronary occlu- 
sion four months ago, I’ve not been in any 
crowd. I waited until after the last bell before 
I entered and took my old seat’ I listened to 
the familiar hymns, soft organ music, a mov- 
ing prayer, a sound, ringing sermon. My 
friends at church, remembering the ‘‘No Visi- 
tors, Doctor’s Orders” sign at the end of our 
lane, spoke quietly to me, with affection in 
their eyes, and moved on. 

The Reverend Guy Coffman preached to 
about twenty-five or thirty in this little 110- 
year-old, red-brick Methodist church, the oldest 
standing church in this county. Its red-brick 
walls heard the marching feet of both Union 
and Confederate soldiers. This church has 
withstood every great flood on the Ohio 
River. 

At church this morning I asked God what I 
asked Him in the hospital and in my room at 
home: to aid my heart as it tried to repair 
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in a light blue sky directly over Shingle 
Hollow. And its bright light was flooding 
earth. 

Shinglemill Hollow 4s covered with tim 
mostly oak. Looking up toward the big ma 
I saw the dark, leafless trees moving in g 
morning wind. I was excited by the dark 
stems of trees, clinging tenaciously to 
ices in the cliffs, reaching naked fingers 
the winter skies, asleep, their roots em 
in a frozen tranquillity. 

Standing by my window, I saw so 
stirring in the yard. It was a rabbit, p! 
the moonlight. I watched the rabbit hop dq. 
under the dogwood within twelve feet ¢ 
window. Where I’d scattered grain, he 
over the ground, gathering what the b 
left. When he was through, he hopped a 
into the kitchen yard. 

I went into the kitchen and looked f 
window. He played over the kitchen ya 
went under the smokehouse and 
again. He ran back past the dogwood 
the front yard, and I hurried into theo 
room, following a beam of moonlight 
through the windows. After he ran, 
jumped and had himself another good tir 
went into one of the tiles that drain our fr 
yard. And I went back to bed. 

When we were sitting at the breakfast 
Naomi told me she had opened her e 
find the room filled with light. She 
switched ona light and looked at her watch 
it was only 3 A.M. Then she went to the wing 
and looked out at the most beautiful y 
moon she had ever seen. I told her the se 
thing had happened to me an hour late 
that I’d shared the moonlight with a rab 


When we awoke, rain was coming do 
I’d awakened three times during then 
each time I heard rain tapping the roof ab 
and hitting the shingle walls. Once I hear 


Why not plan your next party 
around Underwood Deviled 
Ham! Wm. Underwood Co., 
Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 


Deviled Dip. Add Underwood’s to sour cream (or 
cream cheese), grated onion, ketchup. Surround 
with potato chips, other tidbits. Underwood’s 
is always made from whole hams with nothing 
added but fine, natural spices. 


itself and send blood to all parts of my body 
to keep me alive. Each day I thank God that 
my heart is doing so well. Although my feet 
still don’t have much feeling in them and the 


pair of redbirds that have roosted three ye 
running in the vines outside my window 
ing to each other about the night and the 
or perhaps a place to build. 


“Just Like my Mommy..-- 
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Advertisers in this magazine are 
FOUR WAYS BRAND NAMES SATISFY YOU MOST eo Teese eS eae eg epi oe 
of their brands ’cause they satisfy so! 
BUY WITH TRUSTI 3 


Spend confidently on known 
quality. Brand Names wear 
best, work best, taste best, 
are best. 


B ENJOY MORE CHOICE! 


Spend shrewdly among widest 
selections. Brand Names offer 
the most in sizes, types, 
colors, flavors, etc. — 
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MANUFACTURER 


SHOP WITH EASE! 4 GET THE "LATEST"’| 
Spend efficiently on proved 
value. Brand Names save 
time “puzzling” over labels, 
models, prices, etc. 


: Spend smart 
pro ducts 
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DEALER CUSTOMER 


437 FIFTH AVE, » NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


tips of my ears get cold in the night, though I 
don’t have the color in my face I once had and 
my breath comes short when I walk up the 
road, still I feel that God is on my side, that 
He has plans for me, that He is, literally, in my 
heart. 


I awoke, because I thought it was daylight. I 
thought that Naomi had overslept and it was 
late. I got up from bed, switched on the light 
and looked at my watch. To my surprise it 
was only 4 a.M. But the room was filled with 
light. 

I went to the window and looked out at the 
largest moon I had ever seen. It was hanging 


When J walked out this morning th 
were leaping down the small ravines 
slopes, pouring over the rocks, moving d 
to the larger streams in the valleys inah 
The air was saturated with moisture, bu 
rain soon stopped. Then clouds of mist 
up like white smoke from the morning €a 
The whole valley seemed to be rising up. 

a beautiful, wet, cloud-rising, February 
During the cold spell we had one wat 
to freeze, the cold-water pipe in the bathroc 
Naomi long ago said that if we didn’t con 
some agreement on the three-legged p 

our pipes would freeze. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 


A CAROL 


By WILFRID THORLEY 


The little Christ low lies 
A-cold within the shed; 
The oxen stare with dazéd 
eyes 
Upon His cheerless bed. 
He hath no candle in the dark 
Nor any wood for heat: 
Then light your lantern for a 
mark, 
And blow upon your fagot spark 


To make His coming sweet! 


The little Christ awakes 
For sleep is hard to win 

As overhead the rafter shakes 
To let the snowdrift in. 

He hath no shelter for His flesh 
Against the sudden sleet: 

Then weave ye withy-wands, and 

mesh 
The rushes for a cradle fresh 


To make His coming sweet! 


The little Christ is bare; 
His mother knows not how 


To find Him proper raiment 
there 


Beside the ox and cow. 

He hath no swath of silken lace 
Nor any wool for heat: 

Then weave ye linen all apace, 

And garlands for His little face 
To make His coming sweet! 


The little Christ is born 
Within the stranger’s gate, 


And many smile on Him with 
scorn 


And many look with hate. 
He doth no hurt to any foe 

That worketh his defeat: 
Then be ye kind to men also, 


And heal the wound and soothe 
the woe 


To make His coming sweet! 
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_ Give it glamour with the tropic flavor of this pineapple 


Tyou have friends who’ve been to the tropics, try this dessert 


how 


ent 


on em! They'll specially appreciate the balance of tartness 
ane weetness in DEL Monte Pineapple—it’s bound to remind 
the’ of the ripe, juicy fruit they enjoyed fresh from the fields. 


‘fch true tropic flavor isn’t easy to capture, but DEL MONTE 
fave experts have done you proud. One reason: our special. 
Mave exp you p r sp 

pecreed strains of super-pineapples. Another: our insistence 


pate 


, Peviect balance. 


o@ arvesting only when natural tartness and sweetness are in 


» Nu get this same fabulous flavor in all styles. So do insist 
on EL Monte for the tropic touch in this light and lovely 


ile TROPIC SNOW PUDDING 


i) can (1 Ib. 424 oz.) DEL MONTE 
_ Brand Crushed Pineapple 

| pkg. vanilla pudding and 

pie mix 

4 cups milk 

' |2 cup syrup from pineapple 









Dre) pineapple. Combine pudding 
“mbcith milk and ¥%3cup syrup from 
Pinipple. Stir over low heat till 
thicsned (5 to 8 min.). Remove 
for heat; add flavoring. Cool 15 
“mir Spread bottom and sides of 








% teaspoon almond flavoring | 
or 4 teaspoon lemon flavoring 


2 tablesp. soft butter or margarine 


1 cup cooky crumbs (about 25 
2-inch vanilla wafers) 


Maraschino cherries, if desired 


ice tray (4x11x1% in.) with the butter. 
Pat #44 cup of the crumbs on bottom 
and sides. Pour in pudding. Care- 
fully spread pineapple on top. Chill 
4 hrs. Garnish with rest of crumbs, 
cherries. Serves 6-8. 





Let’s glorify a 
... family dessert 
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Our house has solid underpinning all the 
way round except where pipes go under the 
bathroom and the kitchen. Here there isn’t 
any underpinning at all and we use dirt in the 
winter to stop the holes and keep the wind 
from blowing under the floor. Graybar, the 
possum, has found this out. When the ground 
is thawed, this wise fellow opens a hole under 
the bathroom where the soft dirt is, so that he 
will be able to get out and find food when it 
freezes up. 

We believe he has a bed by one of the hot- 
water pipes under our floor. When he opens a 
hole in the loose dirt, Naomi fills it up and he 


FROM PAGE 


Guests can help themselves 
from this party nut tree! Cut tall 
can of brown bread into cone 
shape. Put 2’’ candle stub in 
holder — insert candle in brown 
bread in previously hollowed 
hole. Bread should rest on ‘‘lip’’ 
of candlestick. 

Frost tree with cream cheese, 
softened with milk. Add tinted 
coconut. Stick Royal Nuts on tree 


“Fey 


with toothpicks, broken in half. 
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on other uc Feoyal produatt 


opens it again. This goes on for days. Then she 
comes to me and lays down the law: “‘Jesse, 
you’ve got to do something about that old pos- 
sum. He’s opened a hole under the bathroom 
floor and the cold air can blow up under there 
and freeze the water pipes!” 

But I worried what the possum would do for 
food if the dirt froze. With only one front leg, 
he couldn’t manage to dig through frozen 
dirt. I wanted him to have a way out, even if 
we did happen to get a little cold wind blown 
under the house. 

Now I considered that we were lucky, with 
temperatures of twenty below and a possum 
hole to funnel icy wind under our bathroom 


floor, that we had only one pipe frozen. I told 
Naomi we were lucky, but she just smiled and 
shook her head. 


In my peculiar life, climbing stairs has be- 
come an adventure. 

Naomi and I drove to her mother and fa- 
ther’s home this afternoon. I’d not been inside 
their house since last September. When we 
drove up and parked, I studied the back steps. 
I had planned to go inside this rear way, so 
people wouldn’t see me struggling to get up 
the front steps. But after counting the steps of 
both front and rear flights, I chose the front 
because it was a couple shorter. 





Big, crunchy nuts in a keep-fresh can... 
Just re-seal the lid to keep ’em crisp 


Oh, those crunchy, mixed-up nuts!—a choice ‘round- 
the-world blend of sweet Southern pecans, California 


ee ee 
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. almonds, delicious Indian cashews, chunky filberts 
and big Brazil nuts. No peanuts! Royal Mixed Nuts 
are roasted and salted to a turn — for the happiest 
holiday munching! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
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I wasn’t going up backward as one |}, 
had suggested. Nor did I want Naomi hit; 
onto my arm and supporting me. I wan ty 
do it by myself. I went slowly, carefully. 
at a time, until I'd reached the porch, | 
ing heavily, perspiring. This was my first lem) 
of stairs. It might well have been Eyer; 
the elation I felt. 


Yesterday I experienced the excitep 
first contact with the world beyond m 
my room, my house. I used the tel 
again. I called New York and spoke to f 
there. The thrill of my growing world 
my voice shake. 


Now that the snows have gone, that t 
hills have thawed again, and the grou 
soaked with snow water and rain, the} 
have become very independent. I carried . 
out this morning and put it in little| 
spaced about six feet apart on our back | 
But we didn’t have many birds flying in | 

And the birds that did fly in for baby. 
feed soon got into a fight, not only with; 
ent species of birds but among thems 
The snowbirds fought each other, the} 
rows pulled feathers from one another, 
the bluebirds had to rise in flight to avoit 
ting pecked and flogged by the others, 

When snow was on the ground, and all! 
were covered and frozen, all these bird 
from one pile of feed at a spot Naom} 
cleared of snow. When they were cold 
hungry, they had something in common) 
one another—need. So they ate together, 
might call these birds “‘foul-weather frie 
I guess that’s why Noah was able to load 
specimens of every kind of animal intd 
ark. But if they hadn’t all been threatene 
the flood, I bet they’d have torn one and 
apart and then taken out after old Noah 


Little blue berries hanging in clusters 
leafless sand briers, each berry in each cll 
with a drop of rain hanging to it. | 

Long fronds of the weeping willow, awa 
ing with the new blood of another spring 
the arms and thighs of the wind in p' 
greeting. . 

The dark, leafless iron tracery of a thor 
trees on Breadloaf Hill, silhouetted ag; 
the low rain-laden skies. . 

Little drops of rain following one ana 
down a slick branch and sliding off to 
ground. « 

Dead tree without branch or bark star 
stark and tragic amid the faintly green, 
still sleeping, trees that will awaken to leaf 
life again in a few weeks’ time. Dead tree 
needs no tombstone, that marks its owng! 


There is one man IJ miss. I watch thet 
for him to pass. It seems that something} 
gone wrong that I do not see him. I walk 
to the bluff where Lige is cutting sprouts! 
he is not with Lige. He should be there, Ie 
ing over the work and doing what he is 
He should have stopped and talked to 
and told me what I should be doing in 
fields at this time of year. I’ve looked for 
all day. 

Now that the snow has melted and the 
gry crows are flying over the empty fields of 
winter, it is time for him to be going over 
farm, digging up dirt, smelling of it, siftin 
through his fingers and making plans. 

He is a familiar figure in this valley, 
small, wiry man who walks and talks like 
blowing wind! He’s made more tracks in 
valley than any other. His hoe and plowh 
turned over more scattered rocks in the fie 
I shouldn’t be looking for him, but I can’th 
it. [never needed him more. There are so mé 
things I'd like to ask him. 

I watch the road in front of the house at 
listen for his light knock on our door. Ide 
see him walking down the road and thereis 
knock. 

Although I feel, and always will, that he 
ever near (for how could he leave this place 
loved so well?), I will not see him going ab¢ 
his quick ways, working, sweating, laughi 
For he is my father, and he sleeps eternall 
Plum Grove, just one hill over from this ¥a 
he lived in all his life. 

The first people to walk in this valley, 


own this land, to make houses of the big | 
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jow yplar logs, were the Byrnes. As far as we 
ynovithey and their relatives, the Sinnetts, 
Garties and Chatmans, were the first here to 
puilcomes, travel the ridges and clear the lit- 
fleck bottoms. 

TH were different from most hill families 
in th) they didn’t have family cemeteries on 
theirarms. They didn’t leave a graveyard 
ip Wiollow. The mute evidence of their 
pion’ ing is five or six long graves, sunken 
placen the earth, outside of W-Hollow where 
the Jadwaters of Shackle Run begin. But 
they ere the first to own this valley and trap 
in th}: hills and leave their footprints on this 
proli) dirt. 

Th, about 1850, the Daughertys came. 
Thei/n-laws and relations were the Collinses 
and iyerses and they bought all this valley, 

al it, raised the best strawberries and 
‘\ wee otatoes in Greenup County. These peo- 
ple y served timber, kept out fire, protected 
their ind as if it were their own blood and 
flesh ind they loved W-Hollow, I know. Be- 
causiny father, as a young man, worked for 
jhen nd—when I was a child—I worked for 
then) 00. 
«- Bi at the end of their half century they 
diedone by one, and were hauled from 
‘: W-Eilow and buried on Three Mile Hill, 
{ qow.own up like a forest. With the death of 
i» W. 1, Daugherty, the last male descendant of 
Nil’ the ughertys was gone. In death they gave 
sup \-Hollow, this valley they owned and 
love) 

T.2 the Stuarts and their relatives, the Hil- 
iy fons.00k over W-Hollow. They didn’t own 
it any Jit at first, but later they managed to own 
‘ice practally the whole valley—all the land 
‘i own) by Daughertys, Collinses and Myerses 
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| 
you would reform the world from 
\ errors and vices, begin by enlist- 


| gthe mothers. cuarves simmons 


‘cvand pme more. They raised hay, cattle, sor- 
ghu)cane and tobacco, some sweet potatoes 











Wy father’s plow and mother’s hoe turned 

(ove Il the pebbles and stones on hill and bot- 

itm this valley. They lived in eight different 

jo plac in this neighborhood. They planted 

)}millns of steps, more than any other couple 
whe ver lived here. But I cannot find one of 
the: now. 





fAyays we watch for the very first sign of 
\Spris. This morning Naomi and I walked 
»» doy the lane while the warm winds blew and 
elighing cut across the darkening heavens. 
» Welere looking for places to set Easter lilies 
)) bes’ the road for next spring. 
“yok here,” I said. “First blossoms of 
spri:!” 
“azelnut blooms,’’ Naomi said. 
Vien Naomi and I were married and came 
sfer'o live she didn’t know hazelnut blooms 
unt showed them to her on this bush, their 
sof ellow-green tassels, like spears on corn 
tass, clinging to leafless little branches. Jane, 
bor three years later, learned hazelnut 
blooms from this bush. Actually it is not a 
sin’: bush, but several large clusters, for they 
hay expanded since we have protected this 
hil! om fire and allowed trees to grow again. 
it ’'d seen fires race over this hill and kill 
the! roots tucked away in the deep loam. 
This times in my lifetime I’d seen this hill 
cle zd and farmed, and my father cleared it 
on’ before I was born. Each time the hazel- 
mu}were cut down and dug up by the roots. 
Buidespite fire and clearing, a little piece 
of sot remained hidden in this deep loam, 
an jrom this root they sprang again. 
‘is year I admired the hazelnut bushes 
“tac, than ever for their stubborn will to live. 
* Tf) we shared something in common. 


ist night, for the first time in months, I 
We} to bed without a hot-water bottle at my 


fecc. | wore my woolen socks and they were 
enough, they kept my feet warm. It is another 
step on my road back. My heart is stronger, it 
is pumping more blood down into my feet. I 
woke up this morning feeling elated, proud. 
For a moment I couldn’t think why Then | 
knew. My feet were warm and I was proud of 
my heart. 


There is not a month in the year as fascinat- 
ing as April. It isa month of bud, blossom and 
leaf and the awakening of sleeping life. I like 
to think I can put my ear down against the 
earth and hear the noises of growing roots. It 
isn’t true, but I always imagined I could hear 


the swelling of fine, white-haired roots of 
flowers and vegetation taking hold in the soil 
and the giant oak’s roots bursting through the 
crevices of rocks. I have heard sounds like the 
slow beating of a heart. 

Trees that have been naked, dark, somber 
and dreaming so long awake and dress in soft 
robes of green. Though there is not a sign of 
life among the oaks along the ridgetops and 
on the summits of these cone-shaped hills, 
down along the rivers the elms, water birch 
and willows are beginning to awake. And 
along the little tributaries to the Sandy and the 
Ohio rivers, I have seen the broad green leaves 
on the buckeyes. 
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This is the time of year I cannot walk a half 
mile without getting at least six ideas for 
poems. This is the month of percoon white 
upon the bluffs, the month of trailing arbutus 
which likes to hug close to the rock cliffs, baby 
tears, cinquefoil, violets and whippoorwill 
flower. This is the month of dogwood, red- 
bud, wild plum and the multicolored blooms 
on the wild crab-apple trees that cover our hill 
slopes. 

Streams this year are especially full. Bright 
waters spout from the steep slopes, spill sun- 
silvered over the cliffs, and flow under the 
blooming dogwoods and redbuds down the 
ravines to the rivers and the sea. Everywhere I 
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How |46@ WORTH OF DRANO 
EACH WEEK KEEPS YOUR DRAINS 
SANITARY AND TROUBLE-FREE ! 
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HOME SWEET 
HOME FOR 
SEWER GERMS 





Ugly sewer germs lurk in the greasy gunk that collects in your 
sink drains—only inches from where you wash dishes! A “‘slowpoke”’ 
drain is a sure sign they’re breeding in your drains! 





But Drano wipes ’em out fast! Actually melts the grease and filth 
they thrive in..Boils and churns drains sanitary in a matter of 
minutes! 










UNHAPPY 
SEWER 


GERMS gt 
| 


Drano prevents drain troubles before they 
start for little more than a penny a drain. 
Makes septic tanks work even better, too. So 
play safe. Make 1 day each week Drano day! 
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~’ TROUBLE 
w © K-FREE DRAIN 


DRANO OPENS 
CLOGGED DRAINS FAST! 


Available in Canada 





hear the sound of spring waters, so different 
from the frozen mumblings of winter and the 
dry whisper of summer’s slow dwindling 
streams. 

April is the month to plow the garden, plant 
seeds, test Nature at her work. When the seed 
in the ground germinates and a living shoot 
breaks up through the earth, this is resurrec- 
tion and a new life. The old husks return to the 
earth that bore them. To plant a garden in 
April and to watch growing new life break up 
through the ground to mature in another sea- 
son has always reminded me of the cycle of 
human life. We are born, we grow up, our 
parents spend their season and die; then we, 
like our own parents, give birth to young, nur- 
ture them and go back to earth in our turn. 
April, this wonderful giver of new life, is a 
great reminder of birth, the first beautiful 
phase of the human cycle. 

This year especially I am glad to be alive in 
April. lam more a part of it. Reborn myself, I 
shall watch more carefully the rebirth going 
on all around me. I shall go out on walks to 
all the wild flowers that grow near me—and 
there are many. I shall observe from day to day 
the clouds of green leaves that appear first on 
trees along the watercourses and gradually 
climb up the rugged slopes to the tough- 
butted oaks on the summits of these hills. But 
because every season has its hold on me, I 
shall look on the barren trees as long as I can, 
and the rock cliffs beyond, before they are 
hidden by April green. 


Many of the old people here say that every 
weed, tree, flower, shrub and plant was put 
here by the Creator of this universe for a pur- 
pose. But does every weed have a purpose? I 
used to hear my father discuss this with his 
friends, particularly in relation to poison vine 
and a few other obnoxious weeds. Then there 
is old George Alexander, still living on this 
place at seventy-seven, who is sure that every 
weed grows for a purpose. When I was a child, 
I used to believe what old men said because 
they were old. I still do. 

At the same time I wondered what was the 
purpose of sand brier, sticker weeds, jimson, 
chickweed and wild honeysuckle, that were 
taking our country then and almost have it 
now. I never could believe that any one of 
these had been put here for a good purpose. 

But no sooner does an honest man make up 
his mind about something but he has to change 
it right quick. This morning, after the rooster 
redbird had awakened me with his crowing at 
5:40, I looked down on our back yard and 
saw more than twenty birds—song and ground 
sparrows and an English sparrow or two— 
walking amid the chickweed which was much 
taller than they, stripping the seeds from the 
stems for their breakfast. 

At this time of year the chickweeds are full 
of fresh-ripened seeds. As I watched these 
birds devouring them to fill their little craws 
and satisfy their hunger, I knew that the chick- 
weed does have a purpose after all. Now I 
wondered if all the other so-called obnoxious 
weeds have some useful purpose we just don’t 





“Before daughter gives you the birthday present she 
knitted for you, | want to remind you how sensitive she is!” 


a 


know about—even the poison vine, May 
old men were right after all. 


Since this experience I have learned ¢) » 
coronary occlusion is one of the mode. 
quent causes of sudden death among p hie 
with heart disease. With extensive dama\}y 
two parts of the heart, I was given one cl lea’ 
out of a thousand to live by one doctor} 

Yet today I am able to take longer wal}in 
the woods on my farm. April is here as|}, 
writing this. I walk beneath the budding ® 
I examine bark, bud and leaf on each {)j, 
and tree. I walk along and lay my hands|}yp_ 
the smooth and rough bark of my old fri} 
I’ve known them since before they bel 
giants, since back in 1915, when I used 
after the cows in this pasture. When 
among them, I laugh a lot. I never think 
what is going to happen to me next, 
would be getting ahead of schedule, J 
them and tell them I am a lucky man, 
them I am one in a thousand. 


I am glad that Christ’s Resurrection 
in spring. It couldn’t have happened ina 
likely month in the part of the earth w 
was born and grew to manhood. I de 
know about the Holy Land where Chris 
born, lived and was crucified, whether 
are our four distinct seasons or not. I dout 
have been in Istanbul, Turkey, which is 
great distance away, and they do not have 
distinct seasons there. Yet this spring mor 
April is beautiful in almost every part o 
world. 

How can any farmer ever doubt the / 
of the Resurrection? One of the first thing 
have always planted in the spring has bee 
Irish potatoes. We plant them on Good 
day. I have seen snow fall on our potatoes 
the ground get cold. I have seen it freeze, 
potatoes would lie lifeless in the cold gro 
Then suddenly the crumpled dark-g¢ 
leaves would peep up through the rough | 
crust of earth. And through the spring] 
early summer we hoed these potatoes and 
the weeds cut down. In autumn after 
summer’s growing season was over and | 
vines had withered, we dug our potatoes 
put them in the cellar and the next sp 
planted from our own seed. Here wa: 
process of eternal life, growing, living, d 
and rebirth. 

In the same manner we have planted 
sugar corn, beets, radishes, carrots and lett 
We have planted seed almost too small to 
But from that seed came the identical p 
that gave birth to the seed. This is birth} 
rebirth. The month of April is the time o 
greatest resurrection. Before I ever ente 
church, I had read the story of Christ’s D 
and Resurrection. I liked it so well that ¢ 
year I read and reread it before Easter § 
day. This is the time when God’s world 
resurrection going on every place. 

Now there is another part of this res 
tion. It is faith. Do we have faith and de 
believe? I never had any trouble having fé 
I know I have faith when I see one of the 
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wild (wers, trailing arbutus, emerge from the 
sold 1 above the rock cliffs. When I see this 
exquie flower and the little sweet-potato 
javepn its stem, I know that this is trailing 
arbui). 1 am sure of myself. I am positive. I 
tnovho Iam, where I am, why I am. This is 
posit! identification and this is positive faith. 





Thimorning I walked my first mile in 1955, 
| wh I take an early walk I look forward to 
jtasjuch as I do to the ending of a novel. 
jlooforward to what I am going to see on 
“my vik as much as I do to what I’m going to 
Ea movie. It is this anticipation that 


‘tg joey in find that I have eced of 
\\ mak': for many days, weeks and months. 
1't whistle but I am happy enough to as 
jwa to the weeping willow and start to fol- 
‘jow + stream. I can’t waste my breath whis- 
qling: Il need my breath. Now, walking be- 
“© side '-Branch, I listen to its waters. One place 
whe W-Branch falls over a rock for four feet 
“or ne I particularly like to hear the water 
‘fall. nd where the water flows swiftly over 
“the ks, it sings songs to me, old lullabies 
_ witht words. I’ve heard them since child- 
‘hoow/hen I walked over this same ground be- 
gideyis stream. 

Dn in the little sand bottom under the 
_beec s that dad and I farmed until last year I 
‘“ find place where I can get across. This is a 
big [> for me, an extra two feet beyond a 
‘full lide, but I make it. Now I have left the 
sing); stream and I am in the land of the 
~~ groy squirrels. They are talking to one an- 
othe n their own language, which is familiar 
“but pt quite comprehensible to me. There 
uy © a dozen or more. Birchfield, my 
\/ gocl} spaniel, has followed me and he is the 
attr)ion. The reddish-brown ground squir- 
i» gels §th bushy tails and black stripes up and 
© dowtheir bodies peep from behind trees and 
‘yoclland speak to Birchfield and me. They 
ow whether we are friends or enemies. 
ally decide to fear Birchfield. They 














der old logs. They go underground in 
tions. There must be a city of ground 


ET rt up Byrnes Hollow. To my left, beside 
an | rotting stump, I see something growing 
/ whi) is very green—two nice holly bushes, 
~ and) know where they are now. I can come 
bac for them any time that Naomi wants 
therfor our yard. I start walking up the dim 
; pat one I used to follow when I went after 
thew, Old Gypsy, for mom. I walk to the 
litt/hollow where the old sugar maple is still 
Stal. ng and I stop for sentimental reasons. 
.. Thal climb the bank, a gradual slope of only 
ai yards up to what once was our garden. 
Hei/the wild honeysuckle has taken over. 
Theld sweet apple where I used to eat as 
ma! apples as I could hold is standing there 
dea Its leafless body, the ghost of an apple 
tree s filled with wild-honeysuckle vines. 
ts country has changed since I was a 
chi’ Once there was only a tiny bit of wild 
hoiysuckle here. Now it is everywhere. This 
is (: land of wild honeysuckle and pine. | 
use to come to this field, our cow’s pasture 
the} in early morning and late in the after- 
no, I knew each foot of this land. I knew 
Whi> each tree grew. These trees have never 
bedcut down. I walk on to the gate between 
da farm and mine. Dad and I put this gate 
her I slowly open it, and stand and look over 
theleld that he and I so often cut sprouts on, 
plczd, planted and farmed. Now it is grow- 
ingip in small pines. He told me not more 
thea year ago it would grow up when he was 
go 
the south corner of this field we used to 
Tai) strawberries. And in the big field, which 
iS 4out six acres, we farmed in corn and then 
We)wed it in pasture. In five days I plowed 


thilentire new ground once with a span of 


hos, harrowed it, and dad hired Charlie 
Spiks to plant behind me when I laid off the 
TO’ on Saturday. It was plowed, harrowed 
aniplanted in a week, a record time for this 





type of land right after it had been cleared of 
trees. Mom, dad, James, Mary and I worked 
as a family in this field. Our working together 
welded us into a unit almost invincible. 

I stop at the place where I killed my first 
rabbit in a little ravine where chestnut oaks 
grow on the upper side of this field. It was on 
a winter morning and the stars were shining. I 
walk to the pine grove where I used to write 
my high-school themes. The old grove has 
grown considerably since my _ high-school 
days. 

This is the earth I love. Every square foot 
recalls a memory. Other people have lived 
and died on this land before I was born here, 
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~ BiCSRae gsuas th gnaesattmealatan iol gains 


If this isn’t 
the most luscious 
fudge you’ve 





EAT IT! 


ever made— WE'LL 


but not one was more deeply attached to it 
than I am. 

I stop at the place where dad and I set peach 
trees, and a few of the old stumps are here yet. 
I stop under a poplar tree this pasture fence is 
nailed to and look at it again. The many leaves 
I’ve taken from this tree when I went after the 
cows. Each became a sonnet later published in 
The Man With the Bull-Tongue Plow. 

I find a few clusters of flowers near the pop- 
lar where our dog, Don, once treed a possum. 
They are small flowers with a hard little stem 
like wire. The May apples have burst suddenly 
from the loam and are as tender as a percoon 
petal, beautiful to see, lifting their green para- 





NESTLE’S MARSHMALLOW CREAM FUDGE* 


BRING to full boil—stir constantly: 

one 5 to 10 oz. jar marshmallow cream; 

%% C. eVE apors ated milk (Nestlé’s pre- 
ferred); %4c. butter; 1% c. sugar; %4 
tsp. salt. 

BOIL 5 min. over moderate heat, stir- 
ring constantly. 

REMOVE from heat. STIR 
melted: 12 oz (2 c.) Nestlé’s® Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate Morsels; 1 tsp. 
vanilla; % ec. nuts, chopped (optional). 
KoSe oe (275 
YIELD: 2% lbs. 


*P.S. It’s so easy! 


IN till 


POUR in greased pan 8” 


CHILL well. approx. 
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sol tops toward the light blue sky. .. . And less 
than six months ago I had to learn to walk 
again. 


Though I am still required to take bed rest 
each afternoon, there was never anything said 
about the place. So instead of going to my 
room this afternoon, I took a walk. Carrying 
a combination topcoat and raincoat and walk- 
ing alongside W-Branch, I reached the mouth 
of Byrnes Hollow and stepped over the 
gnarled roots of the tall trees. Finally I came 
to the right place. Here I found a carpet of last 
year’s leaves on the ground. Around me ina 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 123 












TOLL HOUSE MORSELS 


© SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE 


For Toll House® Cookies 
and all the things you love 
in chocolate! 


The Nestle Company, Inc, 


©1956, 












LADIES’ HOME Idling 


-—< Company for dinner—and you don’t kn) 
Gee What to serve? Why not surprise them vi 
4s a big steaming platter of Italian spaghet)) 


“ 


o fixed the way they fix it over there! 


It’s easy — with Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti Dinr} 
And it takes you just 12 minutes! Here in one th 
you get everything you need: 










i ees 

7. ee PREZ 
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a on a aah | 


eed 












First, a package of special thin-strand spaghetti 
then a big can of zippy Chef Sauce — with Meat 
Mushrooms, ready to heat. It’s rich with tomato 
perfectly seasoned with characteristic Italian spi 
... and last, a can of sharp Italian-style cheese. 


Who could resist such a meal! And who but Cl 
makes it so easy for you to enjoy! The complete d 
ner for 3 costs only about 14¢ a serving. 


}; Chef BOY-AR-DEE: 
SPAGHETTI 









Once you try it—you'll dine in the grand Itali 
) ; Sul 
y manner often! 





*@) 


Complete makings 


hone box CHEF BOY-AR-DEE 
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with meat or mushroom sauce 


RIVE mas 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 121 
fea grew a variety of trees with leaves of 
sit shapes and colors. This was Nature’s 
had selected for my bed. I spread my 
upon the leaves. I unlaced my shoes 
4) make my feet comfortable, but left 
th to keep them warm. I unfastened my 
Mtied my tie, removed my hat and lay 


there and looked up through the green 
Sleaves at the blue May sky. Everything 
et on this Sunday afternoon and I was 
42 with the world. 

Hand sky were only parts of it. When I 
et, and when wild birds stopped sing- 
crows quit cawing and ground squir- 


‘ound the right bed for recovery, so 
Ho that I hated for my period of after- 


ous of it. There is a completer rest 
2ep, when the mind relaxes in complete 
with ‘he intimate known world around 


n I was a boy, dad had a watch which 
most perfect time. He used to have me 
is lap and show me this timepiece. He 
e about what a wonderful thing this 
was, and he taught me to tell time by it. 
ned how man measured time before I 
>xactly what time was. Time was some- 
ome, when I was a child, like wind and 
Time was flowing and eternal, like an 
le river. We could divide it into seconds, 
hours, days, weeks, months and 
but that didn’t bring us any closer to it. 
were yesterdays, and time was with us 
id there would be tomorrows. 

d my way of dividing time. I didn’t use a 
or a clock. My day started in the early 
when the sun came up. Then there 
hours of light which were not long 
, and finally nighttime which I loved 





ind there were the four seasons, spring, 
fer, autumn and winter. These were my 
ements of time. I didn’t remember the 
the week or the hour of the day. These 
) matter. 

er owned a watch until after I began 
school. First I borrowed my father’s 
#). Later I forced myself to wear one until 
fused to it. Gradually my watch became a 
Mal part of my clothing which was hard 
to do without. Minutes and seconds be- 
‘0 count, I was on a tight man-made 


eee 


Ss bas eo a i 
Ce ge 


schedule. I not only needed a watch, but I 
had to have an accurate one like dad’s “‘rail- 
road” watch. It had to keep the exact time. 
For trains and planes were usually on schedule 
and wouldn’t wait for me. 

And at the other end somebody was there to 
meet me. I had to lecture at a certain hour. I 
had to be out of the hotel at this or that time 
of day. That constant tension of man-made 
time gripped me ina vise. 

This is the “tight schedule.” I have followed 
such schedules and to my regret. It is one in 
which minutes are big things, hours are actu- 
ally precious. The watch that keeps perfect 
time is on the wrist. A man flexes his arm up 
again and again to keep up with the flow of 
seconds and minutes. 

And then there was my heart. I treated my 
heart like a clock too. Not that I remembered 
it often. No, I never gave it a thought. But I 
wound it too tight. 

Now these tight schedules are fast becoming 
memories for me. I’m back on Nature’s sched- 
ule. My timepieces are rain, wind and the 
seasons. I can tell by the sun in the morning 
about what time of day it is. I know the hour 
certain species of birds get hungry and fly in 
for their breakfast. I know the time of morn- 
ing the ground squirrels make a noise about 
their feeding. I know the time the redbirds 
sing—they awaken me at 4:30 each morning. 
Happily I listen to them and then go back to 
sleep. 

I hear time dripping from the cliffs and 
bluffs to the leaves below. I’ve about lost the 
habit of throwing up my arm every few sec- 
onds to glance at my watch. I have other ways 
of telling time. I have the ways of my youth. 


Yesterday, when I went to the old Kilgore 
house, I realized I was over the halfway mark 
physically. I tried to carry some tobacco stalks 
from the front yard up a gentle slope to put 
them on a fire. Though I carried small loads, I 
gave out. I felt weak and a little hurt over my 
heart. This was enough to give me a warning, 
so I sat down to rest. But think of it! Here lam 
still physically strong except for my life-giving 
muscle. 

A year ago when I wanted to remove the 
stiffmess from a leg, the soreness from a 
muscle, to free myself of a headache, I would 
do physical work. But when the life-giving 
muscle doesn’t function properly, all that be- 
comes impossible. A man must work with his 
ear not to the ground but to his heart. 

I looked over the hills that I had cleared and 
saw them growing up in brush again. The 


——— ee 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


“pan ! In accordance with ancient Christian 
\ | tradition, a Christmas tree should bear 
' | nothing but white candles and red roses; 
| later times have reverently added sil- 
_ver thread. The tree is crowned by the 
_five-pointed star of Bethlehem which 
from the very moment of the Nativity 
replaces the older six-pointed star of 
David. The five-pointed star alone can 
be the herald of the Son of Man since it 
symbolizes the human figure, head, 
arms, and feet planted firmiy on the 
ground. Silver threads flow down from 
the star to remind us of the flow of 
Divine Light which came to earth with 
the Nativity. The white candles burning 
upwards symbolize the human response 
to Divine Grace: prayers and gratitude 
offered by man to God. There is a tra- 
dition that the number of white can- 
dies should be thirty-three. 

Why red roses on the Tree of Life, 
| the true Christmas tree? Because they 
' mean a very definite thing. In Chris- 
| tian tradition and lore, red roses grow- 
| ing out of the most desiccated and min- 
| eralized of trees, or out of a barren 
| staff, are always meant to remind us of 
| the new life and hope which Christ 
| brought to a spiritually desiccated and 
' barren humanity. The fir tree—and 
' next to it the pine—have more silica in 
| their leaves than any others. It is for 
| this reason that these trees have been 
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chosen for many centuries to represent 
the Tree of Life. 

The Radiance of Heaven comes to 
earth in the Nativity—and out of the 
deadest living matter there blossom 
forth the red roses, which God alone 
can call into existence. 

Many traditions and legends speak 
of this miracle. According to one old 
legend we are told that, as the child 
was born, the snow disappeared ev- 
erywhere and needle trees covered 
with fragrant red roses sprang up from 
the winter-bound earth. On the night 
of the Holy Birth the Rose of Jericho 
sprang up in the footprints of Mary. 
When Joseph of Arimathea landed on 
the south coast of Somerset on his road 
to Glastonbury (supposed to be King 
Arthur’s Avalon) he stopped at Weary 
Hill in order to gather fresh strength. 
Leaning on his long staff, he stood 
amidst the snow and ice of a cold 
Christmas night. But when people 
passed that place soon after midnight 
they saw that the barren staff had 
grown into a bush covered with red 
roses. From that day, concludes the 
legend, the bloom of red roses can be 
seen on Weary Hill every Christmas 
night by him whose heart is pure. 

HILDA WERNHER 


My Indian Family 
The John Day Co. 


earth was whipping me. I looked at the pas- 
ture fields where I had cut brush year after 
year. They were on their way back to tall tim- 
ber. The roads I had built through this farm 
had been deeply rutted by rain and snow. Tiles 
were stopped and ditches filled. Once my mind 
would have turned over restlessly at such a 
sight. It would have driven my body day and 
night until the brush was cut and the roads re- 
paired. Now it was different. My mind told me 
to sit and rest. 


A Preserve of WHOM 


SEEDLESS 
CONCORD GRAPES 
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! must finish my remaining time working 
with my mind and not my hands. I loved work- 
ing with my hands. But my mind tells me that 
I am lucky to be able to work at all, lucky to 
be alive. 


When we left the Hunter Theater in Greenup 
after the movie I beat Naomi and Jane across 
the street. I had made up my mind I was going 
to drive the car home and I had to be there 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 





You must try Welch’s Fruit-of-the-Vine—the preserve of plump, 
juicy whole Coneord grapes. You'll love its true home-made fla- 
vor. In 8-oz. re-usable ‘‘dessert dish’ or 20-0z. economy size. 
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Fabulous holiday cookies and candies for party-time fun. -. Wonderfu| 


oodies Tor aii 


Make homemade cookies and candies smoother, better with 
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J Karo Syrup. For success in holiday baking—golden light Mazola 0 
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when your | 
recipes call for 
corn Syrup 
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thats nie aut ww 


no-cook 
peanut butte 











| Swedish 
date-nut bars 










MAZO LA’ Saige Cookies 

The golden 
liquid shortening 
for easier 
















HOLIDAY  [ambeneee 
RECIPE BOOK 
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y sugar 
cookies 


Some of the recipes for the holiday candies and cookies 
are on the next page. ALL OF THEM...and many, 
many more...are in this brand-new recipe folder. The 
recipes are easy-to-read and follow. And the results are 
really something out-of-this-world. 
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o-Cook” 5, D. 
)NDANT Zo 
4 oft butter 1 teaspoon vanilla 

eae ARO Syrup, 3-1/2 cups (1 pound) 
abel sifted 

2 te 200n salt confectioners’ 
H sugar 

utter, KARO Syrup, salt and 

n large mixing bowl. Add sifted 

oners’ sugar all at once. Mix all 

)r\first with a spoon and then 

h ands knead in dry ingredients. 

Finto board and continue knead- 

s sil mixture is well blended and 

9. Makes about 114 pounds 

ad Store in a cool place. Flavor and 
er ay be varied to suit taste. 
ae) “No-Cook” 
PEANUT 

BUTTER KISSES 

ARO Syrup, 1/2 cup non-fat dry milk 

or Blue Label solids (such as Pet 

peanut Non-Fat Dry Milk 
2 Solids) 
3 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar 











cape Wi) 


ARO Syrup and peanut butter 
jall bowl. Stir in gradually non- 
-cy milk and confectioners’ sugar; 
pinto roll about 34” in diameter. 
ul} ay be decorated with chopped 
s hill. Cut into 1-inch pieces. 
k) 24 pieces. 





























2-3/4ups sifted 

_ “purpose flour 
2t spoon soda 

eg 90n cinnamon 


2spoon cloves 
ty poon nutmeg 


1/2 cup finely 
chopped nuts 

1 cup KARO Syrup, 
Blue Label 

3/4 cup brown sugar, 
firmly packed 

finely 1 tablespoon lemon 


4 pped candied juice 
ed fruit 1 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind 
1 egg, slightly beaten 


gether flour, soda and spices and 
candied fruit and nuts. Add 
A Syrup, sugar, lemon juice and 
dio beaten egg and mix well. Stir 
ear-fruit mixture. Divide dough in 
d turn out on well-greased and 
baking sheets. Moisten hand 
andjatten dough to 4 inch thickness 
‘dovh will rise during baking). Bake 
‘in - oven (400°F.) 12 to 15 minutes 
ruil lightly browned and firm to the 
‘tou, Remove from oven and immedi- 
-atel brush with thin icing made with 
con>tioners’ sugar and water. Cut 
‘Intghapes while still warm. Remove 
Trorpan. Decorate with cut-outs or col- 
“oregcing. Cover tightly and store to 
“tmeliv. Makes about 5 dozen. 
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REE recipe book... 


Shon above are just a few 
of he many wonderful 
reces you'll find in this 
fiat y-to-use holiday recipe 
et. Many holiday gift 
Wreping ideas too! Here’s 
a8 bliday treasure, 16- 
‘bag booklet, you’ll use 
nd over again. 


22 today to get your FREE copy 


Justind your name and address on a postcard 
to: sipe Book, Box 612, Camden 1, N. J. 





WONDERFUL 
HOLIDAY : 


Wecipes 


Soeasy with Karo® Syrup and Mazola® Oil 





1 cup sifted 
all-purpose flour 

1/2 teaspoon baking 
powder 

1/3 cup dark brown 
sugar, firmly 
packed 

1/4 cup butter 


1/4 cup dark brown 
sugar, firmly 
packed 

3 tablespoons flour 

2 eggs, beaten 

3/4 cup KARO Syrup, 
Blue Label 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

3/4 cup chopped pecans or walnuts 


Sift together first two ingredients. Stir 
in brown sugar. Cut in butter, using 
pastry blender or two knives. until well 
blended. (It will appear dry.) Pat 
evenly into bottom of pan (12x8x2 in.). 
Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) for 10 
minutes. 


Blend sugar and flour. Beat eggs; add 
KARO Syrup, flour mixture, salt and 
vanilla; mix well. Pour over partially 
baked mixture, sprinkle with chopped 
nuts. Return to moderate oven (350°F.) 
and bake 25 to 30 minutes. Cut into bars 
while warm. Makes 16. 


Swedish 
DATE-NUT 


BARS 


2 cups sifted 
all-purpose flour 

1/2 teaspoon baking 
powder 

1/4 teaspoon salt 

1/2 cup sugar 

3/4 cup soft butter 

1 unbeaten egg 





2 teaspoons vanilla 

2/3 cup KARO Syrup, 
Red Label 

1/3 cup cut dates 

1/3 cup chopped nuts 

1/2 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind 


Sift together first four ingredients. 
Cream butter, beat in egg and vanilla. 
Blend in dry ingredients. Place dough 
on lightly floured board; divide into 6 
equal portions. Shape each portion into 
a roll about 12 inches long. Place rolls 
on ungreased baking sheets 3 inches 
apart; pat into strips about 2 inches 
wide. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 
10 minutes. Meanwhile mix remaining 
ingredients and simmer 3 minutes or 
until thickened. Remove baking sheet 
from oven. Spread center of each strip 
with KARO mixture and return to oven. 
Bake about 10 minutes longer or until 
cookies are light brown. While still 
warm cut diagonally into bars. Makes 
about 6 dozen cookies. 


Quick 
POPCORN 
BALLS 


1/4 cup MAZOLA Oil 
1/2 cup popcorn 
1/2 cup sugar 


Heat MAZOLA in a 4-quart kettle 
over medium heat for 3 minutes. Add 
popcorn. Cover, leaving small air space 
at edge of cover. Shake frequently 
over medium heat until popping stops. 
Meanwhile mix together KARO Syrup, 
sugar and salt. Add to popped corn in 
kettle and stir constantly over medium 
heat 3 to 5 minutes or until corn is 
evenly and completely coated with mix- 
ture. Remove from heat. Form into 
balls, using as little pressure as pos- 
sible. Use butter on hands, if desired. 
Makes 6 popcorn balls about 2% inches 
in diameter. Do not double recipe. 





1/2 cup KARO Syrup, 
Red or Blue Label 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
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first. When Naomi reached the car I was under 
the wheel and I asked her for the key. She 
looked troubled but she gave me the key. 

“Do you feel up to it, Jesse?” Naomi 
asked. 

“T certainly do,” I replied. ““Don’t you and 
Jane be afraid. I’m going to get you home.” 

This was my first time under a car wheel at 
night since last September. I couldn’t explain 
to Naomi and Jane how alive this made me 
feel. I had always been a happy night driver. I 
had liked to drive a car at night for long dis- 
tances across the country on trafficless roads, 
or to drive a car at the break of dawn when 
all the world alongside the highway was be- 
ginning to wake and stir. To see the lights 
come on in the houses . . . to see the hogans in 
the desert all lit up at four that morning when 
Naomi and I drove across the Mojave. 

Now I was driving up my own valley. The 
leaves were wet with dew on either side and 
they glistened brightly where the moon’s 
slanting rays touched them. Even the little 
stream beside the road, filled with water from 
recent rains, was a white ribbon in the moon- 
light. The gray bark of the sycamores looked 
like white-painted trees. My car lights flashed 
on the mountain daisy, the yarrow and butter- 
fly bush blooming beside this road. 

Little by little each little pleasure was be- 
coming mine again. If anybody had ever told 
me that driving a car at night could have ex- 
cited me this much, I wouldn’t have believed 
him. But the little things we do, the small 
pleasures, seem important only when we are 
forced to stop doing them. 


The isolation of a cardiac can be very de- 
pressing. When I walk in a crowd where it is 
knownI ama cardiac, heads 
turn and I hear whispers. 
People seem to have the 
feeling I might just topple 
over any time. For the first 
time in my life I feel on the 
defensive. Before, I was re- 
spected as a strong, sturdy 
physical specimen. Now if 
I am ever again to be fully 
accepted, it appears that it 
willhaveto beamong people 
who don’t know I had a coronary occlusion. 

Yesterday we drove to an East Kentucky 
state park where my wife, daughter and I went 
in swimming. We didn’t know anybody there 
but the three friends who came with us. Two of 
these three couldn’t swim and the other knew 
how, but had had angina pains and was re- 
cently in a hospital. He was the intuitively 
sympathetic one. 

Before the afternoon was over everyone in 
swimming seemed to know I was the man who 
had had a heart attack. There were whispers 
and troubled looks and shaking of heads. One 
woman, a complete stranger, took my wife 
aside and told her the water was too cold and 
I shouldn’t be in swimming. | didn’t know 
what was wrong until my wife walked out of 
the shallows, where we had been playing, to 
the warm sands and motioned for me. Then 
she told me. It hadn’t been my imagination 
playing tricks when I noticed people shying 
away from me when I was in water waist-deep. 
They didn’t want to be pinned under and 
drowned when I toppled over 

Our enjoyment of that outing was ruined. 
I had not gone out into deep water. I swam but 
a few feet at a time. We had consulted our doc- 
tor and he had answered that a gentle swim 
might actually be beneficial to my health. A 
little exercise in the water tightens the soft 
muscles after one has been forbidden activity. 
And Naomi, who felt more responsible for 
my well-being than anyone else, was happy to 
see me in the water and was watching me. 

Yet my presence there troubled this group 
of strangers and they did wnat I prayed they 
would not do—they built a wall around me. A 
cardiac has no defense against such ostra- 
cism. It is true that he has had a heart attack 
and is liable to have another. What can he an- 
swer? He might say, “Yes, but it can happen 
to you too.”’ But no healthy person ever be- 
lieves that it will happen to him. I didn’t. 


Yesterday a friend of mine in good health, 
a college graduate and former teacher, wrote 


Everybody all over the 
world takes a wife’s esti- 
mate into account in form- 
ing an opinion of a man. 
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me a letter. He would never have hurt me 
knowingly; of this I am sure. We have written 
each other for the past twenty-five years. But 
in his letter he reminded me that I “belonged 
to the society of cardiacs now,” and he went 
on to say, “Of course this is not of your choice 
but you do belong.’ Such expressions, well 
meaning and accurate though they may be, 
are knives between the ribs to cardiacs. A car- 
diac doesn’t want to hear this from a friend. 
He is well aware of it without constant remind- 
ing. 

After I got my friend’s letter, I fell into a 
terrible mood. It started a chain reaction in 
my mind. Try as I might, I couldn’t break the 
pattern of my thinking. The past returned and 
I began to worry. I remembered the time I had 
written a novel in three weeks. Not again. And 
how was I to make my living? Only yesterday 
my attorney advised me that my income for 
the year was way down, compared with what 
I had been averaging. When something strikes 
at a man’s livelihood, it strikes directly at his 
heart. And in this case it was also the other 
way around: my heart had struck at my liveli- 
hood. 

I had been happy until I had received this 
letter. Now I was afraid I might have another 
heart attack. Restlessness, worry, fear, fatigue 
and cold are the dangers for a cardiac. Rather 
than wrestle with the first four, I would brave 
the fifth. I got out of bed, put on my shoes and 
robe and walked out into the September night. 

I walked up the center of the road where I 
would be discovered if I toppled over. I had to 
find something I liked to do, hear or see, to 
change my way of thinking. The way he thinks 
is 90 per cent of the battle of a cardiac. I know 
that I wanted to live, but now I was wondering 
why. Then I heard the wind in the pines and 
the water flowing over the 
rocks. I walked over well- 
traveled paths through the 
bright moonlight, listening 
to the night sounds. I grew 
sleepy and contented. I 
came home, went to bed 
and immediately to sleep. 

Cardiacs, after the initial 
shock, don’t expect any 
special treatment. They 
want to enjoy life quietly, 
but as normal people. They want to find 
something they can do to make a living. They 
want to belong. They want to live, as much 
as is possible, the same way they did before 
anything happened to them. They do not 
need people who are not doctors to tell them 
what to do and how to live. Above all, they 
should not be segregated. People should not 
write to tell them they belong to a society not 
of their choice. They should tell them this is 
but a temporary setback, that they are still as 
much a part of everything as they ever were. 


BALZAC 


This is the time of year when the old feeling 
returns. My feet get to itching. I get restless. 
Yet I know that I cannot go back. 

Sometime this month for the last fifteen 
years, except for two war years, Naomi has al- 
ways seen to it that all my suits were cleaned 
and pressed for autumn wear. She had the 
right ties laid out for the right suits, shirts and 
socks. She sometimes had as many as forty of 
my shirts ready too. For I needed clean shirts 
to wear on the platform when I spoke. Shirts 
slightly frayed at the collars I wore on planes, 
trains and buses, but I had to wear my best on 
the platform. 

Naomi saw to it I had dozens of handker- 
chiefs. She knew how I used from one to six 
every time I gave a talk. Naomi had traveled 
with me over America. She knew just what I 
needed wherever I'd go. She could pack 
enough in two suitcases for me to get along on 
for three weeks. Once I gave twenty-five talks 
in three weeks. 

This time of year was always an exciting 
time, getting ready to leave. The dreams of 
seeing the old places again and visiting many 
new. I want to get into a plane again, rise up 
into the blue, see the hills and rivers and towns 
below. I want to see the lines of street lights 
at night, and car lights inching along the high- 
ways. I want to feel the plane hit a white cloud 
and lurch. I want to have coffee at 20,000 feet, 
flying east into a morning sun. I want to land 
at night on an airfield outlined below in lights, 
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like going home to a port in a distant land. So 
many airfields I’ve landed on at night. I re- 
member these things. 

I’ve had train rides across the flat Midwest. 
I’ve ridden on all the lines in Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Iowa. I’ve ridden them in September, 
October and November when the corn pickers 
in the fields of buff-colored corn reminded me 
of giant prehistoric animals risen again after 
thousands of years of being locked in the 
earth. I’ve seen tractors in Iowa pulling truck- 
loads of yellow corn to steel-wire cribs with 
meshes open to the weather. I’ve seen corn 
hauled on frosty mornings to hundreds of 
hogs in a field in Indiana. I love this fruitful 
land seen from a train rolling across the flat 
plains. 

New Mexico, Arizona and Texas were the 
best country I ever found to lie in a Pullman 
at night, looking out at the window and up at 
the stars. They looked so bright and far apart, 
so clean in these Southwestern skies. And in 
the bright daytime I watched the jack rabbits 
run over the sagebrush land. I liked to eat 
breakfast on a Texas train, looking out the 
window at the country’s vastness. 

I’ve traveled in Minnesota when it was 
thirty-two below. I stayed weeks there once, 
until the temperature changed almost to a 
heat wave. It rose to twenty-two below. Snow 
was six feet deep. I liked the air, people, food. 
All healthy. The peninsula of Michigan got 
me, even for a small fee, when they wanted 
me. Then Detroit, and all the little towns of 
Michigan, I know by heart. Cheboygan, Flint, 
Gaylord, Petoskey. 

I memorized Michigan and Ohio, for they 
were home. Illinois was becoming another 
when I had to stop. 

On my first trip to the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia I hadn’t learned to drive a car and 
Naomi did the driving in our new Plymouth, 
first car I ever owned. This was shortly after 
we were married. I got $50 a talk then. I did 
extra talks for $25 if booked twice on the same 
day. I was told Carl Sandburg had done this 
too. 

I remember train rides across Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. Down on that flat land, 
pines were everywhere with lonely winds bend- 
ing them. So many nights on trains I looked at 
the stars above the pines. Nights when the 
stars were dim, I often saw the large moon 
fastened in the tops of the pines. I traveled 
over America and learned about the American 
people by shaking their hands. 

I was always frightened when I was intro- 
duced and stepped onto the platform. I had to 
tear into a talk the way I did a football line in 
my youth. Though I shall never be able to do 
it again, my memories will stay fresh of all the 
auditoriums, the small clubs, the luncheons, 
the big colleges, where I dug one toe into the 
platform, stood stiffly on one leg, looked at my 
audience, took a deep breath, and the words 
tumbled out. 

When September comes, I get the urge to go 
again. 


This is my summary for survival: 

Never feel sorry for yourself. After you have 
had a heart attack, the most important thing in 
the world for you is a positive mental attitude. 
Wake up in the morning and think of some- 
thing pleasant. Think of something funny. 
This will be hard to do in your first week, for 
you will suffer mental depression. There is a 
saying, “A man never had a heart attack while 
he was laughing.”’ I like to believe this. Just 
never feel sorry for yourself. You won’t have 
to. Your wife, children, neighbors and friends 
will feel sorry for you. They may even overdo 
it and hurt you. Everybody will pity you until 
you'll get so tired of it you'll want to seek out 
people unaware of your condition. 

Stay on your diet. Just about every heart pa- 
tient is put on a diet. The greater percentage of 
people who have heart attacks are overweight. 
After you have a heart attack, you have to take 
off weight, if you want to live. But I didn’t 
mind the curb on my eating so much as I did 
on my smoking. 

I had smoked excessively for nineteen years 
but had never inhaled. I smoked cigars and a 
pipe. I liked to smoke. I still would like to 
smoke, but I’m not going to. Three heart 
men and one surgeon advised me against 
smoking. One of my doctors simply said, “If 


you smoke you will die.”” A year has passed 
and I have not smoked. 

Avoid anger. This word should not be in a 
heart patient’s vocabulary. Once a famous 
English physician said, after having a heart 
attack, that his life was in the hands of those 
who wanted to kill him. And in the end he 
died getting angry at those who disputed his 
theories about the heart. Go out of your way 
to avoid irritation. You, the patient, must 
walk away from a nasty, disagreeable person 
who tries to offend you. Anger can throw you 
back into another heart attack. Anger can kill 
you. 

Avoid fear. Before you had a heart attack, 
you probably were a strong man. You never 
stopped working. You had more energy and 
strength than you knew what to do with. You 
didn’t know fear. 

You now find yourself on the side of the 
weak, quiet and submissive. Your world has 
changed. You are kinder to everybody. You 
feel others have the right to live too. You know 
that fear brings on sudden excitement and 
tension, you know you can lapse back into 
another attack. You cannot afford to fear. 

Avoid cold. There was a time when you 
could have slept on the snow on a winter night 
with nothing but a blanket under you and one 
over you. 

All that is changed now. You sleep in a 
room at sixty-five degrees temperature. You 
sleep with wool socks on your feet and a hot- 
water bottle in your bed. You don’t know 
whether your feet are cold or not. You can’t 
feel much down there. 

Now when it rains you stay indoors. If it 
snows, you stay indoors. When outside, you 
bundle up like a mummy, and then come in to 
change your socks and stand by the fire. The 
more cold you try to endure, the harder your 
heart must work to pump blood to warm the 
extremities. This is a matter of common sense. 
Keep warm. 

Avoid worry. If you continue to worry, you 
may kill yourself, and certainly all your other 
worries are as nothing compared with the loss 
of life. Relatively, then, the problem you have 
found is not a problem at all. It will right it- 
self. You are not so important to the world as 
you think. 

Let other people take care of themselves. 
This will be better for them, for your worry- 
ing won’t help them. To get your mind off 


whatever worries you, switch to something you 
like. Play your favorite kind of music. Play 
chess, checkers, read a good book. 

Bear in mind that each day you live is the 
best day of your life. Yesterdays are gone and 
tomorrows never come. 

Do not overexercise. If you are the man who 
had the strength of ten men, with energy to 
burn, if you wished the day had more than 
twenty-four hours and you slept only four or 
five of those and begrudged losing them, then 
you undoubtedly abused your body. Well, 
now you know that your body is made of flesh 
and bone and that your heart is your engine 
and that the best makes of human bodies, like 
the best makes of machines, don’t last forever. 

But, even with a damaged heart, you can go 
on living. Just don’t overreach yourself physi- 
cally. 

Listen to your wife. My doctor told me this. 
He permitted my wife to stay in my hospital 
room when my condition was critical. Later 
when I was allowed to dictate one letter each 
day, I wrote to three friends who had suffered 
the same fate I was suffering. It was strange 
when I got the same reply from each of them: 
Listen to your wife. Do as she tells you. Yow ll 
be all right. 

Why should one listen to his wife after he 
has had a heart attack any more than he lis- 
tened before? How could three of my friends 
who didn’t know each other and who lived 
hundreds of miles apart write me the same 
thing? It all began to add up, as I thought 
about it. Women are kinder than men. They 
give us birth, love, food and tender care. They 
would never have us killed in wars if it were 
left to them. Women are affectionate and gen- 
tle, more so than men. 

My wife put my books on the table beside 
my bed. She told me I wasn’t through. She told 
me all the money we'd saved and all we could 
borrow and all we'd get from selling our land 
would see us through. She saw that I took my 
medicine. She watched to see that I didn’t get 
off my diet. My wife wanted me to live, more 
than anyone else. No wonder my doctor had 
said this to me. 

None of these three men had been given 
much chance, but each had lived. Maybe their 
wives were responsible. Once a man is help- 
less, somebody has to take charge. It had bet- 
ter be his wife. She'll fight even harder than 
doctor, nurse, children or friends for his life. 
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STUFFED TOYS FOR CHRISTMAS 


The little tots on your Christmas list will be delighted 
to find these stuffed animals among their gifts. 


2116. ELLIE THE ELEPHANT. 
Make her of bright-colored felt 
or polka-dot oilcloth. 10c. 
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2117. TOMMY THE TERRIBLE TIGER. 
Make him of heavy striped 


cotton ticking; stuff with 
cotton or batting. 10c. 


Order patterns by number from: Reference Library, 
Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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My wife was the only person who ever tr} 
get me to slow down before my attac 
wasn’t her fault that I didn’t listen, 

Ask the Divine Physician's help daily,” 
is every evidence of the “Divinity that sh 
our ends.” This is something we don’t h; 
prove. We are on this earth for a purp 
world itself didn’t just happen wit! 
Greater Power’s laws and intent, Li 
come into being without reason. Alla 
we find evidence of a Divinity, 

He can help us restore ourselves te I eg 
we humbly ask Him. All other phy 
work under His guidance. Often pec 
up hope for a loved one. There is 0 
chance in a thousand, they are told. | 
the person lives. That chance belongs 


Naomi keeps the record of all we mg 
what we spend. This morning we we 
our accounts for October. There was a big 
ference between what we had taken in’ 
what we had spent. This month I s¢ 
poem, October’s Voice, to Southwest | 
for which I received.$5. This was every cx 
made in this exciting month when a 
was erected to me in my home town 
many complimentary things were s 
written about me in the press. 

It would be hard for anybody who y 
the steel mills, or a blacksmith, rai 
tion laborer, farmer, clerk, teacher to rea 
writer often makes so little. September w 
lean month, too, with only $160 coming 
Nevertheless, both September and Octc 
have been rich months for us, rich in co 
the hills and wind to breathe and fi 
roam. 

If I get depressed about my finan 
tion, all I have to do is to think ba 
years. I was never really out of debt until 
book club selected Taps for Private i 
December of 1943. Then other things so 
had been trying to sell for a long time, Y 
the local papers saying I had hit the 
people around here began to think i 
terms than a million. Those were in 
days of the Government’s “big spen 
People were getting used to big figur 
thought I had made a million overt 
knew what I had made. And I knew he 
money came for a free-lance writer. — 

But I thoroughly liked the idea that 
thought I was worth a million. It was 
As in Mark Twain’s short story, The ! 
Pound Note, people began to take a dif 
attitude toward me. I was really son 
now I had never been before. I lea 
why people like to be rich. It was a lot of 
being rich. a 

Since that time I have kept out of debt, 
panded our house, built a bathroom 2 
added more acres. If it had not been 
one big success, I don’t know what I wo! 
have done. There have been times whene 
months have passed and I haven't sold a 
thing. | 
I don’t like to be bothered with the 
nancial side. I like to write. If something se 
that’s wonderful. If it doesn’t sell I de 
despair as long as we have food, clothes, ant 
fireplace to be happy in front of. 

One of the advantages I have had o 
many writers is having a farm where I ha 
grown vegetables and kept cattle. I ams 
that my family and I will not go hungry. 

And going hungry is something I ki 
about. I went to Vanderbilt University, whs 
I lived on a meal a day. My going hungry): 
often in the past has caused me to be ve 
frugal with food. I know somebody som 
where is hungry. 7 

Many stories I wrote on the paper & 
friends gave me. Katherine Atherton Gri 
poet and writer on the old Southern Ag 
turist in Nashville, Tennessee, used to 
paper when I was a student. I used to getp 
out of waste cans at Vanderbilt and write¢ 
After I came home I picked up Red F 
chewing-tobacco sacks along the road to 
for scribbling poems. 

Neither poverty nor lack of food could 
stop me from writing. If I never sold ant 
story and had to give my work away, I} 
continue to write. Sometimes I am afral 
wearing my name threadbare by attachifl 
to too many poems, stories and articles an 
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Bob Crosby and his talented daughter, Miss Cathy Crosby —her first appearance, of course, was on his popular CBS television show 


“At eighteen, a daughter is dre aming of 


a silver Christmas.” 
says Bob Crosby 


6c e 
For Christmas this year,” says Cathy, the youngest of the 
famous singing Crosbys, “Dad took me to choose my silver 
pattern. We both picked Damask Rose* in Heirloom Sterling 


right away! | love its graceful rose design!” Christmas is HE IR ; QO C VI 


A / a wonderful time to start your Heirloom* Sterling! 
' a , “Six-plus-One” place settings start at $32.50; the complete ST RLI G 
a fe “Dinner-for-Four’—$99.75; the “Dinner-for-Eight”—$199.50! E; | \ 
a) bi ‘i : *Trade Marks. Copyright 1956, Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. GCREATEDIIN, THe 
oq Federal T ax included in all prices DESIGN STUDIOS OF ONEIDA LTD. SILVERSMITHS 
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One present you can use right away... 


new SINGER Roll-a-Magie vacuum cleaner 


The SINGER “‘Roll-A-Magic’s’’* whirlwind suction 
will whisk up Christmas clutter instantly. This 
new roller cleaner has double the capacity of most 
cleaners—cuts bag replacements in half. 


And it swivels both top and bottom to reach 
every part of room without effort. See it today at 
your nearby SINGER SEWING CENTER ... or 
call for free-home demonstration. 









‘79% 


complete with attachments 


Only $1.25 weekly 
after minimum down 
payment 





Now, SINGER offers all 3 types of cleaners 





SINGER “Magic Carpet’’* Cleaner 


Only cleaner made with double fan suction . . . the finest 
ever made for rug and carpet cleaning. Hangs up flat 
against closet wall... automatic cord rewind. $99.95. As 
little as $1.25 weekly after minimum down payment. 





SINGER “Magic Mite’’* 
Hand Cleaner 


Largest-selling hand cleaner. Per- 
fect for stairs, autosand furniture. 
$25.95. Only $5.00 down, balance 


on easy terms, 


Here’s why a SINGER* 


is your best vacuum buy: 


e Each cleaner is the finest, most efficient of its kind. 


e A SINGER Cleaning Consultant is as near as your phone. 


e Immediate service from your nearby SINGER SEWING CENTER. 
(Phone number listed under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO.) 





e Low weekly terms without embarrassing red tape. 


- SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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too many books. But I am not afraid about 
making only $5 the month a marker was 
erected to me by my friends in my home town 
of Greenup, Kentucky. 


How exciting it felt today to be a man with 
a hoe again. At three in the afternoon, I 
walked across the foot log into my garden 
with a hoe over my shoulder. This little spot of 
earth at the foot of a steep bluff where young, 
towering poplars bud about the time percoon 
blooms beneath them in the spring is my gar- 
den. I have raised fine vegetables on this small 
piece of earth. 

It was cultivated perhaps a century before I 
was born. I helped my father and mother hoe 
potatoes here when I was a little boy and I 
dropped potatoes here while my mother’s hoe 
covered them. My father, with his horse, Sam, 
plowed this ground, and laid it off in straight 
rows. Later he plowed the young potatoes 
here. My mother and I hoed them. There was 
something magic about this dark earth back 
in the days when 
commercial fertiliz- 
ers were unheard of 
here. 

This afternoon I 
was happy again to 
have a hoe on my 
shoulder. But this 
was the gathering 


and not the growing ‘ in 
season. I had missed young man who had sought him Vidt’s handy 
the spring and sum- out. “My son, I am listening”: and ; 
mer in my garden. the Count de Lubersac told him of Jesse: Tha 
Last springI watched the black-haired Irish beauty, the make you fea 
the weeds grow tall lady he loved—the lady who not It does me. 
here and ithurt meto only asked the world of her lover, 

see it, but I couldn’t but also the turquoise chalice in the When A 
do anything about treasury of San Xavier del Bac, brought this li 


what was happening. 
I asked the doctor if 
I could plant it. He 
said that I couldn’t. 

I persuaded Glen 
Hilton, my cousin, 
who runs a sawmill, 
to plant my garden 
and take what he 
raised. He plowed 
this ground and 
planted it incornand 
beans, but he didn’t 
get a good stand of either. Twice this garden of 
corn and beans was cultivated hurriedly and 
poorly. Then a drought came. The result was 
thirty bushels of green beans which Cousin 
Glen gave away to his neighbors. The way my 
father and I used to farm, either of us would 
have raised from fifty to a hundred bushels of 
beans here. 

Part of the green corn was pulled for roast- 
ing ears while it was soft. Much of it was left 
on the stalks, and when the big frost came this 
corn and fodder ripened. Each stalk turned 
buff-colored. I wanted to get to it with a corn- 
cutting knife and cut and shock it. But I wasn’t 
quite up to this yet. I had to wait an extra 
month and a little more, from September to 
November. 

This was the reason I carried a hoe today. I 
planned to cut, stack and haul this corn and 
fodder to the livestock in the pasture and at 
the same time get this ground ready to disk 
and sow. I wanted my garden prepared in the 
right way. 

As soon as I reached the first row of corn I 
lifted my heavy sprouting hoe and let it fall. 
Two cornstalks snapped off just as I had ex- 
pected they would. I walked up this row cut- 
ting, then came down the next. J can work 
again, | said to myself. I repeated these words 
to myself over and over. J can work again with 
a hoe! 

There is no other feeling for a man like hav- 
ing power in his body and exerting it some 
creative way and seeing what he accomplishes 
as he moves along. No wonder a man brags 
about what he can do in the fields. I say let him 
brag while he can. For there comes a time 
when he can’t work. And when he has to stand 
by and watch others, when he can’t work him- 
self, it is a disconsolate feeling. 

High overhead in the bright wind, the wild 
geese seemed so certain of their destiny. I felt 
certain of mine, too, standing in this garden. I 


He listened, 





NEXT MONTH 


“My vocation is to seek out those 
who are in trouble,” said the car- 
dinal archbishop to the troubled Note 


which was not of this world. 
and the young 
count’s love became: 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S 
DILEMMA 


By PATRICIA HAZLETT 
FINNEY 


complete in the January JOURNAL 
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knew what I was doing. I knew where a 
going. I wouldn’t work too hard and b lan 
another attack. I would be careful, B ii 
land I had sifted with my hands, fondle}; 
loved, that had produced vegetables ° 
years to provide my people with food 
wonderful medicine for me. 


ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC SERV) 
30 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


W. W. SITTLER, M.D. 
D. S. Rarnes, M.D. 
Kurt HERZBERG, M.D. 


Patient: Jesse Stuart 
Physician: Dr. Charles Vidt 


EKG was taken: 11-11-55 


Rate... ... -aeae 70 
Rhythm 2 + 
Electrical Axis. . . Left 
P.R: interval . . . Om 
QRS duration. . . 0,06 
= Conclusior 
paring this 
with a tracing 
5-17-55 the 
sentially no ch 
and the prese 
ing is esse 
within normal] 


letter from 





Vidt. Then 
moned up 
courage and ope 
the letter to find 
understand it 
rectly, the grea 
message I have ever received. It concerns 
life. 1am no more selfish than the next pet 
but my life is all I really possess. And lw 
to live as long as I can. 

This morning, as I held this brief notiey 
my hand, I knew again what kind of paif 
had suffered in the past. I remembered hi 
thinking of the Plum Grove hill and my f 
ily dead. Wild thoughts, gloomy thoughts f 
Thad fougk* back. 

But now I can use a hoe gently. I can % 
a little garden. I can do things around 
house that months ago I would net dare 
attempt. I can write stories, articles, poe 
that have been building up in my mind, we 
ing to be written. With pen in hand, I can 
in search once more for the people who 
to populate my books. 

What I have prayed for has come to pi 
repaired heart, a new lease on life, exten 
time. I might even take a fifteen-minute 
someplace. I am not looking for one. 
wouldn’t travel any distance to make one. 
there might be a possibility that I could 
one. Just one. Just to show that I could. 
Naomi and I will travel again. Thirty minu 
after I had this report in my hand, It 
Naomi, “Come January, you and I will tak 
trip together.’’ What a difference our re 


ing anywhere had made in us. We have talk 
about it. Sometimes we thought, mistaker 
that our love and our zest for living were 
ering off through no fault of our own butt 
cause of my being housebound for so long. 

With this great message from my docto 
walked through the house. I walked out] 
the yard. I had been obedient a long 
waiting for this report. I had obeyed ¢ 
detail of my doctor’s and my wife’s ord 
Now I, who had been so close to the gta 
was almost a well man. I wanted to runlik 
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On 

\. 6 4 Exclusive Slant-Needle* SINGER —on/y machine with 
‘a needle that slants toward you. Lets you see more clearly, feed 
fabric more easily, sit more restfully. Now in oyster-white and 
beige, beige, or black. Comes with Automatic Zigzagger attach- 


ment for decorative stitching . . . an extra Christmas bonus. 





( New Swing-Needle Automatic 
| with Finger-Tip Control 


We THIS amazing new SINGER Auto- 
'W Jatic you can do more kinds of deco- 
Jayistitching— more simply—than with 
uy @ner machine in the world. 





Th’s because it has a special Finger- 
ap @ntrol that lets you pick out the stitch 
ol jant—and start doing it—at the flick 
fa ver. Puts literally hundreds of fash- 

ii tiches at your finger tips! 

It ven makes your straight stitching 
flodjer, surer than any other automatic. 
las vin needle for two-color sewing. New 
Welange speed control. Every kind of 
du} feature! 

Inhew “designer” cabinets or full-size 
orthle case. It’s a machine that will give 


hy man a new “‘gift”’ for sewing. 


YOU JUST CAN’T 


SISER* Sewing Machines start at $99.90 
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Does hundreds of stitches at the flick of a 
lever! Want to switch from straight stitching to 


scallops—zigzags—embroidery—monograms 
—darning—overcasting? Simply flick one or 
more of these little levers... and you’re off! 
You can do ali the popular stitches or create 
your own combinations—by the hundreds— 
with this simple SINGER Automatic! 


BEAT A SINGER! 


Easy terms—liberal trade-in allowance 


iN See phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
for address nearest you. 


*A Trademark of THE 


IANUFACTURING COMPANY 


De. Economy SINGER Automatic—gives you zigzag 
Swing-Needle* sewing at an “easy” price. Does all kinds of fancy 
stitches—automatically. Mends, darns, hems. Smart beige or 
black, in cabinets or portable case. Built, like every SINGER, to 
stitch beautifully—through a lifetime of Christmases. 
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ly New extra-value SINGER Portable—an unbeatable 
buy! This round-bobbin beauty sews forward and back. Has 
built-in light, simplified threading, handsome case. One of many 
fine Straight-Needle models. Uhere’s a new SINGER to please 


every taste, every purse. Choose now—for Christmas! 
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wild colt through the wind. But I wouldn’t. I 
wanted to shout to the world that I was well 
again! But I wouldn’t. The best thing for me 
to do was to smile and keep quiet. 


FROM PAGE 


Naomi had gone to the funeral of her cousin 
Irwin Norris at Hopewell and Jane had gone 
home with Jo Ann McMann for the afternoon. 
On this quiet Sunday afternoon I came home 
from church to rest and was going off to sleep 
when Birch started barking. When a man 
knows the nature of his dog, he knows his dif- 
ferent barks. For instance, when Birch wants 
inside, he barks a short gruff bark, several 


seconds apart, which sounds as if he is trying 
to say “In.” Naomi taught him this when he 
was a puppy. When he is disturbed, he barks 
as if he is ready to take hold with his mouth, 
though the object that disturbs him may be 
several yards away. Now he was barking as if 
he was disturbed. 

I put my coat on and went outside. Birch 
ran twenty yards up the valley, barking vi- 
ciously at something straight ahead. 

I looked up the bank above the garden and 
there stood a hunter with his gun across his 
shoulder. His brown hunting clothes, the color 
of the leaves still clinging to the white-oak 
trees, camouflaged him well. 


‘““Hey, you!” I said. “Don’t you know this 
is Sunday?” 

He was a large man whom I didn’t recog- 
nize. When I spoke, he looked up the hill as if 
he didn’t hear me. 

“This land is posted by the state,’ I said. 
“This is a game preserve. What are you doing 
in here? Get out!” 

He didn’t bother to answer me. He had in- 
vaded my premises on Sunday. He stood in 
the heart of this little game preserve where I 
fed birds and animals. A_ black-and-white 
hound ran from a thicket, sniffing over the 
ground. A white-and-tan hound followed 
after him. 





How to Dress Well on Practically Nothing! 


ond still Ge 


Barbara J feels in a lighthearted holiday mood, and wants a costume 
equally exciting and gay. We even hated to mention the word “practical,” 
but we discovered (to our now unending amazement) Barbara has been 
penny-wise and fashion-wise even at a time like this! She finds a 
costume in one of the most elegant of fabrics—heavenly white chiffon— 
and it sounds like a true extravagance. A skirt, made for dancing in 
clouds, but at a down-to-earth price of $12.95. It is young, fanciful and 
exceedingly feminine; however, it is not just a holiday romance, but 

a seasonless fashion for winter, spring and summer ! 


Barbara makes a black jersey top, $3.35. Vogue ‘“‘Easy to Make”’ 
Design No. 9021.* With the white chiffon skirt and 

bright cummerbund, perfect for almost any holiday dance. 
For a less formal evening, Barbara can wear her black 
cashmere pull-over with white satin collar and cufis. 
Especially pretty with the skirt’s own matching satin belt. 


A lighthearted fashion for almost 
any festivity: Barbara wears her 
gray jersey jacket and chiffon skirt. 
She repeats the white accent at 

the neckline with her chiffon scarf. 





J's 


wardrobe 


Barbara 
whole 





fashion $'s 


By BET HART 


“Back view, sizes and price on page 137. 


PRIGENT 


All white and one touch 

of red! Barbara wears 

her white Orlon scoop-neck 
sweater and chiffon skirt. 


for four months anda 





Remember Barbara’s black jersey 
suit? She wears it to the 

office, changes jacket for this 
month’s black jersey blouse 

at the end of her working day. 
Result: the look of a perfect y 
“little black dress” for 

a date. According to her 

color mood, she wears either 
her coral or turquoise satin 


cummerbund for accent. B 
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to begin a bright new year...$99.84! 
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“Do you hear me?” I said. “Get out!” 

He didn’t answer; he completely igro 
me. 

Perhaps he knows about me, | thought. 
must know I’ve had a long sick spell. He thi} ’ 
I can’t chase him off. 

“Are you going to get out?” 

He turned, pointed his gun at me, but did 
shoot. There was still plenty of distance 
tween us. But this was an ugly gesture from 
intruder. This man who had come into 
yard to hunt and kill my pets was pointing) 
gun at me! Without uttering a word he w 
saying to me, When a man is physically una 
to defend his property, then someone else co 
in to take over. | didn’t want trouble; in fact} 
had been explicitly instructed to avoid it. Bl 
trouble had trapped me. I wouldn’t stand { , 
this. i 

“Are you going to get out?” \ 

He pointed his gun again. Then slowly, 
solently, he took it down from his should 
He was letting me know he didn’t have to g 
There was nothing else to do but turn and 
back to the house. When I came out agai 
had my rifle and a box of long cartridges. T 
little .22 was capable of carrying over a hz 
mile. 

“Are you going?” I asked him again. 

He stood there like a tree, still defiant. 

“Get going!” I shouted as I brought 
rifle to my shoulder. My heart beat a lit 
faster, for I expected him to put his gun to 
shoulder. “I mean for you to get out!” I to 
him. 

He didn’t go. I fired about ten feet above h 
head. I heard the bullet hit a tree somewher 
above and beyond him, then sing into spac 
in the direction his dogs were barking on 
cold trail. 

“Don’t bring your gun up,” I warned hi 

This time when I fired, I put the bullet abo 
eight feet over his head into a pine tree. 
looked up where the bullet had hit. I she 
again, putting another bullet a few inches be 
low the first one. I could tell where I was hit 
ting, for the pine bark was flying loose. The 
I came down the tree by inches, putting on 
bullet under the other. I had the advantage o 
the law on my side. I had a rifle while he had ¢ 
shotgun. I had asked him to leave. Now I wa 
shooting down close enough so that he cer 
tainly must hear the whine of the bullets. On¢ 
last shot and he started running like a bul 
across the meadow. 

He had never spoken to me. Not once had | 
heard the sound of his voice. He didn’t call ‘ 


a 
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4 
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dogs as he ran. The only thing that meant any 
thing to this man was my meeting him wit 
force. It had taken whining bullets to mak 
him move. As he ran up the hill I fired a a 
distance above his head. I fired as long as 
could see him, though I didn’t have any inten 
tion of putting a bullet even dangerousl 
close to him. 

Now I stood watching his dogs run under 
the trees, the dogs he had deserted. What kind 
of man was he? What were his intentions in| 
walking past all the state signs that mark this 
land as a game preserve? Many a man would 
have apologized when he learned he was on) 
posted land. But this man undoubtedly knew it) 
all along. . 

I thought perhaps he might turn somewhere 
on the hill and circle back along the other || 
slope where he could get above our house. I) 
listened for footsteps among the leaves, and I 
watched this hill slope too. Then I looked) 
down at the ground. I had fired almost a box | 
of long cartridges. I wondered about the vio- 
lence of my own reactions. 

Birch was still excited, barking and running. | 
He wanted to tell me something more, but I 
wouldn’t listen. I walked back inside the house | 
where I put my rifle and a few cartridges 
away. 

There wasn’t any use for me to lie down 
now. I would read, listen to music, do some- | 
thing to make me forget. I must calm down | 
again. In a way, this stranger had shown me | 
my helplessness, he had made me angry when | 
I couldn’t afford anger. He had made me | 
afraid, not of him but of myself. It was for this | 
that I hated him. 





Breakfast tasted wonderful this morning | 
after my walk over the snow and through the | 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 133 
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itishas gift of Breck Shampoo is an ideal way to express The cellophane wrapping, bearing Christmas Greetings, is gaily 
dn'sGreetings to friends and family. A pint bottle of one decorated with gold stars and tied with gold ribbon. A Breck 
@ Tiree Breck Shampoos - for dry, oily or normal hair - Shampoo cleans thoroughly, yet is not drying to the hair. 
ailjle in an attractive gift package at no extra cost. A Breck Shampoo leaves the hair soft, lustrous and beautiful. 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available in the Christmas Gift Package at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 


Copyright 1956 by John H. Breck Inc. 
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give your hands 
co extra protection with Trusha 


So 


Be ai: 
an Ome sm ae 


There’s one simple reason why you should use it’s so wonderful to use. Just a few drops are 


Trushay on your hands. Trushay is richer in beauty- you need to feel Trushay’s richness melt into y¢ 
protecting ingredients than all other leading lotions. hands and give them a feeling of softness all ov 
That’s why more and more women are using It. Yet with all these advantages, extra-rich Trushay 
Trushay doesn’t simply protect hands—it gives priced just the same as ordinary lotions. Theres 
them extra protection when they need it most. And a reason in the world to settle for anything le 


TRUSHAY S ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF BUFFERIN AND IPA 


Richer in beauty-protecting ingredients than all other leading /otions 
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d. Afterward, I went out to look again 
hermometer. To my surprise it was 
yen above. When I went back inside 
was calling, “Come, Jesse, look! Here 
ack at his same old tricks!” 

it was old Graybar, the three-legged 
4. He had come from under the house. 
Sthe water line went through the under- 
; there was a place where he could bur- 
this was the hole Naomi had wanted me 
% last summer. Now cold weather had 
Wand old Graybar and his family had 
# back to sleep beside the hot-water 
Inder the floor. 

his day fourteen years ago, December 7, 
oward Riggs brought Naomi home 
wne hospital in a cast that reached from 
| er hips to her shoulders. She had to 
Wthis cast three months, and she was 
pnt. We had been in an automobile 
$n Mexico and had spent every dollar we 
/tting home, and we owed the hospital. 
ing looked dark to us that day. We 
ed about our child to be born. My par- 
e here, and several of our neighbors, 
oward drove up in the old ambulance 
had an extra bulldog low gear for the 
roads. Our W-Hollow road was one of 
rst in Greenup County in 1941. We had 
in to read the weather signs accurately 
w, sleet, rain and thaw before we drove 
d back. 

sister, Glennis, who was a nurse, had 
0 spend the winter with us. Naomi was 
ahospital bed before 
den fire. We didn’t 
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she named Jessica Jane. Then, with Naomi 
out of danger and the child born, I felt com- 
pelled to go into the service. Naomi stayed 
here in the valley with Jane during my first 
six months in the Navy. She suffered loneli- 
ness, yet she endured cheerfully. She showed 
wells of inner strength hard for me even to 
imagine. She was a woman I'd always regarded 
as frail. 

Then in 1954 I was struck down. Naomi had 
to become the strong one and assume all re- 
sponsibility. She watched over me like a hawk, 
ran the house, consulted with the doctors, 
kept visitors away, wrote letters for me, con- 
tended with my despondent moods and in 
every way breathed the desire for life, and life 
itself, back into me. Because of her, and be- 
cause inside every man there is a powerful urge 
to live, I pulled through the worst physical 
disaster of my life. 


Now, while we mail Christmas greetings to 
friends, buy and wrap gifts and prepare food 
for the Christmas holiday just ahead, I am re- 
minded of another Christmas. This is not the 
Christmas of December 25 that we know, but 
the Old Christmas that came on January 7. 

If mom and dad believed Christ was born 
on January 7, then we believed it too. We had 
faith, well placed, in their wisdom and good- 
ness. But Our main concern was that people 
should not stop celebrating the first and the 
second Christmases both. It was like having 
two birthday celebrations every year. It wasn’t 
until years later, in college, that I understood 
that the January 6-7 date was that of the 
Epiphany, celebrated by the 
Eastern Church, and that it 
had taken those twelve days 


oil lamps and we 
#1 wood in our fire- 
id cookstove. I had 
ml wood for fireplace 
stove, write stories, 
on a novel, see to the 
dand walk periodically 
fa train or bus where 
1 ride a hundred miles 














A man who is not able to 
make a bow to his own 
conscience every morning 
is hardly in a condition to 
respectfully salute the 
world at any other time of 
the day. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD 


between December 25 and 
January 6 for the Wise Men 
to follow the star to Beth- 
lehem. 

Our mother and father 
told us that on January 6 
and 7 the violets bloomed 
again under last year’s 





























>a $50 talk. I knew 
#a hard winter was 


® terrible. I would carry things on my 
yo my family as my father had done years 
)) this same house. 
file relatives and friends came in to see 
Mi on that dark Sunday, I switched on the 
battery radio on the bookshelf. Just as 
an announcer said, “Stand by for im- 
it news. Stand by for important news.” 
4d it so emphatically that everybody gath- 
@round waiting. ‘Pearl Harbor has been 
med by the Japanese. Pearl Harbor has 
*ombed by the JapaneSe. We don’t know 
sitent of damage to our fleet but it might 
iderable.”’ 
at’s it,” somebody in the room said. 
*s war!” 
pmi didn’t speak. Our friends and par- 
fat silently in the room. They knew this 
War too. The future looked darker than 
} / er everybody had gone that evening, 
Bld is, Naomi and I listened to the news over 
‘the tle radio and talked. That was fourteen 
yea ago tonight. I sat by Naomi’s bedside 
_ ancheered her the best I could. I told her she 
wol walk again, that her back would be all 
rig) that we would have a third member in 
amily. 
‘t she didn’t need to be cheered along by 
| amhe. She was the most optimistic woman 
1 lve ever known. In bed with a broken 
ba pregnant, isolated in the country, in a 
sucenly war-torn and uncertain world, Na- 
onid not despair. 
ally deep in my heart, I wondered if she 
d walk again. I wondered, too, after the 
kit} of automobile wreck, if our child would 
be} normal one. I wondered about going 
aw, to speak to make a few dollars, leaving 
Gijnis to carry heavy loads of wood and 
asl), in addition to her other duties. 

‘e following March, after three cold win- 
‘erhonths, Naomi was taken from her cast 
anifitted into a brace. She had to learn to 
We again, which she did quickly. And in 

| Avist she gave birth to a normal girl, whom 
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leaves and the snow. They 
told us that the mountain 
daisy and often the apple, 
peach and pear would 
bloom. When I was a child I searched for 
proof of these things. I don’t remember ever 
finding proof. But later, whenever apple, peach, 
pear and daisy bloomed early, I remembered 
about the legend of January 7. Often I have 
found violets blooming under last year’s leaves 
and under the snow, but never so early as 
January 7. I wanted to believe this legend be- 
cause] thought it a beautiful idea. Because of 
these stories Old Christmas was the one I pre- 
ferred. 

My mother and father said that the fox 
wouldn’t catch the birds nor dogs harm the 
rabbits on Old Christmas. They quoted the 
Bible where it says the lamb and the lion 
would lie down together. They told us God 
had created all these animals and that they 
were kind to each other on this night of the 
Saviour’s birth. 

I always wanted to see a fox and a covey 
of quail lie down together. I wanted to see 
what would happen. 

Another beautiful legend had it that on this 
night all animals could speak to one another 
in the same language and understand one an- 
other. The owl respected the pheasant while 
the chicken hawk spoke to the chickadee, 
wren and ground sparrow. The weak had a 
voice equal to that of the strong. I felt closer to 
this Christmas because of the special respect 
the animals and birds paid the birth of our 
Saviour. 

The lamb and the lion lying down together 
in deep discussion became a favorite idea of 
mine. 

On each Christmas Day, the December and 
the January, my father always gave his live- 
stock extra rations of feed. He put extra ears 
of corn in the feedboxes for our horses or 
mules and he gave our cows more cracked corn 
or soft corn nubbins. He gave our cattle extra 
hay and corn and he fed our swine more warm 
gruel made of ground corn and food scraps 
mixed up in warm water. 

We children used to wonder in what lan- 
guage the animals spoke to one another and 
what they said. We often wished that Christ 


had made it possible for them to have been 
friendlier with one another all year round, 
especially when we would find a rabbit’s blood 
frozen on the snow on our way to Plum Grove 
School where a fox had made off with him in 
the night. 

My older sister, Sophia, and I used to won- 
der if animals went to our heaven or if they 
went to heaven for their own kind, or if they 
went to a heaven for all the animals and birds. 
If they went to our heaven and we had killed 
them on earth, what would we say to them 
there? I had these thoughts. 

Now if we could turn back the pages from 
our modern Christmas, since it is not generally 
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“Because I didn’t need a 
new dress, the party’s out of 
the new-clothes budget!”’ 


Keep Your Party Clothes 


"Double crosser! You told 
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kept in the spirit of our Lord, and go back into 
a world of legend and tradition of forty years 
ago, I would be happy to be that child again, 
searching for the violets under the snow and 
the lion that was lying down with the lamb. 
For Christmas can be better symbolized by 
such a fable of love than by a dozen handsome 
gifts. 


I have just closed the kitchen door so Jane 
and Naomi Deane won’t hear the noise of my 
typewriter. I am afraid if they hear me writing 
into the night they will not be able to sleep. 
Then there is another thing I would like to do 
by closing this door. I can’t, but I like to pre- 







me you wouldn’t need any 


new clothes for this year’s 


Holiday Entertaining !”’ 


} Sitty Boy ! 
THIS IS JUST My * 
LAST YEARS FORMAL,“ = 

SANITONE ~~ 








DRY 
CLEANED ! 


Looking Like New, too! 


You have to see it to believe it... 
the way clothes come back from 
your Sanitone Dry Cleaner look- 
ing fresh and clean...just like 
new again. 

Sanitone really gets out all the 
dirt, even rubbed in grime, per- 


spiration and a variety of soilage 


that won't yield to anything else. 
With Sanitone, stubborn spots 
and perspiration vanish like 





magic—colors sparkle afresh— 
like-new feel returns and no tell- 
tale cleaning smell remains! Why 
not call your Sanitone Dry Cleaner 


today? 











SERVICE 


LOOK FOR THE SYMBOL BELOW IN 
YOUR CLASSIFIED PHONE DIRECTORY 
...THE SIGN OF BETTER CLEANING 
...SUPERIOR SERVICE. 
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DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


A Division of Emery Industries, Inc. 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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I’d like to close this door to preserve in 
1is kitchen our happiness, our love, the words 
iat we have spoken tonight. I’d like to keep 

all in this kitchen fastened up forever. I 
ish there could be another time when all this 
ould unfold to other ears like voices from a 


nd 


2cord. 

In some future day and time I'd like others 
) hear the words spoken, the Christmas carols 
ung, the laughter, friendship and family love 
jat lived before our little fireplace in the 
orner of our kitchen tonight. 

Actually nothing extraordinary happened at 
ll. Our family of three lived for one evening 
1 our kitchen. 


First, about our kitchen. We have a fire- 
place in the corner. We don’t have to have a 
fireplace now. We could close it, for we don't 
need it for either cooking or heat. But we like 
to sit before an open fire to watch the flames 
leap up from the wood, to warm our feet on 
the fender. 

We like to pull the red-hot coals from 
the grate and cook corn bread in a skillet, 
covered with a lid to hold the steam inside 
to give the corn bread flavor. We like to roast 
sweet potatoes, which we grow in our small 
creek bottoms, in the ashes. We like to hold an 
old-fashioned popcorn popper over the flame 
and watch the little grains jump up to pop 
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TULIP: 
heaven blue, pink, white, wine or scarlet. 


blue, pink, white or wine. 


DANIEL 
GREEN 
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Satin in black, royal blue, navy, 


6.00 


DUO: Feminine satin with tailored bows 
in scarlet, black, royal blue, navy, heaven 


6.00 


Comfy slippers 


N COMPANY 





¢ DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK « (Price 


at better stores everywhere 


Ly higher west of the Rockies) 








open like big white flakes of falling snow. We 
like to boil sorghum with butter and pour it 
over the popcorn, which makes the best mo- 
lasses-popcorn balls in the world. 

We roasted apples which came from our 
trees, by putting them in a pan and putting 
the lid down tight under hot ashes. We have 
sat a comfortable distance back from the fire 
holding long willow wands with marshmal- 
lows on their tips over the blazes until they 
started turning brown. We laughed and 
talked as we watched them swell with heat. 
When they caught fire, we jerked our long 
wands back in a hurry and blew the flames 
out. 

Now, how can one do this sort of thing with 
furnace heat, or with coal in a grate? This is 
the reason why we have not closed any of our 
four fireplaces. They will not be closed as long 
as Naomi and I continue to live here. If Jane 
lives on here after we go, since she has grown 
up in the tradition of the family around the 
open fireplace in the evening, I believe she will 
always have some wood to burn and a little 
fire, even if she is living in the year 2000 and is 
warmed by atomic heat. 

On this very spot where I am using this type- 
writer, my mother and father used to sit 
around a table in their kitchen. Four of their 
seven children, for two were dead and one was 
born later, sat with them. Here we planned 
and talked and laughed. Only we didn’t have 
an open fireplace. We had a big cookstove we 
called a wood range which burned wood like a 
fireplace and heat danced above its flat top 
like sunlight over a tin roof on a midsummer 
afternoon. 

Dad used to cut the stovewood for this 
range, and I carried armfuls inside the 
kitchen and put them inside the wood box. In 
the mornings while mom got breakfast, I used 
to go to the kitchen long before daylight and 
sit on the wood box close to the stove while the 
kitchen got warm. 

But after the stove got really hot, we couldn’t 
stay in this kitchen, no matter if it were twenty 
below zero outside, unless we raised a window 
to let the heat out. 

Naomi and I rebuilt this fireplace and chim- 
ney after we began housekeeping here. We 
figured that where this hearth stands is a great 
tradition of family life around the open fire. At 
least twenty families have lived here in the cen- 
tury and a half this house has stood. I can re- 
member eight of them myself. We estimated 
that six or seven thousand people, young and 
old, have sat before a blazing winter fire here 
and laughed, talked, joked, ate and lived life 
joyously and fully in the years that have 
passed. 
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I wish the doors had been shut for each fam- 
ily in the century and a half past, and we could 
open them to look in on evenings of the long 
ago when a man with buckskin moccasins on 
his feet and a coonskin cap on his head stood 
before the wood fire in a fireplace built of clay 
and sticks. I wish we could see his wife and 
their young children, catch a glimpse of the 
long rifle hanging to a joist and a powder 
horn on the wall. 

If we could close the kitchen doors to per- 
petuate what took place before our fireplace 
tonight, here is what we would pass along to 
some future inhabitants of this house: 

It was after dinner and we were drying the 
dishes. Naomi had already brought extra 
wood for the fire and filled the brass kettle that 
stands in the corner. I stopped drying long 
enough to put an extra stick of wood on the 
grate. 

Naomi joined Jane in a Christmas carol, 
and while we finished the dishes and the 
flames leaped up through the wood in our 
kitchen fireplace, we sang Silent Night. Christ- 
mas was a week or two off, but its spirit al- 
ways precedes it. I remembered that this same 
song was sung before this same fireplace in 
1915-18. And I am sure others sang it here 
long before then. 

We sang God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen 
as we sat before the fire. Naomi got up to find 
a nutcracker, and I went to the woodshed to 
fetch a peck of hickory nuts and the two bricks 
which we keep for this purpose. I laid them on 
the hearth. Naomi was going to bake a hick- 
ory-nut cake and we had to have the kernels. 
Jane used one of the bricks while I used the 
other to crack the hickory nuts. We put them 
in Naomi’s lap and she took the kernels from 
the nuts. We then threw the shells, clean of 
their kernels, into the blazing fire. 

We worked slowly, cracking our thin- 
shelled hickory nuts. Naomi, Jane and I had 
gathered them in October from a tall hickory 
tree that grew about 100 yards up the valley at 
the edge of the pine grove. We had gathered 
ourselves plenty for the long winter but had 
left enough for our squirrels. Now, by the 
time we had filled the crock with hickory-nut 
kernels, we had cracked a peck. We had sung 
all the Christmas carols we knew, and some 
we didn’t know too well. Jane had recited The 
Night Before Christmas without a halt. We 
had each recited a poem. Then Jane popped 
corn for herself and her mother, and we fin- 
ished with an evening cup of tea and a piece of 
angel-food cake. 

That was all, except for the talk and the 
gaiety and the love that I will not try to put 
down here. END 
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1. Facsimile reproduction of the earliest 
Christmas card published, 1846. Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia. 

2. ‘‘Madonna and Child’’—Correggio, 
Modena, Italy. Reproduction from “‘The 
Renaissance,’ Courtesy Skira, Inc., New 
York. 

3. ‘“‘The Night Before Christmas,”’ by 
Clement C. Moore. Published by J. B. 


Fa Lippincott. 


. Warshaw Collection of Business Americana. 
- Design for Christmas Card, by Beatrix 
Potter from ‘‘The Art of Beatrix Potter,” 


Oe 


4 ( published by Frederick Warne & Co., Inc. 


6. ‘““Gonvertible’” Christmas card. Free Li- 
brary of Phijadelphia. 

. ‘“The Christmas Tree,’’ Godey’s Lady's 
Book—1861. 

8. ‘‘Christmas Snow’’—Currier & Ives. 
From the Colin Simkin collection. 

9. *‘Christmas Supper,”’ by Kate Green- 
away. New York Public Library. 


Bettman Archive, New York. 

. ‘*Tiny Tim,”’ Free Library of Philadelphia. 

“The Church at Bethlehem,” from 

“Massacre of the Innocents,’ by Peter 

Breughel the Elder. Courtesy Harry N. 

Abrams Inc. 

4. ‘‘Wishing You a Very Happy Christ- 
mas,” by Beatrix Potter. Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 

. Rockefeller Center Christmas tree. Shostal 
(photographer). 

6. ‘“‘Christmas at Home,”’ by Grandma 
Moses. Copyright, 1948, Grandma Moses 
Properties, Inc., New York. 

. ‘‘Father and Aunt Mary Arranging the 
Christmas Presents,’’ Bettman Archive, 
New York. 

8. ‘‘Mr. Fezziwig’s Ball,’’ from *“‘A Christ- 
mas Carol,’” by Charles Dickens, illus- 
trated by John Leech. Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Rare Books Department. 

9. “Coming Home for Christmas,’ by 

A. B. Frost. Ladies’ Home Journal—1899. 
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FROM PAGE 77 


| DEATH AND THE DAWN 


down near the bed. Mary came and knelt by 
her side. 

“We're all here, Hal,’”” Mrs. MacLeod said 
in her clear voice. “George and Ruth came 
over for supper tonight. We had lamb stew, 
the way you like it. The garden is coming in 
nice now. I pulled some little carrots this after- 
noon for the stew. It was good.” 

“We had lemon pie for dessert, dad,” 
George said. ‘‘Ruth is learning to make pie 
like mom’s. I didn’t tell her she had to, either, 
did I, hon?” 

“Sure not,” Ruth said. She had stopped cry- 
ing but her lips were quivering. 

“Ruth is one good little cook,’ George 
went on. 

“Better than I was at her age,’’ Mrs. Mac- 
Leod said. “You remember the first pie I ever 
made, Hal? Burned on top and raw on the 
bottom! It was cherry, too—your favorite. I 
could have cried. But you laughed and said 
you hadn’t married me for a pie maker.” 

“The cherry tree will be full of cherries 
again this year, dad,’ Mary said. She leaned 
her elbows on the bed, her eyes fixed on her 
father’s face. “When they’re ripe George must 
spread the net over it for you. The starlings 
are already waiting.” 

George laughed. “Those starlings, dad! 
They never learn. Remember how they come 
every year and sit on the net and stare down 
at the cherries inside? You said you could al- 
most hear them cuss. Well, it’Il be the same 
this year as ever.” 

Mary spoke, her voice very soft. “Cherry 
pie and picnics. That’s when summer begins 
for me.” 

“TI like picnics, too,” Mrs. MacLeod said. 
“Old as I am, there’s something about a pic- 
nic. We got engaged at a Sunday-school pic- 
nic—your father and I.” 

“Dad, remember the time we had a Fourth 
of July picnic at Parson’s Lake?’’ It was George 
again. “You showed me how to cast and the 
very first time I caught a bass. I yelled for 
everybody to come and see it.” 

“I love the summers,” Mary said, in the 
same dreaming voice, “but when autumn 
comes I am glad too. Remember the hickory- 
nut tree, dad? And I liked school, I really did. 
Don’t make a face at me, George, just because 
you didn’t!” 

“Now you two,’ Mrs. MacLeod said, trying 
to laugh. ““Can’t you ever quit arguing?” 


ga cerca 





"If you don’t think he’s a real talking 
horse, just go step on his fingers.” 








On the other bed, the boy’s eyelids quiv- 
ered, but no one noticed. He did not know 
himself that his eyelids quivered. Deep in the 
caverns of his brain he heard voices echoing. 

“We had such good times when we were 
little,’ Mary said. “‘“Sometimes I wish that I 
were back there again, mom, with you and 
dad.” 

“Hush,” Mrs. MacLeod said. ““He wants to 
say something.” 

They leaned forward, their faces etched in 
the light, their eyes fixed upon the old man’s 
grave face. His lips moved, he sighed, he 
opened his eyes and gazed at them, one face 
and then another. 
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“Dear,” Mrs. MacLeod said, “‘it’s lonesome 
at home without you. When the dishes were 
washed tonight we thought we’d come over.” 

She stopped to listen. He turned his head 
toward her. 

“Martha 
whisper. 

“Yes, Hal, I’m here, we’re all here, the chil- 
dren wanted to come, too, just to talk.” 

She nodded toward them. 

“Little Hal and Georgie said to tell you 
hello, dad,’ Ruth said quickly. ““They’re in 
bed. I have Lou Baker sitting with them. She’s 
the girl next door, a nice girl. Little Hal said 
as soon as you come home he wants you to see 





~’ It was his voice, a sigh, a 
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his new tricycle you told us to get him for his 
birthday.” 

““He’s thinking about Christmas already,” 
George said. ‘“‘He asked me yesterday if you’d 
get him a horn to put on the tricycle.” 

“IT love Christmas.”’ It was Mary’s voice 
dreaming again. “‘Every Christmas I think 
about all the other Christmastimes that I can 
remember—our stockings hanging up on the 
mantel, yours and mother’s at the end, dad, 
and George’s and mine between. And the carol 
singers in the night—oh, how lovely the music 
was outside the window when I was warm in 
bed!”” She sang softly, “What child is this, 
who, laid to rest * 








In the other bed the boy’s eyes were half 
open. He turned his head, not seeing, but the 
voices were clear now. He heard singing. 

“IT remember—everything,” Mr. MacLeod 
said. 

“Christmas Day,” Mrs. MacLeod said, her 
yearning eyes upon his face. “It’s always pure 
happiness. I never believe in company at 
Christmas. It’s enough to have us all together. 
And now we have little Hal and Georgie.” 

“Mary will be getting married one of these 
days,’ George said, “and there'll be more 
of us.” 

“But we'll not be changed,” Mary said. 
“Dad and mother are our parents, forever and 


ever. We're your family, dad. Even our being 
grown up can’t change that.” 

“I hope I can be as good a father as you are, 
dad,” George said. 

The boy could see now. His eyes were open. 
He saw the other bed. An old, old man was 
lying there, and around him—people. 

“Good children,” the old man said drow- 
sily. He seemed half asleep. 

““How you two always knew exactly what 
we wanted!”’ Mary’s voice was tender. “‘I re- 
member the doll I had when I was nine, and 
the ring I found on the tree when I was fif- 
teen—my first ring, but how did you know I 
wanted an emerald?” 
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““It was a very small one,” her mot 

“It had a little diamond on either 
I still have it, and I still love it.” 

“Thad skis when I was twelve,” Gec 
“but I don’t know how you knew | 
them, dad, for I never told you, | w. 
they’d cost too much. That was the ye 
my appendix out.” 

“Dad always listens, especially 
Christmas,”’ Mrs. MacLeod said, 

“But how did you know that for graiat 
I wanted a shockproof watch almc 
than I wanted my diploma?” Georg 

“Or that I wanted a trip to Cali 
Mary asked. 

“We... knew,” Mr. MacLeod g 
voice trailed off. His eyelids fluttered, 

The boy on the other bed turned tdl- 
people better. That hurt, that hurt sol} 
awful. Where had he been going whe le 
the truck? Nowhere, nowhere at all. 
couldn’t stand it any more. He could 
anything any more He was runni 
from nobody, from nowhere to 
Loafing around “the streets, because 
cared what he did—he couldn't rej}, 
anybody who had ever cared. Christma |; 
he couldn’t remember. j 

“Next Sunday is Easter,” Mrs. 
was saying. “The daffodils are up 
Easter lily is in bloom. It has six flowe) 
this year. I think the most it ever hac 
was three, wasn’t it?” 

Mr. MacLeod made an effort. “F 
said distinctly. ; 

“There now,” Mrs. MacLeod said p 
**He remembers better than I do. It d 
five, one year.” 

The boy on the other bed listened, 
He knew the word. People dressed . 
went to church. But what for? 

Mr. MacLeod’s eyelids fell. Mrs. M 
nodded and George went to the door. 

“Come in, please, doctor.” 

The intern came in on tiptoe and be 
Mr. MacLeod. He felt his pulse. It w) 
Then he felt a few wavering beats. He 
his head. | 
Mrs. MacLeod’s face went white, 0 
voice was still clear. ““You’d better be | 
home to bed, children,” she said. “Yo 
your sleep—you’re young. I'll stay 2 
with your dad.” 

They looked at one another, knowing’ 
tried not to cry again. “Wait till you ge 
the room, honey,” George had told he 

“Good night, dad,” George said. “ 
you in the morning.” 

“In the morning, darling dad,” Mar 
She leaned over her father, all her tenc 
in her face. “In the bright, bright mor 
she said. 

Her father’s eyes opened, but he d 
speak. 

They were gone then, the three childre 
intern, hesitating, followed them. 


From the other bed the boy watch 
two old people. Gosh, they were old. 
would happen now? He felt likecrying, 
about them. He felt like crying about 
because he had never had a father, beca 
mother had died when he was little, 
he had no family. That was the troubl 
him—he had no family. You could be 
and grow up with a lot of other kids| 
orphanage and you thought you were all 
but you weren’t. The old woman was té 
to the old man. 

“Hal, all this remembering—and you 
have more to remember than the chi’ 
You’ve been a good husband, Hal.,A’ 
husband makes a happy wife. I don’t | 
just a good provider. You're that, of c¢ 
But the man you are, you’ve made mea fF 
woman, Hal. And out of our happines 
gether, the two of us, we’ve made 
children.” 

She paused, controlled her voice and) 
on. ‘I never pass by that little piece of W 
where you asked me to marry you that I) 
see us two standing there, you taking 
hand.”’ His hand swas searching for hers 
she clasped it in both of hers. 

‘Here I am. Oh, darling—darling-— 
ling ——” 

Her voice broke at last but she bit her 
“O God, help me ——” 
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= The jher voice strong again, she went on. 
eatal ys see us standing there in the woods 
p V’ll never pass by without seeing 


/ a” Her name scarcely broke the 

ine) but she heard. 

al? I’m here. I shall stay right here,” 

o him. 

ened his eyes suddenly; he saw her 

dniled. “A good... life ” His voice 

jedi to silence and his hand loosened upon 

eyelids closed. 

anyone could see the old man was 

athe boy wanted to cry. He hadn’t cried 
was a kid and a big boy had hit him 





, but not from that boy. And he had 
ause he had liked to think the boy 
be like a brother if he’d had one. 
4riMacLeod was crying. Tears rolled 
r cheeks. After a few seconds she put 

»)r husband’s hand. She opened her bag 
{tk out a small book with a leather 
ernd she began to read aloud in a low 
> hile the tears kept rolling down her 
eK 
Th Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
ai 
nt oy heard the words. It was something 
ihe ibe. In the orphanage Sunday school 
uid that. But it hadn’t meant anything. 
a ust words. People said words and it 

nN ean anything. Now suddenly he knew 
hat. meant. It meant the old man needn’t 
af d, even though he had to die. 

BS 5 though I walk through the valley of 
slow of death, I will fear no evil.” 

i lon t need to be afraid, that’s what the 
'yman was saying to him. You have a 
she was saying, and we love you. She 
cilways remember that piece of woods, 
him, and how they stood there, he and 
g ago, and he'd asked her to marry him, 
sidid, and they loved each other and that’s 
family was made, he and she and then 
ildren, and George's children—and 
someday 
fiboy lay back on his pillow. His head 
ing him, but it didn’t hurt too bad. He 
injeel like crying any more. 

A I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
4 . Mrs. MacLeod was saying. 

losed the book and sat for a long, long 
nt. Then she got up and leaned over her 
Bb dand kissed him on the lips. 

God-by, my love,” she said, “until we 
efgain.” 
ent to the door. “I'll go home now, 
” she told the intern. 
ame in. “It’s all over. You’ve been very 
Mrs. MacLeod.” 
laven’t been brave,” she said. “‘And it 
‘iitiver. The life we began together will go 
n a! on—eternal life.” 

'°'s, indeed,” the intern said without 
che. 

5! went away then. But the boy knew what 
ant. He lay thinking, staring up at the 
He had never before known what life 
aSbr or what it was about, but now he 
It was simply to love someone so much 

atu wanted to live together and make a 
fam). It didn’t matter any more that he’d 
“neve ad anyone to love him or to love. He 
cou ! ake his own family. 
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ead. He didn’t mind being hit, he was - 





“Hey, young man!’ The intern leaned 
over him. ‘How long have you been awake?” 
he asked. ; 

“Not too long,” 
an hour ——” 

He smiled a big smile, but the intern was 
upset. “It’s too bad, your seeing all this.” 

He pressed the bell and the nurse came in. 

“Get a screen here, nurse!”’ 

“Yes, doctor.” 

So they put up the screen and soon two men 
came with a stretcher and took the old man 
away and the boy said nothing. He knew just 
what was going on anyway. The family was 
together in the house that was their home and 


the boy said, “maybe half 


they'd be getting some breakfast, likely, and 
George would tell his mother not to mind, for 
she still had them and the little kids. But all 
the same she’d never forget the old man— 
never, never. That was sure, because they 
loved each other and always would. 

Peace came into the boy’s heart. So now he 
knew why he had been born. And he wasn’t 
going to die—only sleep 





the nurse 


“How about some breakfast?” 
was saying. 

He woke. The room was clean, the screen 
was gone, and the other bed was empty and 
made up with fresh sheets. 
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“I feel plenty hungry,” he said. “Give me a 
real meal, will you?” 

“Sure,” she said, laughing. 

He was alone for a little while, but for the 
first time in his life he was not lonely. He 
didn’t have to live alone. He saw that now. 
He’d make a family, now that he saw how it 
was done. He’d get a job. That old woman 
must have been a nice girl. A girl could be 
nice. He could see the old man, too, when he 
was young—a tall, skinny kid, maybe, stand- 
ing there in the woods, asking the girl to marry 
him. And she said right away she would. 

Death? There was nothing to it. He had 
something to live for now. END 
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This busy $100 
always comes back 
to spenders 


It has aided a stranded refugee in a strange city, 


paid for a funeral, bought textbooks 


and sheltered victims of a fire— 


and it’s still intact. 


By CHARLES INGERMAN 


ourteen persons started it, nine men and 

five women. They were all members of an 
adult study group in a Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, Quaker Meeting. None of them 
was more than barely comfortable, finan- 
cially. Most of them were not even members 
of the Meeting. Attendance at the class—and 
that was far from constant—made them 
members of the group. There was consider- 
ably less organization than is found in a 
sand-lot team of eleven-year-olds. 

The thing that teed them off was the fact 
that a refugee Yugoslav family—man, wife 
and nine-year-old daughter—was stranded 
in New York because the husband’s pledged 
job had not materialized. The question was: 
Would the adult class—separate from the 
formal Meeting, unorganized, undirected 
and fundless—step in as sponsor? Would it 
guarantee work, living quarters and the 
other legal requirements? 

Seven of the members contributed $10. 
Five contributed $5. One gave $3, and an- 
other $2. The group had a total of $100, and 
one reckless individual, on the strength of 
that, signed the necessary documents. 

Someone found a rent-free tenant house. 
Another scouted a job suitable for a me- 
chanic with no English. Credit was arranged 
at the nearby country store. The refugee 
family moved in. 

A few persons with limping German pro- 
vided a sort of social life, especially for the 
wife. The little girl made the quickest adjust- 
ment to the new environment. The man 
proved to be a prodigious worker. 

The total expenses for establishing the ref- 
ugees in the United States came to $109.73. 
The storekeeper donated 10 per cent of the 
grocery bills. 

Then the unexpected happened. 

The refugee began paying the money back. 
Five dollars. Then, in two weeks, ten more. 
Another five. Another ten. Twenty. In four 
months, the fund was wholly repaid. 


It turned out that the Yugoslav had a 
brother in Austria whom he had not seen for 
many years. He asked the class to help bring 
Klaus to America. A lawyer member pre- 
pared the necessary papers. The class boldly 
offered sponsorship. In a little over a year, 
the long-lost brother was in Bucks County, 
working ona poultry farm. The fund had not 
been tapped—the first brother swung it 
alone—but the assurance that it was avail- 
able was a great moral factor. 

It was paid out again, several months 
later, to a widow with three children who 
was having troubles. Only one member of 
the group ever met her. She was, according 
to the local banks, an impossible loan risk. 

But the hundred dollars got her squared 
around again, and although the class thought 
it had been an outright gift, she began paying 
it back in driblets, as she could. Ultimately, 
it was intact once more. 

The fund was given whenever a need for it 
appeared. It was given at once, quietly and 
informally, not as a loan but to meet an im- 
mediate local family crisis. No credit refer- 
ences. In most cases, to distressed people not 
even members of the group. 

And it always came back, even when the 
class was positive that this time it had dis- 
posed of it for good. 

It helped pay for a funeral. 

It provided traveling expenses for a visitor 
from a blocked-currency country. 

When floods ravaged Bucks County 
homes, it was busy at once. 

It was paid out the morning following a 
disastrous fire in a neighbor’s woodwork 
shop and came back in less than a month. 

The fund is intact again. The class is quite 
prepared to give it away when the need 
arises. Maybe this time it will not come back, 
and that will be all right. It has served its 
purpose, over and over. 

And the class knows now it can always do 
it again. END 





"Rosine, Rosine—wake up, wake up} 
The baby slept through the night!” 
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“Hi,” he said 
ill you say ‘How do you do’?” 
d threateningly. Let us hope they 
im as vividly as I can. 

it!’ David was impatiently sur- 
, pop, kin I have twenty cents?” 
ill co anded his son to greet their guests 
antly avid, sighing, presented Mrs. Para- 
with | right hand as though he were offer- 
hera all, long-dead animal. Mrs. Paraday 
pled/ in much the same spirit. Oh, dear, 
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jhur! himself upon Tiny, pure love shin- 
thrown the filth on his face. 
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A Bible and a newspaper in 
every house, a good school 
in every district—all stud- 
ied and appreciated as 
they merit—are the princi- 
pal support of virtue, mo- 
rality and civil liberty. 
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A PARTRIDGE IN A PEAR TREE 
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shoulder, he added, “A bicycle. Well, I gotta 
go now. Be seeing you.” 

~ Good-by, Mrs. Paraday!’”’ roared Candy. 

“I said it!’ David roared back. “Say, pop, 
kin I have twenty cents? 

“You may not. I am penniless,” 
“Now, get going!” 

A grin split the mud on David’s face. “Ha! 
So you musta bought the bike!” Just before 
the door shut behind him, a muted “Jeez” 
floated back into the room. 


said Bill. 


1 Candy sighed deeply. “I’m sorry. Appar- 
ently we have a child who isn’t human.” 

“But this is a ten-year-old boy!” Tiny ex- 
postulated. ‘He should be human too?” 

Bill said comfortably, ‘‘He’s just going 
through the monster phase. Read any child 
psychologist.” 

Candy shook her head. “I’ve read them 
ali—lock, Spock and barrel. Our son is an 
enemy of society and /oathes his mother.” 

“Why not? You’re a female,” said Bill 
reasonably. 

Georgie Paraday departed without com- 
ment. Tiny watched her progress down the 
path. 

“Her bite is worse than her bark, no?” 
he remarked cordially. ‘““But I must tell you, 
I have problem; is my costume for the 
parade.” 

““Now don’t get ideas above your station,” 
Bill said. “That costume has been good enough 
for twenty-five Santa 
Clauses in succession and 
it’s plenty good enough for 
you.” 

“But ——” said Tiny. 

“I know it’s thin. You 
can wear sweaters under 
it,” said Bill. 

“But 

*‘When the kids see your 
long white beard they won’t 
notice anything else,” said 
Bill. 

“T think perhaps they 
will,’ said Tiny mildly. 

Candy waved Bill to silence. ““What’s the 
matter with it?” 

Tiny looked up at her with the eyes of a 
child. “I cannot get into it,”’ he said simply. 

“Get a bigger one,” said Bill. ““Ashooooo!” 

Tiny threw out his huge hands in despair. 
“How?” 

Candy smiled at him. “I'll make it for you. 
You get the material and I'll measure you— 
right now.” 

“Candy!’ Bill moaned. “Christmas is 
barely two weeks away. You haven’t time!” 

Candy laughed brightly. “Darling, don’t be 
silly! There’s plenty of time!” 

“It does something to women,” Bill said 
despairingly. ‘She thinks she’s in triplicate. 
Rushes round all day like a beheaded hen, 
creeps round all night rattling paper. And 
then on Christmas Day she’s exhausted. 
What’s the matter with them, anyway?” 

“Hold your arm out straight, Tiny,” Candy 
ordered. 

The living-room door opened once more, 
and Sarah stumped in, her cap over one eye. 
The other eye, large, black and sparkling, 
fell upon Tiny, and she hurled herself at him, 
a small fat wave dashing itself upon a very 
large lighthouse. 

“I love you,” she announced 
“You're going to be Sandy Claws.” Over her 
shoulder she reassured her mother: “David 
says not the real Sandy Claws. Juss in the 
p’rade.” 

Tiny held her aloft. ““And / loff you! What 
you want Santa to bring you?” 

““A scarpet weeper,” said Sarah promptly, 
and added, ‘‘To clean the rugs with. A lil’ one 
juss big enough for me.” 

Candy was measuring Tiny’s shoulders. 
“T am thanking God,” he observed gruffly, 
his back turned, “I have this family. Candy, 
you are finished soon?” 

He means it, she thought. We’re the only 
family he’s got in the world. Dear Tiny! Ill 
make him the most beautiful Santa Claus suit. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 141 
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where's my 
PARD? 











The stocking was hung by the chimney with care... | 
but when the gifts toppled out, the Pard wasn’t there! 
Well, folks are barking up the wrong Christmas tree if | 
they think this dog is going to settle for anything but 

Pard... meaty-rich Pard... Pard with that good 

beef taste that comes from juicy variety meats, ground 

beef bone and just the right amount of beef fat. Minerals 
and vitamins too! Good reasons for stocking up with | 
plenty of PARD for the holidays... 





and all other days! 
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Just one *625* Presto Control-Master runs 
a family of submersible appliances that 
cook by controlled heat! 


Now do all your cooking by controlled heat, and spend just pocket- 
money for the electric cooking brain that makes it possible. One 
Control-Master is all you need to operate six different automatic 
appliances that fry, grill, bake, roast, stew, simmer, or pressure-cook, 
Thermostat, pilot light, and heat settings are all in the Control- 
Master, so you can wash the appliances separately under water, 
handles and all. Why wait for a range? Get the Control-Master now, 
and save $6.95 on each Presto Control-Master Appliance you add! 


Fry pans 
9-inch 


$10°5* 
11-inch 


$1295 







CONTROL-MASTER PLUGS IN 
to cook by controlled heat. Keeps tempera- 
ture where you set it, turns heat up or 







3-qat. 
Saucepan 


+4395 


with metal cover 





Fry foods just right 
Eggs won't scorch, bacon won’t burn. 
Food stays warm without overcooking. 
Two popular sizes for controlled 
heat cooking. 


Stew and simmer 


Now saucepan cooking is fully 
automatic! Long-cooked foods won't 
burn, sauces won’t separate, 
there’s no boiling-over. 












CONTROL-MASTER DETACHES 
so appliances wash safely under water, han- 
dles and all! No worry about handles slip- 
ping under water; clean like ordinary pans. 














Pressure cook 






The first submersible electric pressure 
cooker! Meals ready 3 times faster 
automatically; heat and pressure 
electrically controlled. 








Presto ( 
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At last, a Dutch Oven with no 
washing problems! Delicious meats 
or one-dish meals automatically! 
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National Presto Industries, Inc., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Makers of Presto Electric Coffeemakers, Steam 
Irons, Deep-Fry Cookers, Presto Cookers and Canners 


5-qt. Dutch oven 


$1625" 


with metal cover 
Griddle and grill 
Sit down and fix pancakes that 
never go wrong! Jumbo griddle 
holds a pound of bacon. 
Slide-out drip tray catches grease. 


Electric griddle $4 495* 


* MANUFACTURER'S RECOMMENDED RETAIL OR FAIR TRADE PRICE, FED. TAX INCL. 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 
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yoniforget you're coming back here 
-thaarade,” she reminded him. “You 
to |p us trim the tree, you know.” 

eed with enthusiasm, put Sarah 
4, remarked as he departed that 
xs made light soup. 

tood in the middle of the living- 
j|- with her mouth open. . . . Many 
_| Suppose Georgie and Gus Paraday 
yom the Christmas tree too? Suppose 
_ sre to see Tiny at his jovial best, the 
sHoring him, a favored friend of the 
fl ely even Georgie Paraday would 
ee with Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
bd 

‘a 


jn particular, good will to Mr. 
-o/ski, who was Santa Claus for the 
snsivn. children, who had no country of 
wnand who badly needed help from the 


ire you thinking about?” Bill asked 


ind) aitated. Some profound instinct, 
sr n reason, told her to use discretion. 
, ret,” she said smugly. “You'll see.” 
ls pression mingled apprehension with 
weil desire to sneeze. Candy left the 
kl. 

he  not—as she explained to Bill after- 
na hastily. She considered the idea for 
‘as: and from every point of view, it 
oy, with age. The tree trimming might 
si i just at first, but she knew that 
ha g of this emotional experience would 
G gie Paraday and Tiny Timakolovski 
he n bonds of unbreakable friendship. 
da or two later, she met Georgie in the 
aa et; it seemed the perfect back- 
ndbr an informal invitation to trim a 


eC Ls eyes bulged with pleasure. ““Why, 
jy hat’s sweet of you—we'd love it! A 
all this sordid money-making. . . . 
tithe way, that Timakoloyski man is 
d, isn’t he?”’ 
ané began to inch away. “Tiny? Oh, 
sbt... gay. Polish, you know.” 
9/e’s mouth buttoned itself. She opened 
sa “Quite unstable, 7 should have said. 
[dit pretend to understand Europeans.” 
Ve-six o’clock on Christmas Eve!” 
dy lled, seeping gently down an adjacent 
; . She would have to drop a hint to 
t& a little less European gaiety would 
WV ble. . . and there was still, of course, 
WJ of telling Bill that there would be 
Christmas Eve. But Bill had recoy- 
aj gone back to his office; she would 
he was less harassed. 
meantime, she wrapped packages, 
and staggered to the post office 
bes for the North. Luella’s disposition 
od beyond recognition. David shot 
djorners, bearing mysterious covered 
ct Sarah talked incessantly, . pasted 
nés onto blotters, breathing heavily, 
wi given the role of the Littlest Angel in 
¢ ol play. 


weit = cat 
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lewirings of tinsel and two extra lines of 
usjere needed for the Christmas tree. 
dyyattled her way through the ten-cent 
re, rich resembled a small town in need of 

i:law; and suddenly she was conscious 
4 ‘d exhilaration. The stifling scent of 
otto (andy, pine needles and humanity, the 
e '‘m of voices, the ping! of cash regis- 
ets—jen the children who stumbled over 
ier fe, the people who pushed past her or 
itood|bcklike, in her path . . . they were alla 
dart CChristmas. Out in the cool blue Decem- 
der dik she walked with a light, unreasoning 
lappilss. The giant’s voice roaring White 
itisjas had been left behind; but as she 
vent own Princes Street, she whistled it 
Oftly). . Just like the ones we used to know. 
Lab, battered cartons began to arrive 
mjer family, and Bill’s. Tiny had two 
iting on his costume. Christmas cards 
d0urdin on a rising tide, and were fastened— 


rom |ne to time—on the paneling round the 


Nant yiece with bits of plastic tape. Sarah’s 
AMD ,Weeper defied all attempts at disguise, 
ind \s hidden away in the attic. . . . Delicate 
sea /n disclosed the fact that the pink chiffon 
‘or Luella was two sizes too small; the 
Nsui plunge into the maelstrom of Queens- 
oWwnjshopping district was accompanied by 





Silent Night, Holy Night, rendered simul- 
taneously with Rudolph, the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer on two public-address systems. 
Candy came home feeling like a victim of blast. 

But it was Christmastime. Luella’s amia- 
bility reached the outer fringes of saintliness. 
The Christmas tree, six feet tall‘and unbe- 
lievably handsome, waited aromatically on 
the back porch. Tiny had a final fitting on his 
costume. Candy went to the school play and 
wept, helplessly if inconspicuously, at the 
sight of Sarah, in an unreliable gold halo, 
leaning over the cradle of the Li’l’ Lore Jesus. 
It was December twenty-second. 

Bill opened the silver cigarette box, and 
found within nothing but a folded sheet of 
paper. He opened it and read aloud in a 
wondering tone, “‘Order ty. Witherspoons? 
Carnations? Get police. Darn cat.’ What on 
earth is this—a code?” 


Ging looked up anxiously. “It’s a list— 
don’t throw it away! It’s terribly important.” 

“A list,” Bill said, awed. “Funniest way to 
spell ‘tie.’”’ 

Candy giggled. “It’s ‘turkey,’ darling. 
Naturally. And if you're going to plod 
methodically through the whole thing—which 
I can see you are—well, the Witherspoons sent 
us a card and we didn’t send them one: do 
we? And—let’s see—oh, of course: ‘Get 
police’ means find a policeman for Sarah. She 
longs for one.” 

“Of course. Naturally. Who doesn’t?” said 
Bill wildly. ‘“‘What darn cat?” 

“Do use your head, darling. Mend the 
hearthrug, of course—the wool one with the 
cat on it.” 

Bill gave her a look; then he said doggedly, 
“You didn’t explain ‘Carnations?’”’ 

“Oh, that means just what it says,” Candy 
reassured him earnestly. “You know: Carna- 
tions? I just wondered. What do you think?” 

Bill sat down. “*You’re doing too much,” 
he said loudly. 

She sighed: She would have to tell him. 
Now. “Bill, she began, “about Christmas 
Eve. . . . You see,’ she ended eagerly, “I 
know Georgie will end the evening by Joving 
Tiny. She won’t be able to help it. And if 
Georgie loves Tiny, then Gus will love Tiny, 
and if Gus loves Tiny the bank will ——” 

Bill’s face was alarming. “There is only one 
way to make Georgine Paraday love Tiny 
Timakolovyski. If he saved her from drowning, 
she might possibly approve of him. Nothing 
else will do it. Nothing,” Bill repeated forcibly. 
““Candy, this time you’ve made a bad mistake.” 

Candy said with determined brightness, 
“Well, it’s too late now.” 

“That’s exactly what I’m afraid of,” Bill 
said ominously. ““Why on earth didn’t you 
ask me first?” 

All at once the past weeks seemed to rise 
up and crash down upon her head: the magni- 
fied blare of Christmas carols; the overpower- 
ing scent of cotton candy, sweet and sickly; 
the blink-blank-blink of red and green and 
blue and yellow lights; the hard shoulders of 
strangers, thrusting her aside. . . . Every sense 
had been assaulted, and she had thought that 
it was fun—just because it was Christmas. 

Fun! It had been cheap and noisy and ex- 
hausting and—and commercial. Shakily, she 
mopped the two straight paths down her 
cheeks, where the two hot tears had run. 

Bill said uncomfortably, ““Now don’t fuss, 
sweet. Another time, just ask me first.” 

She turned upon him. ‘‘Why should I ask 
you first—why ? You'd think I was an idiot!”’ 

“Well, sometimes,” Bill said stiffly, “you 
don’t act very... sensible.” 

“‘That is one of the most cruel—the most un- 
fair All I’ve done is invite three friends 
to help trim the Christmas tree—and you 
scold and carry on as though—as ——” 

“There, there, sweet.’ Bill patted her back 
in a madly infuriating fashion. ““You’ve just 
been doing too much.” 

Candy tore herself free. “‘J have not been 
doing too much!” 

David’s head appeared in the doorway. 
“Whatsa matter? You mad, mom?” 

Candy took a deep, painful and steadying 
breath. ‘Certainly not. Daddy and I are just 
having a... chat.” 

‘Jeez,’ said David, respectfully withdraw- 
ing, ‘some chat.” 





But on December twenty-third, anger was 
impossible. Bill said she had made a mistake 
and Bill was right with disheartening fre- 
quency. But not, Candy told herself obsti- 
nately, not this time. This time he was wrong; 
and it was up to her to prove it. Somehow 
Georgine Paraday must be made to like and 
admire and trust Tiny Timakolovski by mid- 
night of Christmas Eve. Somehow. 

On December twenty-third, Tiny’s costume 
was finished, and he took it home with him, 
waltzing slightly. On December twenty-third 
the last package was wrapped (except for the 
carpet sweeper), the last marketing done, the 
carnations arranged, the tall tree set up in its 
iron stand in the living room. 

Then it was the morning of Christmas Eve. 
And David’s waking word was “‘Arishoooo !” 
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If P'd as many children 

As I could tell, 

I'd fondle them daily 

And dandle them well, 

And caper the little ones 

On my knee, 

And plait their small cribs 
From a young willow tree, 
While the soft sun shone down 
On my children and me. 


If ’'d as many children 

As I could name, 

No two of the dears 

Would be called the same: 

But Margaret, Sarah, 

Kit, William, and John, 
Rosemary. and Kate 

Are the names they would own, 
And Arabelle, Caroline, 

Taddy, and Tom. 


If I'd as many children 
As I could guess, 

My life would be noted 
For motherliness, 

With never a rest 

Till the day was through. 
But oh, my children, 





I've just you two 


New what in the world 


Will I find to do! 
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“T knew it!’ Candy was ruefully triumphant. 
“Square germs! Now he can’t go to the parade 
this afternoon—and I don’t like to leave him 
all alone in the house. Oh, dear !” 

She had promised Luella the afternoon off. 
Bill said it would be completely impossible 
for him to get home early; to deprive Sarah 
of the parade was unthinkable. Candy was 
wrestling with this three-headed problem when 
Georgie Paraday stopped in. 

“But [ll stay with him, of course!’’ Georgie 
offered. ‘‘I’ll be here at three. You and Sarah 
can start early to get a good place.” 

At three, David had stopped sneezing and 
was sitting up in bed, buried under a moun- 
tain of ancient comics. Candy settled Georgie 
by the living-room fire, bundled Sarah into her 
reefer, and drove off. They found a perfect 
place at the very edge of the park; and while 
Sarah built a nest in the back seat to provide 
for her doll, a raddled tubercular type named 
Habbycluck, Candy opened a new magazine 
she had not yet had time to read. 

They heard it coming, blocks away. First 
the deep, earth-shaking rhythm of the big 
drums in the Marine Band; then the higher 
notes of the brass instruments. And at last, far 
up Princes Street, they could see the tiny ca- 
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vorting of clowns zigzagging froni curb to 
curb, caught the first glimpse of one of the 
floats, and then, at last, something that 
gleamed red and gold in the late-afternoon 
sunlight. 

“There he is, there he is/’’ shrieked Sarah. 

And there he was, a broad-shouldered, 
red-coated, unmistakably genuine Santa 
Claus, riding high on the hook and ladder, 
his great white beard blowing, his gigantic 
laughter visible if not audible, as he waved 
and shouted delightedly at the hundreds of 
children who lined the curb. And the children 
shouted, and waved back, and leaped up and 
down like mad pistons, so that laughter ran 
down Princes Street like a great warm wave 
enveloping everything in its path. Absurdly, 
Candy felt her throat close. . . . The red-and- 
gold truck drew nearer, reached the corner, 
was only yards away 

And then it happened. Above the excited 
screams of the children, above the heavy pulse 
of the drums, even over the raucous salutes of 
automobile horns, the sound rose—and fell— 
and rose again: the eerie wail of the fire siren 
in the center of town. Candy clutched Sarah. 

Magically, a policeman appeared, his whis- 
tle piercing a needle hole in the surrounding 
din. The parade had halted; the hook and 
ladder was backing, the faces of its crew re- 
mote and concentrated. As it roared forward 
again and swung round the corner, Tiny 
leaned over the side; he was shouting—shout- 
ing, Candy realized suddenly, at her. “Indigo 
Gate!’ roared Tiny, his white-gloved hands 
cupping his mouth—and the fire truck was 
gone, trailing the hysterical clangor of its 
warning bell. 

For seconds Candy sat absolutely still. 
Then, without conscious thought, she found 
herself acting. It was as though she had in 
those few seconds divided into two women, 
One of them carried Sarah to a familiar 
car parked across the street and said breath- 
lessly, ““Mrs. Lewis, would you mind taking 
Sarah for me? It’s in my street. Thank you 
so much. I’ll see you later, darling. Have a 
good time.” 

Her hands trembled and her knees shook; 
but there was another woman, a Candy Stew- 
art who stood a little apart, who looked and 
listened, and took command quite coldly. This 
other woman gave sharp orders: Speak to the 
policeman—‘‘My little boy is in the house in 
Indigo Gate’’—Now do as he says, quickly, and 
stop that shaking ! 

She angled the car out of line, turned at the 
policeman’s signal, pressed the accelerator to 
the floor. . . . The other woman said, Don’t 
think, just drive. Park here. Now run! 

One of the major mysteries of life is the birth 
of a crowd. The population of Queenstown 
had gone to the Christmas parade. And yet, 
as Candy rounded the corner into Indigo 
Gate, she saw that the quiet little strip of 
street was swarming with people, running and 
shouting through a thick smoke that stung 
the eyes and choked the throat... and poured 
from No. 5, the pink house—/er house. (Of 
course, she thought with a queer sort of satis- 
faction. [knew it from the first moment.) Drawn 
upatthecurb was the hook and ladder, and just 
ahead of it the pumper. There was no Santa 
Claus anywhere. 





Then she was running across the lawn, and 
each step said David! Under the kitchen win- 
dows, a little knot of men surrounded a lad- 
der. She called in a clear, perfectly steady 
voice: 

“There’s a little boy in there—mine. Have 
you ——” 

A hoarse voice answered her, ““The kid’s 
out, lady. He’s O.K. It’s her we can’t get.” 

The smoke seemed to reel in great circles of 
wild, widening relief; then the earth steadied, 
and she was still standing on the grass. Some- 
where, inside the house, a steady pounding 
was going on. She pressed her hands over her 
smarting eyes, and looked upward. 

Directly above the kitchen was David’s bed- 
room window, and in it glimmered a blurred, 
white face. For a moment, time and Candy’s 
heart stood still together. Then the smoke 
cleared, momentarily: it was Georgie Para- 
day. 

Instantly, the hoarse voice at Candy’s elbow 
shouted, “‘Lady! Unlock that door—or else 
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ie TWINKLE goes farther! 
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Here’s proof that no powdered copper cleaner 
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... world’s largest makers of hampers, creates the 
most exquisite ensemble ever conceived; “Golden 
with myriad golden strands and nuggets 
electronically embedded in a miracle fabric for 
everlasting brilliance. Washable, stain-resistant, 
scuff-dent-proof. Fabulously beautiful, yet modestly 
priced. Turquoise, Pink, Maize, Blue, White, Black, Green. 
COMBINATION TOWEL RACK AND 


, VANITY STOOL about $9.49, BASKET about 
$16.98. 
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TWINKLE Is tops for stainless steel, 
too! At grocery stores everywhere. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 2. N. Y. 


climb outa that winda—hear me? We gotta 
ladder here—we’ll get ya!” 

Georgie Paraday glared down at them; even 
through drifts of smoke, it was clear that she 
was in no mood to be trifled with. 


“Candy!” she called. ““David’s all right! 


Sent him to my house. . . . Tell those imbe- 
ciles ’ Her face disappeared and her 
voice came faintly from within: ‘‘"—— furnace. 
It’s in the furnace!” 

“We know that!” the hoarse voice barked 
irascibly. Candy’s arm was grasped in a hard 
hand. ‘“‘Will she listen"to you? She’s locked 
herself in. Yell at her, lady—tell her she’s 
gotta git outa that winda. That room ain’t 
safe!” 

Candy shrieked, ‘“‘“Georgie! Georgie Para- 
day—climb out! Hurry up, Georgie!” 





Again Georgie’s voice floated ¢@own out of 


the blackness: ““David’s Christmas"present . . . 
hidden . . . I promised him—promised ——” 
She broke off in a desperate coughing. 

“Go on up, Joe!” the hoarse voice ordered 
harshly. ““We’ll have to take her out.” 

Shouts interrupted him, and another surge 
of smoke from the back of the house. Candy 
said aloud, ‘‘Oh, Bill, where are you?” 

Then, inside the house, there was a sudden 
thunderous crash, and a voice soared over 
every other voice, flattened every other noise, 
like the brass notes of a trumpet: 

‘“Madam! Madam Georgie, I come! Do not 
give up your ghost! Look at me—locksmiths 
are laughing. Ha!” 

Another, smaller crash, and within the room 
a pale swirl of figures. The roar rose again: 

““Madam, please to keep your head on—I 
am coming to grips with your legs, yes? Now 
we go!” 

Candy found herself running beside other 
running feet. 

““Ed—hey, Ed! He’s got her!” 

“Joe! Where’s Joe?” 


“He’s out ——” 
““‘Where’s the big guy?” 
““Here he comes—take it easy ——” 


” 


‘Nice work, mister —— 


Down the front steps plunged an enormous 


red-suited figure. Over one shoulder hung a 
long black-and-white beard, interestingly 
spotted. Over the other was slung, in an un- 
ceremonious fireman’s lift, the well-rounded 
form of Georgine Paraday. . . . Georgie, low- 
ered to the lawn, leaned against her rescuer. 
With one dirty hand she pushed the hair out 
of her eyes; with the other, she clutched to her 
bosom an untidy, soot-blackened, tissue- 
paper-wrapped package. 

As her bloodshot eyes fell upon Candy, 
she lifted the package with a weak but tri- 
umphant grin. 

“Got it!’ she said, and coughed. ‘He 
wouldn’t go till I promised . . . kept the doors 
shut ... smoke... . Tell those imbeciles ——” 

As her knees sagged, Tiny caught her. 


It had been a wonderful Christmas. 
Candy lay on the sofa. Her back ached, her 
feet ached and her eyes appeared to be lined 


eee ee 


iT 
with sandpaper. The floor was ankle de 
paper and bits of bright ribbon. | 
But the late afternoon threw its own g), shen 


mering light on the tall tree in the corner} 
struck sparks from all the silvery fruit, G ng 
Bill’s new shirts hung handsomely oyelhy 


oth 

back of a chair. David’s bicycle filled thal’ F 0 

ing room with its glossy spiendor. Over oo 
gv" 


series of thumping sounds indicated tha bth 
men of the house were at work on Dalft .,; 
railway. And a small piping voice sang; 


itt | 

ni 

“The first day of Christmas, : is i 

My true love gave to me se 

A partridge in a pear tree.” \V 
ce J 

Oe i 


Candy stretched out one hand and stra) 
the little cape around her shoulders: squj 
Le | A 


were just as soft as minks, and a beay BS 

color. H 
On the coffee table stood a tall g 

bottle, labeled “Mummy, with love f Hal 


David.”” When opened, an arresting ¢ ve 4 
poured from it which Bill had likened (jf ,. 
approval) to a mild anesthesia. On its un | wh 
side, a smaller label said ‘‘69c.”’ Its na MOD fo: 
David pointed out frequently, was Hoo do ais 


- 
7 "| 
Bur. for Candy, the high point,of 


had been the sight of Georgie Paraday | . 
Tiny Timakolovski in the Paradays’ ¢ ) 
room, brandishing knives at each other \f.., 
wrangling with deafening enthusiasm oyen), ,,, 


best way to carve a turkey, while Gus P; 
day, chuckling quietly, carved the turkey... 
self. 
She sighed. . . . The furnace had not 
up. David had not developed pneumonia t 
to Georgie’s ironbound determination and)§, p 
fact that she had locked herself in, smo tk 
damaged only the kitchen and David’s roe, 
And the little gilt angel on top of the tree yj, 
spreading a ring of dazzling light —— ; 
When she opened her eyes, Bill was 
“Are you awake, sweet? I’ve made us SO} 7 
tea.’ The curtains were drawn, the lampsy 
lit, a tray stood on the coffee table an 


was smiling. He bent and kissed her. “Yj, 
gave us a wonderful Christmas.” P 

Candy looked up at him. For a sin bir 
ment of time, everything was as sh ni 


clear as the crystal icicles on the tree. 
one gave to Christmas something that 
own, something that nobody else could gi};, 
Shopkeepers—those commercial creat i 
gave patience and courtesy and long 4 
Children gave their own glitter of anticipati(},, 
Husbands gave hard work and squirrel cap 
and—and hot cups of tea. “| 
And women . . . well, women gave the ony), 
thing they had to give: themselves—pei ils, 
sometimes, too much of themselves; but thi}; 
couldn’t seem to help it. Vor 
A scream rent the air. “‘Mummy, mumin 
I’ve lost my peepet squarper!”” 
Bill said comfortably, “‘Let ’em rip, darli 
But I'll tell you this: Next year, you’re notgy 
ing to overdo.” { 
Candy snuggled under her squirrel capealy, 


grinned to herself happily, secretly. EN in 
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ed them clean each morning in hand-me- 
jackets and bootees and sweaters and 
ping blankets, I more or less tried to 
h up the colors to the bassinets’ lining, so 
‘4hieach one represented a color. This ar- 
yement has since been carried out in toys, 
do}, bath towels, bibs, crib spreads, and so 
"SO @mind when they were 2 years they could dif- 
feritiate their own things by color. A few 
hie qemeaning relatives have sent me identical 
“0 gahents in identical colors, and it just con- 
4“), fs, everybody. The very few things I have 
“bo}sht for best are identical in style, but dif- 
han). fiat colors. They now sit in nonidentical 
‘iil; aig) Chairs, ride nonidentical hand-me-down 
\\ m)) quis, Wear a vast assortment of nonidentical 
es, push nonidentical baby buggies, but 
a Claus is bringing them identical dolls for 
stmas, which I hope to have time to dress 
» neidentically. 
| had, ne day when I had them at the grocery 
lisia (}, gtal?, one had ona blue dress and the other had 
‘(ik om red-and-blue plaid dress. A man watched 
il, th for a while, then turned to me and said, 
*y 1 know, for a minute, I thought they were 
Doin fl 's.’ I guess people need to be educated. 
eOrgie aul WO faces or figures could be more alike 
Pini, th omy little girls’, but the mismatched 
at ead dl persuaded him they couldn’t be twins. 
enthusal ssentially they need different things. All 
, Whe a undergarments, sleeping things, and so 
(jy, @B are community property, but when it 
" @02s to the stacks of little dresses (all hand- 
ace hall owns from various friends) they enjoy 
neu pe, ing to certain ones and saying, ‘That's 
erring E> that’s yours.” But they also need things 
eneling +. Dolls are so important to them now, and 
ant Dah I had found the very best type for them 
 fo'Christmas, | had to buy two identical to 
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top of ee : : 
ca 1ir. Less important toys, like books, pull 
i" Bil, ‘0, and so on, can be purchased unalike, or 


yme cases only one toy can be shared by 
The problems of sharing, and posses- 
s, are no different in twins than in any 
ly where there are several children close 
age, where they would all be interested 
ime same type of toys. In fact, in our par- 
Fora ar family, where there is only a 2/4-year 
"SW S6lad for all four children, there are few 
‘ihe fais which are ‘mine.’ Almost everything 
clits 4g furs’ and we just have to wait our turn. 
eh 9 would like to pass on another word of 
«iil © Aelce to the mother of any baby, if the mother 
«nd lt} Ibusy person J personally fee) that the im- 
‘ola Belance of a playpen cannot be overesti- 
ind Sf Aled. I have little patience with the mother 
| says, ‘Oh, my child would never be happy 
iti gi! i@\playpen.’ I feel that she just didn’t handle 
isl} ¥zht. We had one set up in the corner of the 
nls) Jig room for three years straight. As soon 
/ ne child learned to walk, the next was 
(umn), ¢e/y for it. At 2 months the twins were put 
| 9m) during their waking hours, and had sus- 
‘nm Beded toys to watch. Then they learned to 
at, you ire around in it and watch the family. A 
i) later I propped them up in the corner 
squiml BenOws so they could watch better. Occa- 
, @ilally they were brought out to sit in their 
ler, or jumping seats, then back to the 
"pen. They never had the freedom of crawI- 
tion the floor, and didn’t know what they 
\] Wile missing. I admit this was partly because 
Pid no rug and the floor was cold and drafty, 
\" Byalso I simply didn’t have the time to watch 
iin, or to “‘babyproof” the living room. We 
4% fh) a spare playpen in the back yard for nice 
net W ther. But the location and equipment of 
~ th blaypen were the important things. We had 
“\! B hen quite an assortment of toys, some of 
Jn quite interesting, manipulative and edu- 
& onal, and I tried to rotate them so that they 


a4 , ‘ 
nm’ NN N NN 
|) 
‘There never has been, there isn’t 
| now, and there never will be, any 
’ ‘race or people on the earth fit to 
jserve as masters over their fellow 


~}men. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
The Wit and Wisdom of 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

The Beacon Press, 1950 
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‘““TWICE THE FUN AND HALF THE WORK’”’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


had a fresh assortment periodically. So from 2 
months to 18 months they lay, sat, crawled 
in, and finally walked around the edge of, the 
playpen. At 18 months, when the oldertwo were 
at nursery school mornings, I then had some 
time to watch the twins, and I let them out on 
the floor. By that age they were able to under- 
stand verbal commands, and so their walking 
did not present as many behavior problems. 

“Are identical «wins identical? That’s a 
poser. Mine are considered identical since 


s 


their umbilical cords were attached to the 
same placenta. The baby who stood first con- 
tinued always a little ahead of her sister in 
motor skill, and personality-wise became 
dominant. At 2 she learned to climb out of her 
crib, which gave her an edge, as she could 
then procure toys for both cribs, and she was 
boss in this situation. She became quite a little 
spitfire and her sister gave in to her demands. 
And then at 2 years 5 months the other one 
climbed out of her crib, took quite a spurt in 
motor development, went outside and learned 
to ride a tricycle. At the same time the stub- 
born rebellious streak that goes hand in hand 
with new-found independence grew to the 


119 calories per serving 
if you sweeten with sugar 


22 calories if you sweeten 


with calorie-free Sucaryl 


point where she was hard to cross, so she be- 
came the boss. The former little spitfire be- 
came quite amenable and, generally speak- 
ing, still is. 

“Having twins is about the most interesting 
and wonderful thing that ever happened to 
me (except acquiring a husband and my other 
two wonderful children).” 

Next month I’d like to discuss some of the 
things I myself learned from the letters of 
mothers of twins which I believe could be 
generally applied to the care of single children. 
Although he cannot answer letters personally, Dr. 


Spock will be glad to hear from readers and will discuss 
in these pages problems of general interest.—Ed. 















You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


4 . 
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and you cant taste the difference 


Sucaryl makes it easy for you to watch your 
weight ... by giving you wholly natural 
sweetness in your diet . . . without one 


single calorie. 


Sucaryl is the first non-caloric sweetener that tastes just 
like sugar in ordinary use. You'll find it sweetens drinks, 
fruit and cereal to perfection. Cook with it, bake with it; 


use it practically anywhere you would sugar. As a starter 
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try the luscious holiday dish shown here...a chilled cran- 
berry-orange relish that saves you substantial calories, yet 


can’t be told from its sugar-sweetened twin. 


Sucaryl is for anyone counting calories, and for diabetics. 


WEIGHT-WATCHERS’ CRANBERRY-ORANGE RELISH me 


2 cups cranberries 
1 orange 
2 tablespoons Sucaryl solution 


Wash and sort cranberries. Remove seeds from orange. Put: 


If you have any question about dieting, just ask your doctor. 


You get Sucaryl in tablets or solution; low-salt diets call 


for Sucaryl Calcium. Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois and Montreal. Abbott 


® 


both through the fine blade of a food chopper. Blend in the : aaa te ca a aa a cca 
Sucaryl. Chill well before serving. Makes 8 servings. : AT DRUG STORES EVERYWHERE 
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That Iwory Look 


so clear...so fresh...so easily yours® 


lid 


Prettiest at the party—this tiny miss with That 
Ivory Look. Wouldn’t you love to have it, too? 
Then remember, the milder your soap, the prettier q 


your complexion—and Ivory is mild enough for a 


Shes 
oe) deci 


baby’s skin. Advised by more doctors for 


complexion care than any other soap. 
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Dazzling at the dance—That Ivory Look is so 





costs less than the. r radiantly bright and clear. Why not change to 


4 cakes of Personal Size Ivory regular care with pure, gentle Ivory today? Let the 


cost about the same as 3 cakes of magic of mildness work this same enchantment for 
other leading toilet soaps. 


you—give you that dazzling, fresh look— 


That Ivory Look! 


It’s like getting a cake free. 


99 “%ookr pure...tt floats 





More doctors advise Ivory than ary other soanl 





Wiay-old calf in the barn for Kathy to crow over; a “scoot” ride over snow-covered hills ; pie in the oven bubbling for supper—each episode of the day knits family close. 


Thijvear’s series has been on the young 
morer, who among all her contributions 
« Off a primary one in nurturing young life. 
WM bvorld where destruction writes head- 
she brings new birth. Along with her 
duties as a nation’s citizen, she tends 
len, children, husband, a home, a com- 
A mity. In the most deeply troubled of hours 
she likely to clean, sweep and mend within 
her wn four walls as though they were a 
whe earth—as, multiplied, they are. Our 
ser’ closes with farmer’s wife Marion 
Baom, who has borne six children and is 
tea ing them how to grow. Nothing world- 
sheng happens in this story. Only world- 
creing. With it we wish you peace on 
ea, good will, and happy holidays in this 
sean of the family. 
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will LIVES 


On a farm in Charlestown, N. H., Horace and 


Marion Bascom find more peace than plenty. 


Lucky two can ride with Horace in single seat. Competing: 
Donnie, 9; Dean, 7; Susan, 6; Ricky, 4; Jimmy, 2%; Kathy, 1. 








By VANNA PHILLIPS and EILEEN SHARPE 
PHOTOGRAPHS by ABBOT MILLS 


t 5:30 A.M. on a snowy New Hampshire morning, 
Horaceand Marion Bascom wake tothe “‘baby 
alarm” from upstairs. 

In the tiny 150-year-old farmhouse’s one down- 
stairs bedroom, Marion shivers in flannel night- 
gown. The thermometer in the bedroom reads 4°— 
“four above nothing!’ She rouses Horace, who 
sleepily starts firzs in two wood stoves, then in a 
third that was banked for the night and went stone- 
cold out. Soon the dry logs are sending up a cheerful 
flame, and an incense of burning rock maple, oak, 
elm, black birch (added for its wintergreen'fragrance) 
fills the big kitchen with spice and warmth. At the 
red-oilclothed table, dairy farmer Horace gulps a 
glass of milk and spreads home-churned butter on 
a thick slab of Marion’s baked-yesterday bread. He 
is off to the barn to milk 27 cows before breakfast 


at 9 A.M. CONTINUED ON PAGE 147 


LETTER eTU PES FP TEEPE NTS ener ree TATE Ta a 2 


Marion goes along on wood-lot trip with Horace. Power saw gets attached 
to tractor motor, logs are stacked ona hand-built sled carrier. At home, Donnie 


By 9 a.M. Horace has milked 27 cows, entered productionin his 
books, is ready for a hot meal. Kathy shares. A hired man, 
when available, joins. Marion barely keeps up with dishes. 


is in charge of brothers and sisters. If all behave well, everybody can make 
mint or maple candy in the evening — a special treat supervised by Marion. 


y 
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Sunday: Marion inspects grooming of churchgoers, takes turns with H 
ace in attending services. Youngest work at crayon art to be hung on way 
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HOW AMERICA LIVES 


rion wanted to see the world, became a Break in the work—a peaceful hour comes 
fyner’s wife instead, is now family barber, 
ving expert, jelly maker (100 jars a year )— 


ife that convinces you that yow’re needed,” 


when she goes to the barn with Horace. Radio 


on arafter brings in late news and music as they 
do last chores, talk over day. Only 30 yards 
from the back door, the barn—with “all those 
nice quiet cows’—seems far from bustling 
house. For Marion, it provides a place to “‘fol- 
low thoughts that got lost during the day.” 





Rocker and TLC (tender loving care) are called on to soothe all hurts. Ex-nurse Mar- 
ion married Horace the year she graduated from Deaconess Hospital School of 
Nursing in Boston. In demand by neighbors, she is quick to give help when prac- 
tical nursing is called for, “and of course were helped out in emergencies too. 





Gently, every day, Marion massages left leg of baby 
Kathy, who began to walk with slight limp. Doctors, de- 
lighted at results, *‘tell us no braces will be needed now.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145 Marion tugs a flowered apron around 
a house dress, has a cup of coffee (‘“‘/ots of milk in it,’’ in token to 
her husband’s work), and braces for a descent of blue-eyed children 
from the attic bedrooms. 

Donnie, 9, is followed by Dean, 7; blond-braided Susan, 6; 
Ricky, 4; chunky toddler Jimmy, 2!%; rosy Kathy, 1, soon to 
give up her crib to a new baby. At the Bascom house, all babies 
wake early in the din of older children advising the younger to 
please be quiet, “Quiet!” 

Before school, the three oldest have chores—solemn fourth- 
grader Donnie fills the living-room wood box, lean second-grader 
Dean fills the shed box where mother does the washing, first- 
grader Susan is in charge of the kitchen box. After hot cereal topped 
with maple sirup tapped from the trees outside, the trio boards the 
7:45 bus for Holden Public School in Charlestown. Marion cooks 
an after-milking breakfast for Horace and the temporary hired man, 
readies pork and beans to cook in the oven for lunch. By 9:30 A.M. 
the sink is full of dishes to be washed—and washed, and washed— 
her least favorite job. To the old wood cabinet over them is tacked 
a poem she clipped from a magazine, its gist: “It takes a lot of 
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From his worn black Bible, Horace improvises prayers the 
smallest can understand. More exuberant is hymntime—with 


prayer, I think, to keep God’s grace at 
the kitchen sink’”’! 

But God’s grace is sought daily among 
the dishes and jackets and milk pails, hair 
ribbons and mismatched boots and bits of 
kindling in the small house on the harsh 
New Hampshire hills. Horace seeks it in 
his morning reading of the heavy black 
Bible, in his prayer before each family meal 
as six children and his wife bow heads. 
“We thank Thee, Lord,’’ Horace may say, 
“for this good bread and the strength that 
comes from it,”’ or “for bringing the snow- 
plow through,” or “‘for this blessed spring 
morning’ when the earth thaws and a 
robin perches on the tractor. Grace comes 
close on Sunday nights in the living room, 
when cracks in the plaster and peelings of 
the wallpaper disappear as Marion plays 
a hymn at the upright piano, Horace 
“drowns out my mistakes” with a trium- 
phant trombone. 
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HOW AMERICA LIVES 


“It’s a plain life,’ Marion says. ““No 
frills or ruffles on it. We don’t have as 
many memories as city people, but the 
memories we do have stay with us.” 

Memory and tradition go along with 
hard work on 330 acres of Bascom hold- 
ings—‘‘holdings in mortgage only,’ Hor- 
ace admits ruefully. But Bascoms have 
always worked the stubborn New Hamp- 
shire earth, and heaven has always pro- 
vided somehow—the tools, the health, the 
faith. ““An old woman at church,’’ Horace 
tells his wife (church is the white-steepled 
Congregationalist one down in the valley), 
“told me last Sunday she’d sung next to 
five generations of Bascoms. When she 
was a little girl, my great-grandfather and 
grandfather were singing bass and tenor.” 
Horace’s father still farms close by, his 
brother across the valley, and on still 
summer days the sound of their machinery 


travels to ONTINUED ON PAGE 150 


Between chores and blizzards—time to feed pets, hunt torn ever- 


green branches to be holiday decoration. A week ahead of 


Christmas Marion begins baking sugar cookies and cranberry 


bread “to feast all the friends who come to help us hunt a tree. 






























Marion at piano, Horace on trombone, children joining in song. 
Favorites are Rock of Ages and Wonderful Words of Life. 











Prove it with diapers in your was 


Wash diapers the Dreft way—and notice the difference! For pink Dreft’s 
gentle suds combine new cleaning power with beauty-care safety— get 
diapers dazzling-white, yet leave them so soft and safe for baby. Prove pink 
Dreft’s new combination of thorough cleaning and beauty-care safety 

right in your washing machine—with a// your precious washables! 


AT LAST! No more need to trust special-care washabies 
to “work clothes" suds! 


Nylon underthings, New cleaning power 
Orlon sweaters, with beauty-care 


Dacron skirts safety for blankets, 
—all miracle fabrics 


wash beautifully, 
and dazzling clean, 
in pink Dreft. 


curtains, bedspreads, 
slipcovers—everything 

nice! Leaves them 

brighter than new! 


Good Housekeeping 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148 
Horace’s barn. Marion’s grandparents’ farm 
is down the road. A city girl herself, it was 
there she met Horace on a wintry night in 
January, 1945, “in the romantic light of a 
kerosene lantern—it flickers, and it’s senti- 
mental, and | recommend it!” 

It flickered eleven years ago over the short 
brown hair, turned-up nose, gray-green eyes 
and sturdy 5’4” height of the girl who had 
graduated from Deaconess School of Nursing 
in Boston, had joined the Army with nurse’s 
lieutenant bars, and, as the recruiting posters 
had promised, was now “ready to see the 
world.”’ She saw instead a slim young farmer 
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Get TUMS Ideal Relief... 
“People-tested” by Grateful 
Mothers! 


While carrying baby, you'll find 
modern TUMS are such a blessing! 
Now those acid attacks needn’t 
cause you another minute of dis- 
tress. Just eat one or two tasty 
TUMS. They quickly dissolve just 
right to get to the stomach fast 
...and neutralize the excess acid 
that causes your heartburn. And 
TUMS relief really lasts! Tums 
scientific formula contains no 
soda, no alkalizers... nothing to 
upset your digestion. They’re safe, 
fast, and sure. Used by millions 
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gazing down at her with quiet authority, 
dressed in his best, blond-brown hair brushed 
stubbornly down, his hands hard with work, 
his eyes a startling blue blaze of honesty and 
sincerity. To her surprise, Marion’s heart 
began to pound. A neighbor had coaxed Hor- 
ace to ‘‘just drive over for a visit,” her match- 
making instincts sound. By August, 1945, 
Marion and Horace were engaged. “‘Itmwas 
mostly a courtship by letter after that, bur’ — 
Horace smiles at his wife—‘‘I proposed in 
person. A man can rely on the Government 
just so far.” On January 21, 1946, twenty-two- 
year-old Marion Hutchins became Mrs. Hor- 
ace Bascom in Lynn, Massachusetts, and was 
discharged from the nursing corps to a world 
smaller and bigger than the one she hoped to 
tour. 

“Winter jinxed us from the start,” she tells 
the children, as on a snowbound day they go 
over the photograph album. The wedding had 
been planned for 4 P.M. at the Lake Shore Park 
Methodist Church in Lynn. By 3:45, in snow- 
storms with phone lines down, there was no 
word from Horace’s minister uncle from 
Charlestown who was to officiate, and his best 
man from Vermont. Located wandering in a 
blizzard in town, they were led to church 
where at 5 p.m. the wedding took place minus 
other relatives, to the great relief of the 
organist, who had been playing for an hour 
and had run out of repertoire. 

For Horace, there was no vacation from 
farm chores. Deer Knoll Dairy Farm waited 
to welcome the newlyweds. After working on 
his uncle’s farm, then taking a year and a half 
of agriculture at the University of New Hamp- 
shire and two years of general-course work, he 
had scraped together enough cash and credit 
to buy his own land. On it, in a cottage that 
came with the property, he had been living 
alone with a dog, investing in his first cattle, 
housekeeping hit or miss. Marion, carried 
across the threshold, gulped, and set to work 
putting Horace’s house in order—a job “‘not 
quite finished yet,’’ she admits cheerfully after 
more than a decade. In the child-filled house, 
her still-slim size-14 figure (“normally 128 
pounds—but it hasn’t been normal much’’) 
moves energetically through the day, never 
quite catching up, sometimes sinking down in 
despair, more often taking a deep breath and 
doing another load of wash. 

Hanging clothes on the outdoor lines is 
“recreation” on a whipping spring day. An 
automatic dryer, gift to Horace and Marion 
from her sister, saves chapped hands in win- 
ter, “but I like sun in clothes—and it’s a 
chance to get away from the children once ina 
while.’’ Somehow the house is never as peace- 
ful as it should be, on some days averages an 
upset an hour. There was the day Donald, 
then younger, unscrewed the faucet handles 
from the bathtub, hid them, couldn’t remem- 
ber where—his mother gave Saturday-night 
baths turning on water with a monkey wrench 
until she found the shiny silver “pirate’s 
treasure” in the china closet. The day she took 
an unwise forty winks a hungry Jimmy glee- 
fully spread over the floor assorted snacks 
from the refrigerator—cottage cheese, butter, 
broken eggs and raw cranberries in a mam- 
moth omelet. There is always a child falling 
out of a tree or getting a splinter, or bringing 
home the mumps or measles that take three 
months to make the family rounds. Even 
ordinary days have a chaotic quality as 
Jimmy tugs at the doily on the piano, Kathy 
falls into the washtub, and Ricky gallops 
through the rooms on a broomstick horse his 
mother made—an old pole covered with a 
stuffed man’s stocking topped with a mane of 
colored yarn. 

“Horace,” Marion tells her husband sternly, 
when he coaxes her to handle farm book- 
work in her spare time, “you just don’t real- 
ize how lucky you are working with all those 
nice quiet cows!” 


The nice quiet cows—a herd of 49, Jersey 
and Holstein, 27 of them milkers—rate a page 
apiece in Horace’s books. Each cow requires a 
lifetime record for purposes of the milk tester 
or for future sales or purchases. Horace, an 
alert dairyman, active in Grange meetings and 
professional associations, is hard put to find 
time to keep his D.H.I. figures up to date— 
“Dairy Herd Improvement,” he explains. In 


detail, his books record heritage and milk pro- 
duction of each cow, butterfat content, grain- 
to-production ratios, profits. 

“By a reliable estimate,’’ Horace says, run- 
ning his hand through hair graying at thirty- 
five, ‘“‘a dairy farmer around here earns thirty- 
nine cents an hour. But there’s more to it than 
the money that makes it worth while.” 

There are the framed certificates above his 
desk in the living room—“The Purebred 
Dairy Cattle Association . . . to Horace Bas- 
com... in recognition of the achievement of 
developing a herd of 27 cows to a yearly pro- 
duction average of 406 pounds of butterfat for 
year ending November 30, 1955”"—the annual 
award of a coveted place on the National 
Honor Roll. There is the satisfaction of a 
barn added to by hand, rough and chinked 
and awaiting more work in the spring, but 
towered by two silos he built, one in 1950, 
one in 1953, stocked with clover and alfalfa 
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Her children arise up, and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her. 
Many daughters have done virtu- 
ously, but thou excellest them all. 
Proverbs 31:28,29 
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and timothy for winter. From the barn 
each day, 500 pounds of foaming milk in sil- 
very cans go by truck to the Bellows Falls Co- 
operative to be bottled, churned into butter, 
whipped into cheese for fellow men far from 
the soil. Horace goes to every meeting of the 
dairy co-op that his father belonged to, 
votes among its 700 members, raises his quiet 
voice in group decisions, and shares a divi- 
dend at the end of each year—maybe 20 cents 
a hundredweight of milk produced, more than 
that in terms of pride. 

Farming is backbreaking physical work, 
too, when money runs too short to buy ma- 
chinery. His acreage, much of it stony and still 
uncleared, can’t quite support the herd. Hor- 
ace grows grain where he can, buys the rest. 
Cows go out to temporary pasture each day. 
Once there was a cow dog to help out. Now at 
evening Horace alerts his herd with the tradi- 
tional cry—‘‘C’bosss’”—directs them with a 
friendly whack to the barn, moves his porta- 
ble electric fence for the next day, heads back 
to set up the two old milking machines inher- 
ited from his father. 

But farming means a house filled with love, 
too, for the Bascoms, as Marion zippers and 
mittens and buckles her young for a winter’s 
ride on the scoot (to the babies, almost as 
much fun as riding on a snow shovel pulled 
by their father). The scoot, a flat wooden 
sled almost ten feet long, is a triumph of 
Horace and Yankee ingenuity, built of planks 


HOW THE BASCOMS SPEND THEIR MONEY 
EACH MONTH 


Horace’s farm annually grosses $13,656, of which $11,892 goes out again 
in business expenses and maintenance cost. Monthly personal costs are 
held to a minimum, and here the garden helps, “and the fact that we 
grow our own fuel.” Most recreation involves no money, but each child 
has a small savings account made up of birthday gifts. Marion sews 
clothes; “most of the children’s are hand-me-downs—it helps to have a 


family in graduated sizes.” 


Food (staples only, 


bought at store) . $ 38.00 
Clothing (largely Horace’s 

work clothes) 6.00 
Electricity . 6.50 
Telephone . 1.25 
House insurance . 3.90 
Life insurance 25.00 
Medical insurance 9.10 
Medical-dental expenses, 

checkups, etc. 7.00 
Recreation. 1.00 
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and old bolts, used all winter to brindta. 
wood down from the forested slopes, | 
Attached to the tractor (“Everything diy 
tached to the tractor—trailers, sleds. dia 
saws, in case of a power failure even the 
ing machines’), the scoot with all Basco, 
it breaks trail through the snow, In a: 
white world where breath is frosty and g 
crusted branches snap tinglingly aeros 
cheeks, the children shriek with joy, 
Marion retucks the blanket around th 
“Wakes you up, doesn’t it?” So does he 
Horace attach the power saw, loading 
sitting on top of them for the ride home, 
there was a real sleigh, family size with 
ners, bought at an auction for 25 cents 
weather did it in around ’52, “An: 
couldn’t haul wood,” Marion en 
philosophically as the family stampingly 
out over home-grown fire and food, 


Marion, who couldn’t cook when she 
ried, canned 800 jars of fruit and vege 
last year, made 100 jars of jams and je id 
cluding wild grape (picked in the hills), | 
apple, strawberry and orange-carrot mal 
lade. In the cellar, a year-long stock o 
serves glints in brilliant colors in the semi 
A food locker in town holds sides of Hor 
home-grown beef. From poultry-fa 
neighbors, Bascoms buy fresh fowl tagg, 
a low 15 cents a pound, cracked eggs fe 
cents a dozen. The milk supply is plenti | 
yards from the back door. Nine-year-old I 
nie churns the butter. 
“And everybody helps weed the gar 
when it gets weeded.”’ Usually everybox 
too busy with other chores, and the pi 
shift for themselves. Organic farmer Hor 
opposed to using poisonous sprays, has a 
cial pride in their perfection. ‘‘I got inter 
in organic farming through one of the lib 
trustees here—he can’t bear to see book 
on shelves, so he takes them out to peop 
read.”” Horace, handed a volume by his 
patetic friend, was fascinated, now subse! 
to an organic-farming magazine among 
half-dozen dairy journals and trade pai 
“‘We organic farmers are a minority,” 
says, but anenlightened one, he feels, respe 
Nature’s own equilibrium and refi 
chemically adulterate any food. 
Tomatoes hot from the sun, crisp white 
red cabbages, crunchy carrots and cucum| 
go into the salads Marion serves at ¢ 
meal. ““And we grow our own peas, let 
chicory, radishés—nobody likes them, 
they come up fast!—beans, corn, broe 
squash, parsnips, asparagus, rhubarb, b¢ 
kale, almost anything you can name” in| 
big gardens outside the door. In 
Marion uses the wood stove and three 
burners for canning, in a pair of seve 
pressure cookers puts up a year’s food 
family. “In winter, the temperature 
seven degrees below, in summer the kite 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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15.00 
7.00 


Church and charities . 
Car expenses. 
Freezer-locker rent 
and meat packaging 
Household cleaning 
SUpplesi<a pecan 
Children’s school and 
miscellaneous expense . 


5.00 
4.00 


8.00 


Club dues . 50 
Publications . anaes 1.75 
Small unexpected outgo . 8.00 

Total $147.00 
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14 Plaid Creeper. Nevabind® 
shirt. Plasticized pant. Blue, 


mint, yellow. 6 mos.-2 yrs. 
| $3.00. 
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Plaid Topper Set. Snap-fas- 
tened Nevabind cardigan. Plas- 
ticized pant. Blue, mint, yellow. 
6 mos.-14 yrs. $3.00. 





Where everybody go? 


We were all here just a minute ago. Bird, Elephant, 
Rabbit and I. Then they got so jealous of my new 
plaid topper-and-pant set they jumped into the 
drawer where Mother keeps all my other new 
Carter’s things. (It was my birthday, so I got /ots/) 
I heard them grumbling. Bird said, ““Why don’t 
all those aunts and uncles and friends ever bring 
us a plaid Carter’s present?” And Rabbit said, 
“Yes, we like Carter’s soft, cosy cotton knits, too.” 
On baby: Plaid Topper Set. 
Nevabind puffed sleeve. Plasti- 


cized pant. Mint, pink, yellow. 
6 mos.-11% yrs. $3.00. 


All are Carter-Set® 
so won't shrink out of fit. 





““And Carter’s knits never need ironing or spe- 
cial care,” said Elephant. ‘‘Mother can toss them 
into the washing machine right along with us. . . 
and we get washed an awful lot.” 

Well, I didn’t want to hurt their feelings or | 
would have laughed out loud! Y ousee, they’ve never 
looked in a mirror. Wouldn’t they be surprised to 
see they’ve been wearing plaids all the time! 


If you find them, will you tell them for me? 





THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150 
seems a hundred and ninety above, so it gives 
variety!” 

For variety, too, Marion hunts delicacies 
for the diet. Giant mushrooms found around 
maple and elm trees are fried in butter. 
“Boiled milkweed sprouts taste like young as- 
paragus, and sometimes we have dandelion 
greens with salt pork. Or lamb’s-quarters—a 
weed that tastes just like spinach.’ With her 
chicken pies, beef stews, applesauce cakes, six 
young Bascoms have sprouted as healthily as 
the garden. 

For extra food, Bascoms have kept as many 
as 18 or 20 geese, broody hens to hatch the 





Any task worth 


RO ak 





eggs. But the extras—putting up facilities and 
feeding—took too much work, so Horace sold 
incubators and assorted fowl through the 
classified ads of the Weekly Market Bulletin put 
out by the New Hampshire Bureau of Mar- 
kets. In the barn, the children still watch over 
new life—day-old kittens, pet rabbits, a totter- 
ing calf bigger than its small admirers, “but 
we can’t overload the children, because we 
don’t want them to hate chores but enjoy 
them,” Horace and Marion agree. 

Keeping up the seven-room house takes ev- 
erybody’s co-operation as it is. “It’s so clut- 
tered,’ Marion laments, gazing around the 
kitchen where most of her day’s work goes on. 
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At the big round table the three older children 
do homework, the youngest play, Marion 
budgets, while Horace and the hired man 
tramp in with pails for hot water they need for 
the barn. 

All year long the stoves go to provide hot 
water in a too-small tank that can’t be con- 
verted to electricity for lack of funds. The 
milk check, almost $1000 a month, leaves less 
than $150 a month for all family expenses. The 
rest goes to pay debts. 

The crucial year for debt was 1951. “We 
have practically no equity in the farm yet,” 
Horace says, “even though we’ve put thou- 
sands of dollars into building it up.’’ Five 
years ago when Horace fell behind; strapped 
by the problem of trying to do three men’s 
work alone, “The Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration was going to have to foreclose on us.” 
The whole investment was to be lost, the fam- 
ily landless. But Horace and Marion had for- 
gotten one of the hidden wealths of their land: 
friends. ~ 

Little given to speech, neighbors knew of 
the crisis and were ready to act. A neighbor 
offered Horace a choice of working for him at 
a fixed salary or taking a $4000 loan for buy- 
ing more milking cows. Horace accepted the 
loan, is paying off debts with top priority 
while all other family needs wait. Marion her- 


self hadn’t realized how desperate the situation - 


was, often asks Horace to explain more to 
her. ‘““He grew up differently than I did, with 
the idea that you solved all problems alone 
without burdening anybody with them. But I 
have to talk things over with somebody.” 
Often she wishes, too, that her even-tempered 
husband, never critical of her work, would 
praise more. In a favorite photographic book 


MATERNITY TUNICS. .. in Feit 


These gay young felt tunics take less than an 
hour to cut and sew together. They can be worn 
with blouses or sweaters or in the evening with- 
out a blouse. You can make one in two colors— 
takes one yard of 36” felt in each color. If you 
make it in one color, you need one yard of 
72” felt plus contrasting color for trim. A 
nice Christmas present for a lady-in-waiting. 


\ 
This aqua tunic \ 
has a V neckline 
with a pinked edge 
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The pocket has 
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a boat neckline. 
The pocket 
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above. 
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they smile over together, a man of the ro 
New England soil, pictured on the porch 
his wife, is captioned: “When I think of 
you have meant to me all these years, sor 
times it’s more than I can stand not to tell ¥) 
so.” Horace laughs at it a little sheepishly, 
does, he admits to Marion, take her excelle 
for granted, is never surprised at the wond 
she performs each day. 





Laundering and ironing for nine people 
you count the occasional hired man, hard 
hold because of the low wages Horace can 
ford to pay), cleaning house, canning harye: 
raising children, helping saw wood are o: 
part of Marion’s work. Meals are a big prd 
lem. In the morning come seyen-o’el¢ 
breakfast for the children, 9-o’clock bred 
fast for Horace, hot meal at 1 for streng 
till sundown, 4 P.. after-school snacks, a 
meal at 7 p.M. for the children (who had or 
sandwiches at noon—school lunches cost 
cents each), a final meal for Horace and t 
hired man at 8:30 P.M, or so when they fir 
late work in the barn and go tiredly to bed, 

Evenings are lonely. “I write letters mos 
to my family,’ Marion says, ‘“‘and ask them 
return them to be our diary.”’ Usually the | 
ters chronicle funny news: the meal at whi 
Horace, passing a pitcher of milk with the ze 
of a crusader, offered a third refill to Rick 
who protested faintly, ““No thank you, dadd 
I’m not that dry’’ ; the score of the basketbz 
game Donnie and Dean played out in | 
barn; the imaginary playmate in the hou) 
called “Brother Lemon” (no one knows wh) 
who does all the bad things innocent your) 
eyes disclaim. But sometimes the letters 2 
tired or discouraged. 
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haa es had her crises too. Doing house- 
i wile pregnam, she faces, like her hus- 
inevitable fact that there is no day 
Jave. Ill or well, work goes on. Some- 
bh to see to things, and there are only 
pressed parents to do it all. 
was the night the terrible cry of 
ent up, a constant worry in the 
sy 'me house. Horace woke to smoke. 
s/om the stove had ignited a Morris 
coffee table, wedding gifts, and he 
self to putting out the flames. “It 
rrow escape”; his face draws with 
he thinks of it, and currently he is 
inva fire ladder down from the chil- 
drooms to make every room escapa- 


sr terrifying time came when baby 
born with a weak left leg. In her 
h ad a “one-sided kick,” in toddling 
e/one foot in a limping walk. X rays 
o bone dislocation—mild polio, the 
nally decided, and advised Marion to 
4; and help stretch the muscles three 
lay. So miraculously has the leg re- 


3) 
ie 


NEXT MONTH 


‘e’re never happier than when the 
i eis full of teen-agers. If I say so 

elf—and why shouldnt 1? —our 
; day nights are fun, fun, FUN!” 


Fiolet and Lawrence Allen have 
teen-agers of their own, a big 
Beachioned house with plenty of 
space—and a party every 
Siday night! Rooms echo with 
hter and singing as nearly 100 
invited boys and girls gather to 
ce, eat cookies and popcorn, 
pound out jazz on the old 
no. It’s an established tradition 
eiburs. Virginia— 


OPEN HOUSE 
©O© 100 TEEN-AGERS 
y JEAN TODD FREEMAN 


iL 
rT 
7 
; 
no 
t 
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HOW AMERICA LIVES 
in the January JouRNAL 


yic| that braces won’t be needed, doctors 

( ow, or even further hospital trips. One 

able one, at 8 A.M., meant that Hor- 

up for work at 2 A.M., with Marion be- 

1 drove to Vermont in time for the ap- 

‘nt, got back at midday to catch up on 

chores. 

ibt of times, with no car, no trip is easy. 

portation is the pickup truck bought 

ith only its front cab for passengers. 
er, everybody can sit in back. In win- 
fe ily trips are out. ‘““Have you ever tried 
| )Sqi2ze even four people on one seat? We 
e : It’s impossible—and illegal.” Marion 
: ke her head over the physical and moral 
as. But the truck is a compromise be- 
varrying family and supplies. In it go 
s e d, and steady loads of sawdust bought 
om/lumber mill for $1 a cord, less expen- 
ve t/n hay for bedding cattle. On his winter 
rough deep snow, Horace often gets 

n the unplowed road, spends hours 

orkiz with a coughing motor and hope- 

wsslybinning snow chains. 

“ W&t part of winter, for Marion, are the 
hillrips she and the children make to the 
'oGd le, wet-footedly tracking in snow and 
dud id firewood at once. Last winter every- 
Ody the family had flu, and Marion did 
ven|-four-hour-a-day nursing work until at 
le € el of a week, shaky, staggering and hot 
ith'ver, she was packed off to a hospital 
ers¢ Horace phoned Marion’s mother in 

fas‘shusetts, didn’t exactly ask her to come, 
ut > arrived in time to take over. Every- 

ods elped grandma with the house, Donnie 
el ge of cooking. “I can make meat loaf, 
00k;, peppermint candy’”’—he lists his 

%ip, is beginning to teach Susan to make 
ittiy cakes for her dolls. Marion luckily 
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came back refreshed from the hospital, an- 
other crisis weathered, in time for bigger 
birthday cakes. 

Even in October, when three small Bascoms 
and Horace celebrate being born, each gets an 
individual party—cake or date square with 
candles to blow out, hot cocoa, applause from 
the family. Turning out lights adds to the 
drama and Marion proudly views the faces of 
her husband and children shining in candle- 
light. “Once in a great while I regret not seeing 
more before I married,’ she admits to her 
husband, “‘but nothing I saw would have been 
as personal.” Even the cry of a child in the 
night (“She can sleep through a thunder- 


Only 





storm,” Horace says, “but sits bolt upright in 
bed at a whimper from upstairs—and knows 
who whimpered’’) reinforces for Marion a joy 
in knowing she is needed. The children absorb 
one of her favorite beliefs: 


The time to be happy is now. 
The place to be happy is here. 
The way to be happy is to make others happy. 


Making others happy can take many forms. 
It takes the form of an old wicker rocker in the 
kitchen where a child in trouble is given T.L.C. 
(“tender loving care” as prescribed by nurse 
Marion) until tears are dried. It takes the form 
of the old church she and Horace attend on 
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alternate Sundays, he a deacon, she a member 
of the Friendly Circle, in search of strength 
and unselfishness. Or it takes the form of put- 
ting on a hat when a phone call—one long 
ring, two shorts—comes to the Bascom house 
over the eight-party line calling Marion to help 
with a childbirth, fix an invalid’s meal, bring 
a child home to board. “Oh, we always have 
room for a visitor’’—Marion waves calmly at 
day bed and couch—“‘if you'll take us as we 
are.” Last summer three small boys settled 
in for a stay—a city child who hopes to be a 
farmer, a son of one of Marion’s old Army 
friends, a scion of New Hampshire “summer 
folks’’ who wanted to stay at Bascoms’ while 
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can make every stitch here, automatically! 


Push a button...exclusive “hand-look” embroideries roll out! 


Push a button...tapered satin stitches form monograms! 


Push a button...makes perfect buttonholes automatically! 


Even darns at the push of a button; miraculously weaves back and forth. From 


blindstitching to sewing on buttons, 


swings side to side. 


everything is fully automatic. 
machine of its kind that moves the fabric 
Takes no skill, no special training. Does every kind of pl: = 


The only 
back and forth while the needle 


and fancy sewing! Free home demonstration. Costs only a few dollars a week 


PUSH-BUTTON iw ECCHI Automatic 


Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp., 


Write for free color booklet to learn about al! the 


164 West 25th Street, New York City. America’s largest 


> wonders ¢ 


roup of Sewing 








WHY GAMBLE? Now you can get 
a full size, round bobbin machine 
with the famous Necchi-Elna 


guarantee, for only $59.95 


wing! Address Department D642 


available 


»f completely automati 


Circles, Nationwide Service, Parts alway 
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Says Mrs. Mathew Tylek, 
Miami, Fla. 
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Approved By More Doctors Than Any Other Brand 


It’s no wonder that this specialized tablet is the favor- 
ite of mothers and children all over America! You 
are sure of giving dosage ‘‘just as the doctor orders’’ 


without breaking tablets. Each is 
114 grains, the preferred standard of 
accurate dosage measure. So easy to 
give, so easy for your child to take 
because of St. Joseph Aspirin For 
Children’s pure orange flavor. Always 
look for the trusted “St. Joseph” 
name and refuse substitutes. Buy 
the best for your child today. 


World’s Largest Selling 
Aspirin For Children 







For Your Family's 
Regular Aspirin Needs... 


@SEND 25c FOR SAMPLE TOWEL! 


SPUuN-Gee MIRACLE DISH TOWELS 


r 
TEXTILE BAG & SPECIALTIES CO., 3340 FRANKFORD AVE, PHILA. 34, PA. 


“DETERGENT” HANDS? 
VERY DRY SKIN? 


A PLOUGH PRODUCT 


Ger the GEST for LESS, ger 


Ca 


MRS. DONALD HOL- 
LISTER, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: ‘‘My doctor ap- 
proves St. Joseph Aspirin 
For Children and I’m sure 
of giving dosage just as 
he orders without break- 
ing tablets. My children 
like its pure orange fla- 
vor, take it readily when 
I give it.” 


= MAGALINE 





200 tablets 79¢ 
100 tablets 49¢ 


36 tablets 25¢ 
~~ IN 


EXTRA CASH... Can be yours 


for part-time work. Write for details. 
CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY, 857 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


Sut Ie your ppg oi 


at all 
hand 


Moisture Magic 


softening. Sofskin Moisture Magic, with amazing Colestron*, 


carries vital moisture down deep 


For softening and beautifying t 


SOFSKIN costs less—because you use less 


Sofskin 


H A N D 


. FOR VERY DRY HANDS... 
know, results from lack of moisture under the skin. . 





C RE A M 


. Very dry skin, dermatologists 
. calls for much more than surface 


works on a new principle, 


, restores youthful hand beauty fast. Get the blue-top jar. 
YORMAL SKIN, use SOFSKIN ORIGINAL FORMULA 


in the black-top jar. Both are non-sticky and greaseless. Reg 


U.S. Pat. Off. 


. Only 33¢, 59¢, 98¢ plus tax. 


























his parents took a trip—and Donnie and 
Dean, as hosts, built an outdoor fireplace for 
wienie roasts and let the envious guests help 
with chores. 

“Children,” Marion believes simply, “are 
our riches.”’ Their artwork and school papers 
hang proudly on the walls of the house—Don- 
ald’s 99 in spelling, Susan’s paper basket, 
Dean’s crayon drawing of a penguin, even 
Jimmy’s scribble. ““We like doing things to- 
gether. . . . What do we do?” She stops to 
think. ““We celebrate seasons.” 

In spring there are bouquets to pick, when 
Horace comes in from the barn quoting a 
proverb he doesn’t believe in—always: ““When 
joy and duty clash, let duty go to smash.” As 
the sun pours down, he leads a hike to the 
woods for Mayflowers, reminding his wife 
with a kiss, ‘““Sometimes it’s a good idea’ — 
to break up a sixteen-hour day. Easter is gala 
with eggs and jelly beans. For the chest in the 
living room, Donnie makes a “garden” of 
half eggshells brightly painted, mounted on 
pipe cleaners, stuck in clay—a fantasy to 
stand between Marion’s sewing machine 
where overalls wait to be mended and the 
high-basketed ironing board. 


I, autumn comes Halloween and eating by 
“punkin light.”” Horace’s pumpkins grow two 
feet wide and more. Early in the year, while 
they are green and young, he carves a child’s 
name on a pumpkin apiece, and a funny face. 
As they grow plump and orange through the 
hot summer, name and face grow, too, until 
ona magic fall night under a harvest moon the 
children troop out to pick their own. Marion 
hollows the big globes for pie, puts a candle in 
each, and the pumpkins provide dinner light. 
Last year, “trick or treat”’ trips were a special 
project—dressed in sheets, hobo costumes and 
grown-up clothes, the children collected pen- 
nies for the world’s war orphans. 

But best of all is Christmas, when the pun- 
gent spice of cookies and cakes fills the air. On 
the twenty-third, “‘tree-hunting day,’ Horace 
hitches scoot to tractor, beds it with hay, and 
Bascoms and friends (six adults, thirteen chil- 
dren) ride out to hunt tall young spruces for 
three families and one for the church. There 
are cries of discovery, the bite of Horace’s ax 
ringing in brittle air, the shrieks of children 
toppling in snow, before everybody regathers 
to ride back to the house in a tangle of fra- 
grant branches. While Horace takes one tree 
to the minister, Marion pokers the kitchen 
stove to a blaze and everybody has hot cocoa 





LADIES’ HOME 


and homemade cranberry bread fro 
cream cheese. The children eat op 
cross-legged around a big square 9 
(‘saves spillage’). 

The following night Horace and 
dren decorate the tree together. M 
helpers have saved twigs and Mosses 
woods for a manger scene, and hay 
the crib figures in scraps of ribbon a 
materials. Donnie, manly at nine, hi 


hay for the reindeer, interviewed his|{f ; 


and sisters and dispatched the famil 
Santa Claus: “Dear Santa: I am w 
all of us. Mommy says we are as goo 
children. ~ ..7 


Even on Christmas morning work|}-<, 


Horace getting up earlier than usua 
the herd before 6 A.M. when joy rei 
pings crumple, and bows are saved fo 
mop of yellow hair and Susan’s tid 
After a family trip to church, and 


work, come carols in the evening. |) 


coaxes melody from the old and ma 
with its off-tune F. Horace sings 
hands on her Shoulders, and the 
chime in—Joy to the World, Com 
Faithful, Silent Night. Out into dar 


small voices peal of “angels bending | 


earth” in glory. 
The echoes follow Horace as he tr 
the barn for final chores. The black sk 


ploded with stars. Up in the hills here! 


almost reach them. The snow squea 


his torn and mended work boots, and Iz 


his hands in gloves that could be th 
the barn, wind comes whistling throu 
in the rough lean-to where part of 


huddles together for warmth. And as 


year falls into eternity, Horace stan 
icy stable to look on his gentle cattle, 
life good. ““The hopes and fears o' 
years ——”’ the children sing solem 
spring will come again, the barn will 
the indebtedness is down to $2500 

family healthy. Bone-tired from a ba 
ing summer and stern winter, but al 
lieving, “If the Lord wants me to go 


ing, as long as I do my part, He wi 


way,” he hears a footfall. Marion i 


him, putting her hand silently into his.|}) 
the kitchen hangs the sampler she put 


she came to be his wife: 
“Guest, you are welcome here...” 


Tonight it seems a greeting big en\) 


extend to all, seen and unseen, from t 
house, over 330 acres, to earth and h 


HOW THE BASCOM FARM 
OPERATES FINANCIALLY 


Though Horace conducts a thriving business, he often finds at the end 
of a year that outgo and income columns practically cancel each other 


out. * 


A lot of these expenses are seasonal—also, they vary a great deal 


from year to year—but I used 1955 figures as a basis. Feed expense then 
was about $1000 more than normal for two reasons—a little larger herd 


and not so much moisture during the growing season.” 


It takes steady 


work to get current bills met—“paying as we go on the bills that get to 


be most critical. 


My creditors are mighty fine folks and are willing to 


‘play ball.’ Sometimes I marvel at their patience, but we try to be aboye- 
board with all of them and I guess they know that and appreciate it. 


And we appreciate them!” 


Farm INCOME 


Milk . 
Sale of livestoc ee. 
Div idends and 


$11,700.00 
1,139.00 


refunds 750.00 

Mise. farm income . 67.00 
Total $13,656.00 

Farm EXPENSE 
Feed . : $ 4,200.00 
Seed, fertilizer 

and lime 865.00 
Machinery repairs, 

fuel, oil 945.00 
Machinery hire 380.00 
Labor 725.00 
Truck repairs . 315.00 





Breeding fees, 
veterinarian service 
and other livestock 


expense. 545.00 
Taxes d 410.00 
Building ma fortes 

repairs . 190.00 
Interest. 750.00 
Insurance . 120.00 
Telephone and 

electricity. . 167.00 
Milk haul and athe 

trucking 695.00 
Supplies and 

miscellaneous 510.00 
Debt retirement and 

capital expenditures 1,075.00 

Total $11,892.00 
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}} »ents actually improved in health. Many 
|| adsted to the lack of bulk with no difficulty 
 witsoever. Others found it more satisfactory 
_ ¢el1pplement the formula with a noncaloric 
mixture. (A colloid preparation contain- 
inno added chemical laxatives. If necessary, 
ye doctor can suggest one.) 

| fatients who had waddled into the hospital 
(> 150 pounds overweight stepped out, after 


‘¢ maintain your “reduced weight after your 
4) is over and when you go back to main- 
« nce eating.” 
our July issue, we told the personal story 
spne patient—a teen-age girl who lost 50 
» nds on the formula. All her previous at- 
pps at dieting had failed. She entered 
Rkefeller Institute Hospital weighing 190 
bites Quite a load for a 5’234” eighteen- 
y -old to be carrying. Five months later she 
 veighing 140. Her doctors told her that in 
pirning to regular maintenance meals she 
| expect to regain approximately 5 
in F pinds, which she did. Today, a year and 
ths later, she still weighs 145 pounds, 
s prettier, feels better than she ever did 
t ore. 
ia | our July issue we did not, of course, sug- 
8 that readers try to duplicate on their 
dh what had been achieved by patients in a 
pital. A major weight reduction brings 
gut a major reconstruction of the body, 
yich must be periodically checked for your 
sety’s sake. Naturally, any person plan- 
g a large loss of weight on any diet should 
mceed only under closest medical super- 
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THIS IS THE FABULOUS DIET 


~Dne day’s reducing diet—20 ounces, ap- 
i ypximately 900 calories (approximately 45 
ories an ounce): 


Dextrose * 6 level tablespoons 


| Evaporated milk 10 ounces 
Vegetable oil 1 ounce 
Water 8 ounces 


"If you prefer, you may use 3 level table- 
ons of a light corn sirup or 4 level 
_ dlespoons of granulated sugar in place of 
2 6 level tablespoons of dextrose, without 
«nificant alteration of the calorie count. 
__ +Any palatable vegetable oil—corn, cotton- 
ivlg d, soybean, peanut—may be used. 


wu ombine milk and water, stir in dextrose 
' ¢ corn sirup; or sugar) until it is dissolved. 
~~ jen add oil and beat (or blend in an electric 


- \xer) until the oil is thoroughly mixed 
‘th the other ingredients. The formula can 
' » stored in the refrigerator, in any clean, 
'  Jart-sized jar. As a rule, the formula should 
~— | made daily and stored like fresh milk. If 
mixture is well homogenized, it is possible 
make up a week’s supply and store it ina 
2ezer. 
| The formula tastes best when it is thoroughly 
‘ixed (until there is foam on top) and thor- 
yghly chilled. If you are planning it for break- 
st, prepare the formula the night before and 
ore it (as well as the glass from which you will 
‘ink it) in the refrigerator. Because the oil will 
parate, it is necessary to reshake it, vigor- 
usly, just before you drink it. If you plan 
drink it as soon as you prepare it, shake up 
e formula with a few ice cubes. If you are 
aveling with your formula, put it in a 
acuum bottle; or in a jar or cardboard con- 
iiner, add ice cubes, and insulate by wrap- 
ing the container with a turkish towel or 
‘ith newspapers. 
The formula tastes delicious, Journalities 
iscovered, when noncaloric flavoring is 
ded. We make up the formula in the 
mounts given above and add 2 teaspoons 
der 20 ounces) of any one of the follow- 
1g: instant coffee, vanilla extract (with 4 
2aspoon nutmeg), imitation maple flavor, 
ure extract of peppermint. Formula Diet 
atientS at Rockefeller Institute Hospital 





















THE FABULOUS FORMULA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 


found the bland taste of the formula, with- 
out any flavoring, preferable for long diet 
periods. 

When the formula makes up one half or more 
of your daily diet, you need to supplement 
it with a daily multiple-vitamin mixture con- 
taining all essential fat and water-soluble 
vitamins. Ask your doctor to select a brand 
for you, from the many reputable brands 
available. 

Depending upon individual dietary needs, 
more or less formula (minimum 600 calories) 
can be used each day. For instance, a large, 
exceptionally active or athletic person may 
require more than 900 calories each day, 
whereas a 900-calorie-a-day reducer may 
find, as time goes by, she needs less formula 
in order to continue her weight loss. In any 
case, if you alter the amounts of the formula 
listed above, be sure the proportions of the 
ingredients remain the same. 


IMPORTANT 


The formula has been tested with obese 
people who are otherwise in good health. As 
with any reducing diet, it is important that 
you check first with your doctor and have his 
approval before you begin. 

The formula has not been tested as a reduc- 
ing diet for children, or as a method of feeding 
in pregnancy or in instances of impaired 
health where larger amounts of protein would 
be indicated. Any diet, in these special situa- 
tions, should be evaluated on an individual 
basis by the family doctor. 


POSSIBILITIES UNLIMITED— 
FOR PART-TIME DIETERS! 


Happily, most of us do not need to lose 
50 pounds or more to achieve an ideal weight. 
But a loss of 5, 10 or 15 pounds can make 
the lovely difference in the way we look and 
feel. In last July’s JouURNAL we offered the 
following suggestions for using the Formula 
Diet as a part-time plan for (1) helping you 
lose a comparatively small amount of weight, 
(2) helping you maintain your present weight, 
or (3) helping you build wp your weight, if 
that is what you need to do. 


You can use the formula as: 


A lunchtime loser. Lots of JOURNAL girls 
liked a Formula Diet lunch—S ounces of a 
cool frothy drink topped off with a cup of hot 
coffee or tea. Reasons for thinking it a dream 
diet varied. Some girls liked the idea of a 
225-calorie lunch that would enable them to 
splurge (just a little) at breakfast or for dinner. 
Others wanted to “save up” calories for times 
when party food would be in abundance. 
Others liked the idea of having almost the 
whole lunch hour to squander on shopping, a 
leisurely walk, reading or resting. Average 
weight reduction among lunchtime losers 
was 2 pounds a week. 

The weekend pause that reduces. A Satur- 
day, Sunday slim-down project for husband 
and wife whose weekday social and business 
engagements involve rich foods that add up 
in extra pounds and padding. 

A liquid lunch for the weight-conscious 
bridge-club giris. Try topping off the vanilla- 
flavored formula with a few crushed fresh 
strawberries. Menu: 5 ounces of formula, tea 
with lemon, no cookies! 

A late-day reducer. If your overeating be- 
gins with a huge dinner, voracious midnight 
snacks, then substitute the formula for these 
fat-making meals. Try 6 ounces for dinner, 
prefaced with a cup of clear consommé (no 
calories) and followed with steaming black 
coffee or tea. Then, if you’re hungry later on, 
have 4 more ounces, deliciously chilled and 
flavored, before bedtime. Total calories for 
both ‘“‘meals’’—450! 

A pickup meal for any member of the 
family. A delicious, handy way to keep up your 
strength on cleaning day, moving day, pack- 
ing-for-vacation day. Or those days when you 
just don’t feel like cooking! 

Is Junior too skinny? No time to fix your 
own breakfast? Try the formula as a weight- 
building supplement to regular meals. Four 


or five ounces, coffee-flavored, make a good 
breakfast for an adult. Flavor it with vanilla, 
maple or peppermint as a tasty between-meal 
or after-dinner treat. 


OUR READERS WRITE 
ABOUT THE FABULOUS FORMULA 


“The Fabulous Formula is really fabulous 
in both flavor and effect. My doctor strongly 
favored the diet for me, advising it for 
luncheon with a normal, satisfying dinner 


planned with the usual reducing restrictions. 
He permitted a weight loss of 4 pounds a week 
for the first 3 weeks, 2 pounds a week from 
then on. I lost 12 pounds in approximately 4 





why Santa Claus! 


Aren't you the sly one . 
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weeks and I am more than satisfied and 


ased.”” ; 
pleased Mrs. EsTHER H. LENDEN 


Oakland, California 


“It is the best diet I have tried so far. I use 
the formula only two days a week for a grad- 
ual weight reduction and have lost 6 pounds 
in 4 weeks. After trying several other diets, 
my doctor and I agree this seems to be the 
easiest one for me to follow.” 


Mrs. GUNNAR NOorRRING 
Pine Plains, New York 


“T have lost 14 pounds in less than a month 
on the Formula Diet by having it for two meals 





. bringing 


out these merry red sleepers 


just in time for Christmas! 


Soft, warm sleepers lovingly knit of finest cotton in Santa Claus 











UNDERWEAR + SLEEPWEAR ~ 


labeled for correct size 


by child’s weight. 


HOSIERY FOR 


red and a raft of gay colors, prints and styles. Made by 

E-Z so you know they wash wonderfully, are shrink resistant 
and never need ironing. All with famous Grip-EZ 
plastic-dotted soles that prevent skids and falls. 

4, Merry Christmas to all the good little girls and boys you know. 
(And a gift for you: they’re just $2.25 to $2.75 each!) 


® 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN 


CMPIRE STATE BUILOING @ 





E-Z MILLS, INC, * NEW YORK 1 
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each day, and having a regular meal at supper. 
My doctor says it is a good dict.” 

Mrs. GEORGE KASPERSON 

Sinai, South Dakota 


‘‘Never have I lost weight as easily, con- 
sistently and comfortably as with the Formula 
Diet. Except for breakfast of black coffee and 
an orange, the covered bottle in the refrigerator 
is it. Lhave losta total of 12 pounds in less than 
a month and haven’t felt. hungry or weak. You 
certainly did the fatties in the country a real 
service giving us the Formula Diet. Thanks 
again.” Mrs. IRENE V. DENNEY 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


“After checking with my doctor, I decided 
to use the formula as a part-time diet—break- 
fast and lunch of formula, and a regular din- 
ner. I’ve lost 9 pounds so far and have quite a 
way to go—but my husband promises me a 
fur scarf when I reach my goal!” 

Mrs. THELMA CAVALLERO 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 


“1 drank the formula, using vanilla extract 
for flavoring, in place of breakfast and lunch. 
At dinner, I stuck to lean meat, hard-boiled 
eggs, celery and carrots. In one week I lost 
6 pounds and during that time I continued 
with my usual activities, including eighteen 


holes of golf a day, with no loss of energy or 

undue hunger. I checked with my doctor to 

make sure it was right for me. He said yes— 

in fact, his wife used it, too, and lost several 
pounds the first week.”’ 

Mrs. JOHN H. WARTON 

Deerfield, Illinois 


“The two things I really like about the 
Formula Diet are its simplicity (no calories to 
count) and the fact that I don’t get weak. On 
all other diets, I would get so weak I couldn’t 
keep going, therefore I started stuffing again 
with the same fatty results. In a month of 
having the formula for three meals a day, 





Pepperell’s bustin’ out all over 
with exquisite new Flower Prints! 





Enchanting new Pepperell Collection brings you 


fashion’s widest choice 
and newest designs! 








Bouquet — it’s spring again when your bed blooms with 
this gay floral print multi-colored to go with any bedroom 
decor. Not shown is Pepp ell’s new Sweetheart Rose 


pattern with dainty pink blue 


No wonder 
Young Marrieds 


are married to 


» or yellow flowers. 


Wildwood Sheet and Blanket —a famous designer has 


sprinkled dogwood and violets in pastel patterns of blue, pink, 


or yellow all over fine combed percale sheets and matching 


Caress® Blankets! Ideal for Christmas gifts — you'll want several! 


Gold Stripe — another fashion first of great elegance 
from Pepperell. Golden dreams for the lucky lady sleeping 
on these handsome percales threaded with stripes of 


softest gold. Also available in fine muslin. 


ady Peppereld Sheati ond, Boankets © 
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LADIES’ HOME Jour 
with an occasional regular meal at dinné 
time, I lost 14 pounds. Thank you so ye} 
much for helping me achieve something|| 
could never have done any other Way.” A 
Mrs. Betsy A. Grigeri)_ | 
Greensboro, Maryla a 


“I have finally found a diet that I can sti¢ 
to. The Fabulous Formula diet is fabulous! \) 
3 weeks I have reduced from 175 to 160—])) 
thrilled and so is everyone who sees me, Mi 
physician suggested that after such a terri 
weight loss I take it easy for a week and th¢ 
go back on the diet full force in the four}! 
week, which is what I have done. My pulg 
heartbeat and general condition have 201 
from good to excellent. I cannot express ho 
wonderfully I feel both physically and me 
tally.” Mrs. Lucy Uma} , 

Brookline, Massachuseh\_. 


MAN-SIZE REDUCING |. 
ON THE | 
FABULOUS FORMULA | 
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“It was easy,’ Mr. Martin assured us, “) > 
just loved to eat. I dreamed of food. I couldni} 
pass a drugstore without stopping in for |} » 
hot-fudge sundae.”” Mr. Martin was beginnin} » 
to sound like a man who'd steal custard fron} * 
a baby. “I married a girl who is a good coo 
who hired a maid who is a good cook. Mj: 
wife, Virginia, and I love to entertain and t). 
be entertained. Rich, tempting food is alwa’ 

a fascinating part of our social life. When I gq 
out of college I weighed 175 pounds. By t 
time I was married, I was around 180, Thank 
to Virginia’s marvelous cooking—chicke 
dumplings, blueberry muffins, strawber 
shortcake—I puffed myself up even more 
Later, as treatment for stomach ulcers, I wa 
put on a bland diet consisting of soft, starch 
foods—cream soup and the like. That di 
it—I put on another 20 pounds. Add to thes 
fat-making situations the stress and strain o 
a writer’s busy life meeting deadlines, and yo 
come up with Pete Martin, nervous nibble 
Working my way up to 227 pounds wal 
easy, but when I got there I didn’t like wha 
I saw.” 

Our reducee’s voice trailed off. From th 
wincing expression on his face, it was appare 
he was lost in a momentary reverie of th 
way he had looked as a fatty. Coming to, h 
continued: 

““My doctor had been after me for two yeai 
to lose 30 pounds. My blood pressure wa 
high and he warned me I was carrying a too 
heavy load for my heart. In fact, in 1954 he 
started me on medication to help reduce m 
blood pressure. But despite such threats abou 
my health, I couldn’t stick out a regular die 
long enough to do me any good. Once I was 
so determined to diet, I bought a doctor's 
scale—paid $70 for it—and lugged the bi 
thing home in a taxi. I even lectured virginia 
on the importance of my dieting. It was har 
for Virginia to hear, though, over the clatte: 
of the egg beater whipping up a chocolate 
mousse.” 


W. were sympathizing with the futility of 
this one-man crusade against obesity when 
we asked, ‘What made you decide to try the 
Fabulous Formula?” 

Mr. Martin squared his newly firmed 
shoulders and announced, ‘‘] needed some- 
thing to trigger me into action. It was a lucky | 
break for me that the JoURNAL’s Fabulous 
Formula appeared just as final arrangements 
were being completed for publication of my 
most recent book, Will Acting Spoil Marilyn 
Monroe? It’s customary for an author’s pic 
ture to appear on the dust jacket of his book. 
But my publisher hedged, ‘Pete, you’re too 
fat—you look years older than you actually 
are—so why announce it to the world?’ The 
book came out with a blank white page om 
the back.” 

It was at that pride-shattering moment that 
the Fabulous Formula appeared. Pete Martin 
knew it was the diet for him. He looked upon 
it with the sort of reverence that a man lost on 
a raft saves for his first sight of land. “T 
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steed formula-dieting on June 22nd, and 
 pyaugust 10th I had reduced 35 pounds. 
7I’s a lot of weight to lose in eight weeks. 
Brill I know is I feel wonderful. I’ve lost the 
Paches, the chins, the flushed face, the fat 


s lethargy. My blood pressure is normal 


2 


















































4) the kind of unexpected pleasure any 
ddor must feel when he comes up against a 
-peent who has no complaints. Why, I ss 
is was such a gloriously victorious mo- 
for Mr. Martin we hated to interrupt it, 
e had some more questions: “Did you 
anything during your diet besides the 
ty ounces of formula and the daily vita- 
supplement?” 

ot unless you want to count black coffee, 


_p. sink in for a second, then added pridefully, 
as my own idea—a tall glass of club 
1 with saccharin and a dash of lime juice 
alories). I would sip one of these at par- 
It gave me something to do, and it kept 
fi ids from asking me what-was-the-matter- 
a) -why-wasn’t-I-having-a-drink ? 
jm One important fact a fat man has to face 
is iat if he’s going to diet, he mustn’t come 
with easy excuses to go off it—not even 
»n his hand is hovering dangerously over a 
»ked-turkey canapé. He has to be honest 


i 1 himself, determined. For instance, when 
ie 3 SJESESIESE 


. | 
_ The domestic affections are the prin- 
\ cipal source of human happiness and 
well-being. The mutual loves of hus- 
| band and wife, of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, are not 
only the chief sources of happiness, 
but the chief springs of action, and 
the chief safeguards from evil. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
The Durable Satisfactions of Life 


= | Se | ae | ae | ae | ae | 


ginia and I went to parties, I’d first warn 
+ hostess that I was dieting. Then I’d drink 
seven ounces of dinner formula at home, 
tore leaving for the party. At the table, I 
sald stretch out some clear broth or con- 
mé or a slice of melon along with black 
_ (fee. By being prewarned about my diet, my 
q stess could more easily manipulate the 
ql ty conversation away from me and my 
jucing project. At luncheon, I’d take my 
suum bottle of formula with me and drink 
iwhile my male companions were digging 
o their roast beef and potatoes. I expected 
ot of ribbing, which I certainly got. I think 
me of it was tinged with envy, but in any 
se it didn’t deter me.” 
‘Did the formula taste good—were you 
‘ngry?” we asked. 
*Unflavored, it tastes like malted milk— 
licious. Sure I was hungry. But I’m hungry 
en when I’m on the sauce. That’s how I got 
| to 227 pounds. But I wasn’t any hungrier 
an I normally used to be after a big meal.” 
‘Then it wasn’t too hard for you to stick to 
Fabulous Formula?” 
“The first two weeks were tough. I’d 
‘ge through the JoURNAL, see all those 
‘ll-color pictures of tempting foods, and I 
: uld hardly contain myself. But then I got 
ed to the formula, and I kept rigidly re- 
nding myself of my goal to lose 35 pounds. 
course my butcher was distressed. And 
‘ends—even my wife, occasionally—would 
‘ge, ‘Won’t you take just one small helping 
i this chicken-noodle casserole?’ That’s 
trong. No one, no matter how solicitous 
é might feel, should try to deter a fat person 
om dieting toward better health and a more 
tractive appearance. Naturally, it wasn’t 


























If and sit down to dinner-for-one. But she 
easured the importance of her personal 
/easures against the importance of my getting 
own to a normal weight—and she turned out 


“How about your clothes during the diet; 
ere they a problem?” 








“Yes and no. In the beginning I was accused 
of wearing maternity jackets. But I had in my 
closet suits I hadn’t been able to wear since I 
had put on so much weight. So, by bringing 
them out again, it was like having a new ward- 
robe for every five or ten pounds I lost. I did 
discover that if I continued to wear my fatty 
shirts, the necklines were so big that I looked 
scrawny. So I invested in, new shirts as I re- 
duced, coming down from a 17! neck size 
to my current 16. I’ve trimmed 5” off my waist- 
line—and my suit size has come down from 
a 48 toa 44.” 

“After you lost your 35 pounds, how did 
you go back to regular foods?” 


“T went back gradually, in order to regulate 
myself to the kind of eating that would main- 
tain my reduced weight. For instance, I con- 
tinued on the formula for breakfast and lunch, 
but had a light dinner. Then, after a week or 
so, I started in on breakfast—fruit or juice, 
an egg, toast, coffee. In another few weeks, I 
added a light luncheon—lean meat, salad, 
vegetable, a small dessert. Within a month, | 
was on three well-balanced maintenance meals 
each day. In the month’s adjustment period, I 
lost an additional few pounds. I have re- 
gained those—and am holding my own.” 

“We know how delighted you must be!” 
we exclaimed. 


Now-a clearly written Bible that brings you new understanding! 
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Mr. Martin’s clear blue eyes twinkled. 
“Did you know,” he asked, “that as a man 
gains weight his trousers ride up ——” 
revealing an unsightly view of his 
socks,’ we finished for him. “Yes, you men- 
tioned that fascinating fact.” 

“Well, the tide creeps up and down,” 
laughed Pete Martin. He stood up, this dis- 
tinguished, silver-haired gentleman, and 
pointed with pride to his trouser cuffs. In- 
terestedly, we noted that they snappily topped 
his shoes, hiding even the slightest sign of a 
pair of socks. We noted, too, that Pete Martin 
was now one of the most attractive-looking 
men we might ever hope to meet. END 








The Perfect Gift for 
This Moment in This World 


This Christmas you can give your loved ones a Bible they'll 
turn to twice as often because it is written in the language 


we use today. It is a Bible that may well bring them ates r to 
God thr ough a clearer unde rstanding of the Se riptures. It is 


the Reysed Standard Version of the Holy Bible. 
Greatest Bible news in 345 years 


In the centuries since the King James translation, dramatic 
new discoveries of ancient manuscripts have shed added 
light on the Scriptures. (In a cave near the Dead Sea, a few 
years ago, shepherds chanced on the Isaiah Scroll —a nearly 
complete text dating from about the time of Christ.) 


Manuscripts such as these have enabled scholars to find 
more than 6,000 errors in the New Testament alone. 


Because the RSVB is based on such manuscripts—some 





more ancient than any previously known—it is, in a sense, 
our oldest Bible . . 


. as well as our most accurate. 


Easier to understand 


Also, hundreds of words in the Bible have changed in mean- 


ing through the centuries. (Did you know, for example, 


that “ 


by and by” 


used to mean immediately? That a man’s 
“conversation” meant his conduct? That 
to let or to allow?)Such expressions may make passages in 
your present Bible confusing and obscure. But in the 
Revised Standard Version these outmoded expressions are 
rephrased into the easy-to-understand Janguage of today. 


“to suffer’? meant 


For example, under the scene pictured below is a passage 
from the Revised Standard Version Bible. Read the words 
of Jesus and see how easy they are to comprehend. Perhaps 
you will want to compare this wording with that of the Bible 


you now own. Your present Bible probably reads: 


red 


Jesus and the Children (Luke 18. 15-16). Now they were bringing even infants 


to him that he might touch them; and when the disciples saw it, they rebuked 


them. But Jesus called them to him, saying, 


not hinder them; for to such belongs the kingdom of God. 


Truly, I say to you, who- 


ever does not receive the kingdom of God like a child shall not enter it.’ 


“Suffer little children to come unto me. . 


The meaning of RSVB Version is clearer. 
the RSVB preserves the timeless beauty of the 
Scriptures. 


Family editions: Handsome’ 
maroon buckram Bible with 
two-color 

Magnificent 
edition. Gold page edge 
silk 
Boxed . 


Fine India paper editions: 
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Yet 


A Bible for the family that 
already has a Bible 


Religious leaders of more than 40 major denomi- 
nations praise the RSVB; thousands of churches 
use it; religious leaders, parents, educators and 
Sunday iachiool teachers are enthusiastic about it. 


Here is the perfect Christmas gift. lt may 
literally change the lives of those you love by 
bringing them closer to God. 


Ilustrated editions: The 12 full-color pictures drama- 
tize Bible incidents and 12 six-color maps are inval- 
uable for Scripture study. 

Recommended _ for 
people 6 


young 
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“Let the children come to me, and do THOMAS ELSON & SONS 


The Revised Standard Version Bible 


CHILD 


IN DISTRESS 


FINDS SOMEONE CARES 


Attractive young Mrs. Caesar, who has 
welcomed into her trim white country house 
more than forty children, is grateful for the 
companionship they provide her own Chuckie. 
And Mrs. Lachapelle says of her teen-aged 
daughter, “She helps the children more 
than I do—introducing the older ones to 
her crowd, taking them to parties, making 
them feel wanted.” 
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Of the original eight couples, five are still 
enthusiastic emergency parents. “I wasn’t 
sure if it would work out, at first,’ Mrs. 
Caesar says. ““Chuckie was just a baby then, 
and demanded a lot of my time. But each 
year it gets more and more interesting.’ Mrs. 
Gonzalves, whose youngest daughter is now 
in college, explains, “I just knew I ought 
to do something for someone besides my 
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own family.”” Mrs. Lachapelle, with seven 
out of eight children living away from home 
now, says, “We were so used to having a 
houseful—we couldn’t stand the quiet.” And 
Mrs. Toohey adds warmly, “We love the 
children, and they need the loving.” 

All agree, however, that life as an emer- 
gency parent was made simpler by Hartford’s 
supplementary bdby-sitting plan. Originally, 
a midnight emergency meant rushing a so- 
cial worker to the scene, taking the child 
from his home without time for emotional 
preparation, rousing foster parents from 
sleep to receive him. On one such call, a so- 
cial worker became disturbed when a three- 
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in your wardrobe...a basic black fur 


BLACK-DYED 
SOUTHWEST AFRICAN PERSIAN LAMB 
smart accent over suits or dresses... 
to live on for many seasons! A caressing cocoon-stole... 
a dashing cape...or a young obelisk jacket. 
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Exclusively HAMMER BRAND processed... 
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year-old deserted by his parents refused ag! 
leave his bed without a frayed, but famijlh 
blanket. Later, as she crawled wearily {|} 
bed, her husband said, “You ought to ) 
baby sitters.” Next day, she discussed |} 
idea with fellow workers. Now, for a 4 3! 
fee. women experienced in child care go |} »! 
rectly to the child’s home and remain wh 
him until a social worker can take over) 2! 
the morning. pnt 
The baby-sitting plan fits into the bal _W 
belief of the whole Emergency Parent py} %0 
gram: that a child, in time of crisis, nel <5 
special attention and reassurance. Many|} 3" 
these disaster-struck children are conf tl 
and unhappy; all have sustained the shd) ¢i 
of being separated from their parents, |} x 
their temporary homes—comfortable, thou! js 
not luxurious; warm, though not undig) 1 
plined—frightened youngsters may for} «i 
their fears, neglected ones feel protected, |} a1 
help maintain a ‘‘normal” atmosphere, {} w 
children are taken to the church of thi « 
faith on Sundays; at Christmas, each is s¢}_ |i 
a gift furnished by thé city, toys collected 
Girl Scouts. | 
An important event for children and pips 
ents alike is the annual spring picnic, ( 
a sunny afternoon children splash in t) 4 
pond while mothers spread an elaborate su} » 
per on long trestle tables. Each brings hj ¢ 
specialty: macaroni-and-meat-ball casserol = 
potato salad, homemade cake. The famill} | 
are friends by now; often they call on o 
another for advice or encouragement. No 
as they set out sandwiches and pour mi 
they discuss their children. “J 
Mrs. Percival nods toward a delicate tw} » 
year-old in a red dotted Swiss dress, seat\} , 
primly at the foot of a tree. “Poor lit 
Lucy.” She sighs. “When she first came |} » 
us, we thought she was blind. She'd sei} \; 
such terrible sights in her life she wanted |} » 
shut everything out. Now she’s watchill , 
everything that goes on.” 
“My Joshua will make a fine businessmé) , 
someday,” declares Mrs. Scott. “Last wes) « 
he was selling lemonade, this week hej» 
making pot holders, twenty-five cents eac 
I put one in my washing machine—and \f 
faded all over my white towels! But Joi); 
i 
' 
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was so proud, I didn’t tell him.” 

Mrs. Toohey, handing little Janey a crack 
to nibble, watches Sue chasing a laughing, 
Rodrigo across the grass. ““Last week wal, 
my birthday,” she tells Mrs. Caesar. “A 
my grandchildren brought gifts, and § 
felt left out. She whispered, ‘If I had monej} . 
Mamma Toohey, I’d buy you a beautifij, 
present.’ So I let her take me to the movi}, 
to make up.” 

These might be any mothers, picnickin} ) 
on a spring evening, boasting a little abou}, 
their sons and daughters. But there is |}, 
difference. Next week or next month, 
will leave Mrs. Toohey for permanent adop 
tion. Joshua will go to live with relatives il} 
another city. Lucy, whose parents we 
judged guilty of maltreatment by a stat 
court, will become a ward of Connecticu 
Emergency parents are always aware of 
double responsibility: to give each child hel 
and reassurance when he needs it; and 
wave good-by matter-of-factly when it il} 
time for him to go. 

“They've had tears enough,” says on\} 
mother. “‘It’s our job to let them laugh.” 


MY FABULOUS FORMULA 
DIET DIARY | 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 


shortcake covered with ice cream. I’m full 
now. I wonder if I will diet. Will I lose thirty 
pounds? 

June 25: ve had to work at rememberi 
not to taste anything. I still have no dextrose)} 
but I have other diet charts here, left over fro T 
previous failures, so I will follow them unl 
I get dextrose. I’m determined to reduce! 

June 26: I'm still determined, but I’m huns} 
gry. I feel elated that I have kept my resolu¥ 
tion perfectly for two days. 

June 27: Vm still with it! I drink black coffee 
or plain tea with each diet meal and vie 
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eel I need a lift. ’'m grateful for my third 
ccessful day. 

une 28: For some reason our refrigerator 
_ getting full of leftovers. This has not hap- 
ed before. It must be that the family 
n’t eat as much in the hot weather. Per- 
ps we have leftovers because our youngest 
pn-ager is gone for the summer. It surely 
juldn’t be that I have been eating all the 
tovers—or could it? 
June 29: 'ma good cook when I’m hungry. 
e meals now look and smell so good and 
sure they are, though I wonder about 
soning. It’s very difficult to spoon food 
0 the baby. Fortunately she can eat by her- 
quite well, but we still help her with soft 
ds and soup. 
June 30: I was able to get dextrose today. 
good neighbor lady who had heard my 
olution to diet came to tell me I could get 
pxtrose at the health store, so I got five 
unds. I mixed the formula and will try it 


July 1: The formula is very good. I wouldn’t 
re for it with a steak dinner, but believe 
__e, it’s wonderful when 
“’s all you get! This 
_ ‘ternoon the pork roast 
ith gravy smelled so 
od and the fresh berry 































y. 
July 2: My family says 
othing about my diet, 


es not set a place for 
other. In fact, I don’t 
) near the table unless 


ot too hungry unless steady, 


e been working extra 
Proust, 
July 3: | taught my- 
If to take a cat nap 

hen I used to work at 
jight. I sleep five or ten 
-hinutes and it sets me 
for the rest of the 
ay. The formula con- 
_}nues to work out O.K. 
nd my will power holds 
t also. I do feel I must 
ave coffee or tea now 


nd then. to mom. 
July 4: This was a : 
-tuiet day for such an _— 


portant birthday. We 
yorked about the yard 
Il day. We are do-it-yourself fans, from neces- 
_ ity as much as from choice, so our leisure 
jours are too few. Grandfather, my husband 
nd I are building a rock fireplace in our 
yack yard. I feel I need an iron bar to support 
ny backbone after working aH day in the sun. 
July 5: We decided, with the doctor’s per- 
nission, to go out to eat on our anniversary 
ext week. I hope I can stand it until then. I 
ordered pie cherries for canning. That will be 


‘in ordeal, as I like to eat some as I pit them. 





"wo weeks! I feel I can stand anything if it’s 
what successful. Formerly, I have starved for 










weeks on a food diet to achieve a ten-pound 
joss. I can serve hamburgers tonight, without 
earning, just by thinking of twenty-five 
pounds gone. 

_ July 8: Weekends are the hardest. Even a 
can of vegetables looks elegant to me as my 
husband and I shop for groceries. There is so 
uch food here on a weekend and I have to 
andle it all. I like to cook a substantial Sun- 


_\day dinner and would really like to eat it too. 


July 9: More work on the fireplace. We 
ork at it daily and it will take about four 


_)weeks, but it will be worth it. Oh, for a piece 
of apple pie! 


July 10: Today I canned pie cherries. It’s a 
very pleasant feeling for a housewife to store 
Jars of fruit and vegetables for winter use. The 
cherries look so good canned in their own 
juice. What could taste better on a snowy day 
‘in winter than a pie made from red, red 


ae SEVENTEEN 


By GEORGIE 
STARBUCK GALBRAITH 


When a girl is seventeen, 
she’s ready 
To wear eye shadow and to go 


To speak with authority on 


And boast of the pounds she 
has reduced. 


She’s ready now to make 
friends with danger, 

Including heartbreak and 
Farley Granger, 

To lead the march at the 
senior prom, 

And explain the facts of life 


cherries? And maybe, by then, I can have 
some. 

July 11: {had formula for two meals today. 
We went out to dinner tonight for our eight- 
eenth wedding anniversary. I had a combina- 
tion plate of fried shrimp, egg fooyoung and 
chow mein. I was surprised and a little un- 
happy that I could eat it all, but it was won- 
derful. I don’t know when I appreciated a 
meal so much. I feel like a heroine and go to 
bed tonight full and sleepy. 

July 12: This is the birthday of a little son 
we no longer have with us, so it’s always a day 
filled with some regrets and some sadness. I’m 
never hungry on this day so I didn’t mind a 
feast last night and formula today. 

July 13: A busy day. I manage to get the 
washing done, but the ironing is always wait- 
ing when I work outside. Our two daughters, 
nine and seven, are a great help with the house- 
work. They also take care of baby sister. I’m 
still the cook. 

July 14: Today I still weigh 210. I’m real un- 
happy that after a week there’s no improve- 
ment. The doctor says one meal couldn’t make 
the difference and that 
I will weigh less next 


Aa neal 


ae . week. Here’s hoping. 


July 15: Another Sun- 
day filled with good food 
and nice company. It 
makes dieting hard. I 
find now that sweets 
don’t tempt me. There’s 
enough dextrose in the 
formula to placate my 
sweet tooth. What I 
crave is hamburgers or 
beef stew. I even dream 
of food. 

July 16: We are 
through building the 
fireplace. The rocks are 
varied with serpentine 
and crystal, petrified 
wood, dark and honey 
onyx, field stones, 
geodes, and even some 
petrified dinosaur 
bones. I feel now that in 
spite of heat and hun- 
ger, it is worth the time 
we put in, and much 
more. It still has to be 
cleaned and _ polished 
and the grate and grill 
fitted. 

July 17: The worst 
time of day is when I 
am preparing dinner. The food smells so 
good. The family all work hard, especially 
my husband and oldest teen-ager, so I cook 
a good dinner daily. Soon we will enjoy fire- 
place cookery. 

July 18: Today I canned twenty-five quarts 
of apricots, made two batches of ’cot jam 
and two batches of raspberry jam. It’s a fine 
degree of torture to cook lush jams and not 
to taste them. I nearly convinced myself that 
I might have added salt instead of sugar, but 
determination won again. I’m so tempted to 
at least lick a finger, but no! 

July 19: Small daughter has a strep throat. 
As I am one who eats when nervous or wor- 
ried, this has been a trying day. 

July 20: Today I was at the doctor’s office 
with daughter, so was weighed a day early. I 
feel thin, but still weighed 205. No one notices 
my reduction, but when one starts out with so 
much bulk, it takes time for it to show. 

July 21: Another sick day for baby and a 
busy one for me. However, the five-pound 
loss is encouraging. I treated the family to a 
delicious dessert: shortcake with ice cream 
and hot cherry sauce. 

July 22: Four weeks of dieting and I never 
faltered once. I’m real proud of my will 
power. I feel extreme sympathy for an alco- 
holic, as I feel the problem of the excessive 
drinker and that of the eater are similar. I 
don’t feel that the anniversary dinner was a 
letdown on my part because the doctor recom- 
mends an occasional treat. 

July 23: A busy Monday. The baby is much 
improved. What would have happened to our 
little pet before penicillin? 

July 24: This morning I weighed 205. I was 
very discouraged because the last few days 


have been exceptionally hard with work and 
worry. I couldn’t understand no weight loss. 
I weighed again at noon and still 205. Tonight 
I complained to my husband and weighed in 
for him. It’s not 205—it’s 195! I’m so used to 
the needle being on the wrong side of 200 that 
I read it wrong. Now I am so pleased I feel I 
can tackle another month. I will try it till my 
birthday on August 24th and then take a rest. 

Forty pounds in thirty days is almost too 
much, but I take a daily vitamin pill, the best 
the doctor knew of. My wind is better and I 
can think better. My doctor says I am in excel- 
lent health. I can wear clothes I haven’t 
squeezed into in two years. Even my shoes 
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fit better. The ‘Fabulous’? Diet 


fabulous. 


is really 


Editor’s Note: At her doctor’s suggestion, Mrs. 
Wuebker continued formula dieting and by Au- 
gust 24th had reduced a total of 55 pounds, 
bringing her weight down to 180 pounds. Her 
doctor then told her to switch to maintenance 
meals for a month before resuming the formula. 
Mrs. Wuebker’s goal is to reach 135 pounds, 
which she and her doctor consider ideal for her. 
At 135 pounds, she will return to well-balanced 
maintenance meals to keep her at her reduced 
weight. ‘But if I see the scales go up two or 
three pounds,” she says, “I will promptly return 
to the formula to get rid of them. I’ll never again 
be a fatty!” END 


all we want — 
for Christmas is 


Ship’n Shore’ — 


blouses 





We adore Ship’n Shore for their fashion flair, their superb fabrics, 


their easy-to-live-with luxury! They’re just what we'll be waiting for! 
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Teens and Misses, 2.98 to 4.98 Girls, 1.98 to 2.98 
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StomachUPSET ? 


Indigestion? Nausea? Diarrhea? 





Take Hospital Tested 


Pepto-Bismol 


A NORWICH PRODUCT 
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that lies In 
your eyes! 


Why tolerate dull-looking, reddish- 
streaked, tired-feeling eyes another in- 
stant? A few drops of EYE-GENE, recom- 
mended by eye specialists for over 20 
years, will cleanse, soothe and refresh 


your eyes in seconds. 

Safe, sure EY E-GENE® with 
Lexatol is a combination eye 
bath and lotion—crystal- 
clear and stainless. Celeb- 
rities use EY E-GENE daily. 
Why don’t you? In handy 
dropper bottles—60c and $1 
at all drug counters. Also 
available in Canada. 
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Hospital Tests prove 
Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers fail! 


A Pepto-Bismol helps 
soothe in the stomach... 
where overdoses of soda 
and alkalizers may ac- 
tually prolong the upset! 










rg Pepto-Bismol also 
elps calm distress in 
the intestinal tract... 
where soda and alkalizers 
never help! 


Pepto-Bismol’s special medicinal formula 
soothes both the irritated stomach and intesti- 
nal walls with a gentle coating action. It helps 
retard gas formation; calm heartburn, nausea. 
Controls simple diarrhea without constipating. 


No wonder Pepto-Bismol 
is America’s leading family 
remedy for upset stomach! 


...and fee/ good again! 





Cinnlerol it 
Fairy-tale footwear. 
Shimmering Lurex, 
cushion-soft, stretch 
nylon. Stretches to fit 
any foot. Silver or 
gold. Gift boxed. 





See the new Ripon Funtime Footwear line. 
Over 100 leisure styles for all the family. 
Popularly priced at better stores everywhere. 


Ripon Knitting Works, Ripon, Wisconsin 
In Canada: Forest City Knitting Co., London, Ont. 
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don’t say glue... say “Yoo-Hoo” 
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LUNG CANCER 


AND 


SMOKING | 


By CHARLES S. CAMERON, M.D. 


Medical and Scientific Director of the American Cancer Society 


ee eee 


————— 


Does cigarette smoking cause cancer? 5 


The million-dollar research program of the 


American Cancer Society has yielded evidence 


which may be of tremendous importance 


to Journal readers. 


© 1955, by the Atlantic Monthly Co. Reprinted by permission. 


uring the last two years, a lot has been 
1D) written—and said—about the dangers 
of cigarette smoking, especially as a possible 
cause of the alarming increase in cancer of 
the lung. But there is still much confusion 
about the tobacco-cancer issue. Most of the 
scientists who have given thought and study 
to the matter appear to agree that an associa- 
tion between cigarette smoking and cancer 
of the lung does exist. Whether that associa- 
tion is one of cause and effect is as yet un- 
answered in terms of major scientific 
opinion. 

One of my colleagues expresses the situa- 
tion in this way: If it has not been proved that 
tobacco is guilty of causing cancer of the 
lung, it has certainly been shown to have 
been on the scene of the crime. The Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, along with a growing 
body of professional and scientific opinion, 
has taken this position: Although the com- 
plicity of the cigarette in the present preva- 
lence of cancer of the lung has not been 
proved to the satisfaction of everyone, yet 
the weight of evidence against it is so serious 
as to demand of stewards of the public 
welfare that they make the evidence known 
to all. 

Most authorities on the subject agree that 
before the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, cancer of the lung was encountered 
rarely. Ina monograph on lung cancer which 
was notable in its day—1912—Adler could 
base his review on a mere 374 cases. Today 
cancer of the lung takes the lives of about 
as many white males each year as were re- 
ported to have died of all forms of cancer 
combined in 1900. During the period 1930— 
48, the death rate from lung cancer among 
men rose from 5.3 per 100,000 to 27.1—an 
increase of 411 per cent. Some part of this 
remarkable increase can be laid to better and 
more widely available diagnosis, but the 
net impact of the factor of better diag- 
nosis is considerably weakened by noting 
the trends in the post-mortem experience 
in large hospitals over the years. Cancer of 
the lung was perhaps less generally recog- 
nizable forty or fifty years ago than it is 
today—but that was hardly true in the 
autopsy room. Cancer of the lung now con- 
stitutes a substantially larger proportion of 
the total autopsy findings than it did thirty 
years ago. 

There are certain curious features of this 
increase. In the first place, whereas the curve 
of the death rate from nearly every type of 
cancer affecting chiefly adults rises steadily 
with increasing age, that for cancer of the 
lung does not. As early as 1933-36 the rates 
by age for white males showed a flattened 
peak between the ages of 60 and 75, after 
which it fell off. The peak has since become 
high and sharp, and for the years 1945-48 
occurs at about the ages 65 to 70, after which 
the rates drop abruptly. The rate curves 
for women show later peak-death rates, tend- 
ing to resemble more closely the curves for 
other types of cancer. The only reasonable 





explanation for this phenomenon is as fo 

lows: From what is known about establishe 
environmental causes of human cance 
those causes appear to require years ¢ 
operation, usually not less than twenty, b 

sometimes longer, in order to exert the 
effect. The lung-cancer death-rate curve sug 
gests that whatever agent (or agents) is r 
sponsible for the present increase in cance 
of the lung is of recent appearance in tern 

of its current prevalence, did not inyol 

men who are now beyond the age of 7 
but did involve men who are 65 to 70, and 

the light of the usual exposure period nel 
sary to produce cancer, about twenty t 
thirty years ago. This puts the critical e 
posure period in the 1920’s and earl 
1930’s, when the present susceptibles wer 
relatively young men. 

The second unique feature of lung-cance 
death rates over the years is the growin) 
disparity between the sexes. In the perio 
1933-36, the ratio was slightly over two ma . 
deaths to one female death from this disease 
In the interval 1945-48, five men died fror 
lung cancer for every woman dying fro 
the same cause. In 1949 the difference ha{ 
increased to six to one, and today mos 
opinions put the male-female ratio of dea’ hb 
at eight or nine to one. It would appear th 4 
more men than women have exposed then 
selves to whatever factors are responsibl 
for the recent rise of this disease. 

Thirdly, cancer of the lung is commone 
by a factor of more than 2 among whi 
males living in cities than it is among coun 
try dwellers. The differences are much les 
marked for women, but are nonetheless dis 
cernible. 

Now, why is this so? Suspicion falls firs 
on substances which are inhaled, beca 
almost all the 400-odd cancer-producins 
substances discovered since Yamigawa pro 
vided the first demonstration of experimenta! 
cancer causation in 1915 exert their al 





the site of contact. What are we inhalin 
which is widespread, which is more prevalen 
in cities, which is recent, which is increasin 

and to which more men than women are 
or rather have been, exposed? 

Prominent on the suspect list are indus 
trial fumes; utility, industrial and domesti 
soots derived from coal and fuel-oil fur 
naces; exhausts from internal-combustio 
engines (gasoline and diesel); asphalt o1 
bituminous road surfaces; and cigarette 
smoke. 

Industrial fumes have increased, of course; 
yet, because there is no satisfactory in 
for the amount of increase and because 0 
their heterogeneous nature, it is most diffi, 
cult to establish their relationship to the 
general increase of lung cancer. Coal con 
sumption has not increased in the Uni 
States over a period of many years; there; 
fore coal soot would not seem to be an im; 
portant factor. But fuel-oil sales “a 





creased greatly, the volume of annu 
consumption now being about three alll 
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ondalf times greater than it was thirty years of the nonsmokers will be living at age 60 

agc as compared with 46.2 per cent of heavy 
__ Jfticulate and fume exhausts from motor smokers; at age 75, 33.8 per cent of non- 
_ yelles contribute heavily to air pollution, smokers and 22.3 per cent of heavy smokers 
-an/he magnitude of their increase may be will be living. After 75, the differences be- 
 yoinly gauged by the number of motor ve- come insignificant, indicating that there are 
hic) currently registered in the United States some people so impervious to noxious in- 
as npared with the figure of thirty years ago _ fluences as to remain highly durable in spite of 
(the times greater) and by the rate of yearly them. In 1945, a further report of the study 
-midr-fuel consumption now as compared of smoking and cancer by the State Depart- 
wi! 1933 (five times greater). ment of Health of Massachusetts disclosed 
_ yads surfaced with asphalt and oils— a decided association between the use of 
 bit}inous products belonging to the poly- tobacco and the incidence of cancer of the 
urar hydrocarbon family of chemical mouth and lung. The year 1950 saw the pub- 
~ eopounds—have been cited as sources of lication of four independent statistical studies, 
_findusts which on the theoretical grounds 
5 yemical derivation may be cancer incit- 
And there is laboratory evidence which 
rs motor-vehicle exhausts and the gen- 
atmosphere of at least one large city sus- 


each of which established a_ significantly 
higher percentage of heavy cigarette smokers 
among lung-cancer patients than among any 
other group. There have now been more than 
fourteen similar studies, and without exception 
they arrive at this same conclusion. 

But there are intrinsic weaknesses in the 
design of retrospective studies of this kind— 
weaknesses which made many. including our- 
selves, skeptical of the results. And it was 
our own disbelief which led to a comprehen- 
sive statistical investigation of the prospective 
type. 

Under the guidance of the American Cancer 
Society’s Advisory Committee on Statistics— 
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to tobacco, for most of its long history 
‘semployed almost exclusively in the form 
pe or cigar smoking, with snuff enjoying 
wi use during the reign of Victoria. It is 

ficant that cigarettes did not begin to 
ove popularity until after the turn of the 
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your friends 
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this Christmas is 
to send LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL gift subscrip- 
tions. They are easy to 
order—and the pleasure 
lasts for as long as you 
care to give. Each gift will be 
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imed to arrive in the Christmas mails. 
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» “Fisent century—a fact attributed to two in- 
ryations: 1—mixture improvements making 
"7 f better burning quality; and 2—mass 
'Joduction by machines. In “the twenties, 
(arettes took the inside track, and by 1935 
‘re exceeding all other forms of tobacco use 
luding chewing) as measured by pounds 
umed per capita. Last year in the United 
‘ites 10.5 pounds of tobacco per capita were 
‘asumed as cigarettes, as against 1.25 pounds 
/¢ capita as cigars and 1.19 pounds per capita 
‘the form of pipe and chewing tobacco and 
ff. Expressed another way, during the past 
"rty-three years there has been a 456 per 
nt increase in the volume of cigarettes 
‘Insumed per person in the United States. 
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hough a number of observations leading to 
€ same conclusion had appeared prior to 
28, properly controlled statistical studies of 
possible relationship between cigarette 
oking and lung cancer may be said to have 
gun with the investigation by Drs. Herbert 
ombard and Carl Doering, of the State 


| 
; 
4 epartment of Health of Massachusetts, the 





melusion of which, published in that year, 
as that heavy smoking appeared a good deal 
ore often in the histories of patients with 


neer than it did among those of comparable I enclose ..... 
zes without cancer. 

Ten years later Raymond Pear! published 

ie results of his extensive study of the effect | You’ bit find Woolite ee we are ee Coane of earner. and ree 
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a group of statistical experts of acknowledged 
experience and competence—Drs. E. C. Ham- 
mond and Daniel Horn devised an investiga- 
tion scheme in which the smoking histories 
of a very large number of men not known to 
have cancer of the lung were recorded. His- 
tories were obtained from over 187,000 men 
between the ages of 50 and 70. They included 
men who had never smoked, those who had 
smoked exclusively either cigarettes or pipes 
or cigars, and those who had indulged in 
mixed smoking practices. The approximate 
quantities smoked were also set down. After 
18 months, the first follow-up analysis was be- 
gun and it was found that 4854 deaths had 
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occurred in the study group. First, it became ap- 
parent that the death rates among the men with 
some history of regular cigarette smoking were 
one and one half times greater than the number 
among the nonsmokers. The cancer death rate 
(regardless of the kind of cancer) was two and 
one half times greater in heavy cigarette 
smokers—a pack or more a day—than in the 
nonsmoking group. Heavy cigarette smokers 
died of heart disease at nearly twice the rate of 
those who had never smoked. The death rates 
from cancer of the lung were at least five times 
higher in the heavy cigarette-smoking group 
than in nonsmokers. Death rates were ap- 
preciably higher among men who smoked 
cigarettes lightly (less than one half pack a 
day) than among nonsmokers. In general, 





What does 


death rates among regular smokers of pipes 
and cigars were somewhat higher than among 
those who had never smoked, but not so high 
as among the cigarette smokers. 

The study also revealed that a higher per- 
centage of men in rural districts had never 
smoked and a lower percentage had a history 
of regular cigarette smoking than was found 
in urban centers. 

These first returns confirmed the conclu- 
sions of the previous studies based on alto- 
gether different fact-gathering methodology. 
And since its publication, a somewhat smalier 
investigation using essentially the same 
technique with 60,000 British physicians 
as subjects has reported practically identical 
results. 


It 


It is tempting to make a variety of calcula- 
tions based on these and other data bearing 
on lung-cancer incidence, but I shall confine 
myself to those which I believe are the most 
meaningful. 

Based on the assumption that present 
mortality rates for lung cancer will continue 
and that present over-all death rates will con- 
tinue, the chance of a young adult male’s 
developing lung cancer is about | in SO. If 
he never smokes, his chances of acquiring 
cancer of the lung are 1 in 170 to 190; if 
he smokes a pack or more of cigarettes a day 
routinely, he has a | in 15 to 20 chance of de- 
veloping cancer of the lung. Alarming as these 


the Gardener do 


courtyard garden open to the skies of Southern Cali- 
fornia. People in all parts of the country have picked it 
up. A garden will always be a garden wherever you find 
it, but whether in Minnesota, Missouri or Massachusetts 
it is now being called more and more by the old Spanish 
name. 


in Winter? 


A Few Pointers on Winter Protection 


Some Remarks Caused by the 
Coming on of Cold W eather 


Plants Outside the Winter Window 


There’s a good reason for this. For not only are gardens 
everywhere getting to be known as patios—they are getting to 
look \ike them. A patio is really an open-air room, which is 
what I believe gardens are coming to—and I’m glad to see it 
coming. A little garden space, right outside the door—front, 
side or back, it doesn’t matter; just so you can look out into 
it through the windows. Screened for privacy, paved and 
furnished for pleasure and comfort, it is planted enough to 


Plants Inside the Winter Window 


By THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT 


Winter in the garden is nothing to worry about if you 
take a few simple precautions. Don’t coddle your plants. Or 
let’s put it this way: Don’t grow plants you have to coddle. 
Unless of course this is part of your pleasure. Azaleas are a 
case in point. These are among the most popular of plants, 
and becoming more and more so every spring as the plant 
stands and garden centers along the highway burst out in all 
the bright beguiling colors for which azaleas are famous. And 
yet, north of a certain zone of hardiness that cuts across 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and points west, azaleas of the commer- 
cial kinds must be taken on as a calculated risk. The Mollis 
variety is hardier and much less particular than most. But 
any azaleas grown in greenhouses or in the deep South for the 
spring trade are going to require special care right now if 
you’ve got them in your garden. Protect them from the whip- 
ping wind and from the melting winter sun. Cover them with 
straw, salt hay or leaves, unless of course you already have 
them where the wind can’t reach them and where the winter 
sun can’t beat down on them. Watch out for that winter sun! 
That winter wind! They’re what cause more winter damage 
than anything else. 


be beautiful but not enough to be a burden. 


It’s the most ancient garden-design idea in the world, but 
there’s never been a worthier way to apply it than in our present- 
day suburban homes on their small close-coupled properties. 
And what makes me think of the patio idea is how great a com- 
fort and attraction it can be in winter. A nice protected patio 
garden off the living room or kitchen is not only something 
cheerful and friendly to look at from now until spring, but there 
are many days when you can sit out there for a sun bath. 


Whether it’s patio or plain back yard, there are 
plenty of plants to give it winter life and color. Looking 
out my own kitchen window, the first thing I see is the 
Washington thorn, standing like a slender spreading- 
top vase fifteen feet high glittering with coral berries and 
fluttering with feeding birds. Near it is a big bush of 
Japanese witch hazel that is nothing spectacular at the 
moment, but toward the end of January it will suddenly 
break out all over with lovely yellow flowers that last for 
weeks regardless of the weather. There’s a clump of 
white birch with a hemlock behind it, and there’s a 
golden willow beside it. Near the window is a round feed- 
ing platform for birds that like grain, and a vertical 
feeder for birds that like peanut butter. The only thing 
missing are Christmas roses clustering in the corners. 
To tell the truth, I never thought they were necessary. 


There are people who keep indoor plants for the pleasure 


Hybrid rosebushes get hilled up six or eight inches 
around the stem, and the stem gets pruned off to the hill... . 
Any newly planted perennials should be covered the first winter 
with a mulch of straw, leaves or peat moss, but only after the 
ground is frozen. The mulch is to keep the ground frozen, and 
prevent the roots’ being heaved out by alternate thaws and 


freezes. ... Any newly planted shrubs, evergreens, trees facing 
their first winter in your garden need some protection from wind 
and sun... . And most important—don’t let anything go into the 


winter dry. Water deep and well before the first heavy freeze. 


of growing them, and others who simply want to keep the plants 
alive and well for the pleasure of looking at them for what they 
do to the room. It’s the difference between dirt gardening and 
decorating. Anyhow, here is a quick little list of the house plants 
we keep on hand all winter, and which give great pleasure to 
both growers and gourmets alike. If it appears that every one is 
more remarkable for its foliage than its flowers, let me say 
that to make up for that there are always several low flat bowls 
filled with blooming bulbs of paper-white narcissus, the easiest 
and most rewarding indoor winter flower I know. 


Winter protection is something you learn about by 
watching, the way we learned about figs, which we grow for 
their looks alone—they make such a big and wonderfully 
ornamental summer bush. We always thought that in our 
cold-winter climate they needed a lot of elaborate protection. 
Then we got tired of taking the trouble, and of course the 
stalks killed right back to the ground. But by the middle of 
May the roots were sprouting. and by July a brand-new bush 
from the ground up was five feet wide and high and as hand- 
some as ever before. The fruit didn’t quite ripen before frost, 
but who cares a fig, as far as that’s concerned? 


Have you noticed how the word “patio” is spread- 


ing? No longer does it refer exclusively to an enclosed 


Seersucker plant is a new one to me: small and slow, 
with astonishing leaves of seersucker texture and stripes in 
light and dark green; sure to make conversation. ... Maranta 
is along the same lines, but bigger and fluffier, with striking 
foliage in green and almost purple stripes. These two are 
naturals for a contemporary interior. .. . In the same category 
are the various familiar and old-fashioned peperomias, with 
glossy leaves both striped and plain. . . . Then in the highest 
of all categories, to my way of thinking, are the great Rex 
begonias, the aristocrat of indoor plants. But buy them from 
a specialist who can let you choose from the various kinds, one 
more lustrous than the last, and who can show you how to 
treat them. 

In March: 


WHAT DOES THE GARDENER DO IN THE SPRING? 


LADIES’ HOME Jou 


figures are, they are based on present 
and those rates are rising rapidly. 

A year after the analysis of the data at 
which provided the foregoing figures, a se 
analysis was undertaken—this one bas¢ 
the 32 months’ accumulation of death rec 
of the men in the original study group. 
results confirmed the earlier findings, In 
they indicated that the relationships bet 
cigarette smoking and susceptibility to ez 
of the lung are decidedly more striking 
they appeared to be in the previous inyes 
tion. 

For instance, if attention is restricte 
the men whose lung cancers were diagr 
with reasonable certainty, it was found | 
only two lung cancers occurred during! 
study interval among the 32,460 men 
had never smoked—a standardized ra 
4.9 per 100,000. By contrast, there ¥ 
deaths from lung cancer among the 1] 
men who had smoked cigarettes reg 
some time—a rate of 145 per 100,000. 
is to say that regular cigarette smok 
gardless of amount) died from lung 
a rate twenty-nine times higher than did 
smokers. 

The rate of death from lung cancer am 
regular pipe smokers was 10 times gre 
than that for never-smokers, while the rates 
cigar smokers did not differ significantly i 
those of nonsmokers. y 

é i 
B, all odds, and as might be expected, 
highest rates of death from cancer of the] 
appeared in the group which admitted 
smoking two packages of cigarettes or m 
a day at the time of questioning. Thes 
died of lung cancer at a rate 90 times hig 
than that of men who had never smoked 

The latest analysis produced informa 
which goes as far as anything has to date 
answer the question, “If I have been smok 
cigarettes for years, will it do me any goo¢ 
stop?” The data suggest that it will. Am 
the men who had smoked cigarettes regul 
at some time, but who had stopped pric 
the investigation, deaths from lung car 
were 14 times more frequent than they w 
among never-smokers—but only about ha 
common as they were among men who fF 
sisted in smoking cigarettes up to the time 
study began. 4 

Thus, although the number of cases ay 
able for tabulation is not large eno} 
draw unequivocal conclusions, it ap 
that giving up the habit—even after 
of cigarette smoking—may reduce the 
of developing lung cancer. 


IV i 


By way of mitigating attention to the ct 
suspect, the statement is sometimes made t 
if cigarette smoking is involved in caus 
lung cancer, it is obviously not the only 
This is true, but our interest at this point 
whether it is the only cause, but whether iti} 
cause of any moment at all. Cigarette smok 
is one of many factors under suspicion, a 
furthermore it is the only one over which 
individual can exercise full and personal cc 
trol. 

The American Cancer Society has resol¥ 
to support, as its resources permit, resea 
efforts to identify whatever cancer-incit 
substances may be in tobacco and its produ 
and to find the means of eliminating them. 
the meantime it is committed to setting t 
facts, as they stand today and as they accum 
late, before the people—all the people—of tl 
country. It does not hold that smoking caus 
cancer of the lung. It does not propose to 
the public not to smoke. It does intend 
equip the national conscience with the infe 
mation by which it can make up its own mi 
fairly. If time should establish the innocen 
of tobacco, such a course will prove less bla 
worthy than failure to suggest caution 
smokers and potential smokers of cigarett 
today. 

As one of my doctor friends puts it: If 
degree of association which has been esta 
lished between cancer of the lung and smo 
ing were shown to exist between cancer 
the lung and, say, eating spinach, no 0} 
would raise a hand against the proscription 
spinach from the national diet. Eh 
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“You know, Helen...I remember my 
jyrandmother saving “7 Green Stamps’ 
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: MARY: “She started me saving them years HELEN: “It’s hard to believe that beautiful toaster didn’t cost you a 
. ago. I’ve gotten so many lovely things.” penny. I’m sure going to shop where I’ll get Se H Green Stamps.” 








| YOR 3 GENERATIONS... 60 years... American women have been 
| 1 getting magnificent things by saving S&H Green Stamps. You can too. 

_ Wonderful possessions for every room in your house or your favorite 
i ‘sport or hobby. Made by America’s most prominent manufacturers. 
"You don’t pay a penny for any of them! 

_ Remember, it costs no more to shop at stores that give SeH Green 
Stamps. And you don’t even need to ask for your stamps. They are 
handed to you with your change. S&H Green Stamps are your F eg WESTINGHOUSE 
discount for paying cash. 


AVE AS YOU SPEND. It’s easy to find stores that give 
S&H Green Stamps. Food stores. . . filling stations. . . department 
stores... drug stores... more than 60,000 stores of all kinds across 
_ the nation give S&H. 
Today—visit the Se H Redemption Store in your town. See all 
4 | the marvelous things you can get. See for yourself that saving S&H NLY 1,200 stamps fill your 
‘ Green Stamps is one of the most satisfying things you’ll ever do! S&H book. You get the latest 
. 
' 
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models of famous manufacturers. Join 
the 20 million thrifty women who 
shop where they see this sign ............ 
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The faculty and alumni of Commonwealth 
are indeed proud of Edmund Mayhew. So, 
too, in fact, are his students. But with them, 
the pride is of the kind found among para- 
troopers, submariners and steeplejacks. By the 
very fact of having stayed voluntarily in his 
class when it was within their power to trans- 
fer out, they have demonstrated their tough- 
ness. For in the considered judgment of the 
three hundred young men who sit in semicir- 
cular rows facing him for three hours a week 
throughout their first year at the school, there 
has not been a tongue so rough, a heart so 
hard, a disposition so mean since Judge Jef- 
freys presided at the Bloody Assizes. 

The truth of the matter is that this reputa- 
tion for orneriness is not wholly deserved. For 
though no student he calls to recite is likely to 
escape with a completely whole ego, there’s 
been remarkably little blood shed in the class- 
room where for thirty years Edmund Mayhew 
has been teaching Commonwealth’s first-year 
course in Contracts. What blood has flowed 
has belonged to students caught with their as- 
signments unprepared. This, to Professor 
Mayhew, is the Great Crime. In the unpre- 
pared student, he sees the advancing shadow 
of the practicing attorney who has come un- 
ready into court. And it is in dealing with this 
offender against the dignity of The People, 
The State, The Law, The Commonwealth Law 
School and Professor Edmund Mayhew him- 
self, that he has earned his nom de guerre, 
Mayhem. No one has ever been found unpre- 
pared more than once in Professor Mayhew’s 
class. 

On this particular day, however, the pro- 
ceedings got off to an easy start and moved 
along pleasantly and uneventfully. Professor 
Mayhew acknowledged the presence of the 
usual Saturday-morning prefootball contin- 
gent of visiting femininity, urged that they 
exert their good influence to secure greater 
efforts on the part of their friends in the class— 
which was perhaps the dullest he could re- 
member encountering in all his years of teach- 
ing—and then made a neat transition to the 
matter at hand. 

The subject was, as it would be for a large 
part of the entire year, ‘““Consideration”—the 
legal principle that, for a valid contract to 
exist, there must be something of value offered 
to each side by the other. After a few intro- 
ductory remarks by way of summarizing the 
previous lecture, Professor Mayhew looked at 
his seating chart. There was a general hold- 
ing of breath—while the class waited to see 
who would be the first man called. 

It was a key moment. It was, in fact, the 
tip-off on the entire slate of victims for the 
day. For Mayhem’s standard operating method 
in each lecture was to work his way on a hori- 
zontal row to the right, from the first man he 
called. Each day, when that lead-off man’s 
name rang out, his neighbors to the right were 
immediately on notice that they were in the 
line of fire. Sometimes Mayhem might whim- 
sically pass over one or another man in the 
row, but the route the hour’s attack would fol- 
low was firmly fixed from that first announce- 
ment. 


Pioieccr Mayhew looked up from the 
chart, ran a practiced eye over the assemblage, 
cleared his throat and said, in an extremely 
mild tone, ““Mr. Harker.” 

George shuddered faintly, realizing that to 
the end of the assignment on page 433 there 
were just six cases—and that he, good old 
George Baillie, was precisely six seats to the 
right of the No. 1 Casualty. If Mayhem didn’t 
skip anyone, he’d be in the clear. If Mayhem 
did skip, he was just about sure to be called. 
He looked back quickly and met Susie’s eyes, 
which had been boring into the back of his 


neck. Thank geodness, I’m _ prepared, he 
thought. 

It soon became apparent, however, that, 
being prepared, there was really nothing to 
worry about. Mayhem seemed to be in an 
unusually gentle mood. In fact, at one point, 
Jack King, sitting behind George, leaned over 
and said, “I hear today’s his forty-fifth wed- 


ding anniversary.” 


R.I.L. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58 


The hour progressed smoothly through Mr. 
Harker’s recitation on Cranston vs. Kane 
(12:08 p.m.—12:12 p.m.), Mr. Walton’s account 
of Van Dam vs. Appleby (12:15 p.m.—12:22 
p.M.) and Mr. Marano’s report on Boyle vs. 
North Branch Railroad (12:27 P.m.-12:33 
P.M.). Three to go, thought George. 

After each recitation, Professor Mayhew 
made a few mildly derogatory comments on 
the performance and then, in one or two 
choice, pithy sentences, summed up the kernel 
of legal principle demonstrated by the case. 
These Mayhew statements of law were taken 
down as nearly verbatim as possible in each 
of the three hundred student rotebooks. It was 
well known that the student who understood 
and could apply 60 per cent of these capsules 
of-wisdom was sure to pass the final exam. 

Mr. Marano was followed by Mr. Duncan, 
interpreting the reasoning behind the court’s 
decision in Platt vs. Spooner (12:35 p.m.-12:40 
p.M.). Mr. Duncan’s interpretation was incor- 
rect, so it was followed by a pause during 
which Professor Mayhew, in a not unfriendly 
fashion, temporarily amputated Mr. Dun- 
can’s will to live. The operation was especially 
hard on Duncan, and his fellows suffered sym- 
pathetically, since his bride-to-be was en- 
sconced in the rear of the surgery during the 
operation. Finally, with a brief “Not really so 
bad,’’ Mayhem stanched the wound. 

Two more, said George to himself—and 
looking quickly over his shoulder, saw that 
Susie was apparently still concentrating on the 
back of his neck. 

The session moved steadily along and the 
hands on the clock advanced toward one. Mr. 
Jones turned in a splendid analysis of Weeks 
vs. Weeks (12:45 p.m.—12:49 p.m.) and, with- 
out skipping at all, Professor Mayhew called 
for Mr. Norman, sitting right next to George, 
to explain Mendoza vs. Garcia. 

The last one! George breathed a sigh of 
relief. He had escaped. Though, truthfully, he 
felt now that he would have preferred to have 
been called on. He had been well prepared. He 
believed he would, indeed, have come off 
rather well. And it would have been pleasant 
to make a good showing before Susie. Oh, 
well, thought George, sometimes the apple, 
sometimes the leaves. 

By the time Mr. Norman had finished speak- 
ing and Professor Mayhew had added his 
comments, it was 12:59. 

It had been a good lecture. The fair guests 
had been both entertained and edified. There’d 
been enough Mayhew witticisms to make the 
performance a success. He had made his fa- 


mous remark recommending transfer to a 
divinity school for those students who pro- 
posed to substitute faith for works. He had 
even, as he did periodically, cited one of his 
own books as the final authority supporting a 
position he had taken. 

And now the classroom week was over. The 
clock stood at one precisely. The class and its 
guests sat poised for the release of Mayhem’s 
““Class dismissed.”’ George was already think- 
ing about Susie and the afternoon’s game and 
dinner dancing at the Singleton Plaza. 


I was at this precise moment that disaster 
struck. For suddenly, George was aware that 
Professor Mayhew was not saying, “Class dis- 
missed.”’ What he was saying was, ““And now, 
gentlemen, Mr. Baillie will give us the benefit 
of his conclusions on the celebrated case of 
Loomis versus Velie.” 

George stole one dismayed glance at his 
assignment sheet—at the day’s assignment—at 
the characters that spelled out the assignment’s 
end on page 433, and realized in horror that it 
wasn’t 433 at all. It was 438. Loomis vs. Velie, 
on which Professor Mayhew was now giving 
him an introduction, began on page 434. He 
was doomed. In a flash, he realized that, 
whereas he had been relaxing confident in the 
belief that the assignment had been completed, 
his associates were relying purely on the ex- 
piration of the hour. The assignment wasn’t 
completed. And Professor Mayhew didn’t 
know the time was up. 

In other courses, if the professor were so 
remiss as to run past the hour, the men began 
to shuffle their feet and talk to one another so 
that the lecturer speedily realized the situa- 
tion and dismissed the class. In this room, not 
a man ventured more than one wary eye lifted 
to the clock that hung, flanked by the red-robed 
portraits of ancient British chief justices and 
chancellors, on the wall behind and above the 
head of Edmund (Mayhem) Mayhew. 

Furtively shuffling those ominous pages 434 
to 438 in an unsuccessful attempt to assimilate 
their significance by the sense of touch, George 
listened as Professor Mayhew continued his 
impeccable introductory. 

“In Loomis against Velie,” the jury-swaying 
voice was saying, “we encounter our first, and 
an extremely interesting, example of a new 
principle. Prior Consideration. 

“Velie owed Loomis three hundred and 
fifty pounds. Velie had told him he was un- 
able to pay. However, Velie said, if Loomis 
would reduce the debt to two hundred pounds, 
he would borrow the money from his brother 
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and pay it off. Loomis agreed. Velie did } 
row the two hundred pounds and paid jf 
Loomis. A year later, Velie won six thous 
pounds in a lottery. Loomis now arrived ; 
demanded his other hundred and fifty pour 
Velie refused to pay. Now, Mr. Baillie— 
happened?” 

George couldn’t produce a sound. A do 
different thoughts jostled one another in 
mind, none of them relevant to the decisior 
Loomis vs. Velie. He could feel the commis 
ating glances of his classmates. He gues) 
that some of them were looking back to wh . 
Susie sat. He wondered how Susie was feeli 
Meanwhile, Mayhem waited. He waited a { 
twenty seconds. Finally he spoke. | 

| 


eS) 


““Aren’t you even going to clear your thra 
Mr. Baillie?” 
The class, despite their sympathy, chuck 
George just stared miserably. ; 
“I’m waiting, Mr. Baillie. Think. Surely; 
remember the outcome of the case, ever 
your sluggish memory has not yet been su 
ciently activated to uncover the reasoning } 
hind the court’s conclusions.” all 
Nothing happened. George felt the f 
mounting up his neck and cheeks. He kn 
Susie could see it from where she sat. Di 
dimly he suddenly heard Bill Norman y 
pering through unmoving lips, ““Judgmen 
the plaintiff. Judgment for the plaintiff.” 
“Judgment for the plaintiff,’ Geo 
in the familiar tone that Mayhem, fr 
long years of teaching, recognized wi 
certainty as meaning, “Somebody just 
this. It’s al, they were able to tell me 
know what I’m talking about.” * 
“Mr. Baillie,” said Professor May. 
“that is absolutely correct. And no’ w, M 
Baillie, we’d like to hear the grounds. I ne 
hardly point out that, in this case as wit 
many cases we study, other courts, on 
similar facts, have reached diametrically 
posite conclusions. This can happen only y 
there are extremely strong arguments on 
sides so that reasonable men, like judges, ar 
jurors—and professors, Mr. Baillie—can a 
rive at differing opinions. Now what was th 
line of argument that Lord Justice Raynor fo 
lowed in—I’m sure you will agree with me 
his extremely eloquent opinion in the case 
George had dried up again. } | 


Miaynem, having given George extra tim 
to collect his thoughts on what seemed to hi 
the very odd chance that the boy was mi 
rattled, was now completely sure of Geo 
lack of preparation. And with the ce 
came a rising anger. The professor’s voice 
maihed even, but it moved to a higher pi 
His face grew redder. “Mr. Baillie, did 
deliberately appear in my class this mornin 
without having read the assignment?” 

“No, sir,’ George managed to get out, ~ 
studied the entire 5 | 

“Mr. Baillie,’ Professor Mayhew inter 
rupted, “I consider it personally insulting for! 
student to enter this room unprepared. I 
to consider the possibility that a man cau, 
out in such conduct would have the additio 
disrespect required to deny it. I must 
assume that you have done your work 
through some defect of tongue, intellect, 
ory—or all three combined—find yourself unl 
able to pass on the results of your study t 
your associates. I am prepared to help you.) 

“But, sir, | ——”’ George said, trying d 
perately to get out his explanation of wha 
had happened. 

“We are ready—your classmates and I 
take all the time you need to adumbrate 
elucidate the Lord Chief Justice’s reaso 
Mayhem intervened again. 

George could feel the blood thumping in hit 
temples and in the finger tips he was pressing 
down on the open casebook. Bill Norman wa 
whispering again through motionless lips, BU} 
George couldn’t get it. 

“Take your time,”’ Professor Mayhew wet 
on. “But meanwhile, you may remember tha 
when first you entered this class, I suggeste¢ 
that you look at the man on your right and OF 
your left—because one of you would not 9§ 
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_ Ither...they’re talking it over... 

_ jey’re reaching a decision...well, 
erry Christmas, indeed! They’re 
ing to give her Towle Sterling! 








owle’s Pie Serving Knife from 
11.00, Cheese Knife from $5.75. 
hell wonder how she ever did 
ithout them—both cut and serve! 





, Vs rather hard, describing the 
,.. thank-you” scene, the way it’s so 
ved up with misty eyes and kisses 
ws ).this always happens when Towle 
- ‘terling is unwrapped! - 























‘What woman ever has enough tea- 
spoons! Ever useful, always lovely, 
twenty Towle patterns from which 
to choose. From $3.75 the spoon. 








Here’s just the person to help 
them! All salesfolk know...and 
appreciate ...the special touches 
which make Towle Sterling so 
practical as well as beautiful. 


Towle’s elegant combination salt 


shaker and pepper mill. Shake for 
salt, twist for pepper. Ribbed ster- 
ling, rare»Padouk wood. $30.00. 


Lo 


Start her on the sterling she’s al- 
ways wanted—Towle. In this Towle 
Sterling Service for Four: 4 tea- 
spoons, 4 place knives, 4 place 
forks, 4 individual salad forks. Six- 
teen pieces in all—the perfect 
Christmas gift. Take home your 
Towle Service for Four, present it 
on Christmas Day and use it for 
years to come. Pay for it in easy in- 
stallments over the next 12 months. 


cality in everyday enjoyment. 


There they go—off to the nearest 
authorized jewelry or depart- 
ment store, to see in person the 
lovely Towle Sterling gifts dis- 
played here on this page... 


‘sterling bowl. Superb for sauces, 
nuts or as a centerpiece. $27.50. 







One of the nicest aspects of Towle 
is the post-Christmas enjoyment 
that everyone gets from its beauty 
...its distinction...its utter practi- 


it: 
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Towle’s salad bowl of chip and 
erleess Cela tite eCard 
base. Ideal for hot foods, too! $25. 
Sterling-handled servers: $16.50. 


Steady, now...The Day is here and 
she doesn’t suspect a thing. Maybe. 
Chances are, she did most of the 
hint-dropping herself! (Idea: use 
this ad yourself to do the same! ) 










Pierced or plain, in her favorite 
Towle pattern, these spoons are 
table musts. Towle tablespoons for 
gracious serving. From $10.00. 


Make some hostess happy this year 
...with a complete 45-piece Towle 
service for eight in the pattern of 
her choice. Free: A rich mahogany 
$30.00 drawer chest, lined with 
Towle’s non-tarnish Duvetyn, ap- 
pointed with antiqued brass fit- 
tings and monogram plate. 12 
months to pay in easy installments. 
The Towle Hostess Set and Chest, 
available through Dec. 24, 1956. 


Towle 


STERLING 


Newburyport, Massachusetts 
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CANNED . 


Fruit 


Cocktail 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


Isn’t it a gorgeous pie to set before 
your guests! Creamy and fluffy 
and rich to see—with brilliant fruit 
cocktail ringed round in a wreath 
on top and all through the filling 
for fun and flavor. Only fruit 
cocktail’s five ready-fixed, neatly- 
cut fruits—cling peaches, pears, 
pineapple, grapes, cherries — can 
give you such delightfully blended 
fruit flavors, such happy, gay 
colors with no work at all! 


Cling Peach Advisory Board Catifornia Canning Pear Growers 


Party-bright for the holidays! 


FRUIT COCKTAIL EGGNOG PIE 


1 No. 24 can fruit cocktail 

1 envelope Knox Gelatine* 

1% cups prepared eggnog 

Yg teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoons vanilla — 

V4 teaspoon almond flavoring 

1 cup whipping cream 

1 9-inch baked pie shell (directions on 
Betty Crocker* Homogenized Pie Crust 
Mix package) 


* Registered trade names 


- flavorings. Chill until mixture mounds — 






LADIES’ HOME Joy I" 








Drain fruit cocktail well, measure +4 cup of — 
the syrup. Stir gelatine into syrup, set over 
boiling water, stir to dissolve. Remove — 
from heat, stir into eggnog. Add salt, 


when dropped from spoon. Whip cream. — 
Fold into gelatine mixture with 125 cups 
well drained fruit cocktail. Chill again 5 to” 
10 minutes, until mixture mounds. Heap 
into baked, cooled pie shell. Chill 2 to 4 
hours. Decorate with remaining fruit © 
before serving. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 164 
ba next year. I am not eager at this moment 
ake my predictions any more specific, 
Baillie, but since, despite your avowed 
ation for today’s lecture, you seem to 
gained not one scintilla of legal knowl- 
from your arduous efforts—I think that 
bly your immediate neighbors might feel 
st out of danger in regard to my original 
osis.”” 
went pounding on and on and on, while 
ge grew more and more numb, until all 
yuld think of was Why did I bring Susie ? 
did I bring Susie ? Why did I bring Susie ? 
nally Mayhem came back to the main 
“Once more, Mr. Baillie. We return anew 
ir efforts to find out why, as you so prop- 
point out, the court found for the plain- 
‘ow that you have had this really excep- 
breathing spell in which to organize 
thinking, perhaps you can be prevailed 
1 to tell us what was on Lord Justice Ray- 
mind when he made this important—I 
at, important—ruling.”” 
?m afraid I can’t ——”’ George began and 
‘stopped again. 
Ne of the legal profession, Mr. Baillie, we 
ers of the court, charged with the respon- 
ty of interpreting and effectuating the law 
h epitomizes the complete structure of 
existence as a Civilized society, cannot——”’ 
is time it was Professor Mayhew who 
e off his speech. A clacking outburst of 
ad from the back of the room had suddenly 
osed itself upon his attention. 
ie had risen from her seat and, noisily 
cing her heels on the ancient floor boards 
Jolmes Hall, was making her way toward 
door. A tremendous surge of red over- 
ed Mayhem’s collar. 
le even tone was gone. ““Young lady!” he 
ed. 


so much prefer to give seated dinners 
er than buffet parties—I feel that people 
more relaxed that way. I usually try to 
t the number of people at the table to ten, 
elve, and plan the food with easy service 
nind. I often omit a first course, and plan 
meal so that meat and vegetables may be 
ed all together on one large platter, to cut 
non the number of trips around the table. 
instance, one of our favorite dishes is 
ken ‘Kiev’—those tiny rolled-up fillets of 
ken breast that have a delicious herby, 
tery filling. A platter of these is passed, with 
e new potatoes all around the edge of the 
ter; instead of a separate vegetable and 
ad, cold asparagus which has been mari- 
ied in French dressing, served with mous- 
me sauce. Dessert is a cold macédoine of 
ts, fresh or frozen, whatever is in the mar- 
. (I’ve found that just about any fruit 
mbines well with any other—it’s hard to go 
ong here.) 

I like to do many small flower arrange- 
mts all over the house, downstairs, instead 
one or two big ones; on an end table, an 
‘tique coffee cup and saucer with a red and 
White carnation, and one big pink rose, for 
‘tance. Small arrangements are inexpensive, 
? 1 to do, and each one is like a sort of pleas- 
_ it surprise as people look around the room. 
_ or the center of the table in the dining room, 
ike to use sometimes a set of three small 
cker baskets down the table in a line, filled 
th carnations. Or brass pyramid temple 
ps which we got in India, with ledges all 
2 way to the top, on which you can place 
le garlands of flowers. Sometimes we use 
» flowers—instead, a set of eighteenth- 
ntury Italian figurines. Most of our table- 
oths and mats are pale pink or pale green, 
id our china is a green-and-white leaf design 
at looks well with both.” 

Here are recipes for three of Mrs. Cooper’s 
vorite party menus: 


-|LOBSTER-AND-VEGETABLE CURRY 


uté in a large skillet in 6 tablespoons but- 
x 4 cups finely chopped onions, 2 cups 
iopped celery, 2 cups chopped apples, | cup 
-ated carrots and 4 cloves garlic, crushed. 





Three hundred necks swiveled as the Satur- 
day-morning class in Contracts turned to see 
what champion had come forth to face the 
embattled Zeus. 

George felt that he would just disintegrate 
and disappear forever. Dismayed as he was by 
his own plight, he simply could not envisage 
the added depths of the new horror that would 
ensue when Professor Mayhew discovered that 
the disrupter of the class was his, George Bail- 
lie’s, guest—that old mendacious, unprepared, 
incompetent George Baillie had not only dem- 
onstrated his contempt for established pro- 
cedure but was a party to overt revolution. 

As Professor Mayhew, in his rage, had 
called out, Susie had turned to face him. Very 
wide-eyed, she answered, ‘‘Me, sir?” 

Distressed as he was, George still couldn’t 
help observing that she looked very cute, very 
appealing and very small. Her voice was small 
too. But it carried, George noticed. It carried. 

“Yes,”’ Professor Mayhew thundered. “You. 
What do you mean by this interruption? By 
what right do you, a guest, presume to dis- 
tract these gentlemen’s attention—to rise at 
your pleasure and create a major disturbance, 
banging your way about my classroom?” 

Good heavens, George thought. She isn’t 
even embarrassed. She’s actually smiling. And 
she was. Apologetically, true—but smiling. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” she said. “‘Truly sorry. I 
didn’t mean to create a disturbance. But these 
heels, sir—I guess I didn’t realize how they’d 
sound on the bare boards and ——”’ 

“And what, miss?’”? Mayhem’s volley had 
not declined a single decibel in volume. 

“And I’m already ten minutes late for my 
luncheon date.” 

“Late?’”? Mayhem shouted. “‘Late?’”’ And 
suddenly he turned his head to look at the 
clock. Then—‘“Eleven minutes past one!’’ he 
cried, and seizing his brief case, began cram- 


ming papers into it. Almost as an afterthought, 
he looked up and said, ‘‘Class dismissed.” 


Saturated with relief, George was out of his 
seat and up the aisle like a shot. He seized 
Susie’s arm and rushed her outside. Once un- 
der the portico, he stopped, and they leaned 
against the wall near the door. 

“Did I do right, George?’ she wanted to 
know. 

“You certainly did, baby.’ He smiled 
happily. 


The price of progress is trouble. 
CHARLES F. KETTERING 


“IT could see you were in trouble and I 
wanted to help.” 

“You certainly did, baby,’’ George repeated. 

“Can we go away from here now?” she 
asked. 

“We certainly can, baby,” he said, and was 
just bending to kiss her when the portly figure 
of Professor Mayhew emerged from Holmes 
Hall. 

Even moving at top speed, Mayhem was too 
good a trial man not to catch immediately the 
significance of the scene before him. He swerved 
sharply and bore down on them. George 
straightened up. Susie looked even more wide- 
eyed than she had back in the classroom. 

“Mr. Baillie,” Mayhem said, “is this young 
lady with you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said George. ‘‘Miss Crane, Pro- 
fessor Mayhew. Professor Mayhew, Miss 
Crane.” 

Susie said, “How do you do.” 


‘““‘WHEN I ENTERTAIN” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70 


When the vegetables are tender, combine 6 
to 8 tablespoons curry powder with 4 table- 
spoons flour and | teaspoon ginger. Blend 
into the sautéed vegetables. Gradually add 
5 cups chicken stock, stirring carefully, and 
simmer for 20 minutes until the sauce is 
thickened and the vegetables are very well 
cooked. Press the sauce through a sieve or 
buzz in a blender. Add | cup heavy cream, 
a little more chicken stock if the sauce is too 
thick, and 2 quarts cooked lobster meat. 
Add 3 packages frozen peas cooked as di- 
rected on the package. Season with | table- 
spoon salt. Simmer just until hot throughout. 
Serve with hot coconut rice. Makes 12-14 
servings. 


HOT COCONUT RICE 


Cook 2 cups raw rice according to package 
directions. Toast 114 cups shredded coconut 
until golden brown in a moderately hot— 
350° F.—oven for about 5-10 minutes. When 
the rice is cooked, season with salt and pepper, 
toss with melted butter and the toasted 
coconut. Makes 12 servings. 


PINEAPPLE SHERBET 


Beat 4 eggs until light with 14 teaspoon salt, 
gradually adding 24 cup sugar and 1 cup 
white corn sirup. Add 4 cups milk, 1 No. 2% 
can crushed pineapple, 24 cup lemon juice 
and 21% teaspoons grated lemon rind. Mix 
well and pour into 3 refrigerator freezing 
trays. Freeze about 1 hour until frozen 14’ 
around the edge of the tray. Scrape into a 
chilled bowl and beat with a spoon until 
mushy. Pour back into trays and freeze 
until firm. Makes 3 quarts. 


ALMOND-COCONUT MACAROONS 


Work 34 cup sugar, a little at a time, into 1 
cup almond paste. Add 14 teaspoon salt and 
lg teaspoon vanilla. Mix in thoroughly 1 
unbeaten egg white at a time until you have 
added 3. Now add 1 cup dry shredded 
coconut. Divide the mixture in half. Leave 
half plain. To the other half add 34 square 
unsweetened chocolate, melted. Let both 
mixtures stand 20 minutes at room tempera- 
ture. Drop by spoonfuls on ungreased brown 


paper laid on cooky sheets. Bake in a slow 
oven, 300° F., about 30 minutes or until just 
dry on the surface. When slightly cool, 
loosen from the paper and let stand, covered, 
in a cool place overnight. They should be 
quite chewy in the center. They dry out 
unless kept in covered crocks or tins, the 
tighter the better. This makes 2 dozen. 


CHICKEN KIEV 


Skin 8 raw chicken breasts carefully and 
separate into fillets. Place each fillet between 
2 sheets of waxed paper, and flatten with 
the side of a cleaver or meat pounder. Cream 
14 cup butter with | clove garlic, mashed, 
2 tablespoons chopped chives, 2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley, 14 teaspoon salt, 14 tea- 
spoon pepper, 14 teaspoon powdered rose- 
mary, 2 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 
all together till smooth. Chill in refrigerator 
till firm. Sprinkle a little salt and pepper on 
each flattened fillet. Place 1 tablespoon of 
the cold prepared butter on each fillet. Tuck 
the ends in and roll tightly. Secure with a 
toothpick, if necessary. Beat together | egg 
and 14 cup cream. Roll the fillets in flour, then 
in the egg-and-cream mixture, then in cracker 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat or salad oil till golden 
brown. Do not have fat too hot, as the out- 
side will brown too quickly before the inside 
cooks thoroughly. Do not prick with a fork 
at any time during frying. Makes 8 servings. 


MOUSSELINE SAUCE 


Mousseline sauce is cold hollandaise com- 
bined with whipped cream. Here is the recipe 
for hollandaise: With a rotary beater, elec- 
tric or hand, beat 3 egg yolks, 14 teaspoon 
salt and 14 teaspoon red pepper for | minute. 
Have ready 14 pound melted butter, 11% 
tablespoons heated lemon juice and 4 table- 
spoons boiling water. Beating constantly, add 
these three ingredients a little at a time and 
alternately. When all have been used, transfer 
sauce to top of double boiler and place it over 
bottom of double boiler, in which there is a 
small amount of boiling water. The boiling 
water must never comein contact with the top 
of the double boiler. Beat mixture rapidly 
with a wire whisk, scraping bottom and sides, 
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“Mr. Baillie,’ said Professor Mayhew, 
“were you unprepared today?” 

“Only on Loomis versus Velie, sir. I read 
the assignment sheet wrong. Thought the final 
page was four-thirty-three instead of four- 
thirty-eight.” 

“I see,” said Professor Mayhew, and paused. 
Then—‘‘Was Miss Crane aware of your diffi- 
culty when she—ah—created the disturbance?” 

“T think so, sir,” George said. Susie said 
nothing. 

“Very pretty diversion,” Mayhem said, 
looking at Susie. And then turning back to 
George—‘‘I’ve always found the ability to 
create a successful diversion, when necessary, 
one of the most effective weapons in the at- 
torney’s arsenal. I’ve never seen it better done.” 

Susie spoke up suddenly. “I keep telling 
him I'd be a big help to him,” she said. 

Mayhem stared at her appraisingly. “She 
would, you know,” he said, finally, to George. 

“T do,’’ George said. ““We’re thinking of be- 
ing married next week.” 

“We are ?” Susie squealed. 

“Of course,” Professor Mayhew said. “It’s 
obvious. Res ipsa loquitur.”’ He started to 
leave. “I enjoyed meeting you, Miss Crane. 
Better have a look at Loomis against Velie 
before Tuesday, Mr. Baillie.” 

“T will, sir,’ George said. “Would you join 
us in a premarital drink, sir?’ 

“Tm afraid I can’t,’’ said Edmund (May- 
hem) Mayhew. “‘It’s my forty-fifth postmarital 
anniversary and I’m already twenty minutes 
late. If I don’t hurry home, my wife will kill 
me.” 

George and Susie watched the stocky figure 
scurrying down the walk. After a moment, 
Susie looked up. “I believe you were about to 
kiss me, before we were interrupted.” 

“O.K., helpmate,” George said, and kissed 
her—for keeps. 


until the sauce is smooth and thick—about 
5 minutes. Remove from heat and beat a 
little longer. When cold, store in refrigerator 
and when thoroughly chilled fold in 34 cup 
heavy cream which has been beaten until 
stiff. Makes 8 servings. 


FILLETS OF SOLE MEUNIERE 


Dip 12 flounder fillets in milk, then lightly 
flour them and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Sauté the fillets in 3 tablespoons butter (you 
may need more toward the end) until they 
are lightly browned. As each piece is browned 
on both sides, transfer to a hot’platter to 
keep warm. When the fillets are done, add 
to the skillet 4 tablespoons butter and 2 
dozen oysters, drained and finely chopped. 
In a separate skillet melt 14 cup butter, and 
sauté until golden brown | cup blanched 
slivered almonds. Combine the oysters with 
the almond butter and pour over fillets wait- 
ing in the platter. Makes 12 servings. 


CHOCOLATE MERINGUES 


Beat 6 egg whites with 14 teaspoon salt and 
lg teaspoon cream of tartar until frothy. 
Add 11% cups sugar gradually, 1 tablespoon 
at a time, beating well after each addition. 
Continue beating until all sugar is dissolved 
and the mixture stands in stiff peaks. Add 1 
teaspoon vanilla. On oiled brown paper, draw 
circles the diameter you wish the meringues 
and make 12. They should be about 3” in di- 
ameter. Then spread 14” of meringue evenly, 
filling in the circle. Fill a pastry bag which 
has a rosette tip with the remaining meringue. 
Outline the circle in two layers with the me- 
ringue in the pastry bag. Put in a cool oven, 
250° F., for about 1 hour. Cool. Remove from 
paper and fill. 

Filling: Melt over hot water 2 bars sweet 
baking chocolate and 6 tablespoons water. 
Mix well while melting. If any lumps persist, 
mix with a wire whisk after removing from 
the heat. Cool. Whip 2 cups heavy cream 
until thick and glossy. Add 2 teaspoons 
vanilla. Fold carefully into cold chocolate 
mixture. Fill the 12 meringues. Swirl the top 
and then place them in refrigerator for at 


least 2 hours before serving. END 


Just in time for Christmas giving... 


New PYREX ware 


Decorator Casseroles! 


ie 


You'll be proud to give—or to own— 
these beautiful and practical Decorator Casse- 
roles. They’re famous PYREX ware in a new 
oval shape, and the cover becomes an extra 
baking and serving dish or tile. Choose from 
four smart designs and color combinations. 
White, turquoise or charcoal, with snowflake 
pattern; or pink with daisy pattern. 11% qt. size, 
$2.95—214 qt. size, $3.95, gift packed, at your 


nearby housewares or department store. 





e@ Turquoise snowflake 
pattern on 
white casserole. 







e@ White daisy 
pattern on 
eee = as pink casserole. 





e@ White snowflake 
Despont ome 
turquoise casserole, 





@ White snowflake 
pattern on 
j charcoal casserole, 
. : ‘ 





There’s only one PY REX Ware, a product of 


BRAND 


¥) CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, Ne Y. 
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MAKE-PP-YOURSELE 
CHRISTMAS “TREE 
DECORATIONS 


By NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 


Everything on our “cover” tree is homemade—easy enough fc 
children to make themselves, gay enough to make an amusj 
tree. The chains are made from 14”-wide 5”-long strips of com 
books. The strings are of cranberries and popcorn as well ¢ 
cranberries and miniature marshmallows. The decorations ce 
be made of white paper and colored by the children, or ¢ 
colorful papers (we suggest a medium-weight constructio 
paper). Bright stars and dots with glue backs are colorful an 
come packaged at the ten-cent store. Each snowflake will b 
different . . . try one and see. 


OL Ite 


@ SPIRALS. Cut 3” circles in bright colors. With a pencil, 
mark spiral designs about 14” in width to the center and cut. 
These can be hung from the top or the bottom. See sketch. 


WW Be 


@ CHRISTMASTREES. Cut two tree shapes about 414” high. A 


© ANGELS. Trace angel shape a 
two. Cut as shown and wedge tog 
The halo is made from two 1% 
legal seals stuck together, or it can | 
from yellow paper. With a needle, 
a thread to the head. Knot the t | 
inch above the head to hold halo, 


@ six- POINT STAR. Make three diamond shapes} 
long and 114” at widest part. Decorate each piece on 
sides. Cut in at widest pare 2 through on two pieces 
the third piece cut in 14 on each side. Wedge toge 


Decorate both sides of each tree. Cut one tree 14 from the top 
and the other 24 from the bottom. Wedge together and hang. 


sy © SNOWFLAKE. Cut any size circle of thin white p 
per (ours were 2/4”). Fold in half, in quarters and on¢ 
again. Cut on folds in various designs. Unfold ani 
press. Remember, the more open they are, the " ie: 


8 CHRISTMAS BALLS. Cut two circles, any size (ours were 
214”). Decorate both sides of each circle. Cut one circle 14 


“aude and the other 24 as in diagram. Wedge together. 











i 

j \ @ FIVE-POINTSTAR. Cuttwos} 
; the same size and deco both s 

i Se SI? of each. Cut one star 4 5 through | 
j the other 24 through as shown i in| 
8 gram and wedge together. Wit! 

i needle, attach a thread and hg 
% 


Q Lirias: Trace airplane and cut 
several in bright colors or gold and sil- 

Put a star on each wing. Fold as 
Sf and attach a thread for hanging. 
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@ BIRDS. Trace bird shape and 
wing shown here. Cut the bird as 
shown. Fold wing and slip into 

place. Attach thread for hanging. 
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This Christmas, give a gift of aru 
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ee 
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New PYREX 


Cradied Casseroles! 


You'll be proud to give—or to own 
—these beautiful and practical PYREX 


cradled Casseroles. 


They add a smart note to formal 
entertaining, yet they're right at home 
in the more casual family occasions. 
They’re real time and work savers, too— 
because they take your foods from freezer 


PYREX Weare, 


BRAND 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH 


Only, ..oinje 


a product og o f 


to oven to table to storage, all in the same 
dish. These beautiful casseroles have a 
smooth, hard, non-porous surface that’s 
easy to wash clean and it won’t lend or 
borrow any other flavor. 


See these, and scores of other hand- 
some PYREX ware gifts for Christmas, 


at your nearest housewares store! 





CLOUS living ee 


Opaque white PYREX Casserole 
has clear glass cover. Cradled in 
brass-plated decorator’s stand, it’s 
ideal for cooking, serving and _stor- 


ing. Only $2.95, gift packed. 


Super DeLuxe PYREX Casserole 
features lovely turquoise bowl with 
metal cover. Smart brass-plated cradle 
includes handy candle warmer. Only 


$5.95, gift packed. 


PYREX Instant Coffee Maker 
with candle warmer base is perfect 
for preparing and serving all bever- 
ages. Great as a gift—wonderful to 
own! Eight-cup size, only $6.95, 
twelve-cup size, $7.95, gift packed. 


Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
Visit the Corning Glass Center, Corning, N.Y. 
IN GLASS ““PYREX'’ is a registered trademark in the U.S. of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 
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1 WENT BLIND AT 43! 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79 


And then, gradually, the tension mounts 
again. Gradually more drops, more drops. 
Gradually 

And yet, not so gradually. It was that very 
month of October when Doctor Warren said 
the word: “Operation.” 

It was hardly after Christmas when Doc- 
tor Warren had to say it again: “Operate.” 

It was the next November when the com- 
plication of iritis—inflammation of the iris— 
left my world black, permanently black, after 
my final glaucoma operation. 

Permanently? Of course you hope! You 
hope and believe with all your grim resistance 
to fact, that maybe —— 

It was April before I had to stop believing 
that some miracle would clear what little 
vision remained in that one left eye. 

The born blind have one advantage—if it 
can be said to be an advantage: they do not 
have to unilearn a lifelong habit of walking, 
reading, moving about. The born blind, with 
no contrast to remember, do not have sud- 
denly to stand high in an open doorway from 
which the fire escape has suddenly been re- 
moved during the night. They are not abruptly 
plunged into a confusion of wheeling, bedlam, 
black space. 

And what is your reaction to this sudden 
shock of blackout? Let’s face it! You want to 
die. You are going to die! 

Only—suicide took more courage than I 
had. Or maybe I had too much imagination. 
It was no superstitious fear that held me—or 
was it, unknowing? I kept thinking that just 
as I had the gas all set, there might be a sud- 
den interruption of service—after all, I had 
once worked with a utility; I knew how inter- 
ruptions can come about. And there I’d be— 
not only still blind, but gas-sick too. Or.. . 
sleepers? You don’t always die of sleepers— 
and then, what a furor. I guess basically what 
stopped me was, I am a subconscious fatalist. 
I know, somehow, that unless it’s your time, 
you just don’t die. Suicide attempts fizzle 
often enough to prove that. 

Then what? 

Life returns—inexorably. You know it first 
by the wild fury of rebellion that seizes you. 
Why me—why me? God's ears are calloused 
by that outcry from all His worlds! I shouted 
it too—each time I walked, a shuffle at a time, 
slantwise into a doorjamb and got myself a 
fat goose egg on the temple, or a black bruised 
cheek. I dreamed it, in nightmare sleep. I 
curdled my insides with it, between sleep and 
sounding fury. 

But you can’t just sit there, however grimly 
you decide you will. Time is a thing of endless 
minutes and seconds. You can sit and think— 
and die a thousand deaths. Or you can floun- 
der about and try to find one familiar thing 
again to cling to—so you won’t have time to 
think. 

I had done some writing—advertising copy, 
mostly. But who, now, would pay me to write 
advertising? What, now in my _ blackout, 
could I do with an eight-column spread? How 
count picas and fit copy into limited space? 
And what buyer of what fashion colony would 
believe that I could still know what a red dress 
was, feel those buttons, fee/ those just-right 
shoulders. 

Nobody. 

So? 

One day my long-suffering sister came home 
to find I had dragged out the old portable 
typewriter again. 

“Tl bet I can’t hit a single note!” I stormed. 

She wheeled some paper—I hadn’t been 
able to find it in my fumblings—into the 
machine. 

““You’ve typed by touch for years,” she 
reminded me. ‘“‘Go on, see!” 





I was a wincing word, that—see. I hadn’t, 
fresh as the wound was, learned to say it as 
casually as the blind say see, deliberately, 
later. 

I tried. My fingers, unstarched with long 
nonuse, went everywhere. “I can’t find the 
guide keys!”’ I raged. 

She said she would slip caps over the a 
and ;. “Try,” she said. 


I felt them, then—found them again with 
my little fingers. I typed: 


mpw Os tje to,e fpr a;; gppd ,em tp cp,e 


I could hear my sister swallow the lump in 
her throat. 

“How'd I do?” I demanded. 

“T ... guess not,”’ she said quietly. 

*“A mess?” I said. 

““A ...mess,”’ she said. But then suddenly, 
“What a dope!” she said. “I put the guide 
key on the cent mark instead of the semi- 
colon!’ She did a little quick-change act, 
down there under my fingers. “‘Now ——” 

I could feel her holding her breath, back 
there at my shoulder. Grimly I set my little 


OLD CLOTHES 


By J. P. WOOD 


I saw the boy when he was how 
old? Two? 
Crawling around the kitchen 
floor 
Wearing a tattered hat of mine. 
It was all the clothes he wore. 


He thought he wore enough. 
He seemed to think it fine, 

As if he felt safe in the hat 
Because it had been mine. 


I saw him when he was five—no, 
six, 
Parading around in my Army 
cap. 
It slipped to his ears, but he felt 


proud. 
So what of that? 


The other day he was trying on 
A shabby suit of mine 

To wear to a high-school dance. 
He pretended that it was fine. 


I’ve no gratitude to life. It never 
gave. 
I took or tried to take. I chose 


Contest, not accord. I’ve won at 
least 


A certain satisfaction from old 
clothes. 


fingers into place again on the rubber caps 
that were there only to bolster me: 


now is the time for all good men to come 


“Tt’s O.K.!”’ she shouted. “It’s going to be 
OK! 


A beginning? 

In one direction, yes. I did gradually gather 
a little assurance at the typewriter, so far as 
fingers were concerned. But I had always been 
a sight writer—inflaming my own imagina- 
tion, as it were, with the /ook of my own words. 
Writing, rewriting, outlining, writing again. 
And now? 

What was there, on that white 81x11 in 
the typewriter? What had been the beginning 
of that undying sentence I had now reached 
the end of? Was it a line—or a page? 

My ex-boss of the big store helped me with 
that when he and the office gave me a set of 
dictating and transcribing machines. I could 
talk words now, and hear them at least. 


But—as the sight-minded know—it’s a long 
business, unwinding your habit pattern from 
seeing to hearing. 








But my fingers were all of me, it seemed, 
that had come alive yet in this travailing re- 
birth. They could wash dishes now, without 
too shattering catastrophe. They could dress 
me, wash and comb and even set my hair. 
They could do pretty well with the beautiful 
things I used to play, on the borrowed reed 
organ that had only half a tremolo, four 
stops. The rest of me —— 

“T will not walk with a cane,” I said when 
someone offered to show me, “not if I sit on 
my fanny the rest of my life, and rot! I 
wouldn’t be caught dead, tapping a cane!” 

Nor would I go outside arm in arm either. 

“Everybody looking and saying, ‘Tch, tch, 
poor thing’!”’ I kept raging. ““Nobody’s going 
to poor-thing me!” 


Bavidge and that was the real reason, I 
knew—in the apartment everything was fa- 
miliar, and I didn’t care much whether I saw 
it or not. But outside—spring was greening 
all around. Below Juneau Park, Lake Michi- 
gan brawled and stormed, or laughed itself 
wrinkled under the sun. If I sat inside, I was 
swathed against remembering that out there 
were things—and IJ had on perpetual, unrip- 
offable, impenetrable blinders between. 

Another thing—reading. I had loved 
books—the smell of them, the look of them, 
the words of them. Now? I could dust the 
bookshelves—and not even know if I set back 
the volume upside down! 

It was no part of my intending, that I should 
concede to blackout by learning its means of 
communication—Braille. It seemed to me, 
then, that I was not only locking the door to 
my blacked-out eyes, but actually welcoming 
the dark, when I even let myself toy with the 
thought of substituting a forefinger for vision. 

But the habit of reading can grow so 
strong that any means is better than none. 
Besides, I was fighting mad by now. And 
Braille was as good an opponent as any. 
Someone told me about the Hadley Corre- 
spondence School for the Blind in Winnetka, 
Illinois. I wrote. 

The thing that came to me, finally—a lap- 
ful of lumped pages, completely indecipher- 
able. Embossed flyspecks, that’s all. 

I slid a forefinger—slid, slid. Nothing. Just 
a numbed and sore forefinger, no more. And 
then the thought came: certainly it shouldn’t 
be so much work, reading? I lightened the 
touch. And there under my worn finger tip 
appeared one lump. One tiny—but distinct— 
lump. 

And so—in the middle years—I learned to 
read. A. B. C. All over again. After a while— 
a proud and fighting while—I had defeated 
the complete Braille cell, which is a sort of 
six-dot domino, three up and down, two 
across; in other words, two rows, three deep, 
of tiny embossed dots. And /—for all that 
the confused thing would retreat from my 
touch and blur, deliberately—/ could read 
with the light finger tip every dratted one of 
those six dots that form the nucleus of all 
Braille—the whole blind world’s Braille. 

I was finding an old friend again—reading. 
Slowly, laboredly, I was learning to make 
Braille register and respond by touch, as the 
printed page once had to my now blacked-out 
eyes. But with this permanent and unchange- 
able difference—the eye ranges wide, encom- 
passes a phrase, a whole sentence, even a para- 
graph, of print in one single contact. The fin- 
ger tip must take each fraction of the Braille 
cell, one at a time, letter for letter or contrac- 
tion for contraction. Though some work up 
remarkable reading speed, that is because the 
moving finger identifies quickly and moves 
on—practice does that. 

Even in Braille, I thought, the born blind 
have the advantage. They have never known 
the blessed /ook of print on a page, print that 
the eye translates with the help of the brain 
into fact and substance and story. They have 
never had to learn black words on white, 
only to have them stolen by blackout, and 
lumpy changelings, fed to the forefinger, sub- 
stituted. Learning Braille, in the later days, 
challenge though it is, grateful a// that it is to 
those who have now nothing else—learning 
Braille is a tense business. I had not realized 
how much until one day I said to my sister, 
wiping the salt from my face—salt that was 
not tears: 
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“I’ve got to quit trying so hard wily 
Braille stuff!” i 

She said, “Why?” i 

And I, without realizing I was using z , 
out of a dead, gone past, said, “It stra||, 
eyes too much!” 

But now I could manage a little to 
and read what I had written. At first, 
as many blind do. I used stylus and 
patterned and perforated “book” of 
between whose pages are laid the s 
heavy paper on which you are to “‘write 
the stylus of nail point bedded in a small 
handle. You write from right to left 
Braille figures backward, so that you ca 
your stylus-point embossings on the 
of the paper into which they have been p: 
Then I obtained a Braille writer, whi 
far more satisfactory. Into this, as into z 
writer, the heavy Braille paper is fed, ar 
embossings are done from underneath, 
six keys which control the six dots 
Braille cell are depressed, three for left 
three for right, with the spacing bar 
between them. 

So—I found myself making Braille 
clumsily, and often unreliably, at first. 
then, one day —— 

I had written and sold some little 
stories, during my advertising years. 
thought, now, that all that was past. 
never before “thought” without looking 
one warm Lake Michigan-weather day | 
down at my familiar old typewriter, thi 
to write a bold letter, maybe, to som 
had once read my freer, sighted, letter 
And alone there in the apartment, wi 1 
the clock’s ticking to sound time’s wel 
passing, | blinked and stared at my blac 
curtain. 5 

I knew I did not really see her. But 1 
on the invisible platen before me sat my 
Great-aunt Anna Greta, who had comet 
home town from Sweden when she w: 
years before I had been born even. 
been dead for years now. Yet-I saw he 
clearly as I had seen her, all those , 
childhood days, back in her little candy s 
on Vaughn Street, in Iron Valley, 
[That’s really Ironwood, Michigan—Ed] 
she chuckled as she had, under her red 
danna duk, and reminded me of the day 4 
the boy across the street walked i 
Sewing Society’s celebration of her 
fourth birthday, with a pail of beer. A 
seemed funny, again—friendly, and 
funny. And not nearly so lonely, in tl 
with old Anna Greta back. I rolled a shee 
paper into the typewriter. 


Wren my sister came home, I had the s 
typed. And writing it was like pulling at 
end of a knitting. More memories cami 
sat, and kicked their heels, and tea 
with their “Remember?” And I did ret 
ber—and with a glance or two back into 
head, into the scrapbook I had been 
bling there all these long years, I put 
too, on paper. | 
There were six chapters, born without 
intent of trying to write a book, written 0 
to warm my hands and heart against, wl 
I sent them toa publisher. They becamea bot 
[Latchstring Out, Houghton Mifflin—Ed\] 
But active as my hands had become, 4 
my head, I was still, stubbornly, the b 
dead, sitting there silent and mostly alone 
the sarcophagus of the apartment. On 
rare occasions when I had been wheedled ¢ 
into the open, every step was a black torme 
even with an arm to hold fast to. I prepat 
for curbs in the middle of the block—just 
case whoever I walked with should fors 
I couldn’t see, and stand me on my heé 
Every step down was a step into an op 
mine shaft. Stairways—I stood at the te 
and knew Inferno boiled down there below 
the dark. In a word, I was scared—stiff. 
And so, after some belaborings necessa 
to put my unaccustomed legs into practice 
went to Seeing-Eye. And by misadventu 
because I had not yet acquired the new b 
ance, the courage, I had to come back for 
fresh start, after only a pair of weeks. Al 
without a dog. I was scheduled to be ba 
again in six months. For one reason and @ 
other, that “‘six months” was three years lat 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 172 
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The new Cracker Jack in its 

bright foil package makes the 
perfect last-minute-gift to 

pile under the Christmas Tree. 





for the Holidays LJ 









The New Cracker Jack contains 
a Surprise Toy in every box and 

‘Lots More Peanuts mixed with 
delicious candied popcorn. 
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Jampfire Marshmallows—the 
jurest, fluffiest, finest quality 
narshmallows made—add EX TRA 
rOODNESS to desserts, salads, 

es, ice creams, candies and 

oppings. Now available in 
egular or miniature sizes. 


four 4 pound sealed Pack-ettes in one 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170 

When the station wagon wheeled me up 
that curving driveway, then, to the beautiful 
manor of a house I had left in defeat those 
years earlier, I picked up on the rebound 
every whit of the panic and turntail retreat I 
had left behind me—whatever I hadn’t carried 
right along with me. 

There was, however, the business of getting 
unpacked and cleaned up, after the long trip 
to New Jersey. That blottered some of the 
panic, being so busy. And when the dinner 
gong rang, I found in the hall others as 
fumblingly, stumblingly panic-stricken as I. 
That helped. Also, I had the advantage only 
some of the others had—I knew the way down 
those many-landinged stairs from where the 
few women in the two classes quartered, up on 
the third floor. A few were “repeaters” —men, 
women who had had wonderful guide-dog 
friends that had died after years of service. 
The rest, mostly, of the two classes of eight 
each, were as strange to this black world as I 
had been the first time. I grew to feel a certain 
arrogant superiority over knowing my way 
about—the hard, tumbling, panicky way I 
had thought so impossible myself, that first 
time, three years ago. 

And at the table—old, good friends I had 
corresponded with since the first debacle. Mr. 
Ebeling. Miss Hutchinson. And the trainers— 
soft-voiced, quietly assuring, sternly per- 
fectionist, patient. 

The next morning, again as the first time I 
had been at Seeing-Eye, each of us had to 
make that downtown trek in Morristown, 
with the trainer for dog. Four of us drove the 
four miles in the station wagon, our Mr. Lee 
at the wheel. And then Trainer Lee took each 
of us our patterned distance: he the dog; we 
the panting and wild-eyed students. At each 
curb as our “dog” stopped to wait for our 
orders, we had to say, “Good girl, Juno! 
Good girl!” So, later, we would say our 
“Good girl!’ in thank you to the dog which 
in a day or so would stand there waiting at 
our left knee. And this morning, as three 
years ago, I was sure—all of us were—that all 
the town of Morristown stopped and held its 
breath at this caricature of us, adult us, call- 
ing our tall grown man of a trainer “Juno.” 

We had arrived on Thursday, we stumble- 
bums who could find neither stairway nor 
doorway, hall nor chamber (except when we 
bumped a head into them). Saturday morning 
each of us stood alone, one at a time, in the 
recreation room assigned to our particular 
class. I stood there waiting. Ivhad learned in 
the meeting just after breakfast that my dog 
would be a Labrador retriever, black, born 
about a year and a half ago, named Blackie. 
Fifty-five pounds. So I stood holding my 
breath, waiting for Blackie. 

And the door opened. Closed. Silence. The 
sudden sharp tick of paws on a bare floor. 

And then—a plunge. Dog paws on my 
shoulders. A long wet tongue all over my face. 

“Blackie!” I said. And I remembered that 
my left hand held a meat ball of raw ham- 
burger with which I was supposed to entice 
this monster creature so I could chain it... 
her. 


Biackie, too, smelled the meat—perhaps 
the only time in her life—at least since she’s 
been mine—that raw meat has spelled any 
manner of seduction to her. She sniffed. Then 
she touched a wet quivering nose to my icy 
hand. Then she tidily, carefully began to 
nuzzle. 

And even as she innocently stood there 
nuzzling, I with deliberate intent, was making 
her mine forever by clipping my leash to her 
training collar. 

It was like a marriage service, I thought 
suddenly. For this handful of raw ham- 
burger. With this fast-linked leash. For better 
or worse, for bread crust or cake, for spills and 
torn nylons and swollen ankles, for stink of oil 
of peppermint and witch hazel and _ frantic 
alcohol rub—till death parts us, Blackie, I take 
thee. You take me. 


The first trip downtown in the station 
wagon erased all memory of the trips three 
years ago. Panic, horror were fresh and new 
as if they had never been discovered before— 
at least at first. Besides the trainer, there were 


four of us, breath-holding students, each with 
a dog equipped with leash and rebellious 
harness. Sometimes the dogs sat quite nerve- 
lessly still—but not often. Mostly they wanted 
out, or plumped paws into our laps so they 
could look at the freedom they must have 
sensed was theirs no more. Or they pushed 
their firm and stubborn fannies into place on 
the seats and tried to wedge us out—which we 
were supposed to combat. Fifty-five pounds 
of dog, even well settled and comfortable, is 


something to combat, particularly in the iron-~ 


lung fastness of a crowded station wagon! 

The rig stopped. Mr. Lee slipped out. He 
called a name. Blackie. 

So I was first. And this beginning we did 
alone; later we should walk more freely in 
twos, in pairs, the trainer farther and farther 
behind, a spectator. But these first days he 
had enough with one of us at a time. 

Besides, our dogs—used as they were to a 
loved trainer’s precise directions—would have 
nothing but scorn for our falterings and 
topsy-turvy jumblings of orders. 

‘Well?’ Trainer Lee said. ““Well?’’ Patient, 
like. 

So finally I filled my lungs with breath 
enough. ‘“F-forward,” I breathed. ‘‘F-for- 
ward, Blackie.” 

Blackie, down there at my left knee, turned 
for one patient, patronizing look at me—I 
could feel it in the twist of the handle I 
gripped with viselike, perspiring hand. Then 
her eyes must have lifted to her friend’s, Mr. 
Lee’s. Seeing his benign countenance, she 
must have decided all was well—in spite of me. 

I felt the tug. 

“Walk with her,’ Mr. Lee said. 

My feet came spasmodically out of their 
paralysis. And we were moving. Up the street, 


I walking on eggshells, as when I walked the 
breakwater back at home and thought I was 
falling off both sides into the deep. 

Blackie stopped. 

I stopped. 

‘Feel!’ Mr. Lee said, with endless patience. 

It dawned on me I couldn’t get down on my 
knees to feel with my two hands. I did have 
feet. I reached one gingerly forward. 

“Curb!” I said, as if I had discovered gold— 
or a wasp’s nest. 

““What’d you expect?” Mr. Lee said, gently 
breathing. 

I stood there, feeling that curb with my toe 
tip. Beside me, Blackie quivered in her harness. 
Ahead, from left to right, one great sea of 
sound. Traffic. All the cars in the world, 
sounding like the Indianapolis speedway; I 
couldn’t talk myself into believing it was just 
a traffic-lighted street. 

“Well?” Mr. Lee said again. There was a 
little edge to his voice. 

I scoured my brain for the words—the 
words that had come so shamelessly easy, yes- 
terday, when he, Mr. Lee, stood here being 
“Juno.” 

““F-forward!’’ I remembered out of my 
panic. “Forward, Blackie!” 

And I set my blind eyes straight ahead, and 
felt nothing but the treadmill lift and set of 
my feet, the tug-tug of the handle in my sweat- 
ing, frozen hand. A car wheeled right across 
my nose—I was sure. One clipped my tail 
feathers—I was sure. Honks and whistles 
warned me just in time to prepare for my 
Maker—I was sure. I was Moses walking a 
Red Sea that had forgotten to open and wait 
for me. And through it, Blackie tugged. And 
I moved legs that were no part of me. 

Blackie stopped. 


How to wrap 
your man around 
vour little finger 


Women can and should 


have the last word. Here it is. 


By ELIZABETH GRAHAM 


irst of all, why do you wrap a man 

around your finger? Not for your sake 
but for his. Isn’t it true that you want the 
man you love to be happy? And how can he 
be happy if you aren’t? 

Getting along with a man is not such a 
mysterious accomplishment. You were born 
with the talent, but the talent is not auto- 
matic; there are certain rules to follow. 

Rule One: You do not cry when you are 
with him, except perhaps during a sad 
movie. Men are undercover sentimentalists, 
but, like people, they lose interest in any- 
thing that makes them feel uncomfortable, 
awkward, or guilty. 

Naturally, if the man you promised to 
cherish slams the car door on your fingers, 
you are going to cry. This is permissible, 
since he will understand that you shed tears 
because your fingers are mangled, and not 
because you want him to feel heelish. If you 
must cry for a less valid reason, speed to 
the kitchen and begin slicing an onion. 

Rule Two: It is very important for hus- 
band and wife to speak to one another in 
order to be really happy. What is said, and 
by whom, is important. If you find that you 
are monopolizing the conversation when 
you are with Joe, you have only to pause and 
consider. What you consider will be of little 


consequence—it is the pause that counts, 
and counts vitally, since it will give Joe a 
chance to talk. You will learn a little more 
about your man—and he will think you are 
an eloquent conversationalist. Fair enough? 


Rule Three: Stand aside to let him open 
doors or lead the way down a narrow flight 
of stairs. Take his arm when out on a stroll, 
and walk with him, rather than wander 
along in the near vicinity. You do not hail a 
taxi yourself, even though you might sight 
one first. Would you deprive a lion of its 
right to roar? Where is the majesty of a non- 
roaring lion? You wouldn’t have one in the 
house. 

Rule Four: Remember that most men 
like to solve problems. You will want to 
select wisely the problems you bring to Joe 
at the end of a hard day, but have some easy 
ones ready. See how eagerly he explains the 
intricacies of replacing a burned-out fuse, 
how willingly and deftly he replaces the 
washer of that leaky faucet? (This is a 
tough one. Save it for the weekend.) 

Rule Five: To wrap a man around your 
finger, you must learn to judge his moods. 
If he tells you your new dress has always 
been one of his favorites, don’t bare your 
teeth—let him talk; sooner or later, he will 
get around to asking why you don’t buy an- 
other new one. 

Rule Six has to do with the last word. This 
is a woman’s prerogative which you should 
feel free to utilize—as long as your last 
words are, ““You amaze me!” You might be 
surprised how often, with a clear conscience 
and a ring of sincerity, you can say that. 

How will you know, beyond doubt, that 
he is happy? It is impossible to be mistaken: 
when Joe looks rapt—he’s wrapped. &ND 
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LADIES' HOME JOURN fF 


I was about to ask, ““Now, what?” But 1 
mouth was too dry, wide open as it had bee 
My eyes stared, dust-bitten and bloods sha 
straight ahead into eternity. 

I ventured a toe, just a fraction of ani 
so—to see how far the Down we were 
to fall into was. The curb was there at 
tip. The up curb. We had crossed our 
ie Blackie and I! 

I said, “Good girl, Blackie!” I said, “ 
ward!” I said, “Blackie, right!” I felt 4] 
wheeling to, as she followed me and my q 
ter circle obligingly, the way Trainer Le 
said we must go. ‘* 

And then, with another “Good 
Blackie!” I marched down the new stree! 
Blackie’s tug guided. And my mouth 
shut and moist again. And my eyes discoy 
they had lids to wink, again. And my to 
stub though they did—pointed straight a) 
again. And beside me to my right the o 
that was traffic ebbed and flowed, surged ar 
retreated. And it was just sound. 


i was alive again. I was moving again, Né 
at the will and whim of someone whose é' 
I had to borrow. No, when J willed, where! 
wanted, as in the past. ; 

Blackie hesitated. I felt a wide leftward tu 
as she swung out of the way. I was about t 
order “Straight!”’ the way we had been tok 
to redirect her. Instead, maybe because 
had melted all my long-ago stubborn 
pendence, I went with her. 

“Good,” Mr. Lee said, just behind. 
got you out of the way of that tree roo 
fine. Thank her!” 

“Th-thank you, Blackie!” I quaverec 
And even before the chuckle, half hidden be 
hind me, I remembered. “I mean, goo i 
Blackie!” I countermanded in red-faced cor 
fusion. . 

Yes, I could depend on Blackie. 
would be times again, and again and agair 
when I'd be scared out of breath. There wi ul 
be times when I would stand at the foot ¢ 
a stairway, in one of the patterned practic 
routes we had to learn and remember, so a 
I knew I should die before I could moy 
foot to climb. There would be times. wl 
should go careening wildly at the tug of 
Blackie. along high interurban platf 
through doors, down into tunnels, up 4 
hide-and-seeking among the pillars and 
of an elevated station—times when I kn 
must stop and just stand there and neve 
move again. But 

After all, there was Blackie. Blackie | 
other ideas. Blackie wasn’t scared—not €} 
because of me. Bored, no doubt of it. 
plexed, superior. And later—maternal. Bu 
not, not ever, afraid. ai 





Between hot and cold compresses, Epsom 
salt baths for swollen ankles, enough witeh 
hazel and alcohol and oil of wintergreen ant 
liniment and salve for a sub to hide in, 
had our laughs, we blacked-outers. Mostly a 
supper, when all we had left of the day’ 
routine was walking our dogs to the “pol 
ground,” as we called it, behind the beautiful 
house that served for school—mostly, ther 
we could laugh. A bit hysterically we woul 
feel one another’s ‘“‘New Jersey mosquit 


would regale one another with what the kid) 
said rushing out of school just as our dog} 
marched us by—we had to practice at jus| 
that specific time, to train the dogs to take us 
through quietly, without confusion. 
“Two kids,” the young man opposite mé 
said. ‘One said to the other, ‘We’re supa 
not to be scared on account of them dogs won’ 
hurt us!’ And the other said, “Yeah, but does 
the dog know he’s not s’posed to bite?’” 
At which, from the other end of the table 
would come another voice. 
“T heard two old ladies. I was practicing 
with cane and dog—just to see what it’s like! 
One old lady said to the other, ‘Oh, no, 
don’t think they use them to beat the dogs.” 
Beat our dogs? Beat my Blackie, who wa 
nudging me for a taste, too, under the tabl 
at my feet? I wondered what would happen t 
us, if the trainers caught us being unkind t 
our friends—even had we had such deprav 
intentions! We “‘leash-jerked,”’ a sudden 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 175 
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CLASSIC ROSE AUTUMN LEAVES SILVER SCULPTURE 


6-piece place setting, $33.50* 6-piece place setting, $34.75* 6-piece place setting, $34.75* 


Wonderful present for a wondertul wite 


A man could look high and low and not find a gift that enjoy every day for the rest of your lives, because sterling 


would delight his wife more than Reed & Barton sterling. silver never wears out and grows more beautiful with daily 

If your own wife, for instance, has already started col- use. The three patterns above will give you an idea of the 
lecting her pattern, you know how she loves it- ind would beauty of Reed & Barton designs. Your jeweler has many 
love to have more. If she’s never owned sterling Hatware, more he'll be glad to show you. 
youll be literally making a dream come true. his Christmas give your wife solid silver—by Reed & 


Reed & Barton sterling is an important gift—one you'll Barton, It’s really and truly “just what she’s always wanted!” 


*Knife, fork, teaspoon, soup spoon, salad fork, spreader, Federal Tax incl, At all leading silverware stores, or write Reed & Barton, De pt. J-64. 


IRIE JE ID & IBAIR'TON 


LLVERMASTERS SINCE 1824 ¢ TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Salads, cakes, cookies, candies, desserts—all turn 


into something special to behold and to eat, 
when you add DIAMOND WALNUTS. 





Frosted Walnut Rolls: Prepare dough from 1 pkg. yeast roll mix as directed. 
When ready to shape, roll on floured board to rectangle %4” thick. Spread 
with 2 tbsps. butter; sprinkle with mixture of %4 cup sugar, % cup diced 
candied fruit, 1 cup chopped Diamond Walnuts. Roll tightly and cut in 
1” slices. Arrange in wreath shape in 2 greased 8” pie pans. Let rise. Bake as 
directed on package. While warm, spread with frosting made of confec- 
tioners’ sugar. Decorate with plump Diamond Walnut halves. 





can work wonders— 





Frosting: Blend and beat till smooth, 1 3-oz. 
pkg. cream cheese, 1 tbsp. mayonnaise, 1 tsp. 


lemon juice. 
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Merry Christmas Salad 


1 pkg. lime-flavored gelatin 

1 cup boiling water 

1 #2 can crushed pineapple 

1 cup small-curd cottage cheese 

Yn cup finely-sliced celery 

1 tbsp. chopped pimiento 

Yo cup chopped Diamond Walnuts 
Decoration: jellied cranberry sauce, 6 Diamond Walnut 

halves, maraschino cherries 


Dissolve gelatin in boiling water; cool till syrupy. 
Stir in remaining ingredients. Turn into round 8” 
or 9” x 1%” cake pan lined with waxed paper. 
Chill till firm, turn out on waxed paper. Frost 
top (recipe below). Cut into 6 wedges; nest on 
| lettuce. Cut squares of cranberry sauce for base; 
| top with crisp, golden Diamond Walnut halves. 
| Trim with maraschino cherries. 
| 

I 
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NEW RED OR BLUE 
CELLOPHANE BAGS 


OR VACUUM CANS 
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In-the-shell or shelled, Diamond Walnuts 
give you plump kernels, fine flavor. 


In-the-shell — get Diamond Walnuts in 
cellophane bags (red for Large size, blue 
for Medium). They’re California’s finest — 
plump, tender kernels. Perfect for your 
nut bowl —it’s fun to crack these thin- 
shelled nuts. Thrifty, too — over two full 
cups of usable kernels per pound. 


Shelled — for year-round use, get 8- or 
4-ounce cans of Diamond halves and 
pieces. Vacuum-packed so you get them 
fresh and sweet. Can recloses tightly, pro- 
tects crispness and flavor. Wonderfully 
convenient—surprisingly economical. 
Check the cost per ounce yourself. 
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he CONTINUED FROM PAGE 172 
ymiling snap of the leash that held the 
eholicollar, only—and then only when a de- 
jibee.and trained-in direction might some- 
-nebe overlooked, for one reason or an- 
| But—beat ? It was a hilariously ridicu- 
nought, to every one of us in the big 
2) y dining room. 

yetimes guests from the “outside” 
wou come—tours of inspection, so to speak. 
4ncve in our private dark world would sit 
»c tables, eating out of our sighted-world 
jis), with our sighted-world tools. And oc- 
si ally we would hear some wondering 





































































sido you let them eat with forks?” And 
ould manage, somehow, to hold our 
‘ilsions until a politer time. 
44 there was horseplay too. As when one 
& man said he didn’t really mind spin- 
so very much. And each of us in turn 
ged our portion onto his plate, until in 
den realizing fury he exploded, “Am I 
» all the spinach of the whole school? 
e’s all that stuff coming from?” 
our Blackies—Sweetie, Lady, Valiant, 
ind Vim, Leddy, Sylvia—our dogs were a 
ration of independence, in concrete and 
able form. And we were learning to walk 
. Not with that first reassured stumbling 
e baby’s first learning, with pa in this 
and ma in that, secure poles to swing 
een. And not as the blind child, the born 
, learns to walk—without comparison. 
vad our sight-born fear always with us, 
ys reminding us in a confusion of whisper- 
oices how easy, how easy, to stub a toe, 
to step off a side curb, to miss a top or 
»m step, to this, to that. But as the train- 
the rigorous miles and miles of swift- 
ing, unrelenting training, passed on and 
nd us, the fear opaqued and retreated bit 
t too. We knew our individual Blackie 
. We could walk. 
aybe you can better understand the mag- 
He of this feat, if you shut your own eyes? 
then try to find that door, that chair? 
walk straight to it, you say? Straight ? 
is “straight’—when you cannot see to 
toward it? A woodsman told me once 
‘those Jost in the wood walk in circles 
use one leg of each of us is a wee bit 
er than the other. Maybe so. J walk in 
les—arcs, rather—except when Blackie 
s for me! Unless, that is, there is sound to 
ht” toward! 


Thave had Blackie for five years now—five 
‘yl in May. During these years, we have 
tveled together by bus, by train, by plane, 
€), northward into North Dakota for a 
imer’s visit, west to California. She is the 
p and the all-ruling matriarch of this house. 
-§ is my slave—and I am hers. At high noon, 
ahree in the morning, if I want to walk, she 
es and goes with me. Conversely, if she is 
e Stand in a desolate huddle waiting for 
smallest indication of command, all of us. 
call her Black Joe, we call her Mae West 
“dress” is so sleek and satin-black), we 
c her Madam Wriggle-Breeches (she hasn’t 
s pped wagging her whip of a tail since she 
<ppted us). 
But over and beyond all the fun and tom- 
Mlery, she has accomplished the ultimate 
reeing me—as much as one can be freed— 
of my black prison. She takes me on 
ks and sees, for me, every lift of side- 
, every stone or crack I may stumble my 
msy feet on, every branch or awning I may 
mp a head into, every doorjamb I may snap 
elbow against. She does her best, she agrees 
erantly, with such material as she has to 
_prk with—meaning me. She does her best. 
d it’s an awfully good best! 


j 
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o—the zombi has come alive again. I 

"jive learned you can live in blackout too. 

u must. What else? I sew—as I did, sighted. 

at then I bought my yardages, my fine cou- 

' ‘rier patterns, and sewed with relish and 
yandon, watching cloth form, matching 
aids and stripes, detailing with gusto. Now— 
dw, I sew by feel. And it’s adequate—but 
here is the fun? Except, of course, the fun of 
qowing J can do it, be it hem or button. I 
eedn’t ask for, or wait for, help. Willing as 
“may be. 





s}id soul whisper in a doorway. “My good- 


And I have books again—the blind have the 
wonderful talking books, which read them 
aloud, on records, everything the heart can 
ask. I have just renewed friendship, recently, 
with Canterbury Tales. I ‘read’ Reader’s 
Digest each month—as immediately as you, 
who get your magazine by subscription in the 
early mail. And if there is something I want, 
that is not on talking book, then I have the 
tremendous potential of the Library of Con- 
gress and its outlet libraries of Braille books 
for the blind, to call upon. There the sky, 
simply, is the limit. Astronomy to Zoology, 
fact or fiction, ancient classic or newest 
novel—they’re there, available to my finger 
tip. Not the fun, not the exciting inky smell 
of the printed page, true. But—who can ask 
for everything? 


They call it “‘adjusting’—I suppose, in a 
small way, I have adjusted, then, to this black- 
out business. Rebelliously, yes. But—ad- 
justed. Or—what is “‘adjusting’” to being 
blind (or any other difference one of us may 
have from another)? 

They ask me sometimes, folks—when they 
can venture to touch upon a subject that must, 
it seems to them, be so bitterly painful to me. 
They ask me, “Don’t you hate it? Has it any 
compensation at all?” 

I say, truthfully, yes, I hate being blind. I 
hate being blind because I loved seeing. I 
loved it so much that I am finding now that 
across all the sighted years I had stored up 
more pictures of seen things in my head than 
there are in all the museums of the world. I 
hate not seeing so much I wish I could find 
an eye to spit in when some consoling creature 
pats my shoulder and says, sighing, “‘But after 
all, you have seen ——”’ Have seen? Is the 
remembering of the torn lace of a snowflake, 
the green smoke of new growth in the spring, 
the Lake Superior autumn woods of my 
Michigan home country—is the memory of 
them more than a ghost of the real? Can you 
remember your throat slaked of thirst again, 
by thinking of yesterday’s tall mist-cloaked 
glass of lemonade? Remember. 

Worse, I hate those who would salve me by 
saying, ““You have so much else!’” What e/se 
is there? I hear, I feel, I taste, I smell—four 
senses. And the phychologist knows that the 
four of them together feed me with something 
like /7 per cent of contact. My lost eyesight 
gave me the whole remaining 83. 

But worst I hate those who say, “Ah, but 
when you cannot see, think how many ugly 
things you are missing!’ Worst, I say, I hate 
them—for what their own good eyes feed 
upon. Quick, alive, their good seeing eyes pass 
over ali the glow and glory that I would see if 
T could—cloud and storm and stars and sunset 
echoed in a quiet lake. And I stand there 





thinking what J would do, if I could take those 
precious things out of their heads, and give 
them my blackout for the peace they say I 
should enjoy with it! 


LES final stories. I was in my home town 
a few years ago, having coffee in a coffee shop 
with three friends of mine I had not seen for a 
long time. A young man came in with whom, 
once, I had worked. He came and we talked a 
little, and then he left. I turned to the three 
who were coffeeing with me. 

“What’s Al look like now?” I said. 

I heard their brains chew the question. No- 
body answered. Until one of them— ‘Oh, 
just about the same as usual, I guess!” Im- 
patiently, a little, as one becomes who has 
observed much and then cannot, longer. 

“Well,” I said, ““does he have the same 
funny little mustache, Al?” 

I waited while they considered. 

“Darned if I noticed!” they agreed, the three 
of them. 

And I sat there thinking, Six good eyes! 
Three pairs of seeing eyes! And what did they 
use them for—to hold their eyelashes up? 

Another: 

At Seeing-Eye, two of the girls in the other 
class came into my room, occasionally, while 
we doctored our day’s lumps and bruises. One 
was Agnes, from North Carolina. The other 
girl was from Chicago. Neither of them had 
ever seen. Both had been born blind. 

The Chicago girl, the staff said, threw 
things on her back as if red and purple and 
yellow were all of a cloth and color. She said, 
“T can’t see them! Why should I care how they 
look together—what’s red to me?” 

The other, Agnes, came to me one day, out 
of respect for my years and the fact that I had 
written fashion copy. 

“My new dress,” she said. “It’s chartreuse— 
whatever that is. With line print in brown. 
What color bag and shoes should I have with 
it—black? Or brown?” 

One day the three of us talked about just 
that—color. What you saw, when you saw. 

Curious, I asked, ““‘When you think of yel- 
low, what’s it like to you?” 

The Chicago girl just grunted and turned 
over on the shoulder she hadn’t bumped that 
day. 

Agnes considered before she spoke. ““They 
say the sun is yellow,” she said then. “And 
when I think of the sun, I think of something 
warm, and alive, and good. I think yellow 
must be like that—warm, alive, good. A nice 
color, yellow.” 

I gratefully spent the rest of the evening try- 
ing to make her see the difference between 
sunlight and moonlight—she couldn’t under- 
stand. To her, it was dark. Or it was light. 
Just that. 


HILTON 


“First you break three eggs in a bowl.” 
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And suddenly, there, I learned how glad I 
should be that I had had the sighted years, the 
many good years of seeing. True, I had to learn 
the walking, reading business all over again— 
in the panic of middle years. True, I had both 
pride and the sudden dread of the unknown 
to battle, which they did not, these others. 
But then—I could write of old Great-aunt 
Anna Greta, sitting on the platen of my type- 
writer. I could, because I had seen Anna Greta. 
Thad a full-color picture of her, in my mind’s 
eternal and unfadable scrapbook. 


Epilogue 

And then, after five years, my harnessed 
little Blackie creature’s straight, true sighting 
from curb to curb began to are and wheel. 
Tight-throated pain sounded through to me, 
who could not see the pain in her eyes as 
others could. The X ray finally said it. Sar- 
coma. Behind the left eye. 

So we put Blackie to sleep. She brought me 
her leash that afternoon for what she con- 
sidered her duty walk. 

And I am blind again. 

One thing I know. There can’t be a “‘re- 
placement” for Blackie. There is only one 
Blackie. I wrote tentatively to that person of 
Seeing-Eye whom we fondly call ‘Uncle 
Willie’ when he isn’t around to hear. He 
understood. Jf, he wrote, if 

I rode again into Whippany, to the house 
where stumblers find their footing in their 
new black world. I had thought it would be 
impossibly hard, the returning, with Blackie’s 
tail-wagging ghost crowding every familiar— 
unseen—corner. But—and that I had for- 
gotten—you fall into Seeing Eye routine in a 
breathless plunge. 

We still walked the omnipresent “Juno” up 
and down the Morristown streets, I found the 
first morning of training, with the same ““Good 
girl!’ at curbs for the “dog.’”” And even the 
second time, even replacing, we still walked 
with the heart high in the throat. I waited 
again in the sitting room, salt in my.eyes, my 
right hand gripping the imprisoning leash. A 
quick little tongue, a sudden soft, warm, dog 
mouth taking my whole fist into it. 

I reached and touched—Ebony. 

The same Labrador head with the little 
comb of bone between the ears. The same 
silk-soft ears dangling. Even not seeing, I could 
see the soft brown eyes, wide spaced, studying, 
deciding. The coat rougher, kennelwise. It 
would take curryings, brushings. 

There is a Christmas excitement about 
Seeing-Eye, the night of the giving of the dogs. 
From all parts of the country, fo all parts of 
the country. “I got a boxer! .. . ““Mine’s a 
shepherd.” 

Next morning—school. Grasp the harness. 
Walk. Trot. Stumble. Spill. Climb. Right, 
when the trainer orders /eft. Up the stairs to the 
station. Down. You stumble and stamp 
through dog-filled, cat-filled, kid-filled rubble 
to the tug of your Ebony! 


“<6 





Into how small parcels do you cut the day 
that begins at ten of six in the morning? 
The park at-six, breakfast at seven, pile into 
the station wagon for the training hike 
through the streets of town, back to the feed- 
ing and the park at eleven, lunch at twelve, 
town walking again, feeding and the park for 
the currying at four, supper, park at eight... . 
Then? Not a thing to do but bathe the bruised 
bones, prepare clothes and hair and nails for 
tomorrow, write home, take one long deep 
breath, until ——— There she is again, that 
woman at the door! “Ten to six! Good 
morning!” 

And at supper, the fellow marcher in the 
dark guides your forefinger to his lumped 
brow. “Walked into a parking meter!” 

Crescendo. A mile a day. Two miles a day. 
Cross-country and highways on the “Boy 
Scout” trek. Downtown. The bank—I think— 
has the revolving door. Ebony hates a revoly- 
ing door. Into a store, out of a store, up the 
elevator, down the stairs, up the stairs, down 
the elevator. Traffic. 

Harder, easier, replacement training? I can 
only say that my eyes bunged as much, my 
mouth hung open as far, my breath stopped in 
my throat as dryly. But there is this differ- 
ence. I know it can be done. I know I shall walk 
again, seeing—through a dog’s eyes. END 






In the yuletide tradition, modern families _ 


t 


are finding an old-fashioned appeal 


in saving for a ‘‘special’’ item for the home. 


It might be a brass knocker forthe door. or | 
By MARGARET DAVIDSON ~~ 
Homemaking Editor of the Journal 


Ae aid a house lacks makes an ideal Christmas gift the family can , 
join in—each giving and each receiving at the same time. Each TI 
member of the household talks over his choice around the fireplace, J g, 


contributes to the fund, scouts for ideas, and together the family tri- 
umphantly carries home the final purchase. Over the years a house 
Jellied ‘Trees.’ Slice two cans of sauce lengthwise, shape, deck with cream cheese. grows steadily more loved and tended, and big and small givers feel 
nee a share in caring for it. Perhaps that’s why so many families we 
know treasure the house-gift custom and the unity it brings. Our poll 


Cold for Ginnie... hot for Supper brought these favorite ideas to the top. Your family will add others. 
This Cranberry Sauce 
says, “Christmas!” 


A three-slice toaster appeals to several big house- 

holds we know, because it turns out toast fast enough 
for a family of six or eight, yet does equally well by the 
single slice mother may have at lunchtime. 
Get enough Ocean Spray for the turkey feast 
—and after. For it gives leftovers a planned 
look. Its fruit flavor goes happily with New 
Year’s ham. But make sure it’s Ocean Spray 
—the Cranberry Sauce with a difference! 


yd A Christmas tablecloth is an idea an imaginative 
family votes for. Linen or cotton, any color or size, is 
bought in yardage plain and unadorned. Later, ball fringe 
may trim it, or machine-stitched vorder, or simply an ample 
hem. As holiday guesis linger over coffee, each is given a soft 
pencil to autograph the cloth, and the hostess plans to em= 
a broider the signatures with her new zigzag sewing attach- 
SE OWIINTCATADRETOO ments. For years to come it will record friendships. 


A barometer can boost the morale of a travel-minded 

Ocean Spray CRANBERRY SAUCE crew by giving weather readings twelve to twenty-four 
hours ahead. The really accurate, by the way, have adjust- 

ments set to correspond to altitude, so readings can be tail- 

Chafing Dish. Heat Whole Berry Sauce, spark with kirsch or add almonds or ginger. ored to local geography. We found one of these precision 
gems in a banjo-shaped mahogany case with wood inlay, 
perfect for traditional rooms, and saw other good-looking 


models for modernists. 





For a holiday flavor any day — serve 


An outdoor thermometer in an easy-to-read new design—a 
big red pointer swings along the temperature scale—would 
be universally welcome too. Another thermometer worth giving 
thought to provides indoor and outdoor readings simultaneously — 
the secret is a slim connection that extends through a window frame. 


Stacking smack tables area big help to any hospitable house, 

because half a dozen stow away in almost no space at all. 
And choice is wider than ever now in formal and casual designs, in 
wood and plastics. . 


For all ages, portable TV sets seem to be favorites—for 

mother to take to the kitchen for cooking programs, dad to 
carry to the back yard for ball games while the baby’s asleep, the 
teen-age set to borrow for parties. 


Conversation piece for any house is an electric (electroni 

clock—no cord. It takes electric impulses out of the air (a th 
watt monitor plugged into any outlet helps it out at night when ligh 
are off) and so at last it solves the problem of how to keep a clock im 
central spot without tripping up the family. One free-standing mod 
we saw, about 12”x7 4”, was beautiful in a brass and silver-toned ca 


Fitted sheets with built-in corners won top favor in severé 

families where each adult is assigned to make his own bed 
homes with teens, please note. Only difficulty in this gift decision 
we think, comes in choosing among colors and patterns with so man 
offered. We like Gladys Taber’s idea of adopting a separate line 
color for each bedroom—color coded, they’re so easy to sort i 
laundry and linen closet and at sheet-changing time. 
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; 
| The best gift from all to all is what we wish you now— 
- ajoyous season and a happy home. 


Steak knives have a way of making even budget cuts seem ten- 

der. This idea was a favorite, too, the consensus being that 
everyone wants them but few splurge on them ordinarily. Now avail- 
able: handles of wood, plastic, bone, ivory, silver, and even sets in 
color for the house that has everything. Good addition to this gift is a 
flannel wrap or holder to protect the blades. 


Hou AN electric broiler—and most wanters specified they wanted 
ue one with a revolving spit—was high on our poll too. Only one 
by th caution has to be kept in mind: the house to be gifted needs adequate 
wiring and ample electric service for results to be pleasing. 








zat A sleepyhead alarm clock—it rings at the set time, lets fifteen 
Si minutes go by, rings again, gives another cat nap, rings again— 
nn should help anybody rise and shine. It can also be set so repeat rings 
ap are turned off. Two other clocks being much admired are the twenty- 
Naso four-hour alarm (for instance, it rings at 8 A.M. and never at 8 P.M.) 
(0 en and the radio or TV selector clock that turns a program on, switches 
tat it off later, and you don’t turn a hand. 


a new taste 





with Spanish Green Olives! 


| We like, too, the idea of an outdoor-meal kit if a family vaca- 
inde tions by car. Large sets we saw have container for hot and cold 
y-four foods plus utensils, plates and cups all fitted into fine carrying cases. 
just A smaller model, for motel stayers, provides everything needed 
etal for making morning coffee. Any family could assemble its own gear 
sion i to order in picnic basket or plastic case. 

inlay, 
oking 





A temperature-controlled electric fry pan OF casserole OF automatic 
coffeemaker WOuld please almost everybody we know. With all that 
t-in brainwork that merely has to be turned on, a hostess can circulate 
i enjoy her guests during holiday festivities. 
nD 


Stainless-steel flatware, once exiled tocampfires and kitchen drawers, 

has been raised to elegant status with gleaming or muted finishes, in a 
nber of new designs that offer handles of china, plastic, bamboo, wood 
softly polished steel. An overwhelming number of young families want it 
supplement silver. 


‘ A Japanese inspired hibachi (black iron charcoal grill) gets cited by 
|. gourmets on our list for the charcoal flavor it imparts to food, for the 


A portable record player Captivated several young families we talked 
W to. At least one plans to build up a record library as a family history— 


i} A set of traysalso makes the poll. More than one household 
whe a finds that nothing replaces them for breakfast in bed on a 
birthday, for pampering a house guest, or for circulating hors 
: d’oeuvres—and no home seems to have a full set. 


An extra stocking at the fireplace is another thought we 

liked, and think you will. The family down the street hangs 
up a big red felt one each year, with US appliquéd on it in white 
letters. Everybody puts in a surprise—a set of ceramic doorknobs 
for the closets, a pepper mill, a nutcracking set, a new pen for the 
family desk, a deep-fat thermometer to help out in doughnut 
making, a chime for the door, a promise to paint the attic steps— 

‘ and the house gains the gifts that go not to one but to all. 








QUAKER LACE 





the patterns of Christimas... 


Outside ... the snowflakes gently drifting down, each flake a unique, 


perfectly formed, geometrical pattern of nature. 


Inside... the warmth, the color, the shifting patterns of laughter 
and movement, of life ...the cries of delight as presents are opened, 


the sound of the electric train running around the Christmas tree. 


Other patterns for Christmas... the exquisite patterns of Quaker 
Lace tablecloths. For a gift that any woman will cherish... for its 
beauty, for its graciousness, for the way it adds to any decor... give 
her Quaker Lace. / 
Available in a wide variety of patterns, both traditional and modern, 
from $4.95 to $54.95. 


PHILADELPHIA 33, PENNA. 








TABLECLOTHS 

































DeCENER, 1956 


havingravy ladled over them by one of the 
a aids, as the joints revolved on spits 

2 kind of clockwork. There would be 
ea enty for dinner, and everybody com- 
»inee) make it look gay. The gardeners came 
inatl tea to do the table, the flowers being 
- so far as might be, to match the silver 
6 cori r-gilt plate; all the plate that could be 
“used las produced; and dinner was a serious 


sire joint, possibly game, vegetables, sweet, 
ayo) toast and butter, and dessert—most of 
ilver plates on hot-water containers 
smust have weighed a ton to carry up 
wn from the pantry. 
Peple from the village, stables and gardens 
sd) come in to help in the carrying (very 
, as there were two flights of stairs 
“Tong passage from the kitchen) and 
} jig up; and no doubt ate a good deal that 
ut of the dining room. There was, I be- 
n addition, a regular spread in the serv- 
siall when the work was finished. But it 
nave been a formidable labor problem 
eless. 
pone recalls the habits of fifty years ago, 
je labor picture that is the most surpris- 
Il this dining-room work; no bathrooms 
ery guest therefore having cans of hot 
{old water carried up to his bedroom for a 
ath in front of a coal fire, and the bath 
emptied with slop pails; lamps for the 
jit): rooms and passages when it got dark, 
- away by the footmen 
“the bell was rung to 


that family and 
pues were going to bed, 
i they did, taking 


wf the silver hand can- 
die.cks set in rows at the 
lof the stairs; wicks of 
| fs and bedroom can- 
d cks to be trimmed and 
ed next morning; no 
ler it had to bea pretty 
Bicerable household in 
mf to cope with it all. 
7 e other enjoyment was being read to by 
-mjfather in his room, sometimes Walter 
0 ~Selt, sometimes Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
btimes a ghost story. The last was what we 
1k the best, with its element of fearful mys- 
te) when it was finished, so that we looked 
‘On our shoulders as we ran upstairs, with the 
‘mm too-well-lit passages and landings to get 


~, 










“thugh, before we reached the security of 


» 01 own rooms. 

- nd sometimes after dinner the big leather 

t ‘gist book would be produced, from which 
may of the stories were later published in 
Lid Halifax’s Ghost Book, and my father 


‘wild read aloud. 


j Cite often, but not every year, there would 
bla servants’ dance, to which each servant 
W) allowed to invite a friend, and for which 
tiaddition there were certain ‘‘corporate” 
ii tations, such as any young people in the 
Yage not otherwise covered, the principal 
‘f/mers and their wives, Doncaster tradesmen, 
ala selection of servants from the neighbor- 
i) houses. When the party was assembled, 
ener in the dining room or hall, the parents 
: ed in, with us following behind, and after 
ty had said a word or two and shaken hands 
‘h the principal visitors, the master of 
“emonies, who used to be Smith, the butler, 
‘uld invite everybody to take partners for 
‘he Triumph,” a rather stately country 
ince, which my father danced with the house- 
jeper and my mother with Smith. 
Polkas, waltzes, schottisches, lancers and 
2 ribbon dance, to the tune of Pop Goes the 
easel, pretty much made the program—two 
eps and glides and Paul Joneses not being yet 
ented. We went to bed about eleven, but 
entertainment went on into the small hours 
th supper about midnight in the servants’ 
ll. The housemaids, we used to be told, 
nerally made a night of it, and started doing 
eir eatly-morning work as soon as they had 
anged out of their dance clothes. However 
art these last might be, they were always ex- 
ected to wear their caps. 


sfapof six or seven courses—soup, fish, . 


There is never much trouble 
in any family where the chil- 
dren hope someday to resem- 
ble their parents. 

WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Autobiography With Letters 
Oxford University Press 


CHRISTMAS AT GRANDFATHER’S 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 


Indeed, the ritual of ‘‘below stairs’? must 
have been quite strict. Ladies’ maids and 
valets normally took the precedence of their 
masters and mistresses. All joined for the first 
course of the midday dinner in the servants’ 
hall, but the upper servants left the hall after 
the first course was over, adjourning to the 
“Room” (housekeeper’s room) with their 
glass of beer in their hands for the pudding. 
Whether the origin of this was merely a social 
distinction, or because the uppers had a 
second course and the others did not, I don’t 
know. But that is what regularly happened. 


W. generally used to spend our summers 
with my grandfather, Lord Devon, at Powder- 
ham, where I had been born. Before she mar- 
ried, my mother had been keeping house for 
her father after Lady Devon’s death, and it 
was natural after her marriage for my father 
and her to be there as much as possible. As 
children we were there a great deal; more, I 
should suppose, as long as my grandfather 
Lord Halifax was alive, than we were at 
Hickleton. 

Powderham was a charming place with a 
terraced garden raised above the park, and 
pleasure grounds and woods where you could 
be supremely happy. As I look back, I seem to 
see a succession of long summer days in the 
garden picnics in the heather at Haldon, pad- 
dling and bathing and building castles in the 
sand at Dawlish and the Warren, fishing from 
a boat with Scott, the boat- 
man, and Mrs. Croome, 
the housekeeper who had 
begun by being my mother’s 
maid, always ready to give 
us delicious preserved cher- 
ries with fingers of sponge- 
cake, and her husband, who 
was butler, standing in the 
stableyard smoking a 
strong-smelling cigar with 
his black poodle, Sambo. 

Still, life was not all 
perfect. My enjoyment of 
riding Blue Star, my donkey, was often im- 
paired by my sisters’ tickling his tail with a bit 
of gorse, so that he kicked and I fell off. Or 
lessons failed to go smoothly and earned some 
minor denial of privilege which was painful. 
One awful day there was, the cause of which is 
lost in oblivion, when I was summoned to my 
father’s room and beaten with a flat ruler. 


His biographer has recorded the suggestion 
that my father made at the age of ninety-three 
about having a lawn meet of the foxhounds at 
Garrowby at which three generations of the 
family—my father, | and my son—would come 
out hunting in red coats. So it was duly ar- 
ranged, and Lionel Edwards was good enough 
to come up and make an excellent drawing of 
hounds moving off, with the plain of York in 
the distance, and showing the three genera- 
tions. This is now one of the treasured family 
possessions and, apart from having been the 
cause of our acquiring a very nice hunting pic- 
ture, this sketch which I see every day reminds 
me both of some of the things, great and small, 
that were characteristic of my father, and also 
of what he had meant to me all through my 
life. 

The smaller things, I suppose, were what we 
were first aware of as children, and I therefore 
put them first here. But indeed one of the best 
things about him, as we came to value it later, 
was the way in which little things and big 
things ran side by side without discordance. 
There was a great deal in his make-up of the 
traditional country gentleman, who naturally 
supported the local pack of hounds, and en- 
joyed following them in the company of his 
neighbors. But his actual following of hounds 
was deliberate and unhurried; and he knew 
little about the shape that a hound ought to 
be, or about the finer points of its behavior in 
the field. 

In the same way his Whig ancestry made it 
natural for him to like the picture of the land- 
owner living on his estate, among farm and 
cottage tenants, with something of a feudal 
atmosphere surviving Although his reason 
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LARGE 
FAMILY SIZE 
ATT oe 

33% at. 








Buffet suggestion... 


Tangy beef rolls. Thin 
round steak strips 
rolled with well-sea- 










soned tomato paste 
spread. Served hot in 
rich, brown — gravy. 


Holiday garnish. 


vO nmmacle 
skillet 


West Bend’s Automatic Skillet makes 
gift-giving a pleasure and offers more 
entertaining fun than any other 
appliance! You just set the dial — relax — and 

enjoy carefree automatic cooking. Surprise 
your guests with a delicious new recipe 
— kept simmering hot for buffet serving . . . 
make a colorful Cantonese dish . . . roast 4 tender 
Cornish hens and serve with wild rice . . . bake perfect pancakes 
or an appetizing coffee cake . . . or 4% quarts of popcorn for a party. 
Remember: only West Bend gives you (1) perfectly balanced 
heat over every square inch of the cooking surface (2) 
exclusive vented cover (3) continuous pouring lip and (4) extra 
large size and capacity. 






with copper color cover $23.45* 
with polished aluminum cover $22.95* 





WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. Dept. 67c, WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 
AT HOUSEWARES, HARDWARE, GIFT & APPLIANCE STORES; PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 


“INCLUDES CORD AND EXCISE TAX. | 





con P 
Up. “|e 
/—— 
ELECTRIC : 
TRIG =| 
BEAN POT a 
TEA KETTLE — eLavo.matic $7.95 \e}— 
$4.95 COFFEE MAKERS : 


CANISTER SET 


polished aluminum $8.50 
copper color $9.95 


2-5 cup $11.50* 


50 CUP AUTOMA in 
6-8 cup $12.95* R 5° 


PERCOLATOR $39. 
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“Don’t worry, 


I’m not going 


to sing” 








ips OLD LADY had lost her voice. That 


rich, vibrant contralto which had rung 
through opera’s golden age was long gone. 


And she made no bones about it. 


Standing at the network microphones, she’d loudly promise her 


audience: “Don? t worry, I’m not going to sing. 


99 


Yet, every Christmas Eve, she did sing. And millions of homes hushed 
to ison For Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht does not demand a big voice. 


Rather, a big heart. 


And Ernestine Schumann-Heink had always had that. From the 
beginning, when she threw away her budding career for love, only 
to wind up deserted with her four children. Through World War I, 
when she sang to sell Liberty Bonds while she had sons fighting—on 
both sides. Right up to the end of her turbulent life, she stayed warm, 


generous and brave. 


Naturally, her adopted country loved her. Because Americans ad- 
mire heart, and as the little stories in every daily paper show, they 
have plenty of it. That’s one of the vital reasons why America is strong 
and why her Savings Bonds are a tremendous guarantee of security. 


The heart and strength of 165 million Americans stand behind 


these Bonds. 


There could be no better guarantee. So, for yourself, and for your 
country, invest in U.S. Savings Bonds regularly. And hold on to them. 


It’s actually easy to save—when you 
buy Series E Savings Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan. Once 
you’ve signed up at your pay office, 
your saving is done for you. The 
Bonds you receive pay good interest 


—3% a year, compounded half- 


yearly when held to maturity. And 
the longer you hold them, the better 
your return. Even after maturity, 
they go on earning 10 years more. 
So hold on to your Bonds! Join 
Payroll Savings today—or buy 
Bonds where you bank. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 





1.S, Government does not pay for this advertise 


the Advertising Council 


ment. It is 
and the Maga 


donated by this publication in cooperation with 


zine Publishers of America. 





told him it was right, and anyhow inevitable, I 
suspect this went with a dash of wistful regret 
that it was now considered quite proper for a 
farmer, if he so desired, to vote differently 
from his landlord. Again, I doubt whether he 
was ever completely happy about tenants’ be- 
ing allowed to shoot hares and rabbits. Yet 
very often, in spite of the theory of intimacy 
and dependence, when I have been riding with 
him and we would see some figure in the dis- 
tance, he would diverge in order to avoid 
meeting a possible tenant who might make 
some request to which he would not know the 
answer. So the ideal was kept safe, and it was 
the ideal all the time that really mattered, since 
it was independent of time and change. 


The obligation of attendance at church on 
Sundays and other special days like Epiphany, 
Maundy Thursday, Ascension Day or All 
Saints’ Day was one of the fixed and cardinal 
points of: our thought and quite one of the 
earliest canons of conduct to be absorbed into 
childish consciousness. 

If you had been to —™ 

church on Sunday morn- 
ing (and “going to 
church”’ was not satis- 
fied by attendance only 
at morning prayer) 
greater latitude was per- 
missible in the matter 
of Sunday enjoyment 
and occupation. But 
even so, there were curi- 
ous distinctions. Lawn 
tennis was never al- 
lowed, croquet was; card 
games in the evening 
were taboo, but letter 
games, halma and chess 
were all right; for my 
sisters it was legitimate 
to knit, but not to sew. 


of doll 


of joy 


string. 


She said she wanted to build a 


For me, being the house 
youngest of the family, 
our governess, Miss Hil- 
der, came into my life 
much more formidably 
at Hickleton than she 
had ever done at Pow- 
derham. She was a typi- 
cal product of the old 
school: limited in intel- 
lectual range, knowing 
what she did know with 
great precision; a de- 
voted admirer of my 
father; and convinced 
that accuracy, applica- 
tion, discipline and good 
manners were by far the 
most important ingre- 
dients in education. For the inculcation of 
these qualities, she was a great believer in the 
value of physical reminder, and she would 
constantly sit by the side of my sisters or my- 
self as we did lessons, and bring the ruler 
down on our arms or fingers if we made mis- 
takes that she judged due to carelessness or 
inattention. And after the bitterness of such 
punishment with its accompanying tears was 
past, we would often retire to the stables and 
parade our bruises to the coachman, Sams, 
whose sympathy and indignation on our be- 
half were very comforting. 


success. 


box. 


weep 


it came 


of it. 


Ou: parents no doubt knew that the school- 
room regime was severe, but I expect for obvi- 
ous reasons we should have hesitated to make 
a show to them of the results of punishment, 
which they would think we had probably de- 
served. For the whole atmosphere in which 
children were at that time customarily brought 
up was bracing. The adage of children being 
seen and not heard was still powerful; lolling 
in an armchair was forbidden; jam was al- 
lowed at tea only on Thursdays and Sundays; 
if anybody of the grown-up class came into the 
room you must immediately get up, and so on. 
The child’s life was governed by a series of 
such prohibitions and enforcements, which to- 
gether added up to a pretty potent pattern. 

I am not sure that a good case could not be 
made for the system in comparison with that 
by which it has been gradually superseded. 
Good manners was next to godliness, and 


IT'S EASY 
TQ PLEASE A CHILD 


By C.S. JENNISON 
I brought my daughter the kind 


A parent is proud to bring. 


She opened her toy with cries 


.. And played all day with the 


So I got her a set of blocks. 
The present, I guess, was a great 


. She built a house with the 


Because it hurt me to see her 


When I made an issue of it, 
I bought her a game, and when 


. .. She played with the tissue 











































LADIES’ HOME Joug 


some manifestations of these, as of the 
toms of our parents, sound strange today, 
first time I went to the theater with my mo: 
when I was about seventeen or eighteen, 
told me that on reaching your seat good p 
ners required the gentleman to take of 
greatcoat, roll it up and offer it as a foots 
to the lady with whom he was sitting. I tho 
it odd to be expected to improvise a foots 
from my overcoat, but saw nothing f 
about the formal procession to dinne; 
strict order of precedence according to ra 
each lady supported on a gentleman’s g 
Forty years ago this would have been 
universal practice, the men on arrival ¢ 
party being shown the table plan and give 
card on which the hostess would have writ) 
their fate within the printed words: * 
YOU TAKE Miss Jones IN TO DINNER?” 


A: country house parties this formal pair, 
might sometimes yield place to a game, 
which the guests would be asked to draw s| 
. Of papers, and partn’ 
ships would emerge | 
the process of aul 
matic selection. Re 1 
would look for Julj 
Marshall would feel | 
complete without Sa 
grove, and Beauty wot 
wander disconsolate | 
she might discover ¢ 
be united to the Bea 
So the wheel keeps tur 
ing, and so soon can. 
habits of one generatit 
become a source of s 
prised amusement to 
next. 4 


When at eleven yea 
of age I was sent to 
private school, it w. 
to find much the sani 
method and atmosph 
as those to which T ha 
been accustomed ui 
Miss Hilder. The 
master very defin 
believed in the educz 
tional and moral 
of the stick and g 
plenty of it on 
seemed then, and 
now, very slender pro 
ocation. I recall 
being beaten witht i] 
heavy cane three time 
before breakfast, and a 
for trivial faults suc} 
as having a_bootlac 
undone or not havin) 
eaten the bit of dr 
bread that was provided before early school 

I had my share of the petty bullying tha) 
went on in dormitories, and all things consid) 
ered, I disliked my private school intensely. 
was not the habit in those days for parents t¢ 
do a great deal in the way of visiting boys a 
school. I remember my parents coming to se 
me only once the whole time I was at my privat 
school, and the relentless approach of the day 
for going back was like a dark cloud, throw; 
ing everything into deeper and deeper gloom 
as the last days of the holidays ran by. 

The freedom of these after-school days 
wonderful. Much of my time was spent wil 
Hellewell, the old gamekeeper at Hickleton 
whose family is still there, and who with his 
hair-raising accounts of night encounters with 
poachers seemed to me the bravest man I had 
ever known. One of the uncles, Col. Henry 
Wood, also took me out to give me my first 
lesson in shooting and visited any act of less- 
than-perfect caution with great severity. I re- 
call now the sense of bitter humiliation with 
which, for some offense of carelessness, I was 
made to hand over my gun before all the party 
and was sent home. But he was determined, 
most rightly, to lose no opportunity of burn: 
ing into the young the idea that a gun was the 
enemy of life. I have never ceased to be grate 
ful to him. 

NEXT MONTH: Marriage and advice from 
a father-in-law; first encounter with 
Winston Churchill; appointment to the 
viceroyship of India; life in New Delhi. 
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